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THE MINISTRY. 


AS IT STOOD AT THE MEETING OF PARLIAMENT, DECEMBER 12, 1854. 





THE CABINET, 
First Lord ofthe Treasury - - + + Right Hon. Earl of AbERpEEN. 

Lord Chancellor - + - - - Right Hon. Lord Cranworrn. 

President of the Council - - - - Right Hon. Lord Joun RussgE11. 

Lord Privy Seal- = - - - - + His Grace the Duke of Areytu. 

Home Secretary - - - - - Right Hon. Viscount Patmerston. 

Foreign Secretary - - + -  ~« Right Hon. Earl of Cuarenpon. 

Colonial Secretary - - - - - Right Hon. Sir Gzorex Grey, Bt. 

War Secretary - - - - - - His Grace the Duke of Newcast1z. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer - «= + Right Hon. Witt1am Ewarr Guapstone. 

First Lord of the Admiralty - - - Right Hon. Sir Jamzs Rosert Grorcz GranaM, Bt. 
President of the Board of Control - - Right Hon. Sir Cuartes Woop, Bt. 

Secretary at War - - - - - Right Hon. Siwney Herserr. 

Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster Right Hon. Earl Granvit1E. 


First Commissioner of Works and Pyle Right Hon, Sir Wiutzam Morzsworru, Bt. 


Buildings = - ae 
Most Hon. Marquess of Lanspowne. 


NOT IN THE CABINET. 
General Commanding-in-Chief - - + Right Hon. Viscount Harpinex. 
Master General of the Ordnance - - Right Hon. Lord Ragan. 
President of the Board of Trade - - Right Hon. Epwarp Carpwett. 
we neck et eng - Varennes Right Hon. Lord Srantey of ALDERLEY. 
Postmaster General - - - ~- ~- Right Hon. Viscount Canninc. 
Lord Atrrep Hervey, Lord Excno, and Curcuester 
Samvex Fortescug, Esq. 
Rear-Admiral Mavrice Freperick FitzHarDIncE 
Berke.ey, ©.B., Rear-Admiral Hon. Ricnarp 
Lords of the Admiralty - - - - Saunpers Dunpas, C.B., Captain Peter Ricuarps, 
C.B., Captain Avexanper Mine, and Hon. Wu- 
t1aM Francis Cowper. 
Under Secretary for the Home Department Hon. Henry Firzroy. 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs - Right Hon. Lord Wopenovsz. 
Under Secretary for the Colonies - + Freperick Pret, Esq. 
Right Hon. Witu1am Gooprenoven Harter, and 
James Wiison, Esq. 


Lords of the Treasury - - ° 


Joint Secretaries of the Treasury - 


Secretary of the Admiralty - - Ratpi Bernat Osporne, Esq. 
Joint Secretaries of the Board of Control - tp 5 Pago Repixerox, Knt., and Ropar 
Surveyor General of the Ordnance - = - [Vacant.] 
Clerk of the Ordnance - = = = Wiirras Monsett, Esq. 
Attorney General - - = = = Sir ALExanpER James Epmunp Cocxsorn, Knt. 
Solicitor General - . - - - Sir Ricnarp Berner, Knt. 
Judge-Advocate General - - - - Right Hon. Cuartes Perna ViLiiers. 
Chief Commissioner of the Poor Law - - Right Hon. Marruew Taxsor Barnes. 
Secretary to the Poor Law Commissioners Cuartes Lennox GRENVILLE Berxewey, Esq. 
SCOTLAND. 
Lord Advocate - ee eee Pec Right Hon. James Moncrerrr. 
Solicitor General - = s - - Tomas Mackenziz, Esq. 
IRELAND. 


. 
Lord Lieufenant - - - - - Right Hon. Earl of St. Germans. 
Lord Chancellor - = + +  « Right Hon. Mazrerz Brapy. 
Chief Secretary - - - - = Right Hon. Sir Joun Youna, Bt. 
Attorney General - -*  -* «+  « Right Hon. Apranam Brewster, 
Solicitor General - - + += «  Writtam Kzoo, Esq. 
QUEEN’S HOUSEHOLD. 
Lord Steward - - - + «=  « Right Hon. Earl Spencer. 
Lord Chamberlain - - - + + Most Hon. Marquess of BRRADALBANE. 
Master ofthe Horse - - - «+ «+ His Grace the Duke of Weiueron. 
Master of the Buckhounds - - Right Hon. Earl of Bzsssorovau. 
Vice-Chamber! noone Right Hon. Lord Ernest Aveustus Cartes Bru- 
DENELL Bruce. 
Treasurer of the Household - + - Right Hon. Earl of Mureravx. 
Comptroller of the Household - - ~ Right Hon, Viscount Dromuanrie. 
Captain of the Yeomen of the Guard - Right Hon. Viscount Sypnzy. 
Captain of the Corps of Gentlemen at Arms- Right Hon. Lord Foury. 
Chief Equerry and Clerk Marshal - Lord Atrrep Henry Pacer. 
Mistress ofthe Robes- - - = + Duchess of SurHRRLaNn. 








THE MINISTRY. 


AS FORMED BY VISCOUNT PALMERSTON, FEBRUARY, 16, 1855. 





THE CABINET. 


First Lord of the Treasury - 

Lord Chancellor - ~ vi 

President of the Council 

Lord Privy Seal - 

Home Secretary - 

Foreign Secretary - 

Colonial Secretary - - 

War Secretary - - - 

Chancellor of the Exchequer - 

First Lord of the Admiralty - ° - 

President of the Board of Control 

First Commissioner of Works and Public 
Buildings - - © ° 


Right Hon. Viscount Patmersrton. 
Right Hon. Lord Cranwortn. 

Right Hon. Earl Granvinze. 

His Grace the Duke of Arey. 

Right Hon. Sir Gzorcz Grey, Bt. 
Right Hon. Earl of Crarenpon. 

Right Hon. Sipney Harserr. 

Right Hon. Lord Panmure. 

Right Hon, Witu1am Ewart Giapsrone. 
Right Hon. Sir Jamzs Ropert Groner: Granam, Bt. 
Right Hon. Sir Cuartes Woop, Bt. 


Right Hon, Sir Wi11am Moxesworrs, Bt, 
Most Hon. Marquess of Lanspowne. 


NOT IN THE CABINET. 


General Commanding-in-Chief - es 
Master General of the Ordnance - - 
President of the Board of Trade - ‘a 
Paymaster of the Forces and Vice- I 
of the Board of Trade - - 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster - 
Postmaster General - - - ° 


Lords of the Treasury - 


Lords of the Admiralty 


Under Secretary for the Home Department 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs - 
Under Secretary for the Colonies - - 
Under Secretary for War - - 


Joint Secretaries of the Treasury 
Secretary of the Admiralty - -  - 
Joint Secretaries of the Board of Control 
Clerk of the Ordnance - © “ ‘ 
Attorney General 
Solicitor General - - - 
Judge- Advocate General - - - - 


Chief Commissioner of the Poor Law 
Secretary to the Poor Law Commissioners - 


Right Hon. Viscount Harprxar. 
Right Hon. Lord Racray, 
Right Hon. Epwarp CarpWELL. 


Right Hon, Lord Stanuey of ALDERLEY. 


[ Vacant. ] 

Right Hon. Viscount Cannine. 

Lord Atrrep Hervey, Lord Excno, and Cnicnester 
Samvgt Forrescusz, Esq. 

Rear-Admiral Maurice Freperrcxk FirzHarpince 
Bersxetey, C©.B., Rear-Admiral Hon. Ricuarp 
Saunpers Dunpas, C.B., Captain Peter Ricuarps, 
C.B., Captain ALExanpER Ming, and Hon. Wriuiam 
Francis CowPer. 

Hon. Henry Firzroy. 

Right Hon. Lord Wopgnovsr. 

[Vacant.] 

Freperick Pert, Esq. 

Right Hon. Wiu1am Gooprnoven Harrer, and 
James Witson, Esq. 

Rateu Bernau Osnorye, Esq. 

Sir Tuomas Nicnotas Repineton, Knt., and Rosert 
Lowe, Esq. 

Wir Monsett, Esq. 

Sir ALEXANDER James Epmunp Cocxsurn, Knt, 

Sir Ricnarp Beruent, Knt. 

Right Hon. Cuarres Peruam VILLIERS. 

Right Hon. Marraew Tavzor Barnes. 

Cuartes Lennox Grenvitte Berxexey, Esq. 


SCOTLAND. 


Lord Advocate 
Solicitor General = 


Right Hon. James Moncrierr. 
Epwarp Francis Martian, Esq, 


IRELAND. 


Lord Lieutenant 

Lord Chancellor - a 
Chief Secretary 

Attorney General « 
Solicitor General « ‘ 


Right Hon. Earl of St. Germans. 
Right Hon. Mazrere Brapy. 
Right Hon. Sir Joun Youne, Bt. 
Right Hon. Apranam Brewster. 
Wii Keoeu, Esq. 


QUEEN’S HOUSEHOLD. 


Lord Steward - - . « 
Lord Chamberlain - - + 
Master of the [lorse - m 
Master of the Buckhounds 


Vice-Chamberlain - - 


Treasurer of the Household - - 
Comptroller of the Household = - - . 
Captain of the Yeomen of the Guard = - 
Captain of the Corps of Gentlemen-at-Arms - 
Chief Equerry and Clerk Marshal - - 
Mistress of the Robes - - : * 


Right Hon. Earl Spencer. 

Most Hon. Marquess of BREADALBANE, 

His Grace the Duke of We.urneron, 

Right Hon. Earl of Bessnorovex. 

Right Hon. Lord Eryzst Avovstusi@ martes Bru- 
DENELL Bruce. 

Right Hon. Earl of Muterave. 

Right Hon. Viscount Drumuanrie. 

Right Hon. Viscount Sypyey. 

Right Hon. Lord Foxsy. 

Lord Atrrep Henry Pacer. 

Duchess of SurHERLAND. 
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THE MINISTRY. 


o 
AS IT STOOD SUBSEQUENTLY TO THE 22nd FEBRUARY, 1855, 





THE CABINET. 


First Lord of the Treasury 
Lord Chancellor 
President of the Council 
Lord Privy Seal 
Home Secretary 
Foreign Secretary 
Colonial Secretary - 
War Secretary - 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 
First Lord of the Admiralty 
President of the Board of Control - 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
Postmaster General 
First Commissioner of W 
Buildings 


orks and Public 


Right Hon. Viscount Paumerston. 
Right Hon. Lord Cranwortu, 
Right Hon. Earl Granvi.iz. 

His Grace the Duke of Arey. 
Right Hon. Sir Gzorcr Grey, Bt. 
Right Hon, Earl of Cuarenpon. 
Right Hon. Lord Joun Russe. 
Right Hon. Lord Panmure. 

Right Hon. Sir Gzorez Cornewatt Lewis, Bt. 
Right Hon. Sir Cuartes Woop, Bt. 
Right Hon. Rosert Vernon Situ. 
Right Hon. Earl of Harrowsy. 
Right Hon. Viscount Cannine. 


Right Hon 
Most Hon. Marquess of LanspowneE. 


. Sir Witt1am Motesworts, Bt, 


NOT IN THE CABINET. 


General Commanding-in-Chief 
Master General of the Ordnance - 
President of the Board of Trade 
Paymaster of the Forces, and Vice-Pre 
of the Board of Trade 


Lords of the Treasury 


sident 


Lords of the Admiralty 


Under Secretary for the Home Department - 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
Under Secretary for the Colonies 

Under Secretary for War 


Joint Secretaries of the Treasury 


Secretary of the Admiralty 
Joint Secretaries of the Board of Control 


Clerk of the Ordnance 
Attorney General 
Solicitor General 
Judge-Advocate General 
Chief Commissioner of the Poor Law 

Secretary to the Poor Law Commissioners © 


Right Hon. Viscount Harpiner, 
Right Hon. Lord Ragan, 
Right Hon. Lord Sranuey of ALDERLEY. 


Hon. Epwarp Pieype.. Bovveriz. 


Right Hon. Viscount Moncx, Viscount Duncan, and 
Hon. Henry Branp. 

Rear Admiral Maurice ,Frepgerick Firzaarpinee 
Berxe.ey, C.B., Rear Admiral Henry Even, Cap- 
tain Peter Ricnarps, C.B., Captain ALEXANDER 
Mityg, and Sir Rosert Pezt, Bart, 

Hon. Witt1am Francis Cowrer, 

Right Hon. Lord WoprEnovuse, 

Joun Batu, Esq. 

Freperick Peet, Esq. 

Right Hon. Wit11am Goopenoven Hayter, and Jamzs 
Witson, Esq. 

Ratpx Bernat Oszorne, Esq. 

Sir Tuomas Nicnonas Repineron, Knt., and Henry 
Danny Seymour, Esq. 

Wiiiam MonsE tt, Esq. 

Sir ALexanper James Epmunp Cocxksury, Knt. 

Sir Ricnarp Berueut, Knt. 

Right Hon. Cuartes Petuam Vinuers. 

Right Hon. Matrnew Taxsor Barnes. 

Cuartes Lennox Grenvittz Bere ey, Esq. 


SCOTLAND. 


Lord Advocate 
Solicitor General 


Lord Lieutenant 
Lord Chancellor 
Chief Secretary 
Attorney General 
Solicitor General 


Right Hon. James Moncreirr. 
Epwarp Francis Maituanp, Esq. 


IRELAND. 
Right Hon. Earl of Carisix. 
Right Hon. Mazrere Brapy. 
Right Hon. Epwarp Horsman. 
Right Hon. Witt1am Keoen. 
Joun Davin FitzcErap, Esq. 


QUEEN’S HOUSEHOLD. 


Lord Steward 

Lord Chamberlain 
Master of the Horse 
Master of the Buckhounds 


Vice-Chamberlain 


Treasurer of the Household 

Comptroller of the Household 
Captain of the Yeomen of the Guard 
Captain of the Corps of Gentlemen at Arms 
Chief Equerry and Clerk Marshal 
Mistress of the Robes 


Right Hon. Earl Spencer. 
Most Hon. Marquess of BREADALBANE, 
His Grace the Duke of WEL.ineTOoN. 
Right Hon. Earl of Bessporoveu. 
Right Hon. Lord Ernest Aveustus Cuartes Brupe- 
{ NELL Bruce. 

Right Hon. Earl of Munerave. 

Right Ion. Viscount Drumuayric. 

Right Hon. Viscount Sypnzy. 

Right Hon. Lord Fotsy. * 

Lord Atrrep Henry Pacer. 

Duchess of SuTHERLAND. 


b 





ROLL OF THE 


LORDS SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL 


In tHe THIRD SESSION oF THE SIXTEENTH PARLIAMENT OF THE UNITED 


Kingpom or GREAT BRITAIN AND JRELAND, 





18° VICTORIA, 1854. 





His Royal Highness Tue Prixce of 
WALES. 

His Royal Highness Grorcr FREDERICK 
ALEXANDER CHARLES Ernest AvGustus 
Duke of CumBeRLAND and ‘TEVIOTDALE. 
(King of Hanover.) 

His Royal Highness Georce WituiAM Fre- 
DERICK CHARLES Duke of CAMBRIDGE. 

Jony Birv Archbishop of CANTERBURY. 

Rosert Monsey Lord Cranwortu, Lord 
Chancellor. 

Tuomas Archbishop of York. 

RicwarD Archbishop of Dusii. 

Georce Dovetas Lord Sunprivce (Duke 
of Argyll), Lord Privy Seal. 


Henry Cartes Duke of Norrotx, Earl 
Marshal of England. 

Epwarp Apotrnuus Duke of Somerset. 

Cartes Duke of Ricumonp. 

Henry Duke of Grarton. 

Henry Cuartes Fitzroy Duke of Brav- 
FORT. 

Wituram Ametius Ausrey DE VerE Duke 
of Saint ALBANS. 

Francis Goporpaix D’Arcy Duke of 
LEEDs. 

Francis Duke of Beprorp. 

Wim Spencer Duke of Devonsntre. 

GrorGce Spencer Duke of MariBoroven. 

Joun Henry Duke of Rpriann. 


Witiam ALEXANDER ANTHONY ARCHIBALD 
Duke of Branpon. (Duke of Hamilton.) 





Witutam Joun Duke of Portianp. 

Grorce Duke of MANCHESTER. 

Henry Petnam Duke of Newcastte. 

ALGERNON Duke of NorTHUMBERLAND. 

Artuur Ricuarp Duke of WELLINGTON. 

RIcHARD PLANTAGENET, Duke of Bucxine- 
HAM and CHanpos. 

Grorce GRANVILLE Duke of SuTHERLAND. 

Henry Duke of CLEVELAND. 


Joux Marquess of Breapatpane, Lord 
Chamberlain of the Household. 


Joun Marquess of WixcHesteER. 

GrorcE Marquess of Tweeppate. (Elected 
for Scotland.) 

Henry Marquess of Lanspowye. 

GrorcEe Ferrars Marquess TowNSHEND. 


James Browntow WILLIAM Marquess of 
SALISBURY. 


Joun ALEXANDER Marquess of Batu. 

JaMES Marquess of ABERCORN. 

RicHarD Marquess of HertrorD. 

Joun Patrick Marquess of Bute. 

Browniow Marquess of EXETER. 

CHARLES Marquess of NorTHAMPTON. 

Grorce CHARLES Marquess CAMDEN. 

Henry Marquess of ANGLESEY. 

Grorce Horatio Marquess of CHOLMONDE- 
LEY. 

Henry WeysrorD CHARLES PLANTAGENET 
Marquess of Hastines. 

Cuar.es Marquess of AILESBURY. 





Qe Qooowe! 
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ROLL OF THE LORDS SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL. 


GeorcE THomas Joun Marquess of WEst- 
meatH. (lected for Ireland.) 

FreperIck Witt1AM Marquess of BRISTOL. 

ARcHIBALD Marquess of AILsa. 

Joun Marquess of BreapaLBaNe. (Jn 


another place as Lord Chamberlain of 
the Household.) 


RicnarD Marquess of WESTMINSTER. 


Constantine Henry Marquess of Nor- 
MANBY. 


James ANDREW Marquess of DALHOUSIE. 


Freperick Earl Spencer, Lord Steward 
of the Household. 


BertraM Artuor, Earl of SHrewspury. 
Epwarp Grorrrey Earl of Dery. 


Francis Taeopuitus Henry Earl of Huy- 
TINGDON. 


Rosert Henry Earl of PemBROKE and 
MontTGoMERY. 


Wu. Earl of Devon. 


CuarLes Joun Earl of Surrotx and Berx- 
SHIRE. 


Wii1am Basit Percy Earl of Denier. 
Joun Earl of WestMoRELAND. 


Grorcre Avaustus FREDERICK ALBEMARLE 
Earl of Linpsey. 


George Harry Earl of Sramrorp and 
WARRINGTON, 


George WILLIAM Ear! of WincHiLsea and 
NorrincHaM. 


Georce Earl of CHESTERFIELD. 

Joun WitxtaM Earl of Sanpwica. 
Artur ALGERNON Earl of Essex. 
James Tuomas Earl of Carpigan. 


Georce WiiuiaM FREDERICK Earl of Car- 
LISLE. 


Water Francis Earl of Doncaster. 
(Duke of Buccleuch and Queensberry.) 
Antuony Earl of SHAFTESBURY. 
Earl of BERKELEY. 
Montaau Earl of ABINGDON. 
Joun Savite Earl of ScarBroven. 
Grorce Tuomas Earl of ALBEMARLE. 
GreorcE Wii.1AM Earl of Coventry. 
GerorceE Earl of Jersey. 
Joun Earl Povterr. 
Gzorce Snorto Earl of Morton. 
ed for Scotland.) 
Cospatrick ALEXANDER Earl of Home, 
(Elected for Scotland.) 


sae Georce Earl of STRATHMORE, 
(Elected for Scotland.) 


(Elect- 





Davin Granam DrummonDd Earl of Arrur, 
(Elected for Scotland.) 


Daviw Earl of Leven 
(Elected for Scotland.) 

Dunpar James Earl of Szxxirx. (Elected 
for Scotland.) 


Tuomas JoHN Earl of ORKNEY. 
for Scotland.) 


Joun Cuarzes Earlof Szarrexp. (Elected 
for Scotland.) 


Wasuineton SEWALLIS Earl FERRERS. 
Wiu1am Watter Earl of Dartmovurs. 


and MELVILLE. 


(Elected 


Cuartes Avcustus Earl of TaNKER- 
VILLE. 

Heneace Earl of AYLESFORD. 

Georce Aveustus Earl CowPEr. 

Pui Henry Earl Stannore. 

Rosert Earl of Harsoroven. 


Tuomas Avcustus WoLSTENHOLME Earl of 
MACCLESFIELD. 


Georce Wittiam Ricuarp Earl of Pom- 
FRET. 

James Earl Grama. (Duke of Montrose.) 

WituraM Earl WALDEGRAVE, 

BertraM Earl of ASHBURNHAM. 


Leicester FirzgeraLD CHartes Earl of 
HARRINGTON. 


Isaac NewrTon Earl of Portsmouts. 


Grorce Guy Earl Brooke and Earl of 
WarWICK. 


Aveustcos Epwarp Earl of Bouckinenau- 
SHIRE. 

Cartes Witiiam Earl FirzwituiaM, 

Francis Earl of Guitrorp. 

Cuartes Pur Earl of Harpwicke. 

Henry Steruen Earl of Incnester. 

Georce Joun Earl De La Warr. 

Witu1am Earl of Rapnor. 

Freperick Earl Spencer. (Jn another 


place as Lord Steward of the House- 
hold.) 


Henry Georce Earl Baruurst. 


Artuur Witts Biunpert Sanpys Troum- 
BULL Wixpsor Earl of Hitisporoven. 
(Marquess of Downshire.) 


George WittiAM FREDERICK Earl of Cra- 
RENDON, 


Wim Davin Earl of Mansrretp. 
Wru1am Earl of ABERGAVENNY. 
Henry Joun Earl Tauzor. 


Georce Aveustus Freperick Joun Earl 
Srranee. (Duke of Athol.) 
b2 





ROLL OF THE LORDS 


Ernest Aveustus Earl of Mount Epe- 
CUMBE. 


Hueu Earl Fortescue. 
EpwarD Earl of Diasy. 
GeorceE Earl of Bevertey. 


Henry Howarp Motynevux Earl of Car- 
NARVON, 


GeorceE Earl Capoean. 

James Howarp Earl of MALMESBURY. 

GerorcE Jonn Danvers Earl of Lanesso- 
roueH. (Elected for Ireland.) 

Francis Witu1am Earl of CHARLEMONT. 


(Lord Charlemont.) (Elected for Ire- 
land.) 

SterHen Earlof Mount Casuett. (L£lect- 
ed for Ireland.) 

Rozert Earl of Mayo. (Elected for Ire- 
land). 

Joun Earl of Ere. (Elected for Ireland.) 

Joun Otway O’Coxnor Earl of Desarr. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

Witu1am Earl of Wicktow. (Elected for 
Ireland). 

Georce Cartes Earl of Lucan. (Elected 
for Ireland.) 


James Earlof Banpoy. (L£lected for Ire- 
land.) 


James Dupré Earl of Catepon. (Llected 
for Ireland.) 


JAMES ALEXANDER Earl of Rosstyy. 
Wiu1aM Earl of Craven. 

Artuur GeorcGE Earl of Onstow. 
CHARLES Earl of Romyey. 

Henry Tuomas Earl of Cuicnester. 
Tuomas Earl of Witton. 

Epwarp James Earl of Powis. 
Horatio Earl Netson. 


Wiiu1aM Earl of Rosse. (Elected for Ire- 
land.) 


Cuarces Hersert Earl Manvers. 

Horatio Earl of OrrorpD. 

Henry Earl Grey. 

Witi1aM Earl of Lonspare. 

Duptey Earl of Harrowsy. 

Henry Earl of Harewoop. 

GiBert Earl of Minto. 

Cartes Murray Earl Catucart. 

James Watter Earl of VervLam. 

Jouy WaitiiamM Srencer Browniow Earl 
BrownLow. 


EpwarD GRANVILLE Earl of Samnt Ger- 
MANS. , 





Epmunp Earl of Mortey. 


Georce Avucustus FrepericK Henry Earl 
of BRADFORD. 


Henry Beaucnamp Earl Beaucnamp. 


RicuarD Earl of Bantry. (Elected for 
Ireland.) 


Ricuarp Earl of Grencatt. (Elected for 
Ireland.) 


Tuomas Pup Earl De Grey. 
Joan Earl of Expo. 

RicHarD WILLIAM Penn Earl Howe. 
Cuartes Sommers Earl Sommers. 


Joun Epwarp CorNwaLLis Earl of Srrap- 
BROKE. ° 


GeorcE Henry RoBert CHARLES WILLIAM 
Earl VANE. 


WiuiaM Pitt Earl AMHERST. 

Joun FrepeRicK Earl Cawpor. 
Wim Georce Earl of Munster. 
Witu1aM Earl of Buruineton. 

Rosert Dunpas Earl of CAMPERDOWN. 
Tuomas GrorGeE Earl of Licurie.p. 


GeorGE Frederick D’Arcy Earl of Dur- 
HAM. 


FREDERICK JOHN Earl of Rivon. 
GRANVILLE GEORGE Earl GRANVILLE. 
Henry Earl of Errivenam. 

Henry Joun Earl of Ducre. 


CHARLES ANDERSON WorsLEY Earl of Yar- 
BOROUGH. 


James Heyry Rosert Earl Innes. (Duke 
of Roxburghe.) 

Tuomas Wiiiiam Ear! of LeIcesTER. 

WiuraM Earl of LovELace. 

Tuomas Earl of ZETLAND. 

Cuar.es Noet Earl of GamnsporoueH. 

WitutaM FirzHarpince Earl FirzHarpInce. 

EpwarpD Earl of ELLENBOROUGH. 

Francis Earl of ELLESMERE. j 

Joun Earl of STRAFFORD. 

CHARLES EpwarpD Earl of CoTrennAmM. 


Rosert Viscount HEREFORD. 

WittramM Henry Viscount STRATHALLAN. 
(Elected for Scotland.) 

Henry Viscount Bo.inesroke and St. 
JouN. 

Evetyn Viscount Fatmovuru. 

GeEorGE Viscount TorrIneTon: 


Aveustus FREDERICK Viscount LEINSTER 
(Duke of Leinster.) 
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SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL. 


Henry Viscount MAyNarD. 
Joun Rosert Viscount Sypney. 
Francois WHELER Viscount Hoop. 


Jonny Viscount De Vesci. (Elected for 
Ireland.) 


CorNWALLIS Viscount HAWARDEN. 
ed for Ireland.) 


Joun Bruce Ricuarp Viscount O’NEILL. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 


Epwarp Jervis Viscount St. Vincent. 

Henry Viscount MELVILLE. 

Witi1am Leonarp Viscount Sipmoutu. 

GeEorGE Viscount Gorpon. (Earl of Aber- 
deen.) 

Epwarp Viscount Exmoutn. 

Ricuarp Jonn Viscount 
(Earl of Donoughmore.) 

Wituiam Tuomas Viscount CLANCARTY. 
(Earl of Clancarty.) 

StapLeton Viscount COMBERMERE. 

Cuartes Jonny Viscount CANNING, 

Cuartes Joun Viscount CANTERBURY. 

Joun Viscount Ponsonby. 

Row.anD Viscount Hm. 

Henry Viscount HarDINceE. 

Hven Viscount Goven. 

STRATFORD Viscount STRATFORD DE Rep- 
CLIFFE. 


(Elect- 


Hurtcninson. 


Cuartes James Bishop of Lonpon. 

EpwarpD Bishop of Durwam. 

Cuar.es RicwarD Bishop of WINCHESTER. 

CurisToPHER Bishop of Bangor. 

Hveu Bishop of Car.isLe. 

GrorGE Bishop of RocHEster. 

James Henry Bishop of GLoucEsTER and 
Bristow. 

Henry Bishop of Exeter. 

Cuartes Tromas Bishop of Ripon. 

GrorceE Bishop of PETERBOROUGH. 

Connor Bishop of St. Daviw’s. 

Henry Bishop of WorcesTER. 

Asnuvurst TurNER Bishop of CHICHESTER. 

Joun Bishop of LicHrie.p. 

Tuomas Bishop of Exy. 

Save. Bishop of Oxrorp. 

Tomas VowLer Bishop of St. Asapu. 

James Prince Bishop of MANCHESTER. 

Renn Dickson Bishop of Hererorp. 

Joun Bishop of CuesTER. 





SamveEL Bishop of Norwicu. 

A.rFreD Bishop of Luanparr. 

Joun Bishop of Livcoxy. 

Water Kerr Bishop of Satispury. 

James Henperson Bishop of Meatu. 

Luptow Bishop of Kiztatoz, KILFenora, 
CLONFERT, AND KInMacDUAGH. 

Marcus Gervais Bishop of KitMorr, Et- 
PHIN, AND ARDAGH. 


Wituram Lennox Lascetzes Lord De Ros. 

Jacos Lord Hastines. 

GrorGE Epwarp Lord AuDLEY. 

Peter Ropsert Lord WitLovenpy DE 
EREsBY. 

Tuomas Crospy WiiiiAm Lord Dacre. 

Cuar.es Ropoireu Lerd Ciinton. 

Tnomas Lord Camoys. 

Henry Lord Beaumont. 

Cuares Lord Stourton. 

Henry Witi1aM Lord Berners. 

Rosert Joun Lord WitLovuecuBy DE BROKE. 

GeEorGE Lord Vaux of HaRrRowDEN. 

St. Anprew Beavcnamp Lord St. Joun of 
BLeEtso. 

Cares Aveustus Lord Howarp DE WAL- 
DEN. 

Wit11aM BernarpD Lord Petre. 

Freperick Benyamin Lord Saye and 
SELE. 

Henry Benepict Lord ARuNDELL of War- 
DOUR. 

Joun Stuart Lord Cuirton. 
Darnley.) 

JoserH THappEvus Lord Dormer. 

Grorce Henry Lord Teynuam. 

Henry VALENTINE Lord StarrorD. 

Grorce Anson Lord Byron. 

Wit1am Lord Warp. 

Hvuen Cartes Lord Currrorp of Cuup- 
LEIGH. 

Joun Lord Gray. (Elected for Scotland.) 

Cuartes Lord Sivcrair. (Elected for 
Scotland.) 

Joun Lord ELpHinsTone. 
Scotland.) 

Cuartes Lord BLantyre. 
Scotland.) 

Cuares Joun Lord Coivitte of CuLross. 
(Elected for Scotland.) 

Henry Francis Lord Ponwartu. (Elected 
for Scotland.) 


(Earl of 


(Elected for 


(Elected for 
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ROLL OF THE LORDS 


Epuvnv Lord Bortz. (Earl of Cork and 
Orrery.) 

THomas Rosert Lord Hay. 
Kinnoul.) 

Diesy Lord MipDLETon. 

Wituuam Joux Lord Monson. 

Georce WituiaAM Freperick Lord Bruce. 

Georee Jouy Brasazon Lord Ponsonsy. 
(Earl of Bessborough.) 

Georce Joun Lord Sonpgs. 

Narwantet Lord ScarsDALe. 

Gerorce Lord Boston. 

Henry Epwarp Lord Houtanp. 

Gerorce James Lord Lovet and Hotianp. 
(Earl of Egmont.) 

Gerorce Joun Lord VERNON. 

Gezorce Dovetas Lord Sunprinez. (Duke 
of Argyll.) (In another place as Lord 
Privy Seal.) 

Epwarp WiiiaAM Lord Hawke. 

Tuomas Henry Lord Fotey. 

Georce Rice Lord Dynevor. 

Tuomas Lord WALSINGHAM. 

Wiuram Lord Bagor. 

Cartes Lord SoutHampTon. 

Fretrcuer Lord GRANTLEY. 

Rosert Dennett Lord Ropyey. 

Ricuarp Noen Lord Berwick. 

Joun Lord SHERBORNE. 

Henry Lord Tyrone. 
terford.) 

Ricwarp Lord Car.eton. 

Cartes Lord SurrieE.p. 

Guy Lord DorcuestTER. 

Gerorce Lord Kenyon. 

RicwarpD Lord BRAYBROOKE. 

Grorce Hammon Lord Fisnerwick. (Mar- 
quess of Donegal.) 

James Lord Doveras of Dovetas. 

Henry Haut Lord Gace. ( Viscount Gage.) 

Epwarp Tomas Lord Tuvr.tow. 

Rosert Joun Lord AUCKLAND. 
of Bath and Wells.) 

Geores Wiii1aM Lord Lytretton. 

Henry Lord Menvir. (Viscount Clifden.) 

Francis Lord Stuart of Castte Stuart. 
(Earl of Moray.) 

Ranpotpn Lord Stewart of Gar igs. 
(Earl of Galloway.) 


James Tuomas Lord SALTERSFORD. 
of Courtown.) 


(Earl of 


(Marquess of Wa- 


(Bishop 


(£arl 


Cuar.es Lord Bropriex. ( Viscount Midle- 
ton.) 

Freperick Lord CaLTHORPE. 

Rosert Joun Lord Carrineron. 

Henry Lord Baynine. 

Wiiuiam Henry Lord Botton. 

Joun Lord WopEnovsE. 

Joun Lord NortHwick. 

Thomas ATHERTON Loyd LILFoRD. 

Tuomas Lord RipBLEsDALeE. 

RicnarD Hosart Lord Firzerson. (Earl 
of Clare.) 

CADWALLADER Davis Lord Buayney. (£lect- 
ed for Ireland.) 

Henry Lord Farnuam. 
land.) 

Jonn Cavenpisu Lord Kitmatns. (Elected 
for Ireland.) 

Rosert Lord Cronprock. (Llected for 
Ireland.) 

Epwarp Lord Crorton. (Elected for Ire- 
land.) 

Eyre Lord Crarisa. (Elected for Ireland.) 

Henry Francis Seymour Lord Moore. 
(Marquess of Drogheda.) 

Joun Henry Lortus Lord Lortus. (Mar- 
quess of Ely.) 

Joun Lord Carysrort. (Earl of Carysfort.) 

RicuarD Pepper Lord ALVANLEY. 

Grorce Ratrpu Lord ABERCROMBY. 

Joun Tuomas Lord REDESDALE. 

Grorce Lord Rivers. 

Artuur Moyses Winu1am Lord Sanpys. 
GeorceE Avcustus FREDERICK CHARLES 
Lord Suzrrietp. (Earl of Sheffield.) 

Davin Montacu Lord Erskrxe. 

Greorce Joun Lord Mont Eactre. 
quess of Sligo.) 

ArcuipaLpD Wit11aAmM Lord ARDROSSAN. 
(Earl of Eglintoun.) 

| James Lord LAUDERDALE. 
derdale.) 

| Georce Artuur Hastines Lord GRANARD. 

| (Earl of Granard.) 

HuneerrorD Lord Crewe. 

| ALAN Leaer Lord GARDNER. 

| Joun Tuomas Lord MANNERS. 

| Joun Avexanper Lord Horetous. (Earl 

| of Hopetoun.) 

FrepDeRIcK WILLIAM RoseErt Lord STEWART 

| of Stewarr’s Court (Marquess of Lon- 

donderry.) 


(Elected for Ire- 


(Mar- 





(Zarl of Lau- 





SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL. 


RicnarD Lord CastuEmarne. (Elected for 
Freland.) 

Cuartes Lord Metrum. (Marquess of 
Huntly.) 

James Lord Ross. (Earl of Glasgow.) 


Wiittam WitLovensy Lord GrinsTEap. 
(Earl of Enniskillen.) 

Wiuui1am Henry Tennison Lord Foxrorp. 
(Earl of Limerick.) 

Francis George Lord CuurcHitt. 

GrorcE Francis Rosert Lord Harris. 

Cuartes Lord CoLtcHeEstTer. 


Witi1am Scuomperc Rosert Lord Ker. 
(Marquess of Lothian.) 


Francis NatHaniet Lord Minster. (Mar- 
quess Conyngham.) 
James Epwarp Wi1i1am Tueoparp Lord 
Ormonde. (Marquess of Ormonde.) 
Francis Lord Wemyss. (Earl of We- 
myss.) 

Rosert Lord CLANBRASSILL. 
Roden.) 

Rosert Lord Kixestox. (Earl of King- 
ston.) 

Epwarp Micwaet Lord Siicuester. (Zarl 
of Longford.) 

Witi1am Lord Marysoroven. 
Mornington.) 

Joun Lord Ortex. (Viscount Massereene.) 

Tomas Henry Lord Ravensworra. 

Tromas Lord DELAMERE. 

Joun Georce Wexp Lord Forester. 

Joun James Lord Ray.eieu. 

Utysses Lord Downes. (Elected for Ire- 
land.) 

Rosert Francis Lord Girrorp. 

Percy Cuton Sypyey Lord Pensnorst. 
( Viscount Strangford.) 


Uuick Joun Lord SomeruHILt. 
of Clanricarde.) 


James Lord Wiean. (Earl of Crawford 
and Balcarres.) 


Tuomas Lord RanFuR.y. 
furly.) 
Gerorce Lord De TaBLey. 
Joun Lord WHARNCLIFFE. 
Wim Lord Feversuam. 
Joun Sincreton Lord Lynpuvrst. 
James Lord Fire. (Larl of Fife.) 
Joun Henry Lord TENTERDEN. 


Tuomas Span Lord Puunxet. (Bishop of 
Tuam, Killala, and Achonry.) 


(Earl of 


(Earl of 


(Marquess 


(Earl of Ran- 





Tuomas Lord Metros. 
dington.) 

Hewry Ricnarp Cuares Lord Cow ey. 

Witu1aM Lord Heytessury. 

ARCHIBALD Joun Lord RosEBERY. 
of Rosebery.) 

Ricwarp Lord CLANWILLIAM. 
Clanwilliam.) 

Epwarp Lord SKELMERSDALE. 

Witiiam Samvuet Lord Wynrorp. 

Henry Lord Brovenam and Vavx. 

Wrtiam Henry Lord Kumarnocx. (£arl 
of Erroll.) 

Artuur James Lord FINGAL. 
Fingall.) 

Cartes WititaM Lord Szrron. (Earl of 
Sefton.) 

Natuantet Lord Crements. (Earl of Lei- 
trim.) 

George Wiuiam Fox Lord Rossiz. (Lord 
Kinnaird.) 

Tuomas Lord Kents. (Marquess of Head- 
fort.) 


Wim Lord CHaAwortH. 
Meath.) ‘ 


Cuartes Apotpavus Lord Dunmore. (Zar 
of Dunmore.) 

Rosert Montcomerre Lord Hamitton. 
(Lord Belhaven and Stenton.) 

Joun Hosart Lord Hownven. 

Fox Lord PANMURE. 

Georce Warwick Lord Portrmore. 

Epwarp Mostyn Lord Mostyn. 

Henry Spencer Lord TEMPLEMORE. 

Epwarp Lord Cloncurry. 

James Lord De SAuMAREz. 

GerorGE GopotPuin Lord GopoLpPHIN. 

Lucivs Bentinck Lord Hunspon. 
count Falkland.) 

Tuomas Lord Denman. 

Rospert CAMPBELL Lord ABINGER. 

Pui Lord De L’Iste and Duptey. 

Witu1aM Brnenam Lord AsHBuRTON. 

Cuartes Lord GLENELG. 

Epwarp Joun Lord HatHErTOoN. 

Gerorce Stevens Lord StraFForpD. 

ArcuipatD Lord Woruinenam. (Earl of 
Gosford.) 

Epwarp Berketey Lord Portman. 

Tuomas ALEXANDER Lord Lovar. 

Wituiam Bateman Lord Bateman. 

Francis Witu1aM Lord Cuartemont.: (In 
another place as Earl of Charlemont.) 


(Earl of Had- 


(Earl 
(Earl of 


(Earl of 


(Earl of 





ROLL OF THE LORDS SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL. 


Francis ALEXANDER Lord Kintore. (Earl 
of Kintore.) 

Cornetivs Lord Lismore. 
more.) 


Henry Rosert Lord Rossmore. 

Rosert SHaptanD Lord Carew. 

Wiu1am Francis Spencer Lord De 
MAUvLeY. 

Joun Lord WRortrTeEsLEY. 

Cartes Lorp SuDELEY. 

Freperick Henry Pavut Lord Metuven. 

Epwarp Joun Lord Stantey of ALDERLEY. 

Hewry Lord Stuart ve Decties. 

Wui1am Henry Lord Leten. 

Bemsy Ricnarp Lord WENLOCK. 

Cares Lord Lurean. 

Artuur Lord Dre FreyneE. 

James Lord DUNFERMLINE. 

Tuomas Spring Lord MonTEaGLe of Bran- 
DON. 

Joun Lord Szaton. 

Epwarp ARTHUR WELLINGTON Lord KEANE. 


( Viscount Lis- 





Joun Lord CAMPBELL. 

Norru Lord Oxexroorp. (Zarl of Stair.) 

Cuarzes Crespieny Lord Vivian. 

Joun Lord ConGLETON. 

Denis St. Georce Lord DuNsANDLE AND 
CranconaL. (Elected for Ireland.) 

Ricuarp Lord Dartrey. (Lord Cremorne.) 

RicHarD BuLKELEY Pamiprs Lord Mi11- 
FORD. 

James Lord Ener. 
Kincardine.) 
FreDERICK TEMPLE Lord CLANDEBOYE. 

(Lord Dufferin and Claneboye.) 
Apert Denison Lord LonpDEsBOROUGH. 
Samvet Jones Lord Overstonz. 
Tuomas Lord Truro. 

Rosert Monsey Lord CRANWwoRTH. 
another place as Lord Chancellor.) 
Joun Cam Lord Broventon. 


Epwarp BurtensHaw Lord Sart Leo- 
NARDS. 


Fitzroy James Henry Lord Raeuan. 


(Earl of Elgin and 


(In 


Memu.—According to the Usage of Parliament, when the House appoints a Select Com- 


mittee, the Lords appointed to serve upon it are named in the Order of their Rank, 
beginning with the Highest; and so, when the House sends a Committee to a Con- 
ference withthe Commons, the Lord highest in Rank is called first, and the rest go 
forth in like Order: But when the Whole House is called over for any Purpose within 
the House, or for the Purpose of proceeding forth to Westminster Hall, or upon any 
public Solemnity, the Call begins invariably with the Junior Baron. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS 


‘RETURNED FROM THE RESPECTIVE Counties, Cities, Towns, AND Borovcus, TO SERVE 
IN THE SIXTEENTH ParviAMENT OF THE UniteD Kinepom or Grear Britain 
AnD IretAnp: AMENDED TO THE OPENING OF THE THIRD SESSION ON THE 
127TH Day or December, 1854. 


ABINGDON. 


ANDOVER. 
William Cubitt, 
Henry Beaumont Coles. 
ANGLESEY. 
Sir Richard Bulkeley Wil- 
liams Bulkeley, bt. 
ARUNDEL. 
Rt. hon. (Edward Howard) 
Lord E. Howard. 


ASHBURTON. 
George Moffatt. 


ASHTON-UNDER-LINE. 
Charles Hindley. 


AYLESBURY. 
Austen Henry Layard, 
Sir Richard Bethell, knt. 


BANBURY. 
Henry William Tancred. 


BARNSTAPLE, 


BATH. 
George Treweeke Scobell, 
Thomas Phinn. 


BEAUMARIS. 
Hon. (George Augustus Fre- 
derick Paget) Lord G. A. 
F, Paget. 


BEDFORDSHIRE. 
Francis Charles Hastings 
Russell, 
Richard Thomas Gilpin. 


BEDFORD. 
William Stuart; 
Samuel Whitbread. 





BERKSHIRE. 
George Henry Vansittart, 
Robert Palmer, 

Rt. hon. William (Keppel) 
Viscount Barrington. 


BERWICK-UPON-TWEED. 
Dudley Coutts Majoribanks, 
John Forster. 

BEVERLEY. 
Hon. Arthur Gordon, 
William Wells. 


BEWDLEY. 
Sir Thomas Edward Win- 
nington, bt. 
BIRMINGHAM. 
George Frederick Muntz, 
William Scholefield. 


BLACKBURN. 
James Pilkington, 
Montague Joseph Feilden. 
BODMIN. 
William Michell, 
Charles Brune Graves Sawle. 


BOLTON-LE-MOORS. 
Thomas Barnes, 
Joseph Crook. 


BOSTON. 
Gilbert Henry Heathcote, 
Benjamin Bond Cabbell. 


BRADFORD. 
Robert Milligan, 
Henry Wickham Wickham. 


BRECKNOCKSHIRE. 
Sir Joseph Bailey, bt. 


BRECKNOCK. 
John Lloyd Vaughan Wat- 
kins. 
BRIDGENORTH. 


Henry Whitmore, 
John Pritchard. 





BRIDGEWATER. 
Charles John KemeysTynte, 
Brent Spencer Follett. 

BRIDPORT. 
Thomas Alexander Mitchell, 
John Patrick Murrough. 


BRIGHTHELMSTONE. 
Sir George Richard Pechell, 


bt., 

Hon. (Alfred Hervey) Lord 

A. Hervey. 
BRISTOL. 

Hon. Francis Henry Fitz- 
hardinge Berkeley, 

William Henry Gore Lang- 
ton. 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

Caledon George Du Pré, 

Rt. hon. Benjamin Disraeli, 

Hon. Charles Compton Ca- 
vendish. 

BUCKINGHAM. 

Rt. hon. Richard Plantage- 
net Campbell (Chandos- 
Grenville) Marquess of 
Chandos, 

John Hall. 

BURY. 

Frederick Peel. 


© 
BURY ST. EDMUND’S. 

Rt. hon. Frederick William 
(Hervey) Earl Jermyn, 

James Henry Porteous 
Oakes. 

CALNE. 

Hon. Henry Petty (Fitz- 
maurice) Earl of Shel- 
burne. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

Hon. Eliot Thomas Yorke, 

Hon. (George John Manners) 
Lord G. J. Manners, 

Edward Ball. 
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List of 


CAMBRIDGE (UNIVERSITY). 
Rt. hon. Henry Goulburn, 
Loftus Tottenham Wigram. 


CAMBRIDGE. 
‘Francis Mowatt, 
Robert Alexander 

Adair. 
CANTERBURY. 
Rt. hon. Sir William Mere- 
dyth Somerville, 


Shafto 


CARDIFF. 
Walter Coffin. 


CARDIGANSHIRE. 

Rt. hon. Ernest Augustus 
(Vaughan). Earl of Lis- 
burne. 

CARDIGAN. 

Pryse Loveden. 


CARLISLE. 
Rt. hon. Sir James Robert 
George Graham, bt., 
Joseph Ferguson. 


CARMARTHENSHIRE. 
David Arthur Saunders 
Davies, 
David Jones. 


CARMARTHEN. 
David Morris. 


CARNARVONSHIRE. 
Hon. Edward Gordon Doug- 
las Pennant. 


CARNARVON. 
William Bulkeley Hughes, 


CHATHAM. 
Leicester Viney Vernon. 
CHELTENHAM. 
Hon. Craven Fitzhardinge 
Berkeley. 
CHESHIRE. 
(Northern Division.) 
William Tatton Egerton, 
George Cornwall Legh. 
( Southern Division.) 
Sir Philip de Malpas Grey 
Egerton, bt., 
John Tollemache. 
CHESTER. 

Hon. Hugh Lupus (Gros- 
venor) Earl Grosvenor, 
Hon. William Owen Stanley. 
CHICHESTER. 

John Abel Smith, 

Hon. (George Charles Henry 
Gordon Lennox) Lord G. 
C. H. G. Lennox. 
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CHIPPENHAM. 
Joseph Neeld, 


Henry George Boldero. 


CHRISTCHURCH. 
John Edward Walcott. 


CIRENCESTER. 
John Randolph Mullings, 
Hon. Ashley George John 
Ponsonby. 
CLITHEROE. 
Le Gendre Nicholas Starkie. 


COCKERMOUTH. 
Henry Wyndham, 
John Steel. 


COLCHESTER. 
William Warwick Hawkins, 
Rt. hon. (John James Robert 

Manners) Lotd J. J. R. 
Manners. 

CORNWALL. 
(Eastern Division.) 
Thomas James Agar Ro- 

bartes, 
Nicholas Kendall. 
( Western Division.) 
Michael Williams, 
Sir Charles Lemon, bt. 


COVENTRY. 
Rt. hon. Edward Ellice, 
Sir Joseph Paxton, knt. 
CRICKLADE. 
John Neeld, 
Ambrose Lethbridge God- 
dard. 
CUMBERLAND. 
(Eastern Division.) 
Hon. Charles Wentworth 
George Howard, 
William Marshall. 
( Western Division.) 
Henry Lowther, 
Samuel Irton. 
DARTMOUTH. 
Sir Thomas Herbert, K.C.B. 


DENBIGHSHIRE, 
Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, 


bt., 
Robert Myddelton Biddulph. 


DENBIGH. 
Frederick Richard West. 


DERBYSHIRE. 
(Northern Division.) 
Hon. George Henry Cayen- 

dish, 
William Pole Thornhill. 
(Southern Division.) 





Charles Robert Colville, 
William Mundy. 





Members. 


DERBY. 
Michael Thomas Bass, 
Laurence Heyworth. 


DEVIZES. 
George Heneage Walker 
Heneage, 
John Neilson Gladstone. 
DEVONPORT. 
Sir Thomas Erskine Perry, 
knt. 
Sir George Frederick Berke- 
ley, K.C.B. 
DEVONSHIRE. 
(Northern Division.) 
Sir Thomas Dyke Acland,bt., 
Lewis William Buck. 
(Southern Division.) 
Sir John Buller Yarde 
Buller, bt., 
Lawrence Palk. 
DORCHESTER. 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan, 
Henry Gerard Sturt. 
DORSETSHIRE. 
Rt. hon. George Bankes, 
Henry Ker Seymer, 
John Floyer. 


DOVOR. 
Hon. Henry Charles (Cado- 
gan) Viscount Chelsea, 
Edward Royd Rice. 


DROITWICH. 
Rt. hon. Sir John Somerset 
Pakington, bt. 


DUDLEY. 
John Benbow. 


DURHAM. 

(Northern Division.) 
Robert Duncombe Shafto, 
Hon. (Adolphus Frederick 

Charles William Vane- 
Tempest) Lord A. F. C, 
W. Vane-Tempest. 

( Southern Division.) 

Hon. (Harry George Vane) 
Lord H. G. Vane, 
James Farrer. 


DURHAM (CITY). 
Robert John Mowbray, 
William Atherton. 

ESSEX. 

(Northern Division.) 

Sir John Tyssen Tyrell, bt., 
Rt. hon. William Beresford. 
(Southern Division.) 
Thomas William Bramston, 
Sir William Bowyer Smijtb, 

bt. 





List of 
EVESHAM. 
Sir Henry Pollard Wil- 
loughby, bt., 
Charles Lennox Grenville 
Berkeley. 
EXETER. 
Sir John Thomas Buller 
Duckworth, bt., 
Edward Divett. 
EYE. 
Edward Clarence Kerrison. 


FINSBURY. 
Thomas Challis, 
Thomas Slingsby Duncombe. 


FLINTSHIRE. 

Hon. Thomas Edward Mos- 

tyn Lloyd Mostyn. 
FLINT. 

Sir John Hanmer, bt. 
FROME. 

Hon. Richard St. Lawrence 
(Boyle) Viscount Dungar- 
van. 

GATESHEAD. 

William Hutt. 


GLAMORGANSHIRE. 
Christopher 


Rice Mansel 
Talbot, 
Sir George Tyler, knt. 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
( Division.) 
Christopher William Cod- 
rington. 


( Western Division.) 

Robert Nigel Fitzhardinge 
Kingscote, 

Robert Blagden Hale. 

GLOUCESTER. 

William Philip Price, 

Hon. Maurice Frederick 
Fitzhardinge Berkeley. 
GRANTHAM. 

Glynne Earle Welby, 

Hon. (Montagu William Gra- 
ham) Lord M. W.Graham. 

GREENWICH. 

Peter Rolt, 

Montagu Chambers. 

GRIMSBY (GREAT). 

Rt. hon. William Richard 
(Annesley) Earl of An- 
nesley. 

GUILDFORD. 

Ross Donnelly Mangles, 

James Bell. 
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HALIFAX. 
Rt. hon. Sir Charles Wood, 


bt., 

Frank Crossley. 
HAMPSHIRE. 
(Northern Division.) 

Rt. hon. Charles Shaw Le- 
fevre, 

Melville Portal. 

( Southern Division.) 
Henry Combe Compton, 
Hon. (William Henry Hugh 

Cholmondeley) Lord W. 
H. H. Cholmondeley. 
HARWICH. 
John Bagshaw, 
David Waddington. 
HASTINGS. 

Patrick Francis Robertson, 

Frederick North. 

HAVERFORDWEST. 
John Henry Philipps. 

HELSTON. 

Sir Richard Rawlinson Vy- 
vyan, bt. 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 
James King King, 

Thomas William Booker, 

Charles Spencer Bateman 
Hanbury. 

HEREFORD. 

Sir Robert Price, bt., 

Henry Morgan Clifford. 

HERTFORDSHIRE. 
Abel Smith. . 

Sir Henry Meux, bt., 

Sir Edward George Earle 
Lytton Bulwer Lytton, bt. 

HERTFORD. 
Hon. William Francis Cow- 
per, 
Thomas Chambers. 
HONITON. 

Joseph Locke, 

Sir James Weir Hogg, bt. 
HORSHAM. 

William Robert Seymour 
Vesey FitzGerald. 

HUDDERSFIELD. 

Hon. George Frederick Sa- 
muel (Robinson) Viscount 
Goderich. 

HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 

Edward Fellowes, 

Hon. William Drogo (Mon- 
tagu) Viscount Mandeville. 


HUNTINGDON. 
Jonathan Peel, 
Thomas Baring. 





Members. 


HYTHE. 
Edward Drake Brockman. 


IPSWICH. 
John Chevallier Cobbold, 
Hugh Edward Adair. 


KENDAL. 
George Carr Glyn. 
KENT. 

(Eastern Division.) 

Sir Edward Cholmeley De- 
ring, bt., 

William Deedes. 

( Western Division.) 
Sir Edmund Filmer, bt., 
William Masters Smith. 


KIDDERMINSTER. 
Robert Lowe. 


KING’S LYNN. 
John Henry Gurney, 
Hon. Edward Henry (Stan- 
ley) Lord Stanley. 


KINGSTON-UPON-HULL. 
William Henry Watson, 
William Digby Seymour. 


KNARESBOROUGH. 
John Dent Dent, 
Basil Thomas Woodd. 


LAMBETH. 
William Arthur Wilkinson, 
William Williams. 


LANCASHIRE. 
(Northern Division.) 
John Wilson Patten, 
James Heywood. 
( Southern Division.) 
William Brown, 
John Cheetham. 
LANCASTER. 
Samuel Gregson, 
Thomas Greene. 


LAUNCESTON. 
Hon. Josceline William 
Percy. 
LEEDS. 
Sir George Goodman, knt., 
Rt. hon. Matthew Talbot 
Baines. 
LEICESTERSHIRE. 
(Northern Division.) 
Edward Basil Farnham, 
Hon. Charles Cecil John 
(Manners) Marquess of 
Granby. 
(Southern Division.) 
Sir Henry Halford, bt., 
Charles William Packe. 








List of 
LEICESTER. 
Sir Joshua Walmsley, knt., 
Richard Gardner. 
LEOMINSTER. 
George Arkwright, 
John George Phillimore. 
LEWES. 
Hon. Henry FitzRoy, 
Hon. Henry Brand. 
LICHFIELD. 

Rt. hon. Henry Manners 
(Cavendish) Lord Water- 
park, 

Hon. (Alfred Henry Paget) 
Lord A. H. Paget. 

” LINCOLNSHIRE. 

(Parts of Lindsey.) 

Rt. hon. Robert Adam Chris- 
topher, 

James Banks Stanhope. 

(Parts of Kesteven and 


‘olland.) 
Hon. William Alleyne (Cecil) 
Lord Burghley, 
Sir John Trollope, bt. 
LINCOLN. 
Charles De Laet Waldo Sib- 
thorp, 
George Fieschi Heneage. 
LISKEARD. 
Ralph William Grey. 
LIVERPOOL. 
Hon. Henry Thomas Liddell, 
Thomas Berry Horsfall. 
LONDON. 
John Masterman, 
Rt. hon. (John Russell) 
Lord J. Russell, 
Sir James Duke, bt., 
Lionel Nathan (Baron) De 
Rothschild. 
LUDLOW. 
Hon. PereyEgerton Herbert, 
Hon. (William John Frede- 
rick Powlett) Lord W. J. 
F. Powlett. 
LYME REGIS. 
William Pinney. 
LYMINGTON. 
Sir John Rivett Carnac, bt., 
Edward John Hutchins. 
MACCLESFIELD. 
John Brocklehurst, 
Edward Christopher Eger- 
ton. 
MAIDSTONE, 
James Whatman, 
William Lee. 


MALDON. 
John Bramley Moore. 
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MALMESBURY. 

Thomas Luce. 

MALTON. 

Hon. Charles William Went- 
worth Fitzwilliam, 

John Evelyn Denison. 

MANCHESTER. 

Rt. hon. Thomas Milner 
Gibson, 

John Bright. 

MARLBOROUGH. 

Rt. hon. (Ernest Augustus 
Charles Brudenell Bruce) 
Lord E. A. C. B. Bruce, 

Henry Bingham Baring. 

MARLOW (GREAT). 
Thomas Peers Williams, 
Brownlow William Knox. 

MARYLEBONE. 

Rt. hon. Sir Benjamin Hall, 

bt. 


MERIONETHSHIRE. 
William Watkin Edward 
Wynne. 
MERTHYR TYDVIL. 
Henry Austin Bruce. 
MIDDLESEX. 
Rt. hon. (Robert Grosve- 
nor) Lord R. Grosvenor, 
Ralph Bernal Osborne. 
MIDHURST. 
Rt. hon. Spencer Horatio 
Walpole. 
MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
Charles Octavius Swinner- 
ton Morgan, 
Edward Arthur Somerset. 
MONMOUTH. 
Crawshay Bailey. 
MONTGOMERYSHIRE. 
Herbert Watkins Williams 
Wynn. 
MONTGOMERY. 
David Pugh. 
MORPETH. 

Rt. hon. Sir George Grey, bt. 
NEWARK-UPON-TRENT. 
Granville Edward Harcourt 

Vernon, 
John Henry Thomas Man- 
ners Sutton. 


NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME | | 


William Jackson, 

Samuel Christy. 
NEWCASTLE-UPON.-TYNE. 
John Fenwick Burgoyne 

Blackett, 
Thomas Emerson Headlam. 


Members. 


NEWPORT. 
William Biggs, 
William Nathaniel Massey. 
NORFOLK. 
(Eastern Division.) 
Henry Negus Burroughes, 
Edmund Wodehouse. 
( Western Division.) 
William Bagge, 
George William Pierrepont 
Bentinck. 
NORTHALLERTON. 
William Battie Wrightson. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 
(Northern Division.) 
Stafford Augustus O’Brien 

Stafford, 
Thomas Philip Maunsell. 
(Southern Division.) 


Richard Henry Richard How- 


ard Vyse, 
Rainald Knightley. 
NORTHAMPTON. 
Rt. hon. Robert Vernon 
Smith, 

Raikes Currie. 
NORTHUMBERLAND. 
(Northern Division.) 
Hon. Algernon George 
(Perey) Lord Lovaine, 
Hon. Charles (Bennett) Lord 

Ossulston. 

(Southern Division.) 

Wentworth Blackett Beau- 

mont, 
Henry George Liddell. 

NORWICH. 

Samuel Morton Peto, 
Edward Warner. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 
(Northern Division.) 
Hon. (Henry William Ca- 
vendish Bentinck) Lord 
H. W. C. Bentinck, 

Hon. (Robert Renebald Pel- 
ham-Clinton) Lord R. R. 
Clinton. 

(Southern Division.) 
William Hodgson Barrow, 
Hon. Charles (Pierrepont) 

Viscount Newark. 
NOTTINGHAM. 
Rt. hon. Edward Strutt, 
John Walter. 


OLDHAM. 
John Morgan Cobbett, 
| William Johnson Fox. 








List of 
OXFORDSHIRE. 
Rt. hon. Joseph Warner 
Henley, 
John Sidney North, 
George Granville Vernon 
Harcourt. 


OXFORD (CITY). 
James Haughton Langston, 
Rt. hon. Edward Cardwell. 


OXFORD (UNIVERSITY). 
Sir William Heathcote, bt., 
Rt. Hon. William Ewart 

Gladstone. 


PEMBROKESHIRE. 
Hon. John Frederick Vaug- 
han (Campbell) Viscount 
Emlyn. 
PEMBROKE. 
Sir John Owen, bt. 


PENRYN anp FALMOUTH. 
Howel Gwyn, 
James William Freshfield. 


PETERBOROUGH. 
Hon. George Wentworth 
Fitzwilliam, 


Thomson Hankey. 


PETERSFIELD. 

Sir William George Hylton 
Jolliffe, bt. 
PLYMOUTH. 

Roundell Palmer, 
Robert Porrett Collier. 

PONTEFRACT. 
Richard Monckton Milnes, 
Benjamin Oliveira. 

POOLE. 

Henry Danby Seymour, 
George Woodroffe Franklyn. 
PORTSMOUTH. 

Rt. hon. Sir Francis Thorn- 
hill Baring, bt., 
Rt. hon. Charles Stanley 
(Monck) Viscount Monck. 
PRESTON. 
Robert Townley Parker, 
Sir George Strickland, bt. 
E RADNORSHIRE. 
Sir John Benn Walsh, bt. 
RADNOR (NEW). 
Rt. Hon. Sir Thomas Frank- 
land Lewis, bt. 
READING. 
Francis Pigott, 
Henry Singer Keating. 
REIGATE. 
Hon, Thomas Somers Cocks. 
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RETFORD (EAST). 
Hon. William Ernest Dun- 
combe, 
Rt. hon. George Edward 
Arundell (Monckton-Ar- 
undell) Viscount Galway. 


RICHMOND. 
Henry Rich, 
Marmaduke Wyvill. 


RIPON. 
William Beckett, 
Hon. Edwin Lascelles. 


ROCHDALE. 
Edward Miall. 


ROCHESTER. 
Hon. Francis John Robert 
Villiers, 
Sir Thomas Herbert Mad- 
dock, knt. 


RUTLANDSHIRE, 
Sir Gilbert John Heathcote, 
bt., 
Hon. Gerard James Noel. 


William Alexander Mackin- 
non. 
ST. IVES. 
Robert Laffan. 


SALFORD. 
Joseph Brotherton. 


SALISBURY. 


William James Chaplin, 
Edward Pery Buckley. 


SALOP, or SHROPSHIRE, 
(Northern Division.) 
William Ormsby Gore, 
John Whitehall Dod. 


(Southern Division.) 

Robert Clive, 

Hon. Orlando George Chas. 
(Bridgeman) Viscount 
Newport. 

SAND 1 

Hon. Charles am (Pel- 
ham-Clinton) Lord C, P. 
Clinton, 

James MacGregor. 


SCARBOROUGH. 

Sir John Vanden Bempde 
Johnstone, bt., 

Rt. hon. George Augustus 
Constantine (Phipps) Earl 
of Mulgrave. 

SHAFTESBURY. 

Hon. William Henry Berke- 

ley Portman. 





Members. 
SHEFFIELD. 


John Arthur Roebuck, 
George Hadfield. 


SHIELDS (SOUTH). 
Robert Ingham. 


SHOREHAM (NEW). 

Sir Charles Merrik Burrell, 
bt., 

Hon. (Alexander Francis 
Charles Gordon Lennox) 
Lord A. F. C. G. Len- 
nox. 

SHREWSBURY, 

George Tomline, 

Edward Holmes Baldock. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 
(Eastern Division.) 
William Miles, 
William Francis Knatchbull. 
( Western Division.) 

Charles Aaron Moody, 

William Henry Powell Gore 
Langton. 


SOUTHAMPTON. 
Brodie M‘Ghie Willcox, 
Sir Alexander James Ed- 
mund Cockburn, knt. 


SOUTHWARK. 
Sir William Molesworth, 
bt., 
Apsley Pellatt. 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 

(Northern Division.) 
Charles Bowyer Adderley, 
Smith Child. 

(Southern Division.) 
Hon. George Anson, 
Hon. Henry William George 

(Paget) Earl of Uxbridge. 
STAFFORD. 

John Ayshford Wise, 
Arthur John Otway. 


STAMFORD. 

Hon. (Robert Talbot Gas- 
coyne Cecil) Lord R. T. 
G. Cecil, 

Sir Frederic Thesiger, knt. 

STOCKPORT. . 

James Kershaw, 

John Benjamin Smith. 
STOKE-UPON-TRENT, 


John Lewis Ricardo, 
Hon. Edward Frederic Leve- 
son-Gower. 





List of 

STROUD. 
George Poulett Scrope, 
Edward Horsman. 


SUFFOLK. 
(Eastern Division.) 
Sir FitzRoy Kelly, knt. 
Sir Edward Sherlock Gooch, 
bt. 

( Western Division.) 
Harry Spencer Waddington, 
Philip Bennet. 

SUNDERLAND. 
George Hudson, 
William Digby Seymour. 

SURREY. 

(Eastern Division.) 
Thomas Alcock, 
Hon. Peter John Locke 

King. 

( Western Division.) 
William John Evelyn, 
Henry Drummond. 

SUSSEX. 

(Eastern Division.) 
Augustus Eliott Fuller, 
Charles Hay Frewen. 

( Western Division.) 

Hon. Charles Henry (Gordon 
Lennox) Earl of March, 
Henry Wyndham. 


SWANSEA, 
John Henry Vivian. 


TAMWORTH. 
Sir Robert Peel, bt., 
John Townshend. 


TAUNTON. 
Rt. hon. Henry Labouchere, 
Sir John William Ramsden, 
bt. 
TAVISTOCK. 
Hon. George Henry Charles 
Byng, 
Robert Joseph Phillimore. 
TEWKESBURY. 
Humphrey Brown, 
John Martin. 


THETFORD. 
Hon. William Henry (Fitz- 
Roy) Earl of Euston, 
Hon. Francis Baring. 
THIRSK. 
Sir William Payne Gallwey, 
bt. 
TIVERTON. 
John Heathcoat, 
Rt. hon. Henry John (Tem- 
ple) Viscount Palmerston. 
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TOTNESS. 

Rt. hon. Edward Adolphus 

(Seymour) Lord Seymour, 
Thomas Mills. 

TOWER HAMLETS. 
Sir William Clay, bt., 
Charles Salisbury Butler. 
TRURO. 

Henry Hussey Vivian, 
John Ennis Vivian. 


Members. 
- WHITBY. 
Robert Stephenson. 
WHITEHAVEN. 
Robert Charles Hildyard. 
WIGAN. 
Joseph Acton, 
Hon. James Lindsay. 
WIGHT (ISLE OF). 
Francis Vernon Harcourt. 


WILTON. 





TYNEMOUTH. 
William Schaw Lindsay. 
WAKEFIELD. 
George Sandars. 
WALLINGFORD. 
Richard Malins. 
WALSALL, 
Charles Forster. 
WAREHAM. 
John Samuel Wanley Saw- 
bridge Erle Drax. 
WARRINGTON. 
Gilbert Greenall. 


Charles Henry Wyndham a 
Court. 
WILTSHIRE. 
(Northern Division.) 
Walter Long, 
Thomas Henry Sutton So- 
theron. 
(Southern Division.) 
Rt. hon. Sidney Herbert, 
William Wyndham. 
WINCHESTER. 
John Bonham Carter, 
Sir James Buller East, bt. 





WARWICKSHIRE. 
(Northern Division.) | 
Charles Newdigate Newde-' 
gate, 
Richard Spooner. 
(Southern Division.) 
Hon. Heneage (Finch) 
Guernsey, 


Evelyn Philip Shirley. 


WARWICK. 
George William John Rep- 
ton, 
Edward Greaves. 
WELLS. 
Robert Charles Tudway, 
Rt. hon. William Good- 
enough Hayter. 
WENLOCK. 
Rt. hon. George Cecil Weld 
Forester, 
James Milnes Gaskell. 
WESTBURY. 
James Wilton, 
WESTMINSTER. 
Sir John Villiers Shelley, 
bt., 

Sir De Lacy Evans, K.C.B. 
WESTMORELAND. 
Hon. Henry Cecil Lowther, 
Hon. Thomas (Taylour) Earl 

of Bective. 


WEYMOUTH ayy MELCOMBE 
REGIS. 


Lord | 


William Lockyer Freestun, 
George Medd Butt. 


| Hon. 


WINDSOR. 
(Charles Wellesley) 
Lord C. Wellesley, 
Charles William Grenfell. 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 
Rt. hon. Charles Pelham 
Villiers, 
Thomas Thornely. 
WOODSTOCK. 
Hon. John Winston (Spen- 
eer Churchill) Marquess 
of Blandford. 


WORCESTERSHIRE. 
| (Eastern Division.) 
| George Rushout, 
John Hodgetts Hodgetts Fo- 
ley. 
( Western Division.) 
Hon. Henry (Pyndar) Vis- 
count Elmley 
Frederick Winn Knight. 
WORCESTER. 
William Laslett, 
Osman Ricardo. 
WYCOMBE (CHIPPING), 
Sir George Henry Dash- 
wood, bt., 

Martin Tucker Smith. 
YARMOUTH (GREAT). 
Sir Edmund Henry Knowles 

Lacon, bt., 
Charles Edmund Rumbold. 
YORKSHIRE. 
(North Riding.) 
Edward Stillingfleet Cayley, 
Hon. Octavius Duncombe. 








List of 
YORKSHIRE—continued. 
(East Riding.) 

Rt. hon. Beaumont (Hotham) 

Lord Hotham, 
Hon. Arthur Duncombe. 
( West Riding.) 
Richard Cobden, 
Edmund Beckett Denison. 
YORK. 
John George Smyth, 
William Mordaunt Edward 
Milner. 





SCOTLAND. 
ABERDEENSHIRE. 





ABERDEEN. 
George Thompson. 
ARGYLLSHIRE., 
Sir Archibald Islay Camp- 
bell, bt. 
AYRSHIRE. 


AYR, &e. 
Edward Henry John Crau- 
furd. 
BANFFSHIRE. 
James Duff. 


BERWICKSHIRE. 
Hon. Francis Scott. 
BUTESHIRE. 
Rt. hon. James Archibald 
Stuart Wortley. 
CAITHNESS-SHIRE. 
George Trail]. 
CLACKMANNAN AND 
KINROSS SHIRES. 
James Johnstone. 
CUPAR, &e. 
Edward Ellice. 
DUMBARTONSHIRE. 
Alexander Smollett. 


DUMFRIES-SHIRE. 

Hon. Archibald William 

(Douglas) Viscount Drum- 

lanrig. 

DUMFRIES, &e. 
William Ewart. 
DUNDEE, 
George Duncan. 
DYSART, &e. 

Robert Ferguson. 
EDINBURGHSHIRE. 
Hon. William Henry Walter 
(Montague-Douglas-Scott) 

Earl of Dalkeith. 
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EDINBURGH. 
Rt. hon. Thomas Babington 
Macaulay, 

Charles Cowan. 
ELGINSHIRE anv NAIRNE. 
Charles Lennox Cumming 

Bruce. 
ELGIN, &c. 
George Skene Duff. 
FALKIRK, &c. 
James Baird. 
FIFESHIRE. 
John Fergus. 
FORFARSHIRE. 

Hon. Adam (Haldane-Dun- 
can) Viscount Duncan. 
GLASGOW. 

Alexander Hastie, 


| John MacGregor. 


GREENOCK. 
Alexander Murray Dunlop. 
HADDINGTONSHIRE. 
Hon. Francis Wemyss (Char- 
teris) Lord Eleho. 
HADDINGTON, &e. 
Sir Henry Robert Ferguson 
Davie, bt. 
INVERNESS-SHIRE, 
Henry James Baillie. 
INVERNESS, &e. 
Alexander Matheson. 
KINCARDINESHIRE. 
Hon. Hugh Arbuthnott. 
KIRKCUDBRIGHT. 
John Mackie. 
KIRKWALL, WICK, &c. 
Samuel Laing. 
LANARF SHIRE. 
William Lockhart. 
LEITH, &e. 
Rt. hon. James Moncreiff. 
LINLITHGOWSHIRE. 
George Dundas. 
MONTROSE, &c. 
Joseph Hume. 
ORKNEY anxp SHETLAND. 
Frederick Dundas. 
PAISLEY. 
Archibald Hastie. 
PEEBLES-SHIRE. 
Sir Graham Graham Mont- 
gomery, bt. 
PERTHSHIRE. 
William Stirling. 
PERTH. 
Hon. Arthur FitzGerald Kin- 
naird. 
RENFREWSHIRE. 
William Mure. 





Members. 


RENFREW, &c. 
Hon. Edward Pleydell Bou. 


verie. 
ROSS anny CROMARTY 
SHIRES. 


Sir James Matheson, bt. 
ROXBURGHSHIRE. 
Hon. John Edmund Elliot. 
SELKIRKSHIRE. 

Allan Eliot Lockhart. 

STIRLINGSHIRE, 
William Forbes. 

STIRLING, &e. 

Sir James Anderson, knt. 
SUTHERLANDSHIRE. 
Hon. George Granville Wil- 

liam (Leveson - Gower) 
Marquess of Stafford. 
WIGTONSHIRE, 
Viscount Dalrymple. 
WIGTON, &e. 
Sir John MacTaggart, bt. 








IRELAND. 
ANTRIM. 


George Macartney. 
ARMAGH. 

Sir William Verner, bt., 
James Molyneux Caulfield. 
ARMAGH (CITY). 

Ross Stephenson Moore. 
ATHLONE, 
William Keogh. 
BANDON BRIDGE. 
Hon. Francis (Bernard) Vis- 
count Bernard. 
BELFAST, 
Richard Davison, 
Hugh MacCalmont Cairns. 
CARLOW. 
John Ball, 
William Bunbury M‘Clintock 
Bunbury. 


CARLOW (BOROUGH). 


| John Alexander. 


CARRICKFERGUS, 
Hon. Wellington Henry Sta- 
pleton Cotton. 
CASHEL. 
Sir Timothy O’Brien, bt. 
CAVAN., 
Hon. James Pierce Maxavell, 
Sir John Young, bt. 
CLARE, 
Sir John Forster FitzGe- 
rald, K.C.B., 
Cornelius O’Brien. 





List of 
CLONMEL. 
John O’Connell. 


COLERAINE. 
Rt. hon. Richard Southwell 
(Bourke) Lord Naas. 


CORK COUNTY. 
Edmund Burke Roche, 
Vincent Scully. 


CORK (CITY). 
Francis Bernard Beamish, 
William Trant Fagan. 


DONEGAL. 
Thomas Conolly, 
Sir Edmund Samuel Hayes, 
bt. 


DOWNSHIRE. 
Hon. (Arthur Edwin Hill) 
Lord A. E. Hill, 
David Stewart Kerr. 


DOWNPATRICK. 
Hon. Charles Stewart Har- 
dinge. 
DROGHEDA. 
James McCann. 


DUBLIN. 
James Hans Hamilton, 
Thomas Edward Taylor. 


DUBLIN (CITY). 
Edward Grogan, 
John Vance. 


DUBLIN (UNIVERSITY). 
George Alexander Hamilton, 
Rt. hon. Joseph Napier. 


DUNDALK. 
George Bowyer. 


DUNGANNON. 
Hon. William Stuart Knox. 


DUNGARVAN. 
John Francis Maguire. 
ENNIS. 
John David FitzGerald. 
ENNISKILLEN. 
James Whiteside. 


FERMANAGH. 
Mervyn Edward Archdall. 


GALWAY. 
Sir .Thomas John Burke, 
bt., 
Thomas Bellew. 


GALWAY (BOROUGH). 
Anthony O’Flaherty, 
Martin Joseph Blake. 
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KERRY. 
Henry Arthur Herbert, 
Hon. Valentine Augustus 
(Browne) Viscount Castle- 
rosse. 
KILDARE. 
William Henry Ford Cogan, 
David O’Connor Henchy. 


KILKENNY. 
William Shee, 
John Greene. 

KILKENNY (BOROUGH). 
Michael Sullivan. 
KING’S COUNTY. 

Patrick O’Brien, 
Loftus Henry Bland. 


KINSALE. 
John Isaac Heard. 
LEITRIM. 
Hugh Lyons Montgomery, 
John Brady. 
LIMERICK, 
William Monsell. 


LIMERICK (CITY). 
James O’Brien, 
Francis William Russell. 


LISBURN. 
Jonathan Joseph Richard- 
son. 
LONDONDERRY. 


Thomas Bateson, 

Theobald Jones. 
LONDONDERRY (CITY). 
Sir Robert Alexander Fer- 

guson, bt. 
LONGFORD. 
Richard Maxwell Fox, 


‘| Fulke Southwell Greville. 


LOUTH. 
Chichester Samuel Fortes- 
cue, 
Tristram Kennedy. 
MALLOW. 
Sir Charles Denham Or- 
lando Jephson Norreys, bt. 


MAYO. 
George Henry Moore, 
George Gore Quseley Hig- 
gins. 
MEATH. 
Frederick Lucas, 
Matthew Elias Corbally. 


MONAGHAN. 
Charles Powell Leslie, 
Sir George Forster, bt. 


Members. 


NEWRY. 
William Kirk. 


PORTARLINGTON. 
Francis Plunket Dunne. 


QUEEN’S COUNTY. 
Michael Dunne, 
Sir Charles Henry Coote, 
bt. 


ROSCOMMON. 
Fitzstephen French, 
Oliver Dowell John Grace, 


ROSS (NEW). 
Charles Gavan Duffy. 


SLIGO. 
Sir Robert Gore Booth, bt., 
Richard Swift. 


SLIGO (BOROUGH). 
John Sadleir. 


TIPPERARY. 
Francis Scully, 
James Sadleir. 


TRALEE. 
Daniel O’Connell. 


TYRONE, 
Rt. hon. Henry Thomas 
Lowry Corry, 
Rt. hon. (Claud Hamilton) 
Lord C. Hamilton. 


WATERFORD. 
Nicholas Mahon Power, 


John Esmonde. 


WATERFORD (CITY). 
Thomas Meagher, 
Robert Keating. 


WESTMEATH. 
William Henry Magan, 
William Pollard Urquhart. 


WEXFORD. 
Patrick McMahon, 
John George. 


WEXFORD (BOROUGH). 
John Thomas Devereux. 


WICKLOW. 

Hon. William Thomas Spen- 
cer (Wentworth Fitzwil- 
liam) Viscount Milton, 

William Wentworth Fitz- 
william Hume. 


YOUGHALL, 
Isaac Butt. 








HANSARD’S 
PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES, 


IN THE 


TuHirp SeEssIion oF 


THE SIXTEENTH PARLIAMENT OF 


THE Unirep Kinapom or Great Brirain AND IRELAND 


APPOINTED TO MEET 20 August, 1852, 


AND FROM THENCE 


CONTINUED TILL 12 DEcEMBER, 1854,1N THE EIGHTEENTH YEAR 


OF THE REIGN OF 


HER MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA. 
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FIRST VOLUME OF THE SESSION. 





HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, December 12, 1854. 


Mixures.] Pusuic Bitts.—1* Select Vestries ; 
Enlistment of Foreigners. 


MEETING OF THE PARLIAMENT. 
HE Par.iaMent, which had been pro- 
rogued successively from the 12th 
August to the 19th October, to the 16th 
November and to the 14th December, 
having been summoned by Proclamation 
to meet on the 12th December, met this 
day accordingly. 
The Session of the Parliament was 
opened by The Queen in Person. 


THE QUEEN’S SPEECH. 

Tue QUEEN, being seated on the 
Throne, and the Commons being at the 
Bar, with their Speaker, HER MAJESTY 
was pleased to make a most gracious Speech 
to both Houses of Parliament, as follows: — 


“ My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

“T wave called you together at this 
unusual Period of the Year, in order 
that by your Assistance I may take 
such Measures as will enable Me to 
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prosecute the great War in which we 
are engaged with the utmost Vigour 
and Effect. 


“Tus Assistance I know will be 
readily given; for I cannot doubt that 
you share My Conviction of the Neces- 
sity of sparing no Effort to augment 
My Forces now engaged in the Crimea. 
The Exertions they have made, and the 
Victories they have obtained, are not 
exceeded in the brightest Pages of our 
History, and have filled Me with Ad- 
miration and Gratitude. 

“Tue hearty and efficient Co-opera- 
tion of the brave Troops of My Ally 
The Emperor of the French, and the 
Glory acquired in common, cannot fail 
to cement still more closely the Union 
which happily subsists between the Two 
Nations. . 

“Tr is with Satisfaction I inform 
you, that, together with The Emperor 
of the French, I have concluded a Treaty 
of Alliance with The Emperor of Aus- 

B 
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tria, from which I anticipate important | 
Advantages to the common Cause. 

“JT wave also concluded a Treaty | 
with the United States of America, by | 
which Subjects of long and difficult | 
Discussion have been equitably ad-| 
justed. 

‘“‘TueseE Treaties will be laid before 
you. 

“ ArtnouGH the Prosecution of the 
War will naturally engage your chief 
Attention, I trust that other Matters of 
great Interest and Importance to the 
general Welfare will not be neglected. 

“T resorce to observe that the ge- 
neral Prosperity of My Subjects re- 
mains uninterrupted. 

“Tue State of the Revenue affords | 
Me entire Satisfaction; and I trust! 
that by your Wisdom and Prudence 
you will continue to promote the Pro- 
gress of Agriculture, Commerce, and 
Manufactures. 

“ Gentlemen of the House of | 
Commons, 

“In the Estimates which will be 
presented to you I trust you will find 
that ample Provision has been made for 
the Exigencies of the Public Service. 


“ My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

“TI rety with Confidence on your 
Patriotism and public Spirit. I feel 
assured that in the momentous Contest 
in which we are engaged you will ex- 
hibit to the World the Example of a! 


united People. Thus shall we obtain{ 


the Respect of other Nations, and may 
trust that, by the Blessing of God, we 
shall bring the War to a successful 
Termination.” 


Her Masesty then retired. 


Hfouse adjourned during pleasure. 


Tlouse resumed. 
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ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO THE SPEECII 
Tue Queen’s Speech having been re- 
ported by the Lorn CHANCELLOR, 
Tue Duke or LEEDS rose to propose 
that an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, in answer to the most 


to the Speech. 


| gracious Speech they had just heard. His 


Grace said, that he felt deeply the import- 
ance of the duty he had to perform at 
such a time as this, and, little accustomed 
as he was to address their Lordships, he 
trusted to their indulgence on this occa- 
sion. In the first place, Her Majesty 
informed them that Parliament was sum- 
moned at this unusual period of the year 
in order, that by their assistance, She 
might be enabled to take measures for the 
prosecution, with vigour and effect, of the 
great war in which this country was now 
engaged, and She expressed her firm con- 
fidence that that assistance would be rea- 
dily given, for there could be no doubt now 
of the necessity of sparing no efforts to 
augment the forees now engaged in the 
Crimea. He'was sure that Parliament 
and the country would, with one voice, one 
heart, one soul, respond to Her Majesty’s 
appeal, and that whatever supplies of mo- 
ney, men, or arms, the exigencies of this 
war, with its attendant expenditure, might 
require, they would be granted at once, 
and with no sparing or niggard hand. 
This would be done, well knowing that, as 
it had been well said, England could never 
afford to wage a little war, and that the 
more vigorously the war was carried on, 
the sooner might we hope to arrive at its 
result—a permanent and honourable peace. 
Her Majesty told then— 

“The hearty and efficient co-operation of the 
brave troops of my aily the Emperor of the 
French, and the glory acquired in common, can- 
not fail to cement still more closely the union 
which happily subsists between the two nations,” 


Her Majesty next said— 

‘Tt is with satisfaction I inform you that, to- 
gether with the Emperor of the French, I have 
concluded a treaty of alliance with the Emperor 


of Austria, from which I anticipate important ad- 
vantages to the common cause,” 


And next that She had— 


“concluded a treaty with the United States by 
which subjects of long and difficult discussion 
have been equitably adjusted.” 


| This latter agreement, he trusted, would 


strengthen the bonds which united two 
nations having one permanent interest and 
being of one common race. But, with re- 
ference to the alliance which Her Majesty 
and the Emperor of France had jointly 
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concluded with the Emperor of Austria, we | engagements had been not only most glo- 
might well rejoice that the righteousness | rious, but they had been most fatal; and 
and justice of the cause in which we were| many of their Lordships’ House, and 
embarked was thus bringing a great Power many a family throughout this realm of 
like Austria over to our side, notwithstand- | Britain, were left to deplore the loss of some 
ing the ties of long and firm alliance which near and dear relative, In their sorrow 
had previously existed between her and | all must sympathise; but it would be some 
that. other Emperor, with whom we are consolation to the bereaved, and they 
unhappily at war. This approach, on the | might find some comfort in the reflection, 
part of Austria, to the views and policy of that their relatives had met a glorious 
our own country and France, afforded the death, fighting for their Queen, for Europe, 
surest—he might say the only—chance of | and for freedom’s cause. Their names 
restoring to the world the blessings of | shall ever be immortal in the roll of fame; 
tranquillity and peace. To that great na- | all honour to the brave survivors a grate- 
tion, with which we were now so closely, | ful country will not fail to pay. He was 
and, he trusted, indissolubly united—to | quite unable to do justice to all their deeds 
whose hearty and efficient co-operation | of heroism. From their commander—the 
with its brave troops we owed so much—/ brave companion in arms of the illustrious 
matchless sharer in all those victories which | Wellington—the leader whose daring ge- 
would for ever shed imperishable glory nius planned and executed that unrivalled 
upon our united arms—honour be to that movement, after the victory of the Alma, 
great nation, and to that great man @ho, by which our armies were enabled to take 
has been called to rule her destinies, | up a commodious and impregnable position 
whose great sagacity and true patriotism on the most assailable side of the fortress, 
have convinced him that the close and | had shown his generalship to be worthy of 
intimate alliance of France with England | the incidents of his earlier career; and 
afforded the best security for the future | that illustrious Royal Duke, who had 
peace of the world. Her Majesty, in’ shown that he possessed all the skill and 
alluding to the splendid actions of our! coolness of a great commander, with all 
soldiers in the Crimea, said that the ex-' the hereditary valour of his illustrious 
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ertions they have made, and the victo-| race—from officers of every degree, and 
ries they have obtained, have not been | of every military rank from highest to 
exceeded in the brightest pages of our | lowest, down to the toil-worn private sen- 
history, and had filled her with admiration | tinel, one and all had shown that ‘‘ every 


and gratitude. He need but refer to the/ man” had ‘done his duty,.’’ England 
brave deeds by which our gallant Army and still owned sons who would continue to 


Navy, with those of our ally, would be 
immortalised. He thought, indeed, that 
history could afford no equal example to 
that of the daring valour with which the 
almost impregnable position of the enemy 
on the heights of the Alma, strengthened 
by every means that art as well as nature 
could provide, was assailed and taken. 
And where could we find any paralle! to 


that desperate and headlong charge of |! 


our scanty force of cavalry at Balaklava? 
Where could we find a parallel, he repeat- 
ed, to that resolute and indomitable valour 
with which our handful of brave men, at- 
tacked unexpectedly under cover of dark- 
ness and mist, fought at Inkerman, hand 
to hand, foot to foot, bayonet to bayonet, 
for hours against the overwhelming masses 
of a resolute and barbarous enemy ? 
They fought, until our brave Allies, with 
their fiery and effectual charge, came to 


make her name honoured and respected 
to the ends of the earth, And, while the 
Army had done all this, honour was also 
due to the nation, for never had there been 
a time when the unanimous spirit of the 
people was expressed with higher enthu- 
siasm, or with a stronger sense of the 
justice of our cause, than the spirit which 
now pervaded all ranks and classes of so- 
ciety throughout this realm. The ranks of 
labour contributed their means, and day by 
day we saw a multitude of recruits leaving 
their homes and ordinary occupations to 
uphold our standard and to fill our camp. 
We saw, day by day, large contributions 
of money, intended not only to afford relief 
to the widows and children ef those who 
fell in the war, but to afford comfort to the 
| sick and wounded, and succour to the worn- 
| out men of the army, whose strength was 
| broken by their toil. All ranks, too, had 





our assistance, and, by their force, united | united to give to the struggling soldier the 
with our own, drove the assailants back to! comforting assurance, in the hour of trial 
the shelter of their batteries. Alas! these’ and danger, that whatever fate befell them- 
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selves, their wives and their children would 
be provided for at home. To secure this, 
a fund had been raised by voluntary offer- 
ings which exceeded by far any similar 
contribution that had ever been made. 
And here we owe a tribute of grateful 
feeling to that fine Colony across the broad 
Atlantic, whose people, loyal, true, and 
brave, have so nobly come forward to 
assist with their contributions the fund 
provided for the relief of the widows and 
orphans of the brave defenders of their 
parent country. What esteem and gra- 
titude do we not owe to those excellent 
and pious women—not only those who 
from holy and religious feelings devote 
their lives to attending and comforting the 
sick, but to those who, leaving all the com- 
forts of friends and home, have freely 
offered their services of mercy to encoun- 
ter all the drudgery of the hospitals in its 
most hideous form—honour, my Lords, 
all honour be to those angelic women, 
those blessed ministers of mercy, whose 
gentle and tender care would visit the 
disabled soldier, and soothe him upon his 
cheerless couch of pain! And now, in 


conclusion, let him express a hope that 
ere long success might crown our efforts, 
and that, by the blessing of Divine Provi- 


dence, peace might soon again resume its 
wonted sway, and the gentler arts of com- 
merce and industry, so roughly interrupted 
by the rude voice of war, might again 
flourish; and, above all, he hoped that 
with returning peace the blessed light of 
Christianity might spread its benign influ- 
ence through those fine regions where it 
was as yet unknown, or known only to be 
despised. Then, indeed, glorious would 
have been the cause for which such great 
calamities had been endured, and for which 
our bravest and our best had bled. His 
Grace concluded by moving, ‘‘ That an 
humble Address be presented to Her Ma- 
jesty in answer to Her Gracious Speech 
from the Throne.” 

The following is a copy of the Address 
agreed to— 


‘*Most Gracious SovEREIGN, 


“We, Your Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal 
Subjects, the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, in 
Parliament assembled, beg leave to convey to 
Your Majesty our humble Thanks for Your Ma- 
jesty’s most Gracious Speech from the Throne. 

“We humbly Thank Your Majesty for inform- 
ing us, that Your Majesty has called us together 
at this unusual Period of the Year, in order that 
by our Assistance Your Majesty may take such 
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Measures as will enable Your Majesty to prose- 
cute the great War in which we are engaged with 
the utmost Vigour and Effect. 


“We assure Your Majesty that this Assistance 
will be readily given, and that we fully agree 
with Your Majesty in the necessity of sparing 
no Effort to augment Your Majesty’s Forces 
now engaged in the Crimea; while we rejoice to 
learn that the Exertions they have made, and 
the Victories they have obtained, which are not 
exceeded in the brightest Pages of our History, 
have filled Your Majesty with Admiration and 
Gratitude, : 


“We participate in the Conviction expressed 
by Your Majesty, that the hearty and efficient 
Co-operation of the brave Troops of Your Ma- 
jesty’s Ally The Emperor of the French, and the 
Glory acquired in common, cannot fail to cement 
still more closely the Union which happily sub- 
sists between the Two Nations, 

“We learn with Satisfaction that, together 
with the Emperor of the French, Your Majesty 
has concluded an Alliance with the Emperor of 
Austria, from which Your Majesty anticipates 
important advantages to the common Cause. 


“We humbly thank Your Majesty for inform- 
ing us, that Your Majesty has also concluded a 
Treaty with the United States of America, by 
which Subjects of long and difficult Discussion 
have been equitably adjusted. 

‘We thank Your Majesty for the Announce. 
ment that these Treaties will be laid before us. 

“We humbly concur in the hope expressed by 
Your Majesty, that although the Prosecution of 
the War will naturally engage our chief Atten- 
tion, yet that other Matters of great Interest and 
Importance to the general Welfare will not be 
neglected, 


“We rejoice to learn that the general Pros- 
perity of Your Majesty’s Subjects remains unin- 
terrupted, and that the State of the Revenue 
affords Your Majesty entire Satisfaction ; while 
we humbly beg to assure Your Majesty of our 
Desire to continue to promote the Progress of 
Agriculture, Commerce, and Manufactures. 


‘*We humbly thank Your Majesty for the Con- 
fidence with which Your Majesty relies on our 
Patriotism and Public Spirit, and for the Convic- 
tion expressed by Your Majesty, that in the mo- 
mentous Contest in which we are engaged we 
shall exhibit to the World the example of a 
united People; and we share Your Majesty’s 
Opinion, that we shall thus obtain the Respect of 
other Nations, and may trust that, by the Bless- 
ing of God, we shall bring the War to a successful 
termination,” 
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Lord ASHBURTON : My Lords, on! united cause. We venttire at most 30,000 
rising to second the Address to Her Ma-/ men, landed on the extreme south of the 
jesty which has just been read, I cannot! Russian dominions. They are attended by 


but express my regret that the sudden ill- | 
ness of a noble Earl lately called up to 
your Lordships’ House should have de- 
prived your Lordships of that attractive 
interest with which his recognised talents 


| @ fleet in which they may be withdrawn in 
| case of reverses. The Austrians, on thtir 
| part, venture not 30,000, but 300,000 
aa, exposed along their whole eastern 


frontier to the masses of the enemy. 


and original turn of mind would have in-| To them there is no retreat, no security, 
vested this hackneyed task. I shall, how-| but in victory. It is due to our brave 
ever, do my best to follow the able and | army that lavishes its blood, performing 
comprehensive speech of the noble Duke. | deeds worthy of the most heroic times of 
Absorbed by the fearful interest of the | chivalry; it is due lastly to the desires 
war, he has scarcely alluded to the solu- | and demands—it is due to the example of 
tion, by treaty, of our long-pending differ- the entire people of Great Britain, who, 
ences with America, a solution which will | setting aside party differences and religious 
be hailed with joy wherever the English | animosities, are ready to devote their lives, 
language is spoken, a solution which gives | their fortunes, to the success of this con- 
evidence of the wisdom of the rulers of the | test, which your Lordships by your deci- 


two countries who are now, as they have | 


been under former auspices, ready to sub- 
mit to the decisions of reason rather than 
appeal to the vengeance of the sword. 
The Address which I have the honour 
to second, pledges your Lordships to no 
opinion upon this subject, nor, indeed, 


sion this night may either greatly imperil 
or greatly promote. 

Never, perhaps, has been seen such a 
| concurrence of noble feelings in the prose- 
'cution of a noble cause. No sex, no age, 
no station, has been backward in sacri- 
fices. The old have brought their contri- 





upon the subject of the other communica- | butions, the young have enlisted, pauper 
tions made in the speech, but it does! school-children subscribe their mite; noble 
pledge you to a solemn engagement with | women, nurtured in luxury, have deserted 


regard to the future conduct of the war 
in answer to the solemn appeal which fell 
so impressively this morning from the lips 
of Her Majesty. 

I believe if the question had then been 
put at once, there would have been an 
answer, as plain, as simple, as unanimous, 
as enthusiastic, as the response to Maria 
Theresa from the magnates of Hungary. 
Never, perhaps, at any period of our his- 
tory has unanimity been more important 
to the vital interests of the country than it 
is at the present moment. It is desirable 
even as regards the enemy with whom we 
are engaged in arms. 

Let us leave him no hope that, from in- 
ternal dissensions, from hesitation of pur- 
pose, from doubt or distrust of the justice 
of our cause, we may fail to push hostili- 
ties with all our heart, and soul, and 
strength, without stint of men, without 
stint of expenditure, until we shall have 
obtained a righteous settlement of our 
claims. It is due to our faithful and 
gallant allies, the French people, the 
unflinching partners of our dangers and 
of our glory—it is due to the straight- 
forward loyalty of their Emperor—it is 
due still more to our new allies, the Aus- 
trians, in proportion to the magnitude of 
the peril which they encounter in our 


| their homes, their all, to attend hospitals 
‘in a barbarous land; the very criminals 
| entreat to be allowed to starve themselves, 
'that the widow and the orphan of the 
soldier may be fed. 

Excuse me, my Lords, if I may, for a 
moment, have scemed to urge these facts 
as if you alone in the midst of a united 
people were inaccessible to the same ge- 
nerous influences. I have stated them 
because 1 deemed it would be grateful to 
you to meditate, as it is grateful to every 
generous mind to expatiate on whatever 
is great and good in the conduct of those 
whom he loves and prizes as his country- 
men. It is with perfect security that I 
leave this question in your Lordships’ 
hands, You will not exhibit this night 
to the world the example of disunion in 
this the most august assembly of the 
realm. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: My Lords, Her 
Majesty has called us together at an un- 
usual period of the year to deliberate upon 
subjects of the highest and gravest im- 
portance, not to this country alone, but 
also to Europe and the world; and if, 
under these circumstances, it had been my 
duty to raise any objection or any cavil to 
the terms of the proposed Address in an- 
swer to the Speech from the Throne—if it 
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had been my intention to propose any | stances has forced itself upon the mind of 
Amendment, or to enter into any contro- the Government; that even the noble Earl 
versy—I should undoubtedly have preferred | at the head of the Government —that 
that some of Her Majesty’s Ministers should | médecin malgré lui~—appears to see that 
have first had the opportunity of stating) there is no course now to be taken but 
fully their views and of explaining the | that which is the most direet—the safest 
conduct pursued by Her Majesty's Govern- and the most honourable because the bold- 
ment, in order that I might have had the , est—and the most consistent with the prin- 
advantage of referring to their statements. ciples of justice. At the opening of the last 
But, my Lords, upon the present occasion | Session of Parliament, I confess it was with 
I have no such intention ; for, under exist-| surprise that I heard in the Speech which 
ing circumstances, even were the Speech| Her Majesty had been advised by Her pre- 
from the Throne open to greater objections | sent counsellors to deliver to Parliament, to 
than, I am happy to say, I consider it to | See how little the Government anticipated 
be, I should think it my duty to abstain | the probable, nay, almost the certain, war 
from moving any Amendment, or adopting | which was impending, and how calmly and 
any step calculated to interrupt the general | deliberately they talked about the various 
unanimity of the House. I have thought | measures of internal improvement, or the va- 
it more becoming and more convenient, rious measures of internal innovation, which 
honoured as 1 am by the confidence of a were to be introduced and carried through 
large number of Members of your Lord-| both Houses of Parliament during the 
ships’ House, that I should take the ear-| Session. I remember that at that time 
liest opportunity of declaring, on the part | the noble President of the Council, in bring- 
of the great Conservative body of this | ing forward one of the suggested measures, 
country, the view which they take, and the | and one not the least important—a project- 
course which they are prepared to pursue, | ed reform in the constitution of Parliament 
at this momentous crisis. Both my noble | —stated that a war with Russia need not 
Friend who moved and my noble Friend | be considered as a matter of such import- 
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who seconded the Address, have, so far as/| ance as to interfere with the ordinary deli- 
my friends are eoncerned, done us but! berations of Parliament. 


Nay, more, the 
scant justice in supposing the impossibility | noble Lord said that he thought the period 
that, upon such an occasion as the present, | at which we were entering upon war with 
there should be anything but unanimous | Russia was the period of all others to se- 
agreement. The present is no time for | lect for the amendment of the constitution 
discussing whether the war might or might | of Parliament, and that it would be a 
not have been avoided. This is no time| splendid moral spectacle for Europe and 
for considering whether, by a different | the world to see that we considered a war 
course of proceeding, Her Majesty’s Minis- | with Russia as a matter of such trivial 


ters might have effected the objects they 
had in view, without involving the country 
in the dangers and calamities of war. In 
that war we are now, as a nation, fairly 
embarked; in that war the nation, as one 
man, sympathises with the Crown and with 
the Government ; in the prosecution of that 
war the nation, as one man, is pressing 
forward with a unanimity of feeling and 
an abnegation of every selfish consideration 
which are almost unparalleled in the his- 
tory of our country; and I may truly say, 
that in the prosecution of this contest it is 
not the Government who are appealing to 
the country, but it is the country that is 
urging upon the Government the prosecu- 
tion of the war with vigour. My Lords, I 
rejoice at the altered tone of the present 
Speech from the Throne as compared with 
the Speech prepared by the Ministers for 
the opening of the last Session. I rejoice 
that at last the gravity of the circum- 
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and unimportant concern that we hardly 
gave a sideglance at the war, but turned 
our main attention to the arrangement of 
our own internal affairs, and, among others, 
to the revision of our Parliamentary sys- 
tem. Various other measures suggested 
in the Speech from the Throne were either 
brought forward or promised. Peace we 
were told to look forward to, and mean- 
while the Government were drifting to- 
wards war. That, my Lords, was the ex- 
pression of a Member of the Government. 
But while the Government was felt to be 
drifting towards war, there was no end to 
the promise of measures which were to be 
brought under the consideration of Parlia- 
ment. Votes were to be taken for the 
war; some thousands of men were to be sent 
to the East, and great expectations were 
held out of the marvellous successes to be 
achieved. Now, my Lords, I rejoice greatly 
in the altered tone of the present Speech 
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from the Throne. The promises of last 
year failed. Those promises produced no 
fruit. Of all the great measures which 
were proposed, hardly one—if one—was 
eventually carried. The Government were 
compelled to abandon the whole of them 
in consequence of the universal conviction 
that the war with Russia—the probability 
and almost the certainty of which was de- 
nied by the Government—was the one 
event upon which the hearts, the minds, 
and the feelings of the whole country were 
set, and was the subject which alone de- 
served serious and important attention. 
Now, forgive me for saying that a tone 
more worthy of the occasion pervades the 
present Speech from the Throne. My 
Lords, it recognises this as a great and 
important occasion. It recognises the war 
in which we are engaged as a great con- 
test, calling for the united efforts of the 
whole country, and requiring that it should 
task its energies to the utmost. Her Ma- 


jesty, devoting almost the whole of Her | 


address to Parliament to that single and 
engrossing topic, expresses a confidence, 
which is not misplaced, that towards the 
vigorous and successful prosecution of the 
war no efforts on the part of the people, no 
energy on the part of Parliament, no sa- 
crifice on the part of the country will be 
felt too great in order to support Her Ma- 
jesty in the most just and honourable 
course which she is pursuing. 

My Lords, before I proceed to comment 
upon any portion of the Speech relative 
to that absorbing topic, I will in a very 
few words, pass over the few other subjects 
to which the Speech refers. Of course, it 
must be a matter of sincere rejoicing to all 
to be informed, upon the authority of the 
Speech from the Throne, that the state of 
the revenue is highly satisfactory, and that 
the gencral prosperity of the country is 
uninterrupted. Undoubtedly, so far as 
the agricultural interest is concerned, the 
blessing of Providence, which has given 
us a bountiful and abundant harvest, com- 
bined—by a curious and unprecedented 
coincidence under such circumstances— 
with a range of prices higher than were ever 
known under any similar circumstances, 
has added to the means of those directly 
interested in the land, and has placed them 
in a position of greatly increased pros- 
perity. I hope, my Lords, that the same 
may be the case with other branches of 
commerce. I learn with satisfaction that 
it is so from Her Majesty’s Speech. But 
Il confess that, unless I am mistaken, the 
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present prosperity of some of the manu- 
facturing districts is not such as to be 
made a subject of congratulation in the 
Speech from the Throne. It may be that 
there is a’ fair amount of business doing, 
and that a fair amount of profit is realised; 
but this I know, that in Manchester, and 
in some of the manufacturing districts in 
that part of the country, a number of mills 
are working short time, and a considerable 
number have stopped altogether. There 
is at this period less demand than I ever 
recollect for land for building purposes ; 
and certainly, though I do not pretend to 
say—for I am thankful that it is not the 
case—that any great and extensive dis- 
tress prevails, I should hadly have thought 
that our manufacturing prosperity at this 
moment was such as to demand peculiar 
notice in the Royal Speech. I may add 
that, for the first time for a long period, 
considerable facilities have been afforded 
for recruiting Her Majesty’s military forces 
in Manchester and the adjoining towns, 
larising partly from the general stimilus 
which has been given to the feclings of 
the country on the subject of the war, but 
in some measure, doubtless, from a con- 
siderable number of hands being unem- 
ployed. 

Her Majesty informs us that she has 
concluded a treaty with the United States 
of America, by which subjects of long and 
difficult discussion have been equitably ad- 
justed. It must, of course, be a matter of 
satisfaction for us to know that any sub- 
jects of difference—and especially of long- 
standing difference—with a community 
connected with us by the ties of blood, of 
language, and, in a great measure, of laws, 
and with whom, upon all occasions, I trust 
it will be the desire, as I am sure it is the 
interest, of this country to keep up the 
most close and intimate connections, have 
been adjusted. That treaty will be laid 
before your Lordships, and until it is be- 
fore us it would be improper for me to pro- 
nounce any opinion upon its merits, or as 
to how far it deserves the character given 
of it by the advisers of the Crown. 

My Lords, the other subjeets which are 
| to occupy the atiention of Parliament in the 
| course of the present Session—the specics 
| of * et cetera,’’ which is substituted for the 
| magniloquent promises held forth in former 
| Speeches—are included in a very modest 
| paragraph, which expresses a hope that, 
‘‘amid the pressure of war, other mat- 
ters of great interest and importance to 
the general welfare will not be negleet- 


to the Speech. 
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ed.”’ We have not received, either from 
Her Majesty’s Government or from the 
Mover or Seconder of the Address, any in- 
timation of the character of those various 
important measures. They are perhaps in 
the secret knowledge of the Cabinet ; or, 


for ought I know, they may be hidden from | 


the discernment and knowledge of the 
Cabinet itself. Upon this topic we may 
safely express our most cordial concurrence 
in Her Majesty’s Speech ; for I am confi- 


dent that whenever ‘‘ any matters of great | 


interest and importance” are introduced 
by Her Majesty’s Government, they will 
receive due consideration. That is a sen- 
timent upon which there can be no differ- 
ence of opinion. 

Now, my Lords, having touched upon 
those questions mentioned in the Royal 
Speech which have no reference to the 
war, I proceed to that much more import- 
ant and all-engrossing topic to which the 
greater portion of the Speech from the 
Throne is devoted. And, in the first place, 
I must be permitted to express my cordial 
concurrence in the language which is now 
in the Speech with regard to the hearty 
and efficient co-operation of the brave 
troops of our ally the Emperor of the 
French, and in the hope which Her Ma- 
jesty entertains, as well as in the convic- 


tion which She expresses, that common | 


dangers, common perils, common glories, 
and common interests, may cement more 
strongly the alliance which happily subsists 
between the two countries. My satisfaction 
at this recognition on the part of Her Ma- 
jesty is increased by the knowledge that 
its importance is also recognised by Minis- 
ters, who not very long ago entertained 
very different views. I rejoice to think 
that that passage in Her Majesty’s Speech 
has been fully concurred in by the right 
hon. Baronet the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty and by the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Board of Control. I re- 
joice also that the noble Earl at the head 
of the Government can feel and can ac- 
knowledge that there is a great important 
advantage to be derived from an intimate 
alliance between this country and France, 
although the destiny of France may not be 
swayed by the House of Orleans. The 
Royal Speech refers to the gallant and 
cordial co-operation and the entire har- 
mony which have prevailed between the 
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many years have been accustomed to regard 
one another with feelings of enmity, have 
not only laid aside altogether those feelings 
of enmity, but, side by side, are rivals in 
glory and brothers in arms on fields similar 
to those where they formerly encountered 
one another as foes, breast to breast, and 
hand to hand. As upon those occasions 
former experience led each to respect the 
valour of the other, so present experience 
leads them to regard each other as brothers 
in arms, engaged in a rivalry without jea- 
_lousy, in the accomplishment of a common 
object, each doing honour to the courage 
and bravery of the other, and animated by 
a common feeling of glory. Words must 
fail to express the debt of gratitude which 
this country owes to those gallant and de- 
voted men; but doubtless comfort and sa- 
tisfaction will be carried to many a gallant 
heart when the assembled Parliament of 
England record their admiration of the 
deeds and their gratitude for the services 
of our gallant troops. My Lords, when I 
remember that, of that numerically small 
} army which was sent out from this country 
la few months ago, probably not one in 
100 of the privates, and probably not one 
in ten of the officers, had ever before heard 
a shot fired in anger; when I remember 
that they went forth, at the first outset of 
their campaign, to pine away in inaction, 
and that their ranks were thinned by dis- 
ease— morally depressing, if anything 
could depress, their indomitable courage— 
when I remember that an army composed 
of such materials, so weakened, so dispi- 
rited, was led to invade the dominions of a 
powerful enemy ; when I remember that 
they were led forth with the most scanty 
equipments, having with them nothing but 
what was absolutely necessary for their 
march, and hardly sufficient for their due 
provision and sustenance ; when I remem- 
ber that such a body of men, under such 
circumstances, found themselves in front 
of a force numerically superior, entrenched 
upon heights, fortified with all the skill and 
all the power which the might and military 
genius of Russia could supply, and forti- 
fied upon ground the natural difficulties of 
which were such as to impede even an ac- 
_ tive and unincumbered man in the ascent, 
although not checked by the enemy; when 
| I remember that these heights were brist- 
| ling with batteries, from which shot and 


vo the Speech. 











troops of our ally and those of our own| shell were poured which mowed down 

army, as well as to their heroic achieve-| the ranks of our men as they ascended 

ments. Private and public accounts concur | that glorious but blood-stained hill; when 

in showing us that. two nations, which for rh remember, too, that in the face of num- 
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bers not inferior to their own, against ali 
the difficulties of position, against all the 
opposition of the most powerful artillery, 
they advanced, weakened in numbers, fall- 
ing by scores, but the survivors closing 
their ranks and pressing forward with indo- 
mitable courage ; when, under these cir- 
cumstances, hand in hand, that body of 
men, who had never before heard a shot 
fired, repulsed a veteran army from a posi- 
tion so fortified, that it had been the boast 
of Russia that no army could dislodge them 
in less than three weeks, while this great 
success was achieved by our raw army in 
the course of three hours; when we remem- 
ber that within a fortnight afterwards, the 
position of our men being changed, they 
being the besieged instead of the besiegers, 
they were assailed by an army seven times 
their number; when we recollect that—al- 
though no doubt having some advantage of 
position—our troops were called to the con- 
flict from successive and continuous labour 
at the intrenchments, suffering from cold, 
from privation, from hunger, in some cases 
from all but nakedness; when we remem- 
ber that they were placed under the dis- 
advantage of a surprise in the darkness of 
a foggy morning; when I find that these 
men, who won the heights of Alma in the 
course of three hours from a numerically 
superior army, resisted the assault of an 
army seven times stronger than themselves, 
and for eight hours maintained the unequal 
contest, sometimes even without ammuni- 
tion, our troops, reinforced and supported 
by a portion of their gallant allies, main- 
tained their position on these blood-stained 
heights ; when I remember these deeds of 
arms—aye, and even the unfortunate but 
astounding charge made by our gallant ca- 
valry—I say that no words can do justice to 
the merits of such brave and heroic soldiers. 
I say that when we read the history of this 
campaign—when we read it, not as _poli- 
ticians, but as men and as Englishmen— 
there cannot be a heart that does not throb 
with honest and generous pride that these 
much-enduring, all-daring, all-achieving 
men were our countrymen; that they were 
British subjects like ourselves; and there 
is hardly an eye from which a tear will 
not spring unbidden when we reflect that 
so many of them are numbered with the 
dead. My Lords, I will not dwell further 
on the subject, on the glory that has been 
achieved, upon the sacrifices they have 
made, or the sufferings they have endured. 
Their country will remember them. Their 
country will know how to value those who 
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still remain ; and, whatever may be the 
honours and rewards by which this coun- 
try can show its gratitude to those who, in 
such unequalled circumstances, and under 
such serious difficulties, maintained, up- 
held, increased the glory of the British 
flag, those honours and those rewards will 
certainly be granted with no nigged hand, 
but with universal approbation, and with 
the cordial consent of a grateful country. 
While I am speaking of honours to be con- 
ferred upon our own gallant officers and 
men, I know not whether I am going be- 
yond the limits of Parliamentary licence, 
and trenching upon that which is the pre- 
rogative of the Crown, if, while speaking of 
the honours to be conferred upon our own 
gallant officers—I know not, I say, whether 
I am trenching upon the prerogative of the 
Crown—but this I know that at the head 
of the army of our ally there is a General 
who has acted with ours in the most cordial 
and uninterrupted harmony, by whose ad- 
vice we have benefited, by whose assistance 
we have largely profited—I know not whe- 
ther I am making a suggestion which I 
ought not to make, when I say I am satis- 
fied that nothing could be more grateful to 
the feelings of the British army and of the 
country at large—nothing, I think, would 
be more due to the gallantry and cordiality 
with which the whole of the French forces 
have supported ours throughout this great 
contest, than, if it were possible, to confer 
upon General Canrobert some mark of mili- 
tary honour. 

I have now attempted to do justice to 
my own feelings with regard to the merits 
of this gallant army, and with regard to 
the sacrifices and privations which it has 
had to contend with. I wish, my Lords, 
that I could here close the observations I 
have to make; and I hope it may not be 
considered inconsistent with the determina- 
tion with which I started of endeavouring 
not to disturb the unanimity of your Lord- 
ships, when I say that it will be necessary 
for me to comment to a certain extent upon 
what appear to have been some of the short- 
comings of the Government in the mode in 
which they have conducted the war. My 
object, however, is not so much to revert 
to the past as to ensure attention for the 
future. I am deeply sensible, my Lords, 
of the responsibility attaching to every man 
who upon this subject utters an opinion, 
and I am most especially anxious that not 
a word should fall from me which might 
savour of exaggeration with respect to our 
apparent losses and the difficulties which 
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our army has had to overcome. 
anxious that not a word should fall from me 
which could give the slightest encourage- 
ment to that powerful adversary against 
whom we are at war, and against whom we 
are determined to contend to the utmost 
of our power, even to our last man and 
our last shilling. Nor do I intend to ca- 
vil at those minor details in which a better 
and more effective arrangement might have 
been made, though I must be permitted to 
say that when Her Majesty’s Government, 
in order to ensure the more effectual carry- 
ing on of the war, received the assistance 
of an additional Secretary of State, re- 
lieved from the charge of any other depart- 
ment, and charged alone with the superin- 
tendence of tlie war, we might have ex- 
pected that greater attention would have 
been paid to these minor details, that there 
would have been less omissions, and that 
better provisions would have been made for 
earrying on the war than in any former 
war in which this country has ever been 
engaged. But, my Lords, I am well aware 
that there must be omissions in carrying 
on any service of so extensive a character, 
and I am not disposed to ecavil at minor 
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details, or to enter into discussion upon | 


this or that matter in which I think a bet- 
ter arrangement might have been made. 


My complaint against the Government is | 


this—that they have from the commence- 
ment, and before the commencement of 
war, lived, as it were, from hand to mouth; 


that they have never anticipated in due | 


time the contingencies of the struggle in 
which they were about to engage, that they 
never considered the greatness of the un- 
dertaking upon which they were entering, 
and that they never made adequate and 


timely provision to meet, not the contingent | 


exigencies of the day, but those exigencies 


which the fortune of war rendered inevit- | 


able. I have always understood that one of 
the first maxims of war is to leave as little 
as possible to chance—to be prepared 
against every possible contingency, and to. 
make those preparations—extravagant if, 
you will—but certainly on such a seale as to | 
prevent anything going wrong, which might | 
have the effect of deranging the whole | 
plan. I cannot but entertain a doubt, 
however—knowing the unwillingness and 
reluctance with which Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment permitted themselves to be drag- 
ged into the war—I cannot but entertain 
a doubt whether they had among them 
those who were capable and disposed to 
take a sufficiently comprehensive view of 
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the great and important interests involved 
in this war, and of its mighty consequences 
and requirements, or that, if there was 
such a man, he was not able to impress 
the reflections of his own mind upon those 
of his colleagues. From the very first to 
the very last, there has been apparent in 
the course pursued by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment a want of previous preparation 
'—a total want of prescience; and they 
have appeared to live from day to day pro- 
| viding for each successive exigency after 
|it arose, and not before it arose. ‘* Too 
late’ have been the fatal words applicable 
to the whole conduct of Her Majesty’s 
Government in the course of the war. 
We were ‘too late”’ in our declaration of 
war. We were “ too late” in deciding that 
the passage of the Pruth was a casus belli 
in the first instance. We were ‘too late”’ 
in sending our troops to the Black Sea, 
and we were too complaisant to the Em- 
peror of Russia, who thanked us for re- 
fusing to act in concert with our French 
allies and send a fleet into the Black Sea 
at a time when the French thought it de- 
sirable. Our co-operation then would have 
been of immense importance, and our non- 
compliance, which extorted thanks from 
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,the Emperor of Russia, controlled to a 


| great extent the action of our allies. We 
were ‘‘ too late,’’ my Lords, in declaring 
the war, we were ‘‘too late” in entering 
the Black Sea, and we allowed the mas- 
sacre of Sinope to take place. At that 
time the Turks were under the pledge of 
| protection from this country, but in the 
teeth of a powerful armament Sinope was 
taken and destroyed; the Turkish fleet 
was destroyed in its own watcrs, and we 
were standing idly by, not at Sinope, but 
in the Black Sea; and, for the purpose of 
co-operation, were either powerless or un- 
willing to interfere in time. And, my 
Lords, when we did go to war, what was 
| the course pursued by Her Majesty’s Go- 
jvernment? It was thought fit—I know 
not for what reason—but it was thought 
fit, in the year 1854, to bring forward a 
| financial Budget at an unusual | period —the 
6th of March. On the 6th of March the 
| financial Budget was brought forward ; and, 
| | though war was not declared until the 27th 
or 25th of March, it was proposed to take 
an inerease of something like 10,000 men 
in the Army, and I think a small increase 
| was to be taken in the Navy. And what 
- the caleulation the Chancellor of the 

Exchequer made for the probable additional 
expense to be incurred in consequence of 
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the war? The calculation was 1,250,0001., ' upon a raw militia and to your recruiting 
being an expense of 50I. for the transport power for making a slight increase to the 
of 25,000 troops. And where? To meet army. And when you sent out these men 
the Russians ? To defend Constantinople ? | in conjunction with the French army, did 
No; but to take them to Malta and to/| you suppose that neither disease, nor the 
bring them back again. This was the de- | sword, nor casualties would have the slight- 
clavation of the Chancellor of the Exche-|est impression upon that small force of 
quer—namely, that the intention of the | 25,000? If such misfortunes were to oc- 
British Government was to ask Parliament | cur, where was a body of men to come 
for the means only of sending 25,000 men | from to reinforce them? Where were your 
to Malta and back again, and for such an | Mediterranean garrisons ? Why were they 
object the income tax was to be doubled | not increased beyond their ordinary and 
for half a year. These were the provi- | | very insufficient strength? And where 
sions made upon the 6th of March, in re- | was your second army of reserve ? Where 
ference to which, when proposed in the! were your reinforcements? You had them 
House of Commons, it was said—‘‘ When | not. You had nothing in the shape of an 
Russia sees these preparations she will’ army of reserve except the reserves you 
indeed be aware of the energy and deter- | had in England, which were unavailable in 
mination, the vigour and decision with case of disaster, and consequently you 
which this country is about to carry on launched forth your army to depend upon its 
the war.’” Why, my Lords, when the Em- | own resources without sufficient provision 
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peror of Russia read that declaration, he 
could but come to one of two conclusions, 
either that the British Government were | 


being made for them, or due foresight exer- 
cised upon the part of the British Govern- 
ment. Perhaps it may be said—though that 


gulling Parliament and imposing upon Bri- | would be no answer to the question—that 
tish eredulity, or that they were not really | the object for which the troops were sent 
in earnest. These 25,000 men might go to | | out was the defence of Constantinople and 
Malta and back again; but as to inter- | the support of the army of Omar Pacha, in 
fering with any of ‘the military operations | preventing the Russians from penetrating 
of Russia, that was impossible. Now, my/|further into the Principalities. Setting 


Lords, what was the foree which we sent | ‘aside the very subordinate condition in 


out? One remembers—and remembers | which that hypothesis places the British 
with mingled feelings of satisfaction and | army, I say that, from the first, that was 
regret—the mustering of those gallant! not the declaration of the British Govern- 
men, the élite of the British army, from ment of the intention and object of the 
25,000 to 30,000 strong, who were sent war. Nor was it possible for the war to 
from this country, and with regard to be limited to such an object. I remember 
whom the Government took the greatest | that on the 19th of June, in answer to my 
possible eredit for the unparalleled | exer- | | noble and learned Friend, who is not now 
tions they had made in sending out in the | in his place (Lord Lyndhurst), the noble 
course of so short a time—namely, i in the | Earl opposite (the Earl of Clarendon) op- 
months of March, April, May, and to the | portunely declared, as he had declared 
beginning of June—so numerous a force. “before, that the object of the war was not 
I do not ‘deny the exertions of the Covern- | merely to afford protection to Constantino- 
ment, and I do not deny that during those | | ple, but to settle at once and for ever that 
three months the utmost activity prevailed | question of Russian supremacy which had 
in every department; but is the sending | been growing in importance for years, not 
out of an army of 30,000 men from a/to say centuries—which had been forced 
country like this an achievement to be | upon us, and which was to be settled once 
looked upon with national pride? I do and for ever. That was the declaration 
not deny the activity which prevailed dur-| made by the noble Earl on the 19th of 
ing two or three months, but why was June; and it was made in almost simi- 
not that activity anticipated by two or | lar terms on the 31st of March, the day 
three months? What did youdo? You on which the Queen’s Message announcing 
sent out from 25,000 to 30,000 men, | [the declaration of war was delivered. It 
and, having done that, you folded your! may be said, that when the Principalities 
hands and said, ‘‘ We have done all that | were relieved from Russian invasion, the ° 
is necessary.’’ You exhausted every avail- | whole course of the campaign was altered 
able means to send out these 25,000 or! —that, in fact, the Allies assumed the 
30,000 men, and you then had to depend | offensive, and gave up the defensive, I 
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can understand that argument, but I don’t 
admit it, because I consider that before 
the siege of Silistria was raised you were 
bound to ulterior objects, to attain which 
a force of 25,000 men was entirely inade- 
quate. But when the siege of Silistria 
was raised, what had you to say? The 
siege of Silistria was raised about the 
23rd of June; the Turkish troops had 
been victorious, and, by their own unas- 
sisted efforts, had repelled the invaders, 
who from strategical reasons had retraced 
their steps, and withdrew from the Princi- 
palities. Then, my Lords, some altera- 
tion of your course followed upon that 
altered state of affairs, and indeed we 
have from the declaration of the Govern- 
ment themselves an intimation that, to- 
wards the middle of July, the expedition 
to the Crimea was decided upon. The 
noble Lord the President of the Council, 
on the 24th of July, made a most re- 
markable statement in the House of Com- 
mons, in which he declared that there 
could be no hope of a just and honourable 
peace so long as Russia was permitted to 
hold the menacing position she occupied in 
Sebastopol. I remember that when a no- 
ble and learned Friend of mine referred to 
the conduct of the war, and to an expe- 
dition to the Crimea, the noble Earl at 
the head of Her Majesty’s Government 
reproached him as indiscreet, observing 
that he was only affording the Emperor of 
Russia an opportunity of fortifying and 
strengthening the works of Sebastopol. 
I don’t think the Emperor of Russia re- 
quired any such warning. On the con- 
trary, he seems to have been much more 
alive to the exigencies of the case than 
Her Majesty’s Government, and for years 
he appears to have been incessantly la- 
bouring in fortifying Sebastopol, and ren- 
(dering it as impregnable as possible. Well, 
my Lords, on the 24th of July, Lord John 
Russell, in the other House of Parlia- 
ment, announced that Russia could no 
longer be permitted to hold her menacing 
position in the Crimea, and we knew, from 
the explanations that took place at that 
period, that an expedition to the Crimea 
had been decided upon. And decided upon 
hy whom? It was decided upon by the 
Government at home. The noble Earl 
opposite (Earl Granville), in the beginning 
of October, in an address to the Stafford- 
shire yeomanry, was one of the Members 
of the Cabinet who furnished that infor- 
mation to the public out of doors. He 
said— 
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“ Government did not conceal from themselves 
the great responsibility of their urging on the 
commanders of both services an attack upon Se- 
bastopol ; they were not ignorant of the opinion 
entertained by many distinguished officers of every 
country in Europe, that, if not impregnable, the 
attempt was of a most difficult nature ; but they 
did feel that the independence and integrity of 
Turkey were a mere joke so long as that fortress 
was deemed impregnable. . . And they (the 
Government) did think that, with the assistance 
of the French, those two forces, acting in cordial 
co-operation, could achieve all that it was possible 
for men to accomplish.” 


Lord J. Russell on the 27th of October 
observed — 

“ Immediately after the siege of Silistria was 
raised, it became a question both with the Go- 


vernment at home and with the generals, what 
should be done on the shores of the Black Sea.’ 


I should have thought that even before 
the raising of the siege of Silistria, it had 
been considered what should be done next, 
supposing the siege to be raised. It ap- 
pears, however, that only on the event of 
the siege of Silistria being raised did the 
Government determine what to do next. 
The noble Lord continued— 

“ The Government at home thought the time 
was come to occupy the Crimea and capture Se- 
bastopol. The instructions of the Governments 
of England and France were received at Varna 
about the middle of July; a meeting of the gene- 
rals of the allied forces took place, and the expe- 
dition was resolved upon.” 


Thus, by the confession of two noble 
Lords, one in this and one in the other 
House of Parliament, it was the Govern- 
ment at home, notwithstanding the repre- 
sentations made by generals of high dis- 
tinction, in every country, of the insuper- 
able difficulties of an attack upon Sebasto- 
pol, who urged on the commanders of the 
allied forces the necessity of making the 
attempt. It was not the act of the gene- 
rals in command of the army, but it was 
urged upon them by the Government at 
home; and, being so urged, it became 
doubly the duty of the Government at 
home to see that no single circumstance 
was omitted, and no provision neglected, 
which was calculated to diminish the diffi- 
culties with which the enterprise was be- 
set, and which could render the task not 
merely practicable, but comparatively more 
easy of fulfilment. Well, my Lords, what 
steps were taken? What steps were taken 
from the middle of June until the end of 
June, when you received intelligence of 
the raising of the siege of Silistria, and 
when you began to consider ‘‘ what next ?” 
What steps were taken to reinforce your 
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army originally of 25,000 men, for the 
more extensive field of operations upon 
which you determined to place them? I 
believe that reinforcements were sent out 
of something like 5,000 men; and from 
that time till the day after the battle of 
Inkerman—I don’t mean to say that 
driblets here and there may not have gone 
out—but from that time till after the bat- 
tle of Inkerman, when the 46th Regiment 
arrived at Balaklava, the army, which was 
originally composed of from 25,000 to 
30,000 men, was left without reinforce- 
ments. The battle of Inkerman was 
fought by not more than 8,000 out of 
from 14,000 to 15,000 British bayonets, 
which constituted your whole force then 
left in the Crimea. In calling attention, 
then, to the course which Government 
pursued, I cannot refrain from saying that 
they took steps in the dark without caleu- 
lating the consequences of their actions, 
and without making provision to secure 
success. 

My Lords, I have now to mention a 
subject which, perhaps, I ought to have 
mentioned before. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment sent out these troops originally to 
Varna, and I must ask your Lordships’ 
permission to read to you a statement 
from an eye-witness, a gallant friend of 
mine, well known to your Lordships, but 
whose name I am not permitted to name 
at present, as I am anxious that in the 
discussion this day justice should be done 
to the merits of the army, and no undue 
reproaches cast upon them. My gallant 
friend says— 

“TI have no idea what line you intend to pur- 
sue, but I do hope that there is to be no reproach 
of delay at Scutari or Varna, From too close an 
economy we had given up all those necessary ap- 
pendages for a field army, without which it can 
neither take care of itself nor move against the 
enemy. We had regiments and very good ones, 
but nothing else. No commissariat, no staff corps, 
no waggon train, no medical establishment for the 
field. All this, and, still more important, a trans- 
port system for cavalry and artillery, had to be 
formed and organised in a country affording abso- 
lutely nothing to help you, and I protest when I 
look back on the work done in the organisation 
of the army at Scutari and Varna, I am sure that 
nothing but the spirit and zeal of English officers 
could have carried it out. The chief blundering 
was in the shipment of stores without method or 
order, by which no one knew where to find them. 
One day I had 100 men searching the Turkish 
Custom House for missing tent-poles, which were 
found after eight hours’ labour.” 

What was the consequence of all this? 
Was the army incapable of movement ? 
No; but it was detained in inaction, amid 
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the pestiferous atmosphere of Varna, and 
there, ‘‘ night by night,”” says my corre- 
| spondent— 

“ Those dreadful graves, fifty or sixty feet long, 
were dug of an evening on the hill near Varna, 
for the poor fellows sure to die in the course of 

| the night.” 

| Surely these are circumstances which raise 
'to the highest pitch the indomitable cou- 
| rage and energies of the men. It might 
be necessary, my Lords, that when the 
| army marched to the banks of the Alma, 
or even when it marched from Alma to 
Balaklava and Inkerman, it should carry 
with it the smallest possible incumbrance. 
It would hardly be possible for an army to 
carry with it any superfluities to the field, 
but certainly it ought to have had medical 
supplies and comforts for the hospitals at 
Varna and Scutari. If such advances 
as have been made were to be attempt- 
ed, these supplies ought to have been at 
hand. The Government had ample means 
of taking them, and every arrangement 
ought to have been made to secure 
them. At one time it was denied that 
there was any want of medical attendance; 
we were told that there was a larger pro- 
portion of medical officers attendant upon 
our force than ever had been known upon 
any previous expedition sent out by this 
‘country. I remember seeing two or three 
| columns occupied in one of the newspapers 
full of particulars as to the amount of 
stores; and when public charity and sym- 
pathy came forward with offers of assist- 
ance—of stores of all descriptions, linen, 
rags, and other appliances for the wounded 
—they were told that there was abundance 
of everything, that there was no want of 
supplies, that there was abundance both of 
medicines and of medical officers. Well, 
a lady has been sent out under the sanction 
of the Government—a lady to whose he- 
roism and that of her companions it is im- 
possible for language to do justice—who, 
sacrificing as they did all that can render 
life attractive, giving up all the comforts 
and luxuries of life, devoted themselves 
with noble self-devotion to mitigate the 
sufferings of our wounded and dying sol- 
diers in the crowded and pestilential hos- 
pitals of a foreign country. What was 
the account contained in the very first 
demand made by these ladies sent out 
under the sanction of Government ? Why, 
it was an ardent, an almost importunate - 
request to the British public to send out 
those very articles which the Government 
said were already supplicd in profusion ; 
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and this was accompanied by the statement 
that in one day eleven me’ had sunk from 
exhaustion, in consequence of not a single 
bottle of wine being at hand for their re- 
lief. Now, this is a subject in regard to 
which, I say, a heavy responsibility devolves 
upon the Government. I cannot tell how 
far these charges are correct, but I know 
they are in every man’s mouth; and I felt, 
consequently, that it was my duty as a 
Peer of Parliament, and as one deeply 
interested in the welfare of the brave men 
whom we have sent out to fight our battles, 
to comment upon what is generally said; 
and I therefore ask the Government not 
only to deny, but to disprove these state- 
ments, if disprove them they can. Well, 
then, you have lately sent out—‘‘ too late”’ 


again !—you have sent out on the 15th of | 
October, for the first time, a supply of win- | 


ter clothing for the troops, who were abso- 


lutely in rags and about to encounter the | 
On the 15th | 


horrors of a Crimean winter. 
of October you sent out to Balaklava an 
abundant supply of winter clothes. 
embarked them on board a magnificent 
vessel—how manned and commanded, I 
ask the noble Duke to explain? You sent 


out also large stores of ammunition, toge- | 
ther with this supply of warm winter cloth- | 
ing, as well as a large supply of medicines | 
The medical stores | 
ought to have been landed at Scutari; but 
when the vessel arrived there it was found | 


and medical comforts. 


that all these stores, although directed first 
to Seutari, were deposited in the hold be- 


neath piles of ammunition and shot, so that | 


it was impossible to get at them without 
discharging and unloading the whole of the 
ammunition and general stores. Conse- 
quently the vessel went on to Balaklava 
without landing them at Scutari. 
laklava Bay, if I am not misinformed, this 
vessel, after losing two of her anchors, was 
for seven days allowed to drag outside, 
although having on board a cargo of ines- 
timable value—in money value, I believe, 
something like half a million, but of a 
value at that moment not to be measured 
by money. Yes, I am told—but I can 
hardly believe it—that for seven days that 
vessel was dragging in thirty fathom water 
in the open sea outside the roads of Bala- 


klava—that she was not taken inside ; and | 


the consequence was the loss of that vessel, 
of her cargo, ammunition, warm clothing, 
and medical stores. And now there is 
another question I wish to ask the noble 
Earl and Her Majesty’s Government. 
I don’t wish to cast any unjust or unde- 
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| served stigma upon those who are re- 
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sponsible to the country; but I am told 
(and I have it on authority which I 
| believe to be valid) that representations 
}had been made to the First Lord of the 
Admiralty to the effect that the comman- 
der of the ship to which I am referring— 
the Prince—to which you were intrusting 
such a priceless cargo, was wholly incom- 
petent to take such a trust, and had 
proved himself so incompetent upon his 
voyage to the Baltic that, in the opinion 
of a distinguished officer, if that vessel 
were sent out under the command of that 
| captain, she would be lost upon her voyage. 
Moreover, I am told that the officer whose 
| opinion was thus expressed was asked if 
he would commit this statement to writing; 
that he did so; that that statement was 
handed to the First Lord of the Admiralty; 
‘and, notwithstanding such a statement 
was received on such an authority, this 
vessel, purchased by the Government, was 
not sent out under the command of an 
officer in Her Majesty’s service, but was 
sent out under the command of that very 
commander of whom this character had 
been given to the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty. I do not state this as a fact 
within my own knowledge ; but I ask the 
noble Duke (the Duke of Neweastle) if it 
be so? and, if so, I ask whether, for the 
loss of that vessel—of her priceless cargo, 
and her crew of 150 men—Her Majesty’s 
Government are not deeply responsible ? 
' But whether the facts on this point are, 
or are not, such as they have been repre- 
sented to me, why was this vessel, with 
such a cargo, permitted so long to drive 
‘outside the bay? Why was she not, at 
any risk and at any inconvenience, taken 
into Balaklava, by which this casualty and 
the lamentable loss we have sustained 
through it would have been prevented ? 
Now, my Lords, in making these com- 
ments I hope and feel that I have made 
them with no desire to embarrass the 
Government, but for the purpose of afford- 
ing the Government an opportunity, if 
possible, of repudiating and refuting them; 
‘and, if they cannot, of strongly urging 
upon the Government to avoid such acts 
for the future. 

But, my Lords, when I charge the Go- 
vernment with an utter unconsciousness 
‘of what they were about to do, I cannot 
have a stronger proof of the justice of the 
‘charge than the very circumstances under 
|which we are meeting this day. Parlia. 
ment stood prorogued until the 14th of 
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November. On the 10th or 11th—I am 
not certain as to the exact day—a Privy 
Council was summoned for the purpose of 
further proroguing Parliament, and a fur- 
ther prorogation accordingly took place from 
the 14th of November to the 14th of De- 
cember, without being accompanied by the 
words, ‘‘ then to meet for the despatch of 
business.’” It was thus perfectly clear, 
then, that on the 10th of November the 
Government had not the slightest inkling 
as to the actual meeting of Parliament on 
the 14th. I admit it is perfectly compe- 
tent for the Government, upon any un- 
foreseen emergency, to call Parliament 
together at an earlier period than that to 
which it is prorogued, but in this case, 
from the terms of the notice officially 
issued—from the omission of the words I 
have mentioned—there was a general un- 
derstanding that there would be a further 
prorogation, and that Members of both 
{Iouses would be enabled to form their 
engagements accordingly, without incon- 
venience. Well, but on the 20th of No- 
vember ‘‘a change came o’er the spirit of 
the dream ”’ of the Government, and that 
which they evidently considered unneces- 
sary on the 10th they deemed so urgent 
and pressing on the 20th that they imme- 


diately summoned Parliament together— 
not on the day to which it had been pro- 


rogued, but two days earlier. There was 
therefore, in the opinion of the Govern- 
ment, not an hour to be lost. Now, what 
was the sudden exigency which had arisen 
in those ten days ? What had occurred in 
the interval to make the meeting of Par- 
liament expedient on the 20th of Novem- 
ber which did not make it equally expe- 
dient on the 10th? Undoubtedly, in the 
meantime the news of the battle of Inker- 
man had arrived. But am I to be told 
that a provision which was so urgent that 
the period to which Parliament had been 
prorogued must be anticipated in order 
to meet it—which was of such importance 
and pressing urgency that Parliament 
must be called hastily together in order 
to provide for it—am I to be told that the 
necessity of such a provision was simply 
occasioned by a battle in which, undoubt- 
edly, you lost a large numerical proportion 
of your men, but which is yet not to be 
compared with many engagements 
modern times? If you caleulated that 
you were going to take, to keep, and to 
raze Sebastopol without any addition to 
that small force, was it only on the 20th 
of November, and not previously to that 
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day, that it eame into your heads that it 
was possible and advisable to take mea- 
sures for increasing the effective strength 
of your army? Your Lordships must 
remember that the Government have not 
yet covdescended to inform us in what 
manner it is intended to strengthen the 
army, or what they mean to do to meet 
the emergency. We have been told, in- 
deed, by the organs of the Government 
that they have money in abundance, and 
don’t stand in need of a loan; and it is 
also hinted that it is intended to take 
powers to enable a portion of the militia 
of this country to volunteer for foreign ser- 
vice, and occupy the places of some of our 
foreign garrisons. Now, if that is the 
case, did not the necessity for that mea- 
sure exist, and was it not foreseen before 
the 20th of November, or was it that, 
after establishing a Minister of War in 
the middle of June, you and the rest of 
his colleagues threw upon him all the re- 
sponsibility and labour of the war, seatter- 
ed yourselves all over the country, never 
taking into consideration the pressing 
military emergencies of the country until 
you met in November? At all events, 
upon the face of the case, I cannot but 
think that the Government stand convicted 
of a want of foreknowledge of the exigen- 
cies of the country up to a very late period, 
as exemplified in the time to which they 
had prorogued Parliament, and the sudden 
reflection which led them to desire an 
earlier meeting. 

My Lords, I have spoken of the gallant 
services of the army in the Crimea; and 
gallantly have they been supported—more 
especially on shore—by the sister service. 
I, however, observe no reference in Her 
Majesty’s Speech to the success achieved 
by our arms in the Baltic, or to the great 
progress made by our exertions there to- 
wards arriving at an honourable and suc- 
cessful issue of this great struggle. Now, 
I should be sorry to say a single word of 
disparagement of the gallant men whom 
we sent out there, but, certainly, never did 
a mighty foree—one of the most powerful 
armaments which this country has ever 
sent forth—sent, too, with no little amount 
of self-laudation— accomplish so little. 
Your Lordships will all remember a cer- 
tain Reform dinner, at which much was 
said of the mighty deeds to be done by a. 
Reform Admiral, and at which very con- 
siderable powers were given to the Admi- 
ral to proclaim war; and, when it was 
proclaimed, it was rather boastfully done. 
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Your Lordships cannot have forgotten that 
order of the day—that signal which was 
given in language, perhaps, not so concise 
as that of Nelson, but in the same spirit. 
I am sure you recollect the injunction to 
every man on board the fleet to sharpen 
his cutlass and prepare for immediate ac- 
tion—to give a good account of the Russian 
fleets if they happened to meet them, and 
if they slunk in their harbours they were 
to be pulled out by main force. I am not 
about to depreciate the conduct of our 
fleet. On the part of individual officers an 
opportunity has been afforded for the ex- 
hibition of great skill and seamanship and 
of great valour. But as far as all the 
results of war go—of all that most ex- 
pensive and most formidable fleet—those 
results are literally nil. You crumbled 
down a half-finished fortress which you 
were not able to occupy; and now one by 
one your ships are dropping home from the 
scene of their labours, but not of their 
exploits. Now, I need not say that I am 
not a naval man, and so far, perhaps, do 
not speak with much authority; but I ap- 
prehend that the Government ought to 
have known beforehand the strength of 
Cronstadt—ought to have been aware of 
the peculiar characteristics of the Baltic, 
which is a sea not altogether unknown 
to British navigators—and the peculiar 
strength possessed by the Russians for 
the defence of their forces there. What 
did the Government do? Why, they sent 
out a fleet of such superior power that it 
would have been an act of madness on the 
part of the Russian fleet to come out and 
meet them in the open sea; and at the 
same time they sent out a fleet the vessels 
comprising which, in consequence of their 
magnitude, were of such a draught of water 
that it was absolutely impossible, looking 
at the depth of water in the Russian 
strongholds, that they and the enemy’s 
ships could come into conflict. The con- 
sequence of this was, that Sir C. Napier 
had been condemned to an ignominious 
inaction, which is only paralleled by that 
old verse, which many of your Lordships 
no doubt remember— 
“ While Chatham’s Earl, with weapon drawn, 

Was waiting for Sir Richard Strachan ; 

Sir Richard, longing to be at ’em, 

Was waiting for the Earl of Chatham.” 
So stood Sir Charles, and so stood the 
Russian Admiral. Both were, no doubt, 
longing to engage, but somehow, from the 
nature of things, it was impossible they 
should come to blows. This is another 
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instance in which the Government will be 
fairly charged with having condemned to ig- 
nominious inactivity one of the finest fleets 
sent out from this country, and this from 
neglecting the most ordinary precautions 
which the exigency of the service required. 
Other persons communicated with the Go- 
vernment on this subject, pointed out the 
shallowness of the water, the necessity of 
employing vessels of small draught of wa- 
ter ; but the Government took no notice, 
or only said, ‘Pooh! pooh! What do 
they know about it?’’ Their views were 
altogether neglected, until again it was too 
late; and when it was too late, and a 
whole year had been lost, then the very 
vessels which ought to have been con- 
structed at first were begun to be built. 
Thus the expenses and opportunities of one 
year were altogether thrown away, and we 
are, so far as the Baltic is concerned, in 
the exact position in which we were before. 
Now, I repeat that I allude to all this, not for 
the purpose of discouraging those gallant 
men who, whether in the Baltic or the Black 
Sea, have done their best to maintain the 
honour of our flag; but if we are to come 
to a successful issue of this great and 
serious war—if we are to look to conquer- 
ing an honourable peacee—we must strike 
decided blows; I say ‘‘ conquering ’’ an 
honourable peace, because I feel assured 
that without conquering a peace you will 
not obtain it. Depend upon it, knowing 
as I do the resources of the Russian Em- 
pire, and knowing the character of the 
great man who rules it—for he is a 
great man, although now employing his 
vast resources for unworthy purposes— 
you will obtain no peace unless you con- 
quer it. You must obtain by your arms 
such advantages and such a superiority as 
to force the Emperor—reluctantly as it 
may be—to submit to your terms of peace ; 
but if you do not achieve some great suc- 
cesses you may have a prolonged, a san- 
guinary, and possibly a disastrous war, 
but an honourable and a successful peace 
you cannot have. 

There is only one more passage, my 
Lords, in Her Majesty’s Speech to which 
I consider myself compelled to refer. 
Her Majesty announces with satisfaction 
that She has concluded a treaty in conjunc- 
tion with the Emperor of the French with 
Austria, from which She anticipates ‘‘ im- 
portant advantages to the common cause.” 
My Lords, I confess that this is a para- 
graph which creates some considerable 
doubt in my mind, There can be no doubt 
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that if for the prosecution of the general | ties, to cover, in point of fact, the Russian 
cause of the war we have drawn to our | retreat, to prevent the Turkish advance, to 
side, instead of being in a very doubtful produce the demoralisation of that hitherto 
neutrality, the great military resources of | successful army, and set at liberty tlic 
Austria, the hearty co-operation of Austria | whole of those forces which the Russians 
in the war will be of the greatest import- | had concentrated in Bessarabia. The Czar 
ance, and of signal benefit to the Powers was thus enabled to throw these forces 
already allied. But, looking to the course | upon our troops, which were already out- 
which Austria has hitherto pursued, I must | numbered by the troops they were besieg - 
be pardoned if I hesitate to express my |ing, and this fresh reinforcement, raising 
satisfaction at such a treaty having been | the armies opposed to them to four, five, 
formed until I, in common with your Lord- and six times their numbers, was poured 
ships, am made acquainted with the nature | upon them mainly, as it appears to me, in 
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of the stipulations and conditions of that 
treaty, the engagements into which Aus- 
tria has entered, and those by which we 
are mutually bound to Austria. I do not 
deny that we ought to make every allow- 
ance for the position of Austria. 





consequence of the intervention of Austria. 
Well, when I consider that this has hither- 
to been the effect of the intervention of 
Austria, I may be permitted to doubt the 
effect of the advantages of the treaty which 


She has | we are told has been entered into—at all 


been playing a dangerous and not very | events, until the terms of that treaty are 


dignified game, and has been playing it | before us. 
with considerable dexterity up to the pre- | 


sent time. She may now feel it her inter- 
est and safety to throw off that doubtful 
mask which she has hitherto worn, and 
throw herself frankly into the arms of the 
Allies, and join in a sincere confederacy with 
the Western Powers. I trust it may be 
so. Up to the present moment, however, 
although it was a favourite text with Her 





We may possibly have entered 
into what, for anything I know, may be 
exceedingly inconvenient engagements, and 
bound ourselves to conditions which it may 
be very difficult to accomplish ; but which 
we should in honour be bound to carry out. 
I know not what are the stipulations which 
have been made, but I am sure that Her 
Majesty’s Government will feel—and it is 
the only point in which I shall attempt to 


Majesty’s Government that negotiations | state an objection, not to the Address itself, 
were protracted in order to secure the im- | but only to the terms of the Address—that 
mense advantages of the co-operation of | it is unreasonable to call upon the House 
Austria and Prussia, I have yet to learn} of Lords to express their satisfaction at a 
what practical result, what benefit we have | treaty the contents of which are known only 





derived, and what co-operation we have 
had either from Austria, or still less from 
Prussia. So far as I can make out the 
course pursued, with regard to the first 
of these Powers, she appears to have been 
doubtfully neutral, and the other doubt- 
fully, or rather practically, hostile; and 
looking to the part which Austria has 
played throughout this campaign, I am not 
at all sure that she has not been in a great 
measure the cause of your want of success 
in the Crimea, and of the lamentable loss 
of life there. It was not till after the 
success achieved by the Turkish arms at 
Silistria that Austria volunteered her inter- 
vention; but when the siege of Silistria 
was raised—when the Russian army was 
in full retreat—when Omar Pacha, at the 
head of a triumphant army, might have 
found occupation for a large portion of the 
forces of the Czar’s army—at that mo- 
ment Austria came in with her interven- 
tion, concluded a treaty with Turkey, the 
effect of which treaty was to give her the 
Occupation and control of the Principali- 
VOL. CXXXVI. [ruiep series. ] 





to Her Majesty’s advisers, who may, indeed, 
fairly express their own sentiments on the 
subject, but who must feel it impossible to 
call upon us to do so, inasmuch as for good 
or evil we know not one single sentence of 
what it contains. I feel quite confident 
that, having made this suggestion, the 
Ministry will look upon it as so reasonable 
that they will consent to modify so far the 
terms of the Address as not to call upon 
the House of Lords to express satisfaction 
at the conclusion of a treaty of which 
they know nothing, but couch the Address 
in the ordinary form, and declare the grati- 
fication of your Lordships that Her Ma- 
jesty should, in conjunction with Her ally 
the Emperor of the French, have con- 
cluded a treaty with the Emperor of Aus- 
tria. I do not move this in the form of an 
Amendment, but am quite certain the Go- 
vernment will themselves see the reason- 
ableness of making such an alteration as 
will relieve us from all difficulty whatever 
with regard to the unanimous adoption of 
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deep importance for the prosecution of this 
war that we should have not only, as we 
have, the cordial, deliberate, steady, reflect- 
ing sanction of the people of this country, 
but also that we should have the opinion 
of Parliament expressed in the most un- 
mistakeable terms; that no questions of 
difference as to the mode in which the war 
has been or may be conducted should in- 
terfere with the unanimous declaration of 
Parliament that we will give to ler Ma- 
jesty every support in our power ; that 
the world at large may see the spectacle 
of a great nation sinking all political ani- 
mosities, all party contention — uniting 
heart and hand, with all the means at 
their disposal, with all the influence they 
ean exercise among their fellow-country- | 
men, to prosecute the war, and—eyen al- 
though they may not entertain confidence 
in those who have the management of that 
war—giving them to the full extent all) 
the support they can require. And I think | 
I am speaking the sentiments of the eoun- 
try and of my own friends and supporters 
when I say that, so far from grudging them 
any supplies, any support which is neces- | 
sary for the successful prosecution of this 
great and important war, it will be the 
country which will urge forward the Minis- 
ters to spare no pains, to omit no exertion, 
to make every sacrifice and every effort for | 
the purpose of securing a just and honour- 
able peace, in consequence of a successful | 
and vigorously prosecuted war. And to 
those gallant men who are at the present 
moment, under circumstances of consider- | 
able difficulty, gallantly fighting the battles 
of their country, who have now to a certain | 
extent been reinforced, and who have ex- | 
hibited indomitable perseverance and a) 
noble courage under all the circumstances | 
of difficulty and discouragement to which 
they have been exposed—to them I would 
say, yet a little more patience, a little 
more courage, a little more perseverance ; | 
the end is not yet, but the end is approach- 
ing ; the eyes of the country are upon you, 
and the united hearts of your countrymen 
are with you; their sympathies are with | 
you in your unparalleled exertions ; men, 
women, and children are collecting stores | 
to alleviate your distress, to minister to 
your comfort, and to assuage your suffer- 
ings; fresh reinforeements are at hand, 
and your unflinching courage and _perse- 
verance during your obstinate resistance 
shall serve as a model to them, exciting 
them to emulate your glory and prove 
themselves worthy of being your fellow- 
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soldiers. Go on, I would say, in the gal- 
lant course which you have commenced, 
and believe that the hearts of your coun- 
trymen are with you, that there is a tear 
for those who have fallen in their country’s 
service; and when you return from this 
expedition, which, with all its difficulties, 
with all its glories, and with all its labours, 
must and will be successful, your example 
will inspire others, and you will be the men 
who will have brought peace to Europe 
and maintained untarnished the honour of 
the British flag, who will have defended 
the weak from the power of the oppressor, 
and who will deserve and will receive the 
blessings of England and of the world. 
Tue Duxe or NEWCASTLE: My 
Lords, whenever upon former occasions 
it has been my duty to follow the noble 
Earl who has just addressed your Lord- 
ships, I have always felt the position in 
which I stood, and the difficulty against 
which I had to contend in endeavour- 
ing to reply to arguments brought for- 
ward by so able and practised a debater; 
and, unquestionably, on the present occa- 
sion, so rightly characterised by the noble 
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Earl as one of momentous importance, I 
| feel this difficulty to be so much greater 
|than it has ever before been, that I must 
‘beg the indulgence of your Lordships 


whilst 1 endeavour to reply to the state- 
ments of the noble Earl as to the conduct 
of the Government, and more particularly 
as to the administration of the department 
of which I have the honour to be the head. 

My Lords, let me at the outset say that 
I rejoice that the noble Earl, in the speech 
which he has addressed to your Lordships 
—although, indeed, I think that in the 
latter part of that speech he rather depart- 
ed from the spirit of its commencement, 
and entered somewhat into unfair and 
party attacks—lI rejoice, I say, that in 
that speech the noble Earl has informed 
our powerful enemy that the only cause of 
disunion which can be found in your Lord- 
ships’ House is the question whether Her 
Majesty’s Government have been energetic 
enough in carrying on this war. I re- 
joice in this, because at a moment like 
the present the interests of a humble in- 
dividual like myself, or of any Government, 
are small indeed when compared with the 
interests of this great country. Better 
that we should suffer in the estimation of 
every man in this country, or in the world, 
than that the Emperor of Russia should 
be under the smallest delusion as to the 
sentiments of the country or of this House. 
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My Lords, in the answer which I hope 
to make to the speech of the noble Earl, I 
am not about to attempt what might be call- 
ed an ‘‘ out-and-out’ defence of the policy 
of the Government, or of the administration 
of the department to which I have the 
honour to belong. I am far too sensible of 
my own shortcomings, and of the difficul- 
ties of administration, to be prepared to 
say that everything that has been done 
has been done in the best possible way, 
that no mistakes have occurred, or that if 
we were now to begin again as on the 29th 
of March—the day on which war was de- 
clared—with the knowledge and experience 
we have acquired, we should do the same 
things exactly in the same manner; but, 
on the contrary, I can say that some 
things not done then would now be done, 
and some things done then would now be 
omitted or amended. Before, however, I 
proceed to comment on the principal 
charges of omission or commission brought 
by the noble Earl, I must, in justice to the 
Government, endeavour to recall to the at- 
tention of your Lordships the cireum- 
stances attending the declaration of war 
and the measures adopted by the Govern- 
ment since the commencement of hostile 
operations. The noble Earl opposite ap- 
peared to me to be somewhat inconsistent 
in the charges which he made against the 
Government; for he began by saying that 
it was clear that at the commencement of 
warlike operations we had some other ob- 
ject in view than the mere defence of the 
Turkish territory and the assistance of 
the Turkish forees; but shortly afterwards, 
when it served his purpose, he endea- 
voured to prove that until the siege of 
Silistria was raised we had no notion as 
to what was to be done next. My Lords, 
I say without hesitation that the first pre- 
sumption of the noble Earl was the cor- 
rect oue, and that we had from the 
very first a double object. One of those 
objects undoubtedly was the support of 
Turkish interests and the protection of 
Constantinople from any possible attack 
by the Russian forces at that time in the 
Principalities; but the second object was, 
that if war should once be declared, and if 
we should be compelled to send an army 
to the East, we would not be satisfied 
with the mere expulsion of the Russian 
troops from the Principalities—we would 
not be content with the status quo—but 
would endeavour to obtain such security 
for the future as would prevent the recur- 
rence of the evils which had involved us 
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in war, and the renewal of any attempt 
‘on the integrity and independence of the 
Turkish empire. Let me add, my Lords, 
that in keeping in view this double object, 
the policy of Her Majesty’s Government 
has been identical with that of the Govern- 
ment of the Emperor of the French; and, 
let me tell the noble Earl, that not merely 
from the first moment of warlike operations, 
but from the very commencement of the 
negotiations which preceded the declaration 
of war, our policy has been in entire accord 
with that of the Emperor of the French, 
and our union with that great empire has 
been most complete. I must say, my 
Lords, that I rather pity the noble Earl 
for his not very dignified attempt to sow 
dissensions between Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment and that of the Emperor of the 
French, by resuscitating on this oceasion 
some miserable election speeches delivered 
long ago by Members of the Government; 
for the noble Earl knows as well as I know 
that there never was an alliance more firm, 
and never a determination to maintain it 
more fixed in the minds of every Member 
of a Government than is this alliance and 
our determination. And when the noble 
Earl turns round and taunts my noble 
Friend at the head of the Government 
with having at last, at a moment like 
the present, discovered that an alliance 
with France is worth having—even with 
others than Orleanists—he must be well 
aware that the policy of my noble Friend 
and of the Government has always been to 
strengthen and cement that alliance: that, 
as when Louis Philippe was on the French 
Throne, we were faithful to our alliance 
with the French people, so, and, perhaps, 
even more 80, is it fixed now in consequence 
of the resolute character of the Emperor 
of the French and the open-handed spirit 
of confidence he has shown. My Lords, 
I have already stated that the policy 
of the Government as regarded the war 
was twofold in its purpose, commencing 
with the immediate protection of the 
Turkish empire; and, in the second place, 
having for its object the prevention of a 
recurrence of evils similar to those which 
have led to the present war; and, I 
apprehend, that the noble Earl might have 
discovered that fact for himself if he had 
considered the steps taken by the Go- 
vernment at the commencement of the 
war in a quarter of the world to which ~ 
he had referred at the conclusion of his 
speech—of course I allude to the Baltic. 
The noble Earl has commented with con- 
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siderable severity upon the result of thej| back again.’’ I do not know where the 
operations in the Baltic, and upon the} noble Earl found any such phrase in any 
conduct of my right hon. Friend the First | speech of a Member of the Government, 
Lord of the Admiralty and the Commander | or whether it is only a picture of bis own 
in Chief in that sea; but, my Lords, I think | imagination ; but I can safely assert that it 
that even if the results which were antici-| never was intended that the troops who 
pated from our operations in that quarter | were sent to Malta should come back, unless 
have not been achieved, nevertheless they | the Emperor of Russia should abandon his 
undoubtedly have not been unattended with | views and sue for peace before they got 
beneficial results. It is true that Cron-| any further—a contingency which was 
stadt and Sweaborg have not fallen, and | considered by no means probable. The 
that the Russian fleet is yet intaet—but | number of troops originally sent out was 
let your Lordships bear in mind the results | between 28,000 and 30,000, and part were 
to the pride and position of Russia—that | despatched to Malta before the commence- 
fleet yet intact has never been able to| ment of hostilities, not to remain there or to 
take the sea, aud the trade of Russia has | be brought back, but to facilitate the convey- 
been entirely suspended. [‘* No, no!’’]| ance of the whole force to Turkey. When 
Noble Lords opposite say ‘‘No;”’ but I} the noble Earl also laughed at the sup- 
am not alluding to trade carried on over- | posed boasted activity of the Government, 
land through a neutral State, but to the} which he said consisted in the operation of 
trade with which a fleet could interfere, and | sending a body of 25,000 men, in a period 
I repeat that the trade of Russia in the} commencing with March, and extending 
Gulfs of Bothnia and Finland has not only | over April, May, and even the beginning 
been crippled, but has been completely | of June, I beg to acquaint him that he is 
suspended. It is not unnatural that the] entirely mistaken. The whole force was 
public should look somewhat slightingly | sent to ‘Turkey, with the exception of some 
upon the capture of Bomarsund, partly} regiments of cavalry, before the end of 
on account of the facility with which the| April, and Lord Raglan, on the 22nd of 
operation was completed, and partly owing | April, received from me instructions to 
to the far greater magnitude of the other | move forward his forees towards Varna. 
siege operation we have undertaken; but if | That force, in conjunction with the army 
your Lordships will consider, and if the pub- | of the Emperor of the French, was, in the 
lie will consider, not what Bomarsund was, | first instance, ordered to Gallipoli. This 
but what it was rapidly becoming, I think | was done, acting on the opinion of military 
that both your Lordships and the public} men, who recommended that we should 
will be of opinion that a great object has|take up a position at Gallipoli, with in- 
been attained by its destruction. 1t was a| structions to the commanders of the united 
fortress to which in a few years Sweaborg | forces to throw up new works, and to oc- 
and Cronstadt would have been as nothing, | cupy a position between the Sea of Mar- 
and in its harbour and under its guns the} mora and the Black Sea. The march of 
whole fleet of Russia would have been able | the Russian forces across the Danube took 
to lie in security. I have no hesitation, | place, and on the 22nd of April orders were 
my Lords, in saying that had Bomarsund | issued to move troops to Varna for the 
not been destroyed, in a few years the | support of that place, and subsequently for 
Gulf of Bothnia would have become a Rus- | the support of Silistria. I may here men- 
sian lake, and Stockholm would at any | tion that about this time a new complica- 
moment have been at the mercy of Russia. | tion in the aspect of affairs appeared in 
I say, then, that the noble Earl was not} Greece, which threatened to embarrass the 
justified in commenting upon the opera-| operations of the other nations engaged in 
tions in the Baltic in the manner which | the contest; and I think that it was on the 
he has thought fit to adopt. But I will] 20th of May that forces, both English 
now pass to another subject. and French, were sent to the Pirzus to se- 

The noble Earl commented upon the|cure that neutrality on the part of Greece 
Budget which was proposed to Parliament | which had already begun to be somewhat 
at the commencement of the war, and he! doubtful. The noble Earl then came to 
said that the Government had prepared | that part of his case in which he thought it 
an estimate for merely sending 25,000 | favourable to his views to represent that 
soldiers to Malta and back again, and the | it was only after the siege of Silistria was 
noble Earl dwelt upon a phrase which ap-| raised that we contemplated the invasion 
peared very agreeable to him, ‘‘ Malta and | of the Crimea; and in support of that state- 
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ment, he quoted passages from speeches 
made by the noble Lord the President of 
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gence was received, the Cabinet met and 
decided that now, as the first object of 
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the Council and my noble Friend near me 
(Earl Granville). The noble Earl said 
that it was only after the siege of Silistria 
was raised that we began to inquire what 
was to be done next, and that the generals | 


their policy was accomplished, and any 
immediate march of the Russians into the 
Turkish territory prevented, the moment 
had arrived for attempting the second ob- 
ject of the war, and for striking a home 


received orders to proceed to the Crimea ;| blow at the power of Russia; with the 
and he proceeded to say that it was in spite view of depriving her of the means of ag- 
of the representations of the generals that | gression which she had employed against 
that order was given by ‘the Govern- | the Turkish empire. On the 29th of 
ment at home, and without due deference | June—only seven days after the raising 
to military opinion, which, he was per- | of the siege of Silistria—directions were 
suaded deprecated the undertaking. Now, | given in a “despatch to Lord Raglan to un- 
let me inform the noble Earl that he is in| dertake the expedition to the Crimea. The 
error in the whole of that statement. | noble Earl has commented on the allegation 
From the very first the invasion of the | that, when the expedition was ordered, we 
Crimea was contemplated, and I only | did not strengthen the forces under the 
wish that it were consistent with my! command of Lord Raglan to the extent 
duty to lay before your Lordships the | we ought to have done ; ; but I cannot for- 
despatches between Lord Raglan and my- | get that at the time of which I am now 
self with reference to the conduct of this | speaking—the end of June—there was 
war; but I think, my Lords, that you | not a voice in this House or a voice in this 
would agree with me ‘that this is not a! ‘country, which, although raised in con- 
fitting time for the production of such | 'demnation of acts of the Government, did 
documents, and that if, during the conduct | not assert that our forces were sufficient to 
of the war, I were to produce them, it accomplish the object in view, and did not 


would be dangerous for the public service ; 
but the production of these documents | 
would prove that which I now ask you to | 
believe on my authority, that on the very 


day on which the first official instructions | 


were first given to Lord Raglan, instrue- 


tions were also given him in a separate | 


_deprecate delay, for which it was said there 
/was no reason. Let me call your Lord- 
' ships’ attention to the circumstance that 
the noble Earl, in dealing with the ques- 
tion of the insufficiency of the force em- 
ployed, has entirely thrown out of the 
account the fact that the expedition was 


despatch to make inquiry with reference | not undertaken by our own army of 30,000 
to the condition of Sebastopol, the forces | men alone, but that it was undertaken in 
in the Crimea, the means of invasion, and | conjunction with a great military Power ; 


the best mode of carrying it out; and 
when the noble Earl says that the orders 
for the invasion of the Crimea were given 
in spite of the opinions of the generals, I 
admit that the orders were given by the 
Government at home, but | deny that 
they were given in spite of the opinion 
of any generals, but, on the contrary, 
as far as any military opinions were re- 
ceived, they were in favour of undertaking 
the expedition, and all the information 
we were able to acquire—I admit it was 
less than we could have obtained in any 
other country—tended to show that the 
operation was one proper to be undertaken. 
Well, my Lords, the noble Earl proceeded 
to say—upon the authority, I believe, of 
some speech he had seen in a newspaper— 
that it was not until the end of J uly that 
these orders were issued—and in that 
statement he is again in error. _ The siege 
of Silistria was raised about the 22nd 
of June, and the moment that intelli- 


and certainly, in speaking of the sufficiency 
or insufficiency of a force, we ought to 
speak of it in the aggregate. But, my 
Lords, the first step which we took in direct- 
ing that expedition was to send out to Lord 
Raglan such reinforcements as were in a 
condition, at that moment, to take the field 
effectively. So long as the defence of the 
Balkans was the only consideration, we 
thought the foree under Lord Raglan suf- 
ficient for the purpose; and, believing 
that it might be possible to carry on opera- 
tions in conjunction with France in other 
quarters, we had reserved at home a fourth 
division of infantry as well as some com- 
panies of artillery. The moment, how- 

ever, it was determined that the forces 
were to be concentrated in the Crimea, . 
that reserve division was sent out under 
the command of that gallant officer Sir 
George Cathcart. Three companies _of 
artillery, two regiments of cavalry, and a 
second battery train of forty-two guns—a 
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previous battery train with the same num-| gregated for the passage of an army from 
ber of guns, with an abundant supply of one shore to another as was collected upon 
ammunition, having been before sent out— | that occasion; but though the officers em- 
were added to the force. Llere let me’ ployed in that service had used their best 
point out, in reference to the insufficiency , exertions, sufficient time had not elapsed 
of stores complained of by the noble Earl, to enable them to provide such a number 
that 1 believe there never were in any for- | of flat-bottomed boats, and other materials 
mer war two battering trains sent out in | and appliances for embarkation and disem- 
so complete a state of efficiency, or with! barkation, as was necessary. With the 
anything like so large a supply of ammu-| greatest energy and activity, Sir Edmund 
nition. I can only say that I believe, if | Lyons, Sir George Brown, and other offi- 
you look back to the annals of the Penin- | eers, were employed for nearly a month in 
sular war, you will find no example of such obtaining those materials and planning 
a foree. I can only say that as regards} those operations the neglect of which 
the amount of ammunition sent out, those | might have occasioned the embarking and 
who were considered to be most competent | disembarking of the troops to be attended 
to give an opinion having given it in con- | with very different results from those which 
junction with my noble Friend the Com- | actually ensued. By far the most serious 
mander in Chief, I issued directions for 
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' cause of delay, however, was the breaking 
doubling the amount which they had re- ' out of cholera in the camp; but when the 
commended. | noble Earl states that the army was quite 

The noble Earl touched lightly upon a/| wasted by cholera, and that orders were 
point which has been more vehemently | given to go to the Crimea only after the 
complained of out of doors—namely, the} army had so suffered, I must tell the 
delay which took place between the 29th | noble Earl that he is wrong again, both in 
of June and the embarkation of the troops | his facts and dates. The order was given 
from Varna; but he read a letter from an | to go to the Crimea before the breaking 
officer, who said that it would be most un- | out of the cholera, and it was subsequently 
just to accuse the troops or any one con-| to that event that this frightful malady 
cerned in the movements of the army on afflicted our troops and caused increased 
account of the delay which had taken delay. The way in which it afflicted our 
place. My Lords, I say at once that by|army may have been somewhat exag- 
me certainly no blame whatever shall be | gerated by the noble Earl when he drew 
east upon any portion of that army. Ij|that sad and touching picture of the 
believe that no blame belongs to them; | graves prepared in the night for the bu- 
and certainly I am not the man to blame | rials in the morning; but, at the same 
them. But, my Lords, if the noble Earl! time, I readily admit that the calamity 
means to say that, because no blame | was most serious. It caused a consider- 
attaches to the army, it therefore does | able number of deaths in our force, and a 
attach to the Government, will he be good | still greater number, I regret to say, in that 
enough to look at the facts of the ease, | of our French Ally. But that was not the 
and, having studied them, then pronounce | worst effect. Those who died were few in 
an opinion? If he do so, 1 cannot help} comparison with those who were debili- 
thinking that it will be somewhat different | tated and incapacitated for a time from 
from the opinion which he so recently ex- | any exertion, however slight. The army 
pressed. In the first place, the operations of | was barely recovering from that disaster 


the Turkish army on the Danube necessa- 
rily, and without any blanie to the allied Ge- 
nerals, entailed some delay; for the late 
Marshal St. Arnaud had thought it desir- 
able to send forward a portion of the 
French army in the direction of the 
Danube, and those operations of course 


caused some delay ; but that was of minor | 


importanee. The preparations which had 


to be made for embarking so very consi- | 
derable a foree as the united armies un- | 


ayoidably occupied a considerable time. I 
believe that at no former period has so 
large a fleet of transports ever been con- 
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‘when the fleet was prepared for embark- 
|ing a portion, at any rate, of the troops, 
}and a sudden blast of that malady at 
‘night appears to have blown from the 
‘shore, and to have struck those ships 
which were ready to embark our troops. 
Adopting what is considered the best prac- 
tice in such cases, they put to sea; but 1 
believe that in one ship, in one single 
night, nearly 100 men perished of that 
fell disease. They put to sea with a view 
|of stopping the disorder. A gale came 
/on, and in the eveinng they were obliged 
to close the hatches. The result was that 
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the malady inereased, and I need hardly 
tell your Lordships that additional delay was 
the consequence. My Lords, let me say, 
in passing, that I, for one, greatly doubt 
whether the misfortune of that delay—ex- 
cept as regards its cause—was so great as 
has been represented. The climate of the 
Crimea is very peculiar, and during the 
summer months that of the neighbourhood 
of Varna is far more salubrious than a 
portion of the Crimea. So I am*informed, 
at least, by a medical man who is very 
conversant with the subject; and I greatly 
doubt whether, if we had gone to the 
Crimea at an earlier period, we should 
have escaped that great calamity, the 
cholera, which befell us in Bulgaria. My 
Lords, as regards the deficiency of prepa- 
ration which the noble Earl charges 
against the Government, I really do not 
know to what the noble Earl refers, ex- 
cept what he has specified, the paucity of 
men. I can only say that those prepara- 
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‘tion of embarkation, and he forgets the 
still more admirable and successful man- 
‘ner in which that great armament was 
|disembarked. The English force alone 
was 27,000 men, and the French force 
amounted to 24,000 men. I am speaking 
now of the two forces which were carried 
across at the same time, and which were 
disembarked within a few hours of one 
another. Besides these there was, I be- 
lieve, a body of 8,000 Turks attached to 
the French army. My Lords, that body of 
nearly 60,000 men landed at once on the 
shores of the Crimea; and I believe that 
the records of history do not show any un- 
dertaking upon such a scale so successfully 
accomplished throughout. Then came the 
battle of the Alma. The noble Earl, with 
‘his accustomed eloquence, has dwelt upon 
‘the courage and enduring gallantry of our 
‘troops. I will not at this moment break in 
| upon the answer which I am making to the 
| noble Earl by attempting to add anything to 
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tions were not only immense, but minute ;| what he has said upon that subject. Then 
I ean only say that the transports collect-| followed that flank march to° Balaklava 
ed and sent out for the purpose were such | which was so justly characterised by the 
as I believe in no former period of this | noble Duke who moved the Address, But 
country it would have been possible to|I now come to the charge of the noble 
have obtained, and which we were only | Earl with reference to the want of rein- 





able to procure in consequence of the im-!foreements. I have already stated that 
when the expedition to the Crimea was de- 
ieided upon, the original force of Lord 
| Raglan’s army, which amounted to some- 
| thing not much short of 30,000 men, was 
increased by about 7,000 additional troops. 
The noble Earl said that no reinforee- 
ments were subsequently sent, except a 
| few driblets, until after the battle of Inker- 
}man. The noble Earl is again not accu- 
_rate. I do not wish to quibble upon 
figures ; I do not wish to take advantage 
| of small mistakes on the part of the noble 
|Earl. I will endeavour to explain to the 
‘House why it was impossible to send out 
larger reinforcements at that moment, even 
lif reinforeements had been considered ne- 
‘eessary; but I say that the noble Earl, 
nevertheless, is not correct, and that rein- 
forcements were prepared as soon as the 
' force of 7,000 to which I have referred were 
sent off, and that before the news of the 
battle of the Alma had reached this coun- 
'try a force of between 6,000 and 7,000 
more men was under orders to proceed to 
the Crimea. The Prince steamer earricd 
the first portion of those reinforcements as * 
well as the stores to which I shall present- 
‘ly allude; and if the remaining rein- 
\foreements did not proceed with the rapi- 
dity with which previous ones had been 


mense increase of steam navigation within 
the last two or three years; I can only 
say, as regards the quantity sent out from 
this country of stores and ammunition of 
all kinds, that no practical man has ever 
expressed an opinion of their inadequacy ; 
but, on the contrary, as I said of ammu- 
nition, so I say of medical and other 
stores, that the quantities which were pro- 
nounced by those best able to judge to be 
sufficient were in most eases doubled, and 
in some cases trebled, by us. I said at 
the commencement of my observations that 
I was not about to tell your Lordships 
that there were no mistakes—that I was 
not about to tell you that every arrange- 
ment had been perfect. I say, then, 
that it is not sufficient to prove that this 
immense amount of ammunition and stores 
was sent out if it were not available at the 


moment where it was wanted; and here I | 


readily admit that mistakes have been 
made, and that there have been defects, 
which, I hope, in the future progress of 
the war, may be avoided. But the noble 
Earl really speaks of this expedition to the 
Crimea as iP the foree which was carried 
across those seas was of so small and tri- 
vial an amount that it was not worth 
speaking of. He forgets the great opera- 
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sent out to Lord Raglan, it was because 
the whole available steam transport service 
at that moment in the country had been 
sent out to the Crimea. 
coming in, no doubt, from our Colonies and 
from distant parts, and as they came in 
they were taken up by the Government ; 
but at the moment when those 7,000 men 
were ready to be embarked, steam trans- 
ports were not at hand for their convey- 
ance. The noble Earl says that through- 
out these transactions there has been a 
want of prescience on the part of the Go- 
vernment,—that our policy has been one of 
hand to mouth,—and that we never antici- 
pated from one day to another what we 
should be called upon in the future to un- 
dertake. My Lords, the noble Earl seems 
to forget that no country can possibly en- 
ter upon war at its commencement in so 
perfect a state for carrying on that war 
as it will become in a short time—in 
some months, or a year or two, perhaps— 
after that war has been commenced. Not 
even the most military nations of the Con- 
tinent can do this ; and still less a country 
like this, which has never kept up a large 
standing army, but whose army has gene- 
rally been in great part seattered over 
the whole surface of the globe—a large 
portion in the Colonies, and only a frac- 
tion, so to say, within the precincts of 
this island. Well, but did we show that 
want of prescience which the noble Earl 
ascribed to us? What were the steps 
which were taken by the Government when 
I held in conjunction the offices of Colonial 
Secretary and Sceretary of the War De- 
partment? Upon the first declaration of 
war I sent out to all the Colonies to with- 
draw as many regiments as possible from 
them, with the view of strengthening the 
home foree. Ten regiments of infantry 
were at that time ordered home, besides 
several companies of artillery, and I may 
state that, at this moment—to show that 
there was not that want of prescience and 
foresight, but that, on the contrary, we 
have already profited by that prescience— 
at this moment, some of the regiments 
which, a few months ago, were in the Colo- 
nies, having been recruited—inadequately, 
I admit, on account of the exigencies of 
the service—since their arrival here, are 
now upon their way to reinforee the army 
of the Crimea. But I readily admit—and 
when your Lordships look at the extent 
and distance of the Colonies you will not 
be surprised at the fact—that some of 
those regiments have not yet arrived, and 
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that even after they shall have arrived, it 
will be impossible for some time to recruit 
them properly and to make them fit for 
foreign service. I have alluded to the im- 
possibility of commencing a war with such 
forees as, no doubt, it might be desirable 
to pour into a country with which you are 
engaged in hostilities. With reference to 
this subject, I ask you to look at the 
position of our great and powerful mili- 
tary ally., France has now collected a 
very powerful army; but was it not the 
fact that at the commencement of hos- 
tilities she was unable to send those re- 
inforeements which she is now pouring in ? 
Look again at another Power, which I 
rejoice to think we may also call our ally. 
Look at the great military Power of 
Austria. What have they been doing 
during the last four or five months? 
Were they in an effective state to take 
the field at the time when war was declar- 
ed by this country ? Certainly not; and if 
they had been obliged, as we were, to send 
a force into the field, is it not notorious 
that they would have been obliged to send 
one much more inadequate and much less 
fitted for the service in view thaa they will 
now be enabled to do? My Lords, if that 
is the case with great military nations— 
nations whose whole military system is 
based upon conscription—what must it be 
with a country whose military system rests 
entirely upon voluntary enlistment? This 
country never undertook a war under the 
circumstances in which the present war has 
been undertaken. On former occasions 
we had a mixed system; but now it is 
entirely and simply voluntary. On former 
occasions we had the power of impressment 
as regards the Navy, and we had the ballot 
as regards the militia. True it is that we 
have the power of the ballot still with re- 
gard to the militia; but I rejoice to think 
that at present, at any rate, it has not 
been found necessary to call it into opera- 
tion; and I say that it is a proud thing 
for this country, so long as we are enabled 
to maintain our position in Europe, to as- 
sert our rights, and to espouse the cause of 
justice on behalf of others, without compel- 
ling men to enter into our armies and to 
fight our battles. But of course, when 
it has been the policy of this country to 
keep a very limited foree—when the eco- 
nomical feeling of the House of Commons 
has placed great restrictions upon expendi- 
ture in all the military departments—it is 
not wonderful that at the commencement 
of a war our forces should not be of such 
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an amount as the energy and zeal and 
keen anxiety of the country might desire ; 
or that those recruits whom we should be 
able at first to collect should not be suffi- 
ciently trained to send out to serve with 
those more practised and admirably disci- 
plined troops which at the beginning pro- 
ceeded to the Crimea. I have no difficulty 
in saying, moreover, that for an occasion 
such as this, the voluntary system has 
this inconvenience. It has been practi- 
cally found hitherto, and it is now more 
especially evident, that men in this country 
are more anxious to enlist when success has 
been somewhat retarded, when increased 
energy appears to be necessary, and not 
when all is proceeding with every probabi- 
lity of an early and successful issue. This 
theory, if theory it be, has been completely 
established by the experience of the last 
few months. At the first declaration of 
war recruits came forward freely; but 
they soon relaxed, and during the summer 
months they were few indeed in number— 
so much so as to cause very considerable 
anxiety on the part of the Government. 
But as soon as it appeared evident that the 
siege of Sebastopol was likely to be pro- 
tracted, and that the undertaking was one 
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of greater hazard and difficulty than had | 


been supposed—from that moment, when 
the energy of the people was aroused, the 
zeal and readiness of the young men of the 
country to enlist also increased, and week 
by week it has been progressing, until last 
week, I believe, we more than doubled the 
number offering in any previous week since 
the commencement of the war, and enrolled 
six or sevenfold the number which we had 
the power of recruiting some five or six 
weeks ago. 

My Lords, the siege of Sebastopol com- 
meneed, after a considerable amount of 
necessary preparations, upon the 17th of 
October, and it soon afterwards became 
apparent, from the intelligence which 
reached this country, that that siege was 
likely to be more protracted than I readily 
admit the Government at first expected. I 
say I readily admit—if that be any blame 
to the Government—that we did hope and 
believe that long before the time at which 
we are now assembled that fortress would 
have fallen; and if we erred in that expec- 
tation—if we were over-confident—lI be- 
lieve that we erred in common with many 
men of great experience in war, and men 
whose opinions were well worth having— 
and we erred in our confidence in common 
with the public at large both in this coun- 
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try and in France. My Lords, from the 
moment it appeared that that siege was 
likely to be protracted, every exertion was 
used by the Government to obtain rein- 
forcements, and to send them with as little 
delay as possible to the Crimea; and here, 
again, I am about to admit that, under any 
other circumstances than those which ex- 
isted those reinforcements ought not to 
have been sent, because the regiments which 
have gone out have arrived too recently in 
this country to be effectively recruited, and 
men have gone out in those regiments who 
have not been trained so efficiently as we 
could wish, and who have not become 
habituated to the life on which they are 
about to enter. I do not hesitate to say 
—your Lordships may blame me if you 
will—I do not hesitate to say that it has 
been my duty to order those troops to pro- 
ceed to the East with very great regret, 
and the Government has only done so be- 
cause it felt the exigency of the moment 
required that every possible exertion should 
be made to succour our brave army, at 
whatever sacrifice. And, my Lords, when 
you blame the Government for not having 
sent these reinforcements sooner, let me 
tell you this, that the generals on the 
spot who are most competent to judge did 
not desire to have recruits, such as we 
have now sent, prematurely. They would 
rather they had been reserved for the next 
campaign, unless those events had arisen 
which rendered it necessary—which indue- 
ed Lord Raglan to press for them—which 
induced the Government to send them 
without any delay. My Lords, that events 
have turned out differently from what was 
contemplated in more respects than one I 
have already admitted. Undoubtedly, we 
did not expect the Russian power in rein- 
forcing her troops before Sebastopol would 
be so great as it proved to be. We did 
not doubt her military power. We were 
aware of that; but we did not expect 
than an army could be moved from 
Odessa to Sebastopol with the marvel- 
lous rapidity with which that movement 
was effected ; and, probably, some of your 
Lordships will be surprised to hear that, 
through the extraordinary efforts of the 
Russian Government, by the means they 
were able to command of an unlimited 
number of cars and cattle, their marches 
were effected at such a rapid rate that on - 
one day a march of forty-two, miles was 
actually effected. Now, I may be impru- 
deut in making these confessions, but I 
wish to deal frankly with your Lordships. 
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I have said we do not profess perfection. 
I am ready to admit that errors, if errors 
they are, were committed. We did not 
calculate on the powers of the Russian 
Government to send reinforcements to Se- 
bastopol in time for the battle of Inker- 
man, and I believe, my Lords, that there 
are few in this country—few in any other 
country—who did expect it. If the siege 
had been protracted some three or four 
weeks longer, we might have expected 
them; but certainly we did not expect 
them at the time of their arrival. I ean 
only say that we did not form our opinions 
on any haphazard or guesswork, but we 
took the best opinions we were able to 
obtain in this country—of those who could 
inform us as to the means and capabilities 
of the Russian forces and the character 
of the country they would have to traverse. 
What have been the reinforcements 
which in reality have been sent out from 
this country? The noble Earl and the 
country at large have greatly underrated 
them. Since the month of June more 
than 20,000 men have been sent from this 
country to the army under Lord Raglan, 
and in the course of the last two months 
(the greater portion being within the last 
three or four weeks) 12,300 men have 
been sent—of course being a portion of 
the 20,000. I believe your Lordships 
will be surprised when I tell you that the 
whole number of men which from the time 
of the commencement of hostilities up to 
the close of the year (for few more have to 
be sent out before the close of the year) 
has been sent out, including officers, will 
have exceeded 53,000—when you consi- 
der this, too, is an army in reality sent 
out almost on a peace establishment, for 
the war establishment has hardly come into 
operation. The noble Earl thinks 1 have 
given him an advantage in that admission. 
What I mean by a peace establishment is 
this; that the inerease of the army has 
hardly become available subsequently to 
the 29th of March, when the declaration 
of hostilities was made, and I consider all 
this has been done on an establishment not 
yet raised to that strength to which I hope 
before many months it will be raised. 
When you reflect that not many months 
ago we were told on high authority that, 
in the event of that, I am sure | may now 
call it, bugbear invasion, not 10,000 men 
of our regulars could be brought to defend 
our own shores, and how we have been able 
to send out this large force to the Crimea, 
I do not think the exertions of this coun- 
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try ought to be underrated, or that, in 
reality, so little has been done as has been 
represented by the noble Earl. My Lords, 
even looking back at operations conducted 
by this country at a time when we had 
been longer at war, I doubt greatly whe- 
ther on any former occasion within the 
same space of time so many British troops 
have been sent out under the command of 
any English general. The noble Earl al- 
luded, in the course of his speech, to the 
inadequate supply of stores of all kinds 
which have been sent out to Sebastopol. 
I feel I should be trespassing too long on 
your attention, otherwise I have returns 
here which will show the enormous amount 
of gunpowder and guns which has been 
sent out for the service of this army. 

Tue Eart or DERBY was understood 
to say, he had not charged the Govern- 
ment with having failed to send out gun- 
powder and guns. 

Tue Duke or NEWCASTLE: But 
the noble Earl is aware that Government 
has been taxed with neglect on this point, 
though not by him or in this House; and, 
if I touch upon a question not alluded to 
by the noble Earl, I think your Lordships 
will not feel I am dealing unfairly by you 
if, at this early stage of the debate, I 
enter into details with which it is my 
peculiar province to be intimately ac- 
quainted, and which any other Member of 
the Government may not have so readily 
at hand, for the purpose of refuting any 
accusation which may subsequently be 
made. With regard to the provision of 
ordnance, sixty-two position guns were 
sent out at the commencement. I have 
already said two complete battering trains 
of forty-two guns, with an enormous supply 
of shot and shell, were sent out; seven 
nine-pounder batteries, with two troops of 
horse artillery, were also sent; and | 
believe, on no former occasion was the 
same amount of ordnance supplied to any 
British army in so short a period. This 
statement will bear, perhaps, on the face 
of it more tangible proof of the exertions 
which have been made to leave no arm of 
the service unsupported. The small-arm 
ammunition sent out, on the whole, amounts 
to the enormous quantity of 22,933,000 
rounds, of which 18,000,000 rounds were 
for Minié arms. I ean only say, if you 
are not satisfied with these exertions, we 
are still sending more, and, if ships ean 
be obtained, we shall continue to send 
more ammunition of all kinds. What I 
have stated to your Lordships, however, 
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does not represent the whole force at the 
disposal of Lord Raglan, even as regards 
guns and ammunition. From Malta, be- 
sides what I have mentioned, there have 
been sent forty-two large guns and mortars, 
9,000 shells, and something like 27,000 
round shot, principally of very large size. 
I now come to a matter of charge on 
which the noble Earl commented with con- 
siderable severity. He said we had shown 
no foresight as to the requirements of the 
troops in clothing, and that on the 15th of 
October the first supply of warm clothing 
arrived in the Crimea. The noble Earl is 
quite right with regard to that single fact ; 
but I think the noble Ear] will not deny 
that if the supply sent out in the Prince, 
taken with the supply sent contemporane- 
ously in other steamers, had all arrived at 
its destination, there would not be much 
to complain of with regard to the priva- 
tions of the army, considering the charac- 
ter of the climate, and the period of the 
year when warm clothing becomes neces- 
sary inthe Crimea. I have no hesitation 
in saying that supplies of warm clothing 
were sent out in time, and, but for that 
great calamity which befell the Prince, the 
whole army would have been supplied be- 
fore any suffering from cold could have 
arisen. I should say that orders for the 
supply of warm clothing were given by 
myself in the months of July and August, 
and, as soon as steamers were provided 
and the orders executed, it was despatched 
to its destination. The quantity which 
was sent out and lost in the Prince alone 
consisted of 35,700 pairs of woollen socks, 
53,000 woollen frocks, 17,000 flannel draw- 
ers, 2,500 watch-coats (double coats to go 
over the ordinary great coats), 16,100 
blankets, and 3,700 rugs. I am quite 
afraid of wearying your Lordships, but it 
may be desirable, with a view of showing 
the care that has been taken of the army, 
to state the sum total of the supplies sent 
out for its service, some, of course, very 
recently, because fresh supplies were or- 
dered on the loss of the Prince becoming 
known. The number of worsted socks is 
150,000; of woollen frocks, 90,000; of 
flannel drawers, 90,000 ; of boots, 91,397 
(pairs) ; of shoes, 13,000 ; of woollen gloves, 
80,000 (pairs) ; of overeoats, 30,000 ; of 
fur eaps, 35,000; of leather gauntlets, 
20,000; of long woollen stockings, 80,000 
(pairs) ; comforters, leather mits, and other 
articles in proportion. Also 40,000 rail- 
way wrappers, 40,000 waterproof capes, 
12,000 buffalo hides, 12,000 pairs of seal- 
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skin mits, 40,000 fur coats, besides horse- 
cloths and a variety of other articles. That 
your Lordships may see that the Govern- 
ment has not been neglectful, I may men- 
tion that before we were aware that the 
Prince was actually lost—when we re- 
ceived the rumour of her loss by the tele- 
graph—we immediately sent agents to 
Glasgow, Nottingham, and Leicester, and 
the woollen manufacturing districts, for the 
purpose of buying up all stores of the kind 
upon which they could lay their hands, so 
that if their loss should be confirmed, we 
might be able to replace them. Before 
authentic intelligence of the fate of the 
Prince reached us, those stores were in a 
great measure replaced, and within two or 
three days of their arrival, the greater 
portion was embarked, and on their way 
to their destination. They consisted 
of 54,896 woolien socks, 24,200 woollen 
frocks, 34,100 flannel drawers, 3,475 
watch-coats, 39,550 blankets, 22,800 rugs, 
and 14,457 great-coats. The whole of 
these articles have been supplied and sent 
out since intelligence of the loss of the 
Prince has been received. The greater por- 
tion of the vessels have sailed, and many 
that have not sailed will sail within the 
next two or three days at the utmost. This, 
however, is not all that the Government 
has done with a view to securing the health 
and comfort of the troops by supplies of 
warm clothing. As soon as it became ap- 
parent—I will not say apparent—but as 
soon as it became probable—that the troops 
would have to winter in the Crimea with- 
out the protection of roofs over their heads, 
orders were issued for a supply of sheep-skin 
coats for the clothing of the whole army. It 
was found to be an article not much used in 
this country, and only 5,000 could be sup- 
plied in England; but larger quantities 
were procured from France, the Austrian 
provinces, and other places, and so con- 
fident were we that Parliament would 
not grudge any expenditure, that I sent, 
through my noble Friend the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, to Lord Strat- 
ford, at Constantinople, to endeavour to 
buy up 25,000 sheep-skin coats there. I 
would not have entered into all these de- 
tails if the noble Earl had not endeavoured 
to raise an impression that the comfort, 
safety, and protection of the army had | 
been neglected. Great, indeed, would be 
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the responsibility of any Government guilty 
of conduct so cruel and so disgraceful to 
humanity as that which has been surmised. 
Tuts, also, have been ordered for the 
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troops, because tents must be utterly in- | 
adequate, and I am happy to say that, 
independently of those already provided 
from Turkey and from Malta, a certain | 
number have been supplied from Trieste. | 
Huts for 11,500 men have been already | 
sent from this country, and huts for 3,200 | 
more are in vessels which will sail in the! 
course of the next day or two. A fur- 
ther supply will speedily follow. The no- 
ble Earl alluded in one part of his speech, 
to the condition of the army, stating | 
they were nearly in rags. This is, un- 
doubtedly, the fact; that, in consequence 
of the hard labour to which the troops _ 
have been exposed in the trenches and 
elsewhere, the uniforms with which they | 
left this country have been completely worn 
out. But this consequence was anticipated, 
and before any representations were made | 
from those in authority in the Crimea, 
complete new suits of uniform were or- 
dered for the whole of the army—not the 
regular uniforms supplied at stated pe- 
riods, but a third suit in addition to those 
usually given, which have been supplied 
gratuitously, without any deduction to 
which the soldier is ordinarily subject. 
Those uniforms have all arrived in the 
Crimea by this time, presuming that cala- 
mities, which no human power can control, 
have not occurred to some of the vessels. 
The greater part we have heard of having 
arrived, and in all human probability the 
whole must be there by this time. The 
Government has taken upon itself to act 
towards the army on a scale of liberality 
heretofore unusual, confident that Parlia- 
ment and the country will approve of what 
has been done in this respect. Besides 
these clothes being given without deduction, 
extra rations have been served out of all de- 
scriptions—meat, spirits, and vegetables— 
and no deductions have been made for 
these extra rations. 

Let me here remark upon some words 
which fell from the noble Earl—that the 
army was half starved. Now, that I must 
entirely deny. I admit that accidents 
have occurred; I admit that everything 
has not been perfect; but this I say—and 
I say it fearlessly—that no army ever was 
better fed than this army has been; and 
that is universally admitted by all the 
officers and men with whom there has 
been any communication. My Lords, I 
ean confidently assert there has not been 
even a single day—unless it was the day 
when the first march from the place of 
disembarkation took place—when regular 
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rations have not been supplied to the 
troops; and, if they have more frequently 
been salt rations than might have been 
desired, I think your Lordships will admit 
the peculiarity of the service, and the po- 
sition of your army, justify the cireum- 
stance; and it is, perhaps, only wonderful 
that the Commissariat has been able to 
supply so large a quantity of fresh pro- 
visions—which have been served out to 
the army, I believe, generally speaking, 
not less than three or four times a week. 
Tne Eart or DERBY said, he had not 
remarked on the general condition of the 
army with regard to provisions. He had 
stated only that a considerable portion of 
the troops engaged at Inkerman retired 


‘from the trenches, and had not had any 
| food, before engaging in the battle. 


Tue Duke or NEWCASTLE: I mis- 
understood the noble Earl. Of course, the 
fact is undeniably true, and does greatly 
enhance the conduct of the men on that 
occasion. The men, most of them, had 
come from the trenches; the remainder of 
the 8,000 troops engaged were called from 
their quarters so unexpectedly that they 
had not received their breakfasts, and, 
until a late hour in the afternoon, they 
were fighting without having had any food. 
My Lords, | believe that it is unnecessary 
to make any statement with reference to 
the Commissariat beyond what I have 
already said as to the supply of ra- 
tions, and the condition of the army. 
That there were, in the first instance, mis- 
takes, was unavoidable ; but I believe, on 
the whole, the Commissariat has done its 
duty well, and given satisfaction to the 
army it has served; and I believe, also, 
that those who most desponded of the 
operations of that branch of the service, 
have since most readily admitted that its 
performance has exceeded their expecta- 
tions. I have here a return of the quan- 
tity of commissariat stores sent out, and 
the number of officers employed, but I will 
not trouble your Lordships with them, be- 
eause I confidently expect that the blame 
supposed to have attached to that depart- 
ment, at the commencement of opcrations, 
was blame—so far as it was just at all— 
only called forth by the novelty of the 
duty and the exigencies of the service, 
and subsequently most amply atoned. 

The noble Earl commented with much 
severity on the medical department. Here, 
again, let us bear in mind the position 
in which this department was at the com- 
mencement of the war. I am not about 
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to defend it — quite the reverse — but 
I say that its defects were consequent 
on that ill-judged economy which pre- 
vented an efficient medical department 
being kept up in time of peace ; and that 
the blame ought not to be attached to 
those under whom the medical department 
had acted, and still less to the medical de- 
partment itself. I ask your Lordships to 
consider in how different a position our 
medical department has had to conduct 
the business of the war compared with 
that of our gallant Allies. When the war 
broke out, the French had an organised 
hospital corps; we had none. We had 
not even a code of hospital regulations. 
The whole thing had to be created de 
novo; and under these disadvantageous 
circumstances, it is almost wonderful that 
greater errors have not been committed, 
and that greater calamities have not oc- 
eurred. My Lords, I regret to think that 
more suffering has, under these circum- 
stances, been entailed upon our gallaut 
men than might have occurred under a 
different system; but if the noble Earl 
wishes to represent that the Government 
is to be blamed for any want of care or 
forethought in this respect, let me men- 
tion a few facts which will exonerate us 
from any such charge. Your Lordships 
will remember that in February or March 
last Mr. Guthrie addressed a letter to the 
newspapers with respect to the number of 
army surgeons to be sent out, stating that 
the number of army surgeons with our 
troops in the Peninsula was quite insuf- 
ficient, and that we ought to add a third 
assistant surgeon to every regiment sent 
out. I consulted with Dr. Smith—the 
head of the medical department—who was 
adverse to an increase of the regimental 
surgeons, and who was of opinion that the 
best mode of strengthening the medical 
department was by adding to the medical 
staff, and not to the regimental surgeons ; 
experience having shown, as he stated, 
that the greatest requirements were in the 
hospitals, where the regimental surgeons 
were not available. I had to decide be- 
tween these two opinions, and I came to 
this conclusion—that both were right, and 
that the best way was to increase the num- 
ber both of the regimental and the staff 
surgeons. The staff was, therefore, in- 
creased, as was recommended by Dr. 
Smith, and the regimental staff was in- 
creased in the mode pointed out by Mr. 
Guthrie. Now, my Lords, what is the 
number of medical officers at the present 
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moment serving with the army? The 
number of staff medical officers is 280, of 
regimental medical officers 192, and of 
Ordnance medical officers fourteen—mak- 
ing 486; or, including nine staff medical 
officers who are ready to join the army, 
giving a total of medical officers of the 
army in Turkey of 495. This gives, 
according to the present estimated strength 
of the army in the East, one medical 
officer to every seventy-seven men—being 
about double the number of medical officers 
that served with the army in former wars. 
I do not compare what has been done now 
with what was done fifty years ago with a 
view to show that there is nothing more to 
be done to complete the medical administra- 
tion of our army. On the contrary, I believe 
that there is a great deal yet to be done, and 
that, while we have improved on the system 
of former wars, a great improvement—I am 
speaking, of course, of our medical depart- 
ment—may be made in our present system. 
The noble Earl said that the charity of 
this country had been ealled into requisi- 
tion to supply the deficiency of hospital 
stores in the East. That the charity of 
the country has been called forth is a fact 
at which I, on the part of the Govern- 
ment, rejoice; but that it has been called 
forth by any insufficiency of supplies sent 
from home, I cannot admit. That the 
charity of the country has been called into 
action by the insufficiency of supplies upon 
the spot, where, and at the moment when 
they were wanted, may be true, and the 
report that the stores wanted in the hospi- 
tal at Scutari were at the bottom of the 
ship that was lost the other day, while 
those which were at the top were obliged to 
be taken on to Balaklava, is but too true ; 
and I am bound to admit that the same 
thing has occurred in two or three in- 
stance. The supply of beds and bedding 
sent to the army in the East was calculated 
upon the number of 16,000 patients. That 
this supply was all sent out at the com- 
mencement of the operations I will not 
asserts. As we began the war without a 
hospital corps, the greater part of this 
supply had to be contracted for, and some 
of the supplies were not delivered so fast 
as they ought to have been, although they 
were supplied before they were wanted. 
Now, take an article upon which a great 
deal has been said. The quantity of lint 
sent to the army was 26,564lbs. Now, ° 
my Lords, I dare say that this immense 
quantity of pounds will not convey to your 
minds a more accurate impression of the 
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real quantity sent out than it did at first 
to my own. It will, perhaps, give your 
Lordships a better idea, when I state, 
from a computation which has been made, 
that this quantity of lint would cover no 
less than thirty-six acres of ground. Then 
the bandages of calico and linen were 
117,500, and of adhesive plaster 20,550 
yards were sent out. I think your Lord- 
ships will now believe that great exaggera- 
tions with regard to these deficiencies have 
been current, and will believe that they 
have all been on a much larger scale than 
the noble Earl supposes. The noble Earl 
said, that when the nurses arrived at Seu- 
tari they were unable to supply port wine 
to the sick. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: I said that 
eleven died in one night from exhaustion 
in consequence of the want of such nou- 
rishment as they ought to have had. This 
statement appeared in a letter from one of 
the nurses. 

Tue Duce or NEWCASTLE: I have 
not seen the statement, but if it has been 
made by one of the nurses it must be 
believed, because I cannot think that any 
one who has gone out in the self-sacrificing 


spirit which has distinguished those noble | 


women would place her hand to any state- 
ment that was not literally correct. But 
your Lordships must not suppose that 
there has been that neglect on the part of 
the Government in the supply of this ar- 
ticle that might be inferred from this state- 
ment. The quantity of port wine sent 
out for use to the hospital at Seutari was 
4,880 dozen, and the greater portion of 
this supply ought to have been in store 
long before the arrival of the wounded 
patients from the battle of the Alma; 
1,200 gallons of brandy were also sent out, 
and 31,180 lbs. of sugar, and all other 
articles of medical comfort, as they are 
ealled, have been sent out in similar pro- 
portion. My Lords, that those who have 
visited these hospitals should have been 
painfully struck with the scenes of suffering 
in them is not to be wondered at. An influx 
of thousands of wounded men must strike 
every bosom with horror, and I fear that 
snfficient precautions had not been taken 
for the disembarkation of those men from 
the ships that brought them to Constanti- 
nople, so as to save them a great amount 
of suffering. But those who have in the 
hospitals of this country witnessed any 
sudden influx of wounded persons under 
similar circumstances, and the confusion 
which arises, will make some allowance for 
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the authorities of this establishment, though 
it will not diminish their sympathy for the 
sufferers. I am bound to say that I think 
the management of the hospital at Scutari 
has been influenced too much by those 
feelings of attention to economy which, 
although right under ordinary cireum- 
stances, are wrong under circumstances 
such as the present. I think also that 
there has not been that complete organisa- 
tion in this establishment without which it 
could not be expected to work effectively. 
But, my Lords, what are the steps which 
the Government have taken to reetify these 
errors? Instructions were sent out as 
soon as any deficiencies were complained 
of to get, at any cost, tle supplies requisite 
for the wounded. For the better adminis- 
tration of the hospitals, a general officer 
was directed to proceed to Constantinople 
to take charge of the hospitals and their 
nilitary affairs, with a view of improving 
the organisation of its medical system, and 
the Government have also sent out a 
commission of three gentlemen, two of 
whom are medical men, for the purpose 
of inquiring into all the complaints which 
have been made on this subject, not so 
much with the view of condemning or 
punishing individuals, as to ascertain the 
facts, and to rectify all just cause of com- 
plaint. I am sorry to find that an impres- 
sion has gone forth that this commission 
has only been issued by the Government in 
order to bolster up a defective system, and 
to make up a ease that is to he laid before 
Parliament to show that no blame is to be 
attached to any one. Now, my Lords, I 
think I have proved to your Lordships that 
no such idea could have actuated the Go- 
vernment, and that no such disposition 
animates the gentlemen on the commis- 
sion. And whatever their report may 
be, the only desire of the Government 
in appointing the commission is that the 
publie services shall thereby be benefited. 
I regret to say that one of the gentlemen 
forming this commission (Dr. Spence) 
perished on board the Prince. He was 
the individual whose appointment to this 
commission gave colour to this rumour, 
because when in this country he was as- 
sistant to Dr. Smith. To show that there 
was no such desire on the part of the Go- 
vernment or the commission, the two sur- 
vivors, who were empowered to fill up any 
vacancy that might occur in their number 
on the death of Dr. Spence, with the view 
of laying bare everything that was wrong, 
and of rectifying what was defective, pro- 
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posed to the Rev. Sidney Godolphin Os-| wounded in the service of their country, 
borne, who happened to be then at Scutari, | They have left comfortable and, in many 
that he should be joined in that com-/ instances, luxurious homes, for the pur- 


mission. 
will deny that this gentleman is a most 
ardent investigator of abuses, and that in 
his hands the deficiencies of the Govern- 


ment and of the medical department are | 


not likely to receive too lenient a construc- 
tion. That rev. gentleman was at Scutari 
upon a charitable commission, which he is 
discharging most ably and admirably, and 
he declined to serve on the medical com- 
mission, and I therefore mention the fact, 
only in order to disabuse the public mind 
of any error as to the principle upon which 
that commission was constituted. 

My Lords, the next and most important 
matter to which I shall advert, is one to 
which allusion has been made both by the 
noble Duke (the Duke of Leeds) and by 
the noble Earl opposite. When, at the 
commencement of the war, the practice of 
the French to employ female nurses in 
their hospitals was spoken of, the opinion 
of the medical men and of the medical de- 
partment was given against the employ- 
ment of female nurses. I did not feel 
myself at liberty to act at variance with 
that opinion and the experience on which 
it was founded, although I now feel 
that that experience was based upon a 
totally different state of things, and that 
those opinions were formed upon cireum- 
stances which did not in the least resemble 
the present. The reason why, in former 
times, nurses were found unsuited to the 
care of English soldiers was, because the 
women selected for that service were not, 
as now, women of education and of pious 
feelings, who volunteered their services, 
but women hired for the service, who, both 
abroad and at home, grew callous, and 
manifested a harshness and want of sym- 
pathy with the sufferers that rendered them 
unfit for the due performance of their 
duties. My Lords, when complaints first 
reached this country of the state of the 
hospitals at Scutari, we again directed our 
attention to the plan of sending out nurses, 
and we intrusted the organisation of that 
establishment to hands which, humanly 
speaking, must ensure success. I cannot 
give too high praise to those ladies who 
have so nobly volunteered their services— 
the names of Miss Nightingale and of those 
ladies who have so nobly stepped forward 
in the cause of Christian love, will be 
handed down to posterity in company with 
those of the gallant men who have been 


I do not think that any one | pose of adopting a profession which is most 


distasteful to women of delicate minds, in 
the hope of assuaging the sufferings of our 
gallant countrymen, aud of fulfilling a 
Christian duty. I believe that through the 


| instrumentality of these ladies more will 





be done to re-establish the efficiency of our 
hospital establishments than has ever been 
done by the medical men themselves, al- 
though there never have been greater 
exertions, greater self-denial, or greater 
zeal, shown by the members of that pro- 
fession, with hardly a single exception, than 
have been evinced by that large class who 
have had to undertake these onerous du- 
ties. A charge has been made by the 
noble Earl with reference to that ship 
whose loss has been attended by such se- 
rious consequences to the comfort of the 
army in the Crimea. He said he had 
been given to understand that the Admi- 
ralty had been warned as to the efficiency 
of the officer in command of that vessel. 
[The Earl of Dersy: I did not state it 
of my own knowledge.] No, I stated the 
noble Earl said he had been given to un- 
derstand that the captain of the Prince 
was unsuited to his duties, and that the 
Admiralty had been warned that the vessel 
would be in the greatest danger if it were 
sent to sea under the command of that 
officer. Complaints were also made rela- 
tive to the time that had elapsed between 
the arrival of the Prince and the disem- 
barkation of her cargo, during which inter- 
val she Jay in the roads without having her 
cables clinched, and without disembark- 
ing the valuable cargo she had on board. 
Now, I will only say, that when I heard of 
this delay in the discharge of her cargo, I 
wrote at once to Lord Raglan. The first 
impression on my mind was, that great 
blame was attributable to some depart- 
ment, and I directed that immediate in- 
quiry should be made into the cause of 
that disaster and delay. No answer, of 
course, could be received by this time; but 
I am bound to say, in extenuation of the 
conduct of the captain, that I have been 
informed, on the authority of one who was 
present during the storm, that the state 
of the sea during the whole of those days 
was such that the vessel could neither be 
brought into the narrow harbour of Bala- 
klava nor discharge her cargo, and that 
she was only enabled, with the assistance 
of small steamers, to disembark that por- 
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tion of the 46th Regiment which she con- 
veyed to the Crimea. With regard to the 
other statement, of the incompetency of 
the master, I never heard, until the noble 
Earl made that statement, one word on 
this subject. I was not aware that any 
such accusation had been made; but when 
I heard it, I requested a noble Friend to 
leave the House and endeavour to obtain 
the facts for me. He has just placed in 


my hands the following statement, which 
will, I think, place the conduct of the Ad- 
miralty in a very different light— 


“The Admiralty were informed by a naval 
officer that he distrusted the ability of the master 
who commanded the Prince, upon which an in- 
quiry was instituted, and the directors of the 
steam-ship company under whom the master of 
the Prince had been employed declared they had 
the greatest confidence in him. The result of the 
inquiry being favourable to the master, he was 
continued in his command, but two naval officers 
were placed in the vessel—Commander Bayntun, 
as skilful an officer as is to be found in the ser- 
vice, and a lieutenant. Both of them were on 
board at the time of the accident.” 


I think, therefore, however deeply we may 
lament the loss of the Prince, that this 
House will not condemn the unfortunate 
officer who was in command of the vessel ; 
still less will it condemn the Board of Ad- 
miralty, who appear to have taken every 
possible precaution, first, in ascertaining 
the character of the captain; and secondly, 
in endeavouring to obviate the possibility 
of accident by giving the commander the 
assistance of two naval officers. 

Now, my Lords, before I conclude, I 
think I ought to remark that, from what 
the noble Earl has said, he appears to 
have lost sight of the power and strength 
of our Allies. He seems to have forgotten 
that we are not fighting alone, but that 
there is a large French army, and a con- 
siderable body of Turks. My Lords, we 
have, on the part of this country, done 
everything that we could to facilitate the 
operations of our Allies—and most rightly 
have we done so, for we owe to her gene- 
rous confidence much of the assistance we 
have derived from France on every occa- 
sion. But the means of transport in the 
power of France being so much inferior 
to those possessed by this country, we are 
at this moment conveying 8,000, or, I be- 
lieve, nearer 10,000 troops of the French 
army in British transports from Toulon to 
the Crimea. We have conveyed other 
French troops from other ports, and shall 
continue to render such assistance, feeling 
confident that in no way can the ships of 
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this country or the money of this country 
be better applied than in assisting that 
gallant army to arrive at its destination to 
fight in the common cause to which we are 
committed. 

I am really almost afraid to state what 
we have done, lest it should ecreate—what 
the occasion forbids—a smile, when I men- 
tion the attempts which have been made 
in other ways by the Government to facili- 
tate these operations and to assist our 
army. We have sent out increased means 
of conveying heavy guns and various stores 
which it has been found so difficult to carry 
up to the works, even during the dry 
season, and now, of course, much more 
difficult at this period of the year. We 
are sending out a complete railroad, sta- 
tionary engines, and other appliances for 
the purpose of saving the physical exer- 
tion of the men, and allowing guns of large 
calibre to be carried to their positions, 
which otherwise, I believe, it would be 
impossible at this period of the year to do. 
I must, however, mention that we have 
not undertaken to carry this out ourselves. 
We are quite aware of the way in which 
Government undertakings sometimes fail 
in comparison with private enterprises. 
We have called in the assistance of most 
competent persons to carry this plan into 
effect. And now let me say to the country 
that the two gentlemen, Mr. Peto and 
Mr. Betts, who have undertaken the task, 
on my first proposing it to them, at once 
said, ‘‘ Every exertion in our power shall 
be used—all our property which may be 
required, rails, engines, everything, shall 
be placed at your disposal. One condition 
alone we make; that is, that we shall not 
derive one farthing of profit from this 
affair in any way.” They said, ‘It shall 
not be undertaken as a contract; we will 
act as your agents, and do everything for 
you, sending to the Treasury the bills 
which, under ordinary circumstances, would 
come to us.”’ I feel bound in justice to 
make this statement; it is what miglit 
have been expected from the known cha- 
racter of those gentlemen; it is, more- 
over, only what we have met with daily in 
lower grades of life and among those of 
Jesser means. I mention this to their 
honour, but also as a sample of the spirit 
and energy of the country. As Messrs. 
Peto and Betts, with large means, have 
acted, so, I am convinced, would act the 
humblest man in vindication of the cause 
he believes to be right, and for the support 
of those who fight for that cause. 
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My Lords, although I have seen this 
morning a document bearing the authen- 
tic stamp of the party of which the noble 
Earl (the Earl of Derby) is the head, in 
which ‘‘ the critical position of our affairs 
connected with the war’’ is mentioned—I 
refer to a circular addressed to Members 
of the Parliamentary Opposition—I say of 
these affairs I, for one, do not despair. 
Things may be at first critical, as they are, 
and as all affairs in the course of a war will 
be ; but I hope none of your Lordships nor 
the country will believe for a moment that 
the Government is at all dispirited—that 
we have no expectation of sucecss. But 
what is still more important, let not your 
Lordships for an instant imagine that 
these brave men, with the gallant General 
at their head, are at all dispirited or dis- 
couraged. If 1 had not already trespassed 
on your Lordships so long with dry details, 
painfully to myself, but not uselessly, al- 
though I am aware tediously, I should be 
unwilling on this occasion to attempt any 
elaborate eulogium on that gallant army. 
My Lords, I feel they are above all praise 
of mine. I believe the records of war do 
not show greater deeds of valour, greater 
constancy, greater endurance, greater pa- 
tience under privation and suffering, and 
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greater courage in the moment of action. 
The same, too, must be said in a different 


degree of the naval foree. Without the 
assistance of our fleet the efforts of our 
army would have been in vain, and what- 
ever assistance our fleet could give to aid 
the efficiency of our army has been cheer- 
fully given. Times have been in the history 
of this country when there has existed a 
jealousy between the two services. Thank 
God it exists not at this moment. I trust 
it never will again. So far from jealousy, 
the navy has shown—I speak not of the 
admirals nor of the captains, but of every 
man on board the ships—so far from 
jealousy, their whole anxiety has been to 
assist in every way the sister service. 
They have known that the ships of Russia 
were not for them to assail; they knew 
that those ships were placed beyond their 
power by those who feared to come out to 
face them; they knew that in alliance 
with France they could, if an opportunity 
had been afforded, have added another 
page to the book of fame, and proved that 
they, captains or men, were not degene- 
rated from their ancestors—that they were 
still rivals of the fame of the sailors of 
Nelson—they knew that every one of those 
Russian ships which are now either tilted 
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over in the harbour in order to bring their 
guns to bear on the allied armies, or sunk 
at its mouth, would, if they had ventured 
upon the ocean, have become an honourable 
prize to them and their friend and ally. 
But, finding this opportunity of obtaining 
glory denied to them, the navy has lost 
no occasion of slaving and toiling for the 
assistance of the army. ‘To them.is owing 
the manner in which the army was em- 
barked. To them is due the success of 
thé disembarkation. Let me not pause 
here. To them it is owing that, after the 
battle of the Alma, when heaps of our 
wounded lay on the field for miles, and 
when the means of conveying them were 
not sufficient, the navy assisted to bring 
them to the ships, and treated those sol- 
diers during their passage in the ships to 
the hospitals with that same tenderness 
which has distinguished them towards 
their comrades in cases of cholera, attend- 
ing upon them with an interest and with a 
kindness which reflects immortal honour on 
the service. I rejoice to think the seamen 
and marines of the fleet have been enabled 
to join, notwithstanding, in the siege of 
Sebastopol, and on land and in the trenches 
they have shown they are as gallant and 
as determined as their ancestors ever were. 

My Lords, let me say one word more 
with reference to our Ally. From the first 
moment of this great enterprise all fears 
of mutual distrust and mutual differences 
have disappeared, and the greatest concord 
and friendship have existed between Lord 
Raglan on the one side, and Marshal St. 
Arnaud, so long as he was spared to us, and 
since then with General Canrobert, on the 
other; and not only between the generals, 
but among the officers, and even the private 
soldiers, has this spirit been exhibited. Side 
by side they have fought; side by side 
they have passed the weary moments of 
disease ; and I believe never, under any 
circumstances, have two nations, even be- 
tween whom long years of amity had exist- 
ed, shown more true concord, more true 
co-operation, than has been evinced by 
these gallant allies and friends. My 
Lords, we can now refer with some exulta- 
tion to the observations which we have 
heard of late years—to those prophecies 
that the military character of this country 
had perished through the long peace ; that 
the enjoyment of luxuries and refinements 
and the acquisition of wealth had so weak- 
ened our energy and reduced our power 
that when war should come we should sue- 
eumb to the first attacks of an enemy, and 
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that we could never again make head 
against a fue who had been trained under a 
more military system than ourselves. My 
Lords, I think we have shown that such is 
not the case—that luxury has not weaken- 
ed the character of the aristocracy or the 
gentry of this country. I think we have 
proved that years of peace have not ener- 
vated the spirit of the other classes of the 
community—that instead of being enervat- 
ed, they have been elevated by the know- 
ledge and civilisation which have spread 
among them. 

My Lords, the noble Earl made an elo- 
quent reference to the losses which we 
have sustained in these dreadful battles. It 
has been my painful duty on more than 
one occasion to break the sad tidings of the 
loss to affectionate relatives—to those who 
were always watching for reports of those 
who were most dear to them; and I have no 
hesitation in saying I have felt as keenly 
as any one the publication of those Gazettes 
which carry grief to hundreds of homes in 
this country. This very day there has 
been a Gazette with a number of men men- 
tioned whose relatives—mothers, sisters, 
wives—have been anxiously waiting for the 
last three weeks for tidings. If I do not 
dwell upon this subject it is not that I do 
not feel as keenly as any one—that I do 
not sympathise with those who now mourn 
their losses, but that even at this moment 
the impression should not go forth that 
there was any spirit of weakness in this 
country. I believe those who are bereaved 
of their relatives are proud that they have 
fallen gloriously in the service of their 
country. In alluding to the army I must 
not forget to mention the absence of crime 
among it, which has been remarkable ; and 
I think that fact must give the highest 
satisfaction to those noble Lords and others 
who occupy seats in this House and else- 
where who, during the last twenty years, 
have devoted their attention to the amelio- 
ration of the condition of the soldier in all 
respects. I think the conduct of the men in 
this war has shown the wisdom of the course 
which had been taken. We now see that 
the old theory, that men who are unfit for 
any other vocation make the best soldiers 
—that men devoid of religion, of faith, and 
of honour are the best fighters—has been 
refuted. . We have seen our men fight as 
men never fought before, and yet they have 
shown by their letters home and by their 
conduct in the camp that they are men 
endowed with the highest feelings of piety 
and religion—that they are men as little 
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given to the commission of crime of any 
kind as any class of men in the kingdom. 
What has been their patience! We are 
frequently told that it is an Englishman’s 
privilege to grumble. But it is we who 
grumble. It is we, who indulge in luxury 
and comforts at home, who are apt to 
grumble at little reverses and misfortunes. 
But what has been the conduct of these 
men, exposed as they have been to the 
chances of the climate, disease, and death ? 
They have shown much enduring patience. 
Nothing can be more touching than the re- 
mark of a stalwart soldier, lying wounded 
in the hospital, on the arrival of the nurses 
—‘‘ This is indeed like England. Now we 
know our country cares for us poor wound- 
ed soldiers.” That single reflection was a 
consolation to him for all he had undergone. 
Moreover, our soldiers had received such 
provocation as, thank God, no army before 
has received at the hands of any civilised 
enemy. This enemy which our men met, 
not content with the legitimate use of their 
weapons, had the barbarity—the atrocious 
villainy I will call it—to murder in cold 
blood the wounded soldiers as they lay 
helpless on the field; and not the ignorant 
serfs alone did that, but men holding the 
position of officers. Our men have had to 
fight the savage and uncivilised Kafirs, but 
in no instance have they experienced such 
barbarism as with the Russian soldiers, 1 
believe that our men, influenced by a spirit 
of Christianity, have forbore to revenge 
themselves, and thus have shown them- 
selves superior to the soldiers of him who 
is fighting, according to his own state- 
ment, as the special champion of Chris- 
tianity. 

I hope, before I quit this part of the 
subject, I may be allowed to say one 
word respecting my illustrious friend the 
Commander in Chief. Your Lordships 
have no conception of what that noble 
General has done. No one but one who 
has been in constant communication with 
him can form any adequate notion of his 
merits. I believe, highly as he is respect- 
ed by the country, his merits will not be 
known until some future day, when not 
only his despatches, but his private letters, 
which at present are in my possession, and, 
of course, must for a long time remain 
there or with my family, are published. It 
would be almost insulting to speak of Lord 
Raglan’s courage, for that he possesses 
with all his ofticers; but he has shown 
greater qualities than this; and a friend 
who has seen him on the field speaks of 
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the ‘ divine calm” which prevails in Lord 
Raglan’s mind, whether under a shower 
of balls or when shoeked by the news 
of such disasters as the wreck of 
our transports. It may be my duty on an 
early day to refer to the services of Lord 
Raglan, and therefore 1 shall say no more 
of them at present—but I could not avoid 
some slight allusion to them. The noble 
Earl opposite has put a question which he 
said might probably be beyond the pro- 
vince of a Member of this House, whether 
as we are now about rewarding the ser- 
vices of our army, and the admiration of 
our Sovereign has been expressed at their 
deeds, some expression of the admiration 
of our Sovereign and Her people for the 
army of our brave Ally should not be con- 
veyed with it. I know not whether it be 
beyond the province of the noble Earl to 
make the suggestion, but it obliges me to 
make a statement. Her Majesty has not 
required the suggestion of anybody in the 
matter. A fortnight or three weeks ago 
I received Her Majesty’s commands to 
convey privately to Lord Raglan Her in- 
tention to confer the Order of the Bath on 
General Canrobert, and to convey that de- 
termination either to the Ambassador of 
the Emperor of the French, or to the 
Emperor himself. The official notification 
has only been delayed because it was 
thought the compliment would be more 
highly appreciated if offered at the same 
time that it was conferred on our own gal- 
lant soldiers, 

My Lords, the noble Earl has spoken— 
and I have more than once heard—of the 
resolution of this country to prosecute the 
war with energy. I am confident that 
that resolution exists. I look around me, 
and in every direction, and among all 
classes in this country, I see an ardent de- 
sire manifested fur the energetic prosecu- 
tion of the war—I see hardly a dissen- 
tient. In that country which we were 
once told never sympathised with us in 
any of our difficulties—I mean the sister 
country—we see the same feeling exhibit- 
ed; and if we look to the Colonies, we 
find in each and all the most gratifying 
testimony of approval and support. We 
have lately received a most gratifying 
proof of the existence of this feeling in the 
Colonies, in the contributions to the Pa- 
triotice Fund, which have been forwarded 
from Canada; and I rejoice that these 
contributions were not remitted solely to 
this country, but that they were sent, in 
equal proportions, to France. That cir- 
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cumstance shows the complete union of 
the French and English population of Ca- 
nada, and the complete identification of 
that Colony with the struggle in which we 
are engaged. The army have done their 
duty, and the country is prepared to do its 
duty likewise. The blood of our soldiers 
must not have been spilt in vain. I am 
not afraid that we shall suffer any harsh 
judgment for our acts. The people of 
this country are generous and just, and I 
can only say—and I say it with truth— 
that 1 for one rejuice in the pressure which 
is placed upon us from every part of the 
country and by the noble Earl opposite 
(the Earl of Derby) and many noble Lords 
who may, perhaps, fvllow him in the 
course of this debate, because I see in it a 
proof that there is everywhere a determi- 
nation to carry on this war with vigour, 
and that any exertions on our part to en- 
sure that object will be seconded by the 
Parliament and the people. I am deeply sen- 
sible of my own personal position with re- 
spect to these matters. I am conscious that 
there are many who could better have 
undertaken the heavy duties which have 
devolved upon me. Often have I reflected 
upon the position which I, a civilian, have 
been called upon to occupy in carrying out 
the arduous operations of the war, and I 
have felt that, with the exception of my 
noble and gallant Friend on the cross- 
bench (Viscount Hardinge), there are at 
the present moment in this country, and 
in an official position, which entitles me 
to claim their opinions and advice, to 
assist and guide me, none of those experi- 
enced generals who learnt the art of war 
under that great man who has so lately 
departed. Those officers have gone into 
active service with the army, and we 
have therefore been placed under the 
greatest disadvantage with regard to the 
small amount of military experience in 
our military offices—with the single ex- 
ception of my noble and gallant Friend 
the General Commanding in Chief (Vis- 
count Hardinge) —which we have had 
to assist us. I can assure your Lord- 
ships that we have no object but success, 
and to attain that object we are deter- 
mined to make every exertion. Reverses 
in war must come; we must expect them ; 
and I feel confident that the country will 
not be dispirited by them. I will promise 
that they will not cause the Government - 
to flinch. If reverses come, I believe that 
the country and the Government will alike 
be urged to fresh efforts. It is said that 
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an English army never knows when it is 
beaten, and I am confident that if we should 
fail of complete success it will be found 
that that characteristic of our Army still 
exists. 

I ought, before I sit down, to explain to 
your Lordships the objects for which Par- 
liament has been called together, at this 
unusual period, for a short season. The 
noble Earl opposite (the Earl of Derby) 
tightly anticipated that one of the mea- 
sures which the Government are about to 
propose is a Bill to enable the militia regi- 
ments to volunteer for service abroad. The 
object of that measure will be obvious at 
once—namely, to enable us to remove to 
the seat of war those regiments which at 
present garrison Gibraltar, Malta, and the 
Tonian Islands. By such means I hope 
that in a very short time we shall be 
enabled considerably to strengthen the 
army under Lord Raglan. As that mea- 
sure will be immediately laid before the 
House of Commons, and will, I hope, soon 
afterwards, come up to this House, I will 
not now enter into any further details upon 


the subject. I shall have the honour of 
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is therefore most desirable that, for the fu- 
ture conduct of the war, we should have 
an army of reserve in some form or another, 
and the most fitting place for at least a 
portion of that reserve would, in our opi- 
nion, be Malta. I do not mean to say that 
we may not be obliged to resort to other 
places; but our general proposal is, that, 
while eight of the sixteen companies shall 
form the fighting companies, as at present, 
for foreign service, four companies shall be 
advanced from the depét at home to the 
depét of reserve at Malta or elsewhere, 
while four more companies remain, as at 
present, in depét at home. There will be 
this further advantage in the plan—that 
whereas at present, as we have only four 





' companies in depot at home, both subalterns 
‘and men are necessarily sent out to the 
|army at too carly a period of their train- 
‘ing, the four companies of reserve will in- 
‘sure a more efficient training, and render 
‘their services more valuable when they 
join the army. We propose, in adding 
these four companies to the battalions, 
‘that, with the view of encouraging enlist- 
;ment from the militia, commissions should 
be given, one in each battalion, to militia 





House a Bill to enable Her Majesty to | officers, upon condition of their bringing a 
drill and pay, within this country, foreign certain number of men with them from 
troops to a limited extent. Your Lord-/ their regiments. I think noble Lords will 
ships are aware that, under existing Acts | see that this measure holds out consider- 
of Parliament, although we may pay | able encouragement to enlistment, while at 
foreign troops on foreign service, we can- | the same time it does not inflict any hard- 
not drill or train foreign troops in this|ship upon the officers of the army. An- 
country. We believe that, as in the/other, although a small addition to the 
last war, so on the present occasion, | army, which we propose, is one of consi- 
it is very important that the Government | derable importance in my estimation. We 
should have this power. It will only be! propose to add to the two Rifle Brigades, 
necessary to give it to a limited extent, in- | as they are now called, a third battalion to 
asmuch as the forces so drilled and trained | each. The Rifle Brigade at present con- 
will be sent out from time to time to join | sists of only two battalions, and the 60th 
our army in the East, and therefore the | Regiment of Rifles of two battalions. The 
numbers under training in this country at | value of that arm of the service has been 
one time need not be very considerable. | shown in the present war, as well as upon 
Another measure, which, however, does former occasions; and we believe it will be 
not require the assent of Parliament, but | very desirable to increase the foree by one 
which the Government have decided upon’ battalion each. Every effort has been made, 
and have already commenced, it is right | and will continue to be made, to bring the 
that I should mention to your Lordships. patter amount of foree to bear. I sin- 
It is that of inereasing the organisation of | cerely trust that it will not be necessary 
the army by adding four companies to each | to depart from that glory of England—the 
regiment of the army sent on foreign ser- | system of voluntary enlistment. We have 
vice, thus rendering the number of com-/| resorted to various modes of enlistment, 
panies in each of those regiments sixteen. | and of encouraging enlistment. My noble 
I will explain the object of this measure. | Friend the General Commanding in Chief 
In conducting a war at the distance of up- | has, with the consent of the Government, 
wards of 3,000 miles from this country, of | giveu to each battalion serving under Lord 
course very great inconvenience is felt in | Raglan two officers’ commissions for ser- 
sending out reinforcements of all kinds; it|geauts. One of these commissions was 
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given after the battle of the Alma, and 
another has since been given. I believe 
this measure will prove a very considerable 
encouragement to the soldier, It is a sys- 
tem which I am confident will be generally 
approved and found to work well, notwith- 
standing that in some quarters, undoubt- 
edly, prejudices still exist against it. Lord 
Raglan has also been empowered to grant 
good-service pensions to non-commissioned 
officers under his command; and I can 
only say that, in conjunction with my noble 
Friend (Viscount Hardinge), I shall make 
every exertion to increase the efficiency of 
the force. 

My Lords, I must apologise for having 
trespassed at such Jength upon your Lord- 
ships’ attention; but as the noble Earl 
opposite entered into all those points of 
reprehension of the Government which 
have been rife during the recess, I felt that 
it was my incumbent duty upon this, the 
earliest occasion, to give such explanations 
as might be in my power of the circum- 
stances to which he has alluded here, and 
to which others have referred elsewhere. 
I have not endeavoured to extenuate faults, 
bunt, at the same time, I have endeavoured 
to lay before your Lordships what I believe 
to be a correct statement of the exertions 
which the Government has made. This, 
1 am bound to say, that if blame attaches 
anywhere, it does not attach to any one of 
the army, officers or men, who are serving 
in the Crimea. I can assure your Lord- 
ships that, if we possess the confidence of 
Parliament, we will prosecute this war 
with a firm resolve and with unflinching 
perseverance. My Lords, I do not under- 
stand the phrase of ‘* moderation”’ or of 
“moderate counsels’’ in war. I believe 
that any such counsels as counsels of mo- 
deration in war are counsels of imbecility. 
Ihave said that we will prosecute this war 
with firm resolve and with unflinching per- 
severance. While, on the one hand, we 
will not refuse to entertain overtures of 
peace, we shall not assent to any which 
are not only honourable but safe. My 
Lords, we place the fullest confidence in 
the armies; we trust with entire confi- 
dence in a noble people; and firm in the 
alliance and the friendship of a brave, a 
generous, and a powerful Ally, we have no 
fear of the issue of this contest; but, 
believing in the justice of our cause, and 
with a humble but firm confidence in Him 
who rules the fate and decides the destinies 
of nations, we have the highest hope of 
bringing the contest to a satisfactory issue. 
It is not for us to determine the time when 
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it will be possible to close a war like 
this; but with these aids and assistance 
we confidently hope to bring the mighty 
contest to such an issue as may assure for 
a series of years the repose, the civilisa- 
tion, aud the prosperity of those countries 
of Europe which have been so unfortu- 
nately plunged into confusion by the 
pride and ambition of one aggressive So- 
vereign. 

Eart GREY: My Lords, haying been 
one of the very few of your Lordships who 
objected to the whole of that policy which 
has brought us into the present war, I 
think I should state upon this occasion 
that I cordially concur in the Address 
which has been proposed, and which I 
trust will be unanimously adopted. For 
though my opinion of the original impoliey 
of the war—I might use a much stronger 
word—is not altered, but confirmed by 
all that has since taken place, I thought 
from the first, and I think now, that, being 
once embarked in the contest—having once 
taken that line which, unfortunately, as I 
think, was chosen—there is no alternative 
but to carry on the struggle with the ut- 
most energy and firmness. I therefore 
cordially joi with your Lordships in vot- 
ing the Address to Her Majesty, of which, 
if I rightly understand it, the main object 
is to pledge this House to second to the 
utmost of its power the efforts of the Go- 
vernment in carrying on the present con- 
test. I am also glad to take this opportu- 
nity of saying that, while I deeply deplore 
all the misery which the war has carried 
into so many families, the waste of human 
life, and the employment for mutual de- 
struction by Christian nations of those re- 
sources which might have been made to con- 
tribute so much to the general improvement 
and happiness of maukind, I still gladly 
acknowledge that, in the midst of all the 
evils of war, some good has undoubtedly 
arisen. I cannot but rejoice that, in the 
course of this contest, it has been proved 
to all the world that the British nation has 
not degenerated from its ancient courage. 
Tales had been circulated, both in this and 
in foreign countries, that we were so in- 
tent upon the arts of peace and the pur- 
suit of wealth that, if the oceasion called 
for it, we could not sacrifice that beloved 
wealth, or peril the lives which had been 
made easy and prosperous by the arts of - 
peace, in carrying on any contest in which 
the nation embarked. It has been said, 
itoo, that the form of our Government 
would prevent the general union of the 
whole nation so as to put forth its 
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have the misfortune to engage. I am 
glad that, by this war, such idle and un- 
founded delusions have been dissipated; 
that it has been shown that our soldiers 
are not less, but, if possible, more, heroic 
than in former times; that the country, 
when, rightly or wrongly, it has believed 
that justice called it to enter into a quar- 
rel, will put forth its strength without stint, 
and without regard to the sacrifices which 
the struggle may impose upon all ranks of 
the people; and that our free Government, 
instead of being an obstacle to the exer- 
tion of the full force of the nation, is, on 
the contrary, that which gives it donble 
energy. I rejoice that all these things 
have been shown, because I believe that 
they afford no slight guarantee for the fu- 
ture tranquillity of the world, when the 
present contest shall have been brought 
to a close. I should now have sat 
down, were it not that, very unexpectedly 
to me, the whole policy of the Govern- 
ment, the whole manner in which the war 
has been conducted by Her Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters, has been so elaborately discussed 
by the noble Ear! opposite and by the noble 
Duke at the head of the War Department, 
who followed him; and the noble Duke 
more especially, in the course of his speech, 
has expressed opinions which seem to me so 
erroneous that I feel it to be necessary— 
not to follow him in the long examination 
into which he entered as to all the acts and 
measures of the Government—but to make 
a few remarks upon some of the state- 
ments which have fallen from him. I 
think the noble Duke is entitled to credit 
for the candour with which he has admit- 
ted that mistakes have been committed 
by the Government in the conduct of the 
war. I, for one, should never have found 
fault with the Government for mistakes 
of detail. Every man of common intelli- 
gence must be aware that when the coun- 
try had been so long at peace, and when, 
after forty years without experience of war, 
we are at once engaged in such a contest 
as is now going on, it was. unavoidable that 
mistakes, and great mistakes, should be 
committed. I should not, therefore, think 
the Government liable to any great blame 
if they had only fallen into errors of detail; 
but when the noble Duke challenges the 
House, as he has done in his speech, to 
approve the general conduct of the war by 
Her Majesty’s Government, I cannot help 


saying that I think your Lordships and 


the country have no right to be satisfied 
with it. I think there has been one great 
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and fatal error which has run through the 
whole of their proceedings—the error well 
described by the noble Earl opposite, 
who said that everything had been done 
**too late.” In comparing the speech of 
the nuble Duke with the statement of the 
noble Earl opposite, it is impossible not 
to see that he has failed to rebut its main 
allegations ; he has not been able to show 
that there are not good grounds for believ- 
ing that in the first instance the Govern- 
ment were not aware of the magnitude of 
the task they had undertaken—that they 
did not consider sufficiently what would be 
the nature of the contest in which they 
were engaged, and that they did not, with 
that foresight and with that judgment 
which we ought to expect in the rulers of 
a great empire, form the general plans on 
which they were to act. Some observa- 
tions which had fallen from the noble 
Duke have, I think, shown where the ori- 
ginal error was. I was more than once 
struck, during the course of the noble 
Duke’s speech, by his reference to the wars 
of former times. He said the Government 
had sent out to Sebastopol a battering- 
train of more than double the power which 
the Duke of Wellington had ever had under 
his command, and that there were means 

laced at the disposal of the commanders 
in the Crimea far beyond those which any 
British general had ever before possessed. 
The noble Duke said he had consulted with 
those who were experienced in war, and 
had met all they had pointed out as neces- 
sary. I fear that here is the noble Duke’s 
error. He has looked at times past with- 
out considering how great are the changes 
which have taken place in the world in the 
course of the last half-century. Does hé 
forget how greatly the country has in- 
creased in population since the time the 
Duke of Wellington conducted that memo- 
rable contest in the Peninsula? Does he 
forget that our increasing population is 48 
nothing to our increasing wealth, and that 
even the increase of our national wealth is 
an inadequate measure of the great increase 
in our resources? When the Duke of Wel- 
lington was in Spain, steam power had not 
been successfully applied to ocean naviga- 
tion. When the Duke of Wellington was 
in Spain, all those wonderful improvements 
in mechanical science which railroads have 
called into existence were entirely ut- 
known, Science has since those days 
doubled, and trebled, and quadrupled the 
powers of man; and, under these circum- 
stances, was it safe to follow the beaten 
track, and to apply, as the noble Duke 
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says he has done, to professional men, 
who could tell him the provisions of former 
wars, who could point out to him what 
was done in former times, and call upon 
him to follow the example? A very dif- 
ferent course should have been taken, 
All the resources of modern times should 
have been called into vigorous exercise, 
The Emperor of Russia, as the noble Earl 
has well said, has shown himself alive to 
those resources; and indeed, the noble 
Duke says he never gave the Emperor of 
Russia credit for being able to make those 
prodigious exertions he has done, and for 
eing able to make in a fortnight a march 
which it was thought he could not accom- 
plish in six weeks. It appears to me that 
throughout the war our measures have not 
been duly considered, and adopted in 
sufficient time ; and there has been the 
great error. The noble Duke says he has 
applied to some gentlemen connected with 
railroads who are now going to send out 
labourers and all the materials for the 
construction of a railway from Balaklava, 
in order to provide greater facilities for 
earrying guns and stores to the army. 
Now, my Lords, is it not rather late in the 
day to commence this kind of work? and 
was not the idea an obvious one from the 
first? The Government surely knew that 
they had artillery and stores to carry up 
to positions where they could be employed 
against the town, and they also knew that 
on every railway in the kingdom science 
had discovered modes of economising la- 
bour, and of giving greater effect to works 
of this description. If these measures had 
been adopted earlier, let us consider for a 
moment what might have been the result. 
We all know what was our position at 
the battle of Inkerman. It is utterly 
impossible to describe adequately the merits 
of the soldiers engaged in that struggle, 
and to express our feelings as to the 
heroism with which they encountered the 
difficulties of that day ; but, at the same 
time, our reflections are mixed with pain, 
and not unalloyed with indignation, that 
our troops should have been exposed to so 
arduous a contest with odds so much 
against them. They were contending 
with—I am afraid to say how many to 
one—five or six to one, at the very least ; 
and had they been repulsed, and had that 
position been taken by the enormous army 
which Russia brought into the field, I 
firmly believe that the capture or destruc- 
tion by the enemy of the whole allied army 
would have becn the probable consequence. 
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We were fighting for our very existence, 
and, by a miracle, the heroism of our 
troops, favoured by Providence, prevailed. 
But is it right that so great, so extreme a 
danger should have been incurred, and that 
the most valuable blood of the country 
should have been shed like water, under 
difficulties so great, and in circumstances 
in which success was so neasly impossible ? 
When I passed through Newcastle on 
Saturday I was told that some of the 
steam colliers belonging to that port had 
just been taken up for the publie service, 
and were then preparing to carry the 
workmen who were to be employed in 
constructing the railway at Balaklava, It 
seems, therefore, that they are goin 

out now, in the middle of the mont 

of December; but if they had been 
sent out earlier a great risk might 
have been escaped. Before the battle of 
Inkerman, we are told, the necessity for 
additional works of defence to strengthen 
the position attacked by the Russians had 
been seen, and that, in point of fact, the 
reason for not executing them was, that 
the troops were too hard pressed by their 
labours in the trenches—that their num- 
bers were so small that they were already 
overworked ; and it being therefore im- 
possible to impose this additional task 
upon them, reliance was placed upon the 
natural strength of the ground. If the 
assistance which now, so late in the day, 
is being sent out had been at hand, the 
position might have been made so stron 

that the enemy would never have risked 
an attack upon it. Then, again, it was 
only a week or ten days ago that the first 
ships conveying wooden houses for the 
troops to winter in left the shores of this 
country, and as, at the very earliest, they 
cannot be put up before the middle or end 
of January, a considerable portion of the 
winter will have passed over by that time. 
Surely the wintering of the troops was a 
matter which might have been foreseen by 
the Government ; for, even if Sebastopol 
had fallen, the probability was that the 
town would have been destroyed in the 
struggle, and that some pie or other 
would be required in which to lodge the 
troops. Even if they should have been 
withdrawn from the Crimea altogether, it 
was extremely improbable that provision 
could be found for them in any place it’ 
might be desirable they should be taken to, 
and huts for the troops to winter in would 
still have been neccessary for their health 
and comfort :—and, therefore, months ago 
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here were no reasons why these measures 
should not have been adopted. The noble 
Earl opposite has referred to the flect in 
the Baltic, as- showing a general want of 
plan for the conduct of the war. I do 
not see that this charge has been at all 
answered, for though it may be true, and 
I dare say is so, that it was impossible 
that more should be effected there, surely, 
before it was determined to send so large 
a fleet to the Baltic, it should have been 
considered what it was to do when it got 
there. If upon deliberation it was held 
that a blockade of the Russian fleet was 
all that could be accomplished, a smaller 
force would have sufficed for this purpose, 
and then some of the means there uselessly 
employed would have been set free for other 
objects. There were many other objects to 
which the means wasted in the Baltic might 
have been applied with more advantage. 
For instance, instead of fitting out so much 
larger a fleet of ships of the line than was 
wanted in the Baltic, why were steam gun- 
boats not built at an carlier period? I have 
heard many naval officers discuss the mea- 
sures that have been taken, but I never 
heard one who did not say that the mo- 
ment there was a question of carrying | 
on war, either in the Baltic or the Black | 
Sea, the first thing to be looked to was 
a large flotilla of steam gunboats. Now, 
it is true that steam gunboats have been 
built, but when? I believe it was not till 
the month of June that they were ordered, 
and though it was then shown that they 
can be built rapidly, they have been too 
Jate for the present season. The want of 
them should have been foreseen; and, the 
moment there was real cause to appre- 
hend a quarrel, a large flotilla of steam 
gunboats should have been built, regard- 
less of the expense, and despatehed to | 
where their services would have been of | 
the most value, The importance of these 
gunboats cannot be overrated. For in- 
stance, if we are to judge from Gencral 
Canrobert’s despatch, the Russians have | 
received considerable supplies from Asia, | 
which have been conveyed across the Sea 
of Azoff. Our large ships cannot go into 
that sea; but if we had had forty or fifty 
gunboats, each mounting one gun of Jarge 
calibre, the Sea of Azoff would have been 
effectually closed against Russia. What I 
feel is, that the whole subject has not been 
considered together ; that a general scheme 
of the manner in which the war was to be 
conducted was not framed in the first in- 
stance, upon a careful review of all the 
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information accessible to Government, and 
of all the circumstances of the country 
and the times in which we live.  In- 
stead of this having been done, if we 
look to the measures which have been 


adopted, we shall find great activity indeed 


in meeting wants when they are actually 
felt, but no foresight in providing against 
them beforehand—no anticipation of exi- 
gencies likely to arrive—and no taking of 
measures so that when the want arose the 
supply might be there. Instead of this, 
you first had to feel the want, and then 
to take measures to provide aguinst it. 
There are some remarkable proofs of the 
absence of such a well-considered plan 
as would have ensured a uniformity of 
principle and consistency in all the ope- 
rations of the war. Take one example. 
Some time ago Odessa was bombarded, 
but the batteries only were attacked, and 
it was said as a reason for sparing the 
town that it would be a dreadful thing 
to carry on war by a wanton destruction 
of private property ; but in the Gulfs of 
Finland and Bothnia a differeat principle 
has been adopted, and the Government has 
thought fit to sanction the destruction of 
private property, and to incur a risk far 
greater—namely, of arousing the hostility 
of a people whom it was their interest 
to conciliate. This was done because it 
was considered necessary to destroy the 
resources of an enemy in time of war; 
and, if that was a sound principle, was it 
not also equally sound to destroy the large 
resources and all the wealth that had been 
accumulated at Odessa? Ihave not the 
slightest doubt that the corn, and other 
stores at Odessa, were the very means 
which enabled the Emperor of Russia to 
earry his forces to the Crimea in a manner 
which has so much surprised her Majesty’s 
Government. Though I feel it is assur- 
edly a very dreadful thing to carry on war 
by destroying private property, still, I am 
afraid we cannot carry on war without it, 
and, when the expedition to the Crimea 
was despatched, I cannot understand why 
measures were not taken to prevent the 
resources then at Odessa from being made 
available to the Russians. After the Rus- 
sians had sunk several of their ships in the 
mouth of the harbour of Sebastopol, our 
whole fleet was no longer of any real use off 
that port, but, by an attack upon Odessa, 
it might have made a most valuable di- 
version, which would have prevented our 
troops having so large a force to contend 
with. Having made these observations, I 
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will only add that I really do not desire 
to criticise minutely and to point out all 
the faults which one might easily find 
in the conduct of the Government in the 
management of the war. Ali I wish is to 
show that there has been a want of fore- 
sight and judgment in some of their past 
operations, in order that they may be in- 
duced now to look a little further before 
them, and to take their measures accord- 
ingly. If they do this, it is all I desire 
from them, and my first wish would be to 
strengthen them as far as possible. This 
would certainly not be a proper opportu- 
nity for me to say a word with regard to 
the measures which are coming before us 
hereafter, and I have but one single ob- 
servation to make on that part of the 
speech of the noble Duke. THe says it 
has been determined by Government to 
reward the troops in the Crimea by giving 
to every battalion engaged one commission 
for each of the two battles of the Alma and 
Inkerman to non-commissioned officers. 
[ entirely approve that determination, and 
I think it only fair and right to the non- 
commissioned officer. But it has hitherto 
been the custom, when sergeants have dis- 
tinguished themselves, to give them en- 
signs’ commissions, and that plan has not 
answered. I appeal to those who know 
the state of the Army, and who are ac- 
quainted with the manner in which the 
system of promoting non-commissioned 
officers las acted, to confirm what I say. 
A sergeant, when promoted, is required to 
live as an officer with the mere pay of an 
ensign, and, what is more—he is generally 
somewhat more advanced in life, has seen 
more service, knows more of the Army, 
and has been used to have more respon- 
sibility placed upon him than the ensigns 
of eighteen or nineteen with whom he 
is associated, who have no responsibility, 
and who, in fact, are only beginning to 
learn their profession. Therefore, seeing 
the manner in which the system of pro- 
motions hitherto carried out has acted, 
I trust the noble Duke, in giving to 
sergeants a well-merited reward for their 
conduct in the field, will depart from 
former precedent, and give them commis- 
sions as captains of regiments. By doing 
this a real and substantial reward will be 
given them; they will be placed in a posi- 
tion of respectability, and with it the 
means of supporting that position. To 
follow the old system will place them in a 
position which has led to the ruin of many, 
for I haye known many instances of ser- 
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geants who have been promoted to ensign- 
cies who have been ruined by their false 
position. 

Tue Doxe or ARGYLL said, he thought 
Her Majesty’s Government had no reason 
to complain of the tone and temper of the 
discussion which had taken place, and felt 
assured that the remarks which had been 
made upon the conduct of Government by 
the noble Earl opposite, and his noble 
Friend who had just sat down, evinced 
nothing of a factious spirit. His noble 
Friend (Earl Grey) said he was desirous of 
abstaining from entering into details, and 
wished only to notice general points in 
which a want of foresight had been exhi- 
bited. His noble Friend had, however, in 
his opinion, noticed nothing but details ; 
and had entirely lost sight of the greater 
and more important features of the case, as 
it presented itself to the notice of the Go- 
vernment and of the country. The first 
point noticed by his noble Friend had 
reference to the intimation given by the 
noble Duke the Secretary for War that he 
had accepted the offer of a contractor for 
the formation of a railway between Bala- 
klava and the camp of our army. His 
noble Friend asked if this was not a very 
obvious idea, and if it would not have been 
just as easy on the part of the Govern- 
ment to have provided for such a work 
long ago. Now, if Government had made 
any such provision at first, they would have 
been laughed at, and most deservedly too, for 
nothing but circumstances, which no human 
foresight could possibly have foreseen, could 
have rendered it possible that such a rail- 
way could be constructed. The fact of 
our army having landed at many miles dis- 
tance from Sebastopol and the uncertainty 
of the direction of their operations after 
the landing should have been effected, 
showed at once how absurd it would have 
been to have contemplated any operation 
of such a nature. Nothing but the unfore- 
seen circumstance of the flank mareli upon 
Balaklava, and of our having possession of 
the harbour there, could have rendered such 
an expedient possible. And, indeed, when 
we were in possession of Balaklava, he 
doubted whether by any aid the guns could 
have been placed in position earher than in 
seventeen days, by which time they were 
actually employed. Another point of great 
importance, commented upon by both the . 
noble Earls, was the preparations made for 
the despatch of the Baltic fleet. But there 
was one circumstance wholly kept out of 
sight by both. There was an old proverb, 
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“Out of sight out of mind.’”’ Now, the 
Russian fleets had been so completely kept 
in their own harbours that everybody seem- 
ed disposed to forget that they existed. It 
ought to be remembered, however, that at 
the beginning of this war England was 
unprovided with a sufficient number of 
line-of-battle ships to meet the Russian 
fleet in the Baltic, and, consequently, if 
the Government had neglected to prepare 
men-of-war, and had devoted their atten- 
tion to gunboats only, these would have 
been soon destroyed by the fire of the 
enemy’s heavy ships. When our fleet 
first sailed to the Baltic the number of 
line-of-battle ships under Sir C. Napier 
did not exceed eighteen, while the Rus- 
sians numbered twenty-seven; and so 
great was the disparity in number that 
he remembered a naval officer remarking 
that he supposed, of course, the Govern- 
ment counted upon a junction of a num- 
ber of French ships. That junction, 
however, as their Lordships would remem- 
ber, did not take place until some time 
afterwards. Although, then, it was a 
matter of obvious propriety to have both 
line-of-battle ships and gunboats for opera- 
tions in the Baltic, yet the time of the Go- 
vernment was wholly occupied in preparing 
the former, in order to render the British 
fleet able to cope with that of the enemy ; 
and had the labour in duckyards been 
diverted to the building gunboats they 
would not have been able to get the fleet 
ready for sea. The noble Earl, in his 
remarks on the forbearance of our navy 
at Odessa, had not been more fortunate. 
It might be a matter of opinion whether 
that tuwn ought to have been destroyed, 
but his own impression was that if such a 
course had been taken the greatest possible 
damage would have been done to the Cri- 
mean expedition. There was good reason 
to believe that, although the newspapers of 
this country published at an early date that 
the expeditionary force was intended for 
the Crimea, the Russians did not believe 
we should be such fools as to publish our 
real intention to the world. They believed, 
on the contrary, that the expedition was 
meant for Odessa, and they congregated 
a large body of troops in its neighbour- 
hood for the defence of that town, fail- 
ing to send them to the Crimea. In 
this way the enemy were prevented from 
sending large reinforcements, which would 
have been long before on their march to 
Sebastopol had Odessa been attacked, as 
suggested. He declined altogether to go 
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over the debates of last year in answer to 
the assertion of the noble Earl (the Earl of 
Derby) that war ought to have been de- 
clared earlier. He could only express his 
own gratification that no stone had been 
left unturned to secure the great objects 
which this country had in view by a course 
of negotiation ; but although war was not 
formally declared until the 27th March, 
still active preparations for both Army 
and Navy were going on previous to that 
date. With regard to the noble Earl’s 
attack upon the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer’s financial arrangements in March 
last, as merely contemplating the sending 
of 25,000 men to Malta, and bringing 
them back again, their Lordships must 
remember that those were but interim 
arrangements, and that the more com- 
plete estimates connected with the war 
were brought before the House at a later 
period of the Session. The noble Earl 
appeared to think that, the army of Omar 
Pacha having repulsed the Russians, the 
inactivity of our army at Varna was very 
highly to be deprecated, and: that the ex- 
pedition to the Crimea was, more or less, 
a mere afterthought. Their Lordships 
must, however, recollect that, although the 
winter campaign had been more or less a de- 
fensive one upon the part of the Russians, a 
few days before the declaration of war in 
this country the army of the Russians had 
assumed the offensive, had forced the line 
of the Danube, and had advanced almost 
to the fort of Kostendje. Omar Pacha ex- 
pressed anxiety for the safety of Varna 
itself. Under these circumstances, look- 
ing at the insurrection in Greece, and to 
the manifestation of sympathy among the 
Christian inhabitants of Turkey in favour 
of Russia, he thought the Government 
was justified in sending out the troops 
with a view, in the first instance, to the 
defence of the line of the Balkan. If the 
troops had been sent in the first instance 
to Sebastopol, such a course could not 
have failed to be considered in the highest 
degree rash. He believed that, in spite of 
the brave defence made by the Turkish 
garrison of Silistria, that place would have 
fallen before the repeated attacks of the 
Russians unless our army had been at 
Varna, giving the Turks the moral sup- 
port of their presence, and unless certain 
arrangements had taken place with Aus- 
tria, which he believed had had a material 
effect upon that portion of the campaign. 
As to the occupation of the Principalities 
by Austria, a very erroneous idea pre- 
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vailed in this country with regard to it. 
The noble Earl opposite forgot that the 
convention between Austria and the Porte 
was entered into on the 14th of June, se- 
veral days before the final assault on Silis- 
tria failed, and he could not doubt for a mo- 
ment that considerable effect was produced 
on the Russian armies in the Principalities 
by the fact of that treaty having been 
concluded. The siege of Silistria, be it re- 
membered, lasted upwards of two months ; 
during that period Omar Pacha had a 
large force concentrated at Shumla, yet 
prudently declined a battle —a fact which 
proved that he did not consider his army 
able to contend alone with the Russian 
forces. If, therefore, the allied army had 
gone at once to the Crimea, it was by no 
means improbable that Omar Pacha would 
have been overwhelmed by the superior 
forces and superior numbers of the enemy. 
It was evident, indeed, looking to all the 
circumstances, that the Government could 
not have undertaken the expedition to the 
Crimea until the siege of Silistria was 
raised. As to the treaty with Austria, 
on which the noble Earl commented, it 
had always appeared to him (the Duke of 
Argyll) that there were two great general 
views, one of which we must take, of this 
war. There was the view, which he was 
sure not one of their Lordships held, that 
the object of this war was some such 
vague one as had been mentioned on 
various piatforms out of doors—some ob- 
ject of warring against despotic Govern- 
ments, and of supporting what were called 
‘oppressed natiunalities.”” But if their 
Lordships did not adopt this view, they 
must heartily embrace the other—namely, 
that the only and single object of the war 
was to resist the progress of the dominion 
of Russia in the east of Europe, and that 
we must pursue that object in an unselfish 
spirit, as one in which the interests of all 
the rest of Europe were immediately con- 
cerned. He contended we ought to urge 
this object of the war on the existing 
Governments of Europe, and that we 
ought not to be discouraged in our ef- 
forts by any amount of reluctance or 
slowness of which otherwise we might 
have a right to complain. That was the 
course which the Government had pur- 
sued, and he thought it was a wise course; 
and though, perhaps, he was disposed to 
agree with those who thought the policy 
of Austria might have been better if a 
more frank and open part had been taken 
at an earlier period of the contest, yet he 
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thought we were bound to let other nations 
judge for themselves of their own interest, 
and that we should not meanwhile use to- 
wards them the language of distrust and 
suspicion. He trusted that the measures 
of the Government in this direction would 
at last be crowned with a very consider- 
able degree of success. The noble Earl 
(Earl Grey) had begun his speech by de- 
claring that nothing which had occurred 
had shaken his original opinion of the im- 
policy of the war. Now, he (the Duke of 
Argyll) must express the very different 
impression which he had received from 
watching the progress of events during the 
last few months. He was convinced that 
if ever there was a war of European in- 
terest—if ever there was a war which was 
above all things in the interest of those 
Powers connected with the east of Eu- 
rope—this was that war. This, too, was 
evidently the conviction of the Powers in 
question; but, notwithstanding, they were 
lagging behind us in the honourable course 
of asserting the independence of Europe 
and resisting the aggression of Russia. 
Why were they so lagging? Did it not 
prove that there existed that overweening 
influence on the part of Russia which his 
noble Friend was disposed to deny? He 
confessed that the impression he derived 
was that the fear of that Power was in 
every Cabinet, and was oppressing all the 
Courts of Europe. The day, however, had 
now come when a united stand ought to be 
made against her oppressions, and it was 
the duty and privilege of the two great 
Western Powers to take the lead in that 
great contest. So far, therefore, from being 
shaken in the least as regarded the justice 
and expedieucy of the war, the first of 
which not even the noble Earl had im- 
pugned, he was confirmed—and he be- 
lieved, with some few exceptions, the peo- 
ple of this country were confirmed—in the 
belief that this was a war not only of 
justice, but of expediency. 

Tue Ear. oF HARDWICKE thought 
that the result of the discussion in which 
they were engaged had been to leave their 
Lordships very much in the same position 
as they had been at its commencement— 
namely, to leave undisturbed the opinion 
that at the outset of the present contest 
the Government were not prepared to 
carry it out to the great extent which 
the occasion demanded. His noble Friend 
the noble Duke opposite had, indeed, made 
the admission that there had been consi- 
derable shortcomings upon the part of Hér 
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Majesty’s Ministers, and, among other 
things, had informed the House that when 
the war in which we were involved had 
been entered into, the invasion of the 
Russian dominions constituted a portion of 
the design which the Government had in 
view in its prosecution. Well, but if that 
were the case, was not he (the Earl of 
Hardwicke) justified in saying that Minis- 
ters had made no adequate preparation for 
the attainment of the great object which 
they professed to have in view? But it 
appeared that when the design of invading 
Russia was formed, the Government were 
of opinion that the Russian forces in the 
Crimea could not have been reinforced 
with such rapidity as was actually the 
case. Now, that was an important admis- 
sion and one which showed that the Go- 
vernment had not obtained sufficient infor- 
wation upon a point of considerable import- 
ance. They ought to have been aware 
that the Russian army in the Principalities 
having been set at liberty by the interven- 
tion of Austria, might, without difficulty, 
turn themselves to the prosecution of any 
operations which they might think fit. 
The greater portion of that army, thus 
released from the necessity of carrying on 
a contest with the Turkish forees, were in 
fact within twenty days march of the 
Crimea; and yet Her Majesty’s Ministers 
had no idea that the troops in that quarter 
could be speedily reinforeed. It might be 
true, as the noble Duke had stated, that 
upon no former occasion had so large an 
army been sent out for the purpose of mi- 
litary operations, as that which had lately 
been sent to the East. Such might have 
been the case; yet larger reserves had in- 
variably been collected upon previous oc- 
easions than had been maintained in 
the present instance. He had risen prin- 
cipally to thank the noble Duke for 
having said a word in favour of the 
navy; for though the term ** forees’’ was 
used, it was generally thought that the 
term applied to the army in the Crimea, 
and not to the navy. The noble Duke had 
done justice to the navy in the Black Sea, 
and he (the Earl of Hardwicke) begged to 


differ from his noble Friend near him (the 


{LORDS} 





Earl of Derby) in the opinion he enter- 
tained of the Baltic ficet. The noble 
Duke (the Duke of Argyll) had stated | 
that gunboats alone would have been of | 
no use in the Baltic; but he (the Earl of 
Hardwicke) would remind the noble Duke 
that between Cronstadt and St. Peters. | 
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twelve miles long, about nine wiles in 
breadth, and five feet deep; and he thought 
that a squadron of gunboats would have 
operated with great effect on Cronstadt, 
and even upon St. Petersburg. It would 
be too late next year for any operation of 
that sort. For himself, he never expected 
that Sir Charles Napier would attempt to 
deal with the strong fortresses of Cron- 
stadt and St. Petersburg; but he knew 
well that if the Admiral met the Rus- 
sian fleet in the open sea, he would have 
given an account of them. He was not one 
of those who thought that wooden ships 
could have any great success against stone 
walls and casemated batteries. He ab- 
solved his gallant Friend who command- 
ed the Baltic fleet from anything like 
misconduct or neglect; but, on the con- 
trary, he thought that he had very ably 
conducted our fleet without disaster, and 
believed that if he had attempted any 
attack upon the stronghold, disaster was 
likely to have ensued. If he had any 
fault to find with his gallant Friend it was 
that there had been rather too much jolli- 
fying before he went out, so that the pub- 
lic had been led to believe that something 
great was to be done. In the failure of 
the attack by the fleet on Sebastopol, Sir 
Charles Napier had a complete answer to 
any remarks that might be made on his 
conduct. Having said this much on that 
point, he wished now to ask what they 
were fighting for—what was the object of 
the war? The original object was to drive 
the Russians out of Turkey, and to keep 
them out ; but by the invasion of the ene- 
my’s country and the attack upon Sebas- 
topol, the character of the war had been 
entirely changed. The liberties of Europe 
were not now invaded, for the Emperor of 
Russia had been driven out of Wallachia 
and Moldavia, and was confined to his own 
territories. He wished success to our 
arms for the honour of the country ; but 
in his opinion, even if Sebastopol were 
taken, they would be further from peace 
than they were now. They might hold 
the Crimea as a material guarantee, and 
blockade the Russian ports. But could 
they do it long? He did not think 
they could. They might depend upon it, 
that by and by the taxpayers of this coun- 
try would seek to be told for what purpose 
the war was carried on. By permitting 
the Emperor of Russia to cross the Pruth 
and occupy the Danubian provinces they 


had committed him with his own subjects. 


burg there was a flat of water ten or | His own opinion was, that they would have 
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more difficulty in making peace than they 


Address in Answer 


imagined, unless they distinctly stated what | 


their object was in detail. Not one word 
had been said by the Government with re- 
spect to the treaty with Austria, of which 
they were called upon to express their ap- 
proval. 
upon to agree to an Address pledging the 
House to agree with what they knew no- 
thing. If the Government were going to en- 


He protested against being called | 
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| in vigour er constancy in supporting to the 
utmost of its power our gallant forces, nor 
was there the least danger of the Govern- 
ment assenting to any conditions incon- 
sistent with the honour and eredit of this 
| country and of its allies. He hoped the 
Government would bear in mind that, 
though a portion of the public of this 
country might put itself forward to dis- 
courage any notion of peace, except upon 
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ter into a bargain with Austria to support extreme conditions and subversive bases, 


her in Poland, Italy, and Hungary, in con- | they might depend upon it that the calm, 
sideration of the support she was about to ' sober, reflecting, conscientious feeling of 
give France and us in this war, they might | the country would be ultimately—he be- 
be assured that the people of this country | lieved at once—with those who, on the 
would not for a moment support any such , indispensable conditions of the terms. of 
bargain. | peace being fair, safe, and honourable, 
Tae Eart or CARLISLE said, he should attain them at the earliest possible 
wished to make a few observations with | period. He believed that the Government, 
regard to the present position and pros-! now that they were upon the alert, would 
pects of the war. But, in the first place, | carry on the war with all possible vigour. 
he wished to say that he agreed most} Tue Earn or ABERDEEN: My Lords, 
cordially with all that had been said as I should be sorry to detain your Lordships 
to the admirable conduct, the brilliant at this late hour for any length of time, 
valour, and steady devotedness, which | but I wish to advert to some expressions 
had distinguished both the naval and/ which have fallen from the noble and gal- 
military service, and the army more es- | lant Earl opposite (the Earl of Hardwicke), 
pecially, because upon it had devolved; and to refer to an objection taken by a 
the greater share of the labour. It had | noble Earl who spoke earlier (the Earl of 
been reserved for them, in connection with | Derby) to an expression in the Address. 
our gallant ally, to exhibit to the world The noble and gallant Earl said, that this 
some of the most distinguished excellences | war was undertaken in defence of the 
which had marked different epochs in the | liberty of the Turkish empire; but, he 
world’s history—the steady devotion of | added, you have changed the whole cha- 
the heroes of antiquity—the isolated da-/ racter of the war, and this expedition to 





ring of the days of chivalry—in combi- 
nation with the resources of modern sci- 
ence and skill. In common with the peo- 
ple of this country, he thought it could 
not be denied that we had a just cause of 
quarrel in this war; but he would not say 
that he had so elear a conviction of its ne- 
eessity, and he had felt that the tone pre- 
valent in the expression of public opinion 
at the commencement partook too much of 
what he ealled swagger, and too overween- 
ing a confidence in the certainty of success. 
Feeling, however, that they were now em- 
barked in a war which could not be said to 
have been undertaken from either un- 
generous or self-interested motives, he 
thought it must be the wish of them all 
that while it lasted it should be carried on 
with all possible vigour, in order to ensure 
at the earliest moment an honourable and 
durable peace. The spirit and energy of 
the country were heart and soul in sympa- 
thy with the brave defenders of our cause. 
There was no danger of any Ministry that 
could exist in the country now failing either 





Sebastopol has removed you from the 
possibility of obtaining what you desire. 
Now, I humbly beg to remind the noble 
Earl that if there be one point more than 
another more vital to the safety and inde- 
pendence of the Turkish empire, and more 
clearly injurious to the power of Russia, 
it is the destruction of the fortress of 
Sebastopol. Therefore having driven the 
Russians out of the Principalities, the next 
direct object of the war, which everybody 
must have had in view from its very com- 
mencement, and from which we could only 
have been restrained by a doubt of its prac- 
ticability, was an attack upon and destruc- 
tion of Sebastopol. Notwithstanding the 
mistake in the eager desire and expecta- 
tion with which this country viewed the 
first landing in the Crimea and its imme- 
diate consequences—-a mistake in which 
all Europe shared at the time—still I 
think that there are good grounds to hope - 
that success will attend our efforts. I to- 
tally disagree from the noble Earl in think- 
ing that the prospect of peace wil be 
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diminished by that success. Quite the 
contrary ; I feel satisfied that nothing 
could contribute so much to the proba- 
bility of obtaining those terms of peace 
which my noble Friend near me (the Earl 
of Carlisle) has alluded to as the signal 
suecess which I hope we may achieve in 
this undertaking. The noble Earl also re- 
ferred to the mention of the treaty with 
Austria in the Speech, and said that he 
was unwilling to express satisfaction at a 
treaty of the contents of which he was ig- 
norant, and which might bind us to terms 
of a highly objectionable nature, such as | 
would not be sanctioned by the people of 
this country ; and he talked of our sup- 


{COMMONS} 





porting Austria in Italy, Poland, and Hun- | 


gary, and denounced any such object as a x 


part of that engagement. The noble Ear! | 
may make himself perfectly easy upon | 
that score, as no engagement of such a} 
description either exists or ever entered | 
into our minds. It is unnecessary, how- | 
ever, to say this, as I presume that your | 
Lordships do not think it possible that we | 
should have made such an engagement. | 
But the noble Earl who spoke early in the | 
evening (the Earl of Derby) did not, [| 
think, correctly understand the import of | 
the sentence in the Address to which he| 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, December 12, 1854. 


Minvurtes.] New Writs (during Recess).—For 
King’s Lynn Borough, v. Robert Jocelyn, esq., 
commonly called Viscount Jocelyn, deceased ; 
for Wigan Borough, v. Ralph Anthony Thick- 
nesse, esq., deceased ; for Forfar County, v. 
Lieutenant Colonel Lauderdale Maule, com- 
monly calledthe Honourable Lauderdale Maule, 
deceased ; for Frome Borough, v. Lieutenant 
Colonel Robert Edward Boyle, commonly called 
the Honourable Robert Edward Boyle, deceased; 
for Limerick City, v. Robert Potter, esq., de- 
ceased ; for Coventry City, v. Charles Geach, 
esq., deceased ; for Bedford Borough, v. Henry 
Stuart, esq., deceased ; for Abingdon Borough, 
v. Montagu Bertie, esq., commonly called Lord 
Norreys, now Farl of Abingdon, called to the 
House of Peers. 

ew Mempers Sworn.—For Forfar County, Vis- 
count Duncan ; for Wigan, Joseph Acton, esq. ; 
for Kingston upon Hull, William Llenry Wat- 
son, esq.; for Canterbury, Right. Hon. Sir 
William Meredith Somerville, bt.; for Kingston 
upon Hull, William Digby Seymour, esq. ; for 
Cambridge Borough, Francis Mowatt, esq. ; 
for Marylebone, Right Hon. Sir Benjamin Hall, 
bt. ; for Maldon, John Bramley Moore, esq. ; 
for Cambridge Borough, kobert Alexander 
Shafto Adair, esq. ; for Bedford Borough, Wil- 
liam Stuart, esq. ; for King’s Lynn, John Henry 
Gurney, esq.; for Frome, Viscount Dungarvan ; 
for Limerick City, James O’Brien, esq. ; for 
Coventry, Sir Joseph Paxton. 


objected. We do not propose that the | New Writs (now Ordered).—For Marylebone, v. 


House should express any satisfaction with 
the treaty. We propose only that the 
House should ‘learn with satisfaction” 
that Her Majesty has made a treaty from | 
which She anticipates important advan- 
tages. That is all the satisfaction. It is | 


Lord Dudley Coutts Stuart, deceased ; for Lime- 
rick County, v. Wyndham Goold, esq., deceased ; 
for Ayr County, v. James Hunter Blair, esq., 
deceased ; for Antrim County, v. Edward Paken- 
ham, esq., deceased ; for Fermanagh County, v, 
Sir Arthur Brinsley Brooke, bt., deceased ; for 
Gloucester County (Eastern Division) Sir Mi- 
chael Hicks Hieks Beach, bt., deceased. 


not that we are “ satisfied’ until we know | Pusric Brut.—1° Outlawries. 


what it is, but that we ‘learn with satis- 
faction”’ that the Queen has entered into a | 
treaty from which She anticipates advan- } 


THE QUEEN’S SPEECH, 
Message to attend Her Masesty: the 


tage. Now, my Lords, I think that you House went; and being returned— 


may safely express as much satisfaction as 


Mr. SPEAKER reported, that the 
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that without committing yourselves to a House had that day been to the House 
particle of satisfaction with the treaty it- of Lords, when Her Majesty was pleased 
self. 'to make a most gracious Speech to both 
Tue Eart or DERBY: The phrase, as| Houses of Parliament; and that for the 
interpreted, then, is, that we are exceed- | sake of greater accuracy, he had procured 
ingly glad that Her Majesty and Her|a copy thereof. 
Majesty’s advisers approve of the treaty! The right hon. Gentleman then read the 
which they have made. Speech to the House. 
Motion agreed to, Nemine Dissentiente ; | 
and a Committee was appointed to prepare} TIIE ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO TIE 
the Address: The Committee withdrew; | SPEECH, 
and, after some Time, Report was made | Mr. H. HERBERT: Sir, in rising to 
an Address drawn by them, which, being! move that a humble Address be presented 
read, was agreed to, and Ordered to be} to Her Majesty, in answer to Her Most 
presented to Her Majesty by the Lords | Gracious Speech, I am unable to urge the 
with White Staves. appeal which is often put forward by Mem- 
House adjourned to Thursday next. bers standing in the position which I do, 
The Earl of Aberdeen 
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of having never addressed the House be- 
fore, inasmuch as on several occasions I 
have had to acknowledge with gratitude 
the indulgence and forbearance of the 
House. But I trust I may be permitted 
to remind the House that on those occa- 
sions to which I refer, 1 have confined my- 
self to those discussions which affected the 
social condition of that part of the United 
Kingdom with which I am more imme. 
diately connected, and with which, from 
previous habits, 1 might be supposed to 
be better acquainted; but I have left to 
others the discussion of those larger and 
more important questions to which I have 
felt they were more fitted to do justice. I 
trust, therefore, that the House will be- 
lieve me when I say, with all sincerity, 
that I feel no one ever yet asked the in- 
dulgence of the House who had greater 
need of it than the individual who now 
addresses it. I am sure the House will 
have heard with pleasure at a period when 
we are engaged in a fearful contest with 
an adversary of tremendous power, that 
Her Majesty has been able to contract a 
treaty which will draw closer those bonds 
which unite us to our Transatlantic bre- 
thren. I am sure, also, the House will 
respond to the sentiment expressed, that 
when measures shall be introduced bearing 
on the social condition of this country, 
hon. Gentlemen will endeavour to abstract 
their minds from the all-engrossing topic 
which now occupies their whole attention, 
in order to give those measures full and 
fair consideration. Sir, there is one topic 
which is alluded to in Her Majesty’s gra- 
cious speech—a topic which absorbs the 
mind of every man, woman, and child in 
these dominions. I allude, of course, to the 
war. In asking from the House permis- 
sion to make a few remarks on this impor- 
tant subject, I feel that I labour under 
great and peculiar difficulties; inasmuch 
as, in order to arrive at a fair appreciation 
of the position in which we now stand, it 
will be absolutely necessary for me to take 
a short glance at some of the more promi- 
nent events of the war. I can appeal to 
the experience of every hon. Member how, 
in the intense anxiety with which we look 
forward to intelligence, and in our anxiety 
for the future—how little of interest are 
the details of the past. Yet it is abso- 
lutely necessary that I should ask your 
permission to refer to them. And in 
making a retrospect, I think I may say in 
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tained, as well as the splendid success 
of our arms. In making that assertion I 
hope I may not be misunderstood—I hope 
I may not be understood to undervalue 
the great sacrifices that have been made— 
I hope I may not be understood not to 
lament the loss of those brave soldiers who 
have fallen so gallantly in battle—I hope 
I may not be understood not to appreciate 
the loss of those sailors who have recently 
found a grave in the stormy waters of the 
Euxine—I hope I may not be understood 
not to sympathise deeply with those who 
are now lamenting the decease of those 
who were near and dear to them. I be- 
lieve that we are able to offer to these last 
this—the greatest worldly consolation— 
that their country not only appreciates 
their bravery and devotion, but can say 
that the sacrifices that have been made 
have not been made in vain. It was on 
the 27th of last March that Her Majesty 
informed us of the failure of her constant 
and patriotic endeavours to secure to Her 
subjects and to Europe the blessings of 
peace. It is not my intention to make 
any allusion to what preceded that period 
there were ample discussions upon it in 
this House and out of it, and I feel, there- 
fore, that it would be impossible for me to 
enlist the attention of the House, even if 
it were necessary—which I do not consider 
it is—to enter into any detail of the nego- 
tiations which preceded the war. But 
what was the position of affairs when Her 
Majesty made the announcement to Parlia- 
ment to which I have referred? War had 
commenced. The winter had been passed in 
a series of skirmishes between the Russians 
and the Turks. It was perfectly true that the 
Turks had shown a degree of energy for 
which we were little prepared; it was per- 
fectly true that Oltenitza and Citate could 
bear witness that, if properly led, and 
under circumstances suited to their mili- 
tary character, they had in no way dege- 
nerated from the valour of their ancestors; 
but, Sir, I believe that there were few 
who were sanguine enough to think that 
those efforts could be protracted for any 
lengthened period. I believe there were 
few who would have ventured to assert, 
notwithstanding the successes of the Turks, 
that they would be able to meet their 
gigantic antagonist in the open field, and 
that the result of a regular campaign would 
not be most disastrous to their arms. In ° 
the month of February previous, Sir John 


the outset, that the country has ample, Burgoyne had been sent to Constantinople. 
cause to congratulate itself on the import-|I believe I speak the sentiment of the 


ant results that have already been at-! House when I say, that an abler officer, 
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and a man more capable of forming a 
sound opinion on the actual state of affairs, 
does not exist than Sir John Burgoyne. 
He went in conjunction with a distinguished 
French officer of engineers, and he had 
there the benefit of constant communica- 
tion with Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, a 
man probably more able to form a just 
estimate of those matters than any man 
alive. He had also the benefit of the as- 
sistance of Mr. Colquhoun, our Consul at 
Bucharest, who was then getting the best 
possible information with regard to the 
resources of the enemy, and the forces he 
was likely to bring into the war. Well, 
this was the result that Sir John Burgoyne 
came to—not that we should be in a po- 
sition to make an offensive movement upon 
the Danube, but that our first and _princi- 
pal effort must be to defend the Dar- 
danelles and Constantinople. It was sup- 
posed that the Russians were advancing 
with at least 200,000 men, and he came 
to the conclusion, that the first move that 
we might expect would be the advance of 
the Russians over the Balkan, and their 
reappearance at Adrianople. The Rus- 
sians passed the Danube on the 27th of 
March. Our troops were in the meantime 
sent out. They first went, as the House 
is well aware, to Gallipoli, where energetic 
preparations were made to resist the enemy 
if he should arrive so far. Silistria was 
besieged ; and who, at that time, could 
have predicted that a third-rate fortress 
could have resisted successfully the armies 
of Russia? But, Sir, the gallantry of an 
Englishman, the gallantry of the brave 
Butler, now, unhappily, no more—added 
to the warlike character of the Turks, 
which some had been accustomed to decry, 
commanded, as it were, by him, although 
not officially, was able to stop the whole 
of the Russian army. In the meantime 
our forces were ready to advance, and 
although the enemy retreated without our 
being able to strike a blow, yet who can 
doubt that the moral effect was pro- 
duced? Who can doubt that the presence 
of the Anglo-French army at Varna had 
a moral etiect on the resistance of the 
Turks at Silistria? Well, about the time 
that our army was preparing to march, 
the Russians retreated. And I think it 
fortunate that the advice of some who 
advocated the immediate advance of our 
troops into the Dobrudscha was not com- 
plied with. When I recollect the great 
mortality at Varna in consequence of the 
mysterious dispensation of Providence, our 
troops being attacked by a frightful disease, 


Mr. H. Herbert 
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I cannot help thinking that we have reason 
to be thankful that the fell disease attack- 
ed them when it did, instead of when they 
were engaged in the pestilential marshes of 
the Dobrudscha. Well, Sir, threatened on 
the one hand by Austria, and on the other 
by the Anglo-French army, the Russians 
retreated. The campaign, which had been 
ostentatiously begun by the declaration of 
the Emperor of Russia, that he was march- 
ing in defence of the orthodox faith—which 
could mean nothing else than that he was 
going to Constantinople —the campaign, 
which began by crossing the Danube, end- 
ed with the Russians retreating across that 
river, and behind the Pruth. And thus, 
without a biow being struck, without a 
man being lost in actual combat with the 
enemy—although we deplore the loss of a 
great many from the attacks of a more 
terrible enemy—yet without a blow by the 
enemy, the first and immediate object of 
the campaign was attained. The Emperor 
of Russia was forced by the pressure of 
circumstances to do that which he had re- 
fused to moderate remonstrances, namely, 
to give up those provinces that he had 
so unjustly seized; and the Anglo-French 
army was sent forth to prosecute the se- 
cond and not less important portion of its 
destiny, namely, to obtain—and we may 
thank the enemy for the phrase—a mate- 
rial guarantee against these aggressions of 
Russia being renewed. I may now be per- 
mitted to glance very shortly at our naval 
operations. I am very well aware that 
there are some who perhaps in some de- 
gree are disappointed that the countrymen 
of Nelson, and of those heroes whose ex- 
ploits adorn our naval annals, have fought 
no great battle, that the recital of no bril- 
liant results have been added to the already 
brilliant chronicle. But, Sir, we must 
remember that on former occasions when 
those great battles were fought, we had 
an enemy to deal with who did not skulk 
behind impregnable fortresses--who never 
refused to meet us in the field, with whom 
it was an honour to be allowed to cross 
arms—who, in many a well-fought engage- 
ment, gave us proofs of his valour, devo- 
tion, and skill. We are apt to forget, in 
the remembrance of those brilliant victo- 
ries, of which we are all so justly proud, 
the long period of time that intervened 
between them, the long period over which 
they were extended—we are apt to forget 
the blockades and the hardships that were 
endured before any of those great results 
were accomplished. And we are also apt, 
I am sorry to say, to underrate the services 
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that have been performed. I may fairly 
ask, is it nothing for our sailors to have 
navigated with success in dangerous secas— 
is it nothing to have swept the flag of our 
enemy from the seas, and to have offered 
him combat in those waters which he was 
accustomed to call Russian lakes? Is that 
service nothing which has enabled our com- 
merce to continue undisturbed—which has 
enabled Her Majesty this day to inform us 
that she views with satisfaction the general 
prosperity of the country? Is it nothing 
that our flag should be as safe now with a 
war raging as it has been in time of pro- 
found peace? Is it nothing that an un- 
armed pleasure yacht should be enabled to 
navigate the waters almost within range of 
the guns of Cronstadt, and that another 
should depart with perfect safety, laden 
with necessaries for our troops in the 
Crimea, and land them within a few miles 
of the great fortress of Sebastopol? Nor 
ean I quit this subject without congratu- 
lating the House upon the attitude which 
has been assumed by our sailors during 
this war. Almost as far back as I can 
remember prophecies have been made with 
regard to the impossibility of manning our 
fleets. It was prophesied that whenever a 
war should break out, it would be found 
necessary to resort to the press-gang. 
But what has really been the case? In 
time of peace our sailors may have been 
unwilling to join the fleet, and there may, 
perhaps, have been some difficulty in man- 
ning the ships; but the instant danger me- 
naced their country, there they were as 
ready as of old to maintain the honour of 
their native land. But to return to Varna, 
where I left our troops. We know that 
the greatest possible difficulties were ex- 
perienced, and that much time was ne- 
cessarily spent in making those gigantic 
preparations essential for the expedition 
in which we were about to engage; but 
at last everything was ready for the ex- 
pedition to the Crimea: in the midst of 
disease, and under the greatest possible 
difficulties, the army was got into a state 
of preparation for that memorable expedi- 
tion. On the 3rd of September the allied 
forces left Varna, and in eleven days they 
landed at Old Fort. Not having myself 
any military experience or knowledge, it 
would be presumptuous in me to criticise 
the instructions which Lord Raglan issued 
to the forees on their embarkation; but I 
think that the most ignorant amongst us 
could hardly read those instructions with- 
out being convinced that in Lord Raglan 
VOL. CXXXVI. [rnp sERtEs. ] 
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we had a commander in whom the coun- 
try might repose every confidence—a com- 
mander who both inherited the hereditary 
gallantry of his race, and who was gifted 
with a prudence, a discretion, and a fore- 
sight, which would command success, if 
success were possible, and which were 
worthy of that great school in which he 
had been trained to arms. On the 20th 
of September was fought the memorable 
battle of the Alma—a battle memorable, 
not only for the valour displayed by the 
allied forces, but for the fact that it was 
the first occasion in modern history on 
which French and English soldiers had 
fought together. In many a painful 
field had they learned to respect cach 
other’s valour, but never before, in modern 
times, had they fought side by side; 
and I trust that that battle set a seal 
upon that alliance which, if it shall con- 
tinue, as I trust in God it may, will be 
the best guarantee for the peace of Eu- 
rope, and against the aggressions of any 
one Power upon the people of another 
country. I will pass over shortly, because 
I feel it impossible to do them justice, the 
details of the famous flank movement of 
the Allies after the battle of the Alma, 
and I will remind you that great difficulties 
were experienced in getting up the guns 
necessary for the siege of Sebastopol; but 
on the 17th of October the first shot was 
fired ; and it soon became evident that the 
difficulties which the allied forces would 
have to encounter had hardly been foreseen 
by the commanders. On the 25th of Oc- 
tober occurred the battle of Balaklava. I 
shall not enter into the details of that day. 
It is a mournful subject for us to consider. 
It was a mournful day for England—that 
day on which the gallant light cavalry bri- 
gade rode to their death. But if a mourn- 
ful day, it is also a day to which we may 
look with pride—for I believe there is not 
an Englishman who would not feel proud 
of being the countryman of but one of 
those heroes. I believe there is not a 
parent who mourns the loss of a son on 
that ensanguined field, who, when time 
shall have dulled the first poignancy of his 
grief, will not, as he wipes away a tear and 
checks the rising sob, say with feelings of 
pride, ‘‘My boy was one of those 600 
brave men who rode to death that day.” 
Well, Sir, the siege progressed. On the 
5th of November was fought the memor- 
able battle of Inkerman. On that occa- 
sion 8,000 of our countrymen, who were 
alone engaged, well and bravely sustained 
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the honour of old England. Well and 
bravely did they maintain the reputation of 
that Army that never knows when it is 
beaten. Since that time it must be allow- 
ed that we have been unable to prosecute 
the siege operations with the same vigour 
as before. The Russian flag, according to 
the latest advices, still floats over Sebasto- 
pol; and it may be frankly admitted— 
though I make the avowal without any 
official authority—that both the Govern- 
ment at home and the allied commanders 
abroad underrated the difficulties they had 
to encounter, and were not sufficiently 
aware of the great resources which our 
enemy would have at his command. I 
will not ask if that is any reason why 
we should relax in our endeavours, or 
why the House should refuse to the 
Government those supplies which are ne- 
cessary to carry on the campaign with 
vigour. I will not do so, first, because I 
think it is a question unworthy to be put 
to a British House of Commons; and, se- 
eondly, because it is a question which has 
already been loudly and distinctly answer- 
ed by the unanimous voice of the British 
people. Never, Sir, in our history, has 
there been such unanimity displayed ; 
never has the spirit of our people been 
so roused. Dves a want occur, instantly a 
subscription is made to supply it. Are our 
soldiers supposed to suffer privations, either 
in the hospitals or in the field, instantly a 
thousand hands are stretched out to supply 
that need. I am sure—I most firmly be- 
lieve—that on no occasion has there been 
such unanimity. As an Irish Member, I 
may be permitted to congratulate the 
House on the state of Ireland at this par- 
ticular moment. Sir, it was no novelty 
that Ireland should fill your ranks with 
soldiers who, to use the words of a leading 
journal, ‘‘Never in the hour of danger 
were craven or untrue.”’ [t was nothing 
new that the shout of the Connaught Ran- 
gers should mingle with the ery of the 
Cameronians; or that the Enniskilleners 
should charge side by side with the Scots 
Greys. But, Sir, there have been periods 
in our history when an English Minister 
would have hesitated to withdraw troops 
from Ireland—there have been times when 
it would not have been safe to have done 
so. Those times, I hope, are passed for 
ever away. I have recently come over 
from Ireland, and I can bear my testimony 
to the patriotic spirit which animates every 
class of my countrymen. 1 have seen per- 
sons of different creeds and of different 
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parties vieing with each other in patriotic 
efforts to respond to the appeal which has 
been made to them by Her Majesty. I 
believe, Sir, that your hopes are our hopes 
—your sympathies our sympathies—and I 
trust I may soon add, your triumphs our 
triumphs. If such, then, is the state of 
things at home, what is the state of things 
abroad? We are in alliance with the 
bravest and most powerful nation in Eu- 
rope. In conjunction with our gallant 
Ally, we have established a position which 
I believe to be impregnable, and from which, 
indeed, it would be an insult to our troops, 
who have held it against such odds, to fear 
that, with the reinforcements they are re- 
ceiving, they will not be able further to 
maintain it until the great object of our 
hopes and desires shall have been attained. 
We have obtained a position, moreover, into 
which we shall be able to throw any quan- 
tity of ammunition, or of such supplies as 
may be necessary to mitigate the calamities 
of war. Her Majesty has informed us that 
she has concluded a treaty of alliance with 
Austria, and that that treaty will shortly 
be laid upon the table. Until the details 
of that treaty shall have been laid before 
us, it would be quite presumptuous in mie 
to attempt to discuss them; but I may say 
this—that if we had learned that Austria 
had concluded a treaty with our enemy, we 
should, no doubt, have considered it asa 
fearful disadvantage, and it would have 
been received by us as a severe blow. I 
think, therefore, that 1 am not asserting 
too much, even without knowing anything 
of the details of the treaty, when I say, 
that we may consider we have gained a 
very considerable advantage. But, Sir, 
what is now the condition of our enemy ? 
He is left with the unanimous public opi- 
nion of Europe against him; his flag has 
been swept from those seas which he has 
been accustomed to call Russian lakes, and 
even in Asia he has been unable to resume 
the offensive, for after gaining a victory he 
was so weak that he has been obliged to 
continue on the defensive, Still it is ne- 
cessary that we should not underrate our 
antagonist. That great and ponderous 
machine may be slow in its movements 
and not easy to move; but we do not 
know how severe a blow it may be able to 
give. It, therefore, behoves us to take 
every measure and to strain every nerve to 
forward the great ubject we have in view. 
I would appeal to the House whether this 
is a period for any man, however much he 
may differ from the Government upon the 
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details of the war, or with regard to some 
of the objects that might have been gain- 
ed, and that have not been gained—whe- 
ther this is a period at which to indulge in 
any party attacks, or whether all these 
minor differences of opinion ought not 
rather to be merged in a desire to support 
the Government in those great operations 
which we are carrying on? Sir, I hope 
that this appeal may be responded to; and 
that on this occasion all may show our 
enemy that he has made war not upon this 
Government or upon this party of English- 
men, but upon the whole English people. 
Let us show our foe that, regardless of 
danger and expense, we will prosecute the 
great enterprise in which we are engaged. 
Let us show him that we will send any 
number of men that may be necessary-— 
men such as scaled the heights of the 
Alma, dashed through his ranks at Bala- 
klava, and defeated his battalions against 
such fearful odds at Inkerman. I hope 
the House, by its unanimity, will be wor- 
thy of the people of England. The pride 
of all England is in arms. The people of 
England, humbly founding their trust in 
the Great Disposer of Events, have ac- 
cepted the challenge so haughtily thrown 
down before them by the Emperor of Rus- 
sia, and have chosen the fairest spot in his 
own dominions as the arena in which the 
great quarrel may be brought to an issue. 
The hon. Member concluded by moving— 


“ That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, to convey to Her Majesty the Thanks 
of this House for Her Majesty's Most gracious 
Speech from the Throne : 

“ Humbly to thank Her Majesty for informing 
us that Her Majesty has called us together at this 
unusual period of the year, in order that by our 
assistance Her Majesty may take such measures 
as will enable Her to prosecute the great War in 
which we are engaged with the utmost vigour and 
effect : 

“To assure Her Majesty that this assistance 
will be readily given, and that we fully agree with 
Her Majesty in the necessity of sparing no effort 
to augment Her Majesty’s Forces now engaged in 
the Crimea; while we rejoice to learn that the 
exertions they have made, and the victories they 
have obtained, which are not exceeded in the 
brightest pages of our history, have filled Her 
Majesty with admiration and gratitude : 

“ We participate in the conviction expressed by 
Her Majesty, that the hearty and efficient co- 
operation of the brave Troops of Her Ally the 
Emperor of the French, and the glory acquired 
in common, cannot fail to cement still more 
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closely the union which happily subsists between 
the two Nations : 

“ That we learn with satisfaction that, together 
with the Emperor of the French, Her Majesty 
has concluded a Treaty of Alliance with the Em- 
peror of Austria, from which Her Majesty antici. 
pates important advantages to the common cause: 

“ Humbly to thank Her Majesty for informing 
us that Her Majesty has also concluded a Treaty 
with the United States of America, by which 
subjects of long and difficult discussion have been 
equitably adjusted : 

“ To thank Her Majesty for the announeement 
that these Treaties will be laid before us : 

“Tumbly to concur in the hope expressed by 
Her Majesty, that, although the prosecution of 
the War will naturally engage our chief attention, 
yet that other matters of great interest and im- 
portance to the general welfare will not be neg- 
lected : 

“That we rejoice to learn that the general 
prosperity of Her Majesty’s subjects remains un- 
interrupted, and that the state of the Revenue 
affords Her Majesty entire satisfaction ; while we 
humbly beg to assure Her Majesty of our desire 
to continue to promote the progress of Agricul- 
ture, Commerce, and Manufactures : 

“ To thank Her Majesty for expressing the hope 
‘that, in the Estimates which will be laid before us, 
we shall find that ample provision has been made 
for the exigencies of the Public Service : 

“ Humbly to thank Her Majesty for the confi- 
dence with which Her Majesty relies on our pa- 
triotism and public spirit, and for the conviction 
expressed by Her Majesty that, in the momentous 
contest in which we are engaged, we shall exhibit 
to the world the example of a united people ; that 
we share Her Majesty’s opinion, that we shall 
thus obtain the respect of other Nations, and may 
trust that, by the blessing of God, we shall bring 
the War to a successful termination.” 

Mr. LEVESON GOWER: Sir, in rising 
to second the Address, 1 feel great diffi- 
dence in attempting the performance of the 
task allotted to me, although the able 
speech of my hon. Friend has greatly di- 
minished the difficulty of that task. I do 
not consider that I have ability sufficient to 
do anything like justice to the subjects 
suggested by Her Majesty’s Speech. Iam 
sure that every one present must feel the 
deepest regret that he has lived to see the 
day when he has heard from Her Ma- 
jesty’s Throne a Speech delivered in which 
allusion is made to one topic only, and that 
one war. Still, Sir, under the cireum- 
stances of the time, and considering how 
the whole mind of the country is engrossed 





with that one topic, I think Her Majesty's 
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advisers will be supposed to have done 
wisely in confining themselves to that sin- 
gle question. Every Englishman will read 
with gratification the terms—worthy of 
the occasion—in which Her Majesty has 
expressed Her approbation of the services 
of Her troops in the Crimea. The speech 
of my hon. Friend has relieved me from the 
necessity of alluding to the events of that 
campaign, and I feel that I cannot embody 
in words my admiration of the services of 
that noble set of men. In whatever light we 
view their conduet—whether we view their 
gallantry in action, their humanity in the 
hour of victory, or their cheerful endurance 
under sickness and privation—we must 
consider it in every light worthy of our 
approbation. I am told that in the hospi- 
tals at Scutari, their beds extended miles 
in length—all filled with the sick and 
wounded—and yet was not heard one word 
of murmur or complaint from the lips of 
those men, who are comforted by the re- 
flection that they have fought and suf- 
fered in the service of their country. 
We must all have been glad to hear 
the tribute which Her Gracious Majesty 
has paid to the bravery of the French 
troops. That the armies of England and 
France, who, for centuries, whenever they 
have met in battle, have been opposed 
to each other, should, now that they 
fight together, be moved by a spirit of 
emulation to outdo all their former deeds, 
need be a matter of no surprise ; but that 
in that spirit of emulation there should be 
mixed not a particle of jealousy—such a 
spirit as was displayed in the impetuous 
rush of the French in our support at 
Balaklava and Inkerman—I confess ex- 
ceeds my expectations. Sir, the fact of 
my seconding the Address implies that I 
have confidence in Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters, and I hope I shall not be deemed 
presumptuous if I state why I consider 
they have deserved that confidence. In 
the first place, by maintaining as long as 
possible the policy of peace, they have not 
only united all classes in this country in 
support of the war, bat they have turned 
the whole opinion of Europe in their 
favour. Then, by revising the practice 
of the laws which regulate belligerents 
and neutrals, they have obtained the good- 
will of neutral Powers. By a straightfor- 
ward policy, coupled with continued good 
faith, they have preserved the most com- 
plete agreement with the French nation 
during all the negotiations which have 
taken place with respect to this contest. 
In Germany what have they done? I 
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believe that by the assistance of their 
unacknowledged allies, the German peo- 
ple, they have gradually drawn the Ger- 
man Governments towards the Western 
Powers; and we have heard, with great 
gratification, that a treaty has been sign- 
ed with Austria—a treaty which, we are 
told, promises advantage to the common 
cause, and which has caused the greatest 
irritation to Russia and to her partisans 
throughout Europe. At all events, it is a 
treaty on the right side of neutrality. In 
Greece the firm attitude assumed by the 
Allies has put down an insurrection which 
presented a most anxious question, and on 
which the Emperor of Russia placed the 
greatest reliance. As far as I am able to 
judge as a civilian, I think the conduct of 
the Government in respect to its military 
operations has, in many of its features, 
been bold and energetic. I think that if, 
at the beginning of the year, the Govern- 
ment had come forward and stated that 
they intended to make themselves masters 
of the Baltic, to keep the fleets of Russia 
shut up in their ports, to fetter the com- 
merce of Russia in every part of the world, 
and to take possession of and destroy the 
important fortress of Aland—I think 
that such a programme would have fully 
satisfied the expectations of the country. 
If Government had come forward with 
the promise that during the year they 
would send an expedition of 55,000 men, 
well disciplined and well equipped to the 
Crimea, | think their ability to do so 
would have been little credited. If a year 
ago we had been told that we should be in 
possession of Balaklava, and in a position 
from which we cannot be driven out, and 
from which, as I have been told, we cer- 
tainly shall be in possession of Sebastopol, 
the last thing any one would have urged 
against Government would have been want 
of vigour. If, Sir, they had been ae- 
cused of anything in that respect, it would 
not have been want of energy, but rash- 
ness. What does rashness mean? En- 
gaging in any enterprise without taking 





| precautions to ensure success. Now 

| believe there has been no want of energy 
/on the part of the Government to ensure 
our getting possession of Sebastopol, and 
\if you do that you destroy the power of 
| the Emperor of Russia to put into execu- 
tion those schemes of mad ambition which 
have caused the present war. I am sure 
the House of Commons will be united on 
this occasion; and though some may differ 
‘from the views I have enunciated, I ven- 
‘ture to say to the dissentients that, unless 
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they are prepared to put another and a}was now embarked, he entertained the 
better set of men in their place, they | sanguine hope that among every party in 
ought to support the present Government. | that House there would prevail a degree of 
I venture also to remind those dissentients, | cordial unanimity, such as was never ex- 
that every word that shall be spoken in| ceeded in any popular assembly. He was 
this debate will be read with the greatest sure he might say, in the name of the 
avidity not only in St. Petersburg, but | great Conservative party, both in that 
throughout Europe; and that every symp-| House and in the country, that they did 
tom of division or petty criticism among not yield to the Gentlemen who had framed 
us will serve to encourage the enemy, and that Address, or to any body of men in 
will have a most injurious effect on neutral | that House or in the country, in the firm 
and wavering States. Therefore, consider- resolve to extend to Her Majesty that sup- 
ing the sacrifices this country is ready to port which She desired. The next portion 
submit to for the purpose of bringing this | of the Speech appealed to the House to 
war to the hoped-for conclusion, and con- | sanction an augmentation of the Army. He 
sidering that we have soldiers in the East, felt himself equally unable to take the 
cheerfully laying down their lives day after | slightest exception to this demand on the 
day for their country, I think it is not too, part of Her Majesty’s Government. On 
much to ask that the House of Commons | the contrary, he believed the feeling of 
should unite themselves as one man in! those Friends with whom he had the ho- 
support of whatever Government has the; nour of acting was not that they should 
war in charge, and by that means carry | now hesitate in acceding to the desire of 
them through the deplorable and inevitable | the Government for increasing the Army, 
but triumphant struggle in which they are { but that they should rather be disposed to 


engaged to a successful issue. find fault with the Government for having 
Motion made, and Question proposed, | so long delayed that increase. The ques- 
“That,” &e. [See p. 101.] | tion had not been, ‘‘ Why do you increase 


Sim J. PAKINGTON said, that if he ‘the Army now ?”’ but rather, ‘* Why have 
was desirous of availing himself of an} you not sooner adopted that measure ?— 
early opportunity of taking a part in the} why have you not sooner taken precautions 
debate on the Motion which had now been | to show that you were aware of the magni- 
submitted to the House, he did so because | tude of the struggle in which the country 
he had a strong impression that in the pre-|is now unhappily engaged?’’ He feared 
sent state of public affairs it was the duty | the only construction that could be put on 
of men of all parties in that House frankly | the policy adopted by the Government, 
to state their sentiments, and not because | and on the course which they had taken, 
he entertained the slightest desire to criti- | was, that until lately—until the last month, 
a raed he 4 os a when they ere a as 

ie speeches which had been delivered by | from a dream-—they had been entirely un- 
the two hon. Gentlemen opposite, the | conscious of the magnitude, the difficul- 
one oo ry ar of the ys we > 98 and peal gt the struggle = 

e contrary, he recognised readily the | Russia in whic 1ey were embarked. 
fairness of the tone in which those hon. There had been no fault on the part of 
Gentlemen had spoken. He took no ex-| that House. In the last Session of Par- 
6 te to the spirit in which they had ad- | liament, whatever demands the Govern- 

ressed the House, and he would readily ment made were freely and _ liberally 
admit the ability with which they had) granted; and the noble Lord opposite 
discharged the duty intrusted to them.!(Lord John Russell), on more than one 
He confessed, also, that it was to him a! occasion, frankly admitted the spirit in 
source of the greatest possible satisfaction | which they were met. It was, therefore, 
on that occasion that he found himself un-| not from any want of support from that 
able to take any serious exception to the | House that the Army was not sooner aug- 
Address to Her Majesty which had been | mented. But he believed he might trace 
moved and seconded by the two hon. Gen- | what he called the crippled state of our 
tlemen opposite in answer to the gracious | military armaments mainly to the financial 
pe rag which Her Majesty had delivered | arrangements of the Government during 
tom the Throne. In contemplating the _the past Session, and to that attempt an- 
first paragraph of that Speech and of the nounced on the part of the Chancellor of 
Address, namely, the paragraph in which | the Exchequer—to the principle of which 
Her Majesty had appealed to Parliament | he and his Friends took no exeeption, but 
for support in the great war in which She' of the impossibility of which they warned 
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him—that in so great a struggle they were 
to pay all the expenses of the war entirely 
from the revenue of the year. To this 
part of the speech then, he was sure no 
one on that side of the House would be 
disposed to take any exception. He now 
approached two passages of the Speech 
from the Throne to which he could not 
but advert—he alluded to the paragraph 
in which reference was made to the con- 
duct of our army in the East, and to that 
which referred to the conduct of our noble 
Allies, the French. He approached this 
portion of the Speech with a feeling— 
which he thought every man must enter- 
iain who touched upon it—of the difficulty 
of expressing his opinion as he could de- 
sire. No language could exceed the debt 
of gratitude which we owed to the British 
army. Well did the language of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Speech say, that “‘ the exertions 
they have made and the victories they have 
obtained are not exceeded in the brightest 
pages of our history, and have filled me 
with admiration and gratitude.’ Not only 
did he hold this language to be just—not 
only did he think the page of history re- 
corded no parallel to the gallantry shown 
by our army in the field—but fiction had 
hardly imagined, we had not read in fable 
or in song, anything equal to the gallantry 
of that noble army. And brought, as he 
was, by this paragraph of the Speech to a 
consideration of the deeds of the army, he 
was naturally led to think of those who 
had bled and suffered in the sanguinary 
struggles in which our army had been en- 
gaged. He hoped that in that assembly 
and at that moment it would not be consi- 
dered inappropriate or improper if he paused 
for a moment to pay a tribute of respect 
and deep regret for the memory of the gal- 
lant Colonel Blair. They all valued and 
esteemed him as a friend—he said this be- 
cause he was sure no party feeling could 
mix on such a subject as this—he was es- 
teemed by all; and he was sure that all 
must feel deep and heartfelt regret that 
one so full of promise, and with regard to 
whom there was so much reason to hope 
that a career of distinction and usefulness 
awaited him, had been so soon and so pre- 
maturely carried off. There was another 
name connected with that House—a gen- 
tleman long familiar with them all, of 
whom he could not refrain from making 
one passing remark. Colonel Blair was no 
more; but he did hope they would again 
see among them in renewed health and 
vigour the hon. and gallant Member for 
Westminster (Sir De Lacy Evans). In 
Sir J. Pakington 
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naming these names, no man, he trusted, 
would feel that he was making invidious 
distinctions. Where all had earned honour, 
to them honour was due—but he was now 
referring to Members of that House—men 
with whom they had all daily mixed—to 
men whom they all knew well—and he 
thought that every one who heard him 
would agree with him, that among the 
noble deeds that had distinguished the 
gallantry of the British army in the 
Crimea, there had been nothing more 
gallant, nothing more heroic, than the 
manner in which that gallant veteran 
left his bed of sickness on the day of In- 
kerman to share in the dangers of that 
terrible contest—an act of gallantry ex- 
ceeded only by the generosity he showed 
when he refused to resume the command 
of the division which, unhappily, he had 
been obliged to resign into other hands. 
He hoped the House would pardon him for 
having stepped aside for a moment from 
the strict business before them, and express- 
ing the hope that they would soon see the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman to whom he 
had made reference once more restored to 
his place among them. On this passage 
of the Speech too much could not be said; 
but so much was felt in the breast of every 
Englishman with respect to the noble deeds 
of the army that to dwell on them would 
be superfluous. Honour to all! They had 
saved the honour of their country by their 
gallantry, and deeply were they indebted 
to them for their heroic achievements. In 
the same spirit might he speak of the con- 
duct of our Allies, the French; and he was 
glad to hear the language used by the hon. 
Gentlemen opposite—especially by the Se- 
conder of the Address—on this subject. 
The hon. Member referred in terms most 
just and proper to that noble emulation and 
total freedom from anything like jealousy, 
and that unparalleled gallantry with which 
the French army had borne their share of 
glorious deeds in the Crimea. And here 
he would mention, in passing—for he could 
not refrain from doing so—the superfluous, 
the unnecessary gallantry, as some might 
think, and the noble spirit, with which 
General Canrobert rode side by side with 
Lord Raglan during the early portion of the 
day of Inkerman, and the ready gallantry 
with which General Bosquet—whose divi- 
sion was so placed as to be most at hand 
to aid the British troops when necessary— 
had ever shown himself willing to render 
assistance. He had heard with unquali- 
fied satisfaction the reference made in the 
Speech to the conduct of our Allies, and 
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he hoped it would be known, not only to 
the French nation, but to the French 
army, that the Parliament of England 
acknowledged and appreciated their con- 
duct. The next paragraph in the Speech 
to which he felt bound to refer, and on 
which he found himself unable to speak in 
the unqualified terms he had hitherto had 
the pleasure of doing, was undoubtedly one 
of the greatest importance—he meant that 
which referred to the treaty of alliance 
with Austria. The House must bear in 
mind that they were at present in igno- 
rance of the nature and purport of that 
treaty. The noble Lord, he thought, had 
intimated that that treaty would be laid 
on the table forthwith ; but the bearing of 
that treaty on the present state of affairs 
in the East, and on the future prospects of 
the war, was so important that he could 
not help hoping Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would think it not inconsistent with 
their duty to give, as soon as they could, 
some statement of what the real scope 
and nature of that treaty is. Public 
feeling on this question, with respect to 
Austria, was very strong: it had been 
greatly excited with regard to the conduct 
and the intentions of Austria; and her 
conduet and intentions had been watched 
with an anxiety proportioned to their im- 
portance. An impression prevailed that 
we were very little informed as to what 
the real position of Austria in the East 
has been, and that we were very little 
informed as to the nature of the treaty 
concluded between Austria and the Porte; 
and impressions also prevailed, that Aus- 
trian influence had prevented Omar Pacha 
from keeping in check the Russian forces 
in Bessarabia, and so left free the division 
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of General Osten-Sacken and the forces | 
under Prince Gortschakoff to swell the | 
Russian force in the Crimea, and to in- | 
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operation of the German Powers from the 
time when the right hon. Gentleman spoke 
up to the present moment ? This country 
had viewed—and naturally viewed—with 
suspicion the conduct of the Austrian Go- 
vernment —conduct which, he believed, 
had been marked by great ability as re- 
garded the objects of that Power, but 
which had not been considered as equally 
conducive to the objects which the Western 
Powers had in view. Under these cireum- 
stances, the treaty which they now heard 
had been entered into with Austria was 
regarded in this country as a matter of no 
common interest, and, therefore, he hoped 
the noble Lord would think it consistent 
with his duty to inform the House as soon 
as possible of its contents. In the mean- 
time, he trusted that it would be distinetly 
understood — and he confessed he had 
watched with some degree of anxiety the 
wording of this part of the Address—that 
the Address to which they were now asked 
to agree did not pledge the House to any 
expression of opinion as to the treaty, which 
had not been laid before them. There was 
one other paragraph in the Royal Speech 
which he must notice—a very mysteri- 
ous paragraph, which referred to measures 
which they were told would promote the 
welfare and interests of the country. These 
measures were not specified in the Address ; 
but he would only express the hope that 
a Reform Bill did not form part of the 
programme. They could not forget that 
the noble Lord told them last year that 
the moment of a great war with Russia 
was precisely that in which they should 
promote a Reform Bill, as it would afford 
the noble spectacle of a country which was 
not only in a position to make war with 
Russia, but to reform its institutions at the 
same time. He hoped the noble Lord had 
changed his mind on that point, and that 








crease the risks and dangers of the British | a Reform Bill, at least, was not one of the 
army at Inkerman. Now, these were se-| measures included in this mysterious para- 
rious matters. They could not fail to re-| graph. With that proviso, he might say 
collect what was said upon this subject! that he agreed to that paragraph of the 
at the commencement of last Session of! Address; for, notwithstanding the duties 
Parliament by the right hon. Baronet the; devolving on the British Parliament at 
First Lord of the Admiralty, in the diseus-| this most important crisis of European 
sion which then took place on the negotia- | affairs, and the anxious considerations con- 
tions that had been pending. The right} nected with the war to which they must 
hon. Baronet, if he remembered right, attend, he could not think it creditable to 
claimed as one advantage which had re-| that House to be unable at the same time to 
sulted from the conduct of the Government | devote attention to matters of domestic im- - 
and from the delay that had oecurred, that| portance. Having thus stated that he had 
we had secured the co-operation of the | no fault to find with the language which the 
German Powers. How had that been| Government had advised Her Majesty to use 
carried out? Where had been the co-|in Her Gracious Speech, he felt strongly 
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with the hon, Gentlemen opposite (the 
Mover and Seconder), both of whom had 
rather appealed to the Opposition side of 
the House on the point, that the present 
was not a moment for party struggle. He 
did not wish to address the House that 
evening in any party spirit. He admitted 
the importance of our showing to Europe 
and to the world the example not only of a 
united Parliament, but of a united nation. 
He adopted this part of the language of 
the Address most cordially; and if they 
had duties to discharge which implied the 
existence of differences among them, let it 
be clearly and broadly understood that 
those differences referred only to the mode 
in which they best could support their 
Sovereign in the endeavours She was now 
making to conduct this great struggle to a 
successful issue. But, on the other hand, 
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vernment should be marked with firmness, 
energy, and decision, and by language the 
most intelligible, their conduct, on the 
contrary, was timid and vacillating; and 
vow, when the nation was unhappily in- 
volved in an arduous war—more arduous 
than the Government have yet shown they 
deemed probable—when it was the para- 
mount duty of the Government not only to 
show the boldness, decision, and courage, 
which were the common inheritance of 
Englishmen, but at the same time to tem- 
per those qualities with the caution, pru- 
dence, and foresight of statesmen, he 
feared they must be accused—as the hon. 
Seconder of the Address seemed to antici- 
pate—of rashness and imprudence. The 
public mind was at the present time so 
entirely engrossed by the events passing 
in the Crimea, that for the moment atten- 


he would not admit that it could be con-|tion was diverted from the great expedi- 


sistent with the duty of Members of that | tion to the Baltie Sea. 


House to abandon their right to criticise 
the conduct of the Government. On the 
contrary, he thought that now that they 
were about to intrust to the Government 
large powers and great resources—now 
that the Government were appealing to 
the House for the means of carrying on a 
European war of such magnitude—it be- 
came the duty of the Members of that 
House—a duty from which they could 
not shrink—to state what grounds of com- 
plaint they thought might exist against 
the manner in which the Government 
had conducted the war hitherto, and 
to call upon them for some explanation 
on those points in respect to which public 
anxiety doubts the wisdom of their course. 
This was a right and duty which he, for 
one, could not consent to abandon; and 
there was an impression strongly existing 
in the public mind, that whatever anxiety 
the Government might have had—as he 
questioned not they had been anxious—to 
earry on this war to a successful issue, 
they had not shown that wisdom, fore- 
sight, or prudence, in the measures 
which they had taken which were most 
likely to conduce to the great end which 
they must all alike have in view. In the 
last Session of Parliament, Members on 
that side of the House had found it their 
duty to criticise the conduct of the Govern- 
ment in respect to their negotiations. It 
was then averred, and he thought with 
truth—for it was never refuted—that at 
the time when, during those negotiations, 
which unhappily terminated in war, it was 
most essential that the conduct of the Go- 
Sir J. Pakington 





But public atten- 
tion would again turn to that subject ; and 
when they considered the magnitude of 
the armament and its absolute fruitless- 
ness—when they reflected on that magni- 
ficent fleet, composed of the combined 
navies of France and England, the finest 
that had ever floated on the ocean, and 
considered that it had returned without 
accomplishing any one act that could be 
named [‘‘ Oh, oh!’’], they had a right to 
demand some explanation on the subject 
from the Government. He heard some 
expressions of dissent from Gentlemen op- 
posite. Did they allude to the capture of 
Bomarsund, and think that the event was 
of importance enough to call for eulogies 
and thanks ? Because, if they did, he must 
say that he did not recognise the capture of 
that place as forming any exception to the 
description he had given of the results of 
the expedition. In fact, knowing the gal- 
lantry, the zeal, and spirit, of our sailors, 
and believing that, both in the Baltic and 
Black Sea, they were actuated by a desire 
to emulate the brave deeds of the British 
army, he could only compare the whole 
history of the expedition to the Baltic to 
that well-known wilitary exploit of which 
they had not lately heard much, but with 
which they were all familiar in their early 
days— 
“The King of France marched up the hill 
With twenty thousand men, 
And when he got up to the top 
He straight marched back again.” 


He would not allude in terms of cen- 


sure to the Admirals of our two fleets, 
because at present there was no informa- 
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tion to justify it; and because, if he did 
allude to them, he might anticipate the 
discussion which he believed was expected 
to take place at a dinner at the Reform 
Club, which possibly might be given to 
those Admirals on their return to Eng- 
land, when no doubt the First Lord of the 
Adwiralty, even in a more triumphant 
tone than he assumed last spring, would 
congratulate the club that both the Admi- 
rals belonged to it. He (Sir J. Paking- 
ton) intended to pass no censure on either 
of those Admirals, but he thought he had 
aright to ask the Government what had 
been the causes of the failure which had 
undoubtedly, to a great extent, attended 
our naval operations ?—what was the cause 
that so grand an armament had produced 
such small results? He believed that the 
real fault was, that the Government adopt- 
ed an unwise course in sending so large 
an armament to the Baltic. The Russian 
fleet was not likely to come out. They 
all knew that the Russian fleet was not 
disposed to meet the British unless on 
very favourable terms; and with a fleet of 
the magnitude sent to the Baltic it was 
not to be expected that the Russians 
would contend. Then, again, our ships 
were so large, that they could not ap- 
proach the coast; and for the purposes of 
blockade the armament was altogether on 
a scale, in his opinion, perfectly unneces- 
sary. There was another subject on which 
the public mind was much excited—the 
conduct of the fleet, namely—owing, he 
presumed, to the instructions given by the 
Government — with respect to the bom- 
bardment of Odessa. The bombardment 
of Odessa, if he recollected aright, was 
accompanied by something like an apo- 
logy from the Admiral of the Black Sea 
fleet, excusing the incivility which he had 
been obliged to show in attacking them as 
he did, and which he said arose from the 
sole ground that the Russians had fired on 
a flag of truce. But why had Odessa 
been left undestroyed ? Had not subse- 
quent events—had not the operations at 
Sebastopol—made it clear how unwise it 
was on the part of the Government to 
leave the town of Odessa untouched ? Was 
it respected because it was a commercial 
town? But Odessa could hardly be re- 
garded merely as a commercial town, when 
they found the extent to which it was for- 
tified—when they found a large military 
force constantly established in it. Its 
peculiar situation, with respect to the Prin- 
cipalities on the one hand, and with re- 
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spect to the Crimea on the other, must be 
borne in mind; and it would be found 
that Odessa had practically been a 
great centre of military operations, and 
had mainly aided in sending reinforce- 
ments to the Russian army in the Cri- 
mea. His own impression was—and he 
believed it was that of the public—that 
the Government had acted unwisely in 
leaving to the Russians a place like 
Odessa, from which they could throw re- 
inforcements into the Crimea, and which 
they could make a great centre of mi- 
litary operations. He should now ap- 
proach the conduct of the Government in 
respect to the attack on Sebastopol. He 
did not think that the present was a mo- 
ment in which it was proper to raise the 
question as to the policy of our attack upon 
Sebastopol, or for calling on the Govern- 
ment for an explanation of their policy in 
having made that attack. They had 
loudly professed, and only recently the 
noble Lord the Prime Minister had re- 
peated the declaration in a marked man- 
ner, that theirs was a policy of peace. 
Now he (Sir J. Pakington) thought it very 
questionable whether by the attack on the 
Crimea war had not been greatly protract- 
ed; but he did not at present mean to im- 
ply any opinion of his own as to the policy 
of that attack, as the time for entering on 
that subject had not yet arrived, and he 
reserved to himself the right to concur in 
the wisdom of that course, if the Govern- 
ment could convince him, as they probably 
might, that it was the best course that 
could be taken. But there was another 
view of the subject which he thought they 
were in duty bound to take, and to which 
no answer could be given, and that was, 
that Government were not justified in 
attacking the Crimea at all unless in a 
manner which should, humanly speaking, 
ensure success, and that, whatever the 
abstract policy of the attack might be, the 
Government were bound by their duty to 
their Sovereign and country not to attack 
a great fortress such as Sebastopol with 
inadequate means. Such was the impres- 
sion of the country, and Members of that 
House would depart from their duty if 
they did not call on the Government for 
explanations on this point. Publie opinion 
directed three accusations against the Go- 
vernment—first, that they had attacked 
that great fortress with inadequate means ; 
second, that the forces they sent to the 
Crimea for this purpose had been left 
uncared for and unsupported; and third, 
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that if anything could have added to the 
difficulties and dangers of the undertaking, 
it was the unwise manner in which the 
Government and the organs of the Govern- 
ment advertised, if he might so speak, and 
proclaimed the intended measures, and put 
the Emperor of Russia on his guard with 
respect to the attack which was to be made 
on his territory. He held in his hand an 
extract from a speech made by the noble 
Lord opposite on the 24th of July last. 
The noble Lord had not long since made a 
speech at a public dinner given to him at 
Bristol, in which he made a statement 
which, so far as his recolleetion served, had 
not previously been placed before the pub- 
lic—namely, as to the time at which the 
Government made up their minds to attack 
Sebastopol, and the time at which they 
communicated that decision to the generals 
of the army. The noble Lord stated at 
Bristol that the instructions of the Govern- 
ment to attack Sebastopol were sent out— 
he was now speaking from memory—so that 
the generals would receive them at Varna 
about the middle of July. The decision 
must therefore have been taken not later 
than the commencement of the month; 
and, looking to these dates, he presumed 
it was likely that when the siege of Silis- 
tria was raised, the Government then took 
into their consideration the policy of attack- 
ing Sebastopol, as, according to the noble 
Lord, instructions were sent out so as to 
reach Varna about the middle of July. On 
the 24th of that month the noble Lord 
seemed to have been unable to restrain his 
eagerness to communicate the fact to this 
House; and in these terms the noble Lord 
made the communication~- 

“ But, Sir, there is another mode in which the 
position of Russia is menacing to the independ- 
ence and integrity of Turkey. I mean the esta- 
blishment of a great fortress, prepared with all 
the combinations of art, and containing within its 
port a very large fleet of line-of-battle ships, 
ready at any moment to come down with a fa- 
vourable wind to the Bosphorus. I say that is a 
position so menacing to ‘Turkey, that no treaty 
of peace could be considered wise which lett 
the Emperor of Russia in that same position of 
menace,”—{3 Hansard, exxxv. 608-9. 

The noble Lord, upon the same day, when 
he found that all parties in that House had 
put that construction on those words, which 
in his (Sir J. Pakington’s) humble judg- 
ment was the only construction open, en- 
deavoured to qualify their force and remove 
the impression they had produced, and 
he (Sir John Pakington) well recollected 
the surprise that attempt produced. But 
repeating the words again, he (Sir John 
Sir J. Pakington 
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Pakington) asked, what would be the con- 
struction naturally put on them, coupled as 
they were with almost daily declarations 
from one leading paper in London, that an 
attack on Sebastopol was the only means 
of humbling Russia, and that by the attack 
on Russia the great ends of the war were 
to be attained. He asked, not only what 
other construction could be put upon these 
words within the walls of that House, but 
what other impression could be made upon 
the Emperor of Russia? These words, of 
course, would speedily wing their way to 
St. Petersburg; and depend upon it that 
from that moment the defences of Sebasto- 
pol were strengthened, and not a moment 
was lost in preparing for our reception. 
On the 5th of August the Times excited a 
general feeling of wonder in the country, 
by declaring, in a remarkable paragraph, 
that on that very day the expedition was 
to sail. I maintain that in this way the 
Emperor of Russia had a warning that he 
ought never to have had, which in common 
prudence he could neither mistake nor 
neglect, and which they might rely upon it 
he did neither mistake nor neglect, which 
enabled him fully to provide for the defence 
of this great fortress. And he had ample 
time. The Government had sent out their 
instructions in the beginning of July, and 
the expedition did not sail till the be- 
ginning of September—a very late pe- 
riod for commencing such an enterprise. 
And what was the amount of force sent ? 
27,000 English troops only landed in the 
Crimea in September. He believed that 
the whole force, English and French, for 
the investment of Sebastopol, did not ex- 
ceed 50,000 men. He also firmly believed 
—for the conviction was forced on him by 
the events which had taken place—that 
that force of 50,000 men was sent to un- 
dertake this great enterprise without the 
Government having any knowledge what- 
ever of the Russian foree in the Crimea, 
or the strength of the fortress which they 
were about to attack. The great error 
which had beset the Government, and 
which had paralysed and weakened all 
their measures, had been that of under- 
rating the strength of the enemy with 
whom we were to contend. He was con- 
firmed in this belief by the language used 
by the Prime Minister at a festivity which 
took place in the town of Aberdeen, The 
noble Lord, as usual, spoke much of peace, 
and he went on to say— 

“ Still, when war became inevitable, J declared 
that, so far as I was concerned, it should be 
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carried on with the utmost vigour and energy of 
which the Government was capable. Gentlemen, 
perhaps the moment is not opportune to ask whe- 
ther that pledge has been fulfilled? If, gentle- 
men, you will consider what has been done in the 
course of six short months, I think you will admit 
that this country never made an exertion at all 
comparable with that which she has just made. 
An army has been collected and transported from 
the shores of this country, such as never left them 
in preceding history—an army such as the Duke 
of Wellington never commanded, and appointed 
in all its parts in a manner which, humanly speak- 
ing, is calculated to ensure its success.” 

He traced in those words the error which 
had pervaded the whole conduct of the 
Government. It was perfectly clear to 
him, from that language of the Prime 
Minister, coupled with the subsequent con- 
duct of the War Department, that they 
were ignorant of or underrated the strength 
of Sebastopol. This foree of 27,000 Eng- 
lish was landed on the shores of the Crimea 
under the idea, that as soon as it was 
there, they had nothing to do but to march 
upon Sebastopol and take it. In this there 
was no foresight or prudence; and no al- 
lowance was made for the necessary casu- 
alties of war—for those who must fall in 
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without reserves and without reinforce- 
ments; and he hoped the Government 
would lose no time in giving this explana- 
tion. He was not in possession of any of- 
ficial information, but, speaking from those 
sources of information which were open to 
all the world, and speaking merely from 
memory, he believed he was perfeetly cor- 
rect in saying that the army in the Crimea 
received nothing worthy of the name of 
reinforcements from the time when it land- 
ed in the beginning of September, till the 
46th Regiment landed in November, after 
the battle of Inkerman. He was quite 
aware that, shortly after the battle of the 
Alma, a body of 3,000 men, 1,000 cavalry 
and 2,000 infantry, landed at Balaklava. 
Ile made no complaint against the Govern- 
ment for not having sent a larger force 
into the Crimea in the first instance, for he 
was quite aware that the difficulties of 
conveyance might be ma as a@ reason 
for not having landed a larger force than 
27,000 men; but the 3,000 men landed 
at Balaklava a few days after the battle of 
the Alma did little more than fill up the 
gaps which had been created by the battle. 


battle, and those who sunk under the cli- | Yet, from the time that the army sat down 
mate of a foreign country. Lord Aber-| before Sebastopol, it was left there—num- 
deen said, that the army was appointed in | bers falling daily in the trenches, dimi- 
all its parts in a manner to ensure success; | nished in numbers by the loss experienced 
and yet it was, when landed in the Crimea, | in the battle of Balaklava—decimated by 
deficient in artillery, and almost without | disease and suffering from change of cli- 
cavalry, and with a most scanty provision | mate and exposure to cold and fatigue— 
of such equipments as are essential to the | without any reinforcements whatever, ex- 
health and comfort of the men, and es-| cept some few draughts which were sent 
pecially tents and covering for service in | out to various regiments from time to time, 
the field. Could the House forget the de- | but which in the aggregate made no se- 
scription of the suffering of our officers! rious addition to the army, until the day 
and men during the first three days after | that the 46th Regiment landed. It was 
their landing ? The Prime Minister, there- | under these circumstances that this gal- 
fore, was anything but justified in his| lant band of men, dwindling away day by 
boast of the completeness of its appoint-| day, was on the 5th of November attacked 
ments. The gravamen of the charge | at Inkerman by the Russian forces. What, 
against the Government was, that they seat | he would ask, was the actual force with 
the army to attack the Crimea without any | which we had fought at Inkerman? 27,000 
of the reserves essential for their support. | men were landed originally in the Crimea, 
He called upon the Government for an ex- | 3,000 men were landed a few days after- 
planation on this point, and he thought the | wards; but on the 5th of November—on 
House and the country had a right to de-| the day of Inkerman—had they 20,000 
mand it. Were the Government justified, | men present? Had they 18,000, or even 


he would ask, in sending an expedition 
into the Crimea without providing a re- 
serve for its support when it had landed ? 
The conduct of the Government in this 
respect was open, he thought, to grave 
doubt—nay, more, he was afraid, to severe 
censure. The country had a right to call 


upon the Government to explain why the 
expedition in the Crimea had been left 








15,000, effective men along the whole posi- 
tion from Balaklava to the heights before 
the town? He believed not; but this at 
least they knew on the authority of Lord 
Raglan himself, that the men who resisted . 
the Russian army on that day did not ex- 
ceed 8,000 men. The hon. Gentleman 
who seconded the Address talked of fearful 
odds; but how was it that they had had 
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{COM 
to contend against those fearful odds ? 
We ought to thank God that the British 
forces were not destroyed at Inkerman. 
But it was not to the credit of the British 
Government that there should have been 
only 8,000 men to resist the Russian force. 
The valour of our soldiers—and, as the 
Royal Speech has said, history hardly re- 
cords such a struggle as that—alone saved 
us; and it was, indeed, little less than 
marvellous, It was only by the mercy of 
God that that gallant band had been able 
to withstand the power of the Russian 
forces. But why were there only 8,000 
men there? Their valour was, indeed, 
such as to claim the highest credit. It 
was no common valour; it was not the 
mere courage of man fighting against 
man; but it was an enduring, indomi- 
table courage, which enabled this band 
of heroes, hour after hour, to struggle 
against those heavy masses of Russians 
that were hurled upon them. ’T was no- 
thing less than miraculous that we were 
now able to congratulate ourselves upon 
their victory, instead of having to mourn 
over the loss of our whole force. But how 
was it that there were only 8,000 men left 
to sustain this conflict? They had a right 
to demand from Government an explana- 
tion why those odds existed on that day ? 
His firm persuasion was, that, if the Go- 
vernment had shown a proper degree of 
foresight, if they had been up to their own 
undertaking, if they had formed proper 
reserves for the army, if they had taken 
means to fill up the vacancies occasioned 
by battle and disease, and to keep up the 
army even to its original number of 27,000 
men, in that case he believed no battle of 
Inkerman would ever have beer fought. 
To parody a trite phrase well known in the 
sister country, ‘“ England’s weakness was 
Russia’s opportunity.’’ The Russians had 
gathered together their legions. She 
knew the British army was reduced to a 
handful of men, and, brave as they knew 
the British soldiers to be, they had hoped 
to overpower them by the force of num- 
bers ; and under that impression she at- 
tacked them at Inkerman. This he 
firmly believed they never would have done 
had we been there in that strength which 
common prudence and foresight would have 
told us we ought to have been. But this 
was not all. What had been the sufferings 
of our men since that time? They had 
been on those bleak heights under canvas 
in the worst weather, the ground impassa- 
ble around them, exposed unprotected to 
Sir J. Pakington 
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the severity of the climate, and to the fury 
of that awful hurricane which had been so 
fatal to our shipping. But why was it so ? 
Why were they left thus unprotected? By 
the improvidence of Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters. He thought he had a right to ask 
the Government to explain why this was 
so. The House of Commons had liberally 
granted supplies, and furnished them with 
the means of sending forth this great army 
—and it had a right to ask why the Go- 
vernment had left this army to perish of 
cold, exhaustion, and even of hunger? 
Within the last few days he had seen a 
private letter from a distinguished officer 
in the Crimea. Of course he was not at 
liberty to mention his name, but he pledged 
himself to the House that he was an officer 
of high rank in the army and a man of 
unimpeachable character and _ veracity ; 
and in a letter of his to a member of his 
own family occurred these few but most 
important words, ‘‘ the spirit of the men is 
good, but their sufferings are almost be- 
yond endurance.’’ He could scarcely ad- 
vert with calmness to such a state of 
| things, and he could see no excuse for it. 
| Who could read the newspapers of that 
| very day, who could read Lord Raglan’s 
despatch, and the account which he gave 
of the state to which the weather had re- 
duced the ground, and then say that the 
men ought now to be under canvas, exposed 
to the rigour of the climate? The Govern- 
ment could not, in answer to this part of 
the case against them, plead that they had 
been taken by surprise. They might have 
foreseen these things, they could have fore- 
seen them, and they ought to have foreseen 
them. The expedition did not leave Varna 
until September. He was greatly inclined 
to believe that if they could dive into the 
| real ideas of the Government it would turn 
out that they had expected to take Sebas- 
topol by a coup de main. Perhaps it was 
possible that they might have so taken it ; 
but, on the other hand, it was certain that 
the Government had no right to presume 
upon doing so. Whatever their views 
might have been as to the result of a sud- 
den attack, they were bound to be pre- 
pared for the other alternative. They had 
no right or reason to expect a speedy cap- 
ture of Sebastopol. It was a great for- 
tress, and whether we were or were not 
prepared for the actual extent of the Rus- 
sian resources, no man could think the Czar 
would consent to surrender his stronghold 
at the first summons; neither had they 
jay reason to expect that the climate of 
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the Crimea would change simply because | —until after we heard that the cold was so 
they had sent the flower of the Bri-/| intense and unbearable that even the sol- 
tish Army to be exposed to its severity. |diers who slept under their tents could 
They had no right to expect a speedy | scarcely endure it? And when were the 
capture of Sebastopol, for it must be huts to be sent out to cover the men who 
recollected that the expedition was not | would probably have to remain before Se- 
sent to the Crimea until the middle of | bastopol to carry on a protracted siege dur- 
September, and then the Government ing the winter? They were only now 
did not send men enough to secure the going—in December. Had any of the 
speedy attainment of their object. They materials even yet left England? He 
talked of the ‘‘siege’’ of Sebastopol, but knew not. He only knew that he that 
it might almost be doubted whether we | morning met an officer who was about to 
were justified in calling it a siege. Was | leave England to superintend the erection 
that a siege where the attacking army was | of the huts, and he believed it was impos- 
so weak in numbers as not to be able to sible that these men should be covered by 
invest the fortress, but was only able to “anything better than canvas tents before 
draw themselves up on one side of it, leav- | we were far into January. It was pain- 
ing the enemy free to come and go and to | ful to contemplate the consequences which 
bring i in their supplies and reinforcements | might ensue to the lives and health of these 
just as often and as largely as they wished. men, whose bravery they now acknowledg- 
Under these circumstances, what right had |ed in high-sounding phrase, while they 
the Government to suppose that ‘such a! ‘did not even extend to them the common 
fortress would at once yicld to an attack? | care which was due to every one engaged 
We might ultimately triumph, and he in fighting the battles of their country. 
hoped to God we should! We might cap- | He thought he was justified in saying, that 
ture Sebastopol ; but under such conditions | they would be abandoning their duty that 
of attack, being unable as we were, to day if they did not call upon the Govern- 
invest the place, but only to draw ourselves ment to explain these things. They were 
up on one side of it, it was certain, and , bound to call for an explanation, not only 
must always have been certain, that the in the name of the people of this country, 
attack must be a protracted one; andit was but also in the name of the army which 
equally clear that if it was protracted, and if was undergoing these sufferings. If the 
our army were to remain there until the Government would give a satisfactory ex- 
advent of winter, the men, if unprotected by planation—if they would show that here- 
better shelter than canvas tents, must be after the House of Commons might rely, 
exposed to the sufferings to which he had not only on their good intentions—which 
already adverted and had described in the he had never doubted—but also on their 
language of a man who had experienced exercising that prudence and foresight 
them. But this was not all. The force which hitherto had not been manifested, 
was so reduced in numbers that these brave they would have nothing to fear from the 
men did not suffer only from cold and pri-, Conservative party. Hon. Gentlemen on 
vation, but were foreed to endure fatigue that side of the House were not the Whigs 
to such an extent that it was wonderful of 1793, they were not the Coalitionists of 
that sufficient men were still left for the | 1853. They desired nothing but the ho- 
necessary labours of the siege. Why, it nour of their Sovereign and the welfare of 
actually appeared that the officers have to | ‘their country. If the Government asked 
spend two nights out of three in the for supplies, they should have them with 
trenches. Perhaps the Government might no niggard hand; if they asked for Par- 
tell them that supplies of warm clothing liamentary support, they should be met in 
and other articles had been sent, and had no factious spirit; but if this concession 
heen most unhappily lost by the visitation were made on the one hand, they must ex- 
of Providence in that unfortunate vessel, act this condition on the other—that the 
the Prince. That was, indeed, a most la-| war should be conducted with vigour, wis- 
mentable accident, and one for which the | dom, and foresight greater than that which 
Government, of course, conld in no way be | had hitherto been displayed. For these 
held responsible ; but then he had a right | explanations, therefore, he asked, and the. 
to ask how was it that the warm clothing Government was bound, in duty to the 
Which was on board the Prince had not country, to give it. Parliament would 
been sent sooner? How was it that it had hear it. Ile asked them what was to be 
not arrived yntil the month of November their future course, and by their answer it 
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must be judged whether the House of 
Commons would be justified, and whether 
the people could be satisfied that the future 
conduct of publie affairs should rest in the 
hands of the existing Administration. 

Sm ROBERT PEEL said, the right 
hon. Baronet who had just addressed the 
House had thrown quite as much spirit 
into the character of his observations as 
the justice of his complaints required. He 
(Sir R, Peel) was not, however, going to 
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selves. The war had only lasted a short 
period, but it must have struck every im- 
partial observer that the hostile attempts 
made by the opponents of the Government 
against them had been singularly unfortu- 
nate. We had had sarcasms without end, 
and charges of the most awfully serious 
character, but evidently made, not in the 
idea that they were well founded, but 
merely to gratify a fanciful alliteration of 
terms, and to display a little opposition. 
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quarrel with him for that. Hle liked every | This, however, was quite a new policy, for 
man to express his opinions with determi- | the recognised leader of the Opposition, in 
nation and decision ; and, i in fact, his own | | bringing forward his brilliant and well- 
object in rising was to give expression to | ‘conditioned attacks against the Govern- 
his own sentiments with some little spirit. | ‘ment, had always avoided impugning the 
The right hon. Baronet had made a very | conduct of the war. From the commence- 
straightforward speech ; but if that Hiouse | ment of the war the greatest valour had 
was prepared to endorse the right hon. | been manifested by our troops, and he did 
Baronet’s opinions, he thought it ‘would be | not believe there was a single man in that 
far from reflecting the general sentiments | House or in the country whose breasts did 
and views of the country at large. The! not fill with sentiments of gratitude and 
right hon. Baronet said, that he must do admiration on reading of the chivalrous 
his duty here in expressing his opinions | conduct of our officers and the indomitable 
freely, and certainly he did not think that | bravery of our men. They were mostly 
a full discussion on this subject would be | men who for the first time in their military 
distasteful either to the House or to the’ eareer had met the awful shock of battle, 
Government, for he believed the Govern- | who had never before seen human blood 
ment would be most anxious to listen to | spilled in deadly combat, but their courage 
any complaints or criticisms that could be | and their steadiness in resisting the over- 
made, since it was from such complaints | whelming forces of the enemy had been 
generally that investigations and inquiries such as had never been equalled in the 
arose, which, happily, in this country rarely | heroic stories of ancient Greece. This war 
failed to remedy what was deficient, and | had taken away from us some of the last- 
to better that which was wrong. They surviving heroes of the Peninsula. Cath- 
might perchance, as usual, have a little | cart and Strangways both fought in Spain 
effervescence of party spirit that evening, and at Waterloo, and now after forty 
but that over, he could not but think that years’ repose they had fallen together, 
the result of any discussion must be that| and now he believed shared the same 
that House would confirm the favourable | grave, surrounded by their companions in 
opinion which had been expressed over and | arms, whose exploits presented the most 
over again in the country with regard to brilliant and enduring record of the cha- 
the conduct of this war. If, however, it | racter and reputation of the British arms. 
was to be the policy of hon. Gentlemen | He did not see any reason for despondency 
opposite, as the right hon. Baronct has | in the position of our ar my before Sebas- 
just stated, to find fault with the conduet | | topol. We knew that in former times 
of the war, he thought it was the duty of | great military manceuvres had been ear- 
the supporters of the Government to en- | ried out in the winter. It was then that 
deavour to refute such complaints. Nor | Napoleon | inaugurated that splendid cam- 
did he think that it would be difficult. | paign which, crowned with the victory of 
For some of these attacks were unfounded, | Marengo, freed Italy of the Austrians, 
and some were mischievous. But at any| by passing through the defiles of the 
rate we had of late had so little opportu-| St. Bernard. Nor did Wellington hesi- 
nity of seeing any serious attack on the’ tate to engage in a campaign during a 
conduct of the Government, that the an-| Pyrenean winter, in the face of such 
nouncement of the right hon. Gentleman | an army as that commanded by Soult. 
was quite refreshing. Indeed, it must be | Therefore, he saw no objection to our pre- 
welcome to the Government, for they were | sent operations in the Crimea, but, on the 
quite losing caste in the country for want contrary, regarded them in a favourable 
of a sufficient opportunity to defend them-| light, and for this reason ;— Supposing 
Sir J. Pakington 
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that we had taken Sebastopol at once by 
a coup de main, we should never have 
been able to keep it for any length of 
time; and besides, we should not have 
known the spirit of our men, after forty 
years of peace; and certainly we could 
not have known anything of the genuine 
character of our alliance with Franee. In- 
stead of that, however, we had success- 
fully met and conquered the best and 
bravest of the Russian troops and the 
ablest of the Russian generals; we had 
likewise cemented, as it were, by a bap- 
tism of blood, our alliance with the French ; 
and now, if Sebastopol should fall—as he 
trusted it speedily would—it would not fall 
as the hazardous result of a sudden man- 
cuvre, but as the crowning victory of a 
brilliant campaign. But he had heard with 
surprise the charge of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Sir J. Pakington), that the Go- 
vernment had left the troops in the Crimea 
to perish from cold and exhaustion. This 
was an accusation, he must say, that was 
most unfounded, and that must be freely 
repelled. True we had three of the worst 
scourges attacking us; namely, the ra- 
vages of actual warfare, the stealthy inroad 
of pestilence, and the fury of the elements. 
These combined evils had made sad havoe 
with our troops, and deprived them of 
those necessaries and comforts which the 
Government had forwarded to them ; but 
still he was sure that there was no class of 
men in this country who would be so un- 
patriotic as to give the cue to the spirit of 
despondency, just because the inevitable 
casualties which invariably attend warlike 
operations had, from our inexperience, un- 
fortunately outstepped our calculations. 
The right hon. Gentleman said, that only 
27,000 were landed in the Crimea, but he 
(Sir R. Peel) believed that there were only 
24,000 actually landed, which force at one 
time was reduced as low as 15,000, but if 
that number had since been thus greatly re- 
duced, they must recollect that the losses 
that had been sustained did not exceed the 
unhappy losses incurred in the last war. If 
they turned to the pages of the concluding 
part of the last century, they would find 
that a large army was sent out to the West 
Indies in 1794, and that we lost in a single 
year no fewer than 18,500 men; while in 
the two following years, so heavy were 
the casualties, that they amounted to up- 
wards of 40,000; and if, in 1813, after 
we had been seventeen years at war, with a 
grey of only 13,000,000, we were 
able to equip the large force of 237,000 
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men, surely, with a population now far ex- 
ceeding 20,000,000, with such resources 
as we now had at our command, and with 
aman, let him say, of the abilities of the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) for 
our Chancellor of the Exchequer, was it 
possible, he asked, that we could have any 
difficulty in replacing our armaments? 
Why, none whatever; the only thing was, 
that we must set at once about it. There- 
fore, he thought the Government had acted 
prudently and wisely in calling Parliament 
together at present, in order to obtain 
powers for sending the militia to our de- 
pendencies abroad, so as to allow our regu- 
lar troops at once to proceed to the scene 
of action. Looking at the aspect of affairs 
in an impartial spirit, it would be unfair to 
attribute our losses, grievous as they had 
been, entirely or even principally to the 
Government’s want of foresight ; because 
he firmly believed the present position of 
affairs was in a great measure owing to the 
vaciliating policy of Prussia and to the 
dubious policy of Austria. They did not 
know exactly what were the terms of the 
treaty of alliance recently entered into 
with the latter Power; but, as the right 
hon. Member for Droitwich (Sir J. Pa- 
kington) had acutely observed, there could 
be no doubt that the presence of the Aus- 
trian troops in the Danubian Principalities 
had enabled the Emperor of Russia to 
concentrate his forces in another quarter 
where he expected an attack to be made 
by the Allies. He sincerely trusted, how- 
ever, that this treaty would be universally 
beneficial. As regarded Prussia, he did 
not believe that the Sovereign of that coun- 
try truly represented the sentiments of his 
people. He believed they were far too 
noble a nation to sanction the policy which 
their Government had pursued. But the 
King seemed to be acting up to the cha- 
racter of his race. When Tejeless won 
the battle of Austerlitz, M. Haugwitz, the 
Prime Minister of the King of Prussia, went 
to congratulate him on his success ; where- 
upon Napoleon turned round and replied in 
terms which were as applicable to the same 
quarter now—‘* What! you want to be 
the ally of all the world, without giving any 
pledge of your sincerity.” Prussia had 
always been as unstable as water. She was 
the first to declare war against France in 
1792, and she was also the first to con-- 
clude a hollow and ignominious peace with 
the same State. Pretending friendship to 
George III., she seized upon Hanover to 
gratify her own ambition, and in obedience 
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to the commands of Napoleon; but she 
scarce enjoyed her spoils, and, the follow- 
ing year, was cursed beneath the withering 
blast of war; and our King, George III., 
in declaring war in those days, observed, 
what can be again so justly applied to her 
—‘‘It seems as if Prussia’s ancient senti- 
ments of honour were utterly extinct.’ 
But, whatever might be the policy of Aus- 
tria or Prussia, let us have confidence in 
ourselves. [and in hand with our French 
allies, let us put forth our whole power to 
vindicate in the face of the world the cause 
of justice and civilisation. There was no- 
thing now to impede us; everything was 
in our favour. We have not been forced 
into this war, as Walpole was in 1739, by 
the people, who were led astray by the 
leading men of that time; no ery for war 
has forced the Government in vulgar haste 
to assume the offensive—on the contrary, 
the supreme appeal to arms has been ad- 
journed until all efforts have failed to avert 
it. We have immense resources. The 
nation is unanimous about this war; but, 
having once thrown down the gauntlet 
to our enemy, he said, let us all pursue 
the contest with the utmost vigour. A 
French General once went to Napoleon 
when he was about to enter into a great 
engagement, and warned him that it would 
cost a great deal of money and men’s lives, 
but Napoleon only rejoined, ‘ Quand il 
est question d’une grand bien, il faut y 
aller vondement.”” So with this country 
at present. We have a great struggle on 
our hands, and we must go at it like men. 
Let the Government fully accept the re- 
sponsibility which the confidence of the 
country devolved upon them, and let their 
supporters in Parliament show a little 
more spirit than characterised debates on 
this subject during the last Session of 
Parliament. But, Sir, whilst we are 
shaping the course of this great struggle 
in harmony with France, there is one topic 
to which he wished to draw attention, for 
he was sure there were very many in the 
country who, equally with himself, felt in- 
dignant at the continuance of the nuisance 
to which he was about to refer. He 
yielded to none as a friend of liberty, and 
sympathiser with the exiles of oppressed 
nationalties, but they must all have ob- 
served with disgust, that there were fo- 
reigners who had taken refuge within the 
hospitable limits of this country, who em- 
braced almost every public occasion to 
abuse the Sovereigns whom the people 
and the Government of this country had 
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accepted as their allies. He went the 
other day to St. Martin’s Hall to hear 
Kossuth, and, though we were just enter- 
ing into a treaty with Austria, that indivi- 
dual, who was glad to find shelter in this 
country against the storms in his own, de- 
livered a most brilliant invective against 
the Emperor of Austria, and told us that 
we had more need of Poland than Poland 
had need of us. We might very well de- 
spise all this trash in time of peace, but in 
time of war it was a serious question whe- 
ther foreigners should be permitted thus to 
assail those who were in alliance with us. 
Victor Hugo also held forth in the same 
strain at Jersey. That individual had a 
sort of personal quarrel with the dis- 
tinguished personage whom the people of 
France had chosen for their Sovereign, 
and he told the people of Jersey that 
our alliance with the French Emperor 
was a moral degradation to England. 
What was all this to M. Victor Hugo? If 
miserable trash of this kind was to be 
addressed to the English people by fo- 
reigners who found a safe asylum in this 
country, he would appeal to the noble 
Lord the Home Secretary whether some 
possible step could not be taken to put a 
stop to it. There was only one other topic 
on which he wished to touch. He would 
not like to say an unkind or unhandsome 
word of anybody, but he thought that 
some explanation was required with regard 
to the operations of our Baltic and Black 
Sea fleets, and the persons ih command of 
them, in order to clear up the feeling of 
dissatisfaction existing in the country re- 
specting that subject. The Admirals had 
had, no doubt, a delicate task to perform, 
and he was not disposed to judge them in 
any harsh spirit; but he hardly thought 
Admiral Dundas had shown all that vigour 
that might have been desirable; and he 
could not help feeling that, if the flag-ship 
had been the Agamemnon, and not the 
Britannia, a different course would have 
been pursued. We ought, however, to 
bear with the course that had been adopt- 
ed, and hope that the explanations to be 
offered would clear up this matter. With 
respect to Admiral Napier, although there 
might be a feeling of dissatisfaction enter- 
tained in the public mind, still it would be 
most unjust to cast a slur upon him and 
his fleet, as the right hon. Gentleman (Sir 
J. Pakington) had done, as if Bomarsund 
was their only achievement. He thought 
Admiral Napier had exercised a wise discre- 
tion in not risking his foree if he had ina- 
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dequate means at his command. We must 
recollect, also, that in the last war—which 
was all that we had to refer to for exam- 
ples—an army of about 20,000 men, under 
such experienced commanders as Lord 
Keith and Abercromby, sailed in a fleet 
of 120 ships for Cadiz, and attacked that 
place unsuccessfully. This showed how dif- 
ficult it was with a large land force to con- 
duct operations of this kind, and we know 
that Sir C. Napier had no sufficient means 
at his disposal for undertaking extensive 
operations. All he hoped, however, was, 
that next year, and even at the present mo- 
ment, this contest would be earried on with 
inereased vigour. We all knew now the 
kind of enemy with whom we had to deal 
—he had been unmasked. What a hypo- 
erite! He had roused the religious fana- 
ticism of his subjects, and encouraged his 
troops in the indulgence of sensual excesses 
to blind them to the perils to which they 
were exposed and the certain destruction 
into which they were often remorselessly 
sent. We know, also, the barbarities to 
which they resorted. It was to be feared, 
indeed, that the Czar was determined to 
earry on the war to the last extremity in 
justification of his own policy; and, in- 
deed, he did not believe that a peace would 
now be cemented upon the ruins of Sebas- 
topol, or when the triple standards of the 
Alliance floated on the turrets of St. Vladi- 
mir; but we knew whom we had to fight— 
we knew that our foe valued no friendship 
and respected no rights; and if he was con- 
tented to live without faith, without pity, 
and almost without respect, he hoped that 
Her Majesty’s Government, in connection 
with the Government of France, and irre- 
spective of any other vacillating or dubious 
Powers, would be enabled, under Provi- 
dence, with the confidence and support of 
the British people, to teach the Emperor 
of Russia to feel that his lawless ambition 
and his aggressive aspirations would add 
neither dignity to his own Crown nor imperil 
the liberty or the independence of Europe. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT: Sir, the 
charges which have been brought against 
the Government to-night are of a character 
80 serious that I hope the House will grant 
me their attention while I endeavour to 
give an answer to the statements of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Droitwich, and to offer that explanation 
of the course of the Government which he 
claimed as a right, and justly claimed it, 
43 a Member of Parliament, to exact from 
them. That explanation I will endeavour 
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to give by a plain and straightforward nar- 
rative of the events of the war as they oc- 
curred, so far as they came under the di- 
rection of the Government; and the House 
of Commons must then judge whether, when 
they have considered the past conduct of 
the Government in the prosecution of the 
war, the Government are entitled to ask 
for further powers and further assistance 
for the purpose of carrying it out with 
vigour. Sir, the charges, as I under- 
stand them, which have been made by 
the right hon. Baronet are many in num- 
ber. He states that the army was ori- 
ginally sent out by the Government with- 
out any distinct plan or intention ; that 
when at last the Government resolved upon 
a plan, it was not such a plan as was justi- 
fiable, considering the forces at their com- 
mand, and the information they possessed 
of the power and strength of the enemy 
they were about to attack. The right hon. 
Gentleman says further, that the army 
was too small fur its object, that that 
army was not a well-appointed, but an ill- 
appointed army, and he quoted instances 
in which it had suffered in its efficiency 
from the want of due preparation on the 
part of the Government. He says, also, 
that that army was sent out too late, that 
the reinforcements were not sufficient— 
that that army, too weak in the first in- 
stance, was allowed by the neglect at 
home to dwindle down till it was abso- 
lutely insignificant. Now, Sir, I cannot 
do better than state—and I will do it in 
a very few sentences—what was the inten- 
tion of the Government at the time that 
this army was first sent into the field ; 
and I will show next what efforts were 
made in order to produce that army on 
the field in the highest state of discipline 
and efficiency ; and thus you will see how 
much truth there is in the allegations that 
the army was too weak for its purpose, 
and that it was suffered to become still 
weaker by the want of sufficient reinforce- 
ments. Now, it was in April that the Go- 
vernment sent instructions to Lord Raglan 
as to the course he should pursue with the 
army under his orders. That army was 
numerically very inferior in strength to 
that now under his command. 

Let me here say that in every step we 
took at home or abroad, through our Mi- 
nisters here, through our Generals there, 
we acted in concert with our Allies, whose 
good faith in council has been as signal as 
their gallantry in the field; and when I 
speak of instructions given or intentions 
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entertained, I speak of intentions enter- 
tained and instructions given, not by the 
English Government alone, but by the 
allied Governments acting in strict con- 
cert together. Well, at the time this 
army was sent to occupy a pe of 
the Turkish territory, we had a large 
fleet in the Black Sea. There was 
then a very powerful Russian army occu- 
pying the Danubian Principalities. There 
ad been but few contests then between 
the Turkish and the Russian forces, and 
the strength of the Russian army had 
not been broken by disease and the 
deficiency of their Commissariat. Those 
who had the best means of forming 
a military opinion in this matter had not 
then very great confidence in the power 
of the Turkish army to resist the attacks 
which the Russians might direct against it, 
and thought—and I believe justly thought 
—that in the then aspect of affairs there 
was danger that a bold stroke might be 
made against the Turkish capital, and 
that the Bosphorus might fall into the 
hands of the Emperor of Russia. I am 
not now speaking of things that were 
probable, but in war you must also look 
to things that are possible, and guard 
against them. There was, also, the pos- 
sibility that if the Turks failed to resist 
successfully the attacks on their position 
at Widdin and Kalafat, the Balkan might 
be turned, or that the Russians might, 
- without crossing the Balkan range, go to 
the right of it, and advance down on Con- 
stantinople, and that that capital would 
in that way have been endangered. 
Well, the English and French armies 
were occupied in ascertaining what would 
be the best line of defence, and strength- 
ening it, in order to keep Constantinople 
safe from any coup-de-main. But Lord 
Raglan, in his instructions, was told that 
a portion of our army should be encamped 
at Unkiar Skelessi, not only on account of 
the salubrious and well-watered nature of 
that portion of the country, but also be- 
cause it placed him within reach of Varna, 
should the line of the Balkan be attempted 
to be forced by the Russians; and, like- 
wise, if any attempt should have to be 
made on the Russian territory, such as 
was ultimately contemplated, great advan- 
tages would be enjoyed there for carrying 
out that object. I mention this to show 
that the Government had a distinct plan, 
which was—first, to secure the Darda- 
nelles; next, to defend Constantinople ; 
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the lines of the Balkan ; and, lastly, to 
be ready, should opportunity arise, to 
strike a blow at some vital part of the Rus- 
sian Empire. That which had been fore- 
seen took place—the Russians forced the 
Danube, Silistria was invested, and Omar 
Pacha considered that he was in great 
danger, and that he should be unable to 
maintain that fortress unless the Allies 
made a combined advance that should 
threaten and menace the Russian army, 
and so force them to raise the siege. We 
all recollect the events of that siege. 
We all recollect the gallantry of our own 
countrymen in a miserable outpost of 
that fortress—but it was not their gal- 
lanty alone, or their valour, but it was a 
consciousness on the part of the Russians, 
that an advance of the French and Eng- 
lish armies from Shumla and Varna would 
render it impossible for them to maintain 
their position, that caused them to raise 
the siege. We are very apt, after the 
fact, to underrate the value of successes 
achieved, and I have to-night heard hon. 
Gentlemen speak of gallant exploits else- 
where in a tone that I did not expect to 
have heard. Silistria, however, was re- 
lieved. An argument may be advanced, 
as to whether the importance of such re- 
lief should have been allowed,to interpose 
before other military operations. No doubt 
that interposition lost time, but you 
gained immensely by it; you gained for 
the Turkish army a great moral prestige, 
and destroyed that prestige which had so 
long throughout Europe been attached 
to the Russian army. It was the first 
great enterprise of the Russian arms in 
this war, and it failed. Do not under- 
value the importance of that at the outset 
of a contest. Well, that accomplished, it 
remained for the Government to decide on 
the next enterprise which would most tend 
to strike some effectual blow at the power of 
Russia in the Black Sea, and so place her 
neighbours for the future in a state of com- 
parative tranquillity. On the 22nd of June 
the siege of Silistria was raised, and on 
the 29th instructions were sent to Lord 





Raglan—who, from the first, had been 
desired to ascertain, by every means in his 
power, the amount of the Russian forces 
in the Crimea, and to ascertain how far, 
with the powers at the disposal of the 
| Allies, an attempt on Sebastopol would 
‘be successful. The officers who com- 
_manded those two armies were men of 
| great military experience, and the Go- 
vernment reposed in them—one of whom 
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is now no more—as it does now in the 
survivor aud in the successor of the other, 
unbounded confidence. The right hon. 
Baronet asks whether we gave them any 
positive instructions after we had received 
any positive infurmation on which we 
could rely? If we had shown so little 
trust and confidence in those men who 
were selected to hold posts of such re- 
sponsibility as the command of our armies, 
we being six weeks distant from the scene 
of action—if we had had so little confidence 
in them as to have told them, whether your 
information be favourable or not, you must 
wait until we have decided on it, and 
weighed the grounds of your recommenda- 
tion—then the allied Governments would 
not only, as the hon. Baronet has said, 
have lost weeks, but months, and delayed 
so long that no expedition could have been 
attempted. Well, those officers took every 
means to ascertain the force of Russia in 
the Crimea. They held a council of war, 
and decided, as I think they had a right to 
decide, that the attempt should be made. 
They knew the forces at their own com- 
mand, and, from information received, they 
also knew what forces they would be likely 
to meet; and Lord Raglan knew better 
than any man what accession to his forces 
he could count upon, for no man knows 
better what is or is not the military capacity 
of England. From the moment they had 
come to a decision, the allied Commanders 
applied every energy of their minds to 
make preparations for that immense arma- 
ment which conveyed our armies to the 
Crimea. 

Right hon. Gentlemen talk of the late- 
ness of the expedition, and think nothing 
so simple as the embarkation of 50,000 
men, and of carrying them across the sea, 
and landing them in face of an hostile 
army, with boats built and prepared for the 
landing of horses and siege guns. Right 
hon. Gentlemen talk of this as of land- 
ing at a pier in a time of profound peace. 
These preparations took much labour, and 
reflect infinite credit on those engaged in 
them, and I do not know that any expedition 
ever sailed so perfect and complete in all 
its departments, and with the exception of 
that confusion which must of necessity 
arise in moving so vast a body of men on 
80 capricious an element as the sea, I 
do not think that there was ever moved 
80 immense a force with so little loss and 
with so great success. Now, I ask, was 
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intended? Lord Raglan took with him 
27,000 men tu the Crimea, which, together 
with our Allies, formed a force of more than 
50,000 men. What had they to mect ? 
Nearly the whole of the Russian force in the 
Crimea, and they met it in an entrenched 
position, which gave to their numbers an 
advantage almost equivalent to doubling 
their force. They held on the heights of 
Alma a position as strong as that which 
we held at Inkerman; but they held it 
with a very different result. 

Let me now inquire whether there was 
nothing else that delayed this expedition ? 
Before it sailed from Varna there broke 
out a fearful pestilence among our troops ; 
that pestilence thinned their ranks most 
grievously, and our troops had to meet an 
enemy worse than any human enemy, and 
far more dispiriting and terrible to the 
soldiers. We were, unfortunately, not the 
only sufferers; our Allies suffered also 
from this disease, and among them its 
ravages were more fearful than among 
our own troops. I do not exactly know 
the extent of the loss they suffered, but 
I know the loss from discase was far 
greater than any which we sustained in ac- 
tion. No sooner had that disease culmi- 
nated, and commenced to decline among 
the troops on land, than it broke out in 
the fleet, which put to sea, as it was 
thought that the disease could so best be 
remedied; but the fleet soon returned, 
having in a few hours sustained a loss the 
mortality of which, from its rapidity, was 
fearful in the extreme. 

Lord Raglan and Marshal St. Arnaud 
had now to recruit their army, and to raise 
them from that depression consequent on 
sickness, while making the preparations for 
the invasion of the Crimea. It is quite 
clear that, had they been able to land in 
the Crimea earlier, they would have been 
enabled to have gained much as compared 
with the enemy? The difficulty which the 
Russians had to contend with in receiving 
reinforcements arose from the difficulty of 
passing over a soil which became broken 
up in wet weather. Therefore, the longer 
the fine weather, the longer could the Rus- 
sians pour in reinforcements; that they 
made good use of their time none could 
deny, and I suppose that there never was 
an army moved on land so skilfully and 
rapidly as was the corps of General Dan- 
nenberg which was brought from Odessa. 
The right hon. Baronet has said, that we 
have underrated the power and skill of our 
enemy. I recollect that last Session I 
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made some observations on that head; and 
I said that the public opinion of the coun- 
try was doing that which the right hon. 
Baronet now accuses us of doing. From 
the campaign on the Danube, which had 
this peculiarity, that there was not one 
genes battle fought during it, the pub- 
ic chose to assume that the Russian 
power was waning, if not extinct, and 
that there was nothing easier than to 
conquer whenever we chose. I pointed 
out that the Russian soldier, who is a Rus- 
sian peasant, is a man of a primitive na- 
ture, and, like all primitive people, is 
strongly and ardently attached to his 
native country. We are apt to think that 
those of a country who have no free insti- 
tutions like our own are unable to feel that 
patriotism which we feel; but we have had 
a lesson in this respect, and others will ad- 
mit, now that they have seen the defence 
made of Sebastopol, the tenacity with 
which the Russians defend their country, 
a tenacity to which, when I formerly allud- 
ed to it, I was accused of connivance. But 
the right hon. Baronet states that the army 
was insufficient in number, and has been 
utterly without reinforcements. Now, the 
army, when first sent out, was composed of 
four divisions, the Ist, 2nd, 3rd, and light 
division, besides cavalry and artillery, and 
it consisted of 22,680 men. In June, be- 
fore the orders were given to make a de- 
scent on the Crimea, if circumstances were 
such as to justify such an attack, a fifth 
division was formed and placed under the 
command of the lamented Sir George 
Cathcart. Now, let me state the rein- 
forcements that were sent out to the army: 
—In June, there were 941 men; in July, 
4,588 men; in August, 2,032 men—yet 
the right hon. Baronet tells us that from 
the moment that the expedition was decid- 
ed on no reinforcements were sent to the 
army. [Sir J. Paxineron: I did not say 
that.] Then I was so unfortunate as to 
have misunderstood the right hon. Ba- 
ronet; but, perhaps he will admit that, 
subsequent to the orders and subsequent to 
the landing in the Crimea, he said no 
attempt was made to reinforce the army. 
But to continue: in September there were 
1,286 men sent out; in October, 2,855; 
and, in November, 7,037. Now, these 
were before other reinforcements, which I 
admit were called for by subsequent events, 
and which were requested by Lord Raglan ; 
but I do not count them, or seek to take 
any advantage from them, but, month by 
month, state to you the number of troops 
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which were sent out. But you may ar- 
gue that these reinforcements were small 
for a Power like England, that can pour 
out its battalions like water. But I 
ask, on whom rests the responsibility 
that England, at the commencement of 
a war, must make small wars? It has 
been the fault of every Parliament; we 
have always had the same stereotyped 
system of economy in military affairs. 1 
am speaking the whole plain truth in 
this matter. I am as much to blame 
as any one. I have held for some years 
the responsible situation of Secretary at 
War, and I know what have been my 
own shortcomings in this respect, but 
whenever I have brought forward, as I 
have done, what are called Peace Esti- 
mates, I have constantly been met with 
Motions for large reductions. I say, 
therefore, that it has been the fault of 
all parties, all Administrations, and every 
Parliament. I am afraid I cannot give 
my assent to any exception, however eager 
I may be to do so. I have seen Adminis- 
trations formed of various parties—I have 
scen them taking different courses on 
almost every conceivable subject, but on 
one they have all agreed, und that has 
been the one to which I have alluded—one 
of improvident economy. What has been 
the result? At the commencement of the 
war we had to make means and to create 
an army, and to use it at the same time. 
I recollect at the time when the Militia 
Bill was brought forward by the right 
hon. Member for Midhurst (Mr. Walpole) 
—and every year that has passed has 
confirmed the opinion I entertained of the 
wisdom of that measure—we had a great 
many discussions on the military available 
strength of the country, and hon. Gentle- 
men used arguments to show that after de- 
ducting the troops necessary for the occu- 
pation of our garrisons, we had not 10,000 
available bayonets left in England. I have 
shown the number of men originally sent 
out, and of the reinforcements since sent ; 
I will now add to them those that have 
been ordered to embark from the different 
Mediterranean garrisons, and which are 
sent from home, including also 1,700 men 
still waiting for ships. I am not now 
speaking of what have been actually 
under Lord Raglan’s command, but of 
those which are passing under his ecom- 
mand, which when they have passed there 
will, from first to last, have been, in 
cavalry, infantry, artillery, and sappers, 
53,044 men. This is the number of 
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non-commissioned officers and privates, 
exclusive of officers; if you add them, 
the numbers will be between 54,000 and 
55,000 men. I do not believe that the 
country is aware of the efforts that have 
been made—they have seen it stereotyped 
through leading articles that Lord Rag- 
Jan has been left with 16,000 bayonets. 
But what does 16,000 bayonets mean ? 
It means all that are left, after deducting 
all the men on detachment duty, all the 
cavalry, artillery, engineers, and all officers 
and non-commissioned officers; and the 
16,000 bayonets are put forward as the 
whole available army. Why, the Duke of 
Wellington had at the battle of Waterloo 
only 18,000 British bayonets, and, if you 


subtract all the officers, non-commissioned | 


officers, cavalry, and artillery, and men not 
actually engaged, you will attain your ob- 
ject in making a small show upon paper, 
but you will deceive yourselves and the 
country as to the efforts she is putting forth. 

The right hon. Baronet has said, and 
with perfect fairness and truth, that the 
Government has no right to complain of 
the House of Commons, and they have 
behaved with fairness and liberality, and 
have not made objections to any call or 
demand which the Government has made ; 
but the right hon. Gentleman says that 
the question is, whether these powers or 
further powers should be intrusted to the 
hands of those who have shown so little 
wisdom, prudence, and foresight? The 
right hon. Baronet drew a picture of a 
Member of Parliament’s duty: it was his 
duty to give his support to a war which he 
felt to be just, and to give his support also 
to any Government he thought capable of 
conducting it efficiently. But, according 
to the right hon. Baronet’s own statement, 
he has given extraordinary powers to the 
present Government, whom he thought 
incapable of using them with sufficient 
wisdom, prudence, or foresight. If that 
be his rule, it is not mine. If we are to 
derive any advantage from this strange 
proceeding on his part, I reject it; if he 
thinks the Government incapable of earry- 
ing on affairs, it is not his duty to intrust 
them with power, but to transfer it to 
some other men more honest and capable 
of conducting affairs, so as to satisfy him- 
self and the country. The right hon. 
Baronet has also asserted that they had 
neglected to supply the army with proper 
appointments; he founds his charge on a 
proceeding which, in a military point of 
view, was necessary, and on which the 
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Government could not have dictated, and 
neither did they pretend to dictate, to mili- 
tary men. The right hon. Baronet says 
they landed without tents, and he con- 
ceives that the Executive were in fault 
for having sent out a great army without 
a sufficiency of tents; but every regiment 
that went out with its arms and muni- 
tion took also tents, and I do not be- 
lieve that any army ever. before went out 
so perfectly appointed in these respects. 
There is no doubt about their having the 
tents, but it is said Lord Raglan landed 
on the 16th of September without tents. 
The night was wet, and the men were ex- 
posed to a great deal of suffering, but they 
only did for a few days that which the 
Duke of Wellington and the Spanish army 
did for four years. No doubt much sick- 
ness was caused by this—it is very easy 
to judge of this after the fact, and Lord 
Raglan is blamed for having landed with- 
out tents, and having brought them so un- 
provided to Balaklava. But Jet me put an- 
other question, and then let any one judge 
whether Lord Raglan is to be blamed. 
He knew that they had to meet a very 
powerful army, ich had intrenched it- 
self, and it was very obvious that within a 
short time of landing, and probably at 
the time of landing, they would have to 
meet an energetic, determined, and skilful 
enemy. Lord Raglan might have brought 
all his tents, but then he would have left 
behind him all those battalions the space 
for which would have been taken up by 
the tents. A powerful force is stationed 
at the Alma, and nothing can be done 
until their position is foreed or turned. 
Now, if the result of the battle of the 
Alma, instead of being a glorious victory, 
had been an undecided success in conse- 
quence of the want of two or three bat- 
talions, the expedition would have been 
lost, and what would then have been said 
of Lord Raglan? It would have been 
said, ‘* Why did you fill your ships with 
ambulances and tents when you had men, 
and such men, lying idle at Varna? You 
were going upon an expedition in which 
you knew that the first blow was every- 
thing, and to take men with you, and 
plenty of them, should have been the one 
and the only consideration.”” But now the 
battle of the Alma has been won, it is 
easy for the right hon. Gentleman to say 
that it might have been won with fewer 
men. Just so. The right hon. Gentle- 
man thinks nothing of the expedition to 
Bomarsund. There was certainly, he says, 
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a blockade, but you sent your great ships 
into the Baltic upon an expedition ending 
in nothing. One right hon. Baronet thinks 
nothing of the capture of islands almost in- 
accessible, held by a very powerful enemy, 
in which buildings had been marked out 
for erection which would have made them 
into another Cronstadt or another Helsing- 
fors, so that there might be in the Gulf 
of Finland another perpetual menace to 
another capital. This is the result which 
the right hon. Gentleman treats with such 
supreme contempt; but the Emperor of 
the French differs from him in opinion, for 
he gave a marshal’s baton to the general 


who commanded the French troops engaged | 


in the expedition. 

I now come back to the Alma, and the 
right hon. Gentleman’s charge, that tents 
were not provided for the troops. I hope 
the explanation I have given will be ob. 
vious to every one and satisfactory to the 
country. I do not believe that one iota 
of blame attaches to Lord Raglan for that 
proceeding. I believe he did what every 
man in his place ought to do—he judged 
of the circumstances as they then stood, 
he did not pretend to prophecy the success 
of the army, but he took every means to 
ensure it. It is now easy to say that his 
success was certain, and that he should 
have left men behind and taken tents with 
him instead. 

I must here diverge for a moment to 
meet a charge which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman has not made, but which has been 
frequently made elsewhere, and I shall 
make a very frank statement on that sub- 
ject to the House; nor shall I, in defend- 
ing what appears to me to be defensible, 
condescend for one moment to conceal 
what I think, with respect to details which 
have been in my opinion, unsatisfactory. 
Last Session we had a great deal of dis- 
cussion as to the merits of the Commissa- 
riat, and the Commissariat was then sub- 
jected to much popular criticism. I be- 
lieve that the opinions then formed with 
regard to the Commissariat were exagge- 
rated, aud not founded on fact, but I am 
not prepared to say that at the end of a 
long peace the Commissariat or any other 
department of the army was necessarily, 
or could be, in as perfect a state as expe- 
rience and practice could make it. I have 
ne doubt, therefore, that there was ground 
for a certain portion of criticism upon the 

art of those who were determined to find 
fault ; but the Commissariat has outlived 
those eriticisms, and I believe it is now 
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universally admitted that there never was 
an army better fed than the army of Lord 
Raglan. Their rations have been increased, 
an they are now 50 per cent larger in 
meat than the rations of British troops 
have been at any previous time. When 
fears arose as to their health from the non- 
use of vegetables, immediate steps were 
taken to supply them from Trieste, Venice, 
and Smyrna with fresh vegetables; and 
when I heard that they were being sold to 
the men, I wrote to Lord Raglan, that, in 
my opinion, whatever was necessary to 
make the soldiers efficient in the peculiar 
position in which they were placed with 
a view to the public service ought to 
be supplied at the expense of the public. 
But it has been stated that there has been 
great mismanagement with respect to the 
medical department of the army during 
the campaign, and I am very anxious that 
the House should know the exact truth 
upon this subject, because, I think, no- 
thing can be so detrimental to the public 
service as for the public to imagine that 
when our bravest men were laid prostrate 
by suffering, be it from wounds or be it 
from sickness, they met with heartless 
neglect, at a time when they had earned 
for themselves a right to the utmost care 
and solicitude. Let me first state what 
was the amount of the staff which we sent 
out. For a long period no army had left 
the shores of England so large and so 
well appointed ; and certainly none had 
ever left it to conduct operations so im- 
portant, but so hazardous, as the army 
of Lord Raglan. It was felt that, going 
to a climate so doubtful, the efficiency of 
the medical staff was a matter of para- 
mount importance. When, therefore, the 
army was first organised, the Government 
took the opinion of a gentleman upon a 
matter of detail, which I instance in order 
to show the care and attention with which 
these matters were looked to; they took 
the opinion of Dr. Guthrie, a surgeon of 
great eminence and talent, who had stated 
that there was an error in the organisation 
of the medical department. He said— 


“You have but three medical officers to a 
regiment ; you have a large staff; the staff sur- 
geon has none of that local interest in a regi- 
ment which the regimental surgeon has. In the 
field, the regimental surgeon has the strongest 
interest in bringing his men to a state of health 
as rapidly as possible, and getting them back to 
their battalions, while the staff surgeon has no in- 
terest, one way or the other, in clearing the hos- 

itals, and therefore do not give so many men to 
your staff, but give a fourth surgeon to every re- 
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giment, and your medical department will be more 
efficient.” i 
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Dr. Andrew Smith, the head of the medi- 
cal department of the Army, differed from 
Dr. Guthrie upon that question. He said— 

“Tn no battle is every regiment engaged ; and, 
if you give a fourth surgeon to every regiment, 
those regiments which have suffered most will 
not have enough, while those who have not suf- 
fered at all will have too many. Those who have 
suffered must depend on the staff; but the staff 
will be weakened, and the colonels of the regi- 
ments which have not been engaged will not let 
a surgeon of their own go, for they will say that 
aaron regiments may be engaged on the next 
ay. 

I consulted Lord Raglan as to which sys- 
tem he preferred, and he said he thought 
Dr. Guthrie was right. But there was 
great authority on either side, and we said 
to Dr. Guthrie, ‘‘ Take your large regi- 
mental establishment ;’’ and to Dr. Smith, 
“Take your large staff establishment.” 
Dr. Andrew Smith had devoted himself to 
the work night and day; he collected all 
the purveyors of hospitals who had had 
experience in previous wars. They met 
at his house, and drew up a report as to 
the proper amount of stores to be sent out 
for the use of the army. They drew upon 
their recollections of the Peninsular war, 
and made their calculations at so much 
per head. Well, we trebled it. The Go- 
vernment felt that since the period of the 
Peninsular war great improvements had 
been made, the comforts of the soldiers 
were now more attended to, and more 
must be done than had been done in the 
campaigns of Wellington. I mention this 
to show that it was our object to make 
these preparations for the army as good 
and as ample as possible. I am not say- 
ing that all has been done successfully, or 
could not have been done better, but that 
we spared no exertion to make it as efficient 
as we could. 

But now, what number of medical gen- 
tlemen were appointed to the army? Of 
staff medical officers there were 280, of 
regimental medical officers 192, and of 
ordnance medical officers fourteen, making 
a total of 486; or, with the nine medical 
officers of the 5th Division, of 495. I 
think it only fair to state, that upwards of 
100 of these have been added since the 
battle of the Alma; but at that time 
also it must be recollected that the force 
was much smaller. At that battle the 
medical establishment, as it was at first 
fixed for the army, amounted to 275. On 
looking at the Monitewr de l'’Armée, 1 
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find that the medical establishment for 
the French army amounted to exactly the 
same number, although their army was 
numerically—I speak of the two armies as 
sent to Turkey—larger than ours. If we 
had chosen to limit our medical staff to 
the number engaged in the Peninsula, we 
should have sent out one surgeon to every 
145 men, while the number we have sent 
to the East is one to every seventy-seven 
men, or very nearly double the number. 
Much complaint has been made upon this 
subject, and a great deal of the blame 
which has been cast upon it is just in this 
sense—that when sickness makes its ra- 
vages upon an army which is at the same 
time engaged in constant operations against 
an enemy, the strain upon the medical 
officers becomes so great that no number 
you can send out will be sufficient. But 
was there no difficulty in getting together 
this large staff? It was necessary to 
send all the most experienced men we 
could find, and we drew from the depéts 
all the regimental surgeons of military 
experience to send to the East; but it 
was also necessary to keep some at home, 
because we had the cholera in England as 
well as in Turkey, and we could not trust 
entirely to civilians for attendance upon 
the troops, because, when any virulent 
disease such as the cholera arises, a eivi- 
lian, who has a large practice in the coun- 
try, and whose elients are very important 
to him, says, ‘‘ It will not be honest in me 
to receive your pay, as I can no longer 
attend to your regiment.’’ We had great 
difficulty in getting these men together, 
for they were scattered about in emigrant 
ships, in merchant ships, and in various 
other vocations in different parts of the 
world. We also employed numbers of 
civilians, giving them a temporary rank 
in the army, and they did not wish for 
more, as they were only desirous of the 
opportunity of getting practice and expe- 
rience. I think the House will do me the 
justice to admit that, as far as the medical 
staff is concerned, the Government cannot 
be charged with looking at it in a niggard 
spirit, or with not anticipating great drains 
upon that establishment, which was just 
double in number that which had ever be- 
fore been sent with an English army. I 
must not take up the time of the House 
by reading the long lists which have been . 
published of the matériel which was sent 
out. Iam not speaking to that which is 
the weak point in the department—-namely, 
its distribution, but to the fact of its having 
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been prepared and sent out—to the fact 
that Dr. Smith was indefatigable in his 
endeavours to supply the army with every 
possible comfort, nay, with every possible 
luxury, that could be of use in a hospital. 
The list contains the items of blankets 
and bedding, of good cotton sheets 19,000, 
and everything upon that sort of scale. I 
will not say more on this part of the 
subject, but I wish to impress upon the 
House and upon the right hon. Gentleman 
(Sir J. Pakington) that it has not arisen 
from heartless indifference to the sufferings 
of the troops that they have been exposed 
to privations. 

I have already alluded to a statement, 
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on board ship. It was supposed that those 
who were thus carried down were being 
brought for the first time from the spot at 
which they were wounded, and that no treat- 
ment had yet been afforded them ; but I have 
evidence which satisfies me that in not one 
single instance was a man allowed to leave 
this field hospital without his hurts being 
dressed; but I will take a previous case, 
namely, that of the Kangaroo, after 
the landing at Old Fort; but it is quite 
true that a number of men, far beyond 





what she could possibly carry, were in the 
| first instance placed on board the Kanga- 
|v00. The statement, however, that 1,500 
| persons were placed on board is an exaggera- 


that after the battle of the Alma a great | tion, for I believe that the number did not 
deal of unnecessary suffering was inflicted | much, if at all, exceed 700. It was stated 
on our troops in consequence of the bad | that the officer in command made a sig- 
arrangements of the medical staff. I can} nal that he was overloaded, and that the 
refer upon this subject to documentary evi- | medical officer remonstrated against so 
dence, but i think I ean put the case to /large a number being placed on board, 
the House in a manner which will convince | and 450 only were sent in her. The me- 
them that there has been great misappre- | dical department was free from blame ; 
hension and great exaggeration of the evils | but persons commanding transports, and 
which have existed, and which at the com- | those who are without the same responsi- 
mencement of a war always must exist. It| bility as medical men, are often very un- 
was stated, for example, that the wounded ! willing to put themselves out of the way 


of the British army at Alma lay upon the | for a department which is not their own. 


field of battle untended for two or three| But the wounded were immediately re- 
days—that they were brought down to the moved from the Kangaroo to another ves- 
ships with their wounds undressed, and sel. It was also stated that 100 died of the 
put on board one of them in such numbers | cholera during the passage; the number, 
that it was rendered unsafe. I believe that | I believe, was really twenty-two, and that 
a great deal of this misapprehension arose | is a small proportion, when it is recollected 
from ignorance of what happened in places | there were many cholera cases, and at that 
beyond the observation of those who made | period the proportion of deaths to sickness 
the allegations. The French army took | was greater than it had ever been before in 
fewer men than we did, and carried their | any of the London hospitals. I admit that 
ambulances with them ; they had, I rejoice | there was great discomfort, but I maintain 
Sctap-obtes te. thp-aeec4ll Clr cane [aes Sosbib-on- Oa-tully heed bape 
ed were carried immediately to the ships. | obliged to remain two or three days on the 
Our troops were some of them four or five | spot, because he was aware that if he left 
miles from the sea, and a field hospital was | them they would be massacred by the Cos- 
=, ~ oe ae, wy wi i of See pect 
near the spot where they had fallen. ‘board ship were great before they reache 

the men whose eases permitted them to be | the general hospital of Constantinople. But 


moved were moved into it, and those who 
could not be moved were treated on the 
field, their wounds were dressed, and as 
much comfort afforded them as possible. 
—little enough that is. All such plans 


it is said that their wounds were not dress- 
ed during the whole time that they were 
‘on board ship. I am informed by surgeons 


| accustomed to the treatment of gunshot 
| 


wounds, that no surgeon would think of 


after a great battle, and upon the battle-| dressing or re-dressing a wound of this 
field, are necessarily rough and ineffi-. description within three or four days after 
cient for the comfort of the men, but it had been made; the great object being 
this is one of the stern necessities of not to disturb the wound, and to keep the 
war. The men were brought down the dressings wet. It may, therefore, most 
next day, or the day following, from the likely be true, that the wounds were not 
field hospital, or from the field, and placed ' dressed on board, and yet that the sufferers 
Mr. S. Herbert . 
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did not experience any unnecessary neg- 
lect. I have dilated rather at length upon 
this subject, because I do feel that, if it 
were true that anything like systematic or 
heartless indifference had been manifested 
by any department, but above all by the 
medical department, it would produce a 
terrible reaction in the spirit of the people 
of this country, and destroy that confidence 
in the administration and management of 
the army, which has of late years made it 
so much more easy to recruit its ranks. 
As I am upon this point, I will now say 
a few words with regard to the general 
hospital at Scutari, and this is a subject 
which, I admit, has caused me much anx- 
iety. The distance at which we are placed 
from the scene of action is such, that we 
are helpless to assist in any great emer- 
gency; we can send out stores and men, 
but we cannot direct their immediate ap- 
plication. I will not conceal what I con- 
sider to be the real truth with regard to 
this hospital, although I have seen evidence 
upon both sides so contradictory that I 
would defy any man who was willing to 
give credit to either party to know what 
conclusion to come to. We have been told, 
for instance, that it was not possible to pro- 
cure lint in the hospital, and the greatest 
indignation has been expressed against the 
persons charged with these matters for 
leaving the hospital so unprovided. I 
have accounts from medical men, which I 
will not read. They are the persons who 
have been impugned, and unjustly im- 
pugned, by public opinion, and their 
statement is, that there never was for 
& moment a deficiency of lint, of linen, 
or of anything else; but there had been 
the greatest mismanagement as to their 
distribution. At the time the army left 
Varna the general hospital was there, and 
orders were then given that the stores 
should be sent down to Scutari, but that 
order, in the hurry and bustle of the de- 
parture, was never executed. The prin- 
cipal portion of the stores remained at 
Varna, while the whole mass of the wound- 
ed were cent to Scutari; fortunately there 
was, with the assistance of the Turkish Go- 
vernmen., a sufficiency to meet the difficulty 
of the moment. There never was a defi- 
ciency of these things, but, such a deficiency 
being apprehended, the medical officers 
accepted a loan of a quantity of lint and 
other articles from the Turkish Govern- 
ment for the use of the hospital. There- 
fore there was at one time an apprehended 
deficiency ; there never was a positive de- 
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ficiency; but I will tell you what there has 
been—there has been a system engendered 
during the peace which has greatly in- 
eumbered the hospitals of check and coun- 
ter check for the purpose of economy. 
There have been all manner of forms to 
be gone through before stores could be 
issued to the medical officers. Every ac- 
count I get says this ; the medical men in 
their vocation are beyond all praise, says 
the gentleman at the head of the establish. 
ment ; they work night and day—their ten- 
derness to the sick, their humanity, their 
zeal, their energy, are mentioned by every 
one, friend and foe. But it does appear to 
me that the deficiency is this, that, with 
plenty of stores, no one seemed to know 
where to lay their hands upon them ; with 
plenty of materials at their disposal, the 
forms were so cumbrous that they never 
could be produced with that rapidity which 
was necessary for the purposes of a mili- 
tary hospital. The moment we heard com- 
plaints of this kind we sent out a commis- 
sion with authority to inquire into the 
causes of these evils, and set them right. 
We thought there might be timidity on 
the part of some of the officials in asking 
for what they might require, and we tele- 
graphed to Lord Stratford, telling him the 
supplies were to be unlimited, and that the 
hospital was to be provided with every- 
thing. We did everything we could, and 
I am glad to see, by the accounts I get 
from persons on whose judgment I can 
depend, that things have been set right. 
One gentleman, whose letter is private, 
but whose name alone would be a gua- 
rantee that he was not disposed to criticise 
too favourably upon this subject, says— 

“T sce there much to blame and much to 
praise. But day by day I see manifest improve- 
ment. To manage more than 3,000 casualties of 
the worst nature is indeed a task to be met in an 
entirely satisfactory way by nothing short of a 
miraculous energy.” 

He says— 

“ With regard to the past, I could pick many a 
hole, and show where head has been wanted and 
duty neglected ; but I see so much exertion being 
made that I will throw aveil overthat ; ifthe wheel 
is in the rut, at any rate I can say every one is put- 
ting his shoulder to the wheel to get it out again.” 
I do believe that those who have been so 
free to blame have not really considered 
and made allowance for the difficulties of 
the case. When 1,000 or 1,500 sick and | 
wounded men are simultaneously brougl.t 
into a hospital, if you had all the order 
and all the appliances you could wish, you 
never could prevent a scene of confusion 
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arising from the sudden influx of so many 
disabled men. I hope the House will do 
me the justice to acknowledge that in 
speaking on this question I have not con- 
cealed my honest opinion. I might have 
read to you flat contradictions of every- 
thing that has been advanced, written by 
men who made their statements in perfect 
good faith, who could give the dates of the 
particular cases with the greatest accuracy, 
and I have no doubt they would give to 
the House the exact facts, but they would 
not give to the House what I should like 
it to have—a fair general view of the real 
circumstances of the case. If I might be 
allowed to say one word on this subject 
before I leave it, it is this:—one thing 
which the Government did to ensure the 
comfort of the sick and wounded has been 
eminently successful. The House will re- 
collect that, some time ago, a lady, Miss 
Nightingale, undertook to carry out to 
Scutari a number of nurses for the purpose 
of alleviating the sufferings of the sick 
and wounded. I have received, not only 


from medical men, but from many others 
who have had an opportunity of making 
observations, letters couched in the highest 
possible terms of praise. 


I will not repeat 
the words, but no higher words of praise 
could be applied to women for the wonder- 
ful energy, the wonderful tact, the won- 
derful tenderness, combined with the ex- 
traordinary self-devotion, which have been 
displayed by that lady, and I am glad to 
say that the characteristics which have 
been shown by that lady, the force and 
influence of her character, seem to have 
enetrated all those working with her, and 
believe, not only the patients themselves, 
but every person connected with the hospi- 


tal will be benefited by the admixture of | 


this new element in the management of a | 
military hospital. 

I have been led away from my subject in 
this digression, but 1 hope the House wiil | 
pardon me, and I will now come back to} 


what I was saying in answer to the obser- | be taken or destroyed. 


vations of the right hon. Baronet. I have 
stated what was the force of our armament 
—I have shown the amount of the army 
which was originally sent out, and which 
is now about to be sent to Lord Raglan, 
taking the reinforcements due to him, and 
adding them to those already in his pos- 
session, and a letter has just been put 
into my hand from Sir Henry Ward, 
stating—and I was delighted to hear it— 
that he had letters from Admiral Boxer, 
in whieh he mentioned that 24,000 
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English and French troops had passed 
through the Bosphorus up to the Sth of 
last month. I have shown you the 
number of the reinforcements; I have 
shown you that they amounted, first, in 
June, to 941; July, to 4,580; August, 
2,032; September, 1,286; October, 2,855; 
and November, 7,037; making altogether 
18,739, exclusive of the reinforcements 
since sent; and I have shown you, includ- 
ing the original army and the other rein- 
forcements, we have sent out 54,736 men; 
and | ask you whether, consulting our 
history, England, in the first year of any 
war in which she was engaged, ever sent 
forth such an army as this? You say, 
and say with truth—and I believe you— 
** You have absorbed our reserve."” We 
have done so. The right hon. Baronet 
says the questions he put to-night were 
not all, and that on another day he might 
call us to an account for sending an ex- 
pedition against Sebastopol at all. I will 
not wait for that time, but I will tell him 
why we did so, Because we knew that 
Sebastopol is the stronghold of the power 
of Russia in the south; we knew that 
the blockade of Russia, however effectual, 
will not strike home in a manner that 
will be sensibly felt; and we knew that 
the destruction of her fortresses along 
the Cireassian coast, although it shakes 
her power to the centre in those provinces 
of Asia which she has of late years appro- 
priated, is not still such a blow as would 
be inflicted if by any means at our dis- 
posal we could destroy her fleet and arsenal 
at Sebastopol. It was a great undertak- 
ing; I admit it was a great hazard, but I 
tell you next year it would have been im- 
possible. Round that mighty fortress, day 
by day, and night by night, have been 
| rising chains of forts; and if we were to 
give them time, they would continue to 
‘rise until the fortress would be absolutely 
impregnable. If Sebastopol is not taken 
| or destroyed in this campaign, it will never 
There was a great 
risk in the undertaking, it is said. 1 say 
there was. But I recoliect an hon. Mem- 
ber in the last Session saying he had seen 
a gentleman of influence in the City who 
had told him there was but one feeling 
there of unanimity as to the way in which 
the war should be carried on. He said, 

‘* We all hope that the war will be carried 
on with the utmost vigour and determina- 
tion, but no risk must be run whatever.’ 

Now, if we can conduct a war with that 
happy mixture of energy and determina- 
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tion, combined with no risk to ourselves— | much more than you can manage.” That 
that happy mixture of prudence and bold- | was the difficulty I spoke of before—of 
ness which would inflict all the loss upon | making a great start in the first year of 
the enemy, and none upon ourselves, truly | the war. It is a difficulty which you 
we might say the golden age cf war has | have had to encounter when you have Bad 
come. But in carrying on war, you must | to make an army, when you have it not 
run great risks if you would acquire great | ready made. But recollect this—we have 
advantages. It is said it was a great | not well-seasoned soldiers in this country. 
hazard. Unquestionably it was; but I/| See the difficulties we have had to encoun- 
know that many military men with, in| ter. We have no conscription in England; 
many respects, opinions adverse to my | we have no compulsory service whatever in 
own, have said, ‘* They must do it now, or} England; we have to trust entirely to the 
they never will do it at all,” I admit that | voluntary system. You cannot make an 
there was very great hazard, but it struck | army as other nations may. You cannot 
me that the prize was of such enormous make an army by a stroke of the pen, or 
importance that we should have been un- by an ukase raise 100,000 soldiers. We 
worthy of our places if we had not at-'} must get men willing to come; but on the 
tempted, while we could with any chance | other hand, when they do come, you have 
of success, to strike a blow at the only | got the materials which no conscription in 
vulnerable place, which is the very centre | the world can furnish, you have got for 
and heart of the power of Russia in the| your materials men not dragged from their 
Black Sea. reluctant homes against their wills, and 

Well, I hope, Sir, that the right hon. | from their peaceful pursuits, to be forced 
Baronet will be satisfied with this answer, | into scenes of blood and scenes of horror to 
which is the only one I can give him, and! which they were totally averse. You have 
that the result will prove the wisdom of | got free men—men animated by high spi- 
the proceeding. We know the hazards of | rits, young adventurers, full of life, full of 
war; but it is easy to judge of events | enthusiasm, full of ambition—men whom 
after they have taken place. But let the| no suffering can break, who can never 


right hon. Baronet reflect on the course! complain that one hardship or suffering to 
which was taken by certain parties with | which they have been exposed has been 
reference to this subject during the last | forced i them by a tyrannical Govern- 





Session. I confess that all last summer,| ment. You have had that difficulty, but 
when I heard the language in which the; you have had another—at least when we 
Government was urged to make an at-| are talking of augmentations—we have 
tempt upon Sebastopol—they thought the | had a difficulty which has pressed very 
subject had escaped the attention of the; hardly upon us; for some time past emi- 
Government, I suppose—but the language | gration to a considerable extent has been 
in which it was urged was in itself so arro-} going on from this country, and more es- 
gant, so ignorant, and so presumptuous, | pecially from the sister country—Ireland— 
that I used to feel when I heard it a sort | which- has dried up to a certain extent the 
of superstitious fear that such arrogance | sources of our military supply. You have, 
and such presumption would bring down | at the same time, had great prosperity in 
the vengeance of Heaven upon us. They | trade and agriculture, which has produced 
talked of Russian power, judging from | an enormous demand for labour and conse- 
the weakened, dispirited, and demoralised | quently created high wages; now all that 
army, that could make no progress in the | would not be in favour of the recruiting 
campaign upon the Danube. They talked | sergeant. But when I look back to the 
of the power of Russia as if it were) records of history, and see what were the 
nothing. We did not enter into this war means by which in former wars we at- 
in that spirit. We knew the great re-| tempted to get men, how we persuaded 
sources she possessed, and we did every-| men into the militia by a bounty of 101, 
thing in our power to ensure success. It| and draughted them out of it by a bounty 
18 true that I have heard a criticism made | of 111., and, after all, we could only raise 
by some military men upon the whole pro- | something like 24,000 men in one year, 
ceeding. They say, ‘‘ You have sent out} and when I look at what has been done 
more men than you can well maintain, you | during this the first year of the war, I 
have sent out a number that you will find | must confess the contrast is not unfavour- 
it difficult to feed and to clothe; it is| able. Taking into account the enlistments, 
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both in the regulars and the East India 
Company’s service, and all other additions, 
we shall by the end of the month have 
added by free enlistment something like 
40,000 men, such as I have described, to 
our army. I do say, then, I reply with 
confidence to the inquiry as to the aug- 
mentation of the army. We are getting 
men not faster than they are required, but 
faster than we can form them into regi- 
ments, drill them, and make them skilful 
and useful soldiers of their Queen and 
country. 

On that point I will stop to say that 
Lord Hardinge, the Commander in Chief, 
at the very commencement issued a regu- 
Jation in regard to the troops for the East, 
that he would not allow a single man to go 
out unless he was previously practised in 
the use of the Minié rifle. It has been the 
fashion, I regret to say it, for some time 
past to depreciate the value of the services 
of Lord Hardinge. I have served with 
Lord Hardinge as Commander in Chief, 
and with others as Commander in Chief, 
and I have been able to see what Lord 
Hardinge has been able to accomplish 
under circumstances of great and extra- 
ordinary difficulty. If you look at the 
nature of the successes which our arms 
have achieved in the Crimea, I think it 
will strike you that the next thing to be 
noticed, after the indomitable courage and 
fortitude of the men, is the skill with which 
they have used their weapons, and the su- 
periority of the weapons which have been 
placed in their hands. If it had not been 
for Lord Hardinge, I do not believe you 
would have had a single division armed 
with Minié rifles. I do not mean that 
Lord Hardinge sent them, but, if he had 
not during the short time he was at the 
head of the Ordnance Department insisted 
upon their introduction, that they would 
not have been in use now. Many officers 
of high military rank were notoriously 
prejudiced in favour of the old regula- 
tion muskets, and could not be got out of 
the routine, and even such men as the 
late gallant Sir Charles Napier had said, 
**There is nothing like Brown Bess; for 
God’s sake don’t take away Brown Bess.” 
But Lord Hardinge had laid down a regu- 
lation that not a recruit should leave this 
country unless he was properly instructed 
in the skilful use of this formidable arm. 
And what is the opinion of the men of the 
division who are armed with the Minié as 
to the use of this rifle, and what was the 
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opinion of the rest of the men from wit- 
nessing its effect? That opinion was ma- 
nifested on the dreadful day of Inkerman, 
where, whenever a man, not having the 
rifle, saw a man fall who had, he ran, 
seized his Minié, and used it for the rest 
of the day. It is not only the superiority 
of the weapon, but the consciousness which 
it gives the man who has it that he is de- 
pendent upon his skill, and must devote his 
mind to exercise that skill. The result is, 
that, instead of firing at random, and only 
one ball in 600 or 700 taking effect, they 
saw the soldier using his weapon with the 
facility and activity with which a game- 
keeper would his fowlingpiece, and taking 
the proper precaution to make every shot 
tell. Well, Sir, we have had this army 
to create, to drill, and to send out. Men 
are coming in rapidly ; we shall be able 
to augment the regiments largely, and 
thus establish a reserve, so that another 
year it shall not be said, as it has this 
year, ‘You have put our all upon one 
great effort.” It has been said, we 
should have sent out, earlier, two, three, 
four, five, or six regiments; but could we 
have done so? What will the right hon. 
Baronet say when he is told how long it 
takes to make a soldier? What were the 
regiments that have been sent out? Three 
months ago regiments that have been sent 
out were in our Colonies, or returning from 
a tropical climate, mere skeletons of regi- 
ments. They were to be engaged in Cri- 
mean duty, and had to be totally reformed. 
Some of these regiments were not in Eng- 
land at this time; some were in Canada; 
others in the West Indies. How, then, 
can it be said to us, reinforcements should 
have been sent out three months ago? 
We could not get a man of those regi- 





ments which the right hon. Baronet says 
ought to have been sent out, and he must 
recollect that we cannot create an army, 
| We must get the men first, then make 
| them into soldiers by drilling them and in- 
| structing them in the skilful use of their 
| weapon ; for nothing would be so injurious 
to the reputation of our army as sending 
; men into the field inefficient for their duty. 
I hope, Sir, that this House will believe 
that the Government have not. been neg- 
| lectful of these considerations, and have 
made every exertion to raise and strength- 
en our army. Look back at the history of 
all previous expeditions, at the commence- 
‘ment of our wars and show me one which 
has been equal in strength to that which 
{ 
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has now been sent out. Show me one in 
which at the end of the first campaign they 
had come out with a higher reputation. 
Can it be said now, as Sir Henry Bunbury 
says of our army before the expedition to 
Egypt, that the public had lost all confi- 
dence in the skill, and even the courage, of 
our officers and men; and that one of the 
greatest benefits of the successful cam- 
paign of Sir Ralph Abercrombie was to 
restore the reputation of the armies after 
the disastrous disgraces which England 
had undergone. But I want to know what 
is our position at present. I want to know 
whether, at any period in the history of 
England, our military character stands 
higher than it does at present. I want to 
know what is the effect upon the public 
opinion of Europe of the manner in which 
our battalions have conducted themselves. 
I want also to know what is the effect upon 
Russia, and upon its armies, of the man- 
ner in which our battalions have repulsed 
every attack they have made ; and I must 
say I think that those persons who take 
upon themselves to criticise our operations, 
and to say that Alma ought to have been 
turned instead of stormed, could not have 
studied the map of the country on which 
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their opinions are offered, or they would see 
that the ground on the right of the Rus- 
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against a town of which we knew nothing 
of the interior, where it was impossible to 
say how much of Prince Menchikoff’s 
army might have been, of the defences of 
which we knew nothing, and where our 
soldicrs might have been exposed to mas- 
sacre in detail in a town, every house of 
which was a fortification. I confess I do 
defer to the opinions of the eminent men 
who commanded the French and English 
armies on that ovcasion. 

But now, Sir, is it true, as has been 
asserted by the right hon. Baronet, that 
we took no precautions with regard to 
warm clothing. Warm clothing was sent 
out, and that brings me to another point. 
It has been, as we all know, a matter of 
the greatest regret that the ship Prince, 
conveying those stores, .was unfortunately 
lost. But I must say that that loss has 
been greatly exaggerated. The value of 
the cargo of that ship was estimated at no 
less a sum than 500,000/.; but I under- 
stand that it was not more than 180,000. 
This was, no doubt, a great loss, but much 
less than has been reported. However, 
immediate steps were taken to remedy that 
loss ; supplies were obtained from Con- 
stantinople, and there is reason to believe 
| that that loss has not been seriously felt. 
| With regard to the clothing of the army, 


sians on that occasion was so steep and so | it so happened that when Lord Raglan 
inaccessible that its commander did not | applied for clothing, the answer was, ‘‘ it 
even think it necessary to strengthen it; | has been already ordered and a great part 
and if Lord Raglan, whose conduct has been | has been already embarked.”” So that 
attacked and whose reputation has been | the letters of Lord Raglan, in asking 
assailed for not turning that position, had | for supplies, had already been anticipated 
adopted the course which has been so sug- | Then the Government have been charged 
gested, he could have done nothing which | with being ignorant to the severity of the 
the commander of the Russian troops could | climate of the Crimea, and had not adopt- 
have more desired. He would have desired | ed those means which are best calculated 
nothing better than to have separated the | to protect the troops from its injurious in- 
English and French armies, and to have | fluence. Now, what is the position in 
placed his own army between the English | which we have been placed? I have a 
forces and the fleet which formed the | letter from a gentleman a Member of this 
basis of our operations. So, likewise, it! House, but whom I do not now see in his 
has been alleged against Lord Raglan that | place, who says— 


he ought to have assaulted Sebastopol im- 
mediately after the march to Balaklava. | 
But, Sir, I don’t think that we, sitting | 
here, are very good judges of such opera- | 
tions. I know that many eminent military | 
men thought the army was not sufficiently | 
strong, and were highly averse to such an | 
undertaking. Talk of leading flesh and | 
blood against batteries, and that that | 
ought not to be risked, because the position 
might have been turned! What would 
such men have said if he had led the troops 


«* Experto crede, I know the climate of the Cri- 
mea well; don’t believe the accounts that are 
published about the temperature; but whatever 
you do, follow the custom of the country ; they 
must know best, and they clothe themselves in 
skins, and not in woollen.” 

I then requested the opinion of a gentle- 
man of great experience in Aretic re- 
searches, and he came to me and said— 
‘‘Don’t dress the men in skins, stick to 
wool, that is the only thing to keep them 
warm.’’ Now I ask the House, how was I 
to decide between these two eminent au- 
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thorities? Without attempting to do so, I 
thought the safest thing—and in that view 
the Duke of Newcastle coincided—was to 
take the advice of both, and to send out 
both skins and woollen; and my hope is, 
that before long, every man in the army 
will have a change, both of woollen and of 
skins, from top to toe. But, besides that, we 
have sent out seal-skin caps, which are so 
made as to cover the face and ears ; water- 
proof leggings also are supplied ; likewise 
an outer coat of waterproof, under which 
can be worn a long vest made of tweed 
lined with hare-skin, rabbit-skin, cat-skin, 
and every other kind of skin. Besides 
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not believe that any action was ever more 
difficult in point of attack than the carry- 
ing of the heights of Alma. Nor do I 
believe that you ever before heard an 
instance of such self-reliance, of such 
self-confidence, as was displayed at Bala- 
klava, especially in sustaining the charge 
of the Russian cavalry by the 93rd 
Highlanders, under that tried soldier, 
Sir Colin Campbell. Every man remain- 
ed in his place as they stood, two deep; 
as it has been well described—‘‘ As the 
Russians came within 600 yards, down 
went that line of steel, and before that 
fire and those immovable ranks the Rus- 


this, we have sent out a peculiar descrip- sian horsemen turned and fied.’’ Well, 


tion of coat—not lined in the usual style, | what have you at Inkerman ? 


The com- 


but according to what is called the Canada | mencement of the battle at Inkerman evi- 


fashion ; and lastly, there will be a sheep- 
skin coat I hope for each man. Thus, 
I think it will be seen that the men will 
be supplied with ample means to clothe 
themselves both with skins and woollens 
that must keep them warm. 

Then with regard to providing huts for 
the troops, what have the Guvernment 
done? They felt that, in this particular, 
time was everything. To have them built 
here at home and then send them out to 
the Crimea was felt to be a process that 


would occupy much too long a space of | 


time; but the moment the requisition for 
huts arose, we telegraphed to Lord West- 
moreland at Vienna and to Lord Stratford 
at Constantinople, desiring them to send 
out instantly such huts as they could have 
constructed in those countries. Lord 
Westmoreland immediately forwarded all 
the huts he could procure by way of 
Trieste ; and huts, and materials for con- 
structing them, were also forwarded from 
Ma!ta and Constantinople. If, therefore, 
any huts or buildings should be sent out by 
us from this country—and which I hope 
will be the case—whenever they may arrive 
at the Crimea, they will be rather aceesso- 
ries and additions to what have already 
been supplied, than that of furnishing an 
article not yet possessed by the army. 

It is thus, then, that I answer the 
charge brought against us of having shown 
a heartless neglect, and a gross indifference 
to the comfort and safety of what I believe 
to be the noblest army in the world. I 
have alluded to the manner in which our 
army is raised, and which | consider to be 
the best mode that any nation can adopt. 
What is the proof of that? Witness their 
conduct at the battle of the Alma. I do 
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dently showed that it had been in prepa- 
ration weeks before. So far back as the 
24th of October, a council of war was held 
by the Russians, and the whole of the 
battle was well arranged. The country, 
for upwards of 100 miles round, was 
swept of everything. Every cart, every 
bullock, every horse, every carriage, was 
appropriated to bring troops to this action. 
I believe the course taken by the enemy was 
unexampled in the history of military war- 
fare. It was preconcerted that this attack 
should take place. Everything was to de- 
pend upon it; and the Emperor of Russia 
was assured that the result was certain. Our 
men, who, on coming back to the camp 
after keeping their lonely watch, said that 
they heard the bells tolling in the churches 
of Sebastopol, and that the murmuring 
voices of great masses of men were heard. 
No doubt the religious ceremonies of the 
Church were used—it were to be wished 
that they had been used for an occasion 
of a more sacred character, but no doubt 
appeals were made to the patriotism and 
religious feelings of those large masses of 
men. In the night heavy artillery was 
moved up to heights commanding our 
camp. As at Talavera, it was a surprise; 
men in the guise of deserters drew our 
sentinels from their posts, so that no 
alarm was given. At last came that ter- 
rible onslaught of 40,000 men on 8,000. 
Yes. Well, the morning came, clouded 
by a heavy mist. There were 8,000 
men—as one right hon. Gentleman has 
said, who brings a charge against the 
Government for that fact, as if the whole 
army consisted only of 8,000 men. Those 
8,000 soldiers stood for hours, hurling 
back, with a fortitude and a courage more 
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like gods than men, the attacking force 
that had come against them, and whose 
numbers were so great, that, as one body 
was repulsed, another and another came 
up and took its place. Sir, I do not 
believe, if we were to go back to those 
battles of old which have attained a sort 
of mythical position in history, that any 
instance could be found of such courage, 
such unshrinking valour, as those 8,000 
men displayed under such trying circum- 
stances, for so long a period, and against 
such immense odds. It was a thorough 
soldier’s battle. There was, there could 
be no maneuvring. There you saw the 
character of the English soldier—led, no 
doubt, by regimental officers, but it was 
the battle of the soldier standing in the 
ranks, and dying or conquering where he 
stood. Who were the men who displayed 
such signal courage? Why, Sir, they 
were the soldiers themselves. I rejoice 
at the number of the letters that have 
been published in the newspapers written 
by soldiers. I rejoice that the people of 
England should know of what materials 
their armies are composed. The people 
of England are apt to look at a soldier 
as only fit for parade, and at an officer as 
exclusively possessing the moral and intel- 
lectual qualities of a soldier; but, after 
seeing the courage, and good conduct, and 
the patience displayed by these men under 
unheard-of difficulties and sufferings, that 
opinion can no longer be entertained. I 
ask the House to look at that army which 


is without a crime, in which the office of | 
Judge Advocate is a sinecure, and mark | 


the simple piety shown by the men writing 
to their wives, saying to them that they 
are sure their children’s prayers are 
heard, that God may protect them in 
the hour of action. Another speaks of 
eight officers being buried in one grave, 
and that there was not a dry eye among 
all the men who witnessed the solemn cere- 
mony. These were the men who showed 
mercy to the vanquished, and that under cir- 
cumstances of the most horrid provocation. 

But now, Sir, comes the picture too truly 
drawn, I admit, by the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for Droitwich, of the melan- 
choly losses which our army have sustained. 
Among them is one, Sir George Catheart, 
who, to the qualities of an accomplished 
soldier, added the enlightened views of an 
able administrator. There was no man 
whose single life was more valuably used. 
He had qualities of the highest character, 
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and his loss is a publie loss, which will not 
be easily repaired. It is impossible not 
to be struck, in reading the names of 
those who have fallen, with the numbers 
of those who have gone to the war 
from a sense of duty, and who have 
shown in these latter days how little even 
high position and those luxuries which 
wealth commands can enervate the spirit 
of men who are devoted to the cause of 
their country. This spirit has animated 
the army from the lowest to the high- 
est ranks. It is, however, a painful sub- 
ject to dwell upon. I lament, as much as 
the right hon. Gentleman can do, the losses 
which we know that many even in this 
House have sustained. I cannot look around 
me without knowing that there are the 
parents, and brothers, and other relatives 
of many of those gallant men who have so 
cheerfully laid down their young lives for 
the service of their country. But I turn 
from this painful subject, and say that, 
at any rate, it is satisfactory to me to 
know that after all the great loss during 
these operations, that loss has not been so 
large as on former occasions. England has 
undergone far greater losses at Talavera 
and Albuera than it has sustained in the 
Crimea. At Albuera, out of 6,000 or 
7,000 men, only 1,860 escaped unwound- 
ed, whereas in all the engagements in the 
Crimea, from the beginning to the end, 
there has not been a greater loss by the 
sword in battle than 1,350. More have 
died—our whole loss amounts to no less 
than 4,456; but this number includes 
2,782 who have died of disease and of 
' wounds, as well as 1,350 who have been 
‘killed. Now, sad as that record is, still 
| it is much less than what the exagge- 
trated statements I have seen make our 
‘losses to be. I have, therefore, thought it 
imy duty to make this statement in order 
, to remove any more painful feeling than 
| the truth really warrants. 

In conclusion, let me say here, that we 
hope that the most public recognition will 
be made which we can give, of the assist- 
ance we have received, and of the gallantry 
with which that assistance has been given by 
our powerful Allies. I can assure you that 
it is a pleasure to me to read those private 
notices which have passed between General 
Canrobert and Lord Raglan, in which they 
speak in terms of the greatest praise of 
each other. It is delightful to know that 
our army cheered most enthusiastically the 
advance of General Bosquet’s division when 
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they came up at that opportune moment and l 
relieved the shattered battalions that had 

been resisting for so fearful a period the 

attacks of the almost overwhelming enemy. 

1 believe it is impossible to overrate the | 
good which will result from the union of | 
the French and English armies on the field | 
of battle; the effect will be far greater to. 
both countries than the most skilful diplo- | 
macy could have accomplished, and I am | 
glad to see such frequent public recogni- 
tion of the services which our Allies have 
rendered us. We are now in alliance with 
the most military nation on the face of the 
earth—long our rival, once our enemy. 
She is now bound to us in the strongest 
bonds of friendship. While we shall be 
acquiring the dash of the French, the 
French will be acquiring the firmness of 
the English. I believe in that union of 
the two armies we see the best prospect 
of attaining that great end we have in 
view in this war. I ask those who, two 
months ago, were looking despondingly at 
the state of things, to look at the position 
of England now; and also to look at what 
has been the effect of the war already 
upon our enemy? In previous wars we 
had alliances with countries who took our 
money, but the Governments of which too 
We are 


generally intrigued against us. 
now in alliance with the most military 
and chivalrous nation in Europe, and we 
see the opinion of Europe day by day 
coming nearer and nearer to us, while 
Russia is placed in a state of degradation 


and isolation. Her hostile army is now 
entrenched above her own chief arsenal, 
and her flect has been sunk by her own act, 
while her forts on the Caucasus have also 
been destroyed by her own hand. These 
are the effects of the first campaign. I 
ask, where can you find, in the history of 
this country, a campaign of not more than 
a few months’ duration attended with such 
results? But still I hope to see our army 
considerably increased, and if you, the 
House of Commons, think it ought to be, 
tell us so. I tell you that the country is 
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determined, at all hazard and at all cost, 
that the army of Lord Raglan shall be | 
supported. If the House of Conanna| 
does not answer to that feeling of the | 
country, then the House of Commons must 
take the consequences, for, depend upon 
it, there is but one feeling upon this sub- 
ject. We are engaged in a war which 
was entered upon with reluctance; we 
must carry it on vigorously to obtain that 
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which is the object of all war—~namely, 
peace ; for peace to be obtained must be 
obtained by conquest. Let no exertions 
be spared which will enable us by vigorous 
operations to gain that end. I say further, 
if you think the Government worthy to be 
intrusted with those powers, then intrust 
them; but I would sooner a thousand 
times sink ten Governments rather than 
any other policy should be adopted. I 
care not in whose hands the war is placed 
provided it be carried out with vigour and 
determination ; and provided the represen- 
tatives of the people honestly and truly 
carry out the will of the nation, that the 
noblest of armies shall be assured of the 
means—so far as human means can avail— 
to obtain a perfect and a glorious triumph. 

Mr. LAYARD :* Sir, few Members of 
this House have risen to address you under 
a more painful sense of responsibility than 
that under which I labour at this moment. 
My embarrassment is considerably increas- 
ed by having to follow the speech of con- 
summate ability and great cloquence which 
we have just heard from my right hon. 
Friend. Every man who loves his coun- 
try, and exercises an influence, however 
humble, in her councils, musi feel that, at 
a moment like the present, an act of in- 
discretion, or an error of judgment, may 
be attended by the most serious conse- 
quences. No one can be more persuaded 
of this fact than] am. At the same time 
I am labouring under those conflicting 
feelings which must agitate, more or less, 
every Member of this House. I cannot 
but ask myself whether at such a critical 
period as the present it were better to 
avoid all allusion to the past—to hope that 
the lessons we have received may enable 
us to do better for the future—to overlook 
all the instances of mismanagement and 
neglect which have undoubtedly occurred, 
and to support the Government, without 
avy reference whatever to their policy, 
past, present, or future, and to their con- 
duct of the war? or whether it be not the 
duty of those who may yet have it in their 
power to raise their voices once more in 
this House, to warn the country of the 
calamities which may still be in store for 
it—to point to the misfortunes under which 
we have suffered, in the hope of avoiding 
similar misfortunes hereafter—and to ob- 
tain from the Government, once for all, 
such a declaration of the policy they in- 
tend to pursue as may warrant this House 
and the country in placing confidence in 
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them for the future? Did I believe that | half-and-half policy. We eannot conceal 
this momentous Eastern question would | from ourselves that the country is in dan- 
end with the capture of Sebastopol, I | ger, and that we are in a most momentous 
should have little difficulty in making up | crisis of our history. If at any time vigour 
my mind as to how I ought to act. I be- ‘and decision were necessary, it is surely at 
lieve that Her Majesty’s Ministers will | such a time as this. I am perfectly well 
make every effort in their power to accom- | aware of the weight of the appeal that 
plish this object. I have no doubt that; has been made to us this evening, and 
the Government are at this moment mak- | which has over and over again been made 
ing every human exertion to prosecute | to us in this House and out of doors. At 
with vigour the war in the Crimea, and to such a moment of national difficulty, we 
capture that vast stronghold which we are are told, it is the duty of all to work as 
now besieging. But it is, at the same one man. This is not the time to oppose 
time, my conviction that the capture of the Government, however wrong or inca- 
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Sebastopol, however gigantic that under- 
tuking may be, is only the first link in the 
chain—only the first step in that great 
war in which we are now engaged. I be- 
lieve that whether Sebastopol fall or not, 
we shall have to choose between a hollow— 
I might almost say disgraceful—peace, 
utterly inconsistent with the great sacrifice 
of blood and treasure that this country has 
been called upon to make; or a struggle 
which, for its severity and the magnitude 
of its results, has, perhaps, been unequal- 
led in the history of the world. Such 
being my conviction, how can I after that 
which has passed, by words express, or by 
silence infer, any confidence in Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government? If I could bring 
myself to believe that the calamities over 
which we have to mourn—for calamities 
they undoubtedly are—were the results of 
mere mismanagement or mere inexperience, 
and that in future those who have the di- 
rection of affairs would profit by their 
former errors, even then I would not with- 
hold my confidence from Her Majesty’s 
Government. But I am convinced that 
the greater part of what has oceurred is 
to be attributed to a want of principle in 
the conduct of the war, to a want of defi- 
nite policy. And how could it be other- 


/pable its Members may be. Support them 
now, and they will do better for the future. 
, But what has been the case for the last 
_two years? When we were in the midst 
of those unfortunate Vienna Conferences 
; and negotiations, I was told, when I 
|wanted to warn the country against 
‘the inevitable result to which they must 
lead, that as we were trembling between 
_war and peace, it was better to remain 
_ silent, and not by any unwise discussion or 
exposure impede the action of the Govern- 
,ment. I need scarcely recall to the recol- 
‘lection of the House the result of our 
silence. Again, at the end of last Ses- 
, Sion, when I ventured once more to warn 
the House against the calamities that were 
inevitably in store for the country if we 
persisted in the doubtful and uncertain 
policy which we were then pursuing, I was 
urged, even by persons in whose judgment 
I had great confidence, and to whom, 
' therefore, I looked for advice, to abstain 
from any attack or observations upon the 
Government, which at such a time might 
‘lead our enemies to believe that we were 
not an united people. I listened, to a cer- 
tain extent, to this appeal. Would that I 
had been able to avert those calamities 
‘which I then foresaw! Would that I had 


wise? It is impossible that a Government , had that influence in this House and in the 
constituted like the present could act upon | country which might have compelled the 
any political principles, or with any definite Government to listen to the words of eau- 
policy. How could that be expected from | tion which I ventured to address to them! 
a Cabinet the Members of which embrace | The confidence of this House was most 
every shade of political opinion—from that | generously and liberally accorded to Minis- 
of the Holy Alliance down to the most | ters. We have seen the results. Nothing 
advanced stage of modern liberalism? It | whatever have they done, except after the 
must be evident, that to come to any un-| strongest possible expression of public 
derstanding between themselves, men of | opinion—I might say of public indignation 
such conflicting and opposite views must|—it is only then that they have been — 
surrender at least half their opinions to | driven into doing what is right. But, let 
meet half way. A half-and-half policy | me ask, is this statesmanship? Are our 
and half-and-half measures are conse- | Ministers to remain idle until they are 
quently inevitable. But, Sir, this is not | afraid of losing their places, and then only 
& moment for half-and-half measures or a | to do just as much as the public yoice may 
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demand? If so, any twelve men we could | policy which the British Government was 
collect between Westminster Hall and | reluctantly forced to adopt. I shonld have 


Charing Cross would be just as capable of | 
administering the affairs of the country as 
as those who now form the Cabinet. But 
before I proceed to make any remarks 
upon what has passed, or to suggest any 
policy for the future, let me be distinctly 
understood upon two points :--In the first 
place, let me be foremost to declare that 
there is a duty incumbent upon all—a duty 
from which no man who values the charac- 
ter of his country, and who can appreciate 
the noblest examples of devotion and cou- 
rage, could shrink—that of giving the 
most efficient and immediate succour to 


that band of heroes—for heroes they are, | 
Sir, such as the world has never seen, | 


or may, perhaps, never see again—who, 
thrown upon the inhospitable shore of an 
enemy, are engaged in an undertaking of 
unexampled magnitude and difficulty. I 
will support the Government, heart and 
soul, in any effort they may call upon us 
to make for this object. They may com- 
mand me as they would one of their most 
ardent and devoted supporters. In the 
second place, let me declare that I am 
faithful to those principles upon the profes- 
sion of which I was elected to this House. 
Although it has been my misfortune to 
differ completely from Her Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters on their foreign policy, and in their 
conduct of this war, I still look up to my | 
noble Friend the Lord President of the | 
Council, and those who hold his political 
opinions, as the great leaders of the party 
to which I belong. With regard to those 
charges, of a personal charge, of faction, 
and of disappointment, which are liberally 
thrown abroad, and I regret to find encou- 
raged by some Members of the Govern- 
ment, I can afford, from a conviction of 
my honesty of purpose, to treat them with 
the contempt they deserve. There is one 
other point which I do not wish to over- 
look. It has been said, with the sanction 
of Ministers too, that any attack or criti- 
cism upon the policy or conduct of Her 
Majesty’s Government will be at the same 
time an attack and criticism on that of our 
ally. Feelings of delicacy, which 1 believe 
the House wili appreciate, prevent me 
going as fully into this question as would 
be necessary to refute the charge altogo- 
ther. The same insinuation was thrown 
out last year, and I met it by proving from 
State documents, published by ourselves, 
that the French Government had taken the 





initiative in every single instance in the 
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no difficulty in doing the same now ; but I 
will content myself in calling to the re- 
membrance of the House, that there is a 
wide difference between the position of the 
Government of the Emperor, our ally, and 
our own; and that considering the very 
great difficulties with which he has had to 
contend, instead of making any reflection 
or criticism upon him, we should express 
only admiration and gratitude at the cou- 
rage, consistency, and ability with which 
he entered and has subsequently main- 
tained an alliance, the result of which may 
confer greater lustre upon that name than 
even those mighty deeds which have ren- 
dered it immortal. I cannot omit this op- 
portunity of again bearing my humble tes- 
timony to the extreme integrity and ability 
with which his Minister (M. Drouyn de 
Lhuys) has seconded a policy, which, from 
his knowledge of our national character 
and our language, he is so well calculated 
to carry out; nor would it be pardonable 
in me to omit an allusion to the great debt 
the country owes to that noble Lord (Lord 
Cowley) who has so well represented at 
the French Court, during a time of such 
extreme difficulty, the interests of this 
country. 

If 1 may refer without presumption to 
anything that I may have said last Ses- 
sion, I will remind the House, that on one 
occasion, after drawing the public attention 
to the state of affairs and the policy of the 
Government, I declared that I had at least 
the satisfaction, melancholy as that satis- 
faction was, of having twice warned my 
country against the calamities which were 
impending over it. Would that I had 
proved a false prophet! But it was too 
evident to those who were acquainted with 
the East, and with the mode in which 
Ministers were dealing with this question, 
that that which has occurred was inevit- 
able. Although I should have no difficulty 
in showing how utterly deficient were our 
preparations for war—how completely the 
Government rejected all advice: and neg- 
lected every precaution—how the com- 
monest foresight might have prevented the 
gravest misfortunes—I do not wish to enter 
into details, nor would I even allude to 
them, unless almost challenged to do so by 
the statements, so much at variance with 
the facts, which we have just heard from 
the right hon. Gentleman the Seeretary at 
War. I shall, however, only refer to these 
statements incidentally, and as the occa- 
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sion may require. I wish to avoid mere 
matters of detail, in which there is always 
much to criticise and to condemn. Unlike 
the right hon. Gentleman, who has avoided 
the great points and principles at issue, 
and has endeavoured to blind the House 
by a cloud of details, I wish to treat this 
question in a manner worthy of its im- 
mense importance, and as one of general 
policy. 

Sir, I have always divided the so-called 
Eastern question into two distinct phases 
—that during which peace was possible, 
and that during which peace was impos- 
sible. They are separated by the passage 
of the Pruth. I have still, and ever shall 
have, the solemn conviction, not founded 
upon mere conjecture, but upon the im- 
pression I received when present at Con- 
stantinople during the mission of Prince 
Menchikoff, that had the Government as- 
sumed a proper tone, the war would have 
been avoided. Now that we have learnt 
the vast power of Russia, increasing from 
day to day, and the extent of her ambition, 
it may, perhaps, be considered fortunate 
that peace was not maintained. This, 
however, is no justification of the conduct 
of the Government. The Pruth once 
passed, war became inevitable. Most un- 
fortunately Her Majesty’s Ministers shut 
their eyes to the fact. They still believed 
that war could be avoided; not perceiving 
that Russia had embarked in an enterprise, 
and taken a step, from which she could not 
recede without either obtaining advantages 
and concessions, to which we could never 
accede, or forfeiting that influence in the 
East to which she attached such immense 
importance, and which was the fruit of so 
many years of steady and persevering 
labour. It was then that the Govern- 
ment, instead of-adopting a policy worthy 
of the country, and taking a line of their 
own, threw themselves into the arms of 
Austria, who became at once the arbitress 
of the question. Hence those Vienna 
Conferences which so greatly embarrassed 
us and gave rise to many of the most 
serious difficulties which have arisen. 
Even still hoping in peace, we declared 
war; but we were both unprepared and 
unwilling to take any serious steps towards 
Prosecuting a war. We began by sending 
& few troops to Malta—believing, as the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has admitted, 
that we should soon have to bring them 
back again. This step did not, as we had 
vainly expected, intimidate the Emperor 
of Russia. Something else was therefore 
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to be done. We determined upon moving 
our troops a step onwards, and they were 
sent to Gallipoli. Let me remind the 
House that all this while, in our belief 
that we should escape war, we had utterly 
neglected even the commonest precautions. 
It is scarcely credible that we had not 
even ascertained the number and condition 
of the Turkish troops opposed to the Rus- 
sians on the Danube—that we were com- 
pletely ignorant of their position, and of 
the probable nature and duration of the 
defence they were able to make. It was 
not until the spring of this year that Sir 
John Burgoyne was sent to Omar Pacha’s 
camp. He declared, on his return, that 
the line of the Danube was untenable, and 
that the Turkish troops had only to retire 
behind the Balkan. His opinion was far 
from being borne out by the result; but, 
unfortunately, our troops were detained at 
Gallipoli, and had now commenced en- 
trenching themselves in the expectation 
of the Russians advancing on Constanti- 
nople. Hewever, the Turks maintained 
their ground, and it was necessary to take 
another step. Without any regular plan 
whatever of campaign having been deter- 
mined upon, the Government now ordered 
our army to be sent to Varna. I earnestly 
entreated the Government, as soon as I 
heard of the destination of our troops, to 
reflect upon the step they were taking. I 
pointed out to them that Varna was one 
of the most unhealthy spots in Turkey in 
Europe, and that pestilence and disease 
would inevitably fall upon our army. The 
right hon. Gentleman who has spoken this 
evening met my warning as such warnings 
are usually met by him. From that Pan- 
dora’s box before him, from which issues 
every manner of delusion and deceit, he 
pulled paper after paper, return after re- 
turn, to prove that Varna was the most 
healthy place in the world, and that our 
troops had never been so well even in 
English barracks. While the right hon. 
Gentleman was speaking, the Angel of 
Death was already hovering over our de- 
voted men. Ere long our army was deci- 
mated. I loath these official returns, 
which will prove everything and anything 
—which would prove, like a lawyer’s plea, 
to the dying man—neglected and alone— 
first, that he was not dying at ail; and | 
secondly, that, although dying, he was 
surrounded by every assistance — every 
comfort. Fortunately for us, the siege 
of Silistria was raised; and, in alluding 
to Silistria, I trust [ may remind the 
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House that, although the hon. Member 
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who moved the Address only spoke of | which not only cheap and abundant provi- 


Captain Butler, yet there was another 
British officer there to whose courage, 
ability, and energy the successful defence 
of the place may partly be attributed: I 
mean my gallant friend, Major Nasmyth. 
But, had the siege not been raised, we 
could not have relieved the fortress. 1 
had warned the Government that our army 


would find no means of transport in Bul- 


garia. And so it proved. Our movements 


were paralysed owing to this want. As yet | 


we had done nothing. The Government 
felt that the popular feeling was against 
them. Fearing that this feeling might 


lead to their fall, they determined upon | 
doing something, and hastily resolved upon , 


the expedition to the Crimea. Now, I do 
not intend to enter into any military criti- 
cisms. I have neither the knowledge nor 
the experience to enable me to do so, and 
I confess I think it would have been wise 
in the right hon. Gentleman to have ab- 
stained from defending those military man- 
euvres which have never been attacked. 


But this I may be allowed to say, that | 


either one of two things must have been 
contemplated by the expedition to the 
Crimea—the taking of Sebastopol by a 
coup de main, or by a regular siege. 
Supposing it had been possible to take 


Sebastopol by a coup de main—and I do | 
not deny the possibility—and it had thus | 


fallen, what would you have done? Aban- 
don the place, as you did Bomarsund? If 
so, what would have been thie use of taking 
it, except merely for the satisfaction of 
destroying it? Even in that case you 
must have moved your armies somewhere. 
But you could not have given up at onee 
the only guarantee you had in your hands. 


If, on the other hand, a regular siege was | 


anticipated, it could seareely have been 
commeneed before the winter. In either 
ease, therefore, our army would have to 
be supported and maintained during the 
winter. Is it, then, credible that, such 
being the case, our troops were sent to 
the Crimea without any reserve—any de- 
pot—any base of operation? They were 
entirely dependent for everything upon 
this country. The Government had been 
warned over and over again that supplies 
could not be procured from Bulgaria. The 
country had been depopulated and devas- 
tated by three armies. Sinope had been 
pointed out to them as a port on the Black 
Sea nearer than any other to the Crimea, 
and communicating with the fertile pro- 
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sions, but supplies of all kinds might be 
obtained. Lut these warnings and recom- 
mendations were made in vain. I know 
nothing more reprehensible—I had almost 
said more wicked--than this abandonment 
of a gallant army on an enemy’s shore, 
without a reserve, and without supplies ; 
whilst those who had thus sacrificed them 
appear to have given scarcely one thought 
more to their fate. 

The right hon. Gentleman, in describing 
the armada which conveyed our troops 
across the Black Sea, and which I will- 
ingly admit to have been the most magni- 
ficent that ever sailed upon the face of any 
sea, attributed the admirable arrangement 
| and disposition of the ships to Lord Rag- 
lan. I feel certain that Lord Raglan would 
be the last man to wish to appropriate to 
himself that eredit which was due to my 
gallant friend Captain Mends, of the Aga- 
memnon, It was he who drew out those 
directions and instructions which have de- 
servedly excited so much admiration, and 
who, with remarkable energy and skill, 
superintended their execution. The right 
hon. Gefitleman then describe the landing 
of our army, and, in doing so, he dwelt 
upon the sufferings our troops had endured 
during the first night, exposed to a heavy 
rain without tents. Le then accounted for 
| this want of tents, and explained to the 
| House, with great apparent candour and 
his wonted skill, the reason why they were 
not at hand. The explanations given by 
| the right hon. Gentleman illustrate so re- 
‘markably the mode in which the House 
jand the public are deceived in matters of 
| this nature, and the value of Government 
| statements, that I cannot but allude to 
them. We were told that the importance 
of tents to the health and comfort of the 
men was well known, and by no man more 
felt than by Lord Raglan; but that as he 
had to choose between bringing over tents 
or battalions, he did not hesitate. Would 
the House, continued the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, blame him for doing so. Had he 
| preferred the tents, what might not have 
happened at Alma, and then what would 
jthe country have said. But the troops, 
too, with true English feeling, preferred 
enduring every discomfort and sufferiag 
to embarrassing the movements of their 
general by asking for their tents. The 
House cheered this explanation; and it 
well deserved their cheers, supposing it 
to be the true one. But, what was the 
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fact? Neither the tents nor the battalions 
were left behind. The tents were not only 
brought, but they were landed, and our 
troops slept for two nights under canvas. 
The difficulty lay in want of transport—a 
difticulty felt throughout the campaign, 
owing to inconceivable neglect—and the 
tents were reshipped because there were 
no means of carrying them. The troops 
might have had their tents every night 
except perhaps one, that of the forced 


march; as it was, they were without | 


them for nearly three weeks, a want 
of proper protection to which may be 
attributed much of the cholera and dis- 


ease which visited the army after its | 
Janding in the Crimea. Now I am upon 


this subject I will allude to several other 
statements of the right hon. Gentleman, 


which I regret to say are of similar value. | 
He has entered into an elaborate defence | 
of the Commissariat. I really know not | 


why, as no one has attacked it. I do not 
wish now to go fully into this question, al- 
though [ am far from agreeing in all that 
has fallen from the right hon. Gentleman, 
and cannot certainly admit that the answer 
we hear so often, that our armies are as 
well off now as they were in the Peninsula, 
is a sufficient excuse for that which has 
occurred. Amongst other merits he at- 
tributed to the Commissariat was, their 
having been able to supply—unheard-of 
luxury !—vegetables to the troops. Now, 
what was the fact? Vessels with vegeta- 
bles had certainly arrived at Balaklava, 
but, owing again to the utter want of trans- 
port, their cargoes could not be conveyed 
to the camp, and few, if any, of the regi- 
ments ever received them. The right hon. 
Gentleman told us, too, that in order to 
bring battalions to the Crimea, the ambu- 
lances had been left behind, and that Lord 
Raglan was quite right in doing what he 
had done, as the ambulances might have 
impeded our advance at a moment when 
promptitude was of the utmost importance. 
What was the fact again here? The 
House will not forget that the day after 
the battle of the Alma, Marshal St. Arnaud 
proposed to Lord Raglan to follow the 
enemy at once, a step which might have 
been attended by the most important re- 
sults—perhaps the total rout of the Rus- 
sian army, and the fall of Sebastopol. 
Why did Lord Raglan decline to advance ? 
Because he had no means of moving his 
wounded. Had the ambulances been there, 
as they ought to have been, this might not 
have been the case. The history of these 
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ambulances will illustrate the manner in 
which the Government has managed de- 
tails during this war. Instead of young 
and active men having been sent out to at- 
tend to the wounded, old pensioners, who 
after long service had retired to pass the 
remainder of their days in the sanctum of 
the public-house, and most of whom were 
suffering from delirium tremens, were se- 
lected for this duty. They were expected 
to take charge of mules—animals of all 
others the most ditticult to manage, and 
which they had probably never seen before. 


| The result was, that the woods about Varna 


were soon full of wild mules and fragments 
of harness, the pensioners were found dead 
by the roadside, and the ambulance corps 
became perfectly disorganised and useless. 
Notwithstanding all that is known in this 
country, the right hon. Gentleman denied 
the stories that have been current with re- 
gard to the medical staff. He contradicted 
the statement that many of the wounded 
had been left for two nights on the field. 
On this subject 1 can speak with some con- 
fidence, having myself been a witness to 
the fact. I should be the last man to con- 
demn the medical staff, which, with one 
or two exceptions noticed by Lord Raglan 
himself, has nobly done its duty. But I 
think it unwise in the right hon. Gentle- 
man to deny such established facts, and to 
justify neglect of duty which Lord Raglan 
himself has condemned. He has endea- 
voured to explain away that lamentable 
story of the transport so laden with the 
dead and dying, that her captain was com- 
pelled to hoist a signal of distress. To this 
fact, too, I can bear personal testimony. 
The medical officer, through whose neglect 
the vessel was detained twenty-four hours, 
was tiied by a court martial, and acquit- 
ted on a technical point; but Lord Raglan, 
in confirming the decision, which he did 
most reluctantly, administered a severe 
reprimand, both to those who formed the 
court and to the medical officer. Whilst 
having thus to speak of the misconduct 
of one medical man, I cannot refrain from 
calling the attention of the House to an 
act of true heroism and devotion on the 
part of another. Dr. Thomson, with his 
Irish servant, one Magrath—and his name 
well deserves to be recorded—was left ina 
miserable half-ruined village, after the bat- 
tle of Alma, with 700 wounded Russians. 
His only protectign was a note written by 
Lord Raglan to any Russian officer who 
might chance to come to the spot. For 
five days and nights those two men re- 
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mained amidst the dead and the dying, 
burying with their own hands nearly fifty 
every day, dressing their wounds, adminis- 
tering to their wants, and feeding them 
from the small stock of provisions which 
had been left for their support. On the 
fifth day they were relieved by the officers 
of Her Majesty’s ship Albion, when, almost 
exhausted, amidst a heap of dead and dying, 
they were watching the approach of a body 
of Cossacks, the advanced guard of a Rus- 
sian division. I can seareely picture to my- 
self a position more truly worthy of com- 
passion than that of these two men. It 
grieves me to add that Dr. Thomson fell a 
victim to his devotion the day after he re- 
joined the army. 1 cannot but think that, 
if there be any members of Dr. Thom- 
son’s family living, some acknowledgment 
of this noble act would be well bestowed, 
and would not be distasteful to the Crown 
or to the country. After the victory of 
the Alma—a victory which for the glory 
it has shed upon our arms and upon our 
national cliaracter has scarcely a parallel in 
our history—the army, by a forced march, 
suddenly appeared before the southern 
side of Sebastopol. 
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Hlad the Generals | 


who commanded the allied forces deemed | 
' faithful to us, and that Russia could not 


an immediate assault either advisable or 
possible, the time for attempting it would 


} 


have been when the Russian garrison and | 
Russian army suddenly found that we had | 
turned their flank, and had appeared before | 
a part of the town which had been scarcely | 


defended—which was, indeed, almost open. 


It was only by taking advantage of the} 
panic which appears undoubtedly to have | 
| marched into the Crimea. Nearly 100,000 


prevailed in Sebastopol, that a coup-de 
main could have been successful. When 
one day had been allowed to elapse without 
an assault, it was evident that a regular 
siege became absolutely necessary. 
Government must or ought to have been 
aware of the fact within a very few days. 
How was it, I ask, that no exertions were 
then made to send out reinforcements of 
any kind? How was it that every effort 
was not made to enable our army to under- 
take the siege of so gigantic a fortress ? 
One would have thought that after such a 
battle as that of the Alma even the Go- 
vernment would have seen the absolute 
necessity of immediate reinforcements and 
a reserve. Were we in a condition to em- 
bark upon such a siege as that of Sebas- 
topol? Were we provided with even the 
necessary materials? I remember two or 
three days after our batteries had opened 
their fire, reading the report of a speech 
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made at a public meeting by a noble 
Friend of mine, and a Member of Her 
Majesty’s Government (Earl Granville), 
in which he declared that if he only ven- 
tured to tell his audience the number of 
guns and amount of ammunition sent out 
to besiege Sebastopol, he should be laugh- 
ed at as inventing a Munchausen tale ! 
This seemed like mockery to those who 
now stood almost inactive before that 
stronghold bristling with cannon. It may 
astonish the House to learn, and the fact 
is strictly true, that had we continued the 
fire we opened the first day, and which 
barely sufficed to keep down that of the 
enemy, our ammunition would have been 
exausted in six days. Against an inex- 
haustible supply of materials of war of 
every kind—against the greatest arsenal 
in Russia—the united Woolwich, Ply- 
mouth, and Portsmouth of the empire, we 
eould only bring sixty guns and mortars 
without having recourse to the armaments 
of our ships of war. After the first two 
days, consequently, the siege was virtually 
suspended, and from besiegers we became 
besieged. Our difficulties now increased 
from day to day. Deceived by the assur- 
ances of the Government that Austria was 


withdraw her troops from Bessarabia, our 
Generals trusted in a false security. Day 
by day, unknown to them, reinforcements 
were arriving from Odessa. The corps 
d'armée which had recently occupied the 
Principalities, and which, if Austria had 
acted with common good faith, would still 
have been required on their frontiers, 


men were gradually collected on our flank. 
Then was fought that fatal battle of In- 
kerman, a battle which, glorious as it was, 
is yet one too many in our annals. Great 
as was the sacrifice—great as may have 
been the mourning and sorrow which it 
may have brought on many a home—yet 
that grief may be somewhat alleviated by 
the reflection that with one voice the civil- 
ised world has proclaimed its admiration, 
which history will re-echo, of the unparal- 
leled courage and heroism that were shown 
by those that fell on that memorable day. 
The House; too, has to mourn more than 
one of its Members, and to rejoice over 
the gallant deeds of those who are still 
spared to it. The right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Sir John Pakington) has alluded 
to the distinguished services of my gallant 
Friend the Member for Westminster, who 
rese from a bed of sickness, and hastened 
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to that terrible scene where his high sense 
of duty called him—whose calm courage 


and eminent military abilities were never. 


more displayed than in the expedition he 


has now unfortunately been compelled to | 


quit, an event which must be regarded as 
a public misfortune. 
ference to another Member of the House, 
and a gallant Friend of mine, the hon. 
Member for Ludlow (the hon. Perey Her- 
bert), whose chivalrous bravery and indomi- 


table energy have secured for him the con- | 


fidence and admiration of the British army. 
But, as General Bosquet has so well ob- 
served, to speak of those who distinguish- 


ed themselves would be to speak of all! 
who fought on that day. And in mention- | 


ing the name of my gallant friend (Gene- 
ral Bosquet), let me bear my humble testi- 
mony to the display of those eminent 
qualities which have rendered him the ob- 
ject of admiration—-I may well say of en- 
thusiasm—to the British army, as it has 
more than confirmed the opinion which his 
country had already entertained of his fit- 
ness for a great commander. Never were 
those qualities more signally displayed than 
on this memorable day, With admirable 
coolness, judgment, and courage, he led 


his division to the support of the British 
army, overpowered by numbers, decimated 


by the severest of fires. Well might our 
gallant troops, when he had redeemed the 
fortune of the day, look upon him as their 
deliverer, and cheer him with that hearty 
English cheer, which, as he has told us 
himself, made so deep an impression upon 
his noble heart. I trust that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers will not forget that upon 
no one could be conferred a mark of Her | 
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| but at Inkerman theyf ought side by 
side. They charged in one line, and their 
cheers of victory were mingled together. 
A mutual feeling of confidence, of esteem, 
of admiration, was thus engendered, which, 
I trust, may last through many genera- 
tions, and may cement for ever an union 
which may be the source of boundless secu- 
rity and happiness to the human race. 

The enemy were defeated at Inker- 
man, but was our position changed? No, 
we remained, and still remain, the besieged. 
We are still before a fortress of gigantic 
strength, with an army outnumbering our 
own upon our flank. Nothing but almost 
superhuman exertions can maintain our 
‘position. Of this I am certain, that every- 
| thing that courage and devotion can ac- 
‘complish will be accomplished. Upon 
those gallant and devoted men who are 
struggling with unparalleled constancy and 
| long-suffering against dangers, privations, 
j;and difficulties, which might appal the 
'firmest mind, I have every reliance. But 
it is for the Government to do its duty. 
No exertion should be spared to relieve 
and assist them. The country.will never 
permit them to be sacrificed. Let them 
be properly succoured—let the resources 
of this great country be rightly applied— 
and Sebastopol must fall. 

Having thus reviewed the conduct of 
the war in the East, let us turn to the 
policy of Ministers in the West. Again we 
have that same warit of any definite policy, 
of any well-matured plan, of any well- 
directed effort. What has been done in 
the Baltic ? I do not wish to criticise the 
deeds of our Navy, and of its Commander, 
which my right hon. Friend has, I think, 








Majesty’s favour that would cause greater | somewhat needlessly defended. I am quite 
satisfaction to our army or to the country, | willing to believe that they have accom- 


and I may confidently add, to the French | 
people. This great battle has been already | 
well described. It was, indeed, a battle 
of heroes, and ‘‘ a soldiers’ battle.’’ The! 
highest military authorities have declared, 
that in war bayonets have rarely, if ever, 
been crossed. But on the heights of In- 
kerman, from early dawn to the middle 
of the day, it was one terrible struggle 
hand to hand. Our weary soldiers stood 
as ramparts before the overwhelming co- 
Jumns of the enemy; it was only by 
opposing their bodies to them that they 
could check their advance. Terrible as 
were the losses of that day, they were not, 
I trust, suffered in vain. At Alma, the 
British and French troops fought apart ; 





plished all that was practicable. I do not 
wish to underrate the importance of the 
capture of Bomarsund, or the difficulty of 
that undertaking ; but what I wish to ask 
is this, what fruits has the country gained 
by this feat of arms? You have destroyed 
the fortifications of Bomarsund, but have 
you prevented their reconstruction? Have 
you any pledge that in a few years hence 
they will not be rebuilt ? and in a manner 
which may not admit of their being again 
captured with so little trouble and loss ? 
I cannot understand the policy of desert- — 
ing the place the moment we had eap- 
tured it ; nor can I understand the mockery 
of addressing a proclamation to the un- 
fortunate inhabitants of the Aland Islands, 
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searcely 20,000 in number, whom you had 
inveigled into joining you against their 
Sovereign, warning them at their peril 
from entering into any future relations 
with the Emperor of Russia! Your con- 
duct with regard to Bomarsund, so far 
from having had any good result, appears 
to me to have been productive of great 
mischief. 
who might have proved a most valuable 
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You have shown to Sweden, | invaders. 
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evitable result? Why that the Christian 
population of Thessaly and Epirus, whom, 
above all other Christian subjects of the 
Porte, it was of the utmost importance to 


| conciliate, have found that they can hope 


for no protection or relief from their Go- 
vernment, and that their ouly chance of 
safety hereafter would be to join with the 
The inhabitants of Greece at 
the same time see that they can commit 


ally, and who might have become a real| an act of wanton aggression on a neigh- 


check upon Russian ambition in the north, | bouring State with impunity. 


that our policy consists merely in isolated 
acts, and has no definite object. You 


have led her to believe, and very justly, | 


that if she were to declare for you, and , 
in Turkey in Europe ? 


engage in war with a powerful neighbour, 


you would desert her as soon as you found | 


it convenient—probably addressing her a 


recommendation such as you have insult- | 


ingly and in mockery addressed to the in- 
habitants of the Aland Islands, not to 
have any future relations with Russia! 
Can you then expect that Sweden will be 
your ally, or that you will obtain any de- 
finite result by your ill-digested expedition 
in the Baltic ? 

But, Sir, to whatever quarter of the 
globe I turn, I find the same want of de- 
sign and of principle in the policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government. It is really so 


Do you not 
think that, if we should experience any 
reverse in the East, such a state of things 
will inevitably lead to fresh outbreaks of a 
most formidable and embarrassing nature, 


Look again at our policy in Asia. It 
was of the utmost importance that the 
Circassians and Georgian tribes hostile to 
Russia should be aided and encouraged in 
assuming the offensive, in order to prevent 
Russia removing her troops and garrisons 
from Cireassia and Georgia and throwing 
them into Sebastopol. What have we 


done to effect this object? We sent to 


important that this state of things, which | 


must inevitably lead to misfortune and 


disgrace, should be properly placed before | 
the House and the country, that I venture | 


to claim the attention of the House to the 
tew remarks I think it my duty to make 
upon the subject. I will take Greece as 
my first instance. We have not forgotten 
that the Greeks, at a time when the Otto- 
man Empire was in its greatest straits, 
made a wanton and scandalous aggression 
upon the provinces of Thessaly and Epirus. 
They ravaged these provinces, drove off 
innumerable flocks and herds, and plun- 
dered the property of the unfortunate in- 
habitants. The sufferers were principally 
Greeks and Christians like themselves. 
is it not natural that, after the world had 
declared this to be a most unjustifiable 
and unprovoked aggression, we should sup- 
port the Porte in a most just and legiti- 


mate claim for indemnity? Have we done | 


so? No! on the contrary, we have used 
our influence to make the Porte withdraw 


its claim for indemnity, and, on a shallow | 


pretence, we have released Greece from 
paying that penalty which she had most 
justly incurred. What has been the in- 
Mr. Layard 


Cireassia two utterly incompetent agents 
—unacquainted with the language and the 
manners of the people. Their mission, as 
might have been expected, proved a com- 
plete failure. We have opened no com- 
munication with Schamyl, and we have 
completely overlooked the importance of a 
flank movement upon the operations of our 
enemy in the Crimea. Again, with regard 
to Persia. It was of no less importance 
that that Power should be induced or 
compelled to declare itself. Like Prussia, 
it wished to maintain a neutrality which 
could only be dangerous or inconvenient to 
us. It would have been of incalculable 
advantage to us if Persia could have been 
brought to join us against Russia. With 
such an enemy on her flank, the move- 
ments of Russia in Asia Minor would be 
paralysed. We know the importance she 
attached to the neutrality of Persia during 
her war with Turkey in 1828. I repeat- 
edly called the attention of the Govern- 
ment last Session to the state of our rela- 
tions with Persia, and an hon. Friend 
of mine, the Member for Poole (Mr. H. 
Danby Seymour) placed a notice of Motion 
upon the books of the House on the sub- 


| ject. It is only at the last moment that 


the Government have thought it necessary 


_to send a fit agent there, who cannot ar- 
_rive at his post before the mischief is well 


‘nigh done, 


Again, we left the Turkish 
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army in Asia to perish, without taking a 
single step to ascertain its condition— 
without offering to send one officer to aid 
in perfecting its discipline or directing its 
operations. When that army is defeated 
and almost destroyed, we despatch a Bri- 
tish Commissioner to report upon its con- 
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dition! Had it not been for the diversion 
made in the rear of the Russian army by 
the indomitable Schamyl, the whole of Asia | 
Minor might even now have been in the 
power of Russia. As it is, our culpable 
neglect will probably entail upon us an im- 
mense loss of life and treasure. Such | 
having been the policy of the Government | 
in all parts of the world, such having been 
its results, I again ask what, with the ex- 
ception of having obtained an uncertain 
footing in the Crimea, has been done to- 
wards the true and satisfactory settlement 
of this great question ? 

As I have ventured thus to criticise and 
condemn the past policy of the Govern- 
ment, I may be reasonably asked what I 
have to suggest for the future. But be- 
fore pointing out what might be done, 
what policy might be pursued, it is of the 
utmost importance to ascertain the true 
position of Austria, Without some posi- 
tive and definite assurance upon this point 
we cannot act with decision or upon prin- 
ciple. Not only for the sake of our future 
policy, but to set at rest the anxiety felt | 
in the country, we should be fully informed | 
on this subject. We hear that there is a | 
probability of fresh negotiations, under | 
Austrian superintendence, which. may lead | 
to peace. After what has passed under | 
similar auspices, it is but right the House | 
should know something about the probable | 
nature of these negotiations. We are about | 
to separate, and may not be called toge- | 
ther again for one or two months. After | 
the experience we have had of the diplo- 
matic capacity of the Government, can we 
with any confidence permit them to en- 
gage in fresh Vienna Conferences? I am 
again told, as we were told last Session, 
that we have at last succeeded in obtain- 
ing the alliance of Austria. The right 
hon. Baronet the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty will not, I should presume, go so far 
now as to add Prussia. But if such be the 
ease, as I conclude we are bound to assume 
by the expression in Her Majesty’s most 
gracious Speech, I should like to know 
why the treaty, which we are told has 
been concluded with that Power, has not 
been laid upon the table of the House. The 
other treaties referred to have been—why 
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not, therefore, this treaty ? We must infer 
that the Government have some good rea- 
sons for wishing the contents of the treaty 
not to transpire whilst this debate is pend- 
ing. But before we vote the Address in 
answer to Her Majesty’s Speech, it appears 
to me to be of the utmost importance that 
we should know what the provisions of that 
As the Government has 
not thought proper to inform us upon this 
point, I must assume that they are such as 


_I have been able to ascertain them to be 
| from reliable sources. 


If so, I will ven- 
ture to assert that your treaty is worth lit- 
tle more than waste paper. Instead of lead- 
ing to a solid alliance, it will only prove a 
fresh obstacle and difficulty in your way. I 
believe the effect of the treaty to be this, 
that unless Russia should consent before 
the end of the year to certain propositions 
as the basis of a peace, Austria will enter 
into an alliance offensive and defensive 
with England and France. What are these 
propositions ? They are founded upon the 
four points of which we have heard so 
much. Now I, for one, believe that these 
four points are most mischievous—that 
they contain admissions on questions of 
principle to which this country ought not 
to accede. I am convinced that if they 
are received as the basis of negotiations, 
and form the grounds of any peace with 
Russia, the whole question for which we 
are now sacrificing our best blood will be 
left completely as it was when we began 
this war, and that we shall only be defer- 
ring to a period when we may be far less 
able to meet it than at this moment, the 
settlement of a question of the most vital 
importance to the civilisation and liberties 
of the world. What, let me ask, are these 
four points, the concession of which you 
deem sufficient to repay us for the sacri- 
fices we have made? The first converts 
the sole protectorate of Russia over the 
subjects of the Porte professing the Greek 
faith, into a quintuple guarantee in favour 
of all Christians in Turkey. After all, a 
guarantee in such a case can amount to 
nothing else but a protectorate. If you 
cannot enforce your guarantee, it is of no 
value. Will any one believe that this 
quintuple guarantee will not eventually 
enable Russia to resume her former in- 
fluence in Turkey, and to push her former 
claims in favour of the Christian subjects 
of the Porte professing the Greek faith ? 
They would look up to her as their real 
protector, and over them she would still 
exercise that influence which, founded 
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upon a similar creed and mutual sympa- 
thies, we have admitted to be so dangerous 
to the independence and very existence of 
Turkey. Moreover, we all know what the 
result of a triple protectorate has been in 
Greece, what mischief it has caused, how 
fatal it has been to the advancement and 
prosperity of that country. Can any one 
believe that a quintuple protectorate in 
Turkey will create anything else but in- 
terminable squabbles and dissensions, and 
may not lead to a more serious state of 
things than has even hitherto existed ? 
No more effectual means could be devised 
of defeating our own object with regard to 
Turkey, of checking the progress of the 
Christian races, and of rendering them 
incapable of governing themselves. I am 
as ready to admit as any man, that, after 
what has been done for Turkey, after the 
sacrifices we have made in her behalf, we 
have the fullest right, in fact I may say it 
is our duty, to demand that the fullest 
protection and liberty should be granted 
to her Christian subjects. But if a pro- 


tecting power be absolutely necessary to 
enforce the guarantee, then why not have 
recourse to a second-rate Power, which 
has no great political interests in Turkey, 


and whose influence in that country is nei- 
ther the object of fear nor of jealousy ? 
Why not vest the right of protecting the 
Christian subjects of the Porte, of all de- 
nominations, in Sardinia—in whose liberal 
and enlightened policy we have the best 
security for its fair and just exercise ? 
Let us now turn to the second point—the 
one which contains to my mind the admis- 
sion of a principle of the utmost danger. 
It converts that which was a mere guaran- 
tee on the part of Russia—a guarantee of 
so uncertain a nature that politicians of 
high authority believed it to have long 
since ceased—into a quintuple protectorate 
over Servia. With regard to the quin- 
tuple protectorate over Wallachia and Mol- 
davia, mischievous and inconvenient as it 
may prove, I believe to be of such immea- 
surably less importance than that over 
Servia, that 1 shall not do more than 
allude to it. But if you give Austria the 
power of interfering in the affairs of Ser- 
via, you will destroy every prospect of the 
only ultimate settlement of this great 
Eastern question which has so long, and 
which will yet for many years, threaten 
the peace of the world. Let your pro- 
teetorate be quintuple or separate, it must 
inevitably gct into the hands of either 
Russia or Austria. Servia is too remote 
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from England and France to permit of our 
supervision or interference. Austria already 
assumes that she will be your delegate, 
and will exercise for you the protectorate. 
In your name she will erush those germs 
of liberty and independence, and that in- 
herent love of free institutions which dis- 
tinguishes the Servian, and to which I 
look with confidence for the true settle- 
ment hereafter of the Eastern question. 
You know, by the protest laid upon the 
table of this House last Session, how the 
Servians view Austrian interference, and, 
depend upon it, that by sanctioning that 
interference, you are committing a terrible 
act of injustice and wrong, besides defeat- 
ing your whole policy. The third point is 
the free navigation of the Danube. But 
how can you make the navigation of the 
Danube free without any territorial change ? 
By the Treaty of Vienna, Russia binds 
herself to maintain the free navigation of 
the Danube, and she asserts that she has 
never impeded it. If one treaty be of no 
avail, what will a second do? Nothing, 
With Bessarabia in the hands of Russia, 
every stipulation for the free navigation of 
the Danube is a mere farce. My only 
hope, Sir, is in the fourth point—the re- 
vision of the treaty of 1841. It is of so 
vague and indefinite a nature that we may 
include anything in it—the destruction of 
Sebastopol, the cession of the Crimea, the 
independence of Cireassia, and I cannot 
believe that, under it, Ministers will dare 
make proposals to Russia which will not 
give effective guarantees of a substantial 
peace, and which, consequently, Russia 
cannot possibly accept. 

These negotiations, founded upon the 
four points, will be carried on through 
Austria. Again you have made her the 
arbitress of the fate of Europe. Again 
you have resigned yourselves into her 
hands. Austria may turn round upon you, 
and say that Russia having accepted these 
propositions—and I can tell the House 
she has done so without reserve—she, 
Austria, cannot admit any construction 
that you may choose to place on the fourth 
Article; that she is consequently relieved 
from all further obligations ; and that, as 
far as she is concerned, the casus belli 
ceases. And can we expect any other 
course after the policy she has pursued ? 
It is not by what we may wish her to do, 
or we may think that she ought to do, but 
by what she ever has done, that we must 
form an opinion upon the policy she is 
likely to pursue. The true policy of Aus- 
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tria was admirably summed up in a sen-| will not do. It is full time to look this 
tence spoken scarcely two months ago by | great question in the face, and to be pre- 
her representative in the Principalities, | pared to deal with it in a manner worthy 
Count Coronini, at a publie dinner in Bu- | of its magnitude and of its vital importance 
charest, at which the British representa- | to the country. If we are not prepared to 
tive was present. ‘* Austria does not | do so, we should not have entered into this 
wish you success in the Crimea, nor does| war. As yet, you have not looked beyond 
she wish you failure!’’ No! she nei-| the Crimea. But you must now do so. 
ther wishes the allies success nor failure |The vigorous prosecution of the siege of 
—but she cagerly waits until we, as well | Sebastopol is not the vigorous prosecution 
as our enemy, may be weakened, when she! of the war. Suppose Sebastopol taken— 
can step in as the arbitress and carry off | what then ? The Russians may shortly have 
the spoil. What has her conduct hitherto | 200,000 men in the Crimea. [‘* Oh, oh! "| 
been? Have we derived any assistance 'An hon. Gentleman cries “Oh, oh!’ 

from her? Far from it. She has so! Well, let him give his attention to the 
treated the inhabitants of the Principali- | matter for one moment. Last Session I 
ties, as if they were her conquered sub-} was laughed at for saying that the Rus- 
jects, as_to make them pray for a return; sians could send reinforcements into the 
of even the Russians. She has impeded | Crimea. The march from the Principali- 
or checked the movements of Omar Pacha! ties would, I was assured, take at least 
and his army; and though she knew that | three months—if, which we were told was 
we were fighting her battles, she has had | not to be contemplated, Austria would per- 
the selfish, mean, and cold-blooded policy | mit the departure of the Russian troops. 
to allow the Russian Government to with- | What has happened? In our camp before 
draw its troops from Bessarabia in order to | Sebastopol we acted as if such were really 
pour them upon our devoted bands in the| the case. Our generals unfortunately re- 
Crimea. How many times during the last | lied upon the assurances of the Govern- 
year might a word, a movement on the! ment, and in one night we found that Rus- 
part of Austria, have spared us the worst! sia had at least 100,000 men on our flank. 


calamities of the war! Can we hope now | The Secretary at War has gone into de- 
that Austria will turn round and adopt any | tails respecting small matters—let me ask 
other policy? I, for one, cannot believe it. | the House to go into details for one moment 
You tell us that this treaty with Austria | upon great matters. According to Lord 


anticipates negotiations for peace—that | Raglan’s despatches, and according to the 
there is a possibility of negotiations for} estimate of the French Commander in 
peace during the recess—will not this | Chief, there were 60,000 men engaged in 
House be wanting in its duty to the coun-| the attack on the heights of Inkerman. 
try if it separates without obtaining from | Amongst these troops, we are told, on 
the Government some distinct account of | equally high authority, there were none 
the nature and object of this treaty. But, / which were engaged at Alma. Now, es- 
whatever the Government may wish, I be- | timating the remainder of those who had 
believe peace at this moment, and upon|been at Alma at 35,000 men, we have 
such eonditions, to be utterly impossible. |} 95.000 men. But there was Liprandi’s 
There are no terms we can offer, after the | corps, recently arrived from the Principa- 
sacrifices we have made, and the lengths | lities, amounting to between 20,000 and 
we have gone, that the Emperor of Russia | 25,000 men, which made the feint on Bala- 
can, consistently with his honour and his | klava; 10,000 men, it is believed, were en- 
dignity, accept. gaged in and supported the sortie on the 
; Peace being then, I believe, impossible, | French lines, at the extreme left of our posi- 
it remains to be seen how the war is to be} tion; the batteries, continuing their fire as 
conducted, and what policy we are to pur- | usual, must at least have required 5,000 men 
sue. Ministers are not, | am convinced,| more. If these numbers be correct, and I 
aware of the magnitude of the struggle in| take them from official despatches, the 
which they have embarked ; nor are they | whole number of troops on the Sth of No- 
alive to the difficulties and dangers which | vember, in and near Sebastopol, must have 
await them. Up to this moment their | amounted to nearer 150,00U than 100,000 
poliey has merely consisted in providing|men. We have since heard that another 
for the emergencies of the moment, or in| corps d’armée is advancing. What is there 
waiting until they were pushed into action | then, I ask, to prevent the Emperor send- 
by the pressure of public opinion. But this |ing 50,000 men more into the Crimea? 
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We have taken away our fleet from the 
Baltic, and, consequently, released the 
Russian troops from the defence of that 
portion of the empire. What is there to 
prevent the Emperor from sending his 
Guards into Poland, to relieve such troops 
as might at the same time be marched to- 
wards the Crimea? It is very well to say 
that we are now in the winter season—that 
the roads are bad—that armies cannot be 
moved. But the fate of an empire—the 
results of the policy of a long line of great 
monarchs—the fruits of years of wisdom, 
cunning, and toil—are at stake; and will 
they be sacrificed without almost superhu- 
man exertions? No. The roads might 
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very well be impassable under ordinary cir- } 


cumstances, but we have seen that they 
are not impassable now. Even post-horses 
and waggons have been employed to bring 
down one division of the Russian army, 
and similar efforts will be made to move 
other reinforcements. If you are deter- 
mined to make war upon new principles, 
you must expect such results as these. 
The only mode of preventing Russia mov- 
ing or feeding her troops was by dealing 
with Odessa differently from the manner in 
which you treated that great station and 


granary, in that absurd and useless attack 
you allowed our fleet to make upon it. 
Had Odessa been Rome, Naples, or Athens, 
I can well understand the feeling which 


might have prompted us to spare it. But 
Odessa has no historic fame—it is not the 
repository of art. It is nothing else but a 
great depét: one of the granaries, not 
only of Russia, but of Europe—a station 
for troops, and the place from which the 
Russian armies, both in the Crimea and 
Bessarabia, and, consequently, those en- 
gaged in an attack upon Turkey, and in 
war with us, are supplied. I respect that 
feeling of humanity which might have led 
you to avoid, if possible, a bombardment. 
But what, under the circumstances, would 
have been the proper course? It appears 
to me that you might, consistently even 
with your principles, have summoned the 
garrison to lay down their arms, and to 
surrender the granaries and military stores 
within twenty-four hours; and have de- 
elared that, in the event of refusal—giving 
them that period to send out their women 
and children—you would have used force. 
Do you think a Russian fleet would have 
spared Liverpool or Hull? Again, up to 
this very moment, there has been no effect- 
ive blockade of the Russian ports in the 
Black Sea. On the 24th of September, 
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after the British troops had lauded, and 
when the Russians had sunk their seven 
ships of war in the mouth of the harbour 
of Sebastopol, so ignorant were we of what 
was going on, and so lax and ineffective 
had been our blockade, that, although we 
were actually within sight of the place, a 
great part of our fleet was ordered to pre- 
pare for action, and to put to sea, to follow 
eight Russian vessels, which were sup- 
posed to have sailed for the purpose of 
making a descent upon the Turkish coast ! 
The trade between Constantinople and the 
Russian ports of the Black Sea, and the 
Sea of Azof, is, and has been, carried on 
as usual, notwithstanding the war. The 
only difference has been that the export of 
wheat has been, very naturally, prohibited 
by the Emperor of Russia; but that of 
linseed—a most important branch of Rus- 
sian trade in the East—is carried on as 
usual, and the article regularly quoted in 
the Constantinople market. Thus, whilst 
British merchants have been compelled, by 
the uncertainty and inconveniences of a no- 
minal blockade—and, perhaps, may even 
have been induced by national feelings— 
to withdraw from the trade, *t great loss 
and ineonvenience, Greeks and others, our 
enemies, have profited by their withdrawal, 
and have made large fortunes at our ex- 
pense. It is impossible to carry on war 
effectively on such a system. 

I will suppose Sebastopol taken. Will 
that settle the question? Certainly not. 
The Russians may withdraw their troops 
from the fallen fortress, and, leaving a 
sufficient number at Perekop to prevent 
you quitting the Crimea, at the risk of 
losing the fruits of your hard-carned vie- 
tory, they will march the remainder into 
Asia, to reinforee those they have already 
collected there. At this moment they are 
preparing for such a measure. They hold 
Bayazid, a place of great military import- 
ance, from its position at the junction of 
the frontiers of Georgia, Persia, and Tur- 
key, and as commanding the high roads to 
Tabreez, Erzeroum, and Bagdad. Gene- 
ral Bebutoff is now collecting troops and 
supplies at this point, and there is nothing 
to prevent him next spring from overrun- 
ning the whole of Western Asia. Should 
he obtain possession of large portions of 
Persia and Asia Minor, with the mouths of 
the Euphrates and Tigris, what would be 
the effect upon our Indian possessions ? 
Could we then treat, on anything like ad- 
vantageous terms, with Russia? Could 
we leave these countries in her hands? 
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Undoubtedly not. She would hold as vast 
and as substantial a material guarantee as 
we should have in the Crimea. I do not 
wish to weary the House by entering fully 
into this question — notwithstanding its 
enormous importance — but I warn the 
House and the country that, unless we do 
something more than we have hitherto 
done to meet the difficulties which are 
arising in that direction, we shall have 
fresh disasters and calamities in Asia, far 
greater than any that have hitherto be- 
fallen us. We do not even know at this 
moment what number of troops the Rus- 
sians have collected upon their Asiatic 
frontiers. We are utterly unprepared to 
meet any army, however small, in that 
part of the world. As for the Turkish 
army, which was defeated in Asia Minor 
last year, it has dwindled down to nothing. 
iad we sent out proper officers to assist 
the Turks in that quarter last year—had 
we sent fit agents to Circassia and to 
Schamyl—had we placed our relations 
with Persia upon a proper footing, we 
might have prevented Russia collecting an 
army at Bayazid by threatening her on 
her rear and flank; but it is now too late; 
and whatever will have to be done here- 
after will have to be. done, as heretofore, 
with terrible sacrifices and loss. 

But supposing that we could successfully 
undertake a war in Asia, and that Russia 
could even be driven out of those provinces 
which she has torn from Persia and Turkey, 
will any definite and permanent result be 
obtained ? Will any additional security be 
afforded for the protection of Turkey, and 
fur the effective control of this colossal 
Power? Certainly not. Did we enter 
into this war, let me ask, for a great end ? 
Is it one on which the very existence of 
this country may be at stake? Is it one 
which we are waging on behalf of the 
liberties and independence of Europe ? 
If, as I believe if ought to be, such 
be really our object, then any hollow, 
unsubstantial peace will be far more dan- 
gerous, far more fatal, than any loss or 
any disaster we can contemplate in the 
struggle. I believe this war to be such as 
I have described it to be. I believe that 
ho war was ever waged in which were in- 
volved such vast results, not only to Eu- 
rope, but to the world. We now find that 
this gigantie Power has been advancing 
silently, but securely, from year to year— 
that it extends with a consolidated strength 
which almost defies us from Kamschatka 
to the Baltic Sea. It would, indeed, seem 
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\that Providence had willed that Russia 
| should have chosen such a time as this to 
defy France and England, when, united, 
, they may still be able to check, ere it be 
| too late, the progress of this mighty Power. 
, Had she waited until she could have availed 
_ herself to the fullest extent of all her vast 
resources—had her railways been extended 
| to Odessa and Sebastopol—had she been 
, provided with all the inventions of modern 
, Seience applied to war, who could have 
| foretold the issue of a struggle which 
would have threatened the independence 
of almost every nation iu the world? But 
do you think now that you can ultimately 
cripple her, and prevent her assuming that 
dangerous preponderance by making an 
isolated and ill-digested attack here—de- 
stroying a fortress there—invading an 
Asiatic province or half checking a luera- 
tive trade? It is in Europe alone that 
you can effectually stop her progress and 
prevent the accomplishment of her object ; 
it is by establishing an independent king- 
dom, with free institutions, on her frontiers 
—a kingdom embodying the Sclavonie ele- 
ment, and becoming the rival of that vast 
Selavonic Empire in the north. I know 
that false enthusiasm and ill-advised efforts 
have, unfortunately, brought diseredit upon 
the cause of Poland in this country, and 
have, I fear, caused us to look upon it 
with indifference, if not with stronger 
feelings; but, depend upon it, that it is 
alone by erecting Poland ayain into an in. 
dependent kingdom, that you ean obtain 
the only results which can justify your 
having entered, as you have done, into this 
terrible struggle. 

Now one word as to the management of 
the war. Ministers are determined upon 
earrying it on upon three new principles— 
the greatest economy, the greatest human- 
ity, and the greatest publicity. They must 
consequently be prepared for the inevitable 
results of such a system—immense sacri- 
fice of life and money. What is their 
greatest economy principle? To do every- 
thing on the smallest scale at the greatest 
possible expense. I could cite instance 
after instance in proof of this to the 
louse. I saw a letter a few days ago 
from a merchant at Liverpool, who, bein 
himself a gainer by the prodigality of the 
Government, would not have written as he 
did were not the facts of the case as gross 
as he stated them to be. After describing 
the manner in which, at the last moment, 
transports had been taken up by the agents 
of Government in the most reckless man- 
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ner, and contracts for horse-boxes entered | remedy. It is the press, too, which, by 
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into without any stipulations whatever, he | its descriptions, in some instances—and [ 
ends by saying, that this lavish expen-| allude especially to those of a leading 
diture of the public money had almost | journal—most truthful and graphic of the 
turned his hair grey. I need scarcely deeds of our heroic countrymen, has 
remind the House of the fate of those cherished the national enthusiasm and 
horse-boxes. The first time the vessels in| brought reeruits to our ranks. It is not 
which they were fitted up were exposed to a | for us then, or the Government, to com- 
slight sea, they all gave way, and above 200 | plain of the press. Yet how have the 
of our cavalry horses were thrown over- | statements put forward by the press been 
board, at a time when cavalry was of the | denied by the Government, nevertheless 
utmost importance to our operations in the | they have proved too true. Let me take 
Crimea. Searecly a day passes that I do| the medical staff as an instance. The 
not receive from some quarter or another | right hon. Gentleman had again to-night, 
letters from persons who bring to my|with his wonted ability, entered into an 
notice, because I have taken a part in this | elaborate argument to disprove the state- 
question in the House, similar instances of | ment made with regard to that department. 
wanton extravagance and culpable neglect. | Again he tells us that all those medical 
Up to the present moment the Government | stores and comforts of which the army 
have endeavoured to earry on this war | stood so much in need had been sent out. 
upon principles of economy utterly incon-| But where were they, 1 ask? I know 
sistent with its objects, and the magni-| that a medical man stated that he could 
tude of the undertaking. Now they find | dispose of all his medicines and medical 
that the nation is indignant at the shame- | stores for half-a-crown, and be a gainer by 
ful instances of mismanagement and neg- | the bargain. At the last moment, in con- 
ligence which have occurred, they are | sequence of the repeated representations 
rushing into the wildest extravagance. | of the press, the Government has sent out 
Any proposal, however ridiculous, any in- | a commission to inquire inte the conduct 
vention, however absurd, is taken up. I} of the medical men attached to the army. 











verily believe, that if a man were to pro- 
pose to make cannon out of green cheese 
his offer would at once be entertained. 
But this is not the way to carry on a great 
war. Is there to be no statesmanship, no 
forethought, no precaution? Then there 
is the greatest humanity principle, of 
which I have already given an example in 
the treatment of Odessa. ‘This principle 
appears to me to consist in sacrificing ten 


But we do not blame them, they for the 
most part have done their duty ; it is the 
Government that we blame, who entered 
into war without making any proper pro- 
visions whatever for the safety and comfort 
of our troops ; who appear to have imagin- 
}ed that battles could be fought without 
| killed or wounded ; who neither provided 
means of transporting the sick and maim- 
ed, nor established a proper hospital for 


British lives for the sake of one Russian, | their reception, until, as usual, it was too 
and destroying our trade for the benefit of | late. But do you think that you will ob- 
that of our enemies, a principle to which, | tain any reliable information, or get at the 
however generous and noble, I cannot, || truth, by your commission? I doubt it. 
confess, subscribe. There remains the} I heard a medical officer say that if he 
greatest publicity principle. Now I should | gave such evidence before it as he con- 
be the last man to say one word against | scientiously believed to be true, he would 
the freedom of the press. The Govern-| probably find himself soon afterwards 
ment, on the other hand, has certainly no | gazetted to Cape Coast Castle, Demerara, 
reason to complain of the press, for the | or some equally healthy and desirable sta- 
Government itself has given it that pall pwr Unfortunately the Government by 
portance and influence which it enjoys, | their conduct have compelled the publie to 
and the existence of which Ministers find | seek for the truth in the press. But whilst 
so inconvenient. -The public find that it | the country thus reaps the benefit, it must 
is only by pressure brought to bear throngh | also be prepared to meet all the disadvan- 
the press that Ministers can be*brought to | tages cf publicity. We must have aceu- 
do their duty. It has been the press rate descriptions of the dresses of our 
which has roused public indignation by | generals—the result is, that when the next 
descriptions of the sufferings and wants of | battle is fought we lose eight generals 
our gallant troops, and which has com-| killed and wounded. We must know at 
pelled the Government to provide a tardy | what time our reliefs are sent down to the 
Mr, Layard 
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trenches and in what number—the enemy 
avails himself of the knowledge to inflict 
considerable loss upon our troops. We 
must be told that our position has weak 
points, and that our guns can only fire so 
many rounds—the besiegers are naturally 
encouraged in their attack and persevere 
in their defence. 

As to the materials we have for carrying 
on this war, they are such as this country 
— indeed, no country — ever possessed 
The great battles which have been de- 
scribed this evening sufficiently testify to 
the courage and devotion of our soldiers. 
Our navy is not inferior. Never, perhaps, 
have the two services been more efficient, 
nor men more admirably officered—never 
has there been a more cordial unity exist- 
ing between them. From various cir- 
cumstances the navy has had less oppor- 
tunity of engaging in active operations 
than the army, and, consequently, less 
opportunity of distinguishing itself. But 
it has nobly shown its devotion, and the 
deep sense it has of the conduct of our 
soldiers, by the manner in which it has 
treated the sick and wounded. It would 
be difficult to describe all our gallant sea- 
men have done in this respeect—indeed it 
would be difficult to say what we should 
have done without them. With that gen- 
tleness and kindness so peculiar to the 
British seaman they brought down the 
wounded from the field of Alma, tended 
them like nurses, and earried them on 
board our ships. The officers, with inde- 
fatigable zeal, directed their exertions 
and shared in their labours. Where 
all have done their duty so nobly it is 
almost impossible to single out a name 
for special mention. But there is one 
name dear to the House and the country 
which I cannot omit—that of my gal- 
lant friend (Captain Peel), one always 
foremost in the work of humanity and in 
the hour of danger, whose calm and un- 
daunted courage are only equalled by his 
tenderness—those two elements in the 
character of a hero. Nor can I, upon 
such an occasion as this, pass over the 
name of that gallant and able Commander 
who has been the soul of this expedition— 
who, in the midst of difficulties and dan- 
gers, has inspired our army as well as our 
fleet with hope and with confidence. I allude, 
of course, to Sir Edmund Lyons, to whom, 
indeed, this country owes a deep debt of 
gratitude. Not only on sea, but on land, 
has he ever been ready to share in the 
dangers and sufferings of all, and has 
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shown that indefatigable zeal, that un- 
daunted courage, and that deép sense 
of duty, which distinguishes that great 
school of British seamen, of which the 
immortal Nelson was the type. And while 
speaking of our army and our navy, let 
me not overlook a somewhat humbler, 
may be, but certainly not less useful or 
honourable, class of men—I mean our 
merchant service. Both officers and men 
have distinguished themselves, no less 
than the navy, in the zealous and punctual 
discharge of the arduous and responsible 
duties which have devolved upon them. 
They have always beeu foremost in danger 
as well as in every good work. If I were 
to mention one name amongst many de- 
serving the highest commendation, I might 
cite that of Captain Methuen of the Co- 
lombo, who, at all times ready to under- 
take any duty which might be considered 
necessary for the public service, offered to 
tow a man of war into action on the day 
of the bombardment of Sebastopol. 

I feel that it would be impossible to 
speak too highly of our army. It was ar- 
gued at one time, that if we educated our 
soldiers we should render them less brave 
—less efficient. The result of this cam- 
paign has for ever destroyed this narrow- 
minded prejudice. Their heroism in the 
field—their high sense of duty—their for- 
bearance under unequalled provocation— 
their tenderness to the wounded—have 
excited the admiration of their country- 
men and of their allies. Would that the 
regulations of the service and our anti- 
quated official routine were not opposed to 
the mention in public despatches of the 
names of those who specially distinguished 
themselves ! This omission is a proof of nar- 
row-mindedness, and is an act of injustice 
utterly intolerable, utterly inconsistent with 
the spirit of theage. It cannot be continued. 
I wish others would imitate the example of 
that gallant officer (Sir De Lacy Evans), 
who, with true good taste and feeling, re- 
commended to the notice of the Command- 
er in Chief a sergeant (Sulivan) who had 
shown remarkable courage and coolness in 
action. It has hitherto been the custom 
to reward a man who has distinguished 
himself in the field by giving him a five- 
pound note, or some such reward; but do 
you not think that the heroes of Alma and 
Inkerman would set far greater value on 
an honourable badge than on a mere pecu- 
niary recompense ? You are endeavouring 
to raise the moral and intellectual standard 
of your men; let the mode in which you 
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will in future show your sense of this im- 
provement be more consistent with it. Can 
any one doubt that those who have served 
their country so well, would not be proud 
to have their names brought to the notice 
of their fellow-countrymen in a despatch ? 
Let us devise some mode similar to that 
introduced by the French Emperor into 
his army, of reeompensing the soldier for 
his services on the field. Let there be an 
order of merit—some badge—to which 
shall attach an honourable distinction, and 
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advert to the officers of regiments. They 
are almost as much overlooked as the non- 
commissioned officers and rank and file. 
The Commander in Chief’s despatches are 
but tou frequently the records of the ima- 
ginary deeds and virtues of generals, aides- 
de-camp, and officers of the staff. The 
more humble individual who does the real 
work, who has the greater share of the 
danger, who endures all the privations, 
and is exposed to all the sufferings, is but 
too generally forgotten or overlooked. Let 





which, not given indiscriminately, a man | us remember for a moment what our bat- 
may be proud to wear. Such a recogni- talion officers have gone through in this 
tion of their services would elevate the | expedition to the Crimea; and in alluding 
character of our soldiers, and render them | to those officers, I include those of the 
still more fit to rise from the ranks. 1, battalion of Guards also. They have been 
could relate a thousand anecdotes to illus- landed without any means whatever of 
trate the courage and devotion of our transport. They have had to carry upon 
troops in the present campaign, but I will their own backs all their baggage, together 
only refer to an instance of a noble sense with provisions for three days ; a hardship, 
of duty which particularly struck me. A I believe, never before endured by the 
sergeant in the artillery, lying on the British officer, and to which the French 
ground, with both his legs taken off by a ; officer has not been exposed. Had proper 
eannon-ball, turned to his commanding | precautions been taken, they would have 
officer, and asked him whether he thought ; had at least the means of transporting 
he should die. ‘* That is in the hands of ; such things as were absolutely necessary. 
God,” was the reply. ‘‘ But whatever He | It may be said that the common soldiers 
may will, you will have the satisfaction of , have been subjected to the same hardship; 
feeling that you have done your duty.’’| but it must be remembered, that from their 
‘Tam proud to hear you say that, Sir,’’ | previous condition in life they are far bet- 
was the noble answer. ‘‘ If I die I shall; ter able to bear such fatigue than their 
die happy; if I live 1 shall remember what | officer; that, moreover, as soon as they 
you have now said to me to the end of my | reached the end of their day’s march they 
days.”’ Does not such a man as that, I; would throw off their packs, whilst the 
ask, deserve a place in a despatch ? And | officer was obliged to place the pickets, 
such was the noble feeling—the feeling | see to the comfort of his men, and to per- 





that they were doing their duty, and that 
in the knowledge of having done their duty | 
was their chief réward—which enabled 
8,000 men on the day of Inkerman to | 
wage a hand-to-hand fight with an over-| 
whelming enemy from the dawn to the 
middle of the day. It was this high sense 
of duty—this consciousness that the eye, 
of their country was upon them—which 
has made them brave every danger and | 
patiently submit to every privation. What 
reward could we find too exalted for such | 
men ? Be assured that the more consistent 
those rewards may be with that high stand- 
ard of education which you wish to intro- 
duce into our army, the more will they be 
prized. Do not fear, as some would fain 
make you believe, that such a mode of | 
treating the soldier will be destructive to. 
discipline —would destroy the necessary dis- | 
tinction between officers and men. These | 
are the narrow prejudices of narrow minds. | 
While speaking on this subject, let me also | 


Mr, Layard , 


form many other necessary duties before 
he could relieve himself of his burden, or 
obtain a little rest. The sufferings of the 
officers in this campaign have been un- 
equalled, I remember hearing one say, 
that out of seventy-six hours he had only 
slept four. They have had not only to 
lead their men to battle, and to go through 


‘all the ordinary duties of a camp, but they 


have had to pass hour after hour, night 
and day, in the trenches, exposed to 
heavy fire, and suffering from wet, cold, 
and hunger ; and yet all these hardships 
and privations have been borne patiently 
and unostentatiously, with the knowledge 
that they are never to be mentioned in 
despatches, brought to the notice of their 
country, or to share in the rewards of their 
more favoured companions in arms. Their 
only reward has been the feeling that they 
have done their duty. The description of 
their sufferings, and those of their men, 
and the testimony to their heroic conduct 
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in the public press, have justly excited 
the sympathies and admiration of the 
country, and have led to most laudable 
exertions towards giving them some con- 
solation and relief. I trust I may not be 
considered impertinent, if I warn the pub- 
lic not to run into extremes, as is some- 
what too frequently the practice in Eng- 
Jand. Our Government has been allowed 
almost to leave our men to perish through 
want, and then, when a sudden reaction 
comes, we overload them with indiscrimi- 
nate kindness and charity. Let us not 
forget that in all human probability we are 
only at the beginning of a great war, and 
that yet much will have to be done by the 
country. Let us not waste our money in 
sending out jams and marmalades, and 
such like delicacies, or in objects which 
will perhaps arrive too late, and prove ut- 
terly useless. Let us husband our re- 
sources till they are required; and, above 
all, let us not, by doing too much, relieve 
the Government from the responsibility of 
doing their duty. Our Commissariat, as 
well as the other departments connected 
with the provisioning and maintenance of 
the Army, must be improved ; and it is 
only by a strong expression of public opi- 
nion, or by compelling the Government to 
do that which they ought to do, and not 
by doing it for them, that we can hope for 
a better state of things, or for more than 
temporary amendment. It is all very well 
for the right hon. Gentleman to tell us 
that our troops are as well provisioned now 
as they were during the Peninsular war. 
Has no progress been made in the space 
of nearly fifty years? Have the public 
profited by every modern invention and 
improvement, and is the Commissariat 
alone to stand still? Let us hear nothing 
more of the Peninsula, but let this depart- 
ment, and all those connected with the 
public service, be administered as any pri- 
vate undertaking would be if it had the 
slightest chance of success. I cannot see 
that that Government deserves much credit 
which can only say that our Army is as 
well provisioned now as it was in the Pen- 
insula, I do not hesitate to declare, that 
in this, as in every other department, you 
must change your whole system. This is 
not a moment to stand upon punctilios of 
etiquette, upon precedence, and upon offi- 
cial routine. The public interests—the 
safety of our troops—are at stake, and 
they are of more importance than red tape. 
I tell you plainly, although such plain 
Speaking may be unpalatable, that you 
must cut down boldly to the root of the 
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evil. Service in the Peninsula must no 
longer be the qualification for high and re- 
sponsible posts in the Crimea. Men of 
seventy years of age may have been most 
gallant and able officers, but nature, at 
that age, will no longer support the fa- 
tigues, privations, and hardships which 
those who are charged with arduous duties 
in war must of necessity go through. To 
place men of that age in such positions 
is as unfair to them as to the public. You 
expose them to the loss of a well-earned re- 
putation by intrusting them with functions 
which they are physically incapable of dis- 
charging to their own credit, or to the 
satisfaction of the country. We want 
younger and more active men. We may 
shut our eyes to these facts for the time, 
but depend upon it they will be forced 
upon us sooner or later with terrible 
reality. Our fear to look them in the face 
has already been the cause of great mis- 
fortunes, I may say calamities. I do not 
wish to mention names; the Government 
know well that there are men at the head of 
departments who are, I will not say incom- 
petent, but physically incapable, of doing 
the work required of them. If any pri- 
vate establishment were to attempt to 
carry on business as Ministers have at- 
tempted to carry on this war, it would be 
bankrupt in a week. 

I must apologise to the House for hay- 
ing intruded myself upon its attention so 
long. I have endeavoured to treat this 
question as a great question, and to go be- 
yond mere details ; into which, however, I 
have to some extent been dragged by the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman. I 
am aware that these discussions are not 
palatable to the House ; but I trust I may 
venture again to warn it, that unless the 
Government be foreed, by some expression 
of our opinion, to take a more vigorous and 
definite course, equal to the magnitude and 
importance of the struggle into which we 
have entered, or to adopt a policy more in- 
telligible and defined, calamities even more 
terrible than those which have fallen upon 
us are yet in store. All those from which 
we_have hitherto suffered have arisen from 
the want of a definite policy, and from 
the absence of those ordinary precautions 
which any well-digested plan would have 
enabled us to take. I do not hesitate to 
say, that at least one-third, if not two- 
thirds, of the lives that have been lost in 
battle and by disease might have been 
spared had the Government done its duty. 
Let Ministers take warning in time by 
what has passed. Let them, although it 
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is now late, adopt some policy, and take a 
larger view of this great question. I en- 
treat the Lord President of the Council, 
by the illustrious name he bears—I im- 
plore him, by the position he holds as the 
head of the great Liberal party in this 
country—to use the influence which he so 
justly possesses to prevail upon his col- 
leagues to adopt, ere it be too late, a 
policy which may not, perhaps, be so well 
calculated as that they have hitherto un- 
fortunately pursued, to reconcile the con- 
flicting opinions of a Coalition Ministry, 
but which will be more consistent with 
the honour, the true interests, and the 
immortal traditions of this mighty em- 
pire. 

CotoneL DUNNE said, that he would 
not have risen to address the House were 
it not that no Member of the Government 
had attempted a reply to the speech of the 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
at War had directed the defence of the 
Government upon the attacks which he as- 
sumed to have been made upon the officers 
in command of our forces in the East ; but 
he (Colonel Dunne) denied that any at- 
tacks had been made upon our officers, or 
even upon those officers who had the direc- 
tion at home. The real attack that had 
been made, and one which was supported 
by the country, was directed against the 
Ministers of the Crown for the manner in 
which they had carried on the war. He 
would abstain from entering into the cause 
of the war, although he believed it to be 
now generally admitted that it was mainly 
owing to the vacillation of the Premier and 
the weakness of the Government; and 
therefore their conduct of it ought to be 
strictly scrutinised. The first subject 
touched upon by the Secretary at War 
was the accusation that the army had been 
unduly detained at Varna. He (Colonel 
Dunne) believed that the delay at Varna 
was the result of no policy whatever—that 
there was no military ground for it—and 
that the simple reason for the step was 
that the army was not prepared to go else- 
where ; no means of conveyance were pro- 
vided for an advance into the Dobrudscha 
or Moldavia, and Sebastopol was then com- 
paratively undefended on the land side; 
there could be little doubt that the time we 
wasted at Varna was employed by the Rus- 
sians in strengthening the fortifications, 
whilst our army was greatly weakened by 
disease during their detention at Varna. 
The right hon. Secretary at War stated 
that the number of men at first sent out 
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was 22,680; and that, subsequently, in 
the months of June, July, and August, 
reinforcements of 941, 4,588, and 2,032, 
respectively, followed. Now, the fact 
was, that these three so-called reinforce- 
ments were no reinforcements at all, but 
were parts of the army originally sent 
out, which was intended to be a force 
of 32,000 men. Again, the requisite pro- 
portion of cavalry and artillery was not 
furnished for the support of the infantry, 
and we had a fewer number of guns in 
proportion to the amount of infantry than 
any other European army. Russia had 
three guns to every 1,000 men, while the 
practice of our service required that our 
army should have two and a half guns for 
every 1,000. Now, he asked the Seere- 
tary at War, had our army either the pro- 
portion of guns or of cavalry which was 
considered to be necessary, according to 
the recommendation of the Military Com- 
mission, which was appointed soon after 
the close of the last war? He (Colonel 
Dunne) admitted that the Commissariat 
had latterly done its duty well, but it 
was badly served at first. On this head 
he would not bear hardly ov. the Govern- 
ment; for he would admit that the long 
peace had made it extremely difficult to 
get together an organised corps of officers 
perfectly competent by training and expe- 
rience for such peculiar duties as the Com- 
missariat had to perform, and great allow- 
ance for their shortcomings ought, therefore, 
to be made. With regard to the medical 
department; it was a mistake not to attach 
the medical officers to the brigades in the 
first instance, as their services would thus 
have been rendered much more speedily 
and effeetively available. Officers and 
stores were sent out in abundance by the 
Government; but, unfortunately, the stores 
did not reach their destination, and there 
was so much confusion that the stores were 
in one place and the wounded in another. 
Again, when the army landed at the Crimea, 
the Government had not prepared proper 
reserves. The Secretary at War said, 
that in the months of September and Oc- 
tober 3,041 men were sent out as rein- 
forcements; but nearly the whole of this 
number would be required to replace the 
loss at the Alma. Military men calculated 
that, after an action like that, the effective 
strength of the foree would be reduced by 
one-third of the number engaged; but, 
after establishing a base of operations at 
Balaklava, we had only 3,041 men to 
replace our losses. The deficiency of the 
force of the British army was shown by 
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the fact that Lord Raglan had been obliged 
to relinquish a portion of his position be- 
cause he had not men to hold it. He was 
surprised that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary for War had replied to some 
criticisms that had been made on those in 
command of the armies; but he thought 
there was one criticism that had appeared 
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in the papers which was just, and that was 
with reference to the state of the position | 
attacked at Inkerman. Sir De Lacy | 
Evans had pointed out its danger, and 
why was it not fortified? Simply because | 
Lord Raglan had not sufficient men to do. 
so without stopping the siege; and this, | 
together with passages in Lord Raglan’s 
despatches, proved that he had not a suf- 
ficient number of men under his command. 
The right hon. Secretary at War said that 
the army sent out to the Crimea was well 
appointed in all its details. But the siege 
train, such as it was, did not reach Varna 
until June, and even then it was totally | 
inadequate for the attack of a fortress like 
Sebastopol, and our troops would have had , 
no guns for the purpose had not the Rus- 
sians, by sinking their ships, set free a, 
portion of the armament of our fleet for 
use on land. He did think that all that 
could be done by the army would be 
achieved by our army in the Crimea—he 
thought that Sebastopol would ultimately 
be taken; but the fact was, that through- 
out the war every step had been taken too 
late, and the consequence was, that the 
suecess which he hoped and believed would | 
ultimately attend our efforts would be pur- | 
chased at double the cost at which it might | 
have been secured by more efficient mea- | 
sures in the first instance. 

Mr. DISRAELI: I participate, Sir, in 
the surprise expressed by the hon. Member 
that none of Her Majesty’s Ministers have 
thought it necessary to reply to the speech 
of the hon. Member for Aylesbury. He is 
not a supporter of this side of the ITouse. | 
He does not sit upon these benches, and he | 
somewhat ostentatiously informed the Lord 
President that he was peculiarly attached 
to him. I have no wish to tamper with 
the allegiance which the Member for, 
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bering that he has come from the scene of 
those memorable actions which now fill the 
minds and touch the hearts of the people 
of this country, and that he has risen to 
make serious charges against the Ministry, 
the fact that he has not been answered by 
the Government is not a circumstance 
which the hon. Member need consider as 
one which will depreciate him in the public 
estimate. So far as I can judge of the for- 
tunes of a human being—so far as I can 
form an opinion upon the course of human 
life—I think the Member for Aylesbury 
will be remembered when the great portion 


of the existing Cabinet will be forgotten. 


I did not expect, Sir—and I witnessed 
with regret the necessity—that I should 
have again felt it my duty on the present 
opening of Parliament to vindicate the 
freedom of discussion. Remembering the 


- position of this country—remembering what 


has occurred since we last met—remember- 
ing that the fate of this empire is perhaps 
at stake—remembering the thrilling events 
that have happened—remembering that the 


people of this country expect, if not redress 


for their grievances, yet some sympathy 
with their deep emotion—I was surprised 
to find that the Government should have 
advised the Sovereign to assemble Parlia- 
ment, and should have given instructions 
to their followers that discussion should not 
only not be encouraged, but resisted. That 
they should have attempted to conduct 
affairs—that they should have attempted 
to govern this country—without unneces- 
sarily appealing to the sense of the House 
of Commons, I can easily comprehend. 
Their difficulties are great—their embar- 
They might 
have thought that time and fortune might 
have so mitigated their position, that two 
months later they might have appealed 
with more advantage, but having felt it 
their duty or necessity to take this step, I 
was surprised that an hon. Gentleman who 
seconded the Address, and the brother of 
a Cabinet Minister, should have impressed 
on the House the expediency of its silence. 
But this is not alt) We have had the 
luxury of one Cabinet Minister on this 


Aylesbury owes to the Lord President,! memorable opening of Parliament, and 
but on the subject before the consideration | while he has chiefly filled his speech with 
of the House I have given him that/ a vindication of his own office, which had 
respectful attention due to every Gentle-| been only partially attacked, he favoured 
man who is master of the subject on which! us with the discreet admonition that the 
he addresses the House. I could not also loyalty and discretion of the House of 
forget, in the individual instance of the 'Commons would be best proved by not at 
Member for Aylesbury, that a man of | the present moment expressing opinions in 
genius addressed the House; and, remem- | the face of an anxious country; to say no- 
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thing, Sir, of an absent army, which must, | Wyndham canvassed the policy of the Go- 
I think, under all its difficulties, under all | vernment—and he was no mean authority: 
its sufferings, under all its deeds of heroic | and eminently qualified, from his official ex- 
achievement, have been sustained by the | perience, to speak on such a subject—Mr. 
conviction that when the representatives of | Wyndham said, that he trusted that the 
the people of England assembled they | unanimity of the nation on the subject of 
would have expressed their sympathy with | the policy of the war would not for a mo- 
their sufferings, and perhaps have criticised | ment be mistaken for a unanimity of sen- 
a Ministry, who, in their opinion, had not | timent as to the conduct of the war. So 
done their duty to relieve them. It may | spoke Mr. Wyndham, and he was followed 


be clever in the Lord President to be silent, 
and the other taciturn Secretaries of State 
who surround him, but I doubt whether 
that silence is a proof of respect for public 


feeling, and whether a sense of duty ought | 


to have impelled them to restrict that 
frank expression of opinion which is the 
soul of the House of Commons. 

Sir, my right hon. Friend the Member 
for Droitwich has to-night taken a course 
which will be appreciated by the country ; 
and had this debate terminated with the 
answer to his speech I should have 
been content to be silent, for I think 
that he has indicated the course which it 
becomes a Conservative Opposition to pur- 
sue. I am totally at a loss to compre- 
hend how right hon. Gentlemen can 
bring themselves to such a pitch of 


feeling that they can rise and protest 
against the critical opinion of a Member of 
Parliament on the conduct of the affairs of 


the country. I had last year to refer to 
this ; there was not an occasion on which 
the Government brought forward measures, 
in every one of which they were ultimately 
defeated, when Gentlemen on these benches 
expressed a criticism, that they were not 
challenged to propose a vote of want of 
confidence in the Government; as they 
had been challenged to-night by the Secre- 
tary at War, if they had not faith in the 
Government, not to trouble the House with 
factious criticisms—not to echo here what, 
perhaps, may be the opinion of the country 
—but to test the opinion of the House as 
to their trust in the Ministry. I had occa- 
sion last year to notice the unconstitutional 
course so freely adopted by these Gentle- 
men. I had occasion to show then, that 
such a course struck at the root of public 
discussions and public freedom. I held 
that it was a privilege of Members of this 
House freely to canvass the conduct of 
Government, without being forced to incur 
the responsibility of asking the House of 
Commons to sanction a change of Ministry. 
In 1803 we had a Ministry carrying on a 
war—we had an Opposition supporting 
the measures of the war; and when Mr. 


Mr, Disraeli 





by eminent Members of the House, and no 
one impugned their privilege so to address 
the House; or, when they criticised the 
conduct of the Government, told them to 
refrain from such remarks, and to test the 
question by a vote of want of confidence in 
the Ministry. Yet this repartee of last 
Session has been brought forward again 
by the Secretary at War. Sir, I protest 
against these opinions. I see their object, 
and know what their consequence will be. 
It will stop debate, it will degrade the cha- 
racter of the House, and put an end to dis- 
cussion, which is the soul of truth, and 
without which this House can never exist. 

But an hon. Baronet, who bears an 
honoured name, also rose early and unex- 
pectedly in the debate, and made a re- 
markable observation. Indulging, as I 
thought, in a misapprehension, to which I 
am surprised his acute mind could be 
liable, the hon. Baronet referred to a 
speech which I had felt it my duty to 
make last year, in which I said, in speak- 
ing of the causes of the present war, that 
no captious criticism respecting the con- 
duct of the war would ever, I hoped, be 
heard from us, and so seemed to think that 
he had established a case of inconsistency 
against my right hon. Friend in the course 
we are now pursuing. I think I then said, 
representing the feelings of my friends 
around me, that no future Wellesley, on 
the banks of the Danube, should ever com- 
plain, whatever other difficulties he might 
have to encounter, of the obstacles offered 
to him by an English Opposition. I need 
hardly say that observation referred to the 
military conduct of the war. I meant to 
say, and I think my meaning was under- 
stood by the House, that we had neither 
the presumption nor the wish to criticise 
the conduct of naval and military com- 
manders—that we would place in them 
that unlimited confidence which we were 
sure the country was prepared to place 
in men who had been selected by the 
responsible counsellors of Her Majesty; 
and that, whatever might be the fate of 
their operations, they should not look back 
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with feelings of bitterness to the factious 
criticism of political parties as having pre- 
vented or retarded that success to which 
their genius and their labours might have 
entitled them. But surely the hon. Baro- 
net the Member for Tamworth would not 
lay down for a moment that it is not the 
duty of the House of Commons carefully to 
sean, and severely even to criticise, the 
military expeditions conceived, and plan- 
ned, and matured in the Cabinet of the So- 
vereign? The hon. Gentleman will not, I 
suppose, for a moment maintain that Wal- 
cheren expeditions are not to be criticised, 
that conventions of Cintra or Sarratoga 
are to be passed by a humble House of 
Commons in subdued silence? Why are 
we a House of Commons? What chance 
have we of commanding the confidence of 
the people as being the sacred depositaries 
of the national sentiment, if, when national 
disasters occur, no echo to the feeling of 
the people is to be found in this House ? 
If here, of all places, we are to be met by 
a Minister who says, ‘‘If you disapprove 
of what has occurred, notwithstanding the 
emergency, notwithstanding the difficulties 
in which the Sovereign and the nation are 
placed, we call upon you to put your opi- 
nion to the test, whether or not there shall 
be a sudden change of the Ministers of the 
Crown.’’ I am sure that Gentlemen, on 
whichever side they may sit, will see upon 
reflection that these are principles too dan- 
gerous to public liberty to be encouraged, 
and that we must not for a moment sanc- 
tion the appeal of a Government that, upon 
their measures, whether successful or un- 
suecessful—however they may have been 
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thought, to a Minister, than the discussion 
of public questions in this House, where 
observations are at least conceived in the 
spirit of patriotism and expressed in the 
language of gentlemen. 

Having adverted to this remarkable 
expression on the part of the Govern- 
ment of a principle so unfavourable to 
public discussion, let me recall the House 
to the consideration of our actual condi- 
tion. I want to divest the subject of 
that cloud of official statistics which the 
Secretary at War has found it convenient 
to throw into our faces. I find no fault 
with the Secretary at War for taking this 
his first legitimate opportunity to vindicate 
the conduct of his office with respect to 
many accusations which have been made 
against it, not in this House; but allow me 
to remind the House, that the Secretary 
at War has been most successful in an- 
swering the charges which have not been 
made in the House of Commons. We are 
called upon to-night to decide whether we 
will agree to this Address, which, as far 
as I can follow its language, is an echo of 
the speech in my hand—a speech in some 
circumstances most remarkable, inasmuch 
as I believe it is the shortest speech that 
ever yet was delivered from the Throne, 
and is confined almost to one subject. Let 
me remind the House, however, that this 
speech commences by an admission of 
great importance—by an announcement 
which is certainly calculated to excite the 
attention of the whole country. We have 
here, in the gracious Speech of Her Ma- 
jesty, an announcement that Her Majesty 
is involved in a great war. Now, I want 





conceived, whatever may have been their 
objects or their consequences—it is the 
duty of the House of Commons, from a 
feeling of patriotism, to be silent, or to in- 
cur the responsibility of administration. 
Why, suppose that the House of Commons 
were silent—suppose that in this probably 
brief Session we had abstained from all 
criticism upon what has occurred and is 
oceurring—suppose that we had met and 
adjourned, having passed those necessary 
and formal measures which the Lord Pre- | 
sident has ready to propose to our notice 
—should we prevent discussion ?—should 


to impress the importance of this expres- 
sion upon the notice of the House. This 
time last year, when we were virtually, 
though not formally, in a condition of hos- 
tility, no Minister acknowledged that the 
war, which was soon formally to be an- 
nounced, was a great war. The most dis- 
tinguished Member of the Cabinet, the 
Lord President himself, had his hands so 
full of business last year that he had hardly 
any time to think of the war. Far from 
its being a great war in the opinion of the 
Lord President when Parliament last met, 
it was scarcely a war at all; but, even if 





we prevent the expression of dissatisfac- 
tion and discontent in the country? You) 
would have a dissatisfied people out of | 
doors, who, feeling that they could not 
give a constitutional expression to their | 
Sentiments, would have recourse to agita- 
tion—more inconvenient, I should have | 


it did result in such a catastrophe, the 
noble Lord was almost prepared to carry 
on a little civil war of his own. I do not 
mention this to taunt Her Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters, but these are the only traits by 
which we can ascertain what were then 
their feelings and opinions with respect to 
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this’ immense event. But when it became 
a formal as well as a virtual war, when it 
became necessary that a message from 
Her Majesty should be delivered to this 
House, when the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had, in consequence, to explain to 
the country and to the House how the war 
was to be carried on, it is quite clear that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer did not 
consider it to be a great war, for he 
brought forward a very meagre estimate, 
which anticipated the expense of the trans- 
port of troops to foreign countries, and also 
the expense of their return, both included 
in the estimate of the year. I believe I 
am not misrepresenting the right hon, Gen- 
tleman when I say that we have upon our 
votes of last Session a sum of money for 
the transport of 25,000 men to Malta and 
back again, a vote proposed by the Mi- 
nister of Finance, and passed by a subser- 
vient and uncritical Parliament. It is 
quite evident, then, that these eminent 
Gentlemen had not the least idea that they 
were engaged in a great war. The noble 
Lord and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
may have thought we were engaged in 
war, but they cannot have believed it was 
a great war, when the noble Lord was so 
indifferent to these foreign and external 
circumstances that he was prepared to 
propose a reconstruction of this House, 
and when the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, when called upon in his official capa- 
city to propose the first vote for the car- 
rying on of the war, anticipated, not merely 
the expenditure necessary for the transport 
of troops, but the expenditure necessary 
for the return of those troops to this coun- 
try, all in the course of the year. I think, 
therefore, Sir, it is necessary for us to 
consider the great importance of this 
phrase. Last year, according to the noble 
Lord, a war with Russia was a circum- 
stancesso insignificant that it ought not to 
prevent a reform in Parliament. The 
noble Lord now has found out that this is 
a great and not an insignificant war. The 
Chancellor of the Excheques, when he was 
of such a sanguine complexion, that on his 
first proposition of expenditure he antici- 
pated that the troops would return to this 
country in the course of the year, proved 
that, in his opinion, the war would not be 
a war really, but a demonstration. I am 
not now imputing it to the Government as 
matter of blame ; at the same time I reserve 
to myself the right to impute it to them as 
matter of blame—but I say it is quite clear 
that the Ministers of this country, at the 
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commencement of last Session, had no 
conception whatever of the position in which 
they were, or of the magnitude of the cir- 
cumstances which they had to encounter. 
My right hon. Friend the Member for 
Droitwich has, I think, indicated, under 
these circumstances, the course which a 
Conservative Opposition, rightly distin- 
guished from other Oppositions to which 
he has referred, is justified in taking. 
When Her Majesty appeals for support 
—when Her Majesty announces She is 
involved in a great war, and asks us for 
our assistance—it is our duty to express to 
Her Majesty that there are no means at 
our command that we will not place at 
Her disposal; but surely, if it is so evi- 
dent, so demonstrative, so transparent that 
Her Majesty’s advisers find themselves in 
a position which they did not anticipate— 
which they had not the prescience or sa- 
gacity to suppose would occur—it surely is 
not an unreasonable or factious course that, 
while we say we are prepared to support 
Her Majesty in this great struggle by 
every means in our power, we reserve to 
ourselves the right of expressing an opi- 
nion on the conduct of the Government in 
respect to this war in the interval, and to 
judge from that conduct of the manner in 
which they may spend the resources which 
we may place at their disposal. We have 
had a speech from the only Minister who 
has condescended to address the House of 
Commons thus suddenly summoned. We 
have had a speech of detail—I may say of 
statisties —adverting to subjects which 
never have been introduced into our dis- 
cussions, and which have really in no sense 
met the great objection which has been 
urged by my right hon. Friend. The 
Secretary at War has proved to us, ac- 
cording to his view, that the hospitals at 
Scutari at this moment are admirably at- 
tended to and regulated. I hope they 
are. I am willing to believe, upon the 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman, 
that they are sc. The right hon. Gentle- 
man has endeavoured to persuade us that 
the medical assistance which our army 
enjoys is sufficient, or, at least as great as 
any Ministerial ability could have supplied. 
I hope that it is so. All that the right 
hon. Gentleman says I wish to believe. 
But were it otherwise—if it were true that 
there had been this cruel suffering and ap- 
parent neglect—if it were true that the 
Commissariat (which no one has attacked, 
but which the right hon. Gentleman has 60 
elaborately vindicated) has been 60 defi- 
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cient—if there had been too few surgeons, 
too few nurses, and a meagre Commis- 
sariat—I.am sure that I should not have 
been one who would have attempted, from 
such cireumstances, to bring charges 
against the Administration of this country. 
I remember—and I may refer to the words, 
for I dare say no one else remembers 
them—that, having last year to touch on 
this subject, I said myself that at the be- 
ginning of war, after a peace so prolonged 
as that by which the blessing of Provi- 
dence we had enjoyed, the difficulties of 
inexperience must be so great that it 
would be most unjust and unbecoming for 
the House of Commons critically to ex- 
amine the conduct of individuals who, after 


- all, must be animated by sentiments as 


humane and influenced by responsibility 
much greater than ourselves. And _ to- 
night, Sir, I have not heard any expres- 
sions used in this House impugning the 
arrangements of the Commissariat or ar- 
rangements of a similar kind to which I 
have adverted: but to accusations that 
may have appeared in anonymous quarters 
the right hon. Gentleman has found time 
to make an elaborate answer, though no 
Member of the Government has found time 
to make an answer to charges brought in 


Member of this House, expressed with a 
knowledge of the subject, and conveyed 
with ability and in a spirit deserving, in 
my opinion, the thought and attention of 
this assembly. 


my right hon. Friend—acharge, let me again 
impress on the House, not brought forward 
in the way of ostentatious accusation as 
the foundation of Motions against the Go- 
vernment—not brought forward with any 
anxiety to damage the character of the 
Government—but brought forward neces- 
sarily from the position which we all oceupy 
at this moment, from the sudden summon- 
ing of Parliament, which calls upon us, by 
the Address moved by the hon. Gentleman 
Opposite, to express our opinion on public 
affairs. Before I advert to what was the 
distinet and really the only charge, yet so 
Important that no other was necessary, 
which has been made by my right hon. 
Friend, let me for a moment take this great 
question out of that cloud of the details of 
office with which it has been conveniently 
incumbered by the Secretary at War, and 
place it in its true and rude simplicity 
before the consideration of the House of 
Commons and of the country. 


I will advert in 2 moment | 
to what was the charge brought forward by | 
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It is some nine or ten months ago, after 
an agitating year of warning, that Her Ma- 
jesty was advised by Her Ministers to send 
a Message to Parliament to announce a de- 
claration of war against Russia. I say 
that no Ministers ever gave such important 
advice to their Sovereign under such fa- 
vourable circumstances as my Lord Aber- 
deen and his colleagues. Why, look at 
the facts! They had a unanimous Par- 
liament, and a unanimous people. The 
war was popular. This House had express- 
ed its willingness to vote any supplies, 
without any reference to party confidence 
whatever, which Her Majesty’s Ministers 
might propose. They had an overflowing 
Exchequer. They had a prosperous peo- 
ple. In addition to all these advantages, 
they had the most powerful ally in the 
world. Let it be understood you entered 
upon war under these circumstances. 
These circumstances are forgotten in the 
petty views and the petty details and the 
petty consequences which have been per- 
mitted to steal into our debates. We hear 
of the inconvenience of free government 
to powerful political action. It is snid 
that, although the public spirit under a 
despotic Government may not be equal to 


| the spirit of a free people—that, although 
debate against the Administration by a | 





the eonseript (not too adroitly introduced 
by the Secretary at War) may not fight as 
the militiaman who has been voluntarily 
enlisted, a despotism has still the advan- 
tages of unity of design, of singleness of 
purpose, and of that decision, vigour, and 
effect which is the consequence of such 
antecedents. But Her Majesty’s Ministers 
had both the unity of despotism and all 
the spirit of a free people on their side. 
What they wanted they might have had 
as readily as the Emperor of Russia when 
he signs a ukase. There was no number 
of men, noamount of treasure, which they 
might not have commanded, and the mo- 
ney was given freely by a free people, and 
the men were animated by that immortal 
spirit which has rendered their achieve- 
ments the mark for the approbation of an 
admiring world. They had, then, an over- 
flowing purse, a prosperous people, and a 
popular war. They had the most power- 
ful ally in the world. They had this com- 
bination of circumstances in their favour, 
on entering into this war, which no Mi- 
nistry at any period ever enjoyed before. 
I now ask the House for a moment to turn 
round and consider, not whether there were 
sufficient nurses or surgeons at Scutari— 
not what was the number of pots of mar- 
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malade which should be sent out towards | the feelings of every hearth in this country 
the support of our starving troops—but I} have been there absorbed; but at that 
ask the House to consider what have been | moment no one thought of the Black Sea, 
the results which this Ministry, with these | or of Sebastopol. They were of minor 
enormous advantages, have obtained. importance and of diminutive proportions 
You determined to attack the powerful | compared with those vast preparations 
ruler of a country against whom you had | and that enormous armament which was 
declared war in two opposite quarters of} draughted from our shores. under the 
the world—the extremities almost of his | blessings and the benison of our most ex- 
vast dominions ; you fitted out armadas to| perienced statesmen, and had the advan- 
attack him in two seas ; you sent out an| tage, moreover, of being commanded by a 
army which was to encounter him on the| true Reformer. Well, the Secretary at 
most important European river. What] War pretends that the capture of Bomar- 
have you done? The Secretary at War} sund was all that was intended or thought 
sneers at the notice which my right hon.| of at that moment. I will not say that 
Friend took of the achievements in the|the Secretary at War had then never 
Baltic. If the ideas of the Secretary at| heard of Bomarsund, because he is a well- 
War, that such success is a sufficient re- | informed Gentleman, and it might be per- 
turn for the efforts of this country are| sonal; but this I do know, that I have 
correct, then I confess I have little hope of | read, in an authoritative document, that it 
the successful conduct of the war by the| was not only projected, but that at one 
present Government. Why, Sir, let me| time it was settled, that the half-finished 
recall to the house the strength of the| fortifications in the Baltic should be de- 
united fleet that entered the Baltic. It| stroyed by Russia preparatory to the en- 
was greater than any armada that ever! trance of our fleets into that sea; and, 
figured in the history of our times ; it was | therefore, under those circumstances, and 
greater than the united fleets of France| remembering tlie policy which was after- 
and Spain that met Nelson at Trafal-| wards partially followed, I hardly think it 
gar. Let me recall to the House the! was worth while to send for a marshal of 
circumstances under which the sailing | France and 10,000 French troops to de- 
of that flect was inaugurated. It occa-| stroy that which a company of marines 
sioned a debate in the House of Commons, would have finished in a few hours, and 
and, therefore, I have no doubt it will be| which, at all events, was not accomplished 
in the recollection of every one present.| by that vast armada which had been sent 
The head of the Admiralty of this coun- | out. Surely, then, my right hon. Friend 
try, the profound statesman and expe-} was not irregular in alluding to the expe- 
rienced senator who had so long presided, | dition to the Baltic, and saying that, al- 
at various periods, over that department, | though one of our greatest enterprises, it 
himself was a guest at a public dinner} has not been attended by any results at 
which was given to the commander of that | all commensurate with the expectations of 
important enterprise. A veteran states-|the country. If my right hon. Friend 
man, one who had presided long over the | were not justified in this observation, why 
foreign affairs of the nation, a department | did not the noble Lord the President of 
which, it is supposed, imparts a peculiar | the Council propose a Vote of Thanks to 
character of discretion to human conduct those who were concerned in that enter- 
—that noble Lord was also present upon | prise? Had the noble Lord proposed such 
that occasion, and in the face of Europe, | a Vote, we should have been enabled to 
and before an applauding country—these, | make inquiries, and the Ministers might 
two of the men of whom, in this House, | have deen able to throw some light on that 
we are most proud—statesmen to whom | perplexed and obscure subject, and have 
Europe looks up with respect and awe—| afforded some. satisfaction to the public 
were the principal guests at a public ban-| mind. 
quet given at a political club, in order to| Then, Sir, I come to the second act of 
inaugurate the captaincy of this great| this war, which, let me impress upon you, 
enterprise. What were the expectations} was entered upon with advantages which 
which these speakers permitted the coun- | no Ministry ever yet experienced, and with 
try to indulge in? We are at this mo-| a combination of circumstances in our fa- 
ment entirely engrossed in the important | vour which never can occur again probably 
affairs which have taken place in the in the history of this country, What did 
Black Sea. For more than two months! you do with the army which you sent? 
Mr. Disraeli 
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You explained your conduct, and you ex- 
plained their course; but your explana- 
tions do not affect the result, and you 
cannot deny that they have accomplished 
nothing—that the plans which you had 
devised were barren and fruitless. The 
Secretary at War tells us that the Govern- 
ment were watching all that time the 
course of events, and that such troops as 
might have been spared by the pest, which 
was not contemplated, would have acted 
at the right moment and in the right quar- 
ter on the Russian forces ; but he has not 
told us that if it was necessary to move 
those troops there were any means to 
move them. Whatever might have been 
the fate of Silistria—whatever might have 
been the conduct of the Turkish army on 
the Danube—you have not answered the 
question whether you had prepared ade- 
quate, or any, means to move our army 
from Varna to the scene of action; and I 
think the hon. Member for Aylesbury has 
fully demonstrated that you had not. What 
is your next act? You attack with a force 
of 20,000 or 30,000 men a fortress proba- 
bly as strong as Gibraltar, and better pro- 
visioned. And under what circumstances 
did you undertake this enterprise? The 
Secretary at War tells you that their ob- 
ject was to strike at the heart of Russia 
in the south; and therefore they attacked 
Sebastopol. It was true, he admits, that 
in so doing our army was prepared with no 
reserve. Brave words, these! But why 
attack the place at the wrong time, and 
with ineffective means? It may be a 
question whether there should be a cam- 
paign in the Crimea; none that there 
should not be a winter campaign. But 
you have chosen a winter campaign, and 
what have been your preparations for it ? 
In November you gave orders to build 
huts. You have not yet sent out that 
winter clothing which is adapted to the 
climate. My right hon. Friend (Sir John 
Pakington) fell into a slight error, which 
I am sure he will permit me to correct, in 
his allusion to the loss of the Prince. He 
said that the winter clothing had been 
despatched by the Prince, and that the 
Government were exonerated because that 
clothing was lost. The right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. §. Herbert) speaks the truth, 
and frankly. He seems to think there is 
nothing like a clean breast for a Minister 
ma scrape, and he takes great credit for 
this specific clothing for the Crimean cli- 
mate; but the fact is, that the cargo of 
the Prince did not contain any special 
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winter clothing. It was only the common 
warm clothing for the troops, and not a 
cargo in any way occasioned by the winter 
campaign, which your policy has rendered 
necessary. You have invaded the Crimea; 
you have attacked Sebastopol; but you 
have chosen to do so at the very worst 
period. You have commenced a winter 
campaign in a country which most of all 
others should be avoided. You have com- 
menced such a campaign—a great blunder 
—without providing for it—the next great 
blunder. The huts will arrive in January, 
and the furs probably will meet the sun 
of May. These are your preparations ! 
But you say that time was of the great- 
est consequence—that if you had delayed 
fresh frosts would have been encountered. 
Surely, however, when a Ministry has so. 
managed the affairs of a country as to 
bring it to such a condition that at last 
they have to go to war with one of the 
greatest military Powers in the world, you 
will agree that the decision should be ar- 
rived at after deep thought, with ample 
knowledge. Surely one would have thought 
that statesmen who arrogate to themselves 
all the ability and all the experience of this 
House would so have played their cards, 
that in trying this great issue they would 
have essayed it under the most favourable 
circumstances, and not have incurred fear- 
ful odds. It is now two years since you 
were dallying with Russia with your diplo- 
matic overtures. You may possibly have 
supposed that your negotiations would ter- 
minate in peace. I believe the majority 
of you did; because I know that when a 
body of men of different opinions counsel 
together, they always take refuge in the 
consolatory conviction that they will not 
be called on to act. I believe, then, that 
this Cabinet of Coalitionists from the first 
flattered themselves that the tremendous 
circumstances they have to encounter, and 
which engage their most anxious thoughts 
by day and night, would never be a part 
of their lives. The First Minister of the 
Crown had never dreamt that at the ter- 
mination of his career he would be acting 
against that Russia of which he was the 
cherished and almost the spoiled child. 
And another Minister, who has indulged 
in dreams of political Liberalism, searcely 
thought that the latter days of his eminent 
eareer would thus approach his purpose. 
We know this from the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer at Manchester, and from his 
Budget in the House of Commons. We 
know by your confession that not two of 
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you are of the same opinion; yet, as re- 
sponsible men, it was your duty to have 
formed some policy two years ago. You 
appear to me not to have embraced any 
definite object or adopted any definite sys- 
tem. If you had, you would not have 
told us now that you are obliged to enter 
upon a winter campaign in the Crimea, 
because time is precious and that another 
month’s delay would have rendered it im- 
pregnable. This I maintain—that the 
Ministry which has involved this country 
in a war with Russia ought not to have 
taken such a course, unless they were pre- 
pared for all those consequences which men 
of experience, ability, and knowledge must 
have known, unless they shut their eyes 
wilfully to those consequences, must have 
ensued. 

I said just now that they had called 
Parliament together unexpectedly; but 
what I object to in the Government is, 
that they have done everything unexpect- 
edly in this great affair; they have done 
everything too late; and in all they have 
recommended they have given signs of 
vacillation of opinion and uncertainty of 
purpose, and, necessarily, feebleness of 
execution. These are little things—they 
may be nothing; but the doctors came 
after the men were wounded, and the 
nurses appeared always after the wound- 
ed had expired. These things were ne- 
ver cared for until the indignant sorrow 
of the nation called upon them to exercise 
the duties of Ministerial humanity. But 
the same fate seems to await them in all 
their course. Now it is the surgeons that 
are too late, now the nurses; after the 
battle reinforcements arrive; and at last 
the storm and hurricane, that everybody 
had been expecting, overwhelms our na- 
vies. This is not an overcharged picture, 
for it is founded upon fact. Does the 
House think it is judicious that, under 
such circumstances, Parliament should 
meet sub silentio? But even the resolution 
to call Parliament together was taken too 
late. They prorogued the Parliament to 
the 14th of December, and then, so uncer- 
tain was their purpose—so vacillating their 
conduct—so undefined their object—that, 
having assembled and connselled the So- 
vereign to prorogue Parliament to the 
14th of December, they find it necessary to 
invade the prerogative, and are obliged to 
avail themselves of the scurvy aid, com- 
paratively speaking, of an Act of Parlia- 
ment, to call us together on the 12th. I 
should like to know what influenced these 
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Gentlemen when they counselled the So- 
vereign to prorogue Parliament to the 
14th? And yet these are the men on 
whom the fortunes of the country depend. 
What are we to think of men who, taking 
into consideration all the circumstances of 
the nation, recommend to the Sovereign 
to prorogue Parliament till the 14th, which, 
virtually, was a meeting after Christmas, 
and then, in a panic, avail themselves of 
an Act of Parliament, and call us together 
on the 12th? I want to know why they 
changed their opinions? I want to know 
why it is necessary to provide now for an 
immediate increase of the forces, and why 
that was not done when it was recom- 
mended and sanctioned by the Sovereign ? 
It is in perfect keeping with the whole 
conduct of the Government, and adds 
another to the catalogue I have mention- 
ed. I want to know, in the dismal and 
deplorable cireumstances in which we are 
placed, and in which we are alone sustain- 
ed by the unsurpassed heroism of the Eng- 
lish troops, why they determined upon a 
winter campaign in the Crimea, without 
that assistance and support our soldiers 
ought to have reeeived? Such a step 
would have been considered most unneces- 
sary and unwise if Ministers had only ordi- 
nary foresight and sagacity. I will not 
say the disastrous position of our forces, 
when I recollect the glorious feats of arms 
they have accomplished—but certainly I 
may say that it is a deplorable state of 
things in which we find ourselves. 

It appears that towards the end of Ter 
Majesty’s Speech there is a specific for 
our dangers. It is not from the deeds 
of daring of our own gallant countrymen, 
or the enthusiasm and loyalty of the eoun- 
try, we are to look for extrication from the 
position in which we have been placed; 
but rather, as it seems to me, from the 
fact, as Her Majesty informs us, that, 
* together with the Emperor of the 
French, I have concluded an alliance with 
the Emperor of Austria, from which I 
anticipate important advantages to the 
common cause.”’ If the noble Lord (Lord 
John Russell) condeseends to address the 
House, I would impress upon him that 
it is expected from him, by the House and 
the country, that on this subject he should 
speak with some degree of frankness. We 
are asked in the Speech from the Throne 
to maintain this great war, and to pro- 
seeute it with vigour and foree. I main- 
tain that it is impossible to form an estt- 
mate of what our means will be to enable 
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Her Majesty to prosecute the war, unless 
we have some idea of the assistance she is 
to receive from her Allies. We know tlie 
assistance she receives from her Ally the 
Emperor of the French. It is precise, it 
is generous, it is cordial, it is sincere. It 
is doubly generous, because it is accorded 
to a Government, many Members of which 
were distinguished for the vituperative 
language in which they have spoken of 
that Prince. I know of nothing more to 
the credit of the French people—I know of 
nothing more to the credit of the French 
ruler and the French people—than the 
cordial manner in which they have co-ope- 
rated with the present Government in this 
war. I remember when the First Lord of 
the Admiralty inaugurated his manifesto 
against the Government of Lord Derby by 
a diatribe against the Emperor of the 
French—while I remember that another 
Member of the Cabinet, not so eminent, de- 
termined, in order to make his court in the 
proper quarter, to outdo the right hon. 
Gentleman; and, not satisfied with abusing 
the Emperor of the French, maligned and 
slandered the people of that country— 
when I remember these facts, and that 
the chief of the present Cabinet raised an 
opposition to the Government of which | 
was a Member on account of our indecent 
and precipitate recognition of Napoleon as 
Emperor, I must say that 1 admire the 
candour and generosity of our Allies. In 
his character, and in the character of his 
people, I have unlimited confidence. I 
believe the motives of our alliance are 
beyond the intrigues or the insolence of 
individuals ; it is a principle of civilisation, 
and a question of high feeling, which the 
Government, in my mind, do not compre- 
hend, which will continue to bind together 
Franee and England. France is an ally 
that does not want to he paid for the 
aid she gives you. She is not to be sub- 
sidised. She is a friend with whom a treaty 
need have no secret article. 

A year ago, after the massacre of Si- 
nope, when the Parliament met, and there 
were indignant demands from the Govern- 
ment of some explanation of their conduct, 
the First Lord of the Admiralty rose— 
and they could not trust a bad cause to 
a better man—and, with all his specious 
eloquence, came forward to the table, and 
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German Powers.’’ The massacre of Si- 
nope took place in order that we might 
obtain the alliance of the German Powers. 
Well, have they become our allies? I do 
not see that there is a treaty yet with Prus- 
sia; but Austria, we are told, has entered 
into a treaty from which we anticipate 
great advantages to the common cause. 
Now, I say that we should be the most 
spiritless body of men that ever lived, if, 
recollecting that a year ago an attempt 
was made to excuse your backslidings by 
the alliance with the German Powers— 
when we recollect that a year has elapsed, 
and that this treaty has not yet been 
brought into action—I say that we should 
be the most spiritless body of men on 
earth if we did not demand from the Go- 
vernment some franker explanation than we 
find in this niggard notice in the Speech of 
the Austrian Treaty. The noble Lord may 
say that it is not yet ratified, and that it 
will be laid on the table, and then we may 
all read it, but I can hardly believe that a 
man of his ability and spirit will make 
such a wretched excuse. I may agree 
with him that it is unusual, but the noble 
Lord should make a precedent on such an 
occasion, when sacrifices are demanded 
from the country, and should frankly in- 
form us of the terms of this treaty. 

Sir, if the assistance we are to derive 
be of a provisional and contingent cha- 
racter, I should say that, although we are 
ready to support Her Majesty with all the 
means in our power, it will be the greatest 
hallucination if we imagine that Austria is 
going to supply any of those means. I 
should have thought, indeed, that the 
noble Lord and his colleagues had had 
enough of the four points. if I remem- 
ber right, the present Government was 
formed upon four points. Was not there 
the preservation of peace—was not there 
there the extension of free trade—thirdly, 
was there not Parliamentary Reform—and 
then, as the fourth point, was there not 
national education? It was upon these 
four points that the Coalition Ministry was 
formed; but if we are to judge by this 
precedent—if we are to suppose that the 
four points which Austria is to secure 
are not easier of accomplishment than the 
four points which the noble Lord promised 
us, and for which some hon. Gentleman 





told us then, ‘*I will not defend the past ; | 
it is liable to much misconception. We, 
may have been idle or vacillating, but we 
had a great object to gain and to ac- 
complish, and that is the alliance of the | 


opposite sacrificed their principles, and 
some only sacrificed their party — but 
for which the noble Lord sacrificed both 
—I should certainly feel that we were 
not entitled to receive much encourage- 
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ment from this promise of the Austrian | respect to certain points of policy that have 
alliance. Sir, I maintain that it is the | been pursued; and he ended with saying, 
duty of the Government, on the subject | as I understood him, that, although he en- 
of this Austrian alliance, to be frank. If} tertained those objections, it did not appear 
they will not be frank with their oppo-|to him that they amounted to such a 
nents, whether they sit upon this side of| charge against the Government as would 
the House or the other, I would humbly | induce him to take part in any Motion for 
venture to say it would be wise upon the} a change of Ministers ; but that, if here- 
subject to be frank with thé people of this | after he did not find that those warlike 
country. The people of this country are | operations were carried on according to 
not so blind to questions of this character | what he believed to be the true policy of 
as they were a few years ago. The peo-| the country, he would himself join in any 
ple of this country are now beginning} Parliamentary effort that might be made 
to comprehend the enormous issue at} with reference to such a state of things. 
stake; and if they find that, with Parlia-| That declaration was in itself a satisfac- 
ment called together, their affairs in an/ tory one, and with the conduct of the right 
unsatisfactory state, this old ghost of the | hon. Gentleman I have no fault to find. 
Austrian alliances is again to haunt the | But the right hon. Gentleman who has now 
Chamber of their representatives, as our| spoken (Mr. Disraeli) has spoken in a 
main hope and aid, I think it is not at all | totally different spirit. He has attempted 
unlikely that they will feel considerable | by every means—while he, like his right 
disrelish at our condition, and think, there- | hon. Friend, does not propose to displace 
fore, it would be wise in the Government Her Majesty’s Ministers—he has attempt- 
to tell us what Austria really means. I/|ed to weaken the confidence which the 
think the House of Commons ought to country may feel in their efforts—he has 
know whether Austria intends merely to | attempted to weaken the alliance between 
watch the game, and profit by the first | this country and France—he has thrown 
opportunity, or whether she means to em- | out every objection that can occur to his 
ploy her troops? Is she an ally in spirit | fertile mind with respect to the alliance 
and in blood, as our ally in France? Yes, | into which we have recently entered, and 
England has a right to demand that from he has, in short, said everything that could 
the Government which has the manage- | de calculated to damp the hope which this 
ment of the crisis, and I suppose we shall country, as I believe, confidently entertains 
hear to-night; for, if not, 1 am convinced | of a glorious termination to the war. Sir, 
that this meeting of Parliament, and this, 1 cannot say, therefore—while I admire 
communication from Her Majesty, will not the speech of the right hon. Member for 
have the effect on the country which I, for Droitwich, and especially the feeling with 
one, earnestly desire. But if we are to| which he spoke of two hon. Members of 
have only an equivocal alliance—if we are | this House, one of whom is now no more— 
only to have an interference that will serve | 1 cannot say there was a single gleam of 
but to bewilder and to mystify—if we are | patriotism throughout the whole of the 
to negotiate when we ought to act, to stop! speech of the right hon. Gentleman the 
the course of national conduct when the! Member for Buckinghamshire. The right 
country, slow to eulist in questions of this | hon. Gentleman began with a most curious 
kind, but when, as their blood is up, de- prologue, which seemed to me, at that late 
termined to accomplish their object, I say;| hour of the night, peculiarly unnecessary 
if that is what we are to have, for me, at |} —namely, a protest in favour of liberty of 
least, let there be no Austrian alliance— | speech in this House, and said it was his 
no four points, no subsidies, no secret determination to resist any attempt by Mi- 
articles—but let France and England to- | nisters to suppress that freedom of speech, 
gether solve this great question, and esta- | Sir, which you ask from Her Majesty at 
blish and secure the liberties of Europe. | the beginning of every Session. Why, I 
Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: Sir, the right | am accused in certain not unpleasant pub- 
hon. Gentleman opposite, the Member for | lications of never speaking without utter- 
Droitwich (Sir J. Pakington), in a speech | ing an encomium on Magna Charta, but an 
of remarkable ability, and, at the same | encomium on Magna Charta would not be 
time, I think, of great fairness, asked for | more unnecessary or out of place than the 
an explanation from the servants of the | eloquent protest of the right hon. Gentle- 
Crown with respect to the circumstances | man in favour of liberty of speech. But 
upon which he entertained doubt, and with Ihe is so indignant upon this subject be- 
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cause he imagines that certain directions 
have been given which have not been given 
or thought of—but given to certain Mem- 
bers of this House—orders given, the 
right hon. Gentleman says, to the creatures 
of the Government, The right hon. Gen- 
tleman, who respects freedom of debate, 
calls a number of these Members the 
creatures of Government. That is not 
very respectful to that part of the House 
to which he refers. We certainly have a 
very great question before us, and we are 
engaged in a great contest. The right hon. 
Gentleman says that we have never con- 
ceived the true magnitude of the war. The 
right hon. Member for Droitwich alluded 
to a speech of mine last year. In this very 
speech of mine I find that I most dis- 
tinctly recognised the importance and mag- 
nitude of the enterprise. I said— 

“Tt is in this mighty contest that Europe is en- 
gaged, and I should be misleading the House if 
I were to tell them that, when engaged in a con- 
flict with such an enemy, with a Sovereign of 
immense power, of great influence, and of great 
talents, we may hope for an early termination of 
the contest.” [3 Hansard, exxxv. 611.] 

That shows, at all events, that I did 
not attempt to diminish the greatness 
of the contest, or induce the House to 
hope for a very speedy termination. As 
my right hon. Friend the Secretary at 
War has so eloquently enlivened and un- 
ravelled the details of this subject, I will 
not attempt to go over the same ground ; 
but I will touch on some of the greater 
points of this question before the debate 
is closed. In the first place, with respect 
to the army we have sent to the East. 
That army, at the request of Omar Pacha, 
took up a position in Varna and the neigh- 
bourhood, from which it was supposed an 
effort might be made to raise the siege of 
Silistria. But it is said that we have not 
shown that that army was provided with 
the means of transport. I can only say 
that the means of transport were collected, 
and that if the siege of Silistria had not 
been raised, those means would have been 
sufficient, and the army would have ad- 
vanced, though it was by no means an easy 
operation at that season of the year. But 
is it such an easy thing at the commence- 
ment of a war to provide all the means for 
carrying iton? I remember the Duke of 
Wellington saying in private that he was 
obliged to leave a brigade of infantry at 
Lisbon for three months because he had no 
means of transporting it to head-quarters, 
although all the means of Portugal were 
at his command. But the hon. Member for 
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Aylesbury (Mr. Layard) said, you suffered 
the army to land on the beach of the 
Crimea without any provision for them on 
that occasion. Would he have had Lord 
Raglan to have sent word the night before, 
that the means of transport might have 
awaited his arrival? With an enemy in 
his neighbourhood, could he have said that 
he intended landing at Eupatoria? Still 
there were means provided at Varna and 
its neighbourhood. But the main question 
is, whether such an expedition should have 
been undertaken. In considering that 
question I beg the House to consider what 
must have been the alternative. We had 
sent an army to assist Turkey; not only 
an English but a French army was assem- 
bled in that country, and the Danube hay- 
ing been recrossed by the enemy, what was 
the course open tous? Should we have 
taken the army back to Constantinople, 
and allowed it to remain there the rest of 
the summer? No; it is quite obvious 
such a course would have been a great dis- 
appointment to the people of this coun- 
try; it would have been a great dis- 
appointment to the army itself, and the 
national spirit would have been shaken by 
taking a course which implied so great a 
fear of the forces of Russia. Well, then, 
should we order the army across the Da- 
nube to act against the Russian army? If 
we had done so, we should have been 
met by the immense forces concentrated 
in Bessarabia, and, therefore, no such 
movement could have been undertaken 
with any effect. There remained, there- 
fore, the question of the expedition to 
the Crimea, and although there were 
many parties against that expedition, there 
were some of the ablest men both in the 
French army and fleet and the English 
army and fleet who spoke with confidence 
of such an expedition. I confess I was 
one of those who felt confidence init. I 
believed it was a great risk, but I believed 
there was a great object to be attained ; 
that if we destroyed that stronghold of 
Russian power—Sebastopol—we should 
be enabled to give to Turkey that security 
which was the great purpose of the war. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Droitwich alluded to a speech of mine, 
and said that in that speech I gave notice 
to Russia that such an expedition was to 
be undertaken. But the tone of that: 
speech was entirely misapprehended. It 


had often been asked what was the object 
of the war; and I was endeavouring to 
point out those guarantees upon which 
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Turkey might again be enabled to resume 
her relations with Russia. 1 said that the 
Treaty of Adrianople could not be renew- 
ed, and that no security ol ange could be 
had so long as Russia had a stronghold 
supplied with all arms, and a large fleet 
ready to sail with a fair wind down upon 
the Porte. But, Sir, with respect to the 
sentiments which I then uttered, I have 
referred to them now not merely for the 
purpose of showing what a wrong interpre- 
tation had been placed on them, but for 
the purpose of saying that what I consider- 
ed to be necessary then I consider to be 
necessary now. I believe no peace will be 
safe for Turkey, I believe no peace will be 
honourable to this country, which left Se- 
bastopol in the same menacing position in 
which it had been of late years before the 
war. Well, if that is the case, how im- 
portant it !s that, by our success in the 
Crimea, we should attain the means of 
fixing these conditions. The question 
really was, whether an expedition should 
be sent against Sebastopol this year be- 
fore any additional fortifications could be 
constructed for its defence ; or whether it 
should be sent in some future year, when 
our own army might be stronger, but when 
not only Sebastopol, but the intrenchments 
of every landing place in the Crimea, would 
have been strengthened. I will not refer 
to what the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
said with respect to the Baltic fleet, except 
to. say that I think the Admirals who have 


commanded both in the Black Sea and thie | 


Baltic have been very unfairly attacked. 
I believe that it would have been a great 
misfortune if, by an unsuccessful attack 
on a place like Cronstadt, which has great 
means of defence, we should have involved 
the loss of three or four of our line-of- 
battle ships. The panic caused by such 
an event would have been very injurious to 
us, and would have impeded the general 
progress of the war. Nor will I enter 
upon the question of reinforcements, as 
the subject has already been alluded to at 
great length by my right hon. Friend the 
Secretary at War. I will only say that, 
in the war of 1793, and jin the war which 
followed the peace of Amiens, we were 
only able to send, in the first instance, 
1,700 men, and in the second instance, 
3,000 men, even after the war had lasted 
for four years. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Droitwich, and my hon. 


Friend the Member for Aylesbury, referred | 


to the treaty with Austria ; I do not pre- 
tend to give the House an accurate state- 
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ment of the terms of that treaty, but I am 
quite ready to say what I think has been 
the position, and what is the position, of 
Austria in regard to this country. I have 
never been satisfied that Austria has pur- 
sued that course which her duty to Europe 
should have induced her to take. I think 
that in this case, which concerns all Europe, 
and with which the independence of Europe 
is intimately concerned, Austria, as a great 
European Power, ought to have earlier 
joined the maritime Powers. I think, be- 
sides, that Austria was more nearly affect- 
ed by the question at issue, and that her 
danger was greater than that of England 
and France ; but, on the other hand, a 
cautious Power like Austria saw that the 
danger to her of a war with Russig was 
greater than it could be to England and 
France. Neither England nor France had 
anything to fear from an invasion of their 
territories by Russia, No one could ex- 
pect a Russian army of invasion to land in 
France or England; but not so with re- 
gard to Austria. Austria had got a large 
army in Poland, and if Gallicia had been 
attacked by Russia, after one or two vic- 
tories the road to Vienna would have been 
open. The military establishment of Aus- 
tria was low, and had been reduced very 
lately, and her first step was to increase 
her military foree. It was only at the end 
of July last that her preparations were 
nearly completed; and I remember per- 
fectly well at the end of the Session that 
I stated, in answer to a question from the 
hon. Member for Montrose (whose absence 
this evening I lament)—that I said, though 
Austria was pledged not to make any 
arrangement with Russia, except on cer- 
tain bases that had been laid down, she 
was by no means pledged to undertake a 
war in conjunction with the maritime 
Powers. She has now gone a step fur- 
ther, but she has not even yet gone so far 
as to say that, if before the end of the 
year peace be not made with Russia, she 
will become a belligerent. She has only 
gone this length—she has agreed that, if 
she should be at war with Russia, a treaty 
offensive and defensive should ipso facto 
exist between Austria, England, and 
France. She has likewise agreed that, 
before the end of the year, she will take 
into further consideration what steps she 
will be prepared to take with respect to the 
terms of peace with Russia. Now, | 
understand the meaning of that article— 
certainly as not containing anything very 


precise in itself—I understand, however, 
| 
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the meaning of that article to be that, 
if England and France shall propose 
conditions of peace which are im con- 
formity with the four bases, and which 
seem to Austria to come within the terms 
of those bases, and if Russia shall refuse 
her assent to such treaty of peace, then 
Austria will no longer hesitate, but take 
part in the alliance against Russia, and 
that an offensive and defensive alliance 
will take place. I du not wish to overstate 
the engagement in any way; and I admit 
that Austria might still, at the last moment, 
say that the terms proposed—these four 
bases explained in a way I did not expect 
—would reduce Russia too much, and di- 
minish too greatly her weight in Europe, 
and that she could never be expected to 
agree to them. Such might be her lan- 
guage. She leaves herself at liberty to 
say this without any breach of faith, and 
one of the last things 1 should wish to do 
would be to impute to Austria a breach of 
faith if ultimately she did not form part of 
the alliance ; but my explanation is that 
she does coneur with us in respect to the 
bases that are absolutely necessary for the 
security of Turkey; and that if Russia 
does not consent to a treaty of peace 
founded on those bases, then that in the 
next campaign the forces of Austria will 
be joined with those of England and 
France. It may be said that we should 
have gone further and have got better 
terms. It is easy to say that these are 
terms which should not have been accept- 
ed; but we could not force terms on an 
independent Power; and it is better to 
have such a treaty with Austria rather 
than leave ‘Austria unconnected with us 
and without any ties to bind her to us. 
That was the belief of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, and still more strongly the per- 
suasion of the Government of the Empe- 
ror of the French—that it was wise to en- 
ter upon these engagements, such as they 
were, and that the success of the war was 
thereby promoted. I have always thought 
it was much to be lamented that Austria 
should be so tardy, and Russia had been 
enabled to despatch a part of her troops on 
the Danube to the Crimea, which placed | 
our gallant troops there at so great a dis- 
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advantage. I would agree with much of 
what the hon. Member for Aylesbury has 
said with respect to three of the conditions, 
but that I never have been able to get any- 
body to tell me how we are to effect our | 
object except by a long and protracted | 
war. TI cannot see how the Emperor of 
Russia, being of the same religious com- 
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munion as 11,000,000 of the subjects 
of the Sultan, and having their sym- 
pathy, how he is ever to be prevented 
from having a considerable influence 
over those subjects. I believe we may 
limit that influence, and prevent his hay- 
ing the power which the Menchikoff note 
proposed he should have. I believe by 
uniting the other Powers in a general 
guarantee, and accepting from the Sultan, 
instead of a treaty with Russia, a general 
declaration in favour of his Christian sub- 
jects, we may deprive Russia of her pro- 
tectorate. But I do not believe that any 
articles that could be framed could eritirely 
deprive Russia, in time of peace, of the in- 
fluence ] have mentioned. If that be the 
case, so much more necessary is it that we 
should not allow to Russia the means of 
invading or conquering Turkey. This ap- 
peared to me, in July last, to be the essen- 
tial terms of peace, and I have not altered 
my opinion. I was sorry to hear my hon. 
Friend speak of the battle of Inkerman 
as a ‘*fatal battle.’’ Now, my belief is, 
that though the losses were heavy, and 
though the nation has great reason to de- 
plore those losses, and although many 
families will spend the approaching season 
in affliction who might have hoped to pass 
it in joy and comfort, yet that, for a great 
national object, the victory has not been 
thrown away. The bravery, the unflinch- 
ing valour, which were displayed upon the 
heights of Inkerman, will teach the nations 
of Europe to respect our character and the 
military prowess which we have shown, 
and it is as likely as almost any event that 
could be named to bring about the conclu- 
sion of an honourable peace. Deeds like 
these, you may depend upon it, though 
not followed by the rout of an enemy, or 
accompanied with the gain of a large ter- 
ritory, or the surrender of a fortress, will 
be fruitful of consequences. They main- 
tain the character of the nation by whose 
soldiers they are achieved. While this 
country has such deeds of heroism to 
boast of, you may depend upon it that the 
mightiest nations of Europe will dread our 
enmity, and be anxious to secure our 
friendship. With this persuasion, I shall, 
on a future oceasion, ask the House to 
vote its thanks to those gallant men, and 
to our gallant allies, the French army, who 
fought by the side of our troops at Alma 
and Inkerman, and assisted them to de- 
feat the enemy. With such an alliance, 
with such prudent conduct in regard to 
other Powers, and with the determina- 
tion in this country, which I believe is 
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strong, that the war in which Her Majesty | and their energies quickened, by impartial 
is at present engaged must be brought to | judgment and generous confidence ; the 
a just, and honourable, and glorious termi- | operations of the fleet and camp must be 
nation, I feel full of hope for the result of | neither impeded nor crippled by jealous 
the contest. criticism, or that unhappy stint which in 
Question put, and agreed to. former wars prolonged their miseries abroad 
Committee appointed, ‘to draw up anjand burdens at home. Our resolutions 
Address, to be presented to Her Majesty | must be neither slow nor feeble, our ample 
upon the said Resolution :’-—Mr. Henry resources must be ungrudgingly applied, 
Herbert, Mr. Leveson Gower, Lord John | there must be no room for unavailing re- 
Russell, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, | grets in the future, or misunderstanding 
Viscount Palmerston, Sir George Grey, | and doubt of our earnestness and sincerity 
Sir James Graham, Sir Charles Wood, | on the part of a people which now enthusi- 
Mr. Sidney Herbert, Sir William Moles-  astically calls upon us to be bold, and 
worth, Mr. Attorney General, Mr. Solicitor | cheerfully consents to every sacrifice that 
General, Sir John Young, Mr. Cardwell, | may add strength to its heroic defenders. 
The Judge Advocate, Mr. Wilson, Mr. | To every measure calculated to place the 
Hayter, and Mr. Bouverie, or any Five of | naval and military forces in a condition to 
them :—Queen’s Speech referred. | fulfil the expectations of the country, my 
Adjourned at half after Two o'clock. hearty concurrence will be given. Whilst 
ware | I cannot but deplore many acts of improvi- 
HOUSE OF COMMONS | dence in the preparations and prosecution 
nme of the war, I will not stop to dilate on the 

Wednesday, December 13, 1854. ‘unwelcome truth. My main motive in 
MixutEs.] New Memsers Sworx.—For -— rising is to give utterance to my exultation, 
eg foremag dl Samuel Guinness, Esq. an |when I consider the ardent bravery, the 
io M | patient endurance, the magnificent display 
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of lofty heroism made by our army in the 
Crimea, in the face of an unprecedented 


Report of Address brought up, and read. | opposition, by an enemy superior in num- 
ApmiraL WALCOTT observed, that no} bers and resources, an antagonist whose 
naval officer having addressed the House | strength we now begin to estimate without 


on the debate of the previous evening, he 


exaggeration in either extreme, and their 


might be pardoned for occupying their at- | forbearance to foes stained by inhumanity 


tention for a few moments. Sir, it ap-| 
pears to me that perfect unanimity in Par- | 
liament at this crisis is vitally necessary | 
for the welfare of the country. Every 
public measure which affects the one ab- 
sorbing topic of our times, must be the 
collective act of all. The noblest motives 
of human action nerved us to begin the 
contest, from which England’s honour for- 
bids us to retire till the flag is furled in 
victory—patriotic foresight for the security 
of our possessions, and hatred of oppres- 
sion. We were stimulated by no appre- 
hension of invasion, no desire of adding 
fresh dominions, no fears of a discontented 
population ; unenfeebled by an almost con- 
tinuous peace of nearly forty years, the 
national spirit instinctively acknowledged 
the justice and imperative necessity of the 
war, forced upon us by a Power, dangerous 
from its violation of treaties, and formid- 
able from its brute force. To the appeal of 
the Sovereign the whole people responded 
with one heart and voice. Our debates, 
then, must be free from party spirit and fac- 
tious opposition. The conduct of our com- 
manders by sea and land must be estimated, 
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and the grossest treachery. To the future 
I look forward without the slightest feeling 
of despondency, for I am convinced that 
our splendid army under its great chief (a 
worthy successor of his illustrious master) 
will be found equal to every emergency, 
and come forth from any position, however 
perilous in which it may be involved, with 
new honour and additional lustre to the 
high reputation which it bears deservedly 
among the military nations of the earth. 
It is our paramount duty to secure efficient 
reinforcements, and to maintain to a stand- 
ard commensurate with our power and 
their requirements, our fleets and armies, 
in order to ensure the success of forth- 
coming contests at the least possible loss 
to the sister services. Not to strain every 
effort to carry out this object would be eri- 
minal; to pause, and nicely count the cost, 
would be ignominious. The sword we have 
drawn untarnished, must be sheathed with- 
out a stain: sorrow and suffering are un- 
avoidable, but never let the mourner say 
their dead fell in vain, or that timid 
counsels inflicted more wounds than the 
weapons of the Czar. It has not been the 
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good fortune of the nayy to achieve hither- 
to its wonted victories, but I am sure the 
army is not insensible to the great services 
it gave, such as were invaluable in all its 
eventful progress. Need I allude to the 
zeal, the ability, the prudence shown in 
the embarkation of the troops at Varna, 
their transport to and landing at Eupatoria, 
and the support on these aboard rendered 
by our fleet? The names of the Admirals 
so commanding, and the co-operation of 
the officers and men employed, will stand 
illustrious in the annals of the British 
Navy, and give a happy augury of the 
prowess they will evince when more imme- 
diately engaged with an enemy which has 
not dared to cope with them at sea, and I 
trust I may, without injustice to other 
ofticers, associate the name of a‘near rela- 
tion (Admiral Sir Edward Lyons), having 
exhibited the highest qualities in the per- 
formance of the duties which more imme- 
diately attached to him. Side by side our 
soldiers and sailors fight with the sailors 
and soldiers of France, whom an alliance 
of principle, not policy, binds to us the 
joint conservators of European civilisa- 
tion. Their interests are identified with 
our own, their glory is our glory, and they 
will add triumph to triumph. The cordial 
friendship of that country, cemented by our 
mingled blood, will, in my heart I believe, 
counterbalance the evil of the war. 

Mr. PELLATT said, he could not 
suffer this opportunity to pass without 
congratulating the House upon their de- 
termination not to tie the hands of the 
Government in any manner with respect 
to the conduct of the war; and he believed 
that if the country gave them a generous 
support the result would be, it would be 
brought to a successful conclusion; for 
never had our troops met with more bril- 
liant success than during this campaign. 
He represented not only merchants, bank- 
ers, and tradesmen, but especially the 
working classes, and he assured the House 
that the feeling of the whole metropolitan 
population was one of entire unanimity in 
favour of prosecuting the war with energy, 
and, at the same time, they desired that 
the powers of the Government for pur- 
suing it with honour and success should 
be increased. He thought the emergency 
should be met by a special war tax, to be 
levied on land, the funds, railways, and 
other capital ; and that, by way of compen- 
sation, the duties on French wines should 
be reduced to 1s. a gallon. Such a redue- 
tion would tend to cement our present 
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cordial alliance with our French allies, 
from which he anticipated the most im- 
portant results. The stamp on newspapers 
might also be abolished. Such an altera- 
tion in our system would be far better 
than an increase of the income tax, which 
already pressed with great severity on the 
working classes. 

Sir H. WILLOUGHBY said, it ap- 
peared to him that the Government were 
asking too much of the House, when they 
asked them to express their satisfaction at 
the treaty between France and England 
and Austria—a document of which the 
knew at present nothing. What had 
passed between Austria and the German 
Powers had excited great interest as to 
her future poliey; and it was going too 
far to imply any satisfaction with that of 
which the House was still ignorant. In 
the other House, indeed, it had been stated, 
that the expressions used in the Address 
pledged the House to nothing; but in that 
House they had received no such assur- 
ance. He thought there was much to re- 
gret in the way in which the House dealt 
with foreign affairs ; public opinion was 
never consulted, because everything was 
done by the Government before the people 
knew anything about it. Their sentiments, 
therefore, on any subject having relation 
to our foreign policy, always came too late. 
They never had an opportunity of influ- 
encing public opinion, and therefore did 
no good. Thus if they had in 1853 boldly 
expressed their views and resolutions as 
to the course to be pursued in regard to 
Russia, that would have produced far 
greater effect than all the protocols and 
despatches which they had the pleasure of 
reading—after the events. It was a most 
important question—what was the expres- 
sion of the House on foreign policy? It 
was truly nothing. If they wanted, in- 
deed, to’ know anything about foreign 
affairs, they must consult documents with 
which they were not furnished, except in 
other channels than their own papers. 
And usually it was not in this country that 
they learned anything at all, but abroad. 
Thus, in 1853, a despatch from our own 
Foreign Minister was published in every 
European journal before the House of Com- 
mons had it! The House was a cipher 
as to foreign policy; and he desired to 
know how long this was to continue, and 
whether, in the present instance, the treaty 
would be laid upon their table before they 
were called upon to express an opinion 
upon it? There had been another conyen- 
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tion between Austria and Turkey as to the 
occupation of the Principalities, as to which 
he had asked last year whether this coun- 
try was a party to it. The Austrians en- 
tering the Principalities, not as declared 
belligerents, but neither as allies, had pa- 
ralysed the movements of the Turks, and 
enabled Russia to detach a large force to 
act against us in the Crimea. In fact, the 
real source of the mischief was the vacil- 
lating policy of the German Powers; and 
Austria had an excuse for this in the ab- 
sence, on our own part, of any definite 
policy. It appeared to him that Austria 
wished England and France to pay the 
piper, while she derived all the benefit, 
without sharing a shilling of the expense. 
Unless we had a clear and decided policy, 
we could not expect to obtain that firm 
and lasting peace which was the object of 
all these costly and bloody proceedings. 
With regard to the expedition into the 
Crimea, more detailed information was 
necessary. It now appeared that the Go- 
vernment assumed all the responsibility of 
it, and that none of it belonged to the com- 
manders ; let that be distinctly understood. 
An expedition in July might have been 
wise, which in September would be unwise. 
It was a question of time; and the Govern- 
ment had selected a time when they might 
have expected that the Russians would be 
able to send large reinforcements into the 
Crimea, being relieved trom the Baltic 
fleet, and all danger of Turkish invasion 
having disappeared ; added to which it was 
a time at which storms in the Euxine were 
to be expected, which might have perilled 
and defeated the whole enterprise. He 
had been in the Crimea himself, and knew 
that at that period of the year storms were 
certain tooceur. The expedition had been 
made on an entirely wrong foundation. 
The base of its operations was to be the 
fleet—a fleet on a lee shore, liable to sud- 
den and violent storms. If the storm 
which had taken place on the 14th of No- 
vember had, as it might have, happened 
on the 14th of September, we should have 
lost half our ships and very likely half our 
troops, and certainly the expedition would 
have been defeated, if not destroyed. It 
was a question of time, and the wrong 
time had been chosen. There was another 
point which he wished to have cleared up 
—what was the real object Government 
proposed to itself in sending the expedition 
to the Crimea? Supposing Sebastopol to 
be taken, would the Allied Powers be any 
better off ? Could we hold it? If we could, 
Sir H. Willoughby 
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would it be of any use to us? He had 
been there, and thought not; and, at all 
events, we had not gone the right way to 
take it. It was not a mere fortress, it 
was a fortified position some ten or twelve 
miles in extent, with about a dozen forts, 
of which when one was taken, another 
could at once play upon it. And to invest 
such a fortified place—without investing 
which it was almost impossible to take it— 
would require 100,000 men, defended as it 
was by an army 40,000 in number—instead 
of which we had 50,000 French and Eng- 
lish, We must remember that our small 
army had, for the first time, been thrown 
on a hostile shore, where no supplies or 
assistance could be obtained. Our mili- 
tary history afforded no parallel to such a 
ease as this; and if we were brought well 
out of the difficulty, we should owe it only 
to the courage of our forces, and not to 
any wisdom with which the plan had been 
conceived, or any skill with which it had 
been contrived. What was the policy and 
what were the prospects of the Govern- 
ment? Could they explain? They had 
no definite policy ; and without it the war 
was as likely to last ten years as two. 

Mr. ALCOCK said, he did not wish to 
disturb the unanimity which appeared to 
prevail respecting the Address. At the 
same time that was a proper opportunity 
to make observations on the general sub- 
ject of the war. He believed that the 
country had a right to be, as he believed it 
was, dissatisfied with the manner in which 
the war had been conducted. Parliament 
had been even too willing to grant any- 
thing that could be required to enable the 
Government to carry on the war with 
vigour ; but up to the present time nothing 
had been done. Ministers would have to 
explain to the country with regard to the 
fleet in the Baltic, how it was that the 
finest fleet that ever sailed from the shores 
of England, having gone eight months 
ago full of expectation and hope, had 
returned, having done nothing. He cer- 
tainly did find fault with the Duke of New- 
eastle for having sent such a fleet to a sta- 
tion where it was impossible that it could 
do anything worthy of its magnitude and 
efficiency. If it had been three times the 
force, would he have expected it to attack 
the Sebastopol of the north, to attack 
Cronstadt and take St. Petersburg? Did 
he know that it was absurd to expect that 
it would take Cronstadt? If he did so, he 
must say that he was grossly deceived and 
grossly in error. If his intention was 
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metely to maké a demonstration, the fleet 
was three times too large for such a pur- 
pose. Half of it would have sufficed to 
keep the Russian fleets in their harbours, 
and to protect our commerce; the other 
half ought to have been in the vulnerable 
part of Russia, in the Black Sea and the 
Crimea. Therefore, he said the Minister 
had foolishly thrown away a powerful fleet 
and an enormous expenditure for no object 
whatever. But if the Minister of War 
was open to censure for having so injudi- 
ciously sent such an enormous force to the 
Baltic, he was still more open to censure 
for not having sent a sufficiently large 
army to the Crimea. It was said last 
night by the Secretary at War that this 
was the largest army this country had ever 
sent forth, namely, 53,000 men. But what 
had other nations done? In 1832 the 
French and English took upon them to 
separate Belgium from Holland, and the 
French Government sent 66,000 men to 
besiege Antwerp, the citadel of which was 
oceupied by 5,000 Dutch troops. In 1812 
what force did France send to invade Rus- 
sia? Notlessthan 450,000 men. In 1828, 
when Russia invaded Turkey, an army of 
160,000 men crossed the Danube in the 
first campaign, and in the second cam- 
paign 140,000 more ;. while at the signing 
of the Treaty at Adrianople, in 1829, there 
were only 15,000 of these men left. But 
in the year 1854, when England, France, 
and Turkey combined to make war against 
Russia, they sent 50,000 men to invade 
Russia—a country occupying a sixth part 
of the globe, and containing 70,000,000 of 
people. No wonder that the Allied Powers 
had done nothing up to this very time. A 
military man of some distinction, who had 
recently published A Tour in Turkey, 
recommended a campaign of a very dif- 
ferent kind from that which had been 
adopted. He said that the allied army 
should have attacked the Crimea from the 
south-east part, and that they should have 
made sure that all the Caucasian ports 
were free from the power of Russia. They 
ought to have made a point of taking Anapa. 
This was a first-rate fortress, the key of 
the Caucasus and the Sea of Azoff, and yet 
we had never attempted to take it. After 
taking possession of that fortress, they 
ought to have raised thousands of irregular 
horsemen among the Caucasians, and at 
the same time opened a communication 
with the Cireassian chief Schamyl. One 


of the greatest difficulties which had been 
experienced by our armies had been the 
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want of horses, both to mount our own 
cavalry and to supply the means of trans- 
port; but if we had possession of Anapa 
we should have found plenty of excellent 
animals, Our forees ought to have cap- 
tured the town, to have spent their money 
amongst the people, and to have taken 
every opportunity to cultivate their friend- 
ship. Already the Tartars were well dis- 
posed towards us, and there would have 
been no difficulty in raising an excellent 
corps of irregular cavalry from amongst 
them. Why then, he would ask, had this 
important step been overlooked, and why 
had not our generals put themselves in com- 
munication with the great chief Schamyl ? 
Had what he was recommending been done, 
our rear would have been secure, and the 
allied troops might have advanced gradually 
and with perfect safety upon Sebastopol. 
These advantages, he was afraid, we had 
now in a great measure lost ; for the Rus- 
sian Government must already have per- 
ceived the friendly disposition of the Tar- 
tars towards our troops, and would, of 
course, take care to counteract that feeling 
next year. With respect to the Address 
he had, of course, no objection to it. On 
the contrary, his only complaint was, that 
the Government should not have taken 
more vigorous steps at an earlier period, 
and he trusted that such suecours would 
be sent to the Crimea as would, at any 
rate, render the position of our army safe. 

Cotonen SIBTHORP said, he fully 
agreed with the right hon. Member for 
Droitwich (Sir J. Pakington) that the Go- 
vernment had exhibited gross apathy, and 
that, had more vigour marked their mea- 
sures in the outset, a great deal of blood- 
shed would have been saved. He yielded 
to none in admiration of the courage dis- 
played by our troops, and he would be 
willing to lend his assistance to any body 
of statesmen who would bring the contest 
to a successful issue. With regard to 
Austria, he confessed the noble Lord the 
President of the Council entertained a better 
opinion of that Power than he did. As the 
House might suppose, he had no very great 
admiration for foreigners. Without at all 
intending to question the respectability of 
tailors, it was said that nine tailors made 
aman. He was sure it would take ninety- 
nine foreigners to make one thorough good 
Englishman. He wished there were more 
men in the Government like the noble Lord 
the Member for the Home Department— 
colleagues who would show some signs of 
his wisdom, energy, and spirit of independ- 
12 
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ence; but that was hopeless. He would 
support the Government if they would pur- 
sue a vigorous policy; but there must be 
an end to all shirking for the future. 

Mr. RICE said, he could not listen to 
the observations of the hon. Member for 
Surrey (Mr. Alcock) with reference to the 
Baltic fleet without saying that it did not 
require to be a naval officer to see the 
insufficiency of the crews on board that 
fleet before it went to sea. It was the 
finest fleet of ships that ever had been sent 
from this country, and there were most 
gallant officers on board of it, and nothing 
could more decidedly show their gallantry 
than the readiness with which they went to 
sea with such crews, one-half of whom were 
landsmen. Now, however, it was in a most 
efficient condition, both as regards officers 
and seamen. What would have been the 
consequences if that fleet had not been 
in the Baltic? They would have had 
the Russian fleet in the North Sea. The 
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QUER: I am sure, Sir, it is the wish 
and feeling of this House, of which I re- 
cognise the propriety, that we should not 
now repeat the discussion of last night; 
but at the same time there are one or two 
questions that have been put by hon. Mem- 
bers in the course of this conversation in 
the presence of Members of the Govern- 
ment, and I think it would not be entirely 
respectful to them that these questions 
should remain without an answer. In 
speaking of the questions that have been 
put by hon. Gentlemen in the course of 
this conversation, I certainly do not intend 
to refer to inquiries that were made, both 
by the hon. Baronet opposite and the hon. 
Member fer Surrey, with respect to mili- 
tary operations. The hon. Member be- 
jhind me says, Why did you not attack 
Anapa ? another hon. Member says, Why 
did you not organise an irregular force ? 





another hon. Member says, What will you 
| do with Sebastopol if you should get it; 


hon. Member for Surrey seemed to think ! and what do you think are the advantages 
they had sent out too large a ficet. They | you will gain by the capture of Sebas- 
ought not, however, to despise the Russian | topol? In declining to answer questions 
fleet ; and the House should reflect on what | of this description, allow me to represent 
might have been the consequence if we had | to the House the pusition in which the 
sent a limited and insufficient fleet in the | Government is placed, and why it will not, 
Baltic to meet them. They were told how |I hope, be thought disrespectful to the 


easy it was to demolish stone walls with House that silence should be observed in 
ships; but they had seen in the Black Sea this matter. And it is better to illustrate 
how difficult it was for ships to act against | what I mean by reference to what for- 


stone walls. Notwithstanding the gal- 
lantry with which the ships were brought 
into action against these walls, there was 
no doubt they had got the worst of it. It 
was true the batteries of the enemy were 
silenced, but before twelve hours had pass- 
ed those batteries were mounted and fit for 
service again. Putting aside the operations 
at Bomarsund, which they were told were 
to be counted as nothing, he thought that 
two very important results had been derived 
from the expedition to the Baltic. In the 
first place the ships and commerce of 
Russia had been kept within their ports; 
and, in the next, though they had this 
year sent out an inefficient body of sea- 
men to the Baltic, yet next year they 
would have an efficient body of seamen, 
and then they could send an efficient 
fleet to sea, with men, officers, and ships 
almost perfectly untouched; and they had 
formerly an imperfect knowledge of the 
Baltic, but now everything connected with 
it was known, and they could send there 
next year an efficient fleet, with a perfect 
knowledge of the seas they had to navigate. 

Toe CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 

Colonel Sibthorp 


'merly took place than by any abstract 
,argument. During the progress of the 
|summer, pressed by the natural wish of 
Members of the House to obtain informa- 
tion, my noble Friend the Member for the 
City of London, in referring to the objects 
of the war, and the conditions on which 
peace might be made, adverted to the 
menacing attitude of Russia in Sebasto- 
| pol, and indicated his opinion that no peace 
,could be deemed satisfactory that would 
leave Russia in that menacing attitude 
with reference to the Black Sea. What 
was the consequence of that declaration ? 
Why, immediately it was endeavoured to 
be turned into a communication on the 
part of my noble Friend of the military 
measures that were to be undertaken by 
the Government, and last night in this 
House, as well as elsewhere during the 
recess, the Government and my noble 
Friend were made the objects of criticism 
for having given notice to the Emperor of 
Russia of the military operations that were 
to be undertaken. When hon. Gentlemen, 
therefore, ask what we expect to gain from 
the capture of Sebastopol, and what course 
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we shall pursue when we get it, I hope| do the facts stand with regard to the Rus- 
the House will see that there are the most | sian force in the Baltic? The Russian fleet 
obvious reasons of prudence for being si-| there amounted to twenty-nine sail of the 
lent on the subject, and that these very | line, and the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Alcock) 
same reasons impose upon us the very | says we should have sent there a fleet of 
same rule with reference to the question | one-half the magnitude we did send. When 
why no attempt on Anapa has been made. | the fleet under Sir Charles Napier first 
All I will say is, that the Government | sailed for the Baltic, it amounted only to 
have taken their resolutions deliberately, | twelve sail of the line. I will not go the 
that they are ready to follow them out by | length to say that the crews of the ships 
the most ‘effective and energetic means, | were open to all the criticism of my hon. 
and to abide by the judgment of this} Friend, but many of them were undoubt- 
House on the result. The hon. Member | edly new men, and those who were not new 
behind me (Mr. Alcock) says that nothing | to the naval service were new to one an- 
has been done—and I do not pretend to/ other. Therefore they were not in the 
say that everything has been done. I do, highest state of efficiency, or in the state 
not pretend to say that everything has | of efficiency they are now. But does any 
been done that should have been done; one say that the Government had increased 
but I think it right to advert to the admi-| that fleet without the most urgent neces- 
rable speech which my right hon. Friend sity? Were we to expose that fleet to the 
(Mr. S. Herbert) made last night, and to| action of twenty-nine sail of the line of 
say that the Government will take their) Russia for a moment longer than it was in 
stand on that most reasonable, fair, and | our power to remove that inequality? The 
candid statement, in which my right hon. | moment it was in the power of my right 
Friend laid claim to no impeceability with | hon. Friend the First Lord of the Admi- 
regard to those operations. If Napoleon ralty, he raised the strength of the fleet to 
thought that he who has made war without | nineteen sail of the line, and it must be ad- 
many errors has not made war long, the ob- | mitted that that number was not excessive 
servation is also applicable to the manage-| when we consider the fleet that was op- 
ment of the political: portion of the great! posed to it. It is true it is joined by the 
game of war; and if the persons who criti- | French squadron, but that was at a very 
cise those proceedings do not speak in an/ much later period. And_in the first instance 
unfair and uncandid spirit, they must be! the occupation of the Baltic fell to the 
ready to admit that what you are to expect , English squadron alone, and the business 
from a Government charged with the man-/| of England was not to wait until the 
agement of the political operation of the, French squadron could be spared, but to 
war is, not that they should stand a minute | occupy the Baltic from the first moment 
criticism of every detail, but that their! when the breaking up of the ice opened 
general measures should have been taken} that source of danger to British trade. 
according to wisdom and prudence. When | 





| The hon. Gentleman having spoken thus of 
the hon. Member says that nothing has _ the fleet in the Baltic as having been twice 
been done, I will not say that he does not over too large—an opinion in which, I 
do justice to the Government, for the in- think, the House will not concur with him 
terests of the Government are too small |—then referred to the Crimea, and asked, 
to be considered; but I would venture re-| ‘* What brought you to suppose, when you 
spectfully to ask him, does he do justice to considered the great masses of men that 
the House and to the country, when he | are necessary to conduct the invasion of a 
states at this moment that nothing has been | powerful country, that Russia could be 
done? But the hon. Gentleman has, indeed, | simply invaded by an army of 50,000?” 
answered his own question with respect | But who ever supposed that Russia could 
to the Baltic; for in alleging that nothing | be invaded by an army of 50,000 men? 
has been done, he says my noble Friend | The force first landed on Russian territory 
the Duke of Newcastle ought to have! may have been about 50,000 men ; and I 
known beforehand that it was impossible | find the hon. Gentleman includes that in 
to do anything, and because it was impos-| his category that nothing has been done. 
sible to do anything he should not have; The hon. Gentleman seems to think that 
sent out one-half the fleet that was sent/ the landing of 50,000 men in the Crimea, 
to the Baltic. The answer of my hon. | the horses of the cavalry and artillery, and 
Friend the Member for Dover (Mr. Rice) | of heavy guns to carry on the siege, was 
is a sufficient answer to that point. How | doing nothing. But the hon. Member is 
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wrong if he supposes that the operation 
was so limited. 50,000 men represented 
the number that could be carried over from 
Varna to the Crimea at one time, and it 
was an operation that reflected the highest 
eredit on the military and naval command- 
ers. The hon. Gentleman entirely for- 
gets that even at that moment the force 
that has been sent to the East by England 
and France does not fall short of 80,000 
men. And how do matters stand now ¢ 
My right hon. Friend (Mr. 8. Herbert) ac- 
quainted the House last night that the 
British force sent to the East is now close 
upon 55,000 men. I eannot give the same 
formal. and official return up to the latest 
moment of the French foree, but I appre- 
hend that I am fully justified, from the in- 
formation in our possession, in stating that 
the French force despatched to the East 
up to the present moment is little short of 
100,000 men—eertainly not less than from 
90,000 to 95,000. If the hon. Gentleman 
objects that it is absurd to invade Russia 
with 50,000 men, French and English, my 
reply is that that may be very true, but 
that in reality the invasion is one in which 
little short of 150,000 men are engaged 
by the united power of England and 
France. The hon. Baronet opposite asked 
two questions with respect to the treaty 


entered into between Austria and the! 


Porte, which questions he put to my noble 
Friend the President of the Council during 
the last Session. He wished to know whe- 
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inconvenient position in which the House 
is necessarily placed in being called upon 
to refer to a document of the contents of 
which the House is not fully cognisant 3 
but the right hon. Baronet is aware that 
the treaty has not been ratified, and that 
until the ratifications of the treaty are ex- 
changed, it would be a departure both from 
uniform practice and from obvious prudence, 
if the Government were to lay that treaty 
upon the table ; but, of course, it will be 
laid upon the table the first moment that it 
is in the power of the Government to make 
it known to Parliament. The right hon. Ba- 
ronet may dismiss from his mind all such 
apprehensions as he seems to entertain, that 
the House will be called upon to commit 
itself to the contents of that treaty. It 
is open to the right hon. Baronet, if he 
please, after having voted for the present 
Address, to express his disapprobation of 
the treaty in any manner he pleases, and 
if he think fit—though I do not anticipate 
it—to move a vote of censure on the Go- 
vernment for having advised Her Majesty 
to negotiate such a treaty. The proof of 
what I say is to be found by simply recit- 
ing the passage of the Address which re- 
fers to it. The Address merely states— 


“That we have heard with satisfaction that, 
with the Emperor of the French, Your Majesty 
has concluded a treaty of alliance with the Em- 
peror of Austria, from which Your Majesty anti- 
cipates important advantages to the common 
cause.” 








ther England was or was not a party to) We pronounce no opinion upon the question 
that treaty. Now it is plain on the face of | whether the treaty promises to be greatly 
the case, that, that being a treaty simply | advantageous to the common cause, but 
between Austria and the Porte, neither | merely say we learn with satisfaction that 
England nor any other Power was a party | Her Majesty entertains such an expecta- 
to that treaty. That treaty was concluded | tion. Without having the smallest desire 
between Austria and the Porte, as two in-| or disposition to restrain these criticisms 
dependent Powers, for objects very mate-| on the Government—which I grant are 
rial and valuable to their respective inte- | necessarily incidental to our free institu- 
rests and views, and therefore it was not a/ tions and to the imperfections of men, and 
matter which rested with this country to de- | which in many cases may be highly con- 
cide, but was one simply for the considera- | ducive to the better prosecution of mea- 
tion of those two Powers. The right hon. | sures connected with the war—I do hope 


Baronet then complained that the treaty! { shall not hear from Gentlemen in this 
that has been referred to in Her Majesty's | 


Speech as having been concluded between 
France, England, and Austria, has not been 
laid upon the table, and yet that the House 


has been called upon to express its satis- | 


faction with that treaty. With respect to 
the laying of that treaty upon the table, I 
say that the Government regret their in- 
ability to have done so before the discussion 
on the Address as much as the right hon. 
Baronet himself. They are sensible of the 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 


| House the declaration that nothing has 
‘been done. Even with respect to that 
| part of the operations which undoubtedly 
is the less prominent—namely, the opera- 
tions in the Baltic—is it true to say that 
nothing has been done, when the trade of 
Russia has been stopped, when the over- 
powering fleet of Russia has been locked 
up, and when a great portion of the land 
force of Russia has been diverted from 





those undertakings in the south to which 
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the Emperor would have been free to apply 
them if it were not for the presence of 
your fleet in the Baltic? Still less should 
hon. Gentlemen say that nothing has been 
done in the Black Sea, when you recollect 
that it is but one year since when the 
question was, ‘‘ Is Constantinople safe?” 
That is no longer the question—Constan- 
tinople, humanly speaking, is secure. Then 
came the question whether the Danube 
would be crossed. It is true it was crossed, 
but the Russians gathered nothing but de- 
feat and disgrace by crossing it. That is 
not all. You have effected, in the face of 
a powerful force, a successful landing in 
an enemy’s country, and established there 
a position from which there is not the 
slightest reason to suppose you can be 
dislodged. You have fought two battles 
with splendid success ; you have seen the 
military character of your country raised 
after forty years’ peace, at a moment’s 
notice, to a higher pitch of glory than 
almost it had ever attained before ; and 
you may hope—which it is not justifiable 
to call more than a hope, for the issue 
being still in the hands of Providence, to 
use confident language respecting it would 
be to be almost guilty of blasphemous 
presumption—you may hope for still greater 
successes. Saying nothing, however, of 
that hope, and looking only to that which 
has been actually accomplished, I hope no 
Member of this House will join with the 
hon. Member for Surrey in saying that 
nothing has been done. 

Mr. WHITESIDE fully subseribed to 
the prudence of not disclosing to the enemy 
the course of conduct it was intended to 
pursue ; but he rose to complain that dur- 
ing the whole of this autumn everything 
done in this country or intended to be done 
had not only been published here, but 
made public to the world. The intended 
attack upon Sebastopol had been a daily 
subject of discussion—he presumed in 
order that the Emperor of Russia might 
not be taken at a disadvantage—and he 
could not repress his regret that care had 
not been taken that our important councils 
should have been conducted with more 
secrecy. He concurred with the right hon. 
Gentleman, that it was not fair to say that 
nothing had been done in the Baltie and 
the Black Sea. If he might offer a sug- 
eo. he would say that we should not 

e misled by the glories of the past. 
Nelson’s historian has said that he has not 
left the mantle of his inspiration to his 
Successors ; and people must not be too 
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exacting, but should be content that our 
Admirals are alive and our ships safe. His 
(Mr. Whiteside’s) objections to the course 
of proceedings of the army were very few. 
Last year he had given his support to the 
calling out of the militia, believing that 
measure to have been dictated by feelings 
of patriotism; for our greatest military 
commander had pronounced that to go to 
war without an army of reserve was a folly. 
Convinced by the reasoning of such an 
authority he had given his assent te the 
measure as one dictated by patriotism and 
suggested by political wisdom. When the 
Crimea was to be invaded and Sebastopol 
attacked, he thought, that if to go to war 
without a reserve was a folly, to besiege a 
great fortress which the besiegers could not 
invest, was an act of unaccountable mad- 
ness ; and such was the opinion in regard 
to the siege of Dunkirk expressed by 
Charles James Fox, whose Memorials and 
Correspondence the noble Lord opposite 
had just published. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman said that the trade of Russia had 
been stopped. So far from that being the 
ease, during the month of October it had 
been urged in daily discussions in the 
Presse, of Paris, that the policy of the 
English Government with regard to the 
trade of Russia had been suicidal. Those 
articles proved that the rates of exchange 
were in favour of Russia, and that the 
quantity of gold in St. Petersburg was 
greater than ever; the reason being this, 
that while all the articles which Russia 
produced were sent through Memel, the 
importation of articles which Russia had 
to pay for was prohibited. The Presse of 
Paris contended, moreover, that if the 
system of our Government was intended 
to be a system of equivocation they could 
not have adopted a better policy. The 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 8. Herbert) in 
his speech of the previous night had re- 
ferred to the cavalry. He (Mr. Whiteside) 
had had it from one of that gallant bri- 
gade that after the charge they numbered 
400 sabres against 23,000 of the ene- 
my. If they had been ordered to make 
such another charge the Government would 
have been relieved of all further trouble 
with regard to them, for that branch of 
the service would have been extinguished. 
Nobody doubted the courage of our troops. 
He hated the Emperor of Russia because - 
he believed him to be a tyrant—because 
he attempted to crush freedom by brute 
force, and his objection to the war was 
that it had not been carried on with the 
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vigour and diligence which might have 
characterised it. Those who sat opposite 
to the Government had never intended to 
criticise their shortcomings in lint and hos- 
pitals; but when the Government said 
there was a difficulty in getting soldiers, 
he replied that, for every man cut down in 
the Enniskilleners, they could get two. 
The reeruiting sergeant at Belfast enlisted 
200 men in one day. The Army was a 
popular service in Ireland. The Irish 
people desired to share in the perils as well 
as in the glory of England, and would 
never be found absent from the fight when 
honour had to be achieved. The Govern- 
ment could get men; and if any foreign 
tyrant was calculating on their domestic 
divisions, he was greatly mistaken, for 
when their common country was threatened 
they would forget their intestine quarrels, 
and be united as one nation. An hon, 
Gentleman had spoken of Austria. He 
(Mr. Whiteside) had lately read the history 
of the partition of Poland. The historian 
said that Russia and Prussia were about 
to divide the spoil, when Austria inter- 
posed, and obtained all she wanted with- 
out striking a blow or spending a single 
florin. It was not unlikely that something 
of the kind might occur now. He had 
also read a paper which had been commu- 
nicated to the House during the recess by 
the Government, containing remonstrances 
of Servia against a proposed occupation of 
that province by Austria, and speaking of 
an occupation as the last of human evils 
on account of the incalculable cupidity and 
perfidy of that Power. What the Govern- 
ment were chargeable with was want of 
that political foresight to which they laid 
so especial a claim. They had not fore- 
seen the possible result of allowing Austria 
to occupy a country which, according to 
the opinions of the best friends of the 
Government in the press, had released a 
powerful Russian army to fall upon their 
devoted fellow-countrymen in the Crimea, 
and expose the British forces to annihila- 
tion. Those forces might be annihilated, 
but they could never be conquered. But 
was it just to expose them to such over- 
whelming odds? True they had overcome 
those odds, and no doubt they would over- 
come them again. He had no fear of the 
issue. They had surpassed the heroism 
and devotion displayed at Thermopylae, 
and would yet gain a triumphant victory, 
because the arms of freedom never could 
succumb to the barbarous legions of des- 
potism. 


Mr. Whiteside 
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Mn. F. SCOTT said, he was convinced 


that the country would not be satisfied 
with the explanation of the Government 
offered by the right hon. Gentleman last 
night, and would condemn the Government 
for not bringing forward in the last Ses- 
sion the measure they had now given no- 
tice of for sending the militia out of the 
country. He would not at that moment 
enter into any criticism upon the war, or 
upon the conduct of the war, but he 
thought the country should expect that be- 
fore Christmas came the conduct of the 
Government should be more closely seruti- 
nised than hitherto it had been. A para- 
graph in the Speech had reference to the 
treaty which had been concluded between 
Her Majesty, the Emperor of the French, 
and the Austrian Government, and it was 
natural to expect that a Minister of the 
Crown would have adverted to its con- 
tents ; yet it was the manifest intention of 
the Government to conclude the debate 
without any reference whatever to it, had 
it not been for the able speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Bucking- 
hamshire. They were called upon to de- 
liberate with Her Majesty as to the best 
mode of carrying on the war with effect 
and vigour, and he would be disposed to 
say that, in order to do so, Her Majesty 
should dismiss from Her counsels the 
Members of the Administration who had 
been the means of plunging the country 
into a war, and were likely by their mis- 
conduct of its operations to protract that 
calamity to a great length. 

Sir J. TROLLOPE thought that, from 
all the antecedents of Austria, the House 
and the country could have little hope of 
assistance from that powerful State in 
carrying on the war. He had an oppor- 
tunity last summer of conversing with 
natives of Germany, and he had heard re- 
markable opinions expressed by them. 
Those opinions were not confined to the 
subjects of Austria, but were expressed by 
persons in all parts of Germany. The 
opinion was expressed with perfect unre- 
serve, that Austria would never draw the 
sword against Russia. On looking to the 
conduct of Austria heretofore, it would be 
found that her aim was self-aggrandise- 
ment, and that to effect that object she 
seized upon the opportunities which were 
afforded to her by the arms of other coun- 
tries. He might go back to the partition 
of Poland. A portion of that country 
was said to be forced upon Maria Theresa 
against her will, and it was said also that 
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she shed tears when she was forced to be 
the unwilling participator in the plunder 
of that country. They knew that on a 
recent occasion the greatest atrocities were 
committed against the nobles of Gallicia. 
The peasants were encouraged to rise 
against those in authority over them with- 
out the plea of oppression ; but it was a 
political move to diminish the power of 
the nobles. His belief was that the Aus- 
trians would continue to occupy the Prin- 
cipalities, setting at liberty a large Rus- 
sian force, which would otherwise be op- 
posed by Omar Pacha and his brave army. 
He could not help expressing his great 
distrust as to any treaty with them afford- 
ing any permanent advantage to this coun- 
try; and, therefore, he did regret that 
Her Majesty’s Government should have in- 
troduced, prematurely, a congratulatory 
passage regarding it into the Royal 
Speech. 

Address agreed to:—To be presented 
by Privy Councillors. 


Militia ¢ 


MILITIA (SERVICE ABROAD) BILL. 
Viscount PALMERSTON said, he 
rose, according to notice, to move for leave 
to bring in a Bill to enable Her Majesty to 


accept offers made by whole regiments, or 
portions of regiments of militia, for service 


out of the United Kingdom. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had been accused of 
having entered into the war, and of having 
undertaken a great and arduous enterprise 
without having provided any reserve. His 
answer to that accusation was, that the re- 
serve upon which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had counted was the British nation. 
lle was convinced that the expectation 
which they had formed would not be dis- 
appointed, and that by voluntary offers of 
service, either from the militia or from 
civil portions of the community, ample 
means would be afforded of carrying on 
the war with all that energy and vigour 
which the circumstances of the case might 
require. The principal means which Her 
Majesty’s Government proposed for that 
purpose was that which this Bill was in- 
tended to afford. The Bill was framed 
upon the model of the Act which was pass- 
ed towards the close of the last war, by 
which the Government of the day was en- 
abled to accept the services of militia regi- 
ments then, for the purpose of more active 
service than it was the present intention 
of Her Majesty’s Government now to ask 
them to volunteer for. It would be re- 
membered that, at the close of the last 
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war, after the militia had afforded very 
large and ample reinforcements to the line 
by the voluntary transfer of the services 
from one description of force to the other, 
an Act was passed by which regiments, or 
portions of regiments, were enabled to 
offer their services to join the army then 
serving under the orders of the Duke of 
Wellington. Under this Act militia bat- 
talions were raised, and proceeded for 
foreign service, through the influence of 
the Duke of Buckingham, Sir Watkin 
Wynn, Colonel Grey, and other persons of 
distinction. It was not the present inten- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government to ask 
the militia to volunteer their services for 
the purpose of joining the army under 
Lord Raglan ;—the object which the Go- 
vernment had in view was, that the militia 
should be invited to volunteer their ser- 
vices to do garrison duty in places in the 
Mediterranean, thereby setting free such 
regiments of the line as would otherwise 
be required for the purpose of those garri- 
sons. Gibraltar, Malta, and the Ionian 
Islands would probably be the places for 
which offers of service would be confined. 
Cireumstances might happen which might 
induce Her Majesty’s Government to ask 
militia regiments to volunteer for garrison 
duty in some of the North American colo- 
nies ; but though the Bill which he should 
have to-present would, for the sake of con- 
venience, enable the Crown to accept the 
services of militia regiments for any place 
out of the United Kingdom, and though, 
of course, the offer which would be made 
to each regiment would specify the station 
for which their services were asked, the 
present intention of the Government was 
to limit that offer of voluntary services to 
the stations which he had mentioned in the 
Mediterranean. He had no doubt that that 
offer would be freely and amply made. It 
was impossible to do more than justice to 
the spirit by which the militia regiments 
had been actuated. He was happy to say 
that the reports which had been made by 
the officers who were appointed to inspect 
them at their periodical trainings were 
such as to inspire a conviction that they 
had made most extraordinary progress in 
the attainment of military discipline and 
efficiency, and he was convinced that the 
regiments of militia which might volunteer 
for service in any garrison would be as 
efficient for that purpose, and as creditable 
to the country to which they belonged, as 
any regiment of the line whose place they 
might be sent out to fill. He was happy 
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to say that there had hardly been a single 
exception—he thought not one exception 
—to the general offer of militia regiments 
to be embodied for permanent duty at 
home, and that circumstance led him to 
think that they would not be disappointed 
in their expectations, but that they would 
receive quite as many offers for garrison 
duty as the necessities of the case would 
induce them to accept. He did not know 
that he need say anything farther, as he 
could not anticipate that there would be 
any objection to the Motion he had made. 
He was sure that the militia regiments 
would think that they were doing no more 
than was due to their own honour in avail- 
ing themselves of the opportunity of serv- 
ing in the places which he had mentioned ; 
and that officers of militia would not only 
encourage their men to volunteer their 
services from the militia to the line, but 
that regiments, and portions of regiments, 
amply sufficient to meet the wants of the 
garrisons abroad, would offer themselves 
for this extended service. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that he un- 
derstood the proposition of the noble Lord 
to be that the militia regiments would be 
asked whether they were willing to proceed 
to Gibraltar, Malta, the Ionian Islands, or, 
perhaps, to some of our North American 
colonies, in order to replace troops who 
would thereby be made available for the 
war, but that those militia regiments them- 
selves would not be called on to reinforce 
the troops engaged in actual hostilities. 
He was quite certain that he spoke the 
general feeling of the militia regiments, 
when he said he was confident that as 
many of their numbers as could possibly 
be spared from their occupations in this 
country would most willingly accept this 
service; but he wished to put a question 
to Her Majesty’s Government. It had 
been admitted by all the Ministerial state- 
ments, that the army before Sebastopol 
had, ever since the expedition had been in 
the Crimea, been left without an available 
reserve to meet cases of emergency. He 
wished, therefore, to know whether this 
Bill was intended to be subsidiary to the 
formation of an army of reserve which 
should be within practical reach of Lord 
Raglan before Sebastopol? In short, he 
wanted to know whether the army in the 
Crimea was to continue to be an army 
without an available reserve? This ques- 
tion was of so much the more importance, 
inasmuch as nothing that had passed gave 
a reason to trust that the co-operation of 
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Austria would prevent the concentration of 
the Russian forces against our Crimea ex- 
pedition ; and, therefore, it was only due 
to the gallant men who had been exposed 
to such fearfully unequal contests as might 
have been obviated with due preparations, 
that it should be stated whether or not the 
present Bill was to be subsidiary to the 
formation, in the Mediterranean, at Con- 
stantinople, or some station in the Black 
Sea, of some army of reserve upon which 
Lord Raglan might rely as a basis of his 
operations ? 

Mr. 8. HERBERT said, that he should, 
perhaps, be excused for interposing for a 
moment to state, in answer to the question 
of the hon. Gentleman, that Her Majesty’s 
Government were as sensible as he was of 
the necessity of forming, as expeditiously 
as possible, an efficient reserve force for 
Lord Raglan’s army. The great difficulty, 
among numerous difficulties in this case, 
was the distance between this country and 
the seat of war; but it was the intention 
of the Government to form additional com- 
panies to every regiment under Lord Rag- 
lan’s command, and place them, as soon 
as they have passed through their prelimi- 
nary drill, in that position which would 
render it most convenient for Lord Raglan 
to send for them at any moment that he 
might require their services; these addi- 
tional companies would, therefore, be sta- 
tioned as a reserve at Malta. Malta was 
considered to be the place which would 
offer the greatest facilities for rapid com- 
munication, on the part of Lord Raglan, 
with the detachments sent thither, and on 
which he might at any moment lay his 
hand. The accommodation at Malta was 
not so large as he could wish, but, as far 
as it went, it would be made available for 
the purpose he had stated. He would now 
only add, that the hon. Gentleman and the 
House might rest perfectly satisfied that 
Her Majesty’s Government felt the urgent 
necessity of creating and maintaining an 
efficient reserve, and that they would spare 
no pains to carry out that object. 

Sir J. PAKINGTON inquired what 
would be the number of the proposed re- 
serve ? 

Mr. 8. HERBERT replied, that the 
Government hoped to be able to raise four 
additional companies to every regiment, 
but the whole number could not be obtain- 
edinaday. The garrison accommodation 
at Malta would not enable them to place a 
greater number of companies there, but 
he repeated that, as far as its capacities 
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went, a reserve corps would be formed 
there. 

CotoneL SIBTHORP said, that both 
the noble Lord and the right hon. Gentle- 
man should be aware of the present de- 
nuded state of the militia force, and of 
the great difficulty of meeting the addi- 
tional demand that would be created un- 
der this Bill. The regiment he had him- 
self the honour to command had sent up- 
wards of 150 fine fellows to the infantry 
regiments of the line, and he believed that 
by their conduct in action they would prove 
a credit to their country. With regard to 
the noble Lord’s present Bill he had but 
one remark to make. Were the militia 
regiments to which this Bill referred, to be 
kept on colonial stations merely to supply 
the places of other troops, who would be 
allowed to carry off all the laurels, or were 
they to be permitted to display their valour 
in the field and share the glory won by the 
other forces of the country ? 

Sr J. WALSH said, that he had little 
doubt but that the anticipations of the 
noble Lord the Home Secretary would be 
realised, and that no objections would be 
offered to this measure from any quarter, 
either on its introduction, or during its 


progress through its future stages in that 


House. The concurrence of the noble 
Lord the President of the Council might 
be inferred from his being a Member of 
the Cabinet who brought forward this 
measure ; and it was hardly to be expect- 
ed that the hon. Member for Manchester 
(Mr. Bright) and his friends, however sted- 
fast their objection to a Bill of this kind, 
would offer any decided opposition to a 
measure which would meet with the uni- 
versal assent of the country, But he had 
one suggestion to make to Ministers, which 
appeared to him in the light of a neces- 
sary complement of this measure. We 
had sent almost every available soldier we 
had to the Crimea ; but our reinforcements 
had not been sent out in a manner to 
achieve any great result. They had been 
sent out in mere driblets to contend with 
all the chances of battle and the ravages 
of disease ; and our army was now to be 
exposed to the rigour of a severe winter in 
a foreign clime. We must, therefore, be- 
fore it was too late, prepare those reserves 
which might be requisite next year. Now, 
it would only be the necessary complement 
of this measure, enabling the militia to 
volunteer, as he believed they would rea- 
dily do, for foreign service, that we should 
at the same time embody the whole of our 
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militia, If this was to be an arduous strug- 
gle—as no doubt it would—were we to be 
behind the exertions of the country in for- 
mer periods of its history ? In 1813 we had 
a regular army of 240,000 men on foot, and 
then the whole of the militia was embodied ; 
and in the same year we had also a navy 
with 140,000 seamen and marines. Such 
were the gigantic armaments with which 
we pt in a great contest, at a period 
when our resources and our population 
were far inferior to what they were at pre- 
sent. Now, the militia was, in point of 
fact, our reserve—it was the body from 
which we were to train and form an army. 
A militia was available in two ways—first, 
as being in itself an efficient and dis- 
ciplined corps; and next, as being an 
excellent feeder and nursery to the line ; 
and in both of these respects it was abso- 
lutely necessary that we should not content 
ourselves with taking the bare power to 
enable the militia to volunteer for foreign 
service, but that we should embody the 
whole militia force, whether English, Irish, 
or Scotch ; for it did appear to him, in a 
struggle of this kind, when the people of 
all parts of the kingdom had shown such 
zeal and ean that no invidious distine- 
tion of nationality should be drawn in re- 
spect to this force. 

Mr. BANKES said, that as the mea- 
sure of the Government was intended as 
an effectual mode of placing at Lord Rag- 
lan’s disposal a reserve force, it could 
hardly meet with opposition from the 
House, although undoubtedly it would be 
considered a measure of the very greatest 
importance, dealing as it did with the 
great constitutional force of the kingdom. 
But since it was a means of so essential a 
character for the production of a reserve 
force, he felt himself entitled to ask Her 
Majesty’s Ministers why it was not resort- 
ed to at an earlier period? There were 
those on that side of the House during the 
last Session who pressed on Her Majesty’s 
Government the expediency of having an 
autumnal meeting of Parliament; but, so 
far from the proposition meeting with a 
cordial reception, on the contrary, it was 
received with expressions of a very oppo- 
site character. And though at last it had 
been determined to call Parliament toge- 
ther at an unusual period of the year, it 
naturally occurred to ask, why had not 
that step been taken as soon as they knew 
the hazard to which our brave troops were 
exposed? Why was not Parliament then 
called together to have submitted to them 
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this mode of providing a reserve force ? 
That gallant army would thus have been 


encouraged, and Ministers would have | 


been providing for a contingency which 
they knew must occur. Had these volun- 
teers been sent out two months earlier it 
might have made a very essential differ- 
ence in the position of affairs in the 
Crimea. Hence, under the circumstances, 
it was impossible to raise any objection 
against the scheme, always supposing that 
the services to be required were entirely 
voluntary, both as regarded officers and 
men. No doubt the provisions of the Bill 
would require some attention, for it must 
be remembered that these men were en- 
gaged for only a limited period of service, 
of which he believed from two to two years 
and a half were still unexpired ; but, re- 
membering that it was meant for the relief 
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tion, no matter in whose hands the ad- 
ministration of affairs might be placed, that 
she could trust with firmness and confi- 
dence in the patriotism and firmness of the 
country gentlemen of England. But when 
an appeal was made in that direction—when 
they called on the labouring classes of the 
country—they must remember that they 
not only robbed the national industry, but 
took away the pith and marrow of the 
agriculturists, of those who raised the crops 
of the country; and that they thereby 
threw upon the poor rates of the rural 
districts the support of the wives and chil- 
dren of these men, who might perish or be 
disabled. Now, he would beg to express a 
hope that the noble Lord had in his Bill 
introduced a provision providing for the 
support and sustenance of the families of 
militia soldiers. Hence his great object in 


of our gallant countrymen, he could in no | rising was simply to ask a question, which 


other respect offer the measure any oppo- 
sition. 
Lorp LOVAINE said, he was very 


| he believed could be readily answered. If 


he was not mistaken, he had heard it stated 
last night, and stated, too, emphatically, 


sorry to have to give utterance to the | that no winter clothing had been sent out 


opinion that this measure would very seri- 
ously interfere with the means of recruit- 
ing our regular army. It was one which 
had been resorted to during the last war, 
but not until almost the close of it, when 
the resources of the country had been 
already sorely tried ; such, however, was 
not the case at present, for the very regi- 
ments from which these volunteers were to 
be taken had actually not as yet been even 
embodied. Nor ought it to be forgotten 
that the system of recruiting for the mili- 
tia was not what it used to be at a former 
period, it being now merely voluntary; and 
the consequence of that would be, that in 
case the measure of the Government were 
adopted, the relatives of the class of re- 
cruits would throw every obstacle in the 
way of their enlistment, as it would be 
made dependent on the will of a majority 
of any particular regiment whether a man 
could be compelled to go on foreign ser- 
vice. He should, therefore, feel com- 
pelled, most anxious though he was to 
second any exertion that might be made 
to improve the military resources of the 
country, to oppose a measure which he 
believed would be productive of very seri- 
ous consequences, and very likely to in- 
terfere much with the final results of 
the war. 

Mr. PALK believed that a deep debt of 
gratitude was due to those who had so effi- 
ciently raised and recruited the different 
militia regiments. It was well for this na- 


Mr. Bankes 





by the Prince to the army of the Crimea, 
On the other hand, he found, on looking 
into a report of the speech of a Cabinet 
Minister, made on the same. occasion in 
another place, it was not only asserted that 
winter clothing had been so sent out, but 
also there was alist of articles enumerated. 
Now, he desired to know which of these 
statements was the correct one ? 
Viscount PALMERSTON begged to 
state, in reply to the question which 
had just been asked, that there was a 
great quantity of winter clothing sent out 
by the Prince. He spoke under correc- 
tion, but he should say, from recollection, 
that there were from sixty to eighty tons 
of winter clothing on board that unfortu- 
nate vessel; and had it not been for the 
disastrous calamity which befell her, that 
winter clothing would have been in pos- 
session of the troops before any severe 
weather had set in. His right hon. Friend 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer) told him 
that the value of that winter clothing was 
from 25,0001. to 30,0007. Now, he was 
very glad that the noble Lord the Member 
for Northumberland (Lord Lovaine) made 
his objection to the Bill which he now pro- 
posed, because it enabled him to state, 
with more distinctness than, perhaps, he 
stated at first, that, under the provisions of 
the Bill, no one man could possibly be sent 
out of the country without a distinct vo- 
luntary offer of his services. It would not 
be, as the noble Lord supposed, that the 
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majority of a regiment would bind the mi- 
nority; but there must be, in regard to 
each officer and private, a distinct offer of 
his individual services; and under no cir- 
cumstances—indeed, there was a special 
proviso to that effect introduced in the Bill; 
under no circumstances could any man be 
compelled to serve out of the country with- 
out his own distinct offer and consent; 
and that offer and consent were to be re- 
corded by a fresh engagement to serve 
during, not only the continuance of the 
period for which he had been originally 
engaged, but even during the continuance 
of the war itself. He wished, therefore, 
to be understood as saying that no man 
would be liable to serve unless he was a 
willing and consenting party to such exten- 
sion of service. An objection has been 
made with regard to the time at which 
this Bill has been proposed. An hon. and 
learned Member said it ought to have 
been proposed sooner. Why, every mea- 
sure might be liable to objection as to 
point of time; it might be said that it 
was proposed too soon or too late. The 
value of such objections must depend alto- 
gether upon the circumstances under which 
the measure was proposed, and upon the 
character and conduct of those who pro- 
posed it. He brought forward the mea- 
sure now, and whatever objections hon. 
Members might entertain as to the mea- 
sure being too soon or too late, he hoped 
that such objections would not induce them 
to offer any opposition to it. He should 
be wanting in fairness if he did not take 
this opportunity of referring to the great 
services rendered by the late Government 
to the country in proposing and carrying 
the measure by which the militia service 
was provided for. He was sure that the 
views of those hon. and right hon. Mem- 
bers who sat opposite were to do justice to 
each other irrespective of their political 
opinions ; and he was sure that the Mem- 
bers of the late Government, who had the 
credit of carrying through Parliament that 
important measure, would feel that the 
Bill which he proposed to introduce would 
only tend to give greater effect and more 
extended efficiency to their measure for 
the restoration of the militia foree—a mea- 
sure which was due to their own sagacity 
and prudence. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, he only 
rose for the purpose of settling a ques- 
tion of fact. In his speech of last night 
he gave the Government credit, upon such 

information as he possessed, for sending 
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out for the troops in the East a large quan- 
tity of warm clothing, which, however, 
was unfortunately lost in the tempest of 
the 14th November. From some of the 
observations just made by the noble Vis- 
count, he was induced again to bring the 
subject forward. After he had addressed 
the House last night, he was told that he 
was mistaken in what he had said upon 
this subject, and that there was no special 
warm clothing sent out to the Crimea. 
His right hon. Friend the Member for 
Buckinghamshire (Mr. Disraeli), in his 
speech last night, stated—as far as he was 
informed—that he gave the Government 
credit for what was not really the truth. 
Now, he concurred with the noble Viscount 
opposite that we were always bound to 
assist each other, as far as it was possible, 
in giving credit where we feel credit to be 
due. With that view he stated last night 
that the Government had sent out warm 
clothing for the troops in the East. Let, 
however, the whole truth be known. He 
therefore hoped that some Member of the 
Government would answer the question— 
namely, what was the kind of clothing sent 
out to the East in the Prince? Was it 
what he (Sir J. Pakington) had believed it 
to be—namely, warm clothing to meet the 
special requirements of the Crimean cli- 
mate—warm clothing sent out on account 
of the particular position occupied by the 
troops in the East; or was it only the 
ordinary winter uniform? A great deal 
might turn upon the way in which this 
question was answered. He was sure that 
the Government would be most unwilling 
to take credit for an act which they had 
not performed. The question was this— 
Whether the Government deserved the 
eredit which he had given them last night, 
and whether they had really sent out to 
the East that particular description of 
clothing which the troops so much re- 
quired while they occupied so exposed a 
position in the Crimea ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, the 
best way of answering the question was by 
producing the returns of what clothing had 
been sent out, and that should be done im- 
mediately. 

Mr. E. B. DENISON considered that it 
was of great importance that they should 
distinctly understand the nature of the in- 
vitation to be sent to the militia. It had 
been said that an invitation would be sent 
to each regiment, and the noble Lord had 
also stated that every man would have an 
opportunity of volunteering. There was a 
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vast difference between the two proposi- 
tions ; some regiments from the colonel to 
the men might volunteer, in other regi- 
ments only a portion might do so; but he 
could not help thinking that every man, 
from the colonel to the drummer, ought to 
be asked, and that no imputation should be 
allowed to rest on any portion of a regi- 
ment which did not volunteer, as both 
officers and men, from various reasons, 
might be unable to allow their services to 
be transferred even to Malta. 

Coronet GILPIN asked whether, after 
the service of the militia was done with, 
any of the younger officers would be al- 
lowed to transfer to the line; or, as in the 
ease of last war, whether they would re- 
ceive any half-pay or remuneration for 
their past services? He thought it was 
most material to ascertain that point. 

Motion agreed to. 

Bill read 1°. 

The House adjourned at a quarter after 
Three o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, December 14, 1854. 


Mixcres.] Pubic Bitts.—1* Cathedral Ap- 
pointments Act Continuance. 
2° Enlistment of Foreigners. 


WAR WITH RUSSIA—PETITION—RE- 
INFORCEMENTS. 

Tue Doxe or RICHMOND presented 
@ petition from the Mayor, Aldermen, and 
Burgesses of Wakefield, praying that the 
war may be brought to a speedy, success- 
ful, and honourable termination. The pe- 
titioners expressed the utmost admiration 
of the undaunted courage displayed by the 
allied forces at Alma and elsewhere, but 
regretted that the force in the Crimea was 
not sufficient to attain the object contem- 
plated by the expedition, the capture of 
Sebastopol. The petitioners, therefore, 
prayed that the House would impress on 
Her Majesty’s Government the necessity 
of bringing all the resources of the country 
to bear, in order that the war might be 
brought to a successful and honourable 
termination. He need not assure their 
Lordships how fully he concurred in the 
prayer of the petition, and was glad to 
find that it was the intention of the Go. | 
vernment to prosecute the war vigorously, | 
and send reinforcements as speedily as | 
possible. As he should not be in his place | 
in the House to-morrow, when it was 
intended to move a Vote of Thanks to 
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the army and navy, because he was about 
to join his regiment in order to induce as 
many of them as possible to volunteer, and 
as in that way he would, perhaps, promote 
the public service more than by making 
speeches in the House, he begged to take 
that opportunity of stating that he joined 
most cordially in admiration of the conduct 
of Lord Raglan and the British soldiers 
under his command, who had justly en- 
titled themselves to the Thanks of Parlia- 
ment and the country. They had had to 
contend with difficulties which would have 
tried severely an army of veterans, and he 
was sure the House and the country would 
be unanimous in voting them Thanks for 
their gallant conduct, and for the perse- 
verance, steadiness, and coolness they had 
exhibited under fire. Lord Raglan had ex- 
hibited perseverance, quickness, and cool- 
ness under fire—which was not surprising 
—and had shown all the abilities of a great 
general, and he hoped and trusted that 
Providence would preserve his life, and 
enable him to come back to England and 
reap the just reward of his brilliant ser- 
vices. He was anxious also to say a few 
words respecting their gallant sailors, and 
he thought the conduct of the officers and 
seamen in carrying the wounded to the 
ships, and the hospitality the sick and 
wounded had received from the captains 
of those vessels, and the care and atten- 
tion the medical department of the navy 
had shown them, really deserved the best 
thanks of the country. They had been 
engaged by sea and land, and had done 
their duty both in the batteries and in the 
attempt that was made upon the harbour 
of Sebastopol. He hoped that these offi- 
cers would not be allowed to suffer any 
pecuniary loss in consequence of having 
had so many sick and wounded officers on 
board. He thought the Government ought 
to turn its attention to the subject. Many 
of these officers had not large private for- 
tunes, and should not be allowed to sustain 
any pecuniary loss. Had the gallant veteran, 

the Duke of Wellington, been still among 

them, no doubt he would have risen in his 
place and said that both the army and navy 

had done their duty. He hoped the noble 

Duke (the Duke of Newcastle) would not 

think he was trenching too much upon the 

duty of the Government if he said one word 

about medals. He did not doubt that the 

Government would give medals for the glo- 

rious victories of the Alma and Inkerman; 

but he must call attention to the faet that 

hitherto, when medals were given, they 
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were given only to the survivors. The 
medals, too, should always be given imme- 
diately after the actions. How many of 
the brave fellows who had stormed the 
heights of the Alma had since fallen at 
Inkerman ? How they would have re- 
joiced had they known that their relatives 
would receive the medals their valour had 
won. But, under the present regulations, 
their representatives would have no medal 
to show that their relatives or children had 
been engaged in those glorious victories. 
When he introduced the subject of medals 
before, he was told that the war had so 
long ceased that it would be difficult to 
find out the relatives of the gallant fellows 
entitled to them; but that difficulty did 
not exist in the present case. He did not 
mean to say that the widowed mother, in 
her deep affliction, would be consoled all 
at once for the loss of her son by receiving 
the medal he had so gallantly earned, but 
when time and religion had soothed those 
feelings of affliction, she would doubtless 
receive it as some consolation for her loss. 
He trusted his noble Friend would not 
think that he was out of order in calling 
attention to this subject. The time was 
gone by when it could be said that the 
private soldier did not care for a medal— 
they all knew how much he eared for those 
distinctions he had so gallantly earned. 
He trusted his noble Friend and the Go- 
vernment would take the matter into their 
serious consideration, and that those me- 
dals would be quickly distributed to the 
representatives of those whg had fallen on 
the field of battle or died of their wounds, 
or who had been cut off by those pestilen- 
tial diseases which unfortunately prevailed 
in that country. 

Petition read, and ordered to lie on the 
table. 


ENLISTMENT OF FOREIGNERS BILL. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

THe Duke or NEWCASTLE: My 
Lords, after the debate which passed in 
this House two nights ago, and the general 
opinion which has been expressed both in 
this and in the other House and by the 
country, that we have not at the present 
moment a sufficient body of troops in the 
Crimea for carrying on the war with effi- 
ciency, and that, on the other hand, there 
's not at this moment in the country a suf- 
ficient reserve to support that army in 
case of emergency, I do not think it likely 
that the Motion with which I shall con- 
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elude will meet with any opposition. The 
Bill which I now speak of is one which I 
laid on the table of the House on the first 
night of the Session to enable Her Majes- 
ty to enlist foreigners to serve as officers 
and soldiers in the Queen’s forces. I find 
that, in former times, this power was con- 
sidered to exist in the Crown, and it has 
been exercised by the Crown on frequent 
occasions—sometimes commented on by 
Parliament, and at other times aceeded to 
without remark; until the year 1794, 
when a Motion was made in the House of 
Commons disapproving of the course which 
had been taken in that year of introducing 
foreign troops into the country, to be train- 
ed to assist in our war, Although that 
Motion was lost, yet, in consequence of the 
feeling then manifested against the subsi- 
dising of foreign troops, it was thought 
desirable to have an Act of Parliament, 
to enable the Sovereign to enlist foreign 
troops for the service of the country. The 
first Act which I find was passed in that 
very year 1794, and was to enable the 
King to raise foreign troops, apparently 
principally French, to assist in carrying on 
the war in which we were at that time en- 
gaged. The next Act was passed in 1804, 
the object of which was to enable the So- 
vereign to enlist principally Germans, al- 
though under it other foreigners were 
enlisted. Under that Act, and another 
passed in the following year, a great num- 
ber of foreigners were enlisted under va- 
rions denominations. [The Earl of Derpy: 
The last Act was passed in 1806.] The 
noble Earl is correct. It was in the 46th 
of Geo. Ill. The forces so raised were 
Corsicans, a Greek force, a German Legion, 
and various forces of other denominations. 
The Greek force was not entirely composed 
of Greeks, but included other nationalities. 
It has always been found desirable to en- 
list foreigners, especially at the commence- 
ment of a war, on account of the difficulty 
which, in the first instance, must exist in 
this country, which has no immediate sys- 
tem for bringing into the field a large and 
trained force. The military systems of 
other countries give much greater facilities 
in that respect. We have no Landwehr, 
as in Prussia, nor any other system by 
which men are trained for a certain number 
of years, and then returned into the civil 
community, always available with a suffi- 
cient knowledge of the art of war, and 
easily to be called together for further 
training in the event of hostilities occurring. 
Having no such system here, all that ean 
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be done when war breaks out is to raise as 
many recruits as possible, who are of course 
completely raw, without any previous train- 
ing; and, except in cases of emergency, it 
is not desirable that troops so raised should 
be sent out of the country without at least 
six or seven mouths’ training. That is 
necessary—not because they would not 
fight well, for I believe that British troops 
would fight as well on the day they are 
raised as they would after six months’ 
training—but on account of the advantage 
of discipline and habits of body requisite 
to be imparted by drill and the training of 
military life. I have alluded to the jealousy 
which has been expressed by Parliament 
on former occasions in reference to the 
introduction of foreign troops into this coun- 
try, and in consequence of that it has beeu 
customary to limit the number—not, of 
course, of the foreign force which might 
serve the Sovereign, but the number to be 
brought into the country. By the Act of 
1794 the number was limited to 5,000 
men. By the Act of 1804 that number 
was extended to 10,000, and the subse- 
quent Act of 1806 still further increased 
the number to 16,000, at which it remain- 
ed until the close of the war in 1815. Be- 
fore I proceed further, it is desirable that 
JT should state that the Government, ac- 
knowledging the constitutional principle 
involved in this question, and conceiving 
that it was due to Parliament that its opi- 
nion should be asked before any step was 
taken, have not made any official communi- 
cation to any foreign Government in refer- 
ence to any proposed enlistment of any of 
their subjects, and the Government do not 
propose to do so until the present Bill has 
passed into law. We have not thought it 
right to make any such communication 
until the opinion of Parliament had been 
expressed upon the subject; but, having 
explained it, and not anticipating any op- 
position to it, I trust your Lordships will 
not think the Bill requires any very length- 
ened consideration, but will pass it with all 
possible rapidity, in order that we may 
make the necessary communications as 
soon as possible. Your Lordships are 
probably aware that until the year 1837, 
except under the provisions of a special 
Act of Parliament, it was unlawful to 
enlist foreign soldiers in English regiments. 
We do not purpose to violate that law on 
the present occasion. By the Act of 1837, 
permissjon was given to the limited extent 
of admitting one foreigner to every fifty 
men in each regiment; and so the law 
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now stands, and so we purpose to leave it, 
We now purpose that any foreign troops 
which shall be raised shall be formed in 
separate battalions apart from the Queen’s 
regiments. Your Lordships may perhaps 
desire to know from what countries we ex- 
pect to raise our forces. I do not think it 
desirable under the circumstances —- no 
communication having been made to fo- 
reign Governments—to mention whence 
these troops are likely to come; but your 
Lordships will be aware of certain districts 
of Germany and Switzerland and other 
countries which are most likely to furnish 
troops to enlist in the Queen’s service, and 
I do not feel justified in speaking more 
particularly on that point until the com- 
munications I have referred to have been 
made. As I have said, in the last war the 
greatest body of foreign troops who served 
us in those campaigns was the German 
Legion, not only Hanoverians, but others ; 
and those noble Lords who remember the 
events of that war will bear me out in say- 
ing that throughout those campaigns those 
troops rivalled our own in bravery and ser- 
vices rendered. From 1807 to the battle 
of Waterloo, in 1815, there was scarcely a 
siege or battle of any importance in which 
the German Legion did not take part. If 
the measure which I now submit to your 
Lordships should receive the sanction of 
Parliament, the foree which we should 
raise under it would not be an army of raw 
recruits, as in this country, but would con- 
sist of trained soldiers, who have gone 
through, in all probability, at least three 
years’ training, and only require to be 
brought together and officered to be ready 
for any service. I say a limit has always 
been placed upon the number proposed to 
be raised as a foreign legion. We have 
thought that in the present aspect of affairs 
it is desirable to take a considerable num- 
ber, and we purpose to limit the number to 
be drilled and trained in this country at 
any one time to 15,000 men. The Bill is 
so extremely simple in its character that it 
hardly requires any further explanation at 
my hands; but if any noble Lord should 
entertain any doubts upon the question, I 
shall be most happy to give any further 
explanation that may be necessary. I beg 
to move that the Bill be read a second 
time. 

Moved, That the Bill be now read 28. 

Tue Eart oy ELLENBOROUGH: My 
Lords, when the noble Duke first an- 
nounced the intention of the Government 
to introduce a Bill to enable the Govern- 
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ment to enlist foreign troops, my impres- 
sion was that the Government intended 
to raise a small force, and that all they 
wanted was the authority of Parliament to 
retain in this country the depdts of two or 
three corps—an object for which the inter- 
vention of Parliament would be absolutely 
necessary. I confess I felt the greatest 
possible repugnance to even the qualified 
admission of two or three depdts of foreign 
troops to be permitted to remain in this 
country; but when I read this Bill this 
morning I was completely astonished ; for, 
taking this Bill in connection with the Bill 
brought into the other House to enable 
Her Majesty to accept the services of cer- 
tain regiments of militia, for the declared 
purpose of garrisoning fortresses in the 
Mediterranean, the practical effect of this 
measure will be to substitute in this coun- 
try 15,000 foreigners for 15,000 British 
militiamen who are to be employed abroad. 
[‘*No, no!’’] I take a perfectly legiti- 
mate, Parliamentary, and constitutional 
view of the effect of this measure; if 
the measure gives that power, I am enti- 
tled to consider that the power will be ex- 
ercised. I say, then, to that exercise of 
the power of substituting in this country 
15,000 Germans or Swiss for 15,000 Eng- 
lish soldiers I absolutely object. I do not 
think there has been anything in the con- 
duct of the people of this country since 
the commencement of the war which would 
justify the Government in assuming that 
they are not ready to bear all the sacri- 
fices that may be demanded of then— 
there is nothing to justify the conclusion 
that they are either unable or unwilling to 
maintain their own national interests by 
their own national arms. On the con- 
trary, the people have submitted with per- 
fect readiness to the sacrifices demanded 
from them, and are willing to submit to 
further sacrifices for the prosecution of 
the war. The circumstances under which 
the various Acts to which the noble Duke 
has referred were passed were totally dif- 
ferent from the circumstances existing at 
the present moment. At that time the 
foreigners whom we recruited to serve in 
our armies were the subjects of States 
which had been subjugated or threatened 
by France, and in our army, in our pay, 
they were fighting in fact for their own 
several countries. Many of them were 
the subjects of the State of Hanover, and 
might be regarded as the subjects of an 
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of this popular and national war we are 
desired to go back to old times, to hire 
Hessians, instead of employing the consti- 
tutional force of this country; and we are 
asked to do so without the assertion on 
the part of the War Minister of one single 
circumstance to establish the necessity of 
the measure. The noble Duke should have 
told us what were the difficulties of re- 
cruiting ; he should have told us what the 
demand for men was; he should have told 
us why he has failed in obtaining the men 
necessary to fill the ranks. Because he 
rejected the suggestions which were of- 
fered to him, are we therefore to sacrifice 
a constitutional principle? Are we to 
substitute foreigners for Englishmen in 
order to make up for the laches of the 
Government which have led to the diffi- 
culty in which we are now placed? From 
the year 1828 until the year 1841 I had 
the good fortune of being very much in 
communication with the late Sir Robert 
Peel. It is understaod that the majority 
—the influential majority—of the Govern- 
ment now in office represent the feelings, 
the principles, and the opinions of Sir 
Robert Peel—that the mantle of Elijah has 
descended upon my noble Friend now at 
the head of the Government. I will not pre- 
tend that my opportunities of intercourse 
with Sir Robert Peel were at all to be com- 
pared with those of my noble Friend; but 
at the same time, having been three times 
in oftice—having during thirteen years been 
aware of all the operations of the party 
which Sir Robert Peel directed—I think I 
may assume that I am tolerably well ac- 
quainted with the character of his mind 
and with the general view which he took 
of public affairs; and I say with the most 
perfect confidence, that to this measure he 
never would have assented. I am satisfied 
of that, because I know that, having been 
for a great length of time Home Secretary 
in this country, he would primarily have 
looked to the extreme inconvenience, the 
extreme difficulty, the extreme danger, 
which would have arisen had 15,000 
troops, or any portion of them, been on 
any occasion called out—as they might 
probably have been—for the purpose of 
preserving the peace among the people of 
England. My Lords, we have to prevent 
riots at elections; we cannot prevent dis- 
putes between masters and workmen, but 
they frequently render necessary the inter- 
vention of troops. The most serious riots I 
ever recollect were connected with the mea- 
sure respecting corn. Last year your Lord- 
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ships may remember very serious riots took 
place, in consequence of it being supposed 
that the bakers did not lower their prices 
in proportion to the redueed price of corn. 
On that occasion troops were called out. 
If this Bill had been the law at that time 
those troops might have been Germans ; 
and what would have been the consequence? 
That the whole population would have been 
fighting against the troops. In every case 
that would happen, and depend upon it, if 
such an unfortunate occasion should arise, 
the result would be that the Government 
would be called upon and compelled to as- 
sent to the extradition of the foreign troops 
from this country. One of the advantages 
of the war to which I have always looked 
forward as conipensating in a great mea- 
sure for many of the sufferings which the 
people must endure during its continuance 
was this—that when peace returns, we 
might have distributed through the coun- 
try, as officers and as retired soldiers, a 
vast number of persons accustomed to war 
—men of military habits, wlio, during any 
lengthened periods of peace, would consti- 
tute the great source of the seeurity of the 
country. During the long peace which has 
existed we have exhausted altogether the 
admixture of experienced soldiers whom the 
conclusion of the previous war had thrown 
among our population, and the number of 
old soldiers who have returned from the 
Indian campaigns is, I regret to say, very 
small. We began this war with very few 
soldiers indeed who had seen actual service 
in the field, but from the presence of a num- 
ber of such persons, distributed throughout 
the country, the Government derives the 
greatest possible advantage, strength, and 
security, and, as far as this Bill goes, in 
substituting foreigners for Englishmen, no 
doubt the extent of that security will be 
diminished. We have been told—and I 
think a somewhat exaggerated view has 
been taken of the subject—that there has 
been a very great improvement in the mo- 
ral condition and character of Her Majes- 
ty’s troops; that that improvement has not 
only not impeded their services in the field, 
but has materially contributed to their effi- 
ciency, and that very few occasions have 
oceurred upon which the interference of 
the Judge Advocate has been necessary. 
Now, my Lords, considering that the troops 
have been acting in a desert where there is 
no population, where there is no property 
belonging to anybody, and that the only 
persons with whom they eau by possibility 
have communicated were their own com- 
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rades, | do uot think, up to this moment, 
that any very material argument can be 
drawn from that cireumstanee. But I will 
assume all the advantages which are under- 
stood to be derived from the good conduct 
of the troops, and I ask what security have 
you for the conduct of the German soldiers 
or any other foreigners whom we may enlist? 
Does the recruiting sergeant look to any 
moral qualifications? No; he only regards 
the physical qualifications of his recruits. 
He sees that they are of a certain standard, 
that they are sound in wind and limb, and 
he at once accepts them. If, then, you 
value the moral character of your soldiers, 
you are to some extent endangering that 
moral character by placing beside them, 
and in connection with them, troops for 
whose moral character you have no security. 
I am far from being disposed to say any- 


thing derogating from the capabilities of 


Germans or other foreigners as soldiers. 
Under good discipline and good offieers 
they make, undoubtedly, very respectable 
soldiers ; but they are not equal to the 
soldiers of England and of France. Had 
one of these German regiments which it is 
now proposed to form been placed between 
two English regiments at the battle of 
Inkerman, is there any man who can 
believe that that German regiment would 
have stood and fought as the British re- 
giments fought and fell? No man would 
believe they could. Only consider the 
danger of having a line of battle of un- 
equal strength. If that line be forced in 
any part, there is danger to the whole. 
Had a German regiment given way at 
Inkerman under the Russian assault, the 
circumstance must have been altogether 
fatal to the whole army of the Allies. 
Now, these being my objections to the 
employment of foreigners under any cir- 
cumstances, I will mention the suggestions 
which were offered last Session to the noble 
Duke (the Duke of Neweastle), and which 
were rejected by him. At the very com- 
mencement of this war I earnestly recom- 
mended Her Majesty’s Ministers to esta- 
blish one uniform system of police through- 
out the whole country, not solely for the 
purpose of assisting in the general admi- 
nistration of justice and of putting down 
crime, but because I believe sueh a foree 
to be in war the best foundation for a 
good, efficient, and ready military system. 
I know that, in practice, there are no re- 
eruiting officers so useful as policemen. 
They know all the characters who are 
most likely to enlist in the militia, and 
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they are induced by the bounty they re-| opportunities of expressing my opinion, 
ceive to bring them in. The police thus | but I will repeat my determination to op- 
most materially contribute to obtaining | pose this measure. I think it totally un- 
recruits for the militia, and I desired to; necessary. I think it is injurious and 
make this system the foundation of the | offensive to the people, who have already 
force. At the same time—that is, nine done so much, and who show such a dis- 
months ago—TI earnestly recommended | position to submit to any sacrifice for the 
that the whole militia should be called | purpose of carrying on the war. I oppose 
out. That measure Her Majesty’s Go- | the measure because I think it will give us 
vernment now adopts; but what would | an inferior description of force, and that it 
have been the condition of the country | may lead to very serious consequences in 
had my suggestion been acted upon at | the general administration of this country. 
the time I made it? We should not have | It is contrary to all the constitutional prin- 
required this measure for the introduction | ciples which obtained in the best times of 
of foreigners. We should not be in any | what was called ‘‘ Whig Administration.” 
difficulty —if we be in difficulty—as to|Its origin is to be found in those times 
finding German troops for the accomplish- | when a Ministry succambed to the Ger- 
ment of national purposes; but a full man disposition and prejudices of the first 
militia would have supplied everywhere all! George. It is not in accordance with the 
the recruits required for the service of the | more recent feelings of the people of this 
Army. But my suggestion was repudiated. | country. I object to it altogether, and it 
It was one which the Government did not | will be my duty throughout to offer to it 
think it worth while to consider, and it | every opposition. 

was almost contumeliously rejected. Ialso| Tus Duxe or RICHMOND: I do not 
recommended that in order to secure re- | rise to enter into the merits or demerits of 
eruiting for the militia—which can always | this measure, but I feel bound to reply to 
be effected when persons of influence will | one part of the observations of the noble 
endeavour to exercise their influence for} Earl, in which he said that the foreign 
the purpose—2a pecuniary fine should be | regiments are not to be compared with 
imposed upon the districts in which the/ English regiments. I hope to Heaven 
requisite number of recruits was not ob-| you will not enlist prisoners of war, and 
tained. I know that in practice such fine |I trust to God that you will not admit a 
would hardly ever, if ever, be imposed, | deserter into the ranks of your foreign re- 
because the exertions of individuals, stimu- | giments; but I think it only an aet of 
lated by the apprehension of a fine, com-| justice to those brave officers who are 
bined with the general distribution of the | still alive, and who served in the German 
police, would be sufficient to fill the ranks | Legion during the last war, to state that 
of the militia at all times. We were told, } on no occasion was that Legion second to 
when the suggestion was made, that the} the British army either in zeal or gal- 
people were coming forward willingly and|lantry. In the Peninsula, the King’s 1st 
generously, and that at that time such a| German Infantry were attached to the 
measure would be injurious. But what) division of the Guards, and were con- 
does the noble Duke now propose? Not | stantly brought out as a reserve when 
@ pecuniary fine, but that to which every | the danger was most imminent. I may 
possible objection exists—recourse to the | mention that just before the peace was 
ballot. Her Majesty’s Ministers now | concluded, during the investment of Bay- 
mention the ballot as a possible resource! | onne, a sortie was made by the garrison, 
I ventured to suggest a pecuniary fine, | and our general commanding was taken 
which I know would never have been| prisoner. The action was a on | one, 
levied ; but that suggestion was repudiated | but the Guards and the German Legion 
like all others, because last Session Her| did their duty, the one as well as the 
Majesty’s Ministers were in a dream from / other. I felt myself bound to make this 
which they have since awakened—they | statement, and I can also say that the 
had not yet made up their mind to the | light troops of the King’s German Legion, 
magnitude of the undertaking upon which | under the command of Sir Colin Halkett, 
they were embarking. I will not on the} now Governor of Chelsea Hospital, ren- 
present occasion go further into this sub-| dered as good service as any of our own 
ject. It would be inconvenient if I were| light infantry, and certainly the German 
now to touch on the general conduct of with th were quite worthy of comparison 











the war, upon which there will be other | with the British. If we had had a German 
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Legion at Inkerman, I venture to say | foreign troops in this country as well as in 
that they would have done their duty. the service of the Crown beyond this coun- 

Tue Eart or DERBY: My Lords, I | try; but he says it has been thought more 
regret that not one single Member of Her | convenient in the present instance to take 
Majesty’s Government has thought it due, | the previous consent of Parliament before 
either to this House or to the country, or; such an exercise of the power of the 
to the powerful speech of my noble Friend Crown, inasmuch as that this has been 
(the Earl of Ellenborough), even to offer a| the practice in 1794 and 1804. But the 
single observation in answer to his objec- | noble Duke rather understated the case ; 
tions to this measure, or in defence of the | because in 1804 not only was it found ne- 


policy which Her Majesty’s Ministers re- | 
commend. For myself, in my extreme, 
and perhaps overweening, anxiety not to 
interrupt the progress of the public busi- 
ness, more especially with regard to the | 
defence of the country, I engaged, even | 
before I saw this Bill, or knew what were 
its contents, that, so far as I was concern- 
ed, any opposition I might desire to offer 
to it should be reserved until it went into 
Committee, in order that not a day might 
be lost in the progress of the measure. 
Consequently, if my noble Friend who has 
objected to the second reading should upon 
this occasion divide against the Bill, it 
would be inconsistent with the engage- 
ment into which I entered privately with 
some Members of the Government, were I 
to give my vote for his Motion, however 
much I may concur in the arguments he 
has used. I regret, certainly, that my 
noble Friend, while desirous to do justice 
to the bravery and valour of the British 
troops, should have felt it necessary to 
draw any comparison disparaging to those 
gallant men who, as the German Legion, 
served in the late war with distinction 
equal to that of our own soldiers, or that 
he should have thought it impossible that 
any foreigners should vindicate their claims 
to similar equality when fighting with the 
British troops in the hour of common dan- 
ger. I believe, with my noble Friend who 
has just sat down, that in the present war, 
had the old German Legion, with all their 
common feelings of sympathy and interest 
—of almost fellow-countrymanship, 1 may 
say—been engaged by the side of the 
British army, they would have fully sus- 
tained their ancient reputation, and would 
have had no cause of shame. But that 
has nothing to do with the policy and 
the principle of this measure. The noble 
Duke opposite (the Duke of Neweastle), in 
vindicating the measure, passed somewhat 
lightly over the constitutional objections to 
which it is open. He has almost raised a 
doubt whether it is or is not within the 
prerogative of the Crown, without the 





consent of Parliament, to raise and engage 
The Duke of Richmond 


cessary to take the consent of Parliament 
for such employment of foreigners, but it 
was thought necessary to insert in the Act 
which was then passed a clause of indem- 
nity for those Ministers who had under- 
taken to enlist foreigners in the service of 
the Crown without the previous consent of 
Parliament having been obtained. The 
constitutional principle—the jealousy of 
Parliament with regard to the introduction 
of foreign troops into this country—is 
therefore evident. But none of these pre- 
cedents is of the slightest value as affect- 
ing the measure now sought to be intro- 
duced. I cannot admit for a single mo- 
ment that the Acts of 1794, 1804, 1806, 
and 1813 have the slightest analogy to, 
or form the slightest precedent for, the 
measure which the noble Duke has brought 
forward. A fair and reasonable objection 
is taken by my noble Friend to this Bill, 
that it will place powers in the hands of 
the Government of which they may make 
use in an objectionable manner. Now, 
what took place in 1804? The noble 
Duke has stated, that the Act of 1804 
provided that the number of these foreign- 
ers in the service of the Crown present in 
this country at any one time should not 
exceed 10,000, and the number was sub- 
sequently increased, in 1806, to 16,000 as 
a maximum. But who were the foreign- 
ers to whom the Acts of that period re- 
ferred? The Act of 1804 provides that 
whereas a considerable number of foreign- 
ers, driven from their own countries, were 
at that time residing in England, the 
Crown should be permitted to avail itself 
of the services of these men, who were 
anxious for their restoration to the coun- 
tries of which they were natives, and the 
Crown was enabled to embody and to arm 
a certain number of such foreigners, who 
were already residing in this country, whose 
interests and sympathies were identical 
with our own, and who were anxious to 
attain the same common object. This was 
also the case with regard to the German 
Legion, a very large proportion of which 
did not consist of foreigners at all, Her 
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Majesty’s Government seem to have for- 
gotten that in 1804 and 1806 the Crowns 
of England and of Hanover were united, 
and therefore the Hanoverians were not 
foreigners, but were subjects of the Sove- 
reign of this country, whose battles they 
were fighting. I hope they felt an in- 
terest in the glory, in the safety, and 
in the independence of the dominions of 
that Sovereign; but is there no distinction 
to be drawn between men in that position, 
and men who have no sympathies or interest 
in common with the people of this country? 

Tue Duke or ARGYLL was understood 
to ask how the noble Earl knew that the 
foreigners who were to be enlisted did not 
possess the same sympathies or interest ?] 

Tax Eart or DERBY : Why, the noble 
Duke (the Duke of Newcastle) has admit- 
ted that his colleagues do not know whence 
the foreign troops whom they propose to 
embody are to be drawn. Are they to 
be obtained from Greece, or from Tunis, 
or from what quarter of the world ? 

Tue Duke or NEWCASTLE: I did 
not say that Her Majesty’s Government 
did not know from what quarter they would 
obtain such troops—I said that until 
communications had been made to the Go- 
vernments of foreign countries I did not 
think it would be right for me to make any 
statement on the subject. I regret that 
the noble Earl should be so anxious to re- 
turn to his old habit of misrepresenting the 
statements of Her Majesty’s Ministers. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: I was happy to 
see that the noble Duke, while making his 
defence last night, was more humble and 
civil than usual; but I am sorry to see 
that he is returning to his youthful habits, 
which are not quite in accordance with the 
courtesy which is usually exhibited in the 
House of Peers. A noble Duke opposite 
(the Duke of Argyll) intimates that there 
is a sympathy between those foreigners 
whom it is intended to employ, and the 
people of this country. He may know 
that there is such sympathy, but Parlia- 
ment does not know it. If the noble Duke 


knows whence he is going to draw these- 


forces, he has not condescended to commu- 
nicate that knowledge to Parliament, und, 
until Parliament knows whence they are to 
be obtained, there is an additional reason 
for that constitutional jealousy which is 
entertained to the employment of foreign- 
ers in the service of this country, and 
more especially in a position connected 
with the maintenance of the peace of the 
country. I think, then, there are reason- 
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able grounds for apprehension, when a Bill 
is brought forward and treated by the Go- 
vernment as a matter of course, under 
which you are to send out your own troops 
from this country, and to substitute for 
them on home service, to be placed in 
charge of your arsenals and your towns, 
and to be intrusted with the preservation 
of the public peace, a foreign garrison, 
provided it does not exceed 15,000 men— 
I think there is some ground for jealousy 
on the part of Parliament and the people, 
and some necessity for a little further in- 
formation. In 1804, as I have already 
said, a large portion of the troops you en- 
listed were subjects of the same Sovereign 
as your own army, and were enlisted in the 
same cause. A large portion of them were 
subjects of a Monarch who had been de- 
posed, and with whom we were in alliance, 
and whom we were seeking to replace on his 
throne, and many were subjects of nations 
which had been overridden and subjugated 
by the power of France. With all these 
men we had a common cause ; they were 
fighting for their own nationalities, for 
their own interests, and for their own 
countrymen, and thus you had a security 
that they would fight with gallantry and 
vigour in the same cause in which your 
own countrymen were enlisted. But where 
are you about to draw your forces from 
now? You refuse to tell us? Are you 
going to establish a Polish Legion ?—there 
would be something like significance in 
such a course as that. In that case there 
would be something like nationality and a 
common interest involved in the promotion 
of hostilities against Russia. Whence are 
you about to draw them? The Govern- 
ment appear to be about to draw their 
troops from any quarter of the globe who 
may be ready to come for the sake of 
their pay alone, and are to be-mere mer- 
cenary soldiers, enlisted into our service 
and placed beside British troops. I say, 
then, that this is a question of grave im- 
portance—of great constitutional import- 
ance—when we find that the Government 
at this period of the war, after no less than 
two years’ experience of the immediate 
prospect of the war, are compelled to come 
down to Parliament with the humiliating 
confession that, with more than 28,000,000 
of population in England, Ireland, and 


Scotland, they are unable to send an army * 


of 50,000 men to the scene of hostilities 
without drawing away the troops from our 
garrisons abroad and placing themselves in 
humiliating reliance upon the aid of mer- 
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Cenary foreigners, Talk of giving en-| not specially or peculiarly adapted. When 
Couragement to the Emperor of Russia!— | the Government admitted that they had 
ask what encouragement could be so} not the means of maintaining our garri- 
great as to find that the War Minister of|sons in the Mediterranean, and, at the 
the Crown, in the first year of the war, is} same time, of providing for and carrying 
obliged to come down to Parliament and | on the war, I concluded that, if they had 
declare that our military resources are ex-| the means of supplying our Mediterranean 
hausted, that he cannot draw upon our} garrisons from other quarters, then, only 
garrisons without—[The Duke of New-|as a last resource, would they take the 
CASTLE; Hear, hear!] What does thie militia from their proper and constitutional 
noble Duke mean? I trust that I may | duties and service in this country. I there- 
argue this matter with somewhat more | fore think I am justified in saying that the 
calmness than the noble Duke, and, I, Government have confessed their means to 
hope, without being personally offensive: | be insufficient to do that which they de- 
I trust, also, that, at any rate, I may | sired to do, namely, to prosecute the war 
submit the observations 1 may have to, with vigour, and, at the same time, to 
make with more calmness than the no-j| maintain our garrisons in the Mediterra- 
ble Duke seems disposed to exhibit in| nean, without denuding the country of its 
listening to them. I take this Bill, my} constitutional defenders, and substituting 
Lords, in conjunction with the whole/ in their place the 15,000 foreigners it is 
scheme for augmenting the military forees ; proposed to raise. When I compare the 
of the country, which have been submitted | Militia Bill now introduced with that which 
to Parliament by the advice of the Crown. | preceded it, and with which Her Majesty’s 
Three measures have been propounded, | Government haye announced this Bill to 
and those three measures it is impossible | be in accordance, I confess that I find one 
to separate. We must take them as part | or two points which disagree so signally as 
of the same plan, and we must compare | almost entirely to alter the whole character 
them as bearing the one upon the other.| of the measure. The Bill of 1814, the 
These three measures announced by the| 54 Geo. III. c. i., was to authorise 
noble Duke the Secretary for War are,| His Majesty to enlist portions of certain 
first, for increasing the number of com-| regiments of the militia, either as provi- 
panies of regiments on active service, | sional battalions or to supply companies to 
and increasing them in such a man-/| regiments of the line. That was at the 
ner as to render eight companies out of | close of the war in 1814, and at that time 
sixteen available for service in the field; | what number of militia were actually em- 
four are to form a sort of advanced guard | bodied in the country? There were, [ 
in the Mediterranean, and the remainder | believe, from 60,000 to 80,000 men, be- 
are to remain at depéts at home. To that) sides the yeomanry, who had been em- 
proposal I not only take no objection, but | bodied for a considerable time, and who 
I say, that so far as I am competent to | discharged their duties as disciplined and 
form an opinion, a better arrangement | trained soldiers, But in that Militia Bill 
it would be impossible to make, and | | there was an important provision, that not 
give the Government entire credit for that | more than 30,000 out of the whole num- 
part of their scheme. Indeed, I believe! ber should leave the country, and that not 
that this measure alone, followed up by | more than three-fourths of any regiment 
giving encouragement to enlistment, and; should be permitted to leave the country. 
to reinforcing the line from the militia, ; There was thus left remaining in the coun- 
would have been, in itself, most effeetive. | try, at all events, a large embodied force 
But two other measures have been placed | —50,000 or 60,000 men—and together 
upon the paper; and, my Lords, I cer-| with that force was admitted a body of 
tainly cannot take the measure I have just | foreigners, to an amount not exceeding 
referred to as unconnected with the Militia! 10,000 at any one time. Now, what is 
Bill, which is not for the purpose of en-| the case at present? I believe the whole 
couraging recruiting from the militia to| number of militia raised is about 54,000, 
the line, but for transferring a portion of | a very small portion of whom have as yet 
the militia from that service for which they | been embodied, and, consequently, it is 
were specially raised, and for which they | ouly a very small portion who can be con- 
are specially adapted, to another deserip- | sidered really trained and disciplined. At 
tion of service, for which they were not | the former period there was a local militia 
specially raised, and for which they are|of 200,000 men, which has no existence 
The Earl of Derby 
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at present. Your only force now is the|the militia are men to whom it would not 
54,000 militia I have referred to; and, with | only be inconvenient, but to whom it would 
regard to this force, you are taking by the | be absolute ruin, to be transferred from this 
Militia Bill an unlimited power to with- | country. to foreign service, and yet they 
draw any number of regiments, or por- | would most probably be willing to do their 
tions of them, for service in the Medi- | duty abroad by volunteering with the rest 
terranean. The Bill of 1814 provided — | of their regiment for foreign service rather 
and provided, in my mind, very wisely— | than be the only persons to remain here in 
that not more than three-fourths of the | diseharge of the peculiar duties fur which 
militia should be permitted to volunteer | they first volunteered. But I would ask, 
for foreign service. Now, what was the | after taking the regiment of a particular 
effect of that provision? The effect of it ; county to Malta, Gibraltar, or the Ionian 
was, that there was always remaining in| Islands, whether upon a future occasion, 
the body a nucleus of trained and dis- | when it might be desirable to raise a militia 
ciplined men, keeping up their connection | foree, many men who might otherwise have 
with the country to which they belonged, | been ready to volunteer would not decline 
and recruiting their forces from that coun- | rather than submit themselves to the pain- 
try. You propose now to do no such thing. | ful alternative of being ealled on to volun- 
You propose to the colonels of militia regi- | teer for foreign service, contrary to the en- 
ments to volunteer with any portion of | gagement at first made with them? Now, 
their regiments, and you provide that every | my Lords, by an indiseriminate enlistment 
man should be re-enlisted and receive a} of the militia—to use a vulgar proverb— 
bounty for enlistment on foreign service. | you are about to ‘kill the goose for the 
You have not provided for a single man of | sake of the golden egg.’’ As a legally 
a single regiment remaining in the coun- | constituted foree for the service of the 
try, if the various regiments be willing to | army, from its connection with the coun- 
go abroad. And, with regard to the men | try gentlemen and the magistrates of every 
who do not volunteer to go abroad, what is | county, with those in authority, with tenant 
to become of them? So far as I can make | and landlord and landlord and tenant, the 
out, their services are altogether lost to} militia foree is admirable. As a nursery 
the country. They would not be per-j|for the army it is invaluable; and if you 
forming any of the duties of their regi-| will only limit your propositions to an en- 
ments, and there is no provision for mak- | actment for reeruiting to any extent from 
ing their services available by attaching | militia regiments into the line for foreign 
them to any other companies. You there- | service, you will obtain just as many men 
fore take away the militia from that ser-|as you will by calling upon the militia to 
vice for which they are peculiarly adapted, | volunteer; you will obtain the serviees of 
and for which they were specifically raised, | the men in a much more advantageous 
by availing yourselves of the voluntary ser- | manner, you will not break up your con- 
vices of an unlimited number of these regi- nection between the militia and the coun- 
ments; and it appears to me that the ser- | try, and you will not render foreign troops 
vices of those who do not volunteer are to necessary to keep your own country in 
be altogether dispensed with and lost ta| order, Now, suppose a regiment, after 
the country. It is well to say with regard | having volunteered, be sent to Malta, from 
to the militia that, though their services | what has happened in this country we know 
are voluntary, there is great excitement | that upon the part of some officers of the 
among the officers and men, and that many | line every means of corruption will be used 
regiments are volunteering. I think it very | to induce the men to enlist for foreign ser- 
possible that at the present moment a great | viee. They enlisted in the full belief that 
amount of excitement does exist, and I have | they would not be dragged away from their 
no doubt that many would volunteer to go| homes and usual avocations, but that for 
abroad, because they would consider it a certain months out of five years their ser- 
sort of slur upon them if they were left be-| vices were to be given to the Crown. You 
hind when their comrades had gone. But | now propose to send these men to the Mc- 
what would be the consequences to the per- | diterranean, and I presume you will keep 








manent interests of the militia if they were | them there for the ordinary term of service, ° 


thus converted into a totally different foree ; and not for five years only. If you were 
from that for which they were originally only going to send them out for a few 
intended? I can well understand that a| months and bring them back again, there 
large proportion of the offiecrs and men of! would be no reason why you should take 
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80 expensive and onerous a mode of pro- 
viding for a momentary exigency. But 
two years of the service of those who were 
first enlisted have expired, and you are 
therefore sending out these men, who have 
only three years to serve according to their 
original engagement, to serve in a foreign 
country for the whole duration of the war, 
which may probably be for the lives of most 
of them. In my humble opinion it would 
be much better for the country that the mi- 
litia should remain at home, and be raised 
to the highest state of efficiency. You can 
practise, train, and drill these men here, 
and then you can encourage them to give 
their services in a legitimate manner by 
enlisting into the line. By this means you 
would not be separating them from their 
ordinary duties, and from the counties to 
which they belong. It would, no doubt, be 
most inconvenient to many of your Lord- 
ships to be sent out to Malta or Gibraltar 
for four or five years; but if you belong- 
ed to a militia regiment, where the officers 
and men volunteered to go out, you would 
hold yourselves bound to accompany them. 
Many of the officers of militia regiments 
are county magistrates and persons in au- 
thority, and to send them on foreign ser- 
vice would be to create serious difficulty 
without increasing the military efficiency 
of the country. And now, why did I com- 
bine. the question of the militia, which is 
not before us, with the question of foreign 
forces? It was because I hold it part and 
parcel of the same scheme. You are to pay 
for sending out a large force of our own 
subjects from this country, and you are to 
provide for the introduction of a large force 
of foreigners to take their place here. If 
you want foreigners, enlist them for foreign 
service, to join your army in the field, 
and, provided they come from unsuspected 
sources, are well trained, and not mere 
mercenary troops, I have no objection. 
But it is a most humiliating confession 
that, before we have gone through two 
years of a war entered into in connection 
with the powerful alliance of France, you 
are obliged to have recourse to foreign aid 
and assistance. A British Minister should 
blush to make such a proposition. We 
are quite ready to strain our energies to 
the utmost in defence of our country and 
for the maintenance of its honour, but we 
like not to be told that all our efforts are 
in vain, and that we must rely upon an 
addition to our forces of from 15,000 to 
- 20,000 foreigners. Depend upon it, such 
a step will not increase the morale of the 
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country, but it will teach the country that 
Government, at all events, do not rely upon 
its own forces, but upon foreign armies and 
foreign aid ; and, so far as Government is 
concerned, this Bill will go far to ex- 
tingnish that feeling of nationality, that 
desire to give personal aid to the Govern- 
ment in carrying on this just and neces- 
sary war, which animates all classes, and 
which stimulates every man to the per- 
formance of those duties which, if not re- 
pressed aud kept down by the Govern- 
ment, all are anxious to discharge. I ask, 
with my noble Friend, why have you not, 
before now, embodied the whole of the 
militia? Why you have not called out 
the Scotch and Irish militia? Why you 
are again ‘too late?”’ Many months 
ago, in establishing the militia, did you 
not foresee the deficiency of your forces 
for foreign service? Did you not foresee 
the necessity of denuding your foreign 
garrisons, aud that you would have to 
come to Parliament with this confession 
of humiliating weakness? Why were you 
so blind—with the men at hand, the regi- 
ments raised, and the men on actual ser- 
vice—why were you so utterly blind as to 
hesitate to embody the whole militia force 
in the country? Because, I suppose, it 
would have cost something more at the 
present moment; because you were de- 
termined—you cannot determine so now— 
because you were determined to act on that 
most absurd and preposterous notion of 
paying the expenses of a war like this out 
of the taxes of the country year by year. 
I believe, in my conscience, that it was 
the timid fear of exceeding the actual 
estimates voted by Parliament that pre- 
vented the Government from doing that 
which in their consciences they must know 
ought to have been done; and it was the 
hope of postponing the day of reckoning 
to Parliament that led them not to call 
Parliament together at the time it ought 
to have been called, in order to enable the 
Government, with the consent of Parlia- 
ment, to make proper provision for the 
exigencies of the country. Not only would 
Parliament have cheerfully forgiven such 
a course, but it would not have blamed 
the Government even if there had been an 
excess in the supply already voted. As 
I have stated before, I cannot, in conse- 
quence of my engagement, oppose the 
second reading of this Bill; but, unless I 
hear from Her Majesty’s Government some 
much better and more effective explanation 
as connected with the whole military plan 
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from the noble Duke at the head of the 
War Department, if my noble Friend (the 
Earl of Ellenborough) carries forward his 
opposition to-morrow, I will give him my 
support in opposing the further progress 
of the Bill. 

Tue Eart or ABERDEEN: My Lords, 
this Bill is one of the first measures which 
have been introduced by Her Majesty’s 
Government this Session, as an evidence 
of their intention to carry on this war 
with determination and efficiency ; but the 
manner in which it has been received is 
not very consistent with those exhortations 
which we have heard from noble Lords op- 
posite to follow such a course. The noble 
Karl (the Earl of Derby), in his representa- 
tion of this Bill, has descended to a de- 
scription of the measure which he will 
hardly admit to be just. 
being a measure to which we are reduced 
in order to keep your own people in order, 
and he talks of the militia being dragged 
into foreign service. 
which the noble Earl has attempted to give 
of the foreign troops employed in this 
country during the last war, and the con- 
trast he has endeavoured to draw between 
the Germans and Hanoverians then em- 
ployed, and the Germans now to be em- 
ployed—if there be such—the noble Earl 
has said that, in the former period, most of 
them were subjects of the same Sovereign, 
that they had sympathies with us, and 
that, therefore, their condition was entire- 
ly different from that of the men now to 
be employed. But how does that answer 
the objection made by my noble Friend 
(the Earl of Ellenborough) who spoke 
first? Would it be more agreeable to him 
that Hanoverians should be employed in 


putting down a bread riot than other Ger- ; 
mans? Nota bit; and I therefore consi-! 
der his position utterly untenable, and that 


ho constitutional jealousy or objection can 
exist to the employment of such a force ; 


and 1 must say it was scarcely worthy of! such a measure. 
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will be sent to the seat of war to serve 
with our other forces there. That, surely, 
is nothing like planting foreign garrisons 
in this country, as the noble Earl seems to 
suppose is the intention of this Bill. The 
presence of these troops here is merely for 
a temporary purpose; they will be limited 
as regards number, and they will be limit- 
ed also as regards time—until they are fit 
to be employed on foreign service. The 
limitation as to numbers is placed at 15,000 
men ; that is the total number which it has 
been considered proper to have here under 
drill at any one time; but when the first 
15,000 shall have been drilled, and sent 
abroad and incorporated with our armies, 
serving at the seat of war, it will be com- 
petent for the Government, if it should be 
thought necessary, to introduce 15,000 
more to be drilled and prepared for active 
service in the same way. That undoubt- 
edly is the intention, should the exigencies 
of the service require it. My noble Friend 
who spoke first in this debate from the 
opposite benches, took upon himself to say 
that he was perfectly convinced Sir Robert 
Peel, had he been now alive, would never 
have given his consent to such a measure. 
My Lords, notwithstanding the terms of 
intimacy which, I am proud to say, subsist- 
ed between Sir Robert Peel and myself, I 
confess that I am not able to take upon 
myself to declare what Sir Robert Poel 
would have done under the cireumstances— 
what he would have agreed to, and what 
he would have refused to agree to, upon 
this point ; but this I am prepared to say, 
that a very great statesman whom the 
noble Earl resembles far more than I re- 
semble Sir Robert Peel—Lord Chatham— 
did, in the year 1756, employ foreign 
troops in the same way as it is proposed to 
do by this Bill; and I will add that I am 
by no means so certain as the noble Earl 
appears to be, that Sir Robert Peel, had a 
similar case of necessity occurred during 
his time, would have refused his assent to 
The whole argument of 


the noble Earl to have raised such an ob-! the noble Earl rests upon a fallacy—the 


jection. The noble Earl seems to think 
that this is a force which is to be imported 
into, and to be employed in, this coun- 
try in the place of English troops sent 
abroad. That is not the case. The whole 
object of the Bill is to introduce into this 
country for a limited time, for the purpose 
of drill, and for the purpose of drill only, 
a sufficient number of foreign troops ; and 
as soon as they are drilled, and in a condi- 
tion ta. be employed in our service, they 





fallacy of supposing that those foreign 
troops are to be employed here in lieu of 
British troops or militia regiments sent 
abroad. That is not the case. Undoubt- 
edly it will be our duty to provide such a 
force to liberate the troops now serving in 


our colonial garrisons, and to maintain - 


those garrisons which, however much re- 
duced—and very much reduced they are— 
are indispensable for the occupation and 
safety of our important possessions in the 
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Mediterranean and elsewhere. To supply 
those garrisons we accept the voluntary 
services—and they are to be voluntary ser- 
vices—and they are to be voluntary, and 
not compulsory—they are not to be ‘‘ drag- 
ged”’ into the service, as the noble Earl 
said—of such militia regiments as may be 
thought fit to be employed in this garrison 
duty, and then we shall obtain a valuable 
reinforcement to aid our soldiers engaged 
in the active and important service now 
going on in the East, without at all inter- 
fering with the future recruiting of the re- 
gular army from the militia foree at home. 
My Lords, with regard to the enlistment of 
foreign troops, I think my noble Friend op- 
posite (the Duke of Richmond), who has had 
an opportunity of seeing and knowing the 
value of the services of the German troops 
employed in the last war, has done full jus- 
tice to them; and I have no doubt what- 
ever that such troops as will be employed 
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under this Bill, and in conjunetion with | 
the British forces, will always be found to 


perform their duty in such a manner as to 
do eredit to the allies with whom they act. 
My Lords, this measure is a measure which 
is necessary, or at least advisable, in order 
to enable the Government to obtain 


promptly an addition to our available 


forees serving at the seat of war. 
will, no doubt, have volunteers from the 
militia to a greater or less extent, coming 
forward still to recruit the regular army ; 
but all that will require time, and those 
volunteers cannot be made available in the 
same manner, and to the same extent, as 
foreign troops raised upon the principle 
proposed by this Bill. 
all admitting the aceuracy of the deserip- 
tion which has been given of the object of 
the embodying of this force, which is not, 


as a noble Earl supposes, to be employed | 
| especially the noble Duke (the Duke of New- 


at home, and still less, especially at this 
time of day, that such a foree should not 


be employed at all; nor recognising this | 
as A constitutional objection that we should | 
'to make whenever the necessity arose; 
‘and that they should, on an oceasion where 


raise such a force under the circumstances 
which I have deseribed, having them in 
this country merely for the purpose of 
heing drilled before they are sent out upon 
foreign service. I say I cannot think that 


there is any good ground for the opposition | 


which the noble Ear] opposite has so unex- 
peetedly raised to this, the first measure 
designed by Her Majesty’s Government in 
order to carry on the war with vigour. 
This measure, intended to accomplish such 
an object, bas, I must say, been but ill re- 


ceived hy noble Lords opposite, although 
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they do profess such extreme anxiety and 
impatience that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment should exert every means for vigo- 
rously prosecuting the war. As for saying 
that these troops would be introduced into 
England to aet as garrisons, there is no 
foundation for such a statement, and it ap- 
pears to me that it has only been through 
misrepresentations of the real use of this 
foree that any shadow of an objection ean 
possibly be urged by the noble Earl to this 
measure, I trust, therefore, your Lord- 
ships will see that the objections entertain- 
ed to this measure are wholly untenable, 
as represented by noble Lords opposite, 
and that your Lordships will not refuse to 
read the Bill a second time. 

Tue Kart or ELLENBOROUGH: I 
hope I shall be allowed to set right an 
historical faet adverted to by the noble 
Earl (the Earl of Aberdeen), by remind- 
ing your Lordships that of all the measures 
of the Earl of Chatham’s life, that which 
most damaged him in publie opinion, and 
in the opinion of his eontemporaries, was 
the very one for the employment of foreign 
troops in the service of this country, be- 
cause it was in direct contradiction to his 
acts during the whole course of his public 
services in the House of Commons. It was 
understood to be a most discreditable com- 
pliance with the assumed wishes of George 
II., and to be, perhaps, owing, in a cer- 
tain degree to his then reeent conncetion 
with the Duke of Newcastle. 

Tue Eart orp MALMESBURY had 
not the slightest wish to offer a factious 
opposition to the proposals of the Govern- 
ment, but, on the contrary, wished to give 
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in order to enable them to carry on the 
war vigorously. He could not, however, 
but regret that noble Lords opposite, and 


eastle), should have shown an impatience 
of those observations which it was the duty 
of Members of the Opposition in that House 


they were anxious to assist the Govern- 
ment to the utmost, have so much distrust 
of noble Lords on that side the House. 
A word had been introduced into the de- 
bate in their Lordships’ House by the noble 
Duke opposite (the Duke of Neweastle) 
which he had not been accustomed to hear 
before the noble Duke took his seat in 
that House. It was the word ‘* misrepre- 
sentation,’ which the noble Duke em- 
ployed on all occasions, and in the most 
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offensive manner. Now, having no feel- 
ing whatever of anger towards the noble 
Duke, and having not the slightest temper 
on the subject, he wished to tell the noble 
Duke that the habitual use by him of 
that word ought to be avoided. Formerly 
the term ‘‘misapprebension,’’ and not 
‘‘ misrepresentation,’’ was the one em- 
ployed when it was wished to correct a 
statement made in that House, and the 
same word was always used in every so- 
ciety of gentlemen in which he (the Earl 
of Malmesbury) was accustomed to mix, 
He begged the noble Duke to recollect 
that as a Minister, and a constitutional 
Minister, moreover, in a free country, he 
must be prepared constantly to be econ- 
tradicted, and should not allow himself to 
use towards others terms which he would 
be highly indignant at if applied to him- 
self, With respect to the Bill before their 
Lordships, their business was not to ex- 
amine what its object was, so much as to 
see what powers it might give to Ministers. 
It was all very well for the noble Earl at the 
head of the Government to declare that 
there was no intention that England should 
be garrisoned by a foreign army; but 
what their Lordships should look at was, 
the power which it eonfided to Ministers, 
and to provide against unconstitutional 
powers placed in the hands either of the 
present or of future Governments, The 
noble Earl and the Ministry over which he 
presided, like all things in this world, must 
some day have an end; and it was their 
duty to see that no unconstitutional power 
was put into the hands either of the noble 
Earl or of his suecessors. It was from no 
feeling of personal jealousy of the noble 
Karl that noble Lords on his side of the 
House objected to this Bill. The measure 
gave the Government power to have at any 
one tine 15,000 foreign troops in this coun- 
try; but the noble Earl had given them to 
understand that 15,000 was not the whole 
number of such troops which he intended 
and hoped to maintain; the inference to be 
drawn from his speech, therefore, being, 
that if he could get more he would have 
more. Now, he did not mean to maintain 
that at no time might not the employment 
of foreign troops be required, or that in all 
respects such troops were inferior to our 
own, and therefore not worth having ; but 
what struek him—and he thought the same 
thing would make a very great impression 
upon the country when the public heard of 
this Bill—what struck him with profound 
astonishment was, that such a step should 
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be thought necessary at this early period 
of the war—at a moment when the greatest 
enthusiasm prevailed throughout the coun- 
try—when in both Houses of Parliament 
Ministers were boasting, and justly boast- 
ing, of the efforts which this country had 
made, and of the ease with which recruits 
were obtained for Her Majesty’s service. 
Was England so changed since the last 
great war? Look at the immense in- 
crease of population which had taken place 
since then. He had just obtained some 
figures showing the exact amount of force 
which England was enabled to raise from 
her own children during the last war. 
What was the strength of our regular army 
at that period ? It numbered 237,000 men, 
What was it now? He believed somewhat 
about 130,000. The militia in the last war 
amounted to 86,000 men, the volunteers to 
267,000, the yeomanry to 65,000, and the 
sailors to 140,000. So, here were 665,000 
Englishmen, besides the sailors, enrolled 
in arms out of a population infinitely infe- 
rior to that we possessed now. This, too, 
was after a war which had lasted several 
years, [The Earl of ABERDEEN; Hear!] 
The noble Earl seemed to look upon this 
fact as bearing favourably upon the amount 
of the national exertions, Did he think, 
then, that the resources of the country 
were inereased by ten years of war? 
Surely, so strong an advocate for peace 
could not be of that opinion, but must 
rather believe that a long interval of peace 
would have so far developed our resources 
as to enable us to put out all our strength, 
If, then, we found ourselves, in the very 
first [year of the war, reduced to such 
straits as not to be able to raise—he would 
not’ say 665,000 men, but half that num- 
ber—and to be compelled to have recourse 
to foreign aid, he would ask what had re- 
duced this great country to such a pitch 
of liumiliation? He did not say that this 
Bill might not be at some time neces- 
sary. For example, it might be necessary 
when the war extended—when we were ob- 
liged to occupy several countries at the 
same time—when we had sent out several 
expeditions at the same time, as was the 
case in the last war. But was English 
spirit exhausted already? Had it even 
been called upon? Had we invited our 
Colonies to send home men in aid of their 
mother country? He was one of those 
who believed that a system might be esta- 
biished by which a certain number of 
troops might be raised from our colonial 
possessions. What was the custom of the 
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great Roman Empire? Why, the great| course than the one they proposed, while 
mass of her invincible soldiery was taken | at the same time it would be fairer as re- 
from the nations she had conquered, who, | garded the militia themselves. 

it might be supposed, were not so much to} Tue Duxe or ARGYLL said, he rose 
be depended on as armies recruited by | for a single moment, in consequence of an 
men speaking the same language, and | observation which had been made by the 
inheriting the same blood as ourselves. | noble Earl (the Earl of Derby) on a re- 
It was true that wages were generally high | mark he had uttered privately to his noble 
in our Colonies, and difficulties might exist | Friend near him, and which required some 
in raising men from them ; but the thing| reply. The argument in hand at the time 
had not been tried, and our own fellow-| was this. His noble Friend (the Duke of 
countrymen should everywhere be invited | Newcastle) quoted precedents of foreign 
to stand shoulder to shoulder with us, and| troops having been had recourse to in 
every means should be put into requisition | former wars. The noble Earl opposite 
before foreigners were taken into our pay. | pointed out two or three distinctions be- 
With regard to the arrangement proposed | tween the cases thus cited and maintain- 
respecting the militia, the officers com-jed; he maintained that none of them had 
manding that body were, generally speaking, | any reference to the argument then in 
country gentlemen, without whose exertions | hand. The noble Earl suggested that 
and personal influence thousands of these | foreign troops were to be employed in 
militiamen would not enlist ; and he believ- | substitution of the militia, and in the sup- 
ed those country gentlemen would be better | pression, possibly, of internal commotions 
employed in following their avocations at|in this country. Nothing could be more 
home, and would serve their country better | objectionable, and it was not intended. The 
by remaining in England than by going | noble Ear! also stated, that the foreign- 
abroad with these militia regiments. There | ers to whom recourse was had between 
was another obvious objection which oc- | 1804 and 1806 were persons who had been 
curred to him. He understood that the! expelled from their own country; and he 
militia were only to be sent to the gar- | added that those foreigners were employed 
risons in the Mediterranean and to Canada. , in a general war, in which all Europe had 
[‘** No!”’] He had understood they were to! an interest. The observation which he 
be sent toCanada. Now, everybody knew | (the Duke of Argyll) made in private was 
that Canada, and Malta, and Gibraltar, one which he would venture to repeat in 
and the Ionian Isles were by far the most public—that one of the strongest grounds 
agreeable, or the least disagreeable, of | on which we were entitled to ask the aid 
any places at which our troops were ob-| of the subjects of foreign countries was, 
liged, by their duties, to be stationed. If, | that they took an active interest in the war. 
then, you sent the militia regiments only | It was constantly said in exordiums and 
to these stations, reserving such garrisons | perorations that this was not a war in which 
as a sort of bonne bouche for this force, | Englishmen alone were interested—that it 
did their Lordships believe it would not| was not exclusively a national war. He 
create among the regiments of the line a} believed that it was a war in which all 
feeling that they were not quite fairly | Europe was interested, and deeply inter- 
treated, that all the most unpalatable work | ested. He believed that whether in the 
was to be left to them, and that the most | Danubian Principalities, or in the more 
unhealthy colonies and the most disagree-| proper territories of the Turkish Empire, 
able posts were reserved for Her Majesty’s | or in the Crimea, a great European con- 
troops of the line? He thought this feel-| test was being fought—that we were re- 
ing would certainly be produced if the | sisting the aggressive spirit of the Russian 
Government carried out their plan. Ile Empire; and he thought, as he had said 
would not repeat the arguments on the / the other night, that the conviction that such 
subject of the militia arrangements which | was the case, was now deeply impressed on 
their Lordships had already heard, but he | the minds of the German people, in whose 
was convinced that if you called the militia | Cabinets the policy and the power of the 
out—if you kept them at home as a great , Russian Emperor were being daily more 
hotbed, in which our soldiers might be and more understood and appreciated. 
raised, and from which they might be! Eart GREY said, he was disposed to 
taken to form additional battalions for the concur with the noble Earl (the Earl of 
regular troops, the Government would be | Aberdeen) that there was not much in the 
following a more constitutional and useful | constitutional objection started by the noble 
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Lord (the Earl of Ellenborough) against the 
employment of foreign troops, though he 
was ready to admit that there was great force 
in one of the remarks the noble Earl had 
advanced—that it was most dangerous for 
any nation to rely for its support upon the 
services of hired foreigners. As a general 
rule it was most desirable that when we 
had the misfortune to be engaged in war, 
our battles should be fought by our own 
people, on whom we could always place re- 
liance. But while adhering to that rule as 
a general principle, and being by no means 
prepared to assert that, if proper measures 
had been taken in due time, that if the 
twelve months which had elapsed since 
war had become obvious, if not inevitable, 
had been made use of to increase the regu- 
lar forces of the country, the measure be- 
fore their Lordships would have been ne- 
cessary—admitting all that, still, when he 
considered the position in which the country 
was now placed, when he found the nation 
engaged ina conflict of great difficulty and 
danger, when the necessity was, he believed, 
admitted on all sides of increasing the army 
and supporting the gallant troops engaged 
in the Crimea, he had asked himself how 
the necessary reinforcements could be most 
speedily obtained. No doubt, in the course 
of a few months, ample reinforcements 
might be drawn from our own population. 
Granted ; still some considerable time 
would elapse ere men so raised could be 
made efficient soldiers—more especially 
since the introduction of the recent im- 
provements in firearms and the adoption of 
the Minié rifle had made it more necessary 
that soldiers should have a larger amount 
of practice and training before they were 
fit for operations in the field ; and, for his 
own part, he did not believe, whatever 
exertions might be made, that the force 
required could be raised from our own po- 
pulation and made efficient for active ser- 
vice in so short a time as it could be pro- 
vided by the means proposed by this Bill. 
In the first place foreigners were more 
used to arms than the people of this coun- 
try, and in Switzerland and Germany it is 
well known there exist a very large num- 
ber of brave men trained to the use of the 
rifle, feeling entirely with us in the quarrel, 
and ready to take upon themselves our 
uniform and fight under our banners, and 
who might be made immediately available 
for the reinforcement of our army. This 
being so, though he was by no means pre- 
pared to approve of all the measures of the 
Government for increasing the military 
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power of the country, he thought that for 
the purpose of meeting the present exi- 
gency, the Bill before them was one which 
their Lordships ought to pass. He had 
some doubt as to one point of the measure, 
however. Taking into view that the ser- 
vices of these foreign troops were neces- 
sary to meet an immediate exigency, he 
could hardly understand why it was neces- 
sary to have so large a number as 15,000 
of these foreign troops at one time in this 
country. It was clear that as fast as these 
men were raised they should be sent off to 
the seat of war, and, if so, there could be 
no necessity for having 15,000 of these 
men at any time. But that was a mere 
matter of detail, which could be discussed 
hereafter. All that he could now venture 
to represent to their Lordships was, that 
amongst the many measures brought for- 
ward by Government to meet the present 
difficulty, next to that of increasing the 
regular Army, this was the one to which 
there ought to be the least objection. He 
could not sit down without offering a few 
remarks as to what had fallen from the 
noble Earl at the head of the Government. 
The noble Earl had condemned the con- 
duct of those noble Lords who had opposed 
the present Bill, as being inconsistent with 
that readiness which had been expressed 
generally by the House on the first day of 
the Session to support the Government as 
far as possible in the measures they consi- 
dered necessary to bring the country tri- 
umphantly out of the contest. He (Earl 
Grey) must, for one, protest against this 
sort of insinuation which the noble Earl’s 
speech conveyed, and for one, while he en- 
tertained the conviction that the Govern- 
ment would do what was right in meeting 
the emergency, he must reserve to himself 
full power to criticise their measures as he 
might think fit. He agreed with the noble 
Earl opposite, that it was difficult to con- 
sider satisfactorily the various measures 
brought forward to enable the Government 
to carry on the war without reference to 
each other ; still he did not quarrel with 
them for introducing in the other House of 
Parliament, in the first instance, the Bill 
for garrisoning the colonial stations in the 
Mediterranean with the militia—a measure 
which, however, he thought open to grave 
objections, and upon which, at the proper 
time, he should express his opinions. . 
Tue Eart or GLENGALL said, he 
was not surprised that the Government had 
brought forward the present measure, when 
he considered the tremendous Power with 
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which the country was engaged in war. 
He rose, however, to put a question to the 
Government which had reference to the 
militia, a force which it ought to be re- 
membered was raised by the wisdom of the 
late Government. The Government had 
power to raise in Scotland a militia force 
of 10,000 men, and in Ireland of 30,000 ; 
but they had only begun to exercise that 
power within the last few weeks. In Eng- 
land, no doubt, a great deal had been done 
towards increasing the efficiency of that 
force, but it was only within a few weeks 
that it liad been resolved to enrol the Irish 
and Scotch militia, and now he was told 
that it was not intended to embody more 
than nine regiments. The fact was, the 
Government had, up to the battle of Inker- 
man, been endeavouring to carry on a 
large war with a small peace establish- 
ment. In Ireland it was true that men 
were not coming forward to enlist as rea- 
dily as had been hoped; but he thought 
that if regiments were embodied as soon 
as they were enrolled the requisite number 
of men would be obtained. The question 
he wished to ask the noble Duke at the 
head of the War Department was, whether 
it was intended to commence recruiting 
foreign troops before it was ascertained if 
the proper quota of 30,000 men to Ireland 
and 10,000 men to Scotland could be ob- 
tained? He wished also to know from 
what part of the Continent it was intended 
to procure these men, and he considered 
that that was a matter of great conse- 
quence. In the last war the courage and 
conduct of the Hanoverians and of thie 
Brunswickers had been displayed, but the 
same courage could not be expected from 
all foreign troops, and the British troops 
would not like fighting by the side of men 
who would be likely to run away, like the 
Turks at Balaklava, before the enemy were 
within 250 yards. 

Tne Douce or NEWCASTLE: My 
Lords, with regard to the question as to 
whether it would not be desirable to em- 
body the Irish regiments imnicdiately 
after their enrolment, it may be satisfactory 
to the noble Earl to know that that sug- 
gestion has already been made from Ire- 
land and adopted. Experience has shown 
that men will not come forward readily to 
be enrolled unless the regiments are em- 
bodied at the same time. With regard to 
the second question of the noble Earl (the 
Earl of Glengall), I must reply that the 
measure now before your Lordships and 
that before the other House have no sort 
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of connection the one with the other, and 
if Parliament should pass this measure 
into a law, it will be carried into effect 
without reference to the other. With 
respect to the third question, as to where 
the Government propose to recruit these 
foreign troops, I think the noble Earl 
could hardly have heard the observations 
which I made in moving the second read- 
ing of the Bill—namely, that inasmuch as 
no communications have yet been made 
with any foreign Governments, it would 
not be respectful to any of them to state 
from which country we propose to derive 
our supplies. As to what has fallen from 
the noble Earl on this side of the House 
(Earl Grey), I can assure him that the 
Government do not complain of any fair 
comment on the measures which they may 
introduce. Wedo not expect that every 
one of our measures will meet the unani- 
mous assent either of this or the other 
House of Parliament. We bring forward 
such measures as we believe suited to the 
crisis in which we are engaged, and of 
course expect that each individual will ex- 
press his own deliberate judgment, con- 
demning what he believes to be wrong, 
suggesting alterations in what he believes 
to be faulty ; but we do think we have the 
right to expect that the comments which 
may be made shall be delivered in a fair 
spirit, and free from those party charac- 
teristics which are perfectly justifiable 
under other circumstances than those in 
which the country is now placed. Of such 
remarks as those which feil from the noble 
Earl (Earl Grey), or from the noble Ear! 
the late Secretary for Foreign Affairs, we 
have no right to complain ; but we have a 
right to complain of the spirit in which this 
measure has been treated by the noble 
Earl who spoke first (the Earl of Ellen- 
borough), and by the leader of the party 
opposite (the Earl of Derby). If the noble 
Earl the late Seeretary for Foreign A ffairs 
objects to the word ‘ misrepresentation,” 
I will use any other term which may be 
more palatable to him or any other Member 
of the House ; but I must say that the 
objects of the Bill, the motives of the Go- 
vernment, and the whole circumstances, 
have been completely misstated by both 
these noble Earls. The noble Earl the 
leader of the Opposition chose, for the 
purpose of damaging both measures, to 
associate this Bill with the Militia Bill now 
before the House of Commons. Now, I 
will ask any candid individual whether 
there is any connection between the two 
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except so far as both are intended to 
strengthen the arms of the Government in 
their efforts to carry on the war with in- 
creased efficiency ; and whether his re- 
marks are not calculated to raise a spirit 
of jealousy with regard to the powers which 
we are taking which will tend to render 
those measures less effective than they 
might otherwise be? I appeal to your 
Lordships whether this is a patriotic 
spirit in which the noble Earl has dealt 
with this question—whether it is in har- 
mony and consistency with the speech 
which he delivered on the opening of the 
Session—whether he has shown that he is 
really anxious to strengthen our hands, and 
enable us to carry on the war with effici- 
ency? I say that the speech of the noble 
Earl this evening is utterly and entirely at 
variance with his former declarations. I 
do not say that he intended them to be so, 
but that was the spirit of his observations, 
and that must be their effect. It is im- 
possible that the speech of the noble Earl 
ean go forth to the world without those 
who look up to him being persuaded that 
the Government has other objects in view 
than those which they have avowed. Does 
the noble Earl think that he is fairly re- 
presenting the Bill which is about to come 
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to this House, and which I will not now | 


discuss—is he characterising that mea- 
sure justly and fairly when he talks of 
“dragging *’ the militiamen from their 
homes and sending them to the Colonies ? 

Tue Eart or DERBY: I said I was 
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Bill. It is a purely voluntary measure, 
and when he says it is unfair to place men 
in that position, I may say that the mea- 
sure arises from the fact that a great num- 
ber of the militia regiments have volunteer- 
ed their services, andif we had had the power 
by Act of Parliament we might have at 
once sent several of them to Malta or the 
Ionian Islands, and thereby have relieved 
other regular regiments, which might have 
proceeded to the seat of war. Why does 
the noble Earl attempt to represent these 
measures as connected with each other ? 
Why, in order to persuade the publie that 
we are about to embody a foreign force in 
this country, not for the purpose of carry- 
ing on foreign war, but for suppressing do- 
mestie tumult, and he says that our object 
is to send the militia regiments out of the 
country, and by the Bill before the House 
to raise troops of foreign mercenaries, 
and place them in this couutry, with the 
view of suppressing domestic tumult, and 
supplying the place of the militia. Now, 
I appeal to the noble Earl himself, 
whether he believes such to be our in- 
tention? Such statements might be fair 
for the purposes of party at other times, 
but they are not fair towards the country 
at a moment like this for the purpose 
of prejudicing the country against an im- 
| portant measure. The noble Earl knows 
| perfectly well that the Government has 
| the power to employ foreign troops abroad ; 
and all we want is the power to bring 
them here to be organised, and then send 
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aware it was a measure peculiarly of a| them out again to the seat of war. 
voluntary character, but that there was a | is the only power we ask from Parliament. 
moral serew put upon the men which would | I have said our object is to obtain and 


lead them to take steps which they would! train soldiers; but it must be remembered 


not otherwise do. 

The Duke or NEWCASTLE: I am: 
not aware in what part of his speech the | 
noble Earl said that, but he used the) 
word ‘‘ drag,” and I appeal to the House | 
whether he did not distinctly say that we | 
were about to drag the militia from their 
homes and send them to the Colonies, and 
whether, prompted by the late Seerctary 
for Foreign Affairs, he did not say they 
were enlisted for five years, and that two 
were already past, and that it was an in- 
creased hardship upon these men to send 
them out of the country contrary to the 
terms on which they enlisted? I ask is 
that a fair representation of the mea- 
sure? The noble Earl disapproves of the 
ineasure, and says he shall comment on it 
when it comes before the House, and I am | 


sure he will not misstate the objects of the | 


| that we shall obtain trained individuals, 
not trained battalions. It is necessary to 
bring trained individuals to some depot, 
for the purpose of forming them into 
trained battalions. That is the power, 
and the only power, the Government asks. 
The two noble Earls who spoke first called 
it a great constitutional question, and en- 
deavoured to frighten the country with 
what the Government were going to do; 
but the noble Earl the late Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs has dropped the whole 
constitutional argument. The noble leader 
of the Opposition says this is a great con- 
stitutional question; but the noble Lord 
the Secretary for Foreign Affairs says the 
measure may be right in a short time— 
in the course of two or three years—when 
we have exhausted our resources. He, 
therefore, entirely differs from the noble 
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Earls who have raised this great consti- 
tutional doctrine. But I contend that if it 
be right to act in this manner at all, it 
is right at this particular moment. Why, 
does not the leader of the party opposite 
know that whatever exertion we may make 
—that if every man in the militia were 
to come forward and volunteer—they would 
not be fit to be sent out for foreign service ? 
The noble Earl knows they are not, and 
that it must take six, or seven, or eight 
months to train them effectively for such 
a service as is required in the Crimea. It 
is now, at the commencement of the war, 
that you require this assistance, and when 
the power given by this Bill is in particular 
essential. And when the noble Earl says 
that a blush ought to come upon the cheek 
of a British Minister who could bring for- 
ward such a measure, and says that I have 
admitted that we have exhausted all our 
resources, and are obliged to resort to 
the aid of foreign troops, he puts words 
into my mouth that I never uttered. I 
said completely the reverse. I said that 


our means have not yet arrived at their 
point—that our means were coming out— 
and that we required the assistance of 
these trained troops in preparing them. If 


the noble Earl the late Foreign Secretary 
admits the principle, he must admit that it 
is at the commencement of a war that 
such a measure is required. The noble 
Earl the late Postmaster General (the Earl 
of Hardwicke) last night read a long state- 
ment, and the noble Earl opposite has to- 
night read the same statement, relative to 
our forces in 1813, and has asked whether 
we expect such resources again. I do ex- 
pect it; and, if the country requires it, I 
expect we shall be able to double those 
forces. But there are limits to human 
power, and to suppose that we, at the 
commencement of a war, are to raise 
630,000 men, or half that number, is an 
absurdity which no man, except for the 
purpose of faction, would bring forward in 
a legislative assembly. It is well enough 
for such purposes to taunt us, but noble 
Lords know well enough that such a thing 
is a perfect impossibility. The noble Earl 
who commenced the debate (the Earl of 
Ellenborough) said, with a confidence which 
sometimes characterises his observations in 
this House, that all this has been rendered 
necessary because we neglected the warn- 
ings and counsels which he gave us. I 
admit that the counsels of that noble Earl 
are often exceedingly sound. I respect his 
judgment. I know that he has paid great 
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attention to military affairs, and knows 
more on that subject than many other - 
noble Lords. But the noble Earl will be 
good enough to recollect that, in whatever 
position we may be at this momeut, we 
have not been placed in that position in 
consequence of his suggestions having been 
neglected, much less ‘‘ contumeliously re- 
jected.” Nothing of the kind has taken 
place. What were those suggestions ? 
First, that we ought to have established 
an uniform system of police throughout 
the country, in order that it should be 
used, not for the purpose of protecting the 
peace of a country, but as a means of re- 
eruiting for the militia. [The Earl of 
E.LenporovcH: No, for both.] Now, 
without entering into any discussion as to 
whether that would be a useful or legitimate 
use of such a body, let me remind the 
noble Earl that his suggestion was not 
‘*contumeliously rejected,” but that a 
measure on the subject was brought into 
the House of Commons with the view of 
establishing a uniform system of police, 
and that it was dropped in consequence of 
the objections entertained to it by the 
county Members. But, nevertheless, as 
certain powers had been given to the Go- 
vernment, means have been taken to esta- 
blish a system of police under the Act of 
Lord Normanby, passed twenty years ago, 
and some progress has already been made 
in that respect. What was the second 
suggestion of the noble Earl? Why, that 
we ought to have embodied the whole of 
the militia regiments of the country. Now, 
will the noble Earl have the goodness to 
recollect this—that at the breaking out of 
the war the Government had not the power 
to embody all the militia regiments of the 
country, or even a single militia regiment. 
What did we do? We came to Parlia- 
ment and asked for power to embody the 
militia, not in case of any foreign invasion 
merely, but in case of foreign war. The 
whole of the militia regiments had been en- 
rolled in the faith of being called out in 
the ease of foreign invasion only, and the 
Government had no power to embody them 
unless they volunteered for the purpose, 
and we acted on the principle of embodying 
those who volunteered. If the Govern- 
ment had attempted to embody the whole 
of the militia regiments, they would have 
been guilty of a gross breach of faith to 
every one of those regiments. So far 
from the suggestions of the noble Earl 
having been contumeliously rejected—whe- 
ther we adopted them on his recommenda- 
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tion or on our own responsibility, I do not 
recollect; but to every practical extent 
these ideas were carried out within a short 
time of the period when they were made, 
and I believe I told the noble Earl so 
at the time. The noble Earl, therefore, 
had no right to say that these suggestions 
were not fully considered. But I will go 
further, and say that he has no right to 
assert that if they had been carried out 
we should at this moment have been placed 
in such a position as would have enabled 
us to send to the Crimea that amount 
of men which it is now the pleasure of 
noble Lords opposite, who take a very dif- 
ferent view of the case from that which 
was taken by them a short time ago, to 
declare ought to be sent. If we had em- 
bodied the whole of the militia regiments 
of the country, does the noble Earl mean 
to say there would have been a sufficient 
number of recruits to stengthen our Army 
to any material extent? Up to the time 
of the additional encouragement given to 
militia recruiting, the voluntary offers did 
not exceed 4,000 or 5,000 men. Now, 
however, that the spirit of the country has 
been roused, a different feeling is ex- 
hibited; we expect to obtain from the mi- 
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litia regiments a very great number of re- 
eruits, for almost every one of them has 
asked to be embodied, and we are embody- 


ing them one after another. The noble 
Earl talks about embodying the whole of 
the militia regiments. Will he be so good 
as to inform me where the barrack accom- 
modation is to be found at this moment for 
such a force? I do not say that we might 
not be justified in embodying the militia 
regiments and billeting them; but that is 
not the way to make militia regiments 
effective, for they can never become so 
efficient in billet as in barracks. The 
House should bear these things in mind, 
not for the sake of the Government, but 
for the sake of the country, and for the 
state of the efficiency of the Army. 

Tue Eart or CLANCARTY: My 
Lords, I cannot allow this debate to close 
without rising to protest against the charge 
made by the noble Duke against noble 
Lords on this side of the House, that they 
are actuated by party and factious motives 
In objecting to this Bill, and that their 
conduct is inconsistent with their expressed 
Sentiments in the Address in answer to 
the Queen’s Speech. On entering the 
House I knew nothing of the Bill that was 
to be introduced by the noble Duke, and 
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the opinion I have formed upon it, after 
attending to his statement and to the dis- 
cussion that has taken place, I feel myself 
at full liberty to act upon. In opposing 
the Bill I shall act most consistently with 
the terms of the Address; for I can 
hardly conceive any measure more caleu- 
lated to damp the national enthusiasm in 
the war than that which is now proposed 
for your Lordships’ consideration. I do not 
conceive, my Lords, that by the terms or 
spirit of the Address, the House bound it- 
self to a blind adoption of whatever mea- 
sures Her Majesty’s Ministers might pro- 
pose for carrying on the war. I believe, 
on the contrary, that it is most important 
_ to its successful prosecution, and absolutely 
| essential to the sustainment of public con- 
| fidence, that Parliament should carefully 
consider and approve of whatever may be 
|done. The very able speech of the noble 
| Earl who opened this discussion, and who 
| brought forward the main objections to the 
| Bill, so far from having been answered, 
has, I conceive, been in every essential 
point established. It might not be intend- 
ed that the 15,000 foreign troops training 
| in this country should ever be called to the 
aid of the civil power in repressing inter- 
nal tumults, but there is nothing in the 
Bill to prevent them being so used in ease 
of necessity ; and as to the objection taken 
to the noble Earl’s remarks upon the cha- 
racter of the proposed Foreign Legion, that 
they involved a reflection upon the brave 
foreign soldiers who fought under the ban- 
ner of England in the late war, I think 
the circumstances of the case do not war- 
rant such an objection. In the late war 
the foreigners who gave their services to 
England were men whose sympathies were 
as fully, if not more so, than those of our 
own countrymen, enlisted in the great con- 
test that was then being carried on; 
whereas in the present war they would be 
mere mercenaries, interested in prolonging, 
rather than in terminating, a contest pro- 
ductive to them of profitable employment 
at the expense of this country. My Lords, 
I deprecate the proposed measure, as a re- 
turn to the practice of subsidising foreign 
Powers ; and be assured that public opi- 
nion will be altogether opposed to it. Why 
not augment the national foree, which has 
shown itself so brave and indomitable in the 
field? Why has not the militia of the United ~ 
Kingdom been earlier and more fully called 
out? We have this evening heard that but 
nine Irish regiments of militia have been or- 
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dered to be embodied. Let immediate steps 
be taken for the training of the whole of 
the militia force; and let it first be ascer- 
tained that English, Scotch, and Irish ean- 
not be obtained for the service of their 
country before you call to your standards 
foreigners with whom you can have no 
common sympathies. There has been, and 
there will be, no lack of enthusiasm while 
you rely upon the patriotism of British 
subjects ; but a powerful reaction will not 
fail to manifest itself if the national cha- 
racter of our armies be given up. If the 
feelings of the foreigners whose services 
you would hire are like those of our own 
troops, earnest and hearty in this great 


contest, which is undoubtedly European, let | 


them come boldly forward as the soldiers of 
the States to which they belong, then we 
should gladly have them side by side with 
British regiments ; but upon other terms 
we desire not their assistance. My Lords, 
I should not have risen to make these ob- 
servations had I not felt called upon to repel 
the charge the noble Duke thought proper 


to make of faction and inconsistency against | 


noble Lords on this side of the House for 
objecting to his Bill. I trust it will be re- 
jected for the reasons I have stated, and 
feel that in voting against it I shall act 
most consistently with the pledge included 
in the Address to the Crown, to give to 


Her Majesty the utmost support to enable | 


Her to bring this war to a happy and 
honourable conclusion. 


On Question, Resolved in the Affirmative; | 
Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to | 


a Committee of the whole llouse Zo-mor- 
row. 


THE QUEEN’S ANSWER TO THE AD- 
DRESS. 

Toe LORD CHAMBERLAIN (The 
Marquess of BreapaLpanr) stated that he 
had the honour to report to the House, 
that in obedience to their orders the Ad- 
dress of their Lordships, in answer to Her 
Majesty’s most gracious Speech from the 
Throne, had been presented to Her Majes- 
ty, that it had been most graciously re- 


eeived, and that Her Majesty had been | 


pleased to return the following answer— 

“T rank you for your loyal and dutiful Ad- 
dress, 

“T felt confident that I should receive your 
eordial Co-operation in the Measures which I con- 
sider necessary to the vigorous Prosecution of the 
War in which we are engaged ; and I trust that, 
under the Blessing of the Almighty, those Mea- 
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; sures will lead to the Re-establishment of the 
Peace of Europe on a secure and lasting Founda- 
tion.” 


POST OFFICE COMMISSION REPORT. 

Tue Eart or HARDWICKE rose to 
eall their Lordships’ attention to two state- 
ments in the Report of the Commission of 
Inquiry into the Post Office which was not 
consistent with the facts. It was stated 
that the Postmasters General under various 
Governments had neglected their duty in 
carrying out the business of their office, and 
he was anxious to show that the statement 
was not applicable to him while he was 
Postmaster General. The sentence to 
| which he wished more particularly to call 
| their Lordships’ attention had reference to 
, the question of the double secretaryship. 
; The Commissioners said— 

“ The first point which challenged their atten- 
| tion was the existence of a double secretaryship 
held by two officers of equal rank and independ- 
ent authority—one secretary to the Post Office, 
= the other secretary to the Postmaster Gene- 
ral,” 

These two secretaries were Colonel Maber- 
ly and Mr. Rowland Hill. Mr. Hill had 
been introduced into the Post Office by the 
Government of the day for the purpose 
of carrying out a new system of postage, 
and he believed that Mr. Hill had been 
placed there with the view of, some day or 
, other, being appointed chief secretary. 
| With reference to the double secretaryship, 
| the Report stated that these two secretaries 
were of equal rank and of independent au- 
thority. Now, he denied that that was 
{eorrect. It was impossible Mr. Hill could 
' be considered equal in authority or rank 
| to Colonel Maberly, for his salary was 5000. 
a year less, and his uniform was what was 
called a uniform of the third class (Civil 
Service), while that of Captain Maberly 
was of the second class. The uniform, he 
apprehended, was the external indication of 
the rank to which the wearer belonged ; 
and if so, Mr. Hill had no right to state, if 
he did really state, that he and Colonel 
Maberly were of equal rank in the Post 
Office. He had also to object to another 
part of the Report, which stated that the 
| well-working of the Post Office depended 
on the perfection of its machinery and the 
harmony of all its parts; but that the re- 
' spective functions of these two secretaries 
had never been clearly defined, and that all 
attempts at a satisfactory definition had 
| failed. Now, by the regulations which he 
had laid down, he had perfectly sueceed 
i 
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in having the business of the office carried 
on with perfect harmony, and in strictly 
defining the duties of the two secretaries. 
When he first entered upon his duties, he 
did find various difficulties in the way of a 
proper organisation of the business of the 
office ; but after a short time he was able 
to bring about a proper regulation of the 
work. He had styled Colonel Maberly 
“chief secretary,’’ and Mr. Hill ‘ secre- 
tary to the Postmaster General.’’ Te had 
given Mr. Hill the charge of the Money- 
Order Office of the’ United Kingdom, which, 
as now conducted, was one of the largest 
banking establishments in Europe. That 
was ample employment; but he also gave 
him other duties connected with improve- 
ments in the Post Office. He had also 
drawn up a minute, that any reports 
on different branches of the service 
might be referred to whichever of the 
two secretaries he thought fit, and he 
caused a regular statement to be laid be- 
fore him every week by each-of the secre- 
taries. That system, while under his own 
control, worked most satisfactorily, and af- 
forded a direct contradiction to the state- 
ment of the Commissioners, that the fune- 
tions of the two officers had never been 
clearly defined. His object was to put 
himself right with the public, and to show 
that, while he was Postmaster Geueral, 
he carefully investigated the state of the 
office, and endeavoured to carry out, with 
strict justice, the duties which belonged to 
it. The noble Earl concluded by moving 
that the minute made by himself on the 
21st of June, 1852, be laid upon the 
table. 

Viscount CANNING said, he had no 
objection to produce the papers moved for 
by the noble Earl, but he could not alto- 
gether concur in the representation which 
the noble Earl had given of the system 
which he had introduced. He believed 
that the statement contained in the para- 
graph of the Report to which the noble 
Earl had drawn attention was practically 
correct, and that whilst there might be 
some difference of uniform and official 
position, the Commissioners were perfectly 
correct in stating that there were two 
officers of equal rank and authority. The 
fact was, that when Mr. Rowland Hill was 
appointed to his place, there was no indi- 
cation of his being placed under and made 
im any degree subordinate to the gentle- 
man who at the time held the office of 
Secretary to the Post Office. Mr. Rowland 
Hill’s functions were entirely apart from 
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those of Colonel Maberly, and it was not 
therefore a misrepresentation to say that 
the two secretaries were independent of 
each other, each being dependent, of 
course, on the Postmaster General. The 
noble Earl further said, the Commissioners 
were incorrect in stating that no definition 
had been made of these functions, be- 
cause he had made the attempt, and 
succeeded in defining them. He could 
only reply that every attempt of his to 
improve his noble Friend’s definition had 
signally failed, and that the words of the 
minute showed that the noble Earl’s 
suecess had not been very great. It 
would be apparent from the minute itself 
that it defined nothing, because it left the 
Postmaster General to do what he thought 
fit under the exigency of the moment. 
No doubt, the noble Earl could describe 
what he would have the secretaries do, 
and what abstain from doing, but as toa 
permanent definition of their functions it 
was a complete failure. He thought that 
no reproach to the noble Earl, or to him- 
self, or to any predecessor in the office of 
Postmaster General, as he believed it was 
quite impossible with two officers, if not 
exactly equal, of co-ordinate position and 
authority, so to separate the business of 
the department that the functions of the 
one should not interfere with those of the 
other. That difficulty became apparent 
to the Commissioners appointed by the 
Government, at the close of last year to 
investigate the affairs of the Post Office, 
and they recommended the abolition of 
the separate offices, with which recommen- 
dation the Government had no hesitation 
in complying. He could only say, from 
the short experience they had had of the 
change, it was most satisfactory, the 
business being now done with greater 
rapidity and less incumbrance to all con- 
cerned. There could be no objection to 
lay the paper on the table, but it was not 
in his power to admit that the working 
under the noble Earl’s minute had been 
so satisfactory as he had represented. 

Motion agreed to. 

Return of minute made by the Earl of 
Hardwicke, when Postmaster General for 
the regulation of the Post Office, on the 
21st June, 1852, ordered to be laid before 
the House. 

House adjourned till To-morrow. 


Commission Report. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, December 14, 1854. 


Minvutes.] New Memser Sworn.—For Abing- 
don, Joseph Haythorne Reed, Esq. 
Poustic Brius.—1° Jurors and Juries (Ireland). 
2° Militia. 


THE LOSS OF THE “ PRINCE ”—QUES- 
TION. 

Mr. HILDYARD asked the First Lord 
of the Admiralty on what day the Prince 
landed the 46th Regiment ; whether the 
Prince was in the port of Balaklava when 
the troops were landed; and whether any, 
and, if so, what stores were landed in the 
interval between the disembarkation of the 
troops and the loss of the vessel ? 

Sir JAMES GRAHAM said, in answer 
to the questions put to him by his hon. and 
learned Friend, he begged leave to state to 
him and to the House that as yet the Go- 
vernment had received no official informa- 
tion with respect to the loss of the Prince, 
and that the only information which had 
reached them was that which was in com- 
mon with what had been made known to 
the public by means of a letter written by 


one of the survivors, and which was pub- | 


lished in the Times newspaper. He was 
not positive of the fact, but he had reason 
to believe that the troops were disembark- 
ed on the 8th of November ; and that they 
were disembarked, not within the harbour 
of Balaklava, but outside of it, and his be- 
lief was that for some days before the fatal 
accident occurred a heavy storm came on, 
and the wind set into the harbour, causing 
a very considerable surf, which impeded the 
disembarkation both of the troops and the 
stores. The troops, he believed, were dis- 
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fact of their having so secured the cables 
The letter had been received from the Ge- 
neral Steam Shipping Company, of whom 
the Prince was bought for the public ser- 
vice. The letter had been forwarded to 
himself, as the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, by the chairman of the Company, 
and which he would read to the House— 


“ General Screw Steam Shipping Company, 
«© 27, Cannon Street, London, Dec. 8. 

“Sir—As the Prince steamer was fitted for sea 
by the General Screw Steam Shipping Company, 
the board of directors think it their duty to ac- 
quaint you, for the information of the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty, that a statement 
which has appeared in the public papers, that the 
cables on board that ship were not clinched, is 
incorrect. 1 have to annex the copy of a joint 
statement made to the directors this day by Mr. 
Isaac Cole, a rigger, and Henry Tucker, his fore- 
man. It will be seen by this statement that Mr. 
Cole himself saw the cables well and properly 
lashed with 3}-inch rope to a large ring fitted for 
that purpose in the chain locker, and that Henry 
Tucker did the work with the assistance of other 
hands, 

“‘ Other points connected with the ship and her 
cargo require explanation or contradiction, which 
will be given as soon as the necessary corroborative 
evidence as to the facts is obtained. I have, &e., 

“J. U. Ex.is, Chairman.” 





To that letter was appended the following 
statement— 


“T, Isaac Cole, am a rigger, and have superin- 
tended the fitting out of all the Screw Company’s 
ships. I saw the cables well and properly lashed 
| (not shackled) on board the Prince to a large 

ring fitted for that purpose in the chain locker, 
| sufficiently large to take about twenty turns of a 
| 3}-inch rope. The ends of the two bower cables 
were securely lashed with about eleven turns of 
34-inch new rope to this ring. Henry Tucker 
was the foreman employed by me to lash them, 
with other hands under him; and this was not 
done to the Prince alone, but has been the case with 
every one of the Company’s ships, commencing with 
the Queen of the South. We are both quite sure 


embarked, as well as a large portion of | and will swear the cables of the Prince were so 


stores, by means of smaller steamers going 
along inside between the Prince and the 
beach. Perhaps the House would permit 
him, since there had naturally been a strong 
feeling excited by reason of the loss of that 
vessel, to state certain facts concerning the 
loss of that ship. It had been said that she 
had before the storm lost her bower anchor 
and her principal cable from the latter not 
being sufficiently secured before she left 


| lashed. The Prince had Lenox’s capstan and 
Lenox’s patent stoppers, and she appeared to me 

| to be in every way most efficiently fitted. The 
| ring came up to the top of the chain locker, so 
| that the lashing could be cut, if necessary, to slip. 
“ Tsaac Coxe, Rigger, 

“ East India Road, Poplar. 
“ Henry 4 Tucker. 
| “‘ Given at 27, Cannon Street, City, Dec. 8. 

‘* Witnesses to the signature) ,, 
| of Isaac Cole, and mark “ > Rows, 
| of Henry Tucker. en 





England. Now, he was in a condition to | Another statement had been made, which 
inform the House that the fullest inquiry | was quite true, namely, that the loss of the 
had been made by the Admiralty as to that | vessel was to be ascribed to the snapping of 
point, and that they had obtained the very | the cables during the storm. Some doubts 
best evidence to enable them to negative | were entertained as to the sufficient strength 
that statement. He held in his hand a | of these cables before the vessel sailed, and, 
letter in which the persons who secured the | by a happy cireumstance, to prevent all 


cable before the vessel sailed deposed to the | doubt upon the subject, they were tested 
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by a machine which was used to test the 
cables of ships of war. Now, he might 
stop here in his answer to the questions 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman, but 
he thought the House would agree with 
him that there was an act of justice due to 
the memory of a man who had filled what 


certainly was a comparatively humble si- | 


tuation—he meant the late master of the 
Prince, whose memory had been most 
cruelly assailed. He thought, in justice 
to that man, who lost his life in the ca- 
lamity that befell the ship, that he was 
bound to make the statement which he 
was about to make. It was quite true 
that, the Prince having been employed in 
the Baltic, it was stated by a captain of 
the navy, who was on board of her on that 
occasion, that the master of the ship was 
not sufficiently competent to discharge the 
responsible duties required of him. The 
Board of Admiralty, on receiving this state- 
ment, made the most searching investiga- 
tion into the competency of that officer. 
Inquiry was made of Mr. Ellis, the Chair- 
man of the General Steam Shipping Com- 
pany, as to what was the opinion of that 
Company of Mr. Goodall, the master of the 
Prince, in reference to his past character 
and capacity as a naval officer; and the 
Admiralty received the most satisfactory 
assurance and proofs that he was a most 
trustworthy seaman, and that the Company 
felt satisfied that he was fit to be continued 
in the command of such a vessel. _ Being, 
therefore, satisfied with the result of their 
inquiries, the Admiralty continued him in 
command of the vessel after she had been 
purchased. After the ship was purchased, 
but before she sailed to the Black Sea, it 
was thought fit to put on board of her, 
considering the value of the vessel and 
her cargo, and the vast importance it was 
to ensure the safe arrival of the troops on 
board at the earliest period, both an expe- 
rienced commander of the navy, and also a 
lieutenant of the navy. Accordingly, Cap- 
tain Richards, who was a member of the 
Board of Admiralty, recommended Com- 
mander Baynton to be put on board the 
Prince, to whom specific instructions were 
given. He might state that Commander 
Baynton not only shared all the danger, 
but that he lost his life in that melan- 
choly storm. It so happened, however, 
that Commander Baynton wrote to Cap- 
tain Richards from Constantinople on the 
5th of November, a few days before the 
Prince sailed from that port for Balaklava, 
and he conveyed to Captain Richards his 
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opinion of the merits of the master of the 
Prince. The letter itself did not now exist, 
but Captain Richards made a memorandum 
of its contents at the time of its being 
written. The memorandum was in these 
terms— 


“Under an impression that the disagreement 
between Captain Chads and the master of the 
| Prince had arisen from what might be considered 
as too much interference on the part of the former 
with the details of the master’s duty, I particularly 
cautioned Commander Baynton, when placed in the 
ship as agent, to be careful to avoid such an error, 
but resolutely to maintain his authority as agent ; 
to be closely observant of the master’s proceedings, 
and not only to correct anything that might appear 
to require his interference, but also to report with- 
out fail any neglect or indifference he might observe 
in the master. On the arrival of the Prince at 
Constantinople, Commander Baynton wrote me a 
private note expressive of his entire satisfaction 
with the conduct of Mr. Goodall, the master, not 
only in navigating his ship, but also in the good 
order he had maintained on board throughout the 
voyage, and the contentment of the officers and 
men of the 46th Regiment with their treatment 
on board. Commander Baynton particularly men- 
tioned a heavy gale of wind the Prince encoun- 
tered in the Archipelago, which had obliged her 
to seek refuge twice under Negropont, and that 
Mr. Goodall had in that instance proved himself 
a careful and experienced seaman, and had given 
the agent the utmost satisfaction. Commander 
Baynton was selected for the agency of the Prince 
from his known ability and high character in the 
Royal Navy, and having just returned from the 
Black Sea. The note has not been preserved, but 
its contents were communicated by me persoually 
to Mr. Ellis, the Chairman of the Screw Company, 
previously to the tidings of the disaster of the 
Prince having reached this country. The note 
was dated on the 5th of November, and received 
by me on the 17th. Previously to the sailing of 
the Prince, Mr. Ellis informed me that he con- 
sidered Mr. Goodall the most capable man in the 
employment of the Company, and one in whom the 
Company had unbounded confidence,” 

He hoped the House would pardon him for 
occupying its attention while doing what 
he conceived to be an act of justice to the 
memory of a departed officer. He could as- 
sure the House that every possible precau- 
tion was taken by tle Admiralty to secure 
the safety both of the ship and of the cargo. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON asked the First 
Lord of the Admiralty who was responsible 
for the order to the transports in Balaklava 
Harbour to leave that harbour and anchor 
upon an exposed coast and in deep water ? 

Sir JAMES GRAHAM replied, that 
the officers commanding transports were 
subject to the authority and direction of 
the senior naval officer in the Queen’s ser- 
vice in the harbour. His belief was that 
the transports were moved out of Balaklava 
Harbour on the 26th of October, when an 
attack of the enemy was imminent. 
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JURORS AND JURIES (IRELAND). 

Sir JOHN YOUNG moved for leave to 
bring in a Bill to consolidate and simplify 
the laws relating to jurors and juries in 
Ireland. The Bill was mainly founded on 
the recommendations of the Committee 
which sat in 1852. It was proposed to 
have one jury list both for civil and erimi- 
nal cases. The list would contain the 
names of all persons who were rated to 
the poor law valuation at not less than 20/. 
It was considered that in all the counties 
of Ireland that would include a sufficient 
number of jurors to satisfy the require- 
ments of justice and to secure respectable 
and well-qualified persons to act as jurors 
in that country. It was proposed that 
special juries should be selected from those 
persons who possessed a qualification to 
the amount of 50/. With respect to the 
city of Dublin, it was proposed that all 
persons who resided within seven miles of 
the city and were rated at 20/. should be 
liable to serve on juries within the city. 
After stating some other provisions of the 
Bill, the right hon. Gentleman expressed 
his belief that the Bill, if passed, would 
not in any degree interfere with the ad- 
ministration of justice, or diminish the re- 
spect due to the law. 

Mr. WHITESIDE rejoiced that a mea- 
sure of this kind had been introduced, and 
hoped that those Gentlemen who objected 
to the Bill which he had brought in last 
Session had listened attentively to the 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman. 
The Bill which he (Mr. Whiteside) intro- 
duced last Session was carried as far as 
the second reading, but opposed by the 
very Gentleman who had now spoken, and 
who had just moved for leave to bring in 
the same identical Bill, with this distine- 
tion, that he proposed to make the amount 
of qualification not 302., but 201. The 
proposal of the right hon. Gentleman that 
there should be but one jury panel was 
already the law, and therefore a Bill for 
that object was superfluous. As he under- 
stood a Bill was to be brought in by the 
Attorney General, he hoped care would be 
taken to assimilate the law in the two 
countries, so as to render future legislation 
for that purpose unnecessary. 

Mr. KEOGH said, it was very true that 
many of the clauses in the hon. and learn- 
ed Gentleman’s Bill were contained in the 
present Bill; but the hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s Bill was a consolidation Bill, 
into which thirty-two or thirty-three clauses 
were introduced frum the old statutes. 
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The Bill proposed to be introduced by his 
right hon. Friend was also a consolidation 
Bill, and consequently he was obliged to 
copy those clauses; but he did not copy 
the clauses from the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman’s Bill, but from the original Acts 
of Parliament from which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had himself taken them. 
If the hon. and learned Gentleman would 
refer to the Bill, he would find that the 
objections which had been raised to his 
Bill were not applicable to the present 
measure. Hon. Gentlemen would have an 
opportunity of considering the clauses of it, 
and he was sure they would give satisfac- 
tion to both sides of the House. 

Motion agreed to. 

Bill ordered to be brought in by Sir 
Joun Youne and Mr. Soxntcrror GENERAL 
for Ireland. 

Afterwards Bill presented, and read 1°. 


PUBLIC BUSINESS. 

On the Order of the Day for the Second 
Reading of the Militia Bill, 

Mr. DISRAELI said, I gave notice 
yesterday that I should take this oppor- 
tunity of making an inquiry of the noble 
Lord as to the intentions of Her Majesty’s 
Government with respect to the conduct of 
public business. It would be extremely 
convenient to Gentlemen on both sides of 
the House if the noble Lord could give us 
information this evening as to the possible 
prospect of the progress of public busi- 
ness during the next week. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: In answer 
to the right hon. Gentleman, I beg to say 
that there are two measures which the Go- 
vernment will think it necessary to bring 
under the consideration of the House dur- 
ing this period of the Session. One is 
the Bill which my noble Friend (Viscount 
Palmerston) is about to propose to the 
H[ouse to read a second time, concerning 
the militia; another is a Bill which has 


‘been introduced in the other House of 


Parliament, with respect to the employment 
of foreign troops in the service of Her Ma- 
jesty. We had entertained hopes that we 
should be enabled to present a Bill to the 
House to confirm the treaty that has been 
lately entered into with the United States 
of America; but it now appears that that 
Bill cannot be ready during the present 
sitting. Of course, the length of this 


period of the Session will depend upon 
the time that will be taken in passing the 
two Bills I have mentioned; but I trust 
that time will not be long, and that by 
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this day week we may be able to adjourn 
over the Christmas holidays, when the re- 
mainder of the public business will be pro- 
ceeded with, 


Newspaper 


NEWSPAPER STAMPS—QUESTION. 

Mr. M. GIBSON: I have given notice 
of putting a question to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exehe- 
quer, and I will now do so. I wish to 
make inquiry from the right hoy. Gentle- 
man as to what course it is his intention to 
take with reference to the publie press and 
the newspaper stamp. I may be putting 
this question at what some may think an 
inopportune moment; but, in fact, the war 
has rendered it an urgent question that 
cannot be delayed, and my object is to ask 
information from the Government, and to 
convey my desire, at the same time, that 
if the Government have a measure pre- 
pared they will proceed with it without de- 
Jay. The extraordinary anxiety of persons 
amongst the humbler classes of society to 
obtain intelligence from the seat of war, 
of relatives, sons, and brothers, has caused 
to spring up in this country a considerable 
number of war journals,which are published 
without a stamp. Those war journals have 
obtained an extensive circulation, and the 
proprietors of stamped papers complain, 
as well they may, of an unfair competition 
—that they, paying stamp duty, are re- 
quired to compete with others who do 
not pay the stamp duty, and who are con- 
veying intelligence of universal interest 
throughout the country. That is the posi- 
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ties with summary proceedings, and have 
endeavoured to protect the stamped press 
as best they can against this competi- 
tion; but I fear that any hope of that 
kind to give official protection is quite 
vain, and that those papers, from the 
enormous interest that is felt in the news 
from the seat of war, will spring up from 
day today. As the Government have got 
& measure prepared, as I am informed— 
for I was told a long time ago it was in a 
state of preparation—I call most emphati- 
cally upon the right hon. Gentleman to 
bring in the Bill, and relieve the press 
of the country from the competition to 
which they are subject from the unsatis- 
factory state of the law. I must remind 
the right hon. Gentleman that the House 
of Commons, last Session, by a unanimous 
Resolution, declared that the Jaw was ill- 
defined and unequally enforced, and de- 
manded the consideration of Parliament. 
If it demanded the attention of Parlia- 
ment, then, in the opinion of the House, 
it now demands it more; and I ask re- 
spectfully the Government to lose no time 
in settling this important question. 

Toe CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: What I have to say in answer to 
the question of the right hon. Gentleman 
shall be said in a very few words. The 
Government feel as strongly as the right 
hon. Gentleman can urge the obligation 
incumbent upon them in consequence of a 
Resolution which, without a division, was 
adopted by the House during the summer. 
A pledge was given by the Government, 


Stamps. 





tion in which we now are. The Govern-| before the close of the Session, that the 
ment, unfortunately, have laid down a rule, | subject, which is one of considerable diffi- 
through the Board of Inland Revenue, | culty in detail, should have their best eon- 
that papers which are confined to one sub- | sideration. They have dene their best to 
ject, and only deal with one subject, are | redeem that pledge, and have likewise 
not liable to the stamp. The consequence | thought it to be their duty to avail them- 
is, that numerous papers relating to a par- | selves of the powers conferred on them by 
ticular subject—such as police and sport-|the present law for the purpose of pre- 
ing matters—are published without stamps; | venting infractions and violations of that 
and those persons assert, as they confine law, which were likely to interfere with 
themselves to the one subject of war, they | the collection of the revenue. I do not 
also are entitled to publish without stamps. | understand the right hon. Gentleman to 
There is extreme difficulty in dealing with | object to the steps that have been taken, 
this question, for those persons demand | but that he merely refers to them as illus- 


that they should have a fair trial in the’ 
Court of Exchequer, in order that their 
legal rights should be ascertained, as to 
whether they should be entitled to publish 
without a stamp or not. Therefore, I beg | 
to be excused for intruding at the present | 


moment, but I feel that the war itself has | 


trative of the disadvantages and incon- 
veniences attending the present state of 
things. There is no dispute between us 
regarding those disadvantages and incon- 
veniences, and we are endeavouring to ~ 
frame a measure to meet them in the best 
way we can. The right hon. Gentleman 





made this a peculiarly urgent question. | thinks that measure should be introduced 
The Government have threatened the par-| at the present moment; but in that view 
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of the right hon. Gentleman we are not 
prepared to concur. It is very true that 
Parliament has met for the performance of 
certain business, but it is not the intention 
of the Government to press upon the con- 
sideration of the House any measure of 
importance, with the exception of two 
measures, to which my noble Friend (Lord 
John Russell) has referred. It is obvious, 
with regard to a question of this kind, 
that we should not lay a Bill upon the 
table of the House until we have the pro- 
spect of being able to pass that Bill through 
its stages, and take the definite judgment 
of the House upon it. Our opinion is, 
that we could not do justice to any such 
Bill at this moment. The time the House 
is likely to sit will not enable us to pass 
the Bill under any circumstances we can 
eontemplate as probable; and it would be 
‘neonvenient to introduce the Bill and leave 
it for consideration until after the recess, 
when Parliament shall meet after Christ- 
mas. I can assure the right hon. Gentle- 
man that, so far as the Government is con- 
rerned, they will expect even from him an 
admission that they have done their best 
to redeem the pledge they have given. 


QUEEN’S SPEECH—SUPPLY. 

Tue QueEEN’s Speech considered :— 
Motion ‘* That a Supply be granted to Her 
Majesty,” 

Committee thereupon Jo-morrow. 


THE MILITIA BILL. 

Viscount PALMERSTON moved the 
second reading of the Militia Bill. 

CotoneL SIBTHORP said, he would 
be the last Member of the House, particu- 
larly as an old soldier, who would endea- 
vour to raise any impediment or delay to 
this measure; but having carefully ex- 
amined the Bill introduced by the noble 
Lord, and having given it, he hoped, an 
impartial consideration, the noble Lord 
must pardon him for saying that, situated 
as he was, there were certain matters of 
detail in that Bill to which he thought it 
was his duty as commanding a regiment of 
militia to call the attention of the noble 
Lord, before he gave that sanction and 
approval to the measure which he desired 
to give to it. There might be some per- 
sons, for instance, who would object to 
their loss of time if they were sent to 
Malta or any other place for a lengthened 
period ; and there might be also married 
men, with large families, who would also 
object to going abroad under such circum- 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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stances. He trusted, therefore, that no 
imputation would be permitted to rest on 
these persons, if when asked to volunteer 
for duty at Malta or Corfu, they preferred 
to remain as militiamen in this country. 
He (Colonel Sibthorp) was prepared to do 
his duty as a soldier and a citizen, and he 
hoped the noble Lord would, in Committee, 
or at some other stage of the measure, 
direct his attention to the points to which 
he had referred. 

Lorp LOVAINE said, he should not 
think of interposing any obstacle in the 
way of measures intended on behalf of 
the gallant army now fighting our battles 
in the East. He, however, entertained 
great objections to the present measure ; 
and, first, he believed that immediately 
these militia regiments were sent abroad, 
the recruiting for that service would be 
most seriously checked. But his great 
objection was, that a foree meant merely 
for the internal defence of the country 
would, according to the provisions of the 
Bill, be greatly diminished. Indeed, to 
such an extent was he influenced by the 
gravity of these considerations that it was 
his intention to have moved that the second 
reading of the Bill be postponed until 
that day six months. Still, if the noble 
Lord would give an assurance that on 
volunteers offering for foreign service the 
militia foree at home would be again re- 
cruited to its proper standard by the enlist- 
ment of fresh recruits, so that the internal 
defence of the country would be maintained, 
he would be willing to allow the Bill to 
pass without any further opposition. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, that 
according to the Bill, either whole regi- 
ments, or portions of regiments, which vo- 
lunteered for service abroad would remain 
the militia of the counties to which they 
belonged, and it was not intended to raise 
another body of men in the respective 
counties equal to the number so volunteer- 
ing. These militiamen would still conti- 
nue part of the militia of the country, and 
when their services abroad ceased, and 
they returned, they would fall back to their 
condition of part of the militia. He wished 
to make an observation on a point raised 
by a noble Friend of his on a former day, 
who desired it to be clearly understood that 
officers of the militia who might not volun- 


teer their services under the present Bill , 


should not be liable to any imputation of a 
want of spirit or proper sense of the duty 
they owed to their country. He quite 
agreed with his noble Friend, and wished 
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it to be most distinctly understood that the 
Government were perfectly aware that a 
great many persons of rank and property, 
who had duties of a social description to 
perform in this country, and whose ab- 
sence from the country would on that ac- 
count be a very great public inconvenience, 
had handsomely entered into the militia 
chiefly for the purposes of giving that ser- 
vice the countenance and support which 
their local influence and connections might 
carry with them. Those were not the de- 
scription of officers whom the Government 
wished to see serving abroad. They were, 
many of them, far more usefully engaged 
in performing those duties which belonged 
to their situation in this country than they 
could be by mounting guard or command- 
ing a regiment or portion of a regiment in 
garrison abroad; and, therefore, it could 
not be too distinctly understood that, while, 
on the one hand, no imputation whatever 
could be cast on officers of that class who 
should not volunteer their services for gar- 
rison duty under the present Bill, so, on 
the other hand, should any officers of such 
a class volunteer their services, and, on 
the comparison of candidates for foreign 
service, should their services not be ac- 
cepted by the Government, they must not 
consider it any disparagement of them- 
selves to see other persons in a different 
position preferred. He said this because 
there happened to be in the militia a num- 
ber of men who had belonged to the Army, 
and had had great experience as military 
men. Now, these would evidently be officers 
most useful with respect to the services 
which the militia might volunteer to per- 
form abroad; and, therefore, he entirely 
concurred in the hope expressed by his 
noble Friend that it might be clearly un- 
derstood that the present Bill was not 
meant to extort offers of service from per- 
sons who had entered the militia with 
totally different views, and for purposes 
purely connected with their position at 
home. The House would see also that, 
with respect to privates, it was most dis- 
tinetly enacted, as part of the Bill, that 
no man should be forced to serve abroad. 
If a man should serve abroad, it must be 
by his own free consent, and for this pur- 
pose each individual would make a fresh 
engagement, so that he could not, against 
his will, be involved in the necessity of 
leaving the country with his regiment, 
even if the greater portion of it should 
Volunteer to serve abroad. 
Bill read 2°, 
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On the Motion that the Bill be committed 
To-morrow, , 

Mr. DISRAELI, feeling that this was 
a measure of the very greatest importance, 
and one which demanded the greatest at- 
tention, would appeal to the noble Lord to 
postpone the committal of the Bill until 
Monday, in order to allow of colonels of 
regiments, and others competent to form 
an opinion, making whatever suggestions 
they deemed necessary in reference to the 
provisions of the Bill. He confessed he him- 
self entertained the very gravest apprehen- 
sions as to the measure, believing that it 
would strike a fatal blow against the exist- 
ence of the militia force; for though the Go- 
vernment might, in the first instance, get 
a larger supply of men in a short space of 
time than they could do in the ordinary 
course of enlistment for the regular army, 
yet the result, in the long run, would 
be unfavourable, because it would check, 
or even terminate, that readiness which 
prevailed, on the part of the people, to en- 
list voluntarily into the militia, which had 
been so great a support to the Govern- 
ment. The measure of the Government, 
in his opinion, was at present wholly unne- 
cessary, and could not be justified until the 
Government had fully exhausted the na- 
tural resources of the country. In having 
recourse to such a proceeding it might be 
said Government was expending its capital 
instead of its interest; and he would, 
therefore, earnestly hope that in Committee 
the Bill would be so amended and modi- 
fied as might serve to mitigate the evils 
which he dreaded. If, therefore, the noble 
Lord—-who, it was evident from the not 
very exuberant programme of public busi- 
ness, as announced that evening, would 
have ample time for the purpose—would 
consider the subject, and agree to postpone 
the further progress of the Bill until Mon- 
day, he believed the country would feel no 
surprise at such a result, while it would be 
passed in ample time. He knew it might 
be said that no evil could accrue under 
this measure, because no individual could 
be sent abroad except by his concurrence ; 
but although formally and legally that 
might be the case, all knew that, prac- 
tically, it was not so; for the appeal would 
be made to a great body of men, many of 
whom would not have the strength of mind 
to refuse it. Now, he knew himself that 
one of the greatest difficulties experienced 
in enlisting for the militia arose from the 
alarm felt by the female relatives of the 
peasantry at the act of enlistment—they 
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feared that it might lead to the recruits | 
being first carried out of the county, and 
then sent abroad. That alarm, however, 
had been in a great degree dissipated by 
the assurances given to them by persons of 
influence connected with the force, but he 
feared it would be revived by the present 
Bill, and he would venture to warn the 
Government that if they got the hearth of 
the cottage against them they would find | 
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the beginning. The case was directly the 
reverse. He would not enter into the 
question whether our peace establishment 
was too large; at all events, everybody 
would agree that it was a peace establish- 
ment. With that peace establishment we 
could not have, in the first year of the 
war, a very great army. It was very 
easy to say that we had a population of 
28,000,000 cr 30,000,000; but we could 


obstacles thrown in their way that would | not immediately convert that population 


most severely peril their future operations ; | into soldiers. 


They required a certain 


and although he was not prepared to op-j| time to be exercised, trained, and drilled, 


pose any measure brought forward at an 
emergency like the present, he could not 
refrain from expressing his regret at the 
resolution of the Government, But, with 
regard to this measure for transferring the 
services of the militia to foreign garrisons, 
and also with regard to the other measure 
to which the noble Lord had referred— 
that for the enlistment of foreigners in 
Her Majesty’s service—he must say he 
could not but regret that, in the first year 
of the war, the country should appear to 
be obliged to have recourse to measures 
which he believed ought only to be had re- 
course to when they had approached the 
last extreme of its resources. Ile could 
not think that, with the population of this 
country, with the high spirit by which it 
was animated, and with the cheerful feel- 
ing with which all classes had clustered 
round the Throne to support Her Majesty 
in the great war in which she was engaged 
—he could not think it was necessary as 
yet to have recourse to the measure they 
announced so soon. But, although he en- 
tertained strong feelings upon the subject, 
still, knowing the responsibility which 
every person must incur by resisting a 
measure of this kind, he would be content 
for the present with an assurance from 
the noble Lord that the Committee on the 
Bill would be postponed until Monday. 
Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said, he did 
not deny the general justice of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s observations as to a vo- 
lunteer militia, and as to the proposal that 


so as to be efficient soldiers. Besides 
that, we had not the means possessed by 
the great nations of the Continent of re- 
sorting to a conscription, and raising 
100,000 or 150,000 men in a single 
year. We had a volunteer system of en- 
listing for the line; and although it was 
quite true that in the course of last sum- 
mer Parliament had voted the number of 
men that Government asked w'th a readi- 
ness and a patriotism to which he had 
always borne willing testimony, yet it did 
not follow that the 40,000 extra men 
voted could be rendered efficient for the 
purposes of war in the course of a single 
year. On the contrary, during three or four 
months of summer the volunteering went 
on at the rate of 450 or 500 in a week; 
and that was not more than double the num- 
ber sufficient to replace the ordinary easual- 
ties in time of peace. Therefore, it would 
be much easier at the end of three years 
of war to have a large army on foreign 
serviee, and at the same time to occupy 
|our garrisons, than in the first year. It 
; Was in consequence of the operations that 
| were thought necessary in the first year of 
the war that our army was found insufii- 
cient to perform those operations, and at 
the same time to furnish all our garrisons. 
Therefore, the emergency had occurred 
now. Ile had no doubt that at the end of 
no very long time we should find our army 
| so inereased that no measure of this kind 
‘would be necessary, and the regiments of 
| militia might then return to this country. 











men who had volunteered originally for| He begged the right hon. Gentleman to 
the purpose of defending the United King- | pay attention to this circumstance, that it 
dom should be sent abroad to keep the gar- | really was in the first year of the war that 
risons of any of our colonial or foreign pos- | the pressure was so great; we should have 
sessions. But he thought the right hon. | a sufficient number of men hereafter. He 
Gentleman wrong when he said that,| wished the House to remember that we 
although there might be an emergency | were now attempting to do what we had 
which would justify the Government in| never done in previous wars. Looking 
calling upon them for this service, he} back at the two last great wars, he found 
should expect that emergency rather to | that it was not until 1799 or 1800—having 
occur at the latter end of the war than at| been at war from 1793—that we could 
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have a regular force that was at all formid- 
able to an enemy; and in the following 
war, which commenced in 1803, it was not 
until 1808 or 1809 that the same thing 
occurred. We were now attempting to do 
that which, in fact, had not been done in 
the first year of any great war. With 
respect to the suggestion of the right hon. 
Gentleman, if it was the wish of the House 
rather to take the Committee on Monday 
than to-morrow, in order to afford time for 
consideration, he should readily agree to 
that proposal, provided it were understood 
that when the House went into Commit- 
tee and the provisions of the clauses were 
settled, there should be a readiness to pro- 
ceed with the Bill in its future stages, so 
that it might speedily go to the other 
House. 

Ma. ADDERLEY was anxious to know 
whether it was the intention of Govern- 
ment to send the militia to far distant eo- 
lonies, such as Canada, the Cape, and 
Australia? He thought such a step would 
be looked upon by the Colonies as a mark 
of distrust on the part of the mother coun- 
try, especially by Canada, which had an 
efficient militia of her own. He wished to 
know whether Her Majesty’s Ministers had 
not received an assurance from the Govern- 
ment of Canada, that not only were the 
people of that colony willing to occupy 
their own garrisons, but likewise, that they 
were willing to contribute reinforcements ¢ 
For if that was true, he thought the num- 
ber of men required by our Government 
was overrated, while the resources of the 
country were underrated. He hoped, also, 
the right hon. Baronet the Secretary for 
the Colonies would inform the House as to 
the sum of 20,000/. recently voted by the 
Canadian Legislature in aid of the Patrio- 
tie Fund; and whether, in connection with 
that most encouraging and gratifying ex- 
pression of the willingness of the colonists 
to co-operate in the present struggle of 
England, the still more important assur- 
ance to which he had just referred had 
not also been received? In the face of such 
an assurance, he believed it would be an 
insult to the people of Canada to attempt 
to occupy their country with English mili- 
tia regiments, while they ought never to 
have recourse to a Foreign Enlistment Bill 
until it was seen what reinforcements might 
be sent us from the Colonies, whose loyal 
attachment to the mother country was well 
known, 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, the hon. 
Gentleman had totally misapprehended the 
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object and intent of this Bill, if he thought 
it was founded in the slightest doubt of the 
loyal feeling that existed throughout the 
Colonies to the British Crown, and their 
attachment to this country. He was happy 
to assure him that that loyalty to the 
Crown and attachment to this country and 
its institutions had been manifested in 
many of the most important British colo- 
nies, since the declaration of war with 
Russia, in a manner the most gratifying. 
He had only abstained from laying on the 
table of the House the information receiv- 
ed from Canada, because it had not reach- 
ed him in any official form ; and, indeed, a 
reference to the proceedings of the Legis- 
lature of Canada showed that the Council 
had not yet concurred (though he had no 
doubt they would do so) with the expres- 
sion of opinion that had been made by the 
Assembly, The fact was, an Address 
had been agreed to by the Assembly and 
sent up for the concurrence of the Council, 
and he had no doubt he should soon hear 
of their concurrence, intimating their readi- 
ness to place 20,000]. at the disposal of 
this country, not exactly in aid of the Pa- 
triotic Fund, but for the relief of the widows 
and orphans of the allied forces, English 
and French, engaged in the war. No dis- 
tinct offer had been made of men to serve 
in the British army; but in the course of 
the debates in the Assembly, an intima- 
tion was certainly made by a Member of 
that House, and though the time might 
not yet have- arrived, they felt that the 
time might come when their desire to see 
the country successful in the war might 
induce them not to limit their offers of as- 
sistance of money, but to tender even their 
lives and services in our support. But no 
offer of that kind had yet been made. Ad- 
dresses of the most loyal and gratifying 
character had also been recently received 
from Van Diemen’s Land and South Aus- 
tralia, accompanied with 2,0001. from the 
former colony, to be applied to the same 
general objects. In South Australia the 
subscription, which was yet in progress, 
amounted to 3,9001.; and the Governor in- 
timated that it would be transmitted as 
soon as it was complete. Other colonies 
had transmitted messages, expressing their 
cordial sympathy with this country in the 
struggle in which it was engaged, and 


their sincere wish to see our arms suceess- ° 


ful. With whatever latitude the Bill might 
be worded, it certainly was not contem- 
plated that the services of militia regi- 
ments should be employed in Qanada, or 
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any of those distant colonies. It was in- 
tended to send them to those possessions 
of the Crown which might be more strictly 
denominated garrisons than colonies. Exi- 
gencies might arise rendering it necessary 
to send the militia abroad, but that was 
not at all in contemplation at present; 
and, with regard to Canada, there was no 
necessity at all for sending militia there, 
as they had taken means for raising a mi- 
litia of their own, and they were as com- 
petent to do that, and to discharge the 
duties of troops as efficiently as any regi- 
ments of the line or militia that might be 
sent there. He should have great plea- 
sure in laying on the table of the House 
copies of any Addresses that might be re- 
ceived. 

Mr. SMYTH wished to know if the 
officers of militia regiments thus sent out 
of the country were to have army rank ? 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, the Bill 
did not give army rank to militia officers. 
The militia regiments certainly deserved 
all the praise that could be given them for 
the manner in which they had behaved 
since they had been embodied ; and he 
was glad to take that opportunity of ex- 
pressing its thanks to their colonels, who 
had in the most liberal manner given every 
assistance to the Government to promote 
the recruiting of the Army from their 
ranks. And those who had been in the 
command of regiments, knowing the trou- 
ble which it took to bring men to a state 
of efficiency, could estimate the sacrifice 
thus made. But in estimating the services 
of the militia regiments they must take 


care not to depreciate those of the regular | 


army. If they were to confer army rank 
upon all the officers of those militia regi- 


ments who might be sent to the Medi-| 
terranean, for instance—a service which | 


could not be put in comparison with that 
at the seat of war—they would be putting 
militia officers over the heads of those in 


the regular army—a proceeding which | 


would lead to very great dissatisfaction, 
founded upon a considerable amount of 
injustice. He spoke not of what the coun- 
try might do in a last struggle in order to 
get men, when an emergency might justify 
almost any course ; but, in the service con- 
templated by this Bill, it would not be just 
to the officers of the Army to allow the offi- 
cers of the militia to obtain rank over their 
heads. With regard to pensions, by the Bill 
as at present drawn all officers of militia re- 
ceiving wounds would receive pensions. The 
widow of any officer who was killed would 
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also receive a pension, but it would be 
better to omit any provision to that effect 
from the Bill; not, however, in order to 
deprive the widows of militia officers of 
their security for their pensions, but sim- 
ply because the same object could be at- 
tained by means of a Queen’s warrant. In 
the Army the pensions were given by war- 
rant, and not by Act of Parliament, and, 
therefore, to grant pensions in the case of 
the militia by the machinery of an Act of 
Parliament would be to give militia offi- 
cers a vested right in their pensions, which 
was denied to the Army. The case stood 
thus :—The widow of an officer in the 
Army received a pension, but she received 
it subject to the condition of good conduct; 
and the widow of an officer who had been 
repudiated by her husband of gross mis- 
conduct during his lifetime would not, un- 
der the army regulations, be entitled to a 
pension. In other ways also pensions were 
forfeited by misconduct. Now, if such 
pensions were to be given by Act of Par- 
liament, and not by Queen’s warrant, those 
who received them would enjoy them as a 
kind of freehold over which no control 
could be exercised. It would, therefore, 
be better that militia pensions should be 
given by Queen’s warrant, and not by Act 
of Parliament. Of course, length of ser- 
vice carried a pension with it in the militia 
as well as in the regular army, but half- 
pay followed army rank, and was not given 
excepting after twenty-one years’ service ; 
and, therefore, he thought that the ques- 
tion of half-pay for militia officers could 
not be entertained. 

Lorv HOTHAM said, he did not mean 
to say a word upon the question now put, 
' because he thought it would be more pro- 
per to discuss it in Committee. But still, 
as the question was raised in reference to 
‘the rank proposed to be given to militia 
officers, and as the right hon. Gentleman 
had given an answer to it, he(Lord Hotham) 
gave notice when the Bill went into Com- 
| mittee, that he would ask the noble Lord 
the Secretary for the Home Department 
| or the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
'at War, to state how it was proposed to 
deal with the case of militia officers now on 
half-pay sent into large garrisons abroad. 
He would ask, in the case of officers of 
militia regiments, what rank Government 
intended to give to such when placed in the 
| position to which he had referred ? 

Bill cogrmitted for Monday next. 

| House adjourned at a quarter before 
| Seven o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, December 15, 1854. 


Mixvtes.] Took the Oaths.—The Bishop of Kil- 
more, Elphin, and Ardagh, 


VOTE OF THANKS TO THE ARMY AND 
NAVY IN THE CRIMEA. 

Tue Duxe or NEWCASTLE: My 
Lords, I rise for the purpose of performing 
a duty which, though difficult, is, never- 
theless, of a most grateful character—to 
move that your Lordships should agree to 
Resolutions which can by no_ possibility 
excite discordant feelings, but which, on 
the contrary, must, I am certain, assuage 
for the time every feeling of party, and 
must combine in entire unanimity all noble 
Peers on either side of the House. For- 
tunately for me in the performance of this 
task, no eloquence is needed to induce 





your Lordships to agree to these Resolu- 
tions. They must, I am sure, under ex- | 
isting circumstances, appeal directly to the | 
hearts and feelings of all Englishmen—to , 


those without as to those within these | 


walls. My Lords, I feel that any elabo- 
rate praises, however adorned with orato- 
rical power and chastened by the purest 
taste, would be less calculated to influence 
your Lordships’ minds on an occasion like 
the present than the simplest record of the 
deeds done and the services rendered which 
we now seek to reward. On former occa- 
sions, when it has been the duty of Minis- 
ters of the Crown to move the Thanks of 
Parliament for the services of the Army 
and Navy of England, similar to those 
which I am about to lay before your Lord- 
ships, it has been customary to give some 
lengthened detail of the operations which 
had taken place, and to lay before the 
House a statement of the services which 
had entitled the army or the navy to this 
favour at your Lordships’ hands. On the 
present occasion, I feel that I should only 
be uselessly trespassing on your Lordships’ 
time if I were to attempt to enter into any 
such detail. The circumstances on this 
oceasion are very different from those 
which existed on former occasions. In the 
first place, the deeds to which I am about 
to refer were performed at a time when 
Parliament was not sitting. Moreover, at 
the present time, those deeds have been 
recorded in a manner unknown to us in 
former days, and in terms so striking and 
80 graphic, through the medium of gentle- 
men who have been eyewitnesses of them, 
that it would be the merest affectation in 





me were I to attempt to say anything 
new, or to pretend to give your Lordships 
information upon actions and events which 
are known in every circle, and are discuss- 
ed in every cottage throughout the coun- 
try. My Lords, I have said that on this 
occasion I believe every feeling of party 
will for a period be assuaged. Let me 
only further say, that if noble Lords are 
still pleased to impute any blame to the 
Government, for not having assisted Lord 
Raglan and his army with sufficient means, 
then, if such be the case, so much more 
must you accord your praise to that army. 
I will not say more upon that subject, 
but your Lordships must feel that to any 
extent to which you can blame the Go- 
vernment to so much the greater extent 
must you praise the army. It has always 
been considered that a Vote of Thanks to 
our gallant soldiers and sailors is the high- 
est reward which it is in the power of Par- 
liament to bestow. It has always been 
looked upon as the greatest incentive to 
the exertions of the officers and the valour 
of the men. It has always been looked 
upon by the army as not only a proof of 
the gratitude of Parliament for the actions 
performed, but as an expression of the 
opinion of Parliament that they had the 
power of rendering still further services— 
that it had as much a view to the future 
as it was a record of gratitude for the 
past. 

My Lords, it is not for me, at this mo- 
ment, to discuss an aphorism which has 
become so trite and prevalent as to be ge- 
nerally accepted, that England is not a 
military nation ; but in this I am sure your 
Lordships will agree with me, that the 
glory acquired by our armies has ever 
been most dear to the people of England, 
and has always elicited the warmest ex- 
pressions of gratitude from the Parliament 
of the country—from your Lordships as 
well as from the representatives of the 
people. But, so far as your Lordships’ 
House is concerned, I feel you must enter- 
tain still greater pride and pleasure on this 
oceasion when he who is in command of 
these armies—he who has won this great 
renown—is a Member of this House, one 
whom we have been in the habit of seeing 
among us, and one whom I am certain 
your Lordships will all agree with me in 


heartily wishing that we may again see ~ 


among us on a future day, safe, in health, 
and enjoying that increased renown which 
he has so justly won. My Lords, I con- 
sider that Lord Raglan deserves the thanks 
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and approbation of the country, not merely | ent. Upon examining the position of the 
for the military actions he has performed in | Russian right, he despatched an officer to 
the Crimea, but for the courseof conduct | bring up two guns, which were placed in 
which he has pursued from the first mo- | position to scatter the reserves of the Rus- 
ment of his leaving England. I consider | sians, and this prevented an attack on the 
that the proper and judicious arrangements | left, which might have been attended, had 
which he made at Constantinople andj|a less skilful general been in command, 
at Varna—that the preparations he made | with disastrous consequences. I say that 
subsequently for the invasion of the Cri-|the modesty which Lord Raglan has 
mea—are as deserving of approbation as/| evinced in those despatches which have 
even his great military successes. I believe | been published, and which have been read 
that a man of weaker mind than Lord) by your Lordships, shows him a worthy 
Raglan, of less heroic courage, might well, | disciple of that great man whose sim- 
under the circumstances of the moment, | plicity and modesty are part of the re- 
have hesitated to undertake that great ex-| cords of our history. It is not merely the 
pedition. I believe that a man of less | greatness of his military successes which 
power of mind, of less moral courage than | entitles him to the thanks of Parliament, 
Lord Raglan, might well have been de-| but in no less degree the generous and 
terred by the cireumstances of the time, | noble spirit—the moral courage which he 
by the disease which prevailed in the army, | has evineed on all occasions, whether on 
by various events, which might almost {the field or in the camp. Moreover, the 
have justified him in exercising that dis- | parental tenderness manifested towards the 
eretion which, of course, no Government | officers and men under his command is the 
could avoid placing in a Commander in | invariable characteristic of a great and 
Chief, and have declined or hesitated to | distinguished man. My Lords, if I say 
enter upon that great and important ex- nothing further in reference to Lord Rag- 
pedition. My Lords, I said on a former | lan, you will attribute it to the reason I 
oceasion, that I considered it would be | have assigned—that eulogy is..as needless 
almost an insult to Lord Raglan to speak | from my lips as it is to your ears. 

of his personal courage; but I say now,| Following the precedents of former oe- 
that if there is any point upon which we casions, I shall ask your Lordships to vote 
should be justified in blaming Lord Rag- | Thanks to the Generals and Officers under 
lan, it is the great indifference which on | Lord Raglan’s command—naming, as is 
two occasions he has shown for his own | usual, all generals, not merely veterans 
personal safety—carried, perhaps, to an like Sir John Burgoyne and Sir George 
improper length. The way in which he; Brown, two men whom we all know to 
on both these oceasions exposed himself in| have advanced to that period of life 
the midst of a storm of bullets and under} which, as the Scripture tells us, is the 
the hottest fire, is undoubtedly a proof of | term of most of us—one of whom has 
his calm and resolute character, which was | passed that period, and is entitled to that 
eertainly most admirable, but which ight} repose from labour which his years in 
possibly have deprived us of his valuable} most men would absolutely require. To 
services. My Lords, one of the secrets of | them I shall ask your Lordships to give 
Lord Raglan’s success I believe to be the | your Thanks for their distinguished ser- 
generous reliance which on all occasions; vices. In the next place, to the illus- 
he has placed in his officers, his colleagues, | trious Prince, also a Member of this House, 
and his soldiers; and, let me add, without | who has on this occasion endeared, if it 
disrespect to him, in himself. My Lords, | were possible, still more to the people of 
I have been informed—though assuredly | this country the family to which he be- 
not by Lord Raglan himself, for, if there longs, and who has proved that the ancient 
is one characteristic of that eminent man valour of his race has not degenerated in 
more remarkable than another, it is his the present day. I am confident your 
singular modesty and avoidance of every Lordships will rejoice—as I know Her 
topic which might attract fame or reputa- Majesty does—that a Member of Her 
tion to himself—I have heard from others | House has been entitled to share in the 
that an event occurred at the battle of the toils, the difficulties, the privations, as well 
Alma, which, I will not say turned the | as in the hard-won glory of the British 
fate of the day, but had it not been for| army. My Lords, I will ask you further 
Lord Raglan’s prescience and skill, the| to vote Thanks to General Sir De Lacy 
result of the battle might have been differ- | Evans; and here I must allude to what I 
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shall ever feel to be one of the noblest 
acts of gallantry which ever distinguished 
a veteran general. 
had been compelled by illness to retire | 
from his command, and was on board 
ship in the harbour of Balaklava. Your 
Lordships know how rapidly and suddenly 
the battle of Inkerman commenced. At 
the first sound of artillery, he hastened 
on shore, weak, and scarcely able to 
sit on his horse. He arrived on the 
scene of action, where he found his divi- 
sion engaged under the command of his 
brigadier, and most nobly and gallantly he 
stayed to assist him, acting, I may say, as 
his aide-de-camp, remaining at his side, as- 
sisting him by his advice rather than that, 
by assuming his own position at the head 
of his division, he should prevent General 
Pennefather from reaping the rewards and 
the honours of the day. I think your Lord- 
ships will agree with me that this is one of 
the most honourable traits which ever dis- 
tinguished a British General. I shall fur- 
ther ask you to vote Thanks to all the 
Generals and Officers, from the highest to 
the lowest, from the General at the head 
of a division down to those noble youths, 
who, not yet arrived at years of maturity, 
stepped forth one after another to seize 
the colours riddled with shot from the 
hands of their fallen brother ensigns, and 
carried them triumphantly to the heights 
of Alma. 

My Lords, we shall not stop here. We 
shall, I am sure, with equal unanimity, 
vote our Thanks to the Non-commissioned 
Officers and Soldiers of that gallant army. 
I alluded the other evening to the encou- 
ragement which it is proposed to give, by 
way of promotion, to that portion of the 
army, and your Lordships appeared to sig- 
nify your approval of that course. We 
know how difficult it is, on many occasions, 
to reward individual private soldiers, but 
they deserve our warm and hearty thanks. 
Perhaps in no battles recorded in the his- 
tory of this country did the private soldiers 
more justly entitle themselves to the 
Thanks of Parliament than at those which 
have recently occurred. Inkerman, espe- 
cially, may be ealled, as I have heard it 
designated, ‘* the soldiers’ battle.’’ That 
was an action in which no great military 
strategy could be displayed ; it was one of 
those fierce hand-to-hand encounters which 
remind us of the battles of which we 
read in classic times; it was a contest in 
which the individual bravery, perseverance, 
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and fortitude of each single soldier were 
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brought most severely to the test, and 
right well did they discharge their duty. 


My Lords, this officer | Whether you look to the individual bravery 


displayed by our men upon that occasion— 
whether you look to their collective disci- 
pline—whether you look to the power of 
mind over matter, if I may use the ex- 
pression, which enabled every man on 
that day to overcome, by a paramount 
sense of public duty, almost every human 
feeling, every regard for self, and even 
that dread of death which is natural to 
every human being—in whatever aspect 
you view the conduct of our troops, it is 
impossible not to admire and to honour 
every man who fought at Inkerman. My 
Lords, whether you contemplate the storm- 
ing of the heights of Alma, or the defence 
of Inkerman—two battles which present 
as remarkable a contrast, perhaps, as any 
that are recorded in history—you must re- 
collect that the British troops by whom 
they were fought were men fresh from this 
country, the greater part of whom, as was 
said by a noble Earl the other night, had 
never before heard a shot fired in anger ; 
but I venture to say that, either upon the 
one occasion or the other, you must admit 
that no veteran troops, however practised 
in arms, however enured to contest, ever 
fought better, ever more distinguished 
themselves, or maintained the honour of 
their country. And let me here observe 
that it was no despicable enemy against 
whom they had to contend, for undoubt- 
edly, from whatever cause, whether. from 
the excitement of fanaticism, or from some 
other influence, no men ever fought with 
greater desperation than did the Russians 
at Inkerman. I believe, my Lords, that 
British troops never had to contend against 
more fearful odds than those which on 
that day they encountered and overcame. 
My Lords, I know that in bringing for- 
ward a Motion like the present I am bound 
to avoid anything like controversy; bat I 
may be pardoned if I express some regret 
that a noble Earl (the Earl of Ellen- 
borough) should last night have rather 
demurred to the opinion I expressed as to 
the alteration and improvement which had 
taken place in the conduct of the British 
troops. I will not enter further into that 
question upon the present oceasion than to 
say, that I must repeat, in the strongest 
and most emphatic terms, the praise which - 
I believe to be most justly due to our troops 
for their moral conduct as well as their 
distinguished bravery. There is a test of 
‘&. soldier’s moral conduct, not merely in a 
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town which has been captured, but also in 
encampment in a country not his own; and 
the conduct of our men in Bulgaria, among 
a native population, alien to them in reli- 
gion and in habits, was as creditable to 
them as their bravery in the field of battle. 
At one period of my life, I suppose like 
every one of your Lordships, I took an 
interest in reading the records of the great 
battles in which the troops of this country 
had been engaged, but I cannot bring to 
mind any one that, in my own judgment, 
surpassed those which we are now con- 
sidering. I have the pleasure of stating 
to your Lordships that these are the senti- 
ments of the Sovereign, as I am confident 
they are those of your Lordships, and Her 
Majesty has been pleased to signify Her 
approval of the conduct of the army by 
conferring medals upon the whole of the 
soldiers and officers who were engaged 
on those eventful days. The medal is 
to be inscribed with the word ‘‘ Crimea,”’ 
and, following what I think your Lordships 
will agree with me are good precedents in 
such cases, clasps are also to be bestowed 
for the two great battles of Alma and In- 
kerman. Her Majesty has further been 
pleased to order that the names of those 
battles shall in future be inscribed upon 
the colours, which are already crowded 
with similar records of previous victories, 
of our regiments which were engaged on 
those glorious days. 

My Lords, it is further my duty to 
ask you to pass a Vote of Thanks to 
the naval officers and men, who, as I 
stated two nights ago, have evinced upon 
all occasions the greatest devotion, and 
the frankest and most honourable deter- 
mination to assist the sister service—the 
army—to the utmost extent of their abi- 
lity. I know that none feel more than 
Lord Raglan and the soldiers under his 
command, how deeply the army, and, of 
coutse, this country, is indebted to the ser- 
vices of the navy during the recent opera- 
tions. Having touched upon these services 
on a previous occasion, I will not dwell 
further upon them, but shall merely say, 
I propose that to the Officers and Seamen 
of the Navy, and to the Officers and Men 
of the Marines, your Lordships shall confer 
the expression of your Thanks. 

My Lords, there are two other services 
which I believe it has never been usual to 
include in Votes of Thanks on these occa- 
sions ; I do not propose to ask your Lord- 
ships to depart from precedents, but I 
cannot forbear from a passing remark 
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upon the exertions of a large body of 
seamen who, though not engaged in Her 
Majesty’s service, have most zealously 
performed their duties in this great under- 
taking—I allude to the officers and men 
of the large transport service now at the 
disposal of the army. I can assure your 
Lordships that their exertions have been 
indefatigable and of the most valuable de- 
scription, and they deserve the warmest 
acknowledgments of Parliament and of 
the country. The other body of men to 
whom I allude are the medical officers of 
the army. I speak not now, of course, of 
the medical organisation, upon which so 
much was said the other night; but I 
must state, in justice to an honourable 
profession, that never were greater exer- 
tions made by any body of men—never 
was more humanity evinced—never more 
complete devotedness to their duties, than 
by the medical officers of the British army 
in the Crimea. To one of these men I 
must allude. I will ask your Lordships to 
consider for one moment the services per- 
formed by such a man as Dr. Thomson. 
He was left, under circumstances of the 
most painful nature, upon the field of 
battle of the Alma, with not another 
person to assist him, not to attend to the 
wounded of his own army, all of whom 
had been removed, but to a large number 
of Russian wounded, many of whom — 
persuaded that an Englishman was little 
less than a devil—were prepared to murder 
any individual who might seek to render 
them succour and assistance. Among 
such men was Dr. Thomson left alone; 
he bound the wounds of some hundreds 
of these poor Russian soldiers at the great 
danger of his life, but nevertheless he es- 
caped. He returned to his duties in his 
own army; but it shunsaih Waeliten to 
remove him from his sphere of usefulness 
two or three days subsequently. His 
death was occasioned by the immense ex- 
ertions he had made and a disease which 
he had brought on by his extraordinary 
sacrifices and toils. I must say, my Lords, 
that if it has not been usual for Parlia- 
ment to thank such men as these, at least 
it is not wrong for a Minister of the Crown 
to stand up in this House and express his 
admiration at such conduct. ; 
I am about, nevertheless, upon this 
occasion, to ask your Lordships to depart 
somewhat from precedent. We are called 
upon to yote our thanks to the men who 
have served their country; but I regret to 
say that a large body of those who left 
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this country, high in expectation and 
confident of success, are not now within 
the reach of our mortal thanks. Their 
names, therefore, are not in the list which 
I am about to submit to your Lord- 
ships, but I am confident that they are 
not forgotten. With all our triumphs 
sorrow is inevitably mingled; and when I 
look round upon your Lordships at this 
moment, I see that there are some who 
bear the outward semblance of that grief 
which preys upon their inmost hearts for 
the losses they have sustained. I think, 
then, your Lordships will not deem it un- 
becoming if, upon this occasion, departing 
from the dry rule of precedent, we should 
express our regret at the loss of those 
noble men, and our condolence with their 
relatives. I propose merely to ask your 
Lordships’ so to do. I shall not in that 
Resolution include any names; but it is 
impossible not to recollect the name of 
one whom, perhaps, above all others, the 
country most deeply mourns. My Lords, 
I had the happiness to become acquainted 
with that gallant and noble man, Sir 
George Cathcart, by official communica- 
tions before | ever saw him personally; 
and from the official correspondence which 
I held with him for a year and a half, 
while he was Governor of the Cape of 
Good Hope, I must say that I never was 
more struck with the ability, the honour, 
and the devotedness of any man. In 
common with the rest of those who were 
acquainted with him, I confidently looked 
forward to the time when he would take a 
position in the British army of the highest 
value to the country, and to that Sove- 
reign who, as much as any one of us, re- 
grets his death. He and his companions 
sleep on the bleak hills of a foreign coast, 
but I am confident their names will live 
for ever, not unhonoured, in the sad and 
grateful remembrance of the people as 
well as in the military records of this 
country. 

I rejoice, my Lords, that upon this oc- 
casion we are enabled to extend our Votes 
of Thanks beyond their usual bounds. 
We have had during this contest an ally 
such as it has rarely been our good for- 
tune to possess in any former war, and I 
Propose to your Lordships that we should 
vote Thanks to that gallant army which 
has shared with ours its labours and its 
triumphs, I need scarcely remind your 
Lordships of that eminent man who under- 
took the command at the commencement 
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of the operations—though, under the cir- 
cumstances of the case, of course, I can- 
not name him in the Vote—or of the dis- 
tinguished General who so worthily suc- 
ceeded him in command of the French 
army. Marshal St. Arnaud, as is well 
known, left his country to assume the 
command of the French army with the 
conviction that he had a mortal malady 
upon him, and that, in all probability, it 
was impossible for him to return alive to 
his own country. He showed the greatest 
devotion to the service of the army, and 
I have it repeatedly in private letters from 
Lord Raglan, that up to the moment of 
his death the greatest possible harmony 
and confidence existed between his Lord- 
ship and that gallant officer. In fact, 
Marshal St. Arnaud and Lord Raglan 
might have been brought up in the same 
service, and have been serving in the same 
army, so far as their communications were 
concerned. Marshal St. Arnaud left Varna 
with the French and English forces on the 
7th of September. In the course of the 
short voyage to the opposite coast he be- 
came so seriously ill, that the officer who 
had been sent by Lord Raglan to commu- 
nicate with him, reported that he believed 
it to be impossible that the Marshal could 
ever land on the shores of the Crimea. 
He, nevertheless, rallied for a time; he 
landed, he mounted his horse, and, though 
I believe that repeatedly during the battle 
of the Alma he was obliged from intense 
suffering to dismount, he gallantly remain- 
ed at his post, and, as you know, died al- 
most in the hour of victory. He was suc- 
ceeded in command by General Canrobert, 
whose frank and noble conduct has as 
greatly endeared him to the British army 
as to Lord Raglan and the British officers. 
They all respect his military abilities— 
they admire him as a soldier—they regard 
him asa man. Let me also add, though 
it may be uncommon to mention in a Vote 
of Thanks an officer second in command, 
that to General Bosquet, second in com- 
mand of the French army, a tribute of ad. 
miration is due. General Bosquet has been 
brought into more especial contact with 
our troops ; he has served with the Eng- 
lish forces upon the right, and I can state 
—from information derived from the most 
authentic sources—that our troops look 
upon him almost as if he were a general . 
in their own army, and I believe they 
would be as ready to follow him to victory 
as they would be to follow any general 
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who holds the Commission of the Queen. 
Sueh has already beeome the feeling of 
affection and of concord which subsists be- 
tween the artnies of the two countries. 1 
would also add, that I propose to your 
Lordships to vote Thanks to the French 
navy, as I propose to do to our own navy; 
for the distinguished services they have 
rendered, and for the assistance they have 
afforded in all the operations of the war. 
The French army and the French navy, | 
allied in the same efforts with ourselves, | 
have, I rejoice to know, participated in the 
sane triumphs; and I am confident your | 
Lordships will feel your own emotions of | 
enthusiasm are mingled with theirs, and | 
will as heartily afford your thanks to these | 
allied troops as to your own. 

I feel, my Lords, how inadequately [| 
have submitted these Resolutions to your | 
Lordships; but I trust that lengthened , 
reviarks upon my part are not necessary | 
upon a subject at once so grateful and so | 
mitich in accordance with your Lordships’ | 
feelings and sympathies. Were it not that | 
I am certain he is prepared to undertake | 
the duty, I should invite the noble Ear! | 
opposite (the Karl of Derby) to seeond the | 
Motion which I have had the honour to | 
submit to your Lordships. It has been | 
my fate, during the few years fur which I | 
have ot¢cupied a seat in this House, to be 
frequently in collision—impar congressus | 
—with the noble Earl; but I feel certain | 
that upon this occasion, we shall be as 
completely agreed as any two Peers on 
this side of the House. I invite—with 
confidence that it will be afforded—his 
fervid eloquence to strengthen my feeble 
voice in appealing to your Lordships to | 
give this vote the sanction of your unani- 
mous approval, and I am equally confident 
that you will, by a generous response, re- 
cord your approbation and gratitude for the 
brilliant services rendered by the united ar- 
mies, which have added fresh lustre to the 
military fame of England and France, The 
noble Duke concluded by moving the fol- 
lowing Resolutions — 





Resolved, Nemine Dissentiente— 


“That the Thanks of this Iouse be given to 
Field Marshal The Right Honourable Lord Rag- 
Jan, Knight Grand Cross of the Most Honourable 
Order of the Bath, for the Energy and distin- 
guished Ability with which he has conducted the 
Operations of Her Majesty’s Forees in the Cri- 
mea, for the brilliant and decisive Victory ob- 
tained over thie Enemy’s Army on the Alma, and 
the signal Defeat of a Force of vastly superior 
Nuinbers oh the Heights of Inkerman.” 
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Resolved, Nemine Dissentiente— 


“That the Thanks of this House be given 
to— 

“ Lieutenant-General Sir John Fox Burgoyne, 
Knight Grand Cross of the Most Honourable 
Order of the Bath; 

“ Lieutenant-General Sir George Brown, 
Knight Commander of the Most Honourable 
Order of the Bath; 

“ Lieutenant-General His Royal Highness The 
Duke of Cambridge, Knight of the Most Noble 
Order of the Garter ; 

“ Lieutenant-General Sir De Lacy Evans, 
Knight Commander of the Most Honourable 
Order of the Bath; 

“‘ Lieutenant-General Sir Richard England, 
Knight Commander of the Most Honourable 
Order of the Bath; 

“ Lieutenant-General The Earl of Lucan ; 

“ Major-General The Earl of Cardigan ; 

‘* Brigadier-General, now Major-General, thé 
llonourable James Yorke Scarlett ; 

“ Major-General Henry John William Ben- 
tinck ; 

“ Major-General Sir Colin Campbell, Knight 
Commander of the Most Honourable Order of 
the Bath ; 

‘* Major-General John Lysaght Pennefather, 
Companion of the Most Honourable Order of 
the Bath; 

“ Major-General William John Codrington ; 

‘* Brigadier-General, now Major-General, Henry 
William Adams, Companion of the Most Honour- 
able Order of the Bath; 

“ Brigadier-General, now Major-General, Sir 
John Campbell, Baronet ; 

“ Brigadier-General, now Major-General, 
George Buller, Companion of thé Most Honour- 
able Order of the Bath ; 

*“« Brigadier-General, now Major-General, Wil- 
liam Eyre, Companion of the Most Honourable 
Order of the Bath ; 

“ Brigadier-General, now Major-General, Ar- 
thur Wellesley Torrens ; 

‘«* Brigadier - General, now Major - General, 
Richard Airey, Quarter-Master- General ; 

“ *Brigader General, now Major - General, 
James Bucknall Bucknall Esteourt, Adjutant- 
General ; 

“And to the several other Officers, for their 
Zeal, Intrepidity, and distinguished Exertions in 
the several Actions in which Her Majesty’s Forces 
have been engaged with the Enemy.” 


Resolved, Nemine Dissentiente— 


“That this Tlouse doth highly acknowledge 
the distinguished Discipline, Valour, and Exer- 
tions displayed by the Non-commissioned Officers 
and Soldiers of the Army under the Command of 
Field Marshal Lord Raglan in all the Operations 
in the Crimea ; and that the same be signified to 
them by the Commanders of the several Corps, 
who are desired to thank them for their distin- 
guished and gallant Behaviour.” 


Ordered— 


- That the Lord Chancellor do communicate 
the said Resolutions to Field Marshal The Right 
Honourable Lord Raglan; and that he be re- 
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quested by the Lord Chancellor to signify the 
same to— 

“ Lieutenant-General Sir John Fox Burgoyne, 

“ Lieutenant-General Sir George Brown, 

“ Lieutenant General His Royal Highness The 
Duke of Cambridge, 

“ Lieutenant-General Sir De Lacy Evans, 

“‘ Lieutenant-General Sir Richard England, 

“« Lieutenant-General The Earl of Lucan, 

“ Major-General The Earl of Cardigan, 

“ Brigadier-General, how Major-General, The 
Tlonourable James Yorke Scarlett, 

“ Major-General Ilenry John William Bentinck, 

** Major-General Sir Colin Campbell, 

“ Major-General John Lysaght Pennefather, 

“ Major-General William John Codrington, 

“ Brigadier-General, now Major-General, Henry 
William Adams, 

“ Brigadier-General, now Major-General, Sir 
John Campbell, Baronet, 

“ Brigadier-General, now Major-General, 
George Buller, 

‘* Brigadier-General, now Major-General, Wil- 
liam Eyre, 

“ Brigadier-General, now Major-General, Ar- 
thur Wellesley Torrens, 

“ * Brigadier-General, now Major-General, 
Richard Airey, 

“ * Brigadier-General, now Major-General, 
James Bucknall Bucknall Esteourt, 

“ And to the several Officers who served in the 
Army under his Command.” 


Resolved, Nemine Dissentiente— 


“That the Thanks of this House be given 
to Vice-Admiral James Whitley Deans Dundas, 
Companion of the Most Honourable Order of 


the Bath, to Kear-Admiral Sir Edmund Lyons, | 


Knight Grand Cross of the Most Honourable 
Order of the Bath, and to the several Captains 
and Officers in the Fleet under the Command of 
the said Vice-Admiral, and also to the Officers of 
the Navy and Marines employed on Shore in the 
Siege of Sebastopol, for their indefatigable Ac- 
tivity and Exertions in conveying Her Majesty’s 
Land Forces to the Crimea, in effecting their Dis- 
embarkation, and in co-operating with them dur- 
ing the Siege of Sebastopol.” 


Resolved, Nemine Dissentiente— 


“That this House doth highly approve of 
and acknowledge the Services of *Rear-Admiral 
the Honourable Montague Stopford, Captain of 
the Fleet, of the Seamen and Marines on board 
the Ships under the Command of Vice-Admiral 
Dundas, and also of the Seamen and Marines em- 
ployed on Shore in the Siege of Sebastopol, in 
their indefatigable Activity and Exertions in con- 
veying Her Majesty’s Land Forces to the Crimea, 
in effecting their Disembarkation, and in co-ope- 
rating with them during the Siege of Sebastopol ; 
and that the Captains of the several Ships do 
signify the same to their respective Crews, and 
do thank them for their praiseworthy and gallant 
Conduct.” 


Ordered— 

“That The Lord Chancellor do communicate 
the said Resolutions to Vice-Admiral Dundas ; 
and that he be requested by the Lord Chancellor 
to signify the same to Rear-Admiral Sir Edmund 
Lyons, to *Rear-Admiral the Honourable Mon- 
tague Stopford, and to the several Captains and 
other Officers referred to therein.” 
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Resolved, Nemine Dissentiente— 


“That this House acknowledges with Admira- 

tion the distinguished Valour and Conduct of those 

| who have perished during the present Struggle in 

| the Service of their Country, and feels deep Sym- 
| pathy with their Relatives and Friends,” 

| Resolved, Nemine Dissentiente— 


“ That the Thanks of this House be given to 
General Canrobert and the French Army for theit 
| gallant and successful Co-operation with Her Ma- 
jesty’s Land Forces in the Attack on the Enemy’s 
Position at Alma, for their energetic and timely 
Assistance in repelling the Enemy at Inkerman, 
and for their distinguished Exertions in concert 
| with Her Majesty’s Troops in the Siege of Sebas- 
| topol ; and that Field Marshal Lord Raglan be 
desired to convey to them the present Resolu- 
| tion.” 








Resolved, Nemine Dissentiente— 


“That the Thanks of this House be given to 
Admiral Hamelin and the French Navy for theii 
' cordial co-operation with Her Majesty’s Fleet in 
| conveying the Allied Forces to the Crimea, in 

effecting their Disembarkation, and in the Siege 
of Sebastopol ; and that Vice-Admiral Dundas be 
desired to convey to them the present Resolu- 


tion.” 


| [* These names were ordered to be inserted in 
the Resolutions by Resolutions of the 18th De- 
cember.] 


Tut Eart or DERBY: My Lords, 
having upon former occasions taken an 
opportunity of expressing, feebly and in- 
adequately indeed, but most sincerely and 
| cordially, my deep sense of the debt of 
| gratitude which this country owes to those 
gallant and distinguished men, of every 
rank, to whose efforts we liave owed the 
great and brilliant success which has been 
achieved by our arms, I should not have 
thought it incumbent upon ie to say a 
single word, nor should I have risen on 
this occasion, had it not been to give to 
the noble Duke and to your Lordships the 
most convineing proof of the entire una- 
nimity of the House, by desiring—politi- 
cally opposed as I am to Her Majesty's 
Government—to express on my own part, 
and for those noble Lords with whom I 
have the honour of being connected, our 
entire acquiescence in the Motion which 
the noble Duke has proposed. The noble 
Duke, in his appeal to me, has done injus- 
tice to the manner in which he has brought 
this subject under your Lordships’ notice, _ 
for, in no lengthened address, he has most 
clearly, most simply, and with the truest 
eloquence—because it was the eloquence 
of his heart—-enumerated with official au- 
thority those services for which he calls 
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upon your Lordships to give, as I am sure | individual who serves in the ranks, have 
you will give, the willing tribute of your | been actuated by an equal desire to per- 

Thanks. [ feel, therefore, my Lords, that form that which is the first object in the 
any appeal to me to add to the description | mind of every Englishman—to perform, 
and the statements of the noble Duke is unostentatiously indeed, but perseveringly, 
one to which I could not respond without | unhesitatingly, unflinchingly, their duty ; 

exposing myself to the charge of e gregious | all these, I doubt not, have been sustained 
presumption. I cordially concur, and I /and cheered in the hour of their greatest 
am sure your Lordships will concur, in the | peril and privation, by the idea that those 
Thanks moved by the noble Duke to the) perils and privations would not be lost 
distinguished officers whom he has men- | upon a grateful country, and that the ad- 





tioned, and to those wkose names (from 
the impossibility of enumerating ‘il who 


| miration, at all events, if not the Thanks of 
their Sovereign, of Parliament, and of the 


have done their best) he has of - necessity | country, would be freely accorded to men 
omitted. I certainly shall not accept the | who had made such sacrifices and endured 
invitation of the noble Duke to contrast | such privations. The navy, it is true, on 
the success which has been achieved by | this occasion have not had an opportunity 
the army with the deficiencies that some | of distinguishing themselves upon their 
may think existed in the means and ap-| own element by such active service as the 
pliances at their command. Their deeds | army; but whatever it has been in their 
require no such contrast ; their achieve-| power to accomplish has been accomplished 
ments require no such sdventitiows colour- ; with a zeal, an activity, and an energy 
ing ; and this is not an occasion on which, | which will bear comparison with any former 
whatever may be my opinions, I should | achievements of that gallant service. And 
wish to recall the memory of such things. | when I speak of the achievements of the 
Let us be content on tkis occasion to “do | navy on their own element, I must not 
honour to the brillianey of their achieve- } | forget to mention, and to mention with 
ments, and to record our tribute of sincere | satisfaction and with respect, the volun- 


aa ‘ : 
admiration and gratitude to those men | tary exertions of those gallant seamen 


who, under whatever difficulties, have so! 
nobly maintained the honour of the British | 
flag, and are still sustaining most gallantly 
the arduous struggle in ‘which they are 
engaged. 
the noble Duke, in the situation which he 
occupies, to enumerate by name some of 


the most distinguished commanders and | 


leaders of our army. I can speak with no 
such authority, and, indeed, it would be an 
act of invidious presumption on my part were 
I to refer to the performance of duties in 
the field, when all, from the highest to the 
lowest—from that gallant and distinguish- 
ed officer who had long the honour and 
advantage of enjoying the intimacy and 
confidence of that great man the Duke of 
Wellington, and who has proved himself | 
worthy of the school in which he learned his 


military duties—from that distinguished | 


Prince of the Blood who has added a fresh 
title to his Royal birth in the self-sacrifices 
he has made in the service of his country, 
who has shared the soldiers’ labours, pri- 
vations, toils, and dangers—the latter even 
to a degree which may almost be consi- 
dered imprudent—when all, from men oc- 
cupying these distinguished stations, these 
high positions in the army and in social 
rank, connected even with the Royal family 
of this country, down to the very humblest 
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It fell naturally to the part of | 


‘and marines, not upon the sea, but in 
assisting their fellow-labourers and fel- 
low-heroes of the army, by sustaining the 
toils and dangers of the land service. I 
believe the army will not be slow to ac- 
knowledge the debt of gratitude they owe 
to the marine artillery, and to our gallant 
seamen and marines, for the efficient aid 
which they have rendered. My Lords, 
the noble Duke has said that he thought 
he was about to take a somewhat unusual 
course in expressing the condolence and 
sympathy this House must feel with the 
surviving friends and relatives of those who 
have fallen gallantly in the service of their 
jcountry. My Lords, in looking back upon 
ithe lamentable losses we have sustained, 
j and the many melancholy gaps which have 
| been made in our list of officers—many 
coming within our own observation—your 
Lordships cannot but feel that if it be an 
irregular course in such a case to mingle 
with our thanks and honours to the living 
our regret, our admiration, and our respect 
for the dead—surely, if that be a devia- 
tion from common practice, there is not a 
Member of your Lordships’ House who 
will blame Her Majesty’s Government for 
having given, in a matter in which 
our hearts are deeply engaged —perhaps 
more deeply even than in rendering ho- 
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nours to those who are still living to enjoy | taking upon ourselves a position which did 
them—the expression of our sympathy to | not properly belong to us, and of passing 
the relations of those who have fallen. | over the Sovereign, to whom those troops, 
My Lords, I am sure it will not be doubted | both naval and military, owe their alle- 
that I concur most cordially with the noble | giance—the Vote of Parliament conveying 
Duke in the expression he has given to, Thanks to troops which owe allegiance to 
the feelings with which Her Majesty’s Go-| another Sovereign might appear to be an 
vernment have viewed and appreciated the | interference with the internal duty and alle- 
honourable and noble support which has! giance of these troops to their own So- 
been given to the arms of this country by | vereign, which, I am sure, would be the 
the troops, both military and naval, of | last thing Her Majesty’s Government would 
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our faithful Ally. I believe, my Lords, 
that we have had full reason, as we 
have had full reason before, and under 


very different circumstances, to appre-| 


ciate the valour of the French troops 
and French seamen. We have never 
had an opportunity in which we were 
made more conscious of that valour, 


and more sensible of the importance and | 


advantages of their services, than when, 
side by side, these two great nations have 
been carrying forward the operations of 
their arms in the prosecution of a just and 
honourable war to, I trust, an ultimate and 
glorious success. I rejoice that the noble 
Duke has taken this opportunity of doing 
justice not only to the memory of the late 
Commander in Chief of the French army 
—not only to that distinguished man who 
has succeeded to the command of the 
army, but to that General of the French 
army who has been brought into more im- 
mediate co-operation with the English 
troops, and whose gallant conduct and 
invaluable assistance, both at the Alma 
and Inkerman, have been so well and wor- 
thily appreciated by the British Army. In 
dealing with a Vote of Thanks to the 
French army and navy, and participating 
most cordially in honouring the services 
rendered by those forces, I cannot help 
expressing a doubt—I do it not as a matter 
of reproach, and, least of all, would I 
move or even suggest an Amendment— 
but I should be glad to hear from Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government if they have themselves 
considered whether there was any prece- 
dent in the history of this country for re- 
turning thanks to the troops of a foreign 
Prince. [The Duke of Newcastle was 
understood to intimate that there was such 
a precedent.] It had occurred to me that 
the most becoming course would have been, 
m proposing the Vote of Thanks to the 
British Army, that we should recognise, 
on the part of Parliament and on the part 
of th ‘country, the obligations we are 
under to our foreign allies; yet I felt that 
it might, perhaps, have the appearance of 


|wish. But I rejoice to find, whatever 
/may have been my doubts, that there is 
any precedent for a course which I must, 
| nevertheless, say appears to me somewhat 
/anomalous and somewhat inconsistent in 
| the relations between the two Powers— 
| I rejoice to find that there have been pre- 
| cedents for such a course ; and, that being 
the case, even the slight hesitation I might 
have felt, not as to the substance, but as to 
the form of the Motion, is removed, and I 
ean cordially join in the Vote proposed to 
be given. I trust your Lordships and Her 
Majesty’s Government will not think that 
my having noticed this point of form ex- 
hibits any desire to be captious. I should 
have felt most unwilling to introduce any- 
thing on which there might be a difference 
of opinion in a question in which it is most 
important that all should be united. My 
Lords, to all—to the British Generals and 
to the British soldiers, to the British Ad- 
mirals, to the British navy, and to the 
army and navy of France as well, this 
country owes for this campaign a debt of 
gratitude which it is not easy to discharge. 
It is easy, my Lords, for you to vote the 
Thanks of Parliament, although I think 
that those Thanks ought to be reserved for 
great and signal occasions, because, if made 
too frequent, they may lose some portion 
of their value—it is easy, my Lords, for 
you to return those Thanks, but depend 
upon it, in the services of this country, 
and if one may judge from one’s own rea- 
soning, in the services of other countries 
also, these Thanks, this expression of the 
obligation you owe, will be doubly appre- 
ciated by all those gallant men whom we 
are united in honouring. They will con- 
sider it a glorious and honourable compen- 
sation for all they have undergone, for all 
they have suffered, and for all they have 
achieved; they will consider it—and I 
trust that the Vote of Parliament embody- . 
ing the thanks and gratitude of the coun- 
try always will be so considered ‘by those 
who bear in a foreign land the flag of the 
British nation—they will consider it not 
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only an honourable compensation for the 
past, but an honourable incentive to endea- 
vour for the future even to eclipse their 
former deeds by deeds of greater valour 
and greater daring. 

Tue Earn or HARDWICKE: My 
Lords, I am happy to find by the proposed 
Vote of Thanks that the naval service is 
included, and by the remarks that have 
been made both by the noble Duke and 
the noble Earl, that all objections on the 
ground of the inefficient conduct of the 
Commander in Chief, and of the service in 
the Black Sea, are at once and for ever put 
an end to. It is now, I presume, shown 
that the services of Admiral Dundas have 
been successful in blockading the Straits 
of Kerteh, that he has thoroughly pre- 
vented all communication between Odessa 
and the Crimea by sea, and that those 


services are appreciated, and that every 


word which has been stated in the public 
prints, and talked in the clubs, and in 
various parts of the country, is pronounced 


in the most undoubted language as false ; | 


and that not only had the blockade been 
most effectually supported and maintained, 
but that the whole service in the Black 
Sea had been conducted in the most ex- 
emplary manner. 
cumstances of the war, our naval forces 


have been completely divided in the public | 


service in the Baltic and in the Black Sea ; 


and although you have, by what appears | 


to me the necessity of the case, found it 


your duty to confine your Thanks for the | 


naval seryice in the Black Sea, still I feel 


that your Lordships will all join in the | 
sentiment that in the Baltic the services | 


have been of the most arduous description, 
and that the officers of the navy in that 
sea have fulfilled the duty which they had 
to perform with admirable ability, and 
that in voting Thanks to the fleet in the 


Black Sea we are not unmindful of the | 


services which have been equally as 
arduous in the Baltic. When we consider 
the character of the climate, the nature of 
the navigation, the absence of lights, the 
withdrawal of landmarks, the difficulty of 
navigating ships of such enormous size as 
have been sent to the Baltic—every ship 
of which will be brought back to your 
island in safety—we should see that the 
seryice presented yast difficulties, and the 
manner in which they have been overcome 
reflects as great credit upon the seamen in 
the Baltic as any conduct of our navy in 
any part of the world. But in addition to 
this, there are also a great number of 
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| officers in the Baltic who have had oppor- 
tunities of distinguishing themselves in 
action, who have been before the enemy 
and have then distinguished themselves by 
their coolness, their steadiness, and in the 
conduct of their ships. Indeed, mention 
was made the other night by my noble 
Friend opposite of the taking of Bomarsund 
as being an important act in the operations 
of the war. This was accomplished cer- 
tainly with the assistance of a large French 
force ; but, as we know from the de- 
spatches of Sir Charles Napier, the naval 
branch of the service, whenever it has been 
called on to act, has conducted itself with 
the greatest possible efficiency. I have 
been induced to take part in this discus- 
sion simply for the sake of doing justice to 
the services of the Baltic fleet ; and I am 
sure Her Majesty’s Government will join 
with me when | state that, though the 
naval service has been separated into two 
distinet branches, and your Lordships have 
now thought fit to return their Thanks to 
one, you were not unmindful of the valu- 
able services performed by the other. 
Viscoust HARDINGE: My Lords, I 
had no wish to take part in the discussion 
of this Vote, which has already been so 
ably proposed and seconded, but I feel 
that 1 should be doing great injustice to 
my own feelings if I were to omit upon 
| this oceasion to express the great sense I 
entertain—indeed, I may say, the un- 
bounded admiration and gratitude I feel— 
towards my noble Friend (Lord Raglan) and 
the army which he has the honour to com- 
mand, and which he has proved himself so 
worthy to lead to victory. My noble 
| Friend, when he undertook the command 
‘of this expedition, cheerfully obeyed the 
| instructions of Her Majesty’s Ministers. 
|Men of less energy and determination 
| might have hesitated before they under- 
took an enterprise of such magnitude and 
difficulty ; but my noble Friend did no 
such thing, but at once undertook to do 
Her Majesty’s bidding, and entered fully 
and completely into the views of Her 
Majesty’s Government. In the outset of 
the expedition he carried through most 
successfully that most difficult of all mili- 
tary operations, the landing of a numerous 
army from a fleet on an enemy’s shore. 
Before the men embarked my noble Friend 
displayed the greatest possible ability in 
the instructions he issued, both for the 
embarkation and the landing of the troops; 
and whenever the operation of landing an 
army from a fleet shall be required, these 
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instructions will remain a perfect and 
complete code of instructions on the sub- 
ject. My noble Friend knew it was a task 
full of difficulty, but he never flinched from 
undertaking it, because, as he said, with 
troops like those under his command, and 
with officers such as those who were at the 
head of the divisions, he could accomplish 
anything which he took in hand, I know, 
my Lords, that, upon this occasion, Lord 
Raglan will experience all the happiness 
and pride which a great commander can 
and ought to expect ; but I feel that one 
thing is wanting to confer complete happi- 
ness upon Lord Raglan in connection with 
this Vote of your Lordships, and that is 
that we have not present on this occasion 
that great master under whom he studied 
the art of war to express his approval of 
his gallant conduct. I should have been 
happy to express to your Lordships senti- 
ments of admiration towards the army 
similar to those which have been used by 
my noble Friend behind me; but the noble 
Duke has discharged that duty so well that 
I feel I should be unnecessarily occupying 
the time of your Lordships were I to do 
so. Of every officer in command I should 
be happy to express the same sentiments 
as those of the noble Duke who proposed 
the Resolution, but as it would only oceupy 
your time in vain, I shall not attempt to 
enter upon a description of the merits of 
various individuals. I may, perhaps, be 
permitted to state that the discipline of 
the army, and its indomitable courage, 
both in defence and attack, haye never 
been surpassed. At the Alma, everything 
was achieved by the bravery and courage 
of our troops, marching boldly up to the 
attack, and showing what their valour 
could accomplish. On the second occa- 
sion, at Inkerman, the army showed by 
its power of defence what the British 
troops are capable of accomplishing. I 
feel I can do no more, after the very able 
speeches of the mover and seconder of the 
Resolution, than to express my extreme 
satisfaction that a young army, of which 
two-thirds at least may be said to have 
been recruits, should have distinguished 
themselyes so well and so nobly as they 
haye done. It also gives me great satis- 
faction to know that there does exist in 
the minds of the troops in the Crimea the 
greatest possible courage and determina- 
tion to make the best of all the difficulties 
to which they may be exposed. 

Tue Eart or MALMESBURY said, 
that on a former occasion, when he rose 
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to address their Lordships, he gave way to 
a noble Earl who rose with him, and whom 
they were at all times pleased to hear, 
Ile rose on that occasion because he felt 
he could not remain silent with regard to 
the merits of our gallant army; but being 
disappointed, he resolved upon a future 
occasion to trespass again on the indul- 
gence of the House. That day was one 
of those of which they ought to be proud. 
It was a day that long would be remem- 
bered in their Lordships’ House. It was 
one of those days that made Englishmen 
proud of the land they lived in, proud of 
their countrymen, and proud of seeing 
those deeds of daring performed again 
which they had read of in history, but 
which the present generation had not had 
the happiness to behold. When their 
Lordships recollected that many of these 
gallant men who had distinguished them 
selves were their personal friends, that 
degree of pleasure and pride must be 
greatly augmented. Kejoicing as they 
must in the honours which our Sovereign 
had bestowed on Lord Raglan, they were 
the less surprised when they remembered 
that the conqueror of Alma and of Inker- 
man was a pupil of the Great Duke, and 
that Fitzroy Somerset was his favourite sol- 
dier. Ile (the Earl of Malmesbury) could 
give proofs of the estimation in which th 
noble and gallant Commander was held by 
the French troops, and of the affection he 
had inspired amongst the troops of his 
own army. With respect to the illustrious 
Prince whose name had been so worthily 
referred to that evening, he had exhibited 
all the hereditary valour of his illustrious 
race, and added a new claim to the affec- 
tion and respect of all ranks and classes 
of his countrymen by the humanity and 
consideration he had shown towards his 
troops. He felt certain that if their Lord- 
ships rejoiced in the achievements of 
their army in general, they must rejoice 
particularly in the deeds performed by 
Members of that House. Their Lord- 
ships would therefore excuse him if he 
referred to one noble Earl, a personal 
friend of his, and well known to many of 
their Lordships, whose name had pot yet 
been mentioned in the discussion, he al- 
luded to the Earl of Cardigan. He begged 
to remind their Lordships of the extra- 
ordinary deed of arms performed at Bala- 
klava in that memorable charge, which— 
whatever its results, and whatever the 
opinion of its wisdom or expediency, made 
no difference as to the nature of the exploit 
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itself—and will for ever redound to the 
bravery of those who shared in its disas- 
ters and glory. Their Lordships all knew 
the military ardour with which their gal- 
Jant Friend burned ; but his highest aspi- 
ration never could have led him to expect 
to be placed in so distinguished a_posi- 
tion, and where he so worthily evinced the 
chivalry of his nature. He (the Earl of 
Malmesbury) was not about to go into 
details of the deeds of those gallant offi- 
eers who had been wounded or who had 
fallen. It was a melancholy list, no less 
than 308 commissioned officers having 
fallen, wounded or killed. Many, very 
many of those gallant officers belonged to 
the class called, rightly or wrongly, the 
aristocracy of the country—men who had 
often been accused of monopolising to 
themselves the commissions of Her Ma- 
jesty’s service, as though they enjoyed a 
sinecure which was all pleasure and pay. 
Such were the assertions; but after the 
noble manner in which they had acquitted 
themselves, he hoped the country would 
hear no more of such imputations. It 
could not be said in future that these men 
were only fit to be sent on parade. They 
had shown themselves worthy of the im- 
portant trust reposed in them, and in dis- 
charge of that trust they nobly performed 
their duty—even to the death—and illus- 
trated the French proverb, ‘ Noblesse 
oblige.”’ One word about our gallant sail- 
ors. It would be useless to discriminate 
or particularise on the present occasion. 
In peace or war gallantry had ever been 
the leading characteristic of our soldiers 
and sailors ; and the present war had not 
only elicited that quality, but also more 
favourable characteristics. It was impos- 
sible to admire too highly the gentle affee- 
tion towards their mothers and wives, and 
the patriotic and religious sentiments ma- 
nifested by our soldiers in letters written 
by many of them red-handed from the 
field of battle, and after the display of un- 
surpassed bravery in face of the enemy. 
Before he resumed his seat, he felt it 
his duty to allude to another and less 
agreeable subject. He wished to direct 
the attention of the noble Duke (the Duke 
of Neweastle) more especially to a letter 
which had been published in all the news- 
papers, but which he (the Earl of Malmes- 
bury) had not brought to the House with 
him, lest he might be tempted to read any 
portion of it to their Lordships. It was a let- 
ter written by the assistant chaplain to the 
Second Division of Her Majesty’s army in 
The Earl of Malmesbury 
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the East. He did not wish to drag that gen- 
tleman as a.culprit before their Lordships, 
but he felt that a man who disregarded 
the feelings of others could not complain 
if he himself was summoned to the bar of 
public opinion. It appeared that Mr. Law- 
less had not thought it inconsistent with 
his sacred office, after he had attended 
the death-beds of several of our mortally- 
wounded officers on the field of Inkerman, 
to communicate in a letter to a friend de- 
tails of what had passed, with the names 
of these dying men, which ought never to 
have passed the most secret recesses of his 
mind, and that that friend had been guilty 
of the still greater indiscretion of publishing 
the letter. He (the Earl of Malmesbury) 
could state that the publication of that let- 
ter had occasioned a great aggravation of 
the sorrow of their relations in this coun- 
try; and he believed that nothing could 
justify the conduct of its author. He 
had felt that no private reprimgnd could 
sufficiently mark the universal sense enter- 
tained of such an act on the part of the Rev. 
George Lawless—for that was the name of 
the rev. gentleman to whom he alluded ; 
and he felt persuaded, too, that their Lord- 
ships would unanimously concur in that 
view of the matter. He had but one 
more observation to make. He and the 
party with whom he co-operated were pre- 
pared, as his noble Friend behind him (the 
Earl of Derby) had already stated, to 
afford Her Majesty’s Government their 
best aid towards the vigorous prosecution 
of the war; and he had no doubt but 
that, with such an army as that of the 
Allies, our efforts must ultimately be 
brought to a triumphant eonclusion. But 
he would address an earnest entreaty to 
the Members of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment: if any one of those Members should 
feel that he was deficient in experience, 
let him not be ashamed to ask for advice ; 
and if any one of them should be ignorant 
of any facts of importance, let him not 
hesitate to look for knowledge even be- 
yond the precincts of his office. Let them 
avoid a rash reliance on their own per- 
sonal resources, and let them not destroy, 
from a vain desire to maintain the sup- 
posed dignity of their position, the chance 
of success in that momentous contest. 
Viscount GOUGH: I rise, my Lords, 
with a considerable degree of diffidence, 
to claim the indulgence of your Lordships ; 
but I quite conceive that I should not be 
justified in preserving silence upon the 
Motion now before your Lordships. I am 
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proud, my Lords, to say that the position 
I now hold is attributable, and solely at- 
tributable, to the deeds of the army of 
England ; and I cannot therefore pass by 
without remark, a Vote of Thanks to that 
army, now serving in the Crimea, many 
of whom assisted—nobly assisted—me in 
another part of the globe. It is for this 
reason that I join—most cordially join— 
in the Vote of Thanks to the noble indi- 
vidual who now happily holds the command 
of that army, as well as to the officers and 
soldiers of whom it is composed. My Lords, 
with the sister service it has been my good 
fortune at various times to have been asso- 
ciated, and therefore I most cordially join 
in the Vote of Thanks to the officers and 
sailors of Her Majesty’s Navy. Having, 
too, lately returned from the Continent, 
where I have passed some time, associating 
much with the officers of the French army, 
and being thus enabled to form an opinion 
as to the officers now commanding in the 
Crimea, I most cordially join in a Vote of 
Thanks to the gallant and distinguished 
individuals at the head of the French army, 
and to that noble army itself, which is so 
well led, and which has so cordially and so 
gallantly supported the army of Her Ma- 
jesty. My Lords, I thank you sincerely 
for having attended to the observations 
which on the present occasion I have 
thought myself called upon to make in the 
discharge of my duty as a soldier. 

Lorp COLCHESTER, while joining 
cordially in thanking the survivors of that 
gallant army which had fought at Alma 
and Inkerman, hoped the public gratitude 
would not stop here. The survivors would 
receive honours and decorations, but he 
trusted that those who had fallen would 
not be allowed to sleep in unhonoured 
graves. He thought that public monu- 
ments should be voted by Parliament to 
the successful commanders who had died 
in the public service. Some public monu- 
ment, in whatever form it might be thought 
best to have it—some public mark of the 
nation’s gratitude—would not, he thought, 
be too much to give to those who had sa- 
crificed their lives in the service of the 
country. 

_ Resolutions agreed to, Nemine Dissen- 
trente. 


THE TREATY BETWEEN AUSTRIA AND 
THE ALLIES—QUESTION. 

Tae Margvess or CLANRICARDE 
rose, pursuant to notice, to ask, 

“ When it is likely that the Treaty lately con- 
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cluded between the Allied Powers and Austria 
may be produced, and whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment will object to lay before Parliament 
Copies or Extracts of the Correspondence of our 
Diplomatic or Consular Agents in Turkey, de- 
scriptive ofor relating to the military and political 
Occurrences which have taken place in the Da- 
nubian Principalities since the Occupation of those 
Provinces by the Austrian Force ?” 


and the Allies— Question. 


With regard to the first part of the ques- 
tion of which I have given notice—I mean 
the production of the treaty between Aus- 
tria and the Allies—I can anticipate to 
some extent the answer which will be given 
to it. Undoubtedly that treaty cannot be 
produced until after the ratifications have 
been exchanged; but I hope my noble 
Friend the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs will go a step beyond that answer, 
and will let us know, if he can, how soon 
the ratification is likely to be accomplished 
and when we are likely to see this treaty. 
I say this because, whatever may be 
our anticipations of the contents of that 
treaty, we must all be anxious to ex- 
amine the details of a treaty which we 
have been encouraged, by the reference to 
it in the Speech from the Throne, to ex- 
pect is fraught with advantages, and im- 
portant advantages, to the Allied Powers. 
My Lords, it is true that something like 
a modification of these expectations has 
been given to the public by a leading Mi- 
nister of the Crown. I apprehend, how- 
ever, that in all probability the treaty will 
be found to be of this character :—That 
while Austria repeats her assurances of con- 
currence in our opinion, her sympathy, and 
perhaps to a certain degree her good wishes 
for the cause of the Allies, it will be found 
that she will not have engaged to take any 
one step for the prosecution of the war, 
and, in point of fact, that we shall still be 
left only with that moral support which 
we were told we possessed long ago. If 
this turns out to be the purport of the 
treaty, as I think it will, in point of fact 
we are, in respect to the German Powers, 


just where we were at the opening of the 


last Session of Parliament. At the same 
time, I am ready to admit that the mere 
signature by Austria of any treaty with the 
Powers at this moment engaged in hostili- 
ties with Russia may be looked upon, if 
not as a step in advance, at least as rivet- 
ing and nailing Austria to the point to 
which she has advanced; and it would 
certainly make it more difficult (not to say 
impossible) that that Power should take 
any retrograde step—any step, I would 
almost say, derogatory to the personal 
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character of the governing classes of that 
country, and which would prevent Austria 
from advancing and actively engaging in 
hostilities on the side of those allies with 
whom she is signing at present these in 
themselves comparatively insignificant trea- 
ties. What I wish to say upon this mat- 
ter, however, has reference more to the 
second part of the question which I am 
about to ask, because, if the treaty be 
unfortunately of the character which I 
have stated I expect it is, I have no 
doubt the country and the Parliament 
of this country will go into a very close 
examination of all we have borne and 
all we have forborne for the sake of 
this alliance, such as it is; and if, when 
Parliament shall reassemble after Christ- 
mas, it is seen that Austria has taken no 
positive step in the way of hostilities with 
Russia—if we find that then, as now, her 
friendly and diplomatic relations with the 
Court of St. Petersburg continue, I say 
I have not the slightest doubt that there 
will be demanded a very rigorous examina- 
tion into the negotiations going on, and 
into all the transactions in which Austria 
has been engaged, with our concurrence, 
during the last few months. In respect of 
these transactions—I mean the transac- 
tions which have been going on in the 
Danubian Principalities—1 look upon them 
as the most important that have taken 
place in Europe, save the actual battles 
that have been fought, and they are 
closely connected with these battles, and, 
indeed, with the whole plan and arrange- 
ments of our expedition to the Crimea. I 
say that the entire position of that expedi- 
tion has depended upon the transactions in 
the Danubian Principalities, because I defy 
the Government, or any man, to show me 
that our army would have been exposed to 
the hardships, the perils, and privations to 
which it has been exposed, if it had not 
been for the transactions that occurred 
subsequently to, if not in consequence of, 
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Austria and Turkey—and on the 23rd of 
June the siege of Silistria was raised. Early 
in July the Russians began their retreat 
from the Prineipalities, and on the 25th 
of that month they evacuated Bucharest. 
Austrian authority soon afterwards was 
asserted in that country, and-I think it 
was an the 20th of August that Austrian 
troops marched into the Principalities, 
while our expedition landed in the Crimea 
on the 14th of September. Is it not clear 
that before we ventured on such an expedi- 
tion at all we expected the Russians would 
be fully occupied in Bessarabia? Would 
any man in his senses haye gone to attack 
the whole force of the enemy in the south 
of Russia—for that is what has happened 
—with such a small army as we landed in 
the Crimea, unless we had looked for a 
diversion of the enemy in some other part 
of the country? It is perfeetly clear that 
the Government of this country, and the 
country itself, depended upon active occu- 
pation being found for the army of Prince 
Gortschakoff in or near Bessarabia. I 
say, then, that we have an gccount with 
Austria, which, if Austria still holds back, 
must be settled one way or another before 
long. I am sure that this Parliament, 
and this country, looking at the great 
military foree at the command of the 
Austrian Government, will be most happy 
to see any concerted action between us 
and that Government, provided it act with 
good faith towards us. But it is not good 
| faith to debar us from means which are in 
our power, to hold out to us and lure us 
with hopes and expectations that she-w)ll 
take steps which, somehow or other, she 
never appears ready to take. To sucha 
course of proceeding there must come 4 
termination ; and, as the Parliament and 
the country must, at an early date, de- 
mand an account of this matter from 





Her Majesty’s Government, | have taken 
'the liberty now, not to make any sub- 
|stantive Motion, or to give notice of 


the Austrian occupation of the Principali-| such a one, but to ask the Govern- 
ties. The dates distinctly show that to| ment if they are prepared to lay upon 
these transactions is attributable much of | the table of the House the documents 
that flow of British blood which has taken | which will put us in possession of all the 
place in the Crimea. If we doubted it | transactions, military and political, whieh 
efore, we haye it now, with the exact|haye taken place in the Principalities. 

Tue Earn or CLARENDON: My 


dates delivered to us—on official authority. 
We have heen told that it was upon the | Lords, my noble Friend says he can antici- 
raising ef the siege of Silistria that it was | pate the answer I should give with respect 
finally determined to send an army to the | to the first part of this question; but 1 am 


Crimea. If I regollect rightly, it was, happy in being able to giye to that portion 
early in June—on the 14th of June—| of the question a more satisfactory answer 
that the Convention was signed between/| than he has anticipated, because I have 
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this afternoon received news from Vienna 
that the treaty which has been entered 
into with Austria has been ratified, and I 
hold that treaty in my hand, and I beg to 
lay it at once on your Lordships’ table. 
Having done so, I feel that it will be unne- 
cessary for me to enter into any discussion 
at present upon that treaty, as a more fit- 
ting opportunity will be found when your 
Lordships have made yourselves acquainted 
with its contents. With regard to the 
papers referred to by the noble Marquess, 
I am sorry to say that since he gave notice 
of his Motion last night, I have not had 
time to look through those papers, and to 
see which of them can be laid before your 
Lordships without detriment to the public 
service. J can assure your Lordships that 
the Government are perfectly ready to give 
every information as to all that has taken 
place with reference to the occupation of 
the Principalities ; but your Lordships will 
feel, and I have no doubt admit, that at 
the present moment there would be some 
inconvenience in producing the whole of the 
papers which bear reference to that oceupa- 
tion. During the recess those papers shall 


be looked through, and such selected and 
laid upon the table as I trust will give 


every information on the subject. My 
Lords, I am not about to enter into any 
defence of the conduct of the Austrian 
Government throughout the period to 
which the noble Marquess has alluded ; 
but it will, perhaps, be in the recollection 
of the House that, during the last few days 
of the last Session of Parliament, in ad- 
dressing your Lordships, I stated that the 
course which the honour, anddignity, and 
interests of Austria pointed out was clear, 
and that I saw no reason to doubt that that 
course would be adopted. Large voluntary 
contributions had been poured into the 
Austrian exchequer, and there was no rea- 
son to expect that the means at the dispo- 
sal of that nation would not be used, or 
that the opportunity which existed would 
be lost. That such, however, has been the 
case to a certain extent, I am not prepared 
to deny ; but no blame can on that account 
be attached to Her Majesty’s Government. 
Your Lordships are well aware that it is 
out of the power of the Government to dic- 
tate to an independent State like Austria, 
or to compel her at any moment to declare 
war against a powerful enemy, who had 
been assembling a large force on her unde- 
fended frontier. With respect to what fell 
from the noble Marquess in reference to 
the assistance to be expected from Austria 
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at the time of the expedition to the Crimea» 
I must beg to observe that the Anstrian 
Government had proposed to Lord Raglan 
and Marshal St. Arnaud to undertake and 
eoncert together operations in the Prinei- 
palities, and that Lord Raglan and Marshal 
St. Arnaud in reply, informed the Austrian 
Government that they already had it in 
contemplation to send an expedition to the 
Crimea, and that they must therefore de- 
cline the proposal. The Austrian Govern- 
ment, of course, readily admitting the right 
of this country to undertake any expedition 
it pleased, at the same time declared that 
by that determination they were placed in 
a different position, and that, as under such 
cireumstances, they could no longer reckon 
on the support of the English and French 
armies they could not undertake to fight 
Russia single-handed, and that more parti- 
cularly at a time when the neutrality of 
Prussia and the rest of Germany could not 
be perfectly relied on. The Austrian Go- 
vernment then resolved to augment their 
forces, and a corps d’armée occupied a po- 
sition in Transylvania, and the Russians 
were obliged to evacuate the Principalities. 
[ will not now go into the question of the 
Austrian occupation of the Principalities, 
because papers connected with that subject 
will be laid on the table, but I wish to say 
a few words on a topic to which the noble 
Marquess has alluded, as | think it right 
that I should state what has really been 
the course pursued by the Government. 
Before the Austrian troops entered the 
Principalities, it was proposed that when 
the convention entered into with the Porte 
should be signed, the Principalities should 
be oceupied by Austrian troops. At that 
time the siege of Silistria was being con- 
ducted with great vigour, the issue was 
very doubtful, and it appeared as if there 
was no probability of the Turks being able 
to cross the Dannbe. The treaty was 
signed on the 14th June, and the siege was 
raised on the 24th, and then the cireum- 
stances were changed. The Turks crossed 
the Danube and oceupied Bucharest, and 
Her Majesty’s Government then considered 
that Austria had no right whatever to re- 
quire the Turkish troops to evacuate Wal- 
lachia, and they consequently recommend- 
ed the Turkish Government, if such a de- 
mand should be made, not to accede to 
it. Despatches were also sent to Lord ° 
Westmoreland and Lord. Stratford de 
Redcliffe, stating that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment did not wish to see any por- 
tion of the Turkish territory oceupied by 
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any foreign force, exeept by the free wil 
and consent of the Sultan, and that, in 
their opinion, it should be left to the 
Sultan to decide whether or not it was 
advisable that an Austrian force should 
occupy the Principalities, and that all ar- 
rangements, whether of a civil or military 
nature, should be made by him. The Go- 
vernment received the fullest assurances 
from the Austrian Government that no ex- 
clusive occupation was intended, nor was 
it intended to throw any hindrance in the 
way of the Allies or of the Turkish forces, 
or in any way to prevent them pursuing 
the Russian troops. Notwithstanding this, 
it is true that hindrances have been thrown 
inthe way of Omar Pacha. Upon that 
fact coming to the ears of the Govern- 
ment, the strongest and most energetic 
remonstrances were made both by the 
English and French Governments and by 
the Porte, and I am bound to admit that 
those remonstrances were recetved by the 
Austrian Government in a most proper 
spirit; and it appears that these hindrances 
complained of were not known to the 
Austrian Government until they received 
information of them from us. In reply to 
those remonstrances, we were informed 
that the Austrian generals in the Princi- 
palities were not acting in accordance with 
their instructions, but that they were act- 
ing either contrary to them cr in excess of 
them, and fresh orders were immediately 
sent to them by telegraph. 
Lords, that in the course of these affairs 
there have been faults on both sides. I 
believe that the Austrian generals were 
occupying certain districts and villages in a 
territory where accommodation was scarce, 
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should exist, to exercise a control with 
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reference to what should occur in the 
Principalities during their occupation, that 
the maintenance of that Commission is 
one of the articles of the treaty which I 
have this evening laid on your Lordships’ 
table. Ihave only to add, that one or two 
questions have already been referred to 
that Commission, and have been most pro- 
perly and satisfactorily decided. 


ENLISTMENT OF FOREIGNERS BILL, 

Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee read. 

Tue Dvuxe or NEWCASTLE said, that 
he would not trouble their Lordships with 
any lengthened statement with reference 
to the Bill; but he had been greatly sur- 
prised to ascertain from various quarters, 
in the course of the day, that there existed 
an impression out of doors that what the 
noble Earl who commenced the opposition 
to this Bill on the previous evening (the 
Earl of Ellenborough) said might be, 
really was the intention of the Govern- 
ment, namely, that the Government in- 
tended that the militia and the British 
forees generally should be revioved from 
this country for foreign service ; and that 
their object in asking for power to enlist 
foreign troops was to use such troops in 
place of English ones for garrison duty in 
this country. He was quite certain that 
no noble Lord, whatever might be his opi- 
nion as to what might be done under the 
Bill, would for a moment imagine that it 
was the intention of the Government so to 
use the power to be intrusted to them. 
He would readily and at once admit that if 


_ there was a possibility of such an event, it 


and where they had some difficulty in pro- | 


curing provisions for their own troops. 
On the other hand, it seems that Omar 
Pacha had no fixed plan of operations, and 
the Commissioners do not appear to have 
been men well adapted to smooth and 
settle a difficulty. When complaints were 
made upon the subject, Count Buol, to 
give a proof of the sincerity of the Austrian 
Government, proposed a mixed Commission 
at Vienna, to consist of himself, the Turk- 
ish Ambassador, and the English and 
French Ministers, which should receive 
reports from Omar Pacha, the English and 
French Consuls and the generals, and de- 
cide upon anything that might thus be 
brought to their notice. Her Majesty’s 


Government agreed to the formation of 

such a Commission, and, indeed, they con- 

sidered it so necessary that such a body 
The Earl of Clarendon 





was the bounden duty of Parliament to 
take precautions against it. He was also 
ready to admit that, looking to the Bill as 
drawn, it might by possibility be converted 
to such a purpose; and as, though he did 
not tliink it possible that it could be so 
used by any Government that could hold 
the reins of power in this country, he 
thought it desirable that the Bill should be 
so altered as that the intention of the Go- 
vernment and of Parliament should be 
clearly manifested, and he was, therefore, 
prepared to strike out of the first clause 
the words which scemed to bear this con- 
struction, and to insert in the second words 
which should specially prohibit any such 
use of the measure. So far from there 
being any desire on the part of the Go- 
vernment to quarter foreign troops on this 
country because we were parting with our 
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own, he could only say that he believed 
the state of the country was such that we 
might, if necessary, part with every armed 
man in these realms without substituting 
for them any other force. Still less would 
it be likely that, under such circumstances, 
the Government, instead of ‘raising an ad- 
ditional militia or other English foree, 
would seek foreign trovps to protect our 
shores and to keep the peace here. Had 
he supposed that such an impression could 
for a moment have existed in the minds of 
any class of the community, he would not 
only have removed it in the speech which 
he made on the previous day, but would 
have taken care that the prohibition which 
he now proposed should be inserted in the 
Bill. That prohibition he proposed to in- 
sert in order to show that the sole object 
of obtaining power to bring foreign troops 
into this country was, that, as we could not, 
of course, have a depdt in a foreign coun- 
try, men enlisted abroad should be brought 
here and formed into battalions, and, as 
soon as they were ready for service, should 
be conveyed to the Crimea, or to whatever 
country might then be the theatre of war, 
to fight against our foreign enemies. The 
number of men who were to be in this 
country at one time had been limited at 
15,000, because that was about the limit 
fixed by the similar statute passed in the 
year 1506—in which the limit was 16,000 
—and because it was thought that the im- 
possibility of transporting men to the seat 
of the war immediately upon the conclusion 
of their training, owing either to its being 
an unfavourable time of the year or toa 
scarcity of the means of conveyance, might 
at times render it necessary to keep that 
body of foreign troops in this country. If, 
however, any noble Lord preferred the 
lower limit of 10,000 men, he should not 
object to such an alteration being made in 
the Bill. 

Moved, That the House do now resolve 
itself into Committee on the said Bill. 

Tue Earn or ELLENBOROUGH: 
My Lords, my noble Friends who took ob- 
Jection to this Bill on a previous occasion 
were, it now appears from the statement 
of the noble Duke, perfectly justified in 
taking the course which they adopted. I 
objected on constitutional grounds to a Bill 
which gave a power to the Crown which 
the noble Duke is now willing to abandon, 
and which I considered not merely dan- 
gerous, but wholly unnecessary. It is, my 
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Lords, another and a strong proof of the 
careless manner in which the Government 
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consider great measures affecting the 
military strength of the country, that it 
is now stated by the noble Duke to be a 
matter of indifference to the Government 
whether the number of the men to be at 
one time in this country be 15,000 or 
10,000 —a difference which, taking the 
usual proportion of men actually serving, 
and those undergoing training, would be an 
actual difference in the military force of the 
country of 20,000 men. If the number 
to be at one time under drill are to bear 
to those employed on active service the 
same proportion which the companies of 
Her Majesty’s regiments left in England 
bear to those employed elsewhere — 
namely, one-fourth—this Bill, as origi- 
nally framed, is a Bill for ultimately em- 
bodying 60,000 foreigners. I think the 
best course to pursue would be to with- 
draw the present Bill altogether, and at 
once to lay on the table an amended Bill, 
which might be taken into consideration 
on Monday next. To do so would be a 
more Parliamentary method of proceeding, 
and only one day would be lost. But if 
the noble Duke does not acquiesce in that 
suggestion, I must proceed as I originally 
intended. My Lords, since last I ad- 
dressed you on this subject, it has been 
my duty to reconsider in the interval the 
reasons for which I then objected to the 
Bill, and also to consider the arguments 
which were adduced in its favour; and 
I must say that that further considera- 
tion has only tended to confirm me in the 
opinion that this is a Bill, the principle 
ot which ought not to receive the sanction 
of your Lordships. Of its overwhelming 
and commanding necessity, no proof what- 
ever has been advanced ; and, in the ab- 
sence of such proof, I think it most proper 
to adhere to constitutional principle. I 
was rejoiced, my Lords, the other night, 
to hear a noble Earl, who sits upon the 
cross-benches (Earl Grey), notice an ex- 
pression which fell from the noble Duke 
in reference to the conduct of those on 
this side of the House who objected to this 
Bill—I mean that it indicated almost— 
indeed, I am not sure that the word 
‘‘ almost’ was used—a want of patriotism 
on our part that we should thus impede a 
measure intended to meet the necessities 
of the country. I have read, and indeed, 
unfortunately, I ean recollect, that at the. 
commencement of the present century, 
measures for the defence of the country, 
brought forward by successive Govern- 
ments, were the constant theme upon 
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which persons of all parties expressed their 
opinions with the utmost freedom in Par- 
liament. All men were then united for 
the defence of the country against foreign 
invasion, as they are now for the prosecu- 
tion of this war; yet Mr. Pitt, the late 
Lord Grey, Mr. Windham, Lord Gren- 
ville, and all the first men of that day— 
giants in comparison with many of those 
who hold office in these days—men of un- 
suspected patriotism, never hesitated to 
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state, and to press with the utmost free- | 


dom of Parliamentary language, vobjec- 
tions to the several measures successively 
brought forward. I humbly, and at a 
great distance, presume to follow in their 
steps. I am not prepared to compliment 
away any portion of those constitutional 
principles to which I have always adhered, 
and to which I shall continue to adhere for 
the rest of my life. Iam aware of the 
imputations upon my patriotism and my 
motives to which I shall be subjeeted, but 
I shall not permit them to have the small- 
est influence upon my conduct, and shall 
strictly adhere to that course which, in my 
own opinion, is the most proper one. Noble 
Lords who have hitherto expressed their 
intention of supporting the war are con- 
sidered to be inconsistent if they refuse 
absolute confidence to Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment with respect to the measures 
which they bring forward as the best 
adapted, in their opinion, to the further- 
ance of that object. My Lords, between 
supporting the war and supporting the 
Ministers, there is the greatest difference 
which can possibly exist between any two 
things of the most dissimilar kind. I am 
the oldest supporter of this war—I sup- 
ported it long before my noble Friend at 
the head of the Government. I mentioned 
to one of Her Majesty’s Ministers as far 
back as April, 1853, that I was confident 
this war was coming; that I was quite 
sure the Emperor of Russia never would 
depart from the position he had taken in 
sending Prince Menchikoff to Constanti- 
nople, or from the demands he had then 
made. During the Session of 1853, I 
earnestly entreated your Lordships not to 
delay proceeding with a Bill for altering 
the Government of India, on the special 
ground that we were threatened with dan- 
ger in the East, and of the necessity of 
putting our house in order. There was a 


provision in that Bill, as introduced into the 
other House, enabling the Government of 
India to add three regiments to their force. 
I objected to that; but so urgent did I 
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think the necessity of strengthening Her 
Majesty’s Government, that I laid upon 
your Lordships’ table a Bill containing 
these clauses, entreating your Lordships 
to pass it, that we might thereby gain © 
three months in adding to that force. But, 
my Lords, I went much further; I went 
to the utmost limit of Parliamentary pri- 
vilege, and I asked you, towards the end 
of that Session, to delay a Bill for the re- 
peal of a tax, thinking it the most impres- 
sive manner in which you could indicate to 
foreign Powers your determination to ad- 
here to the course you had adopted, and 
to put a stop, if you could, to the ambition 
of Russia. That again was rejected ; but 
it shows my support of the war. From the 
beginning “of the last Session I fatigued 
your Lordships by my constant reference 
to it. I entreated you to make the 
country strong everywhere. I entreated 
you to add to the naval as well as to the 
military foree, and I expressed my convie- 
tion that what had been done was ut- 
terly insufficient, and you now ask us to 
pass this Bill, interfering with consti- 
tutional principles, because you have adopt- 
ed no such measures. Your own weakness, 
the consequence of your rejection of the 
advice which was offered to you, is made 
the ground upon which we are to supersede 
the constitutional principles of this eoun- 
try. My Lords, I went further; I said, 
‘*Be secret,’’ for secrecy is one of the 
great foundations of success in war; and 
yet the object of the expedition to Bomar- 
sund, and the expedition to the Crimea, 
are, weeks before those expeditions can 
sail, made public in the newspapers. In- 
formation is given to your enemies of the 
most valuable description, and _ given, 
through the newspapers, by Ministers, 
whom I entreated to consider the import- 
ance of secrecy. [‘*No, no!”’—* THe 
Times!”’| I am not speaking of the 
Times, I am speaking of the Cabinet, and 
I say that the secrets of the Cabinet are 
sacred. The object of those expeditions 
never should have been named by any 
Member of the Government; but named 
it must have been by some one, because 
there it was, a Cabinet secret, and it be- 
came, somehow or other, public, and public 
to the great injury of the public service. 
Again, my Lords, I said, ‘* Timely prepa- 
ration in war is everything.”’ With timely 
preparation you might accomplish almost 
any object ; and without it you might fail 
in all; or succeeding, you might sueceed 
only with a great sacrifice of treasure and 
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blood. That too was neglected. No timely 
preparation was made, and it is because 
no timely preparation was made that we 
are again asked to make a humiliating con- 
fession of our weakness by passing this 
Bill. This is the support which I through- 
out have given to this war. I admitted it 
to be from the first a just, a necessary, and 
a politic war, but I told you at the same 
time that it was a statesman’s war. I 
said that it was a far-seeing war in its 
object, and that, though popular at first, I 
feared greatly that, unless you had a con- 
stant succession of successes calculated to 
captivate the public mind, the objects of 
the war were so thoroughly statesmanlike 
that it would be extremely difficult to main- 
tain throughout the steady and constant 
support of the public. You have that 
support now ; but when I look to the losses 
which we have sustained, and to the ex- 
treme ignorance, as I think, of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers, and when I consider that 
their rejection of the advice which has 
been offered to them has led to those 
losses, I confess that I do not look forward 
with confidence to the long continuance of 
the popularity of the war, which the mea- 
sure now proposed is more than anything 
else calculated to destroy. Well, my Lords, 
now as to confidence in Her Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters. I never professed any confidence 
in them as a war Government, and I stated 
my reasons for entertaining a contrary opi- 
nion. I admitted their great civil abilities 
and their great knowledge of political eco- 
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nomy; I admitted that it was probable that | 


on most subjects connected with civil admi- 
nistration I might see reason to acquiesce in 
their views; but I did think that the very 
character of their minds had a bias—by 
leading them constantly to look only to the 
progress of national questions, to the im- 
provement of the country, and matters al- 
together of a civil character—was to a 
certain degree calculated to prevent them 
from being very energetic prosecutors of 
a war which must necessarily tend very 
much to depreciate and undermine these 
advantages; and, without any disrespect 
to my noble Friend at the head of the Go- 
vernment, I did venture to say that I did 
not think it extremely probable that he 
would succeed in doing well a thing which 
he so thoroughly hated as carrying on a 
war. I confess that Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters are extremely clever gentlemen, and 
that they all possess: abilities far above 
mediocrity, but very few of them possess 
the great abilities which we have seen 
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in the former times to which I have refers 
red. With one exception, they possess, 
too, the most extraordinary character fot 
making good speeches, of an extraordinary 
length, which was ever at any time pos- 
sessed by any Cabinet. The only person 
who apparently is not possessed of that 
extraordinary faculty is my noble Friend 
at the head of the Government; or, if he 
does possess that faculty, in mercy to us 
he spares us; and I must say that in that 
respect, if not in any other, he is the 
best Minister who ever sat upon those 
benches. What is the great public mis- 
chief, however, is the very equality of abi- 
lity which pervades Her Majesty’s Cabinet. 
It is the absence of any great and com- 
manding ability—the presence of ability I 
admit far above mediverity—but the pre- 
sence of so many very nearly equal per- 
sons, and in great numbers in the samé 
Cabinet, which I am convinced impedes, 
instead of facilitating, the transaction of 
public business. I believe that among 
them what is called the Ballot is an open 
question. I strongly recommend them to 


introduce it for their own internal improve- 


ment; for there is no measure which would 
so much tend to strengthen them—against 
whom personally I have no animosity —and 
to strengthen them especially for the trans- 
action of public business, as the expulsion 
by ballot of one-third of their number. It 
is a matter of perfect indifference who go. 
I do not think that it signifies one rush to 
the public, so equal are they; but I am 
quite sure that the remaining two-thirds 
would conduct the business of the country 
a very great deal better than it is con- 
ducted at present. Now, give me leave 
to say that, in those distant times, when 
we had great statesmen in the possession 
of great offices, they pected to as- 
sign reasons for great public measures ; 
and when they produced measures for 
the national defence, they went, as I can 
recollect, into most elaborate details, 
showing what was the strength of the 
Army, the strength of each corps, the 
manner in which recruiting had been suc- 
cessful, the extent to which, in successive 
years, recruits had been added, and from 
what sources they had been derived. Every 
fact which was known to themselves was 
made known to Parliament, and upon those 
data Parliament was asked to proceed in - 
framing measures for the purpose of im- 
proving the national defences. But the 
noble Duke has given us no information 
whatever. If we are to look to the news- 
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papers for information, as we do now with 
more confidence than in former times, we 
are told, day after day, of the extraordi- 
nary success of the reeruiting— in this 
week so many hundreds, in that more 
than 1,000 reeruits have been obtained. 
If that be true, so far from its being a 
reason for this Bill, it is the very reason 
why we should not think of it, because if, 
by the ordinary process, we can thus add 
to our forces, why adopt a measure which 
is in contravention of constitutional prin- 
ciples ? But, my Lords, I say, and always 
have said—and | speak from the expe- 
rience of past times—that by far the most 
efficient mode of strengthening your army 
by recruits is to maintain at all times a 
militia full up to its complement, and po- 
pular with the country. Get a man, no 
matter how, into the militia; your chance 
of obtaining him afterwards as a soldier 
in the regular army is vastly increased, 
and you at the same time obtain a soldier 
perfectly qualified for service, and infi- 
nitely better for your purpose than one 
who has never been instructed at all. I 
say, therefore, strengthen the militia ; do 
everything you can by every means to 
increase it to its full complement; make 
it the foundation of your military system, 
and, doing that, depend upon it you will 
be able to maintain national interests by 
the national arms, and will not be com- 
pelled to go begging in the antechambers 
of every petty Prince on the Continent for 
recruits to Her Majesty’s forees. Who 
are those foreigners whom the noble Duke 
proposes to Iler Majesty to bring to this 
country? We are told that it would be 
indecorous to mention the names of those 
German Princes or others until the Bill 
has passed, as no regular communications 
can be made with them until that time. 
But, I ask, is there any understanding 
with any of those Princes, or is there not ? 
Can we not be told what understanding 
there is, and what reasonable anticipations 
Ministers have? Are they going to take 
this leap in the dark? The noble Duke 
may take a leap in the dark; but it is 
rather a serious thing to leap in the dark 
when you drag an army behind you; and 
it will not do to ask the country to violate 
& constitutional principle for a great ob- 
ject, and then, when you have done it, to 
find that you have not attained that ob- 
ject. Her Majesty’s Ministers ought to 
have made the fullest inquiry, and to be 
thoroughly satisfied that the measure will 
be successful, before they proposed it. I 
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can imagine a state of things under which 
neither | nor any one could object to the 
temporary passage through this country of 
a limited German foree. I can imagine 
that there may remain those feelings of 
friendship on the part of the King of 
Hanover to the Queen and people of this 
country which actuated that Sovereign in 
former times. I can imagine that the 
King of Hanover may entertain those 
feelings, but that he may be unable to 
give us assistance with his forces, owing 
to pecuniary difficulties. In that event, [ 
should have no hesitation to accept of his 
assistance, by placing under Lord Rag- 
lan 5,000 or 6,000 of his magnificent 
troops, who rendered such good service 
in the last war. Under those circum. 
stances, to admit for a short time the 
disciplined forces of a foreign Power, I 
should not object; but we are not told 
to expect that. We are told to expect 
formed men, but not formed battalions. 
Well, what sort of men will they be ? 
They must either be, in those countries in 
which there is a conscription, men who 
have been discharged from duty by the 
lapse of time, and with respect to whose 
enlistment it is impossible that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government can have any assur- 
ance, because they must be scattered 
through the whole of Germany or the 
Continent ; or they must be persons now 
in the service of different German Princes. 
Will any one of those German Princes 
dare to join with the Allies, and declare 
against Russia? No; they dare do no 
such thing; and if they will not join you 
openly, they must have recourse to the 
petty disgraceful course of conniving at the 
desertion of their own troops. I can see 
no other mode in which the assistance of 
foreign soldiers can be obtained. But, 
suppose those soldiers to be brought here, 
give me leave to ask the noble Duke where 
he means to put them? We were told 
last night that there was this objection to 
embodying at once the militia of the coun- 
try—that there were not sufficient bar- 
racks. Are these foreigners to occupy the 
barracks which might otherwise be given 
to the militia; and on that account are 
the militia not to be embodied, or are the 
militia to occupy barracks, and are the 
foreigners to be billeted upon our fami- 
lies? Why, the noble Duke knows that 
it is impossible—that it would not be 
borne; and that if we get men it will be 
impossible to keep them in this country, 
unless you put them under canvas. There 
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is another question which I wish to ask. 
I beg to inquire, if these men are to be 
engaged in Her Majesty’s service and are 
to be formed into battalions, why they are 
to come here? This is not the straight 
way to the Crimea; and why send every 
Swiss rifleman who may wish to discharge 
his gun at the Russians in the Crimea 
round by London and the Bay of Biscay ? 
Is that the way that any of those aspirants 
to military glory and British pay should 
go from the banks of the Maine and the 
Weser to the Crimea? The noble Duke 
is following precedent, no doubt; but in 
the last war, when Austria wanted all her 
subjects, when half Germany was against 
us, and no rivers were open to us but the 
Elbe and Weser, it was absolutely neces- 
sary that those men should come through 
this country and be formed into battalions ; 
but that is not the case now. All the 
railways are open; their shortest way is by 
Trieste, and not by Hamburg. The best 
place for the formation of their depdt is 
the Ionian Islands. There they can look 
after ‘‘ those worthy Greeks,”’ ‘‘ that no- 
ble people ’’—refresh their recollections of 
antiquity, and alter the opinion, perhaps, 
which they originally entertained of that 
“great people.’’ However that may be, 
that is the place to form the depét. The 
depét becomes a reserve. It is near the 
Crimea; the road is shorter, and you avoid 
all the difficulties of this Bill. Take your 
foreigners, if you please, to the Crimea, 
but don’t take them through England— 
don’t offend us with their presence—don’t 
give them our barracks or our billets. 
Why come down to Parliament for this 
measure to enable them to shoulder the 
nilitia out of England into the Mediter- 
ranean, and out of their barracks into the 
street? Send them by railway to Trieste, 
and from Trieste to the Ionian Islands. 
There you will have them ready for ser- 
vice, and no one will greatly object to it. 
I say this with the greatest confidence— 
the more facilities Parliament gives the 
Government for the formation of foreign 
regiments, the less trouble the Govern- 
ment will take to raise English regiments. 
The whole is a question of standard and 
bounty. Raise your bounty and lower your 
standard, and you have your men. Keep 
your standard as it is and lower your 
bounty, follow the principles of political 
economy, go to the cheapest market, get 
the worst article, come and tell us that you 
have so many Germans now fighting our 
battles—do that, and add that you have 
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expelled the Englishman from your army 
and have substituted the foreigner for him. 
My Lords, I must say that it appears to 
me, that of all the measures which I re- 
cullect, under any circumstances, produced 
at any time, by any Government, this is 
the most ungracious towards a generous 
and a confiding people. 

Amendment moved, to leave out ‘‘ now,”’ 
and insert ‘ this day Six Months.” 

Lorp BERNERS said, that the House 
had not been favoured with any arguments 
from the Government in support of this 
measure, and, notwithstanding any imputa- 
tion of want of patriotism to which he 
might subject himself, he should oppose it. 
He believed the proposal of the Govern- 
ment to be highly objectionable, and caleu- 
lated to repress, and not to encourage, that 
spirit of noble enthusiasm which had 
hitherto animated the population of this 
country ; and he was confident it would 
prove to be not only unconstitutional, but 
unpopular, for it amounted to a confession 
that our constitutional means were ex- 
hausted. He must protest against the 
assumption that any Peer on that side the 
Ilouse, who might be venturesome enough 
to oppose any proposition of the Govern- 
ment, was either factious or unpatriotic. 
He was himself engaged to no man, and 
there were many other Members of their 
Lordships’ House whose conduct was in- 
fluenced by an entire devotion to the ho- 
nour and glory of the country, and by an 
anxious desire to carry out in the most 
effective manner all measures that might 
be necessary to bring the present war to a 
favourable termination. 

Lorn WODEHOUSE said, he appre- 
hended that the argument used by his 
noble Friend (the Duke of Neweastle) was, 
not that the measure proposed by Her 
Majesty’s Government should not be dis- 
cussed—for that was the clear duty of Par- 
liament—but that noble Lords opposite 
should take into consideration the great 
difficulties which must be met by Govern- 
ment in carrying on a great war, and 
should approach the discussion of their 
measures with a desire to consider them 
calmly, with the view of ascertaining whe- 
ther they were required by the necessities of 
the times, and not for the purpose of mak- 
ing them a handle to appeal to the pas- 
sions of the people, the result of which 
must only be to embarrass Government. 
It appeared to him that there had been, 
both in that House and out of doors, a 
most singular misapprehension of the in- 
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tentions of Government in bringing. for- 
ward this Bill, and also with respect to the 
object and principles of the Bill itself. He 
imagined that Her Majesty’s Government 
disapproved as much as noble Lords oppo- 
site the principle of generally employing 
foreign troops; and he was convinced 
that every Peer in that House, and every 
man throughout the country, would always 
prefer that its battles should be fought by 
Englishmen. It was not, however, be- 
cause Englishmen were not ready or able 
to fight the battles of their country—it 
was because a policy, which might or 
might not have been right, had so reduced 
the military establishment of the country 
n time of peace that on the sudden out- 
break of a war with a great military Power, 
and when it had become necessary to send 
out reinforcements commensurate with the 
interests at stake, it was necessary to have 


recourse to a measure of this kind for a/| 


temporary purpose. It must also be borne 
in mind that Government had no compul- 
sory means of enlistment, and he believed 
that no Government would ever be able to 
employ compulsory measures with effect. 
It would be a warning to the country and 
to future Governments not to reduce their 
military establishments too low in time of 
peace, and also a warning to calmly con- 
sider, in time of peace, the best means of 
raising their military establishment in 
cases of sudden emergency. It might be 
disagreeable to have recourse to foreign 
troops, but the question was, whether it 
was not expedient under present cireum- 
stances. The objection which the noble 
Earl opposite (the Earl of Ellenborough) 
so enlarged upon in the conclusion of his 
speech was, he apprehended, at once dis- 
posed of by the Amendment suggested 
by the noble Duke the Secretary of War. 
There would, therefore, be no question on 
the point of constitutional doctrine, and he 
thought that any mention of the constitu- 
tion had been most unfortunately intro- 
duced by the noble Earl opposite. Ie 
(Lord Wodehouse) understood the object 
of the Bill to be this—that whereas it re- 
quired some months to make men trained 
soldiers, there were a number of the troops 
of other countries, who had been enlisted for 
@ certain time, and were now on the point 
of being discharged, and who were both at 
liberty and willing to enter into the service 
of other countries, and in this case Govern- 
ment would be able to collect a number of 
soldiers already trained, and send them to 
the seat of the war as quickly as possible. 
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If the Government were unable to continue 
to reinforee Lord Raglan’s army with a 
number of trained soldiers, this expedient 
was surely one which they ought to adopt. 
Under these circumstances, he trusted the 
House would take a dispassionate view of 
the case, and, looking on the measure as 
one of public necessity, would consent to 
the Bill as proposed by Government. 

Tue Eart or HARDWICKE said: A 
speech of a more depressing character to 
the feelings of the country than the one 
just delivered by the noble Lord I have 
never heard. He has stated that we are 
going to raise foreign troops from the ne- 
cessity of the case. He has stated that 
we are obliged to have recourse to this ex- 
pedient for the purpose of fighting the 
enemies of our country. Expressions more 
degrading, I think, were never uttered in 
the British House of Parliament, or more 
likely to urge the Emperor of Russia to 
prosecute the war, and to depress the 
spirit of this country. I could not believe 
it possible that any British Peer in this 
Ilouse, at this moment, could have uttered 
so cringing, so debasing, and so degrading 
an expression—— 

Lorp WODEHOUSE : I aust protest 
against the expressions of the noble Earl 
as far too strong—really what I have said 
does not deserve such epithets, and the 
noble Earl must be under entire misappre- 
hension of what I did say. The noble 
Earl has used expressions so extremely 
strong that I trust the House will allow 
me to explain. When I say the necessities 
of the case oblige us to have recourse to 
foreign soldiers, because we have not a 
sufficient number of soldiers of our own, 
I state the main reason why we want 
foreign soldiers. If we have enough of 
our own, why employ foreign troops? 
Having reduced our Army too low in time 
of peace, we must for a time have recourse 
to trained foreign soldiers. That, I ap- 
prehend, is stating a fact as a good reason 
for this measure. I maintain that my words 
are such as any British Pecr may use; 
that the argument I used with the best and 
fairest intention, in defence of the Govern- 
ment proposition, ought not to be character- 
ised in terms not often applied to the lan- 
guage of any gentleman. 

Tue Eart or HARDWICKE: [assure 
your Lordships I strictly adhere to the ex- 
pressions I used. I will not retract any of 
those expressions in the smallest degree. 
My opinion is, that the idea expressed by 
the words of the noble Lord conveys senti- 
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ments degrading to the people of this 
country, and will convey to the Emperor of 
Russia an idea that the military affairs 
of this country are in an exhausted con- 
dition. The noble Lord must know that, 
in using the expressions I did, I used 
them in their strict sense as a Member 
of Parliament, not stating that his idea 
is degrading to himself personally. The 
effect produced on the minds of every one 
is, that the idea is itself degrading—the 
people of England are reduced to the ne- 
cessity of employing foreign legions to 
carry on a war which has been designated 
by the Ministers themselves as a war for 
freedom and for the protection of the free 
interests of the people of Europe. 

Lorpv WODEHOUSE: I rise merely 
for the purpose of saying that, although 
the noble Earl has used expressions not 
usually used by one gentleman towards 
another, if I understand what he now says, 
I may be satisfied with his explanation. 
The noble Earl commenced by saying he 
would not retract the expressions, but he 
afterwards said he did not intend them to 
apply personally to me, but merely to an 
argument of the kind. 

Tue Eart or HARDWICKE: I shall 
make no use of any expressions of the 
kind. Iam not called upon to make any 
apology to the noble Lord. The expres- 
sions I used were of that character and that 
open nature which I am entitled to use in 
Parliament as a Member of Parliament, not 
meaning them in any way or in any sense 
whatever but the sense in which'a Mem- 
ber of Parliament is entitled to discuss a 
great question, The noble Lord has stated 
truly that the reason this country is reduced 
to this lamentable condition is because, dur- 
ing a long period of peace, so necessitous 
seemed to be the wants of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, or so desirous were the 
people to cut down the expenditure for the 
national defences, that when suddenly, as 
he states, we are ealled upon to go to war, 
we haye not the means of earrying it on. 
I should like to ask the noble Lord oppo- 
site, which party in this House has been 
most accustomed to call for great reduc- 
tions of the national forees? I should 
like to know where the call for these great 
reductions spring from—if not from too 
great a concession to the feelings of the 
commereial interests, backed up by those 
hon. and noble Gentlemen who now carry 
on the Government? It cannot be fixed 
on any on this side of the House; the 
charge, if it be a charge at all, falls with 
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greater force on noble Lords opposite than 
on us. I conceive it to be one of the 
most important features in war that the 
taxes raised for carrying it on, taken out 
of the pockets of the rich, should be put 
into the pockets of our own poor; and if 
we are to raise taxes to pay troops, for 
God’s sake pay troops of your own na- 
tion, and do not pay troops of foreigners ; 
let the taxes be for the purpose of at least 
giving assistance and support to the fami- 
lies of your own soldiers. I can conceive 
nothing more thoroughly disagreeable to 
the feelings of this country, or more detri- 
mental to its best interests, than the propo- 
sition now before us. I think the first effect 
of it will be to repress the national ardour, 
and the next effect to interfere with the re- 
eruiting of the militia. If it is believed that 
foreign troops are to be employed to earry 
on the war, there will be found a great dis- 
inclination on the part of the people to en- 
list, and those who have been anxiously and 
earnestly at work in raising English troops 
will not continue in the same disposition. 
I am confident there is no need for this 
mode of raising troops, and that this mea- 
sure will be one of the greatest dampers 
on the hearts and minds of the people, 
who are now eager to enter the service of 
the Crown and meet the exigency of the 
time. I can understand how such a mea- 
sure may be necessary at some future pe- 
riod. It might be found necessary to raise 
troops among what are called the ‘ op- 
pressed nationalities,’ to raise Poland and 
other nations connected with the Govern- 
ment of Russia against that Power; then I 
ean perfectly well conceive the necessity 
for such a Bill as this; but at present I 
trust neither the Government nor the peo- 
ple are ready to carry on war in this man- 
ner, The time may come when the neces- 
sities of the case may make it perfectly 
justifiable to raise the oppressed nations, 
and to call upon those people to join us in 
operations of a military character against 
the forces of Russia; but to make the pro- 
position so early in the war is to me a sub- 
ject of depressing character, and I eould not 
have believed that any statesman would have 
called upon us to put our hands to such @ 
work, at the present moment. I, for my 
part, repudiate the notion of enlisting those 
disaffected people against their own So- 
vereign, convinced as I am that the power 
of the country, the readiness of the people, 
and our great resources, if brought into 
play under good guidance, will be amply 
sufficient to meet the emergency, and that 
N 2 
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this mode—so depressing and so degrading 
in itself—is perfectly unnecessary. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he thought 
the noble Earl would feel that the line he 
had taken was not the most judicious or 
advisable, when discussing a cause in which 
all classes were united. He thought that 
it was no very great spectacle, either for 
our Allies or our enemies, to sce in that 
House one noble Lord bandying unworthy 
epithets with respect to the argument of 
another, and that, when all classes were so 
singularly unanimous, it was a dangerous 
mode of conducting argument to make an 
uncalled-for attack on the commercial part 
of the community. Nor did he think the 
observation upon ‘‘ peace establishments ”’ 
fell with a good grace from the noble Earl, 
when the Government to which he belong- 
ed only added 5,000 men to the Army and 
2,000 men to the Navy, and then declared 
that everything had been done which could 
possibly be expected. Sometimes, in cases 
such as these, it was worth while to look 
back to what had been done on former oc- 
casions, and this morning he looked over 
the debates of 1804, and he found, with 
one exception, exactly the same arguments 
used against the Bill of that year as were 
used now. It was said to be unconstitu- 
tional. That point had been much dwelt 
upon, and he must say, judging from the 
degree of danger to the constitution from 
the presence of 16,000 foreign troops dur- 
ing the period of the last war, we need not 
very much fear their presence here now. He 
believed it was mere talk to apprehend any 
such danger, and that they might have 
double the number of foreigners in this 
country without risk of any harm to the 
constitution. The noble Earl seemed to 
think there would be really more danger in 
having foreign troops in this country than 
if they were sent to our Mediterranean co- 
lonies. He thought there might be some 
danger in filling our Mediterranean colonies 
with foreign troops, but he was perfectly 
sure there would be no danger in organis- 
ing them here. The intention of the Go- 
vernment was now made clear by the 
alteration of the words adopted from the 
two preceding Acts, and he was perfectly 
sure that the misrepresentations which had 
been attempted would fail in creating any 
alarm in the minds of the people of Eng- 
land. The other argument was, that 


foreign troops were not so efficient as 
English troops; but any one who had 
read the history of the Peninsular war 
would know that the Duke of Welling- 
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ton entertained a very high opinion of the 
services of the Portuguese, and the noble 
Duke (the Duke of Richmond) had the 
other evening borne the strongest testi- 
mony to the extreme efficiency of the Ger- 
man troops during that war. The only dif- 
ference in the arguments was this: the 
noble Earl said, ‘It may be quite right to 
have foreign troops, but not in the begin- 
ning of the war;” and the opponents of 
the previous Bills said, ‘‘ You have already 
100,000 Englishmen in arms, what is the 
use of adding some few thousands of 
foreigners to them?” The noble Earl 
(the Earl of Ellenborough) made a very 
proper distinction when he said, he sup- 
ported the war, but he did not support the 
Ministry. That was perfectly intelligible; 
but if he thought the Ministers were not 
the persons to carry on the war, that ought 
to be brought to anissue, and the question 
decided whether the present Government 
was to carry on the war or not. According 
to the description of the noble Earl, a War 
Ministry should have at its head one giant, 
and the more idiotical the rest of his com- 
panions the better. As he had just ob- 
served, if it were thought the Ministers 
were not fitted for war, let it be decided 
whether they should continue in office or 
not; but he entreated them not to come 
back, after making patriotic and concilia- 
tory speeches at the beginning of the Ses- 
sion, and upon every measure introduced 
with the disinterested and single-minded 
purpose of carrying on the war with vigour, 
endeavour to create unfounded prejudice 
against those measures. If they took that 
course he had no hesitation in saying for 
himself, and he was sure he might say for 
his colleagues also, that it would be utterly 
impossible to carry on the war with any 
real vigour or efficiency. 

Lorp VIVIAN did not see why we 
should rely upon foreign mercenaries when 
there was such a readiness on the part of 
the people of this country to come forward 
and enlist. His noble father commanded 
certain German troops, and he couid, there- 
fore, bear the best testimony to the gal- 
lantry of the Hanoverians, Brunswickers, 
and others who served with the British 
army during the late war. But circum- 
stances now were widely different, because, 
during the late war, Germany and Eng- 
land were engaged together in a war upon 
a common enemy. All the Germans, eX- 
cept Saxony, were with us in that contest, 
and it was then well to enlist the Germans 
and Hanoverians under the rule of the So- 
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vereigns of the respective countries. If|Government, and to the effect which 
Germany were now fighting with us against |} an adverse vote that night would have 
the common enemy, he should support the | upon foreign nations, he could not bring 
present Bill, but, under existing cireum-| himself to vote for the rejection of the 
stances, he considered it so dangerous and | Bill. When, however, the noble Duke 
unnecessary that he should be compelled to | (the Duke of Newcastle) expressed his 
record his vote against it. surprise that it should be thought that 
THe Marquess or CLANRICARDE | it was part of his intention to employ these 
said, that he felt obliged to vote in favour | foreign troops at home, he fell into an 
of the Bill, to which, however, he saw great | error. One of his (the Marquess of Clan- 
objections. Two reasons would guide his | ricarde’s) earliest recollections was the re- 
vote. The Government came forward and | membrance of the German troops which 
told the House that they were in want of | were quartered in Ireland during the late 
men, and that this measure would enable | war, and it was natural, when the prece- 
them to obtain them. He was not, in’ dent of those days was cited, and when it 
such a ease, inelined to take upon himself was proposed that foreign troops should 
the responsibility of opposing them. He again be introduced into this country, to 
believed that, in the present state of their | suppose that they would be quartered in 
forces, there was an immediate want of | the country as formerly—it might be, for 
men ready trained for action, and Govern- | the purpose of again resisting foreign in- 
ment had said that this measure would | vasion or of quelling disturbances—but it 
give them men who would be immediately | was natural to suppose that they would be 
serviceable, and he could not, consequently, used in every case in which the native 
incur the responsibility of refusing. He | troops were used. On this ground he 
agreed with the noble Earl opposite (the | thought the Bill should not have been 
Earl of Ellenborough) that they had had | introduced without the most positive ne- 
avery meagre explanation, and that. they | cessity. Whether such a necessity existed 
had no means of ascertaining what had {he did not know; but he took it on the 
been done in the way of enlistment in | authority of Government, who said that by 
this country, and what was the number of | this Bill they would get ready and service- 
recruits which had lately been obtained. | able troops which were urgently required 
Although the Army at the time of the | at the moment, ard he threw the responsi- 
former war was much greater than it was_ bility on them. 
now, with an increased population, and al-| Tue Eart or DERBY: My Lords, I 
though he believed that the recruiting for concur, almost from the beginning to the 
the regular army had not at any time end, in what has fallen from my noble 
been greater than it had been during the | Friend who has just sat down, but I can- 
present year, and the military spirit of the !not concur in his conclusion, because it 
country might have been appealed to with appears to me to be contrary to the whole 
still greater effect, still, if Government said tenor and argument of his speech. He 
that they wanted men ready trained for; admits the force of the objections that 
war, and could obtain them thus, he was/| have been raised to this Bill on consti- 
willing to take the measure on their re- | tutional grounds, and the inconvenience 
sponsibility. For, if Parliament were to| and danger of adopting the course pro- 
refuse the first measure so proposed and so | posed by the Government. He admits 
offered to them at the early part of the| that the Government have shown a very 
Session, it would have a dangerous effect | meagre case with regard to the plea of 
upon the country, and abroad. However | necessity that they have put forward; but 
loud they might be in the denunciations of he says, as long as the Government asks 
Russia, and however zealous in their pro- for troops to earry on the war, so long is 
fessions for the glory and interest of their the House bound to grant the troops that 
own country, if, when called on in such the Government ask. Now, my Lords, so 
& manner by Government, they were to long as the Government, acting in the 
hesitate, even on what he agreed were | discharge of their Government duties, and 
sound principles, he thought that such more especially so long as they are prose- 
hesitation would be most mischievous. cuting a war of this consequence and mag- 
With regard to the measure he should nitude, I hold that very great latitude 
hold himself perfectly blameless, for the | should be given to them, and that they 
responsibility must rest with the Govern- | should be supported so far as support can 
ment; but, looking to the pressure upon | possibly be given to them consistently with 
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constitutional principle, even at some sacri- 
fice of private feelings. But, in the dis- 
cussion which has taken place to-night, 
the powerful speech of my noble Friend 
(the Earl of Ellenborough), delivered with 
more than his usual eloquence, ability, 
and power, has completely disposed of 
every part of this question, and that 
speech has never been attempted to be 
grappled with by one Member of Her 
Majesty’s Government. The noble Lord 
the Under Secretary foy the Foreign De- 
partment (Lord Wodehouse) has taken 
exception to the terms in which my noble 
and gallant Friend (the Earl of Hard- 
wicke) has characterised the arguments 
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the measure—I hope that these altera- 
tions, so made under the circumstances, 
and that submission to opinion out of 
doors, will speak for themselves, and that 
they will furnish a complete answer to any 
charge made against noble Lords on this 
side of the House of unfairly harassing 
the Government. My Lords, so far as the 
great question is concerned, we have car- 
‘ried forbearance to the utmost. [The 
Duke of Arcyii: Hear, hear.] The no- 
| ble Duke cheers in a very ironical manner ; 
| but I ask him whether he does not con- 
‘sider it to be a matter of forbearance 
when, upon a question involving the deep- 
| est interests of the country and great con- 








he used. But, without intending anything | stitutional principles, we are satisfied that 
disrespectful to the noble Lord opposite, | Government should call Parliament to- 
entirely concur with my noble Friend in| gether to discuss such a measure not ten 
thinking that the arguments on which he days before the necessary breaking up of 
rested his case—the plea of necessity that | Parliament; and when, in consequence of 
he put forward in such piteous tones to | the short space of time which we have left 
the House of Lords for the purpose of | us for the discussion of the public business 
inducing them to adopt a measure bad and | of the country, we not only permit them 
unconstitutional in itself—is one degrading | to introduce that measure and read it a 
to the Government to bring forward, and | second time without opposition and without 
humiliating to the country to accept. That | discussion, without even having it printed 
plea of necessity—of so-called, but not} on the morning on which the discussion 
proved necessity—is the only reason that | should have taken place, but allow them 
induces my noble Friend (the Marquess of | to proceed to the next stage on the very 
Clanricarde), contrary to his own judg-/| following day? When was a Bill of so 
ment, to give to the Government the sup- | much consequence, on which there was 4 
port of his vote, while to us (the Oppo- | material difference of opinion in the House, 
sition) he gives the benefit and support of and a difference of opinion (which the Go- 
his speech. I hope, after what has passed | vernment have been obliged to admit) out 
this evening—after the alterations the | of doors—when was a Bill of that kind 
Government have at once consented to} permitted to pass with so much haste and 
introduce, the moment that feeling had | so little consideration ? Now I hope I have 
been excited out of doors by this Bill— ' sufficiently answered the taunting cheer on 
but alterations which they ought not to| the part of the noble Duke opposite with 
have been ready to make if they had really | reference to the forbearance manifested by 
had in view those momentous considera- | this side of the House. My Lords, I say, 
tions involved in the measure—a measure | if this Bill be justified on the plea of ne- 
not even brought forward on the sole plea | cessity, that is a necessity for which Her 
of necessity, as an objectionable, but as a| Majesty’s Government ought to be respon- 
last and unavoidable remedy—I say, my | sible. The noble Earl the Chancellor of 
Lords, if the measure had been brought | the Duchy of Lancaster (Earl Granville), 
forward in that character and under such | in reply to some observations which had 
circumstances, the Government ought to | fallen from my noble and gallant Friend 
have been prepared to adhere to and vindi- | behind me (the Earl of Hardwicke) on the 
eate every syllable of it; but because it is | reduction of the military establishments in 
not a well-considered Bill, and because | time of peace, thought it necessary to ad- 
they did not themselves care to say whe- | vert to the little progress which was made 


ther the number of hired foreign troops in 
this country was to be 10,000 or 15,000— 
seeing that they had not considered the 
objects and calculated the effects the Bill 
would produce—for these reasons, in the 
first moment of a cry out of doors, to alter, 
even to modify, and, I admit, to improve 
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during the short time my noble Friend and 
myself held office, in raising those military 
establishments. During the ten months 
for which we held office, I will venture 
to say that, although we were by no means 
satisfied we had done everything which 
might have been required towards the in- 
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crease of the naval and military establish- 
ments, yet that a greater increase was 
made in the number, amount, and effi- 
ciency, both of the naval and military 
departments than had been made for the 
space of ten or twelve years previously. 
It was not only that we added 5,000 men 
to the army and 2,000 to the navy; I 
should like to know what Her Majesty’s 
Government would have done at the pre- 
sent moment if, in 1852, we had not 
raised and organised, in spite of much op- 
position, the militia of the kingdom? It 
is very convenient for noble Lords now to 
laud the militia as an invaluable corps and 
a supplementary army; but did we not 
meet with opposition in attempting to in- 
stitute that corps ?—what predictions of 
failure and of inability to carry out our 
plans—what predictions of a want of 
public spirit in the nation, of the necessity 
of having recourse to the ballot, and of all 
the other elements that could tend to de- 
feat our object? Yet we triumphed over 
all that opposition in the House ; we found 
no opposition out of the House. At the 
end of that time, when we had raised the 
militia to an amount beyond which you 
have not attempted to carry it since, we 
are told now, forsooth, that we did nothing 
in 1852 towards remedying the deficiency 
of a peace establishment! Is that all ? 
I ask the noble Earl opposite to consult 
the noble Lord the Commander in Chief of 
the Forces if he is of that opinion. I ask 
the noble Earl to inquire of him what was 
the state of the artillery, of the guns and 
gun carriages, and what were the means of 
carrying on a war, if it had come upon us 
within a twelvemonth of 1852. I ask the | 
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ing efficiency in case of war, for the ad- 
ministration of the military and naval ser- 
vices and the increase of our naval force, 
than had been done in many years pre- 
vious, or than, I believe, has been done 
since, until the immediate pressure of the 
moment began to be felt. But now we are 
told that this is a case of necessity, and that 
the war has come upon us all of a sudden. 
But the war has not come all of a sudden 
upon any single person, except upon Her 
Majesty’s Ministers. The whole of the 
rest of the world anticipated the war for 
the last two years—or for the last eighteen 
months at all events. And for the last eigh- 
teen months you ought to have been levying 
forces and increasing by every means both 
the regular army and the militia, so as to 
relieve you from this degrading necessity, 
as I will continue to call it, to come to 
Parliament before the first year of the war 
is well over, and to say that you have not 
the means of carrying it on without the 
aid of foreign troops. I will not go 
through all the arguments that have been 
used with regard to the means you have of 
raising these German troops ; from what 
quarters you are likely to derive them, and 
whether with or against the consent, or 
with the contrivance, of their respective 
Sovereigns—I will not ask whether, under 
those circumstances, you are likely to ob- 
tain the best and most valuable troops; 
but this I will say, that the preamble of 
the Bill of 1804, to which the noble Duke 
has made reference—the preamble of that 
Bill thought it necessary to recite that, 
‘‘whereas there was a large number of 
foreigners ready and anxious to take arms 
in our cause, and to join with us in com- 
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-noble Earl to inquire of the noble Com-_| bating the common enemy, but eannot be 
mander in Chief where Her Majesty’s Go- | admitted into the Royal service without 
vernment would have been at this moment | the consent of Parliament,’ therefore it 
but for the provision of guns and carriages | had been thought fit to make an applica- 
made in 1852. Imight gofurther. I willask | tion to Parliament for leave to take them 





the noble Earl to go to the right hon. Ba- | 
ronet the First Lord of the Admiralty, and | 
to inquire of him what he thinks of the | 
introduction, in the course of those ten | 
months, of no Jess than nine screw line-of- } 
battle ships, which never would have been | 
afloat at this moment but for the exertions | 
—to which justice has never been done— 
of my noble Friend (the Duke of Northum- 
berland). From no feeling of pride on my 
own part, but from a feeling of the jus- 
tice that is due to my colleagues in that 
Administration, I will say that in those ten 
months more was done for strengthening the 
army and navy in time of peace and secur- 





into our pay. 

THe Duxe or NEWCASTLE: The 
recital is the same as ours. 

Tne Eart or DERBY: Have you re- 
cited that there are a large number of 
foreigners partaking of your sentiments, 
involved in the same interests, having the 
same objects in view with yourselves ? 
Can you recite that ? 

Tue Duke or NEWCASTLE: No; 
but the other recites what we do. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: If the other 
recites only what Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment do, it recites very little indeed. The 
other recited that there was a very large 
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body of men anxious and willing to enter 
our service. The Government knew from 
whence they were to come, on what kinds 
of service they could be employed, and for 
what reasons and to what extent they 
could be relied upon ; for those reasons the 
Government demanded the permission of 
Parliament to incorporate them in our army. 
But you, where are you going to get your 
large body of men? You will not say. 
I do not believe you know. I think it is 
extremely doubtful whether you are likely 
to get them at all, either with or without 
the consent of the petty Sovereigns of Eu- 
rope whose subjects they would most likely 
be. But you say you must have them. How 
many do you require ? What is the amount 
of your necessities? What number will 
you seek of those indispensable German 
troops without whom you cannot carry on 
the war. 

Tue Duke or NEWCASTLE: the 
Emperor of Russia would be extremely 
obliged to me if I would tell him. 

THe Eart or DERBY: You have 
already told the Emperor of Russia that 
without German troops you are unable to 
maintain the honour of your country. The 
noble Duke thinks he has said something 
exceedingly smart ; but when he comes to 
ask the House of Commons for leave to 
incorporate them, and for a sum of money 
to pay them, he will be obliged to state 
the real number, whether five or fifty 
thousand, for whom he makes the de- 
mand. Therefore, really, do not tell me 
that the amount of your requisition upon 
Germany is kept a secret from the Em- 
peror of Russia. But I think it is as 
great a secret to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, both the number wanted and the 
number you are likely to obtain. But let 
the amount be what it may, you have de- 
clared it a matter of paramount and over- 
whelming necessity that you should have 
those German troops. I think it was 
stated on the other side of the House 
that, so far as Parliament is concerned, the 
Government might engage those troops 
on their own authority, but that they could 
not introduce them into the country. I 
cannot subscribe to any such proposition. 
My noble Friend has shown quite conclu- 
sively what would be the shortest way to 
pass these troops into the Crimea. You 
yourselves say you do not want to keep 
them in this country, and in that you only 
speak the opinion of the country, who 
do not want ever to see them, or have 
anything to do with them at all. But if it 
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is absolutely necessary that you should 
have those treops, and if you have the 
power of employing them without the 
sanction of Parliament, you have not the 
power of bringing them into England. 
Yet if you choose to take upon yourselves 
the responsibility of intrusting to such 
hands the honour and the safety of the 
country—for nothing short of a question 
of the safety of the country can justify 
your course—then I say, take that respon- 
sibility upon yourselves alone, ask the 
House of Commons, if you will, to pay 


‘them, but do not ask Parliament to sanc- 


tion that course, nor to put their fiat, 
which I am sure I for one never can do, 
to the assertion that the necessities and 
the honour of the country demand the 
employment of a mercenary band. It has 
been from the earliest times—from the 
period of the decline and fall of the 
Roman Empire down to the period at 
which Alfieri penned those memorable 
words, 
“Del non suo ferro cinta, 

Pugnar con braccia di streniere genti”— 
from all times, and in all countries, the 
hiring of mercenaries has been the surest 
mark of the weakness of a nation, and 
the certain sign of approaching decay. I 
do not believe that England is in that 
state. I do not believe that, if proper 
measures were taken to raise a proper 
amount of troops, you would have any 
difficulty in finding as many soldiers as 
you desired. Iam told that at the present 
moment, although you have somewhat 
lowered the standard, yet you might with 
safety lower it considerably further. I 
believe that lowering the standard, and 
increasing the bounty, would soon bring a 
considerable addition of men to your ranks. 
But I am also told that even at present 
you refuse a man who has reached the 
age of thirty years. Now, you want this 
particular increase at this particular mo- 
ment. You want it for an immediate 
occasion, and for a period of some three 
or four years. Now, I want the Govern- 
ment to tell me, upon that question, whether 
the men of thirty years of age, in the full 
power of manhood, and in the greatest 
activity both of body and mind, are not 
for four or five years’ service infinitely 
preferable to the lads of seventeen or 
eighteen whom you are sending out to the 
Crimea, to a pestilential climate, and to 
all the toils, hardships, and difficulties in 
which our troops are now engaged ? Lower 
your standard, increase, if need be, the 
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bounty, increase the age at which you 
will admit soldiers into the army, and 
depend upon it you will have no difficulty. 
If you will tell the country what number 
you want, a sufficient number will be found 
to maintain the honour of the country; 
but I tell you this—if you tell the country 
that her means are exhausted, and that 
we must have recourse to foreign troops, 
because British troops cannot be found or 
will not come forward, or are too raw and 
undisciplined to be trusted, then you ex- 
tinguish the feeling of the country and 
damp the whole national spirit, which is 
now entirely and altogether with you. 
Encourage that spirit, for God’s sake, for 
it is the safeguard of the country ; it is 
the bulwark to which you have to trust ; 
it is, under Providence, your main prospect 
of carrying this war to a successful and 
honourable issue. But if you wish to 
damp that spirit and run counter to the 
feclings—perhaps I might call them the 
prejudices—of the country, you check 
that national ardour which is at this mo- 
ment of critical importance to the nation’s 
fate—if you intend that to be the re- 
sult of your legislation, then and not 
unless, you will press this Bill. 

Tae Duxe or ARGYLL: The noble 
Earl who had just sat down referred, in 
a tone of considerable harshness, to a 
word—which escaped from me in comment 
upon one of his observations. I do not 
wish for a single moment to continue any 
tone of asperity in this debate. I will 
tell the noble Earl opposite exactly what 
I meant. I cannot doubt for a single mo- 
ment that the noble Earl and his Friends 
are anxious to support any measure which 
they believe to be absolutely essential for 
the interests of this country; but I do 
protest against the noble Earl assuming 
to himself the merit of extraordinary mag- 
nanimity. I do not believe that the noble 
Earl would oppose the Government in any 
measure he thought absolutely essential for 
the safety of the country, but the noble 
Earl takes every opportunity, whether a 
real or supposed one, of detracting from 
the merits of the Government, and import- 
ing party spirit into the debate. But what 
T most complain of in the noble Ear! is, that, 
after the only valid objection which could 
possibly be alleged to this Bill, founded on 
ambiguous wording, has been removed, he 
has continued to speak of this Bill as an 
unconstitutional measure. I freely admit 
it would be an unconstitutional measure, 
if the Government had ever dreamed of 
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bringing in foreign troops to supply the 
place of the militia of this country, and to 
use them for the purposes of internal regu- 
lation. No such intention ever existed for 
a single moment in the mind of the Govern- 
ment. They followed the words of the Act 
of 1804; but as soon as it was pointed out 
by the noble Earl, in this discussion, that 
it was capable of bearing such an inter- 
pretation, my noble Friend the Minister 
of War came forward voluntarily, and 
said that, if the words could possibly bear 
such a meaning, he was willing other words 
should be used expressly to exclude such 
signification. There is another point on 
which I complain, not of intentional, but of 
unintentional unfairness on the part of the 
noble Earl opposite. He goes on to talk— 
and all the arguments of the noble Earl, 
which almost pass the fair limits of debate, 
are founded on this—he goes on to talk of 
the damping character of this measure, as 
a confession of weakness—a declaration 
that we are reduced to it as a last neces- 
sity. He asks us, what is the ‘absolute 
necessity’’ of the Bill. Really, my Lords, 
there are degrees of necessity and of ex- 
pediency. We do not say Britain will 
absolutely sink if we do not get foreign 
soidiers. All we say is, that going into 
this war, after many years of peace, after 
a peaceful policy tending much to re- 
duce the standing army of this country, we 
now find ourselves engaged in a great ope- 
ration, for which we require an immediate 
addition to our forces, and that, although 
we have perfect and absolute reliance fully 
as great as that which noble Lords can 
place on the spirit and energies of this 
country—although my noble Friend behind 
me has himself told me that the volunteer- 
ing for the militia and the recruiting for 
the line are going on at an increasing ratio 
(God grant they may long continue to do so! ) 
—nevertheless, upon an immediate emer- 
gency, we thought it our duty to be pre- 
pared for all possible contingencies; and, 
although we do not say that it is an ab- 
solute and indispensable necessity, such as 
the noble Earl describes it to be, we do say 
that it may probably be most important 
to have the aid of some foreign troops. 
I say we do not come to Parliament in a 
cringing spirit. We do not represent be- 
fore the Emperor of Russia this country as 
having exhausted its resources. We say 
we are but beginning to draw upon our re- 
sources—we are confident they will be suf- 
ficient; but we say we are engaged in a 
great and important operation; and I will 
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ask the noble Lords how they will recon- 
cile with their consciences all their appeals 
to passion—which I will say partake more 
of the character of claptrap than any- 
thing I have ever heard in this House. 
Talk about the hire of mercenaries, when 
the noble Earl knows himself that the 
noblest victories won under the Duke of 
Wellington were won partly by the as- 
sistance of those whom the noble Earl 
degrades as hirelings! Ay, and the noble 
Duke, a colleague of the noble Earl, 
who is intentionally absent on this occa- 
sion because he cannot agree in the noble 
Earl’s objections to the Bill—that noble 
Duke came forward the other night and 
told you that a nobler part was never 
played than that of those whom you are 
now stigmatising as mercenaries. But it 
is pretended that there are distinctions 
between the cases. Not only was there 
no distinction in respect to their being 
mercenaries ; they were many of them not 
subjects of the same Sovereign. But the 
noble Earl goes on and points out another 
distinction. He argues as if there were no 
common interest. We believe that there are 
bodies of men who will be willing to assist 
the troops of England in this war, because 
it is a European war. We believe the 
analogy is precise. We believe the Ger- 
man Legion took part in the victories of 
Wellington, because they believed that 
there was being fought on the plains of 
Spain a contest not national, but European, 
and that every fortress taken and every 
victory gained was a fortress surrendered 
by tyranny, and a battle won in the cause 
of freedom. We believe this legion will go 
with precisely the same feeling. Do not 
misrepresent our language; do not tell us 
we say that the resources of England are 
exhausted. We deny it—we say they are 
not only not exhausted, but that we are 
only beginning to draw upon them; but 
we say that Lord Raglan and his gallant 
army are engaged in a great and possibly 
a perilous undertaking. How will you 
reconcile it with your consciences if by 
your rejection of this measure you prevent 
the Government placing at Lord Raglan’s 


disposal, for immediate operations, some | 


10,000 or 15,000 gallant, possibly German 
troops, interested as you are in repulsing 
the power of Russia, and in reducing his 
great stronghold in the Euxine? Although 
I do not believe that noble Lords opposite 
are guided by unpatriotic motives, I believe 
they have allowed themselves to be led 
away by the claptrap language I have just 
The Duke of Argyll 
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spoken of, which ought to have no weight 
at all in deciding your Lordships’ opi- 
nions. 

Tue Eart or DERBY hoped, although 
the noble Duke had unfortunately revealed 
the secret whence these troops were to be 
raised, that the Emperor of Russia would 
not hear of it. But the noble Duke had 
fallen into a mistake with regard to his 
noble Friend (the Duke of Richmond), 
who, in making a few observations upon 
presenting a petition yesterday, stated that 
he made them then because he should be 
unable to be present at this debate, as he 
was going down to-day to take the com- 
mand of his regiment. 

On Question that ‘‘now” stand part of. 
the Motion, their Lordships divided :— 
Content 55 ; Not Content 43 : Majority 12. 

Resolved in the Affirmative. House in 
Committee accordingly. 

Amendments made: the Report thereof 
to be received To-morrow. 

House adjourned till To-morrow. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, December 15, 1854. 


Minvures.] Pusurc Bruts.—1° Judgments -Exe- 
cution, &e. 


ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL—QUESTION. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE wished to put a 
question to his right hon. Friend the Chief 
Commissioner of Works on a subject of 
considerable interest to the metropolis. 
Tlon. Members were aware that there was 
now a vacant space on the south side of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, occasioned by the 
recent destruction of premises, and from 
which the only unobstructed view of that 
noble pile could be obtained. He thought 
it would be disgraceful alike to the country 
and the metropolis if that vacant space 
were allowed to be covered again ; it was 
understood it might be purchased for about 
asum of 60,0007., and he thought that 
ought to be done. THe was quite aware of 
the difficulties which beset a question of this 
sort ; but he would ask his right hon. Friend 
to state to the House whether his atten- 
tion had been directed to the subject, with 
a view of preventing the space in question 
being again covered with buildings ? 

Sir W. MOLESWORTH replied, that 
his attention had been called to the sub- 
ject some months ago; and, while he en- 
tirely agreed with his right hon. Friend 
that the open ground to which he had alluded 
ought not to be again covered—it- being 
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the only place from which an unobstructed 
view of St. Paul’s could be obtained — 
they must remember that land belonged, 
not to the Government, but to the City of 
London, and, as his right hon. Friend had 
stated, was valued at the sum of 60,0001.; 
now, although, he might be of opinion that 
it would be a gross act of Vandalism on 
the part of the City authorities to build 
upon it, he as Commissioner of Works had 
no power to prevent it, nor had he any 
funds at his disposal for the purchase of 
the ground in question ; indeed, he did not 
think if he had, that Parliament ought to 
give 60,0001. to the City of London for the 
purpose of inducing them to do their duty. 
He would willingly second any plan that 
would prevent the land alluded to being 
built over, provided it did not involve the 
outlay of the public funds, and he promised 
to bring the matter to the attention of the 
City authorities. 


AUDITORSHIP OF THE DUCHY OF LAN- 
CASTER—APPOINTMENT OF MR. BER- 
TOLACCI—QUESTION. 

Mr. WISE, seeing the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Nottingham (Mr. 
Strutt) in his place, would venture to put 
a question to him with reference to an ap- 
pointment to what had hitherto been con- 
sidered a sinecure office. He wished to 
know what were the circumstances under 
which the appointment of Mr. Bertolacci 
to the office of Auditor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster took place ? 

Mr. STRUTT said, he was very glad 
to be able to give the hon. Member the in- 
formation he desired, the more especially 
as there had been an erroneous impression 
that the appointment was altogether of a 
sinecure character. When he held the 
office of Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
easter his attention was directed to the 
state of the accounts of the duchy, which, 
although kept with perfect accuracy, were 
not kept in accordance with a system which 
afforded that clear, intelligible, and full 
information which such accounts ought to 
give when laid before Parliament and the 
country. Being, therefore, most anxious 
that those accounts should be placed before 
the country in an improved condition, the 
gentleman to whom he most naturally look- 
ed to effect this object was the auditor of 
the duchy, which office was at that time 
held by the late Mr. Lockhart. Nothing 
could be further from his (Mr. Strutt’s) 
Mntention than to disparage the memory of 
that gentleman; he was a man distinguish- 
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ed in literature, and who was originally 
appointed in consequence of his literary 
eminence, and who performed his duties 
with punctuality and ability ; but it would 
be perfectly obvious that a gentleman who 
throughout the whole of his life had been 
devoted to the pursuits of literature could 
not be expected to be perfectly conversant 
with public accounts, and it would have 
been unreasonable and unfair to assign to 
him such a task. As, however, it ap- 
peared to him (Mr. Strutt) that it was his 
duty to take care that the- opportunity 
should not be lost of placing the office of 
auditor upon a new footing, with a view 
to efficiency, economy, and improvement, 
and as it appeared to him that the duties 
were not very laborious, and might be 
discharged during his leisure hours by 
some gentleman holding another official 
appointment, he thought that he could not 
do better than follow the example set with 
great advantage in the Duchy of Cornwall, 
where a gentleman had been appointed 
auditor who had great experience in pub- 
lic accounts, and who held another office 
in the public service. He therefore applied 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer to re- 
commend him some gentleman well quali- 
fied for the appointment, then filling some 
public office, whose vocations would allow 
him to undertake the duties of this also ; 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, after 
making inquiries, recommended Mr. Berto« 
lacci, a gentleman holding an appointment 
under the Board of Ordnance, as a person 
well qualified in every respect for the duty. 
The right hon. Gentleman had informed 
him that Mr. Bertolacci had had great ex- 
perience in the public accounts, and had on 
more than one occasion done much ser- 
vice in disentangling accounts of great 
perplexity and difficulty, and was a gentle- 
man of strict integrity and the highest 
character. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer recommended that he should also 
consult those gentlemen under whom Mr. 
Bertolacci had more immediately served in 
Government departments. He did so, and 
they all concurred in giving him the high- 
est character, and testifying as*to his fit- 
ness for the vacant office. Under those 
circumstances he made the appointment ; 
not, however, at the previous salary of 
4007. a year, but at the reduced stipend . 
of 2001., which he considered a fair remu- 
neration for the services performed. He 
would only add, that he had no personal 
acquaintance with Mr. Bertolacci what- 
ever, and he believed it was not until he 
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was recommended to him by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer that he had ever heard 
his name. His only object in making the 
appointment was to secure efficiency. and 
economy in the conduct of that department 
of the service. 


AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS— 
QUESTION. 

Mr. J. B. SMITH inquired of the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the Board 
of Trade what measures had been taken to 
collect agricultural statistics throughout 
the United Kingdom ? 

Mr. CARDWELL said, it would be in 
the recollection of the House, that in the 
last Session of Parliament a Report had 
been laid on the table of the House of the 
results of the experiment tried in three 
counties in Scotland, and two in England, 
and the House was so well satisfied with 
the returns that it voted the sum of 13,0007. 
for further experiments in the same direc- 
tion; namely, for the continuance of the 
system already in use in Ireland, the col- 
lection of agricultural statistics for the 
whole of Scotland, and for eleven counties 
in England. The abstracts of the returns 
for Ireland had already been sent in, those 
for Scotland had been nearly completed, and 
the result of the experiment for the eleven 
counties in England, he believed, would be 
returned in the course of the month of 
January, and probably laid before Parlia- 
ment about the ordinary time of meeting. 

Mr. J. B. SMITH inquired whether it 
was the intention of the Government to 
extend the inquiry to the whole of the 
country ? 

Mr. CARDWELL believed, if the pre- 
sent experiment turned out satisfactory, it 
would be further extended. 


THE COAL MINES OF HERACLIA— 
QUESTION. 

Mr. EWART inquired of the right hon. 
Baronet the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
whether there would be any objection to 
lay before the House such information as 


{COMMONS} 


| 





might have been received respecting the | 


quantity and quality of the coal available | 
in the mines of Heraclia, on the southern | 


coast of the Euxine, and its probable utility 
for steam navigation and for fuel for our 
army ? 

Sin J. GRAHAM stated, that an ar- 
rangement had been made with the Turkish 
Government, by which the coal mines of 


Heraclia were to be worked conjointly for | 
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France in the Black Sea. The coal was 
of very good quality, and useful for the 
purposes of steam navigation when mixed 
with coal of superior quality. The Go- 
vernment hoped that about 30,000 tons 
annually would be raised, which would be 
divided equally between the forces of the 
two countries, and, as the working would 
be placed under the control of the Commis- 
sariat, there would be no difficulty about any 
portion that was suitable being used for fuel. 


Scripture Readers. 


THE HOSPITALS AT SCUTARI—SCRIP- 
TURE READERS—QUESTION. 

Mr. HAMILTON said, the Secretary 
at War was aware that several Scripture 
readers had been sent out from this coun- 
try by benevolent individuals for the pur- 
pose of reading the Holy Scriptures to any 
of our wounded soldiers who might be 
desirous of their services. It had been 
reported that these Scripture readers had 
been refused admission into the hospitals, 
while other persons, Sisters of Charity, 
and members of religious orders, whose 
duty and object it was to promulgate their 
own religious opinions, were admitted into 
the hospitals. Considering that the ma- 
jority of our soldiers were Protestants, he 
wished to know whether this report was 
well founded, and, likewise, whether any 
and what regulations were made by which 
members of religious orders, when admitted 
into the hospitals, were prevented from 
impressing their own peculiar religious 
opinions upon any but those of their own 
communion ? 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, he 
would endeavour to explain to the hon. 
Gentleman what were the regulations laid 
down for the admission of nurses, of Sisters 
of Charity, and members of religious orders 
to the wounded troops in the hospital at 
Seutari. The Sisters of Charity, to whom 
the hon. Member alluded, stood upon a 


| different footing from the person sent out 
| by authority of the Government to minister 


in a religious capacity to the troops. When 
it was deemed advisable to send out female 
nurses to Scutari, regulations were laid 
down that they should be admitted to the 
hospitals without reference to their reli- 
gious creed, but at the same time that 
they should be under the orders of one 


| person, and that one person was a Pro- 


testant. A certain portion of nurses were 
accordingly seleeted from different training 
institutions, who were all Protestants; and 
when the ladies belonging to the Sisters 


the benefit of the forces of England and | | of Charity proposed to go, we told them 
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that we were willing to accept their | But, in addition to these, there had also 
services; but at the same time ob-| been a number of Scripture readers em- 
served, that we could make no difference | ployed, who were selected from among a 
between them and persons of any other | body of deserving men, and placed under 
religious denomination in regard to the | the orders of the chaplains. He had seen 
regulations that had been laid down ; and | a statement in the newspapers that certain 
he was bound to say that the Sisters of | persons described as Scripture readers had 


Charity made not the slightest objection. | been denied admission into the hospital at 


As the question of the hon. Gentleman in- 
cluded what regulations were made for 
securing practical acquiescence in this, he 
would read an extract from the instructions 
addressed to Miss Nightingale— 


“T feel confident that, with a view to the ful- 
filment of the arduous task you have undertaken, 
you will impress upon those acting under your 
orders the necessity of the strictest attention to 
the regulations of the hospital, and the preserva- 
tion of that subordination which is indispensable 
in every military establishment; and I rely on 
your discretion and vigilance carefully to guard 
against any attempts being made among those 
under your authority, selected as they are with a 
view to fitness and without any reference to creed, 
to make use of their position in the hospitals to 
tamper with or disturb the religious opinions of 
the patients of any denomination whatever, and 
at once to check any such tendency, and to 
take, if necessary, severe measures to prevent its 
repetition.” 

The Sisters of Charity assented to those 
regulations, and entered into an engage- 
ment that they would on no account make 
any attempt to enter into religious con- 
troversy with the wounded. The Serip- 
ture readers stood upon a different footing. 
It was not true that no provision had been 
made for the reading of the Scriptures to 
the wounded and the sick. 
different denominations had been appointed 
to administer religious consolation to the 
troops. It was, however, impossible to 
admit of an indiscriminate admission of 
persons professing to be ministers of every 
denomination into the hospitals. The 
army might be said to be divided, reli- 
giously speaking, into members of the 
Church of England, Presbyterians, and 
Roman Catholies. He trusted he need not 
say that he considered all to be equally 
good Christians ; and though soldiers were 
not theologians, at the same time it was 
most important that every precaution 
should be taken to prevent the introduc- 
tion of religious controversy among them. 
There were sent out to the army in the 
East and to the hospitals at Scutari chap- 
lains being members of the Church of 
England, Presbyterian chaplains, and Ro- 
man Catholic chaplains, in nearly equal 
Proportions to the requirements of the 
numbers of the army of each denomination. 


Chaplains of | 


Scutari. This he understood had arisen ; 
but he spoke under reservation, because 
he judged only from one or two private 
accounts he had seen ; but he apprehended 
the fact was, that certain persons acting as 
Scripture readers had gone out of their 
}way, and, without any authority from 
home, had been admitted to the hospital, 
and had distributed tracts of a contro- 
versial character. That was evidently in 
violation of the rules of the hospital, and the 
| proceedings which had consequently been 
taken, he felt bound to say, were abso- 
lutely necessary for the purpose of carry- 
| ing out the regulations of the hospital, the 
|objects of which were solely these, that 
every effort should be made to afford reli- 
| gious consolation to the troops, but at the 
| same time to prevent the introduction of 
| religious controversy among them. 











{ 
| VOTE OF THANKS TO THE ALLIED 
FORCES IN THE CRIMEA, 
Lorv JOHN RUSSELL: Sir, in rising 
to perform the task which I have under- 
| taken, I have the satisfaction of knowing 
that, however feebly or incompletely that 
task may be performed, I shall have the 
sympathy of this House. I cannot doubt 
that all those who are concerned in, and 
who approve, the expedition that has been 
sent to the Crimea, will cordially join in 
acknowledging the deeds of valour, con- 
stancy, and fortitude which have been, and 
which they had a right to expect would 
be, performed; and I should say, still more 
strongly, that those who thought that the 
expedition was unwise, that it was under- 
taken with inadequate means, and that 
our army was exposed to duties for which 
it was unequal, will still more be inclined 
to admire the superhuman efforts that 
have been made by that army. I there- 
fore, Sir, proceed with this task in full 
confidence that the House will heartily ap- 
prove of the Motions which I am about to 
submit to them. 

In performing that task, I may, per- 
haps, say at the outset that I shall en- 
deavour, as far as possible, to avoid re- 
peating the details of actions, a narrative 
of which has been given by Lord Raglan 
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in his own clear and admirable language. 
I shall also endeavour to avoid entering 
into any question of tactics, or of military 
criticism. I hold that we are none of us 
well qualified to perform that task—one 
which can only be adequately performed 
by those who are not only practically fami- 
liar with the art of war, bit who also know 
all the circumstances of the operations 
which have been undertaken, and of the 
manner in which those operations have 
been conducted. If I were to give an 
illustration of my meaning, I would men- 
tion that in a History of the French Em- 
pire the historian, in recounting the ope- 
rations which occurred at the battle of 
Wagram, states that the first Napoleon, 
having carried the battle to a certain ex- 
tent, and seeing the victory incline in his 
favour, ordered certain manceuvres to be 
performed; but that he said afterwards 
_that there was another manceuvre which 
would have been far more decisive, and would 
have led to far more splendid results, but 
that, as his army was not at that time 
composed of those veterans who were ac- 
customed to war—as many of his troops 
were young and inexperienced—he could 
not rely upon their steadiness for the man- 
cuvre, which was of a difficult and deli- 
cate nature. Now, Sir, a military critic, 


might have been performed, might have 
easily blamed that great commander for 
not having undertaken it; but he, know- 
ing all the circumstances, and being aware 
of his position, the ground on which he was 
to operate, and the temper and disposition 
of his troops, was no doubt very correct 
in the tactics which he adopted. So, like- 
wise, in regard to every military operation; 
unless you know exactly the nature of the 
ground on which the general is to ope- 
rate, and unless you can count exactly 
upon the force which he has at command, 
and likewise upon the state and temper 
of his army, it is impossible for you to 
judge accurately with respect to the ope- 
rations that are by him performed. Now, 
I say this, because it is my intention only 
to state what are the operations which 
have been performed, without making any 
comment upon them. I have no doubt 
that they were performed with very great 
ability. I have no doubt they were per- 
formed according to the best judgment 
that could be arrived at under the cireum- 
stances, But I do not intend, on this oe- 
casion, to meet any objections which may 
be made as to any particular course of 


Lord J. Russell 
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conduct taken by our army on any par- 
ticular day. 

Now, Sir, let me proceed to state the 
position of Lord Raglan. Lord Raglan 
was chosen by Her Majesty to command 
the expedition which was sent to the East. 
That choice was dictated by the reflection 
of the services which he had already per- 
formed both in the army and in other capaci- 
ties. Lord Raglan, when he was a young 
man, might, under the influence of a very 
powerful family connection, have obtained 
any position he might have aspired to; but 
the only thing he asked of the Government 
of that day was to be attached to the staff 
of Sir Arthur Wellesley. He was attached 
to that staff; and from that time every 
step that he has gained in rank in the 
army has been due to his merit, and to his 
merit alone. I remember him perfectly 
well upon several occasions when I had 
the honour of being at the head-quarters 
of the Duke of Wellington in the Pen- 
insula, performing all the duties of mili- 
tary secretary to that great captain, at a 
time when he had not only to conduct the 
military correspondence of the army, but 
also the correspondence with, the Govern- 
ment at home, with the Secretary of State, 
with the Secretary at War, and with the 


| Portuguese and Spanish Governments. 
having discovered that such a maneeuvre | 


This was business amply sufficient to em- 


| ploy any office in this country which has 


the most business to perform, and yet it 
was all performed by Lord Raglan, owing 
to the clear head and facility of despatch 
which he possessed, amid the hurry of 
arms; and that without for a moment 
allowing his attention to be diverted from 
his duties in the field. After accompany- 
ing the Duke of Wellington in his long 
eareer, and being severely wounded, he 
was at length appointed to a position in 
the service in which he was called upon to 
perform other and more important duties 
to his country. And if the character of 
the army of this country has been in any 
degree exalted, and if the selection for 
promotion that has been made shows how 
much desert has been attended to, it is in 
a great degree to Lord Raglan that the 
country has been indebted for these re- 
sults. Such was the man, therefore, who 
was appointed by Her Majesty to com- 
mand the army in the East; and let me 
say, further, that having been so appoint- 
ed, he at once commanded the confidence 
and affection of the British army, and in 
a very short time he obtained the entire con- 
fidence and the hearty co-operation of the 
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generals of our Ally, the Emperor of the 
French. When we have to consider that 
our operations were to be conducted in com- 
mon, and that they were to be conducted in 
common with the forces of an ally with 
whom we had not been at all events ac- 
customed to co-operate in the field, how- 
ever intimate the alliance between the two 
Governments might have been during a 
period of peace, the House and the coun- 
try will see that it was not only by his 
decision and valour in the field—and 
greater valour was never displayed—but 
that it was likewise by other and no less 
necessary qualities, that Lord Raglan has 
been of so much service to his country. 
And now, Sir, I will proceed to that 
expedition and those contests in which 
some of the best blood of this country has 
been shed ; and when I say the best blood 
of this country, I by no means intend to 
refer to any particular rank, military or 
social; for I feel that among the best 
blood of this country is the blood of those 
sons of labour who, having entered the 
military profession, haye devoted their 
whole hearts to their duties—men who 
have stood in the field of battle without 
the hope or expectation of being distin- 
guished by those rewards by which men in 
higher stations are often swayed, but who 
have performed their duty nobly, reckless 
even of their lives, at the same time with 
a feeling of religious obligation that all 
must admire; for while they have en- 
dured with the greatest firmness the as- 
saults of their enemies, they have shrunk 
with the utmost avoidance from commit- 
ting the slightest outrage upon any one. 
Iam confident that these children of the 
peasantry of England are of no less worth 
in blood and courage than the sons of the 
highest and the noblest of the land. The 
embarkation of the British troops took 
place towards the end of August. Ina 
despatch of the 29th of that month Lord 
Raglan mentions the acknowledgments 
that he thinks are due to the officers of 
the British navy (of which I shall take 
notice hereafter, when I come to that part 
of the Vote) for the assistance they had 
given in order to effect the embarkation of 
80 great a number of troops. The ex- 
pedition proceeded to the Crimea. There 
was some question with respect to the 
place of disembarkation. Lord Raglan 
himself preceded the fleet in a swift 
Steamer, surveyed the coast, and found 
that some points which had been thought 
of as landing-places for the troops were 
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guarded by numerous redoubts and fortifi- 
cations, and at length fixed upon a place 
for disembarkation, to which he obtained 
the assent of Marshal St. Arnaud, the 
commander of the French army. This 
selection was so judicious that the whole 
army was disembarked without opposition, 
and the important operation was effected 
safely and completely in the course of two 
days. Here was already a proof of the 
skill of Lord Raglan, which was calculated 
to give great satisfaction to this country. 
Having landed on the 14th of September, 
the army proceeded, and effected a march 
of considerable length on the 19th. On 
the 20th of the month they marched two 
miles further, and, finding the Russian 
army intrenched on the heights above the 
Alma, they attacked it, and in the course 
of two hours made themselves masters of 
those heights, the Russian army making 
no further attempt to retake and occupy 
that position. It was a position well 
chosen and of great natural strength—so 
strong that the right of the Russian posi- 
tion was quite unassailable from the pre- 
cipitous nature of the ground; and it is 
generally believed that Prince Menchikoff, 
who there commanded, said it was a posi- 
tion in which the allied army might be kept 
at bay for three weeks, and be thereby pre- 
vented from proceeding to the siege of 
Sebastopol. Yet such was the brilliant 
valour of the British and French troops 
that they carried those heights. The 
Light Division of the British army having 
encountered a heavy shower of musketry 
and grape which, for a time, thinned their 
ranks, the brigade of the Guards and the 
llighlanders came up and attacked the 
position with such vigour and determina- 
tion that the Russians yielded the heights, 
never again to attempt their occupation. 
I have already said that, with regard to 
the details of this action, Lord Raglan has 
told them in the clearest and fullest man- 
ner. I may mention, however, some cir- 
cumstances relating to that noble Lord 
himself. Marshal St. Arnaud carried at 
the same time the left of the Russian posi- 
tion. The charge of the French was so 
impetuous and so vigorous that the Rus- 
sians yielded the ground, and the French 
army was established on the heights which 
they had occupied. On the British side 
great masses of troops were collected. © 
Lord Raglan, seeing the great force with 
which he had to contend, desired an officer 
of his staff to go to a height which he 
pointed out, and see if there was any 
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chance of approaching it with our guns. | cordingly necessary, when it was consider- 
The officer returned and said he thought | ed whether those works should be attacked 
it was possible, and Lord Raglan imme-|—whether the army should proceed, as 
diately directed two guns to be carried to | had been originally intended, to attack the 
the height. The Russian artillery was north side of Sebastopol, or whether some 
so powerful and so incessant that many | other course should not be taken? It was 
of the artillerymen who manned those guns | decided that, instead of occupying them- 
were killed in ascending the height; but | selves in reducing these works, the army 
the guns were placed where Lord Raglan | should at once and at all risks, march 
had desired, and an officer of his own staff | across the woods to the south of Sebasto- 
fired the first shots that were discharged | pol and endeavour to make themselves 
from them. They were not effective; but | masters of Balaklava. That march was 
presently they got the range, and other accomplished on the 25th of September 
shots were so well directed against the | with great skill, the army being exposed, 
masses of the Russian infantry, and made | of course, to the dangers of a flank attack 
such chasms in their ranks, that after a| while they were performing it; but it was 
time the whole mass began to move, the | most successfully performed. They seem 
columns were shaken, and the Russians | to have surprised the Russian commander, 
compelled to retreat. This was a proof,| for the rearguard of the Russian force 
as I think, conclusive of his skill as a|was met on the right of Sebastopol, be- 
general—his seeing with so much accuracy | tween Bakshiserai and that place. The 
in what point the enemy could be assailed, | English and French army proceeded with- 
and directing, with that coolness which | out difficulty to make themselves masters 
belonged to him, and with that decision | of the heights and the country between 
which is likewise his characteristic, the | Balaklava and Sebastopol—an operation 
mode in which the vast forces of the| which was performed with great skill and 
enemy might be most successfully op-| success. But immediately after this ope- 
posed. While I speak of the coolness of| ration Lord Raglan had to lament that 
Lord Raglan, I may, perhaps, be per- | the officer with whom he had co-operated, 
mitted to mention what has been named; with whom he had consulted both as to 
by an officer of his own staff—that, think- | the original decision upon the undertaking 
ing he exposed himself too much—that he | of the expedition, the means of embarka- 
had gone too far in advance, a place where | tion and disembarkation, and the fight of 
the Russian fire was exceedingly hot, and| the Alma, was so reduced by illness that 
that the life of a commander ought not to | he could no longer continue the command. 
be so risked—one of his staff said to him | Marshal St. Arnaud, with that heroic spi- 
that he thought he was exposing himself | rit which distinguished him, determined to 
too much; when Lord Raglan’s answer | persevere to the last in performing his 
was, ‘‘ Don’t speak to me now; I am/|duty to his Sovereign and his country. 
busy.”’ There is nothing of epigrammatic | He was determined that, though in a few 
wit, there is nothing, perhaps, of heroic | weeks, perhaps in a few days, nothing 
sentiment in these words, but they were| but his cold dust might remain, that dust 
the words of an English gentleman atten-| should not be without its laurels. He re- 
tive to his duty, and quite regardless of| tired from the field, went on board the 
any danger while he was discharging it. | fleet, and in a day afterwards expired. 
After the battle of the Alma the army; We must all lament an officer who had 
halted for a time, while both the military| shown so much gallantry and so much 
and the seamen of the fleet were employed | heroism, and with whom our own army 
in assisting the wounded, in carrying the| had so much reason to be satisfied; and 
wounded to the ships, and in burying the| we shall always acknowledge him as an 
dead. The English and French army | officer who, to the last day of his life, had 
then proceeded, and the river Katcha was | performed his duty. I cannot omit here 
crossed without any difficulty, the Rus-| the words in which Marshal St. Arnaud 
sians having abandoned all defence of that | spoke of the conduct of Lord Raglan at 
river; but when they came to the Belbek} the battle of the Alma, because they are 
they found on the course of that river] words coming from the chief of the army 
certain works of defence which the Rus-| of another nation, and which, while they 
sians had constructed to prevent the dis-| show the generosity of the writer, at the 
embarkation of the military stores of the|same time worthily show the character 
allied forces. Great consultation was ac-'of him who was the object of them. 
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‘*The bravery of Lord Raglan,’ 
(Marshal St. Arnaud) “rivals that of an- 
tiquity. In the midst of cannon and mus- | 
ket shot he displayed a calmness which never , 
left him.’’ The command of the French | 
army then fell into the hands of General 
Canrobert; and it is with great satisfaction 
I can state that, both in previous concert 
and ever since he has had that command, 
Lord Raglan and General Canrobert have 
acted together with the rivalry only who 
should best serve the common cause—with 
no other rivalry, with no species of jealousy, 
but each admiring and applauding the cha- 
racter and actions of the other. On the 
28th of September the army occupied the 
heights in the neighbourhood of Sebastopol. 
About ten days had elapsed when, after a 
full examination of the ground, the im- 
pression of Sir John Burgoyne and other 
eminent officers—but I mention Sir John 
Burgoyne because he was best qualified to 
give an opinion on the subject—their im- 
pression was, that the task would be far 
more difficult than had been supposed. It 
had been imagined that, the regular fortifi- 
cations of Sebastopol on the land side never 
having been perfected, the allied armies 
might have begun operations close to the | 
town, and destroyed those defences—they | 
considered that with such artillery as they , 
had, the capture of the town might have | 
been readily effected. When I look back | 
to the letters that were written at that! 
time by various officers and transmitted to | 
us by our Ambassador at Constantinople, I 
find a confident anticipation that Sebasto- 
pol would soon fall. Sir John Burgoyne, 
however, on examining the ground, found 
that, as the hills where they parted and fell | 
towards Sebastopol opened into wide ra- | 
vines separated from each other, the troops 
that were placed on one part of a hill could 
not co-operate with those on the other: he 
therefore found that it would be very diffi- 
cult to carry on the operations in the way | 
originally intended, and that it would be | 
dangerous, above all, to leave any part of | 
the English forees unsupported on such 

ground as I have described this part of the | 
neighbourhood of Sebastopol to be. It, 
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one of a very distant kind; for the Rus- 
sians, having a great quantity of heavy 
artillery in Sebastopol, having likewise all 
the guns of their large fleet which lay in 
the harbour, and having a considerable gar- 
rison, besides the erews of the ships, and 
without counting the population of Sebas- 
topol, would have a force equal to, if not 
superior to that of the allies. From that 
moment, therefore, the task became one of 
very great labour and difficulty ; but both 
on the French side and on the side of the 
British nothing was left undone in order 
to hasten on the works, and to open a for- 
midable fire on the Russian fortifications. 
On the 17th of October that fire was open- 
ed, and produced very considerable effect. 
Many of the guns in the Russian batteries _ 
were dismounted, and some of their works 
were for a time nearly destroyed. At the 
same time the fleets, both English and 
French, came near the forts towards the 
seaside, and opened a most formidable fire 
for some hours against those defences ; 
but, that fire not having produced the 
effect of leaving the place open to the 
immediate assault of the allies, the Rus- 
sians occupied the night always in repair- 
ing the defences which had been destroyed, 
and in replacing other guns as substitutes 
for those whieh had been dismounted. In 
this manner, therefore, the siege went on 
till the 25th of October ; when the Russians, 
coming round by the valley of the Teher- 
naya, made an attack on our outposts at 
Balaklava. These redoubts were occupied 
by Turks, and the Russians succeeded in 
making themselves masters of them. They 
advanced a great force of cavalry; but the 
heavy cavalry of the British, not regarding 
their superiority of numbers, attacked them 


with great gallantry, and forced them to 


retire. On the same day, by the miscon- 
struction of an order that had been given 
by Lord Raglan, an attack was made by 
the light cavalry upon the line of the Rus- 
sians, comprehending their batteries of ar- 


tillery, which were guarded by other bat- 


teries in flank, and by large bodies of 
infantry and cavalry. Nothing could be 





was accordingly resolved to bring as much | more distinguished than the bravery of the 
heavy artillery into the batteries as could | British troops on this occasion. I believe 
be brought, and our soldiers, day after day | at no time in the annals of the British 
and night after night, laboured with singu- | army has courage been more signally dis- 
lar perseverance in order to place in posi-| played. We may lament the misconstrue-. 
tion a sufficiently large amount of heavy | tion that occurred—we may lament the 
guns to destroy the defences of the place. | fruitless result of the action, and that it 
“But it was obvious that, from the moment | did not produce the effect which, under 

different circumstances, it might have 


0 


that determination—that necessary deter- | 
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caused; but that cagnot be the least 
disparagement to the valour of these men, 
who were ready, at any risk, and with 
these immense odds against them, to 
charge the enemy they saw before them 
and whom they were directed to attack. 
The works of the siege continued, those 
works being in themselves very laborious, 
occupying a far more than ordinary propor- 
tion of the besieging force, and the more 
fatiguing because a great portion of the 
men had been taken away by sickness— 
cholera having not yet ceased in the camp 
of the allies. It was in this state of things 
that an immense effort was made by the 
commanders of the Russian forces—per- 
haps I should rather say, by the Emperor 
ot Russia himself, for two of his sons were 
present—in order to overwhelm the forces 
of the allies, which remained on the one 
side, besieging a great fortified place with 
& numerous garrison and intrenchments 
defended by a prodigious artillery, and, on 
the other, confronted by a Russian army. 
That attempt was made, it has been said, 
by 60,000 men; but I think it probable 
that the number was not less than 80,000. 
They were troops who had not been pre- 
sent at the battle of the Alma troops 
did not know the enemy they had to 
encounter. These troops, raised to the 
utmost pitch of fanaticism, and, it is 
said, their courage animated by other 
means, came in yast columns to the attack 
of the British position on the heights of 
Inkerman on the 5th of November. Lord 
Raglan has related the events of that bat- 
tle. He has stated how, in the darkness 
of the night and in the fog of the morning, 
the Russians were able to place a very 
large artillery foree—not less than nine- 
ty pieces—and to advance vast columns 
close to the English position. In that 
darkness and thickness of the fog it was 
impossible to exercise the powers and the 
discrimination of a commander. It was 
impossible to survey the field or to direct 
operations. There were only about 8,000 
British soldiers in that field; but though 
their numbers were few—though they had 
been weakened by sickness and battle— 
though they presented themselves ragged 
from the labours and privations they had 
gone through—though, amid the darkness, 
they could hardly recognise the companions 
and comrades of their own regiments— 
though a great portion of them came after 
twenty-four hours’ hard work in the 
trenches—though they had not time even 
to take a scanty meal before they met this 
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powerful enemy, yet they retained un- 
quenched and unquenchable the spirit of 
British soldiers, and that spirit bore them 
on to victory. It was, as my right hon. 
Friend the Secretary at War truly said 
the other night, the battle of the soldiers. 
But yet that band of heroes, exposed as 
they were to an artillery against which 
nothing for a very long time could have 
stood, might have been—not driven from 
the field or defeated—but might at last 
have been forced to lay down their lives 
on the heights, which the enemy, in conse- 
quence of their overwhelming numbers, 
might then have occupied, had there not 
at this very moment arrived, after the 
English had for hours withstood a most 
determined attack, a reinforcement of our 
French Allies, commanded by General 
Bosquet, one of the most distinguished 
chiefs in the French Army, who directed 
with great skill and valour the troops he 
led to the spot. The French soldiers 
rushed on with such impetuosity that they 
saved the day, and preserved both armies 
from disasters which might otherwise have 
overwhelmed them had the Russians gained 
any part of the position, and from that 
had been able to continue the attack 
against the Allied forces. Still, including 
these French troops, there were but 14,000 
men of the Allies engaged in this famous 
action; and I believe, in respect to the 
destruction of the enemy, scarcely any 
battle has been equal to it. More than 
5,000 dead were left on the field of battle 
by the Russians, and it would be a mode- 
rate estimate to say that three times as 
many must have been wounded; so that 
these 14,000 Allied troops caused a loss 
to the enemy of far more than their own 
number. I believe, Sir, that no modern 
annals contain the history of a battle which 
redounds more to the honour of those who 
gained it than the one I am now alluding 
to. It has cost, indeed, the loss of many 
a gallant man—it has caused desolation 
and misery to many families, but I am 
persuaded that the renown of that battle 
will last and its effects will be appreciated 
for generations to come. We have seen 
that in the course of that battle, there 
were many vicissitudes of success; but we 
have seen that the heroism of those brave 
troops prevailed; and they who had to 
meet such troops—they who have to give 
an account of what it is to attack such 
troops—will be slow to think that Russia 
can ever gain the advantage in the war 
she is now waging against soldiers so indo- 
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mitable. I will now advert only to the 
general operations of the siege, and to the 
assistance we have received from the Navy. 
The general operations of the siege, as I 
have stated, have been conducted by offi- 
cers of great experience, and have been of 
the most laborious kind. The sufferings 
and privations of our troops have been 
such as never before were equalled; and, 
in alluding to the losses we have sustained, 
I cannot omit mentioning one name—the 
name of a general who fell at the battle of 
Inkerman—because, from his character, 
his talents, and his former services, the 
country had every reason to expect to see 
in him a complete military commander. I 
allude to Sir George Cathcart. Possessed 
of great ability and of a high spirit, he 
was so universally esteemed that, when 
the question of sending out a Governor to 
the Cape upon some emergency arose, that 
great military authority the Duke of Wel- 
lington concurred in thinking that no more 
skilful commander and no wiser chief could 
be selected than Sir George Cathcart. 1 
remember witnessing last year, after he 
had just returned to this country from that 
important mission in which he had fulfilled 
the expectations of his Sovereign and his 
country, the joy and exultation with which 
he hailed his good fortune in being at once 
appointed to a command in the Crimea. 
To the last hour of his life—to the last 
moment of his life—according to those 
who saw him, that feeling of joy and exul- 
tation seems to have continued, and he 
appears to have had no other ambition and 
no other wish than to devote his life to his 
country, and to spend the last drop of his 
blood in her service. Such are the men 
who do honour to this country, and by this 
country the name of Sir George Cathcart 
never will be forgotten. 

Sir, having said thus much with respect 
to the Army, I now have to state that it 
will also be my duty to propose a Vote of 
Thanks to the Navy for their co-operation. 
I have mentioned that Lord Raglan, at 
the commencement of the operations, said 
that the zeal and efficiency of the Navy in 
performing the service of embarking and 
landing the troops was beyond all praise, 
and that from Admiral Dundas down to 
the lowest sailor there were exhibited the 
same zeal and the same eagerness to dis- 
charge the duty efficiently. He notices 
especially the conduct of Sir E. Lyons. 
In relating the Battle of the Alma, and 
after expressing his deep feeling of grati- 
tude to the officers and men of the Royal 
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Navy, he says, in words which I think I 
ought to quote— 

“ They watched the progress of the day with 
the most intense anxiety; and, as the best way 
of evincing their participation in our success, and 
their sympathy in the sufferings of the wounded, 
they never ceased from the close of the battle till 
we left the ground this morning to provide for the 
sick and wounded, and to carry them down to the 
beach, a labour in which some of the officers even 
volunteered to participate—an act which I shall 
never cease to recollect with the warmest thank- 
fulness. I mention no names, fearing I might 
omit some who ought to be spoken of; but none 
who were associated with us spared any exertion 
they could apply to so sacred a duty. Sir Edmund 
Lyons, who had charge of the whole, was, as al- 
ways, most prominent in rendering assistance and 
providing for emergencies.” 


Thus it is that he speaks of that distin- 
guished officer, who, together with those 
men who so acted, is an honour to the pro- 
fession to which he belongs, and from 
whom, I trust, we may expect, in the 
course of the war in which we are now 
engaged, great and brilliant services. A 
man of greater ability, in whatever duty 
he may be employed, I scarcely ever met 
with, and his meritorious conduct is well 
known to his country. After this opera- 
tion, Sir Edmund Lyons was again most 
forward in the operations at Balaklava, 
entering the harbour at the same time that 
Lord Raglan was descending upon that 
place, and from that moment to the pre- 
sent he has been most prominent in ren- 
dering every ‘assistance to the army. 
After the fire against Sebastopol had com- 
menced, Lord Raglan and General Canro 
bert asked Admiral Dundas and Hamelin 
to co-operate with the fire of their ships 
on the batteries on the sea side. This 
service was willingly undertaken. The 
injury, as I have said, to the land bat- 
teries was not such as to justify the troops 
in attempting an immediate assault, and 
therefore the fire of the ships did not pro- 
duce effect, except for the time; but had 
the army been able by their batteries on 
shore to lay open the place, as seemed to 
have been expected, then the diversion 
caused by the navy would have been most 
useful, I believe that every officer en- 
gaged on that service performed his duty 
most excellently, and to the perfect satis- 
faction of his superiors. 

After moving these votes, I shall next 
venture to propose one of an unusual 
character—one, perhaps, without prece- 
dent—but, considering the feeling of the 
country, one to which this House will no 
doubt readily agree. I mean to propose a 
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Vote of Thanks to General Canrobert, and 
to the French officers and men who have 
co-operated with Her Majesty’s forces. Sir, 
such has been the feeling created by the 
gallant acts performed by Englishmen and 
Frenchmen conjointly—two manly nations 
that have always respected each other— 
that I believe the bonds of friendship thus 
formed between two nations will not be 
easily dissevered. These two nations, the 
most enlightened, the most intelligent, and 
the most spirited of Europe, may well act 
in alliance together, and give an example 
to the world of duties resolutely performed 
and of high principles adequately main- 
tained. 

Sir, I likewise mean to propose a Vote 
lamenting the fate of those who have 
perished in these actions; and offering 
the expression of our condolence to the 
families of those brave men who have 
died in the service of the country. I wish 
there was not a part of the task I have to 
perform which, though I think I cannot 
omit it, I cannot approach without some 
feeling of repugnance. All the accounts 
we have received from those who witnessed 
the battle of Inkerman—and there are 
some similar accounts with respect to the 
battle of the Alma; but all those relating 
to the battle of Inkerman state, that when 
the officers and soldiers of the allied army 


fell wounded on the field of battle, the Rus- | 


sians, instead of taking them prisoners, 
bayoneted these unfortunate men on the 
field. Lord Raglan and General Canro- 
bert, deeming the introduction of such a 
practice so abhorrent from humanity, and 
a departure from the usages of civilised 
warfare, were of opinion that it ought not 
to pass unnoticed; and consequently Lord 
Raglan ordered evidence to be taken by 
the Judge Advocate on the spot. Twenty- 
four witnesses, officers and soldiers, were 
examined, and they deposed to having 
witnessed those acts of barbarity on the 
part of the Russian soldiers, instigated, as 
they thought, in some instances by Rus- 
sian officers. The commander of the allies 
sent an officer with a flag of truce to Prince 
Menchikoff, to represent the circumstances 
to him, and to state that he felt quite con- 
vineed that such acts must have been com- 
mitted against the Prince’s orders, and to 
express a hope that the Russian com- 
mander would take measures to prevent 
such barbarities in future. I wish I could 


state that the answer of Prince Menchikoff 
expressed that horror which might have 
been expected from an officer in his posi- 
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tion at such inhuman acts. He stated 
that it was not the custom of the Russian 
army to give no quarter; but he added, 
that the Russian troops might have been 
excited, because a church had been sacked 
by some detachment of the allied forces. 
It is said—whether truly or not I do not 
know—that a church had been entered by 
some of the allied soldiers, and had been 
sacked; but that that circumstance should 
be mentioned as any palliation of acts so 
barbarous as I have alluded to, is, I 
must say, not to the credit of the Rus- 
sian commander. We all know what 
was the conduct of the French and Eng- 
lish soldiers towards each other, when 
they met in conflict on the battle-fields of 
the last war. We all know that in the 
Peninsula, after a battle was over, they 
would meet on the banks of the same 
stream, with their cross-belts off, as the 
Duke of Richmond said, help one another, 
and converse together in the most friendly 
manner, showing that they mutually re- 
spected each other. We all know that 
when a vidette was seen by the advancing 
army, whether English or French, the 
troops approaching scorned to fire on or 
capture a man standing alone, but, help- 
ing him on with his knapsack, they told 
him to fall back on his own comrades. 
Such actions, Sir, are characteristic of 
civilised nations, and in such a spirit one 
would have hoped that this war in the 
nineteenth century would have been con- 
ducted. The atrocities I have alluded to 
show, not certainly that any Russian Gene- 
ral would order such cruel acts to be com- 
mitted—not certainly that the great Sove- 
reign of the Russian empire would counte- 
nance them—but that the enemy we have 
to deal with, if they should ever obtain a 
dominion over any great part of Europe, 
would, instead of civilising and improving, 
not only destroy the arts of peace, but 
barbarise the practices of war. I there- 
fore trust for this, among other reasons, 
that the cause of England and France 
may be triumphant, believing that it is 
connected with all the best interests of 
civilisation, with the progress of humanity, 
and with the spread of real religion. Men 
who had been thus excited by fanaticism, 
as we know the Russians were previously 
to the Battle of Inkerman, who were 
called upon in the name of the Christian 
religion to take up arms and go into the 
field of battle, were guilty, within a few 
hours, of acts such as I have stated. Let 
us trust that the Government of Russia, 
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ashamed of these deeds, will take some 
means to prevent their repetition. 

Sir, there is one thing further I have to 
say, and that of a more agreeable nature 
to myself, and with respect to which I 
trust I shall have the concurrence of this 
House. It was said, in reference to one 
of the victories gained in the course of the 
last war, by Mr. Wyndham, that, for his 
part, he would rather have to celebrate a 
gallant feat of arms performed by the 
British army, than the conquest of a whole 
archipelago of sugar islands. I am con- 
vinced that that saying of his was as 
spirited and wise as it was forcible and 
pointed. It is in these things that the 
life of a nation is seen; it is by actions 
such as we have to commemorate to-day, 
that the spirit of a nation is maintained 
from age to age. It is by battles and 
victories such as we have the glory to re- 
cord in our history—by battles such as 
the French have likewise to record in their 
annals—it is by battles and victories such 
as those to which I have had to call the 
attention of the House to-day, that each 
nation owes its separate existence; and it 
is such exploits that make each country 
ready to defend its independence at any 
cost. We have been for years, all of us, 
the Parliament, the people, every class, 
engaged in speculations and practices con- 
nected with the progress of wealth, the 
arts, machinery, and improvements of 
peace; and we have shown that these 
studies and that devotion to these pursuits 
have not in the least abated the courage 
which belongs to the entire nation. We 
have shown, whether English, Scotch, or 
Irish, that a similar spirit animates the 
whole United Kingdom, and that we are 
ready to peril in a just cause all that is 
most dear to men. I say again, Sir, that 
the victories which have been gained in 
such a cause as the present, and with such 
a spirit as the nation has shown, must not 
only redound to the fame and glory of the 
country for future generations, but enable 
it to present itself to all aftertime as an 
object of regard, respect, and admiration 
to the whole world. The noble Lord con- 
cluded by moving the several Votes of 
Thanks, which are identical with those 
moved by the Duke of Neweastle in the 
House of Lords—see p. 323. 

Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, there have been 
occasions in the history of this country, 
when Votes similar to these have been pro- 
posed to the House, when Members have 
entered into criticisms upon the conduct of 
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commanders and the policy of Ministers ; 
but I em sure that however much we may 
venerate Parliamentary precedents, the 
House must have sympathised with the 
noble Lord, when he said that to-night 
there would be no difference of opinion 
upon the Motion which he was about to 
submit to our notice. Sir, the noble Lord 
has treated the theme which he has intro- 
duced in a manner so entirely worthy of 
its interest, that it would be unnecessary 
and unbecoming in me to enter into any 
detail of those actions which recently com- 
manded the admiration of the world. But, 
Sir, I feel that I am expressing the opinion 
of all present when I say that this is no 
common war, that will some day be covered 
with the mere dust of history. I feel, Sir, 
that this is a war which will rank with 
those great struggles that produce not 
only historians, but in time poets even, to 
celebrate their lasting achievements ; like 
those famous deeds of the Crusades, handed 
down to the wonder and admiration of men 
—and many of which have been accom- 
plished in the memorable region where 
these great exploits are occurring. If I 
may for a moment allude to what seems to 
me a characteristic feature, there is a sin- 
gular completeness in this the first cam- 
paign of the allied armies which has scarcely 
attracted observation. The campaign com- 
mences by the allied troops taking by storm 
one of the most difficult positions in the 
world, an almost impregnable position ; and 
it concludes virtually two months after by 
the same force defending a similar position 
from a similar attack by an immense force. 
Thus we see, both in assault and in defence, 
the same troops, exhibiting the same admir- 
able and unequalled qualities. Between 
these almost epic events, I ought not to for- 
get there is a brilliant episode—the fight of 
Balaklava—that was a feat of chivalry, 
fiery with consummate courage, and bright 
with flashing valour ; and though I cannot 
presume, with the authority of the noble 
Lord, to single out the names of great 
commanders for the applause of the House 
of Commons—I cannot forget, I cannot 
refrain from calling to your recollection, 
that the two commanders on that memor- 
able occasion almost recently sat amongst 
us on these benches, and that they, I am 
sure, will peculiarly value the sympathy of — 
the colleagues whom they have quitted. 
Sir, the noble Lord has very properly said 
that it is not for us to criticise the tactics 
and the strategy of campaigns ; but it is 
open to us to draw some moral conclusions 
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from the great events which are occurring 
around us; and we may at least draw 
this conclusion from the war which has 
broken out. I think what has occurred 
has shown that the arts of peace, practised 
by a free people, are not enervating. I 
think that the deeds to which the noble 
Lord has referred, both of the com- 
manders and the common soldiers, have 
shown that education has not a tendency 
to diminish, but to refine and raise, the 
standard of the martial character, In 
these we may proudly recognise the might 
and prowess of a free and ancient people, 
led by their natural and traditionary chiefs. 
These are all cireumstances and conditions 
whieh are favourable to our confidence in 
the progress of civilisation, and flattering, 
I hope, to the consciousness of every Eng- 
lishman. Sir, there is one point on which 
I could have wished that the noble Lord 
had also touched—I know there were so 
many subjects which he could not avoid 
touching, that I share the admiration of 
the House at the completeness with which 
he appeared to have mastered all his 
themes ; but when the noble Lord recalled 
to our recollection the deeds of admirable 
valour and of heroic conduct that have 
been achieved on the heights of Alma, 
Balaklava, and Inkerman, I could haye 
wished that the noble Lord had also pub- 
licly recognised that the deeds of heroism 
in this campaign have not been merely 
confined to the field of battle. We ought 
to remember the precious lives given to 
the pestilence of Varna, and to the inhos- 
pitable shores of the Black Sea; these 
men, in my opinion, were animated by as 
heroic a spirit as those who have yielded 
up their lives amid the flash of artillery 
and the triumphant sound of trumpets. 
No, Sir, language cannot do justice to 
the endurance of our troops under the 
extreme and terrible privations which cir- 
cumstances have obliged them to endure. 
The high spirit of an English gentleman 
might have sustained him under cireum- 
stances which he could not have anticipated 
to encounter ; but the same proud patience 
has been found amongst the rank and file; 
and it is these moral qualities which have 
contributed as much as others apparently 
more brilliant, to those great victories 
which we are now acknowledging. Sir, 
the noble Lord has taken a wise and 
gracious course in combining with the 
Thanks which he is about to propose to- 
night to the British Army and Navy, the 
Thanks also of the House of Commons to 
Mr. Disraeli 
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the army of our ally. Sir, that alliance, 
which has now for some time prevailed 
between the two great nations of France 
and England, has in peace been produc- 
tive of advantage; but it is the test to 
which it has been put by recent circum- 
stances which, in my opinion, will tend 
more than any other cause to confirm and 
consolidate that intimate union. That 
alliance, Sir, is one which does not de- 
pend on dynasties and diplomacy. It is 
one which has been sanctioned by names 
to which we all look up with respect, or 
with feelings even of a higher character. 
The alliance between France and Eng- 
land was inaugurated by the imperial 
mind of Elizabeth, and sanctioned by 
the profound sagacity of Cromwell. It 
exists not more from feelings of mutual 
interest than from feelings of mutual re- 
spect, and I believe that it will be main- 
tained by a noble spirit of emulation, Sir, 
there is still another point upon which, 
although with hesitation, I will advert for 
a moment. I am distrustful of my own 
ability to deal becomingly with a theme on 
which the noble Lord so well touched ; but 
nevertheless I feel that I must vefer to it. 
I was glad to hear from the noble Lord 
that he intends to propose a vote of con- 
dolence with the relatives of those who 
have fallen in this contest. Sir, we have 
already felt even in this chamber of public 
assembly how bitter have been the conse- 
quences of this war. We cannot throw 
our eyes over the accustomed benches 
where we miss many gallant and genial 
faces without feeling our hearts ache, our 
spirits sadden, and even our eyes moisten. 
But if that be our feeling here, when we 
miss the long companions of our public 
lives and labours, what must be the anguish 
and desolation which now darken so many 
hearths? Never, Sir, has the youthful 
blood of the country been so profusely 
lavished as it has been in this eause 
—never has a greater sacrifice been made, 
and for ends which more fully sanctify 
the sacrifice—but we can hardly hope 
now, in the greenness of the wound, that 
even these recollections can serve a8 & 
source of solace. Young women, who have 
become widows almost as soon as they had 
become wives—mothers, who have lost not 
only their sons, but the brethren of those 
sons—heads of families, who have seen 
abruptly closed all their hopes of an 
hereditary line —these are pangs which 
even the consciousness of duty performed, 
which even the lustre of glory won, ¢an- 
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not easily or speedily alleviate and as- 
suage. But let us indulge, at least, in 
the hope—in the conviction—that the 
time will come when the proceedings of 
this evening may be to such persons a 
source of consolation—and when the 
memory of those who are departed may 
be mitigated by the recollection that 
their death is, at least, associated with 
imperishable deeds—with a noble cause— 
and with a nation’s gratitude. The right 
hon. Gentleman concluded by seconding 
the Motion of the noble Lord, 

The first Resolution having been put— 

Lorp HOTHAM said, unwilling as he 
was at all times to trespass upon the 
House, he could not reconcile it to his 
feelings to refrain from expressing how 
cordially he was prepared to concur in the 
Motion which the noble Lord the Presi- 
dent of the Council had made. The noble 
Lord had alluded to the time when he hap- 
pened to be at the head-quarters of the 
Duke of Wellington during the Peninsular 
war, and to the opportunity which he had 
then of seeing how completely our present 
Commander in Chief in the Crimea per- 
formed all the various duties of the office 
which he then held. He was sorry to say, 
for one reason at least, that he but too 
well remembered that time also; but hav- 
ing, also, constantly seen Lord Raglan 
by the side of his illustrious chief, he 
rejoiced to find that he had turned the les- 
sons in the art of war which he had then 
received to such good account. He, there- 
fore, hoped it might be permitted to him, 
as one who had long known the noble Lord, 
though not with any degree of intimacy 
as to induce a feeling of partiality in his 
mind, but simply having learned to re- 
spect him for the manner in which he had 
discharged his public duties—he hoped it 
might be permitted him to express the 
satisfaction which he felt at seeing the 
noble Lord placed in a position of such 
eminence, and that he had been enabled 
to render services to the country of such a 
nature as to merit the Thanks of both 
Houses of Parliament. It would ill be- 
come him, after the speech of the noble 
Lord—a speech which, indeed, compre- 
hended everything necessary to be said on 
such an oceasion—to enter into any de- 
tails of the various matters to which the 
noble Lord had referred. He was confident, 
however numerous and however brilliant 
may have been the services which thearmies 
of this country had heretofore been called 
upon to perform, there had been no British 
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troops ever exposed to greater difficulties, 
to greater privations, to greater dangers 
than those to which they were now about 
to vote the Thanks of the House. He was 
anxious, also, to say that he thought the 
House of Commons had good reason to be 
proud when it recollected how many of its 
own Members had shared in the triumphs 
which they were now acknowledging. They 
had unfortunately lost some of those whom 
they had been in the habit of seeing on 
those benches; while others were still pre- 
served to them whom it was hoped would 
long be able to continue their import- 
ant services. According to the rules of 
the House there could be but one hon. 
Member, who, from his situation, would be 
mentioned by name, in this Vote—he 
meant the hon. and gallant Member for 
Westminster (Sir De Lacy Evans). The 
hon, and gallant Member might be assured 
that whatever differences of opinion may 
exist in that House between the party 
sitting opposite to him, and himself, they 
were not disposed less readily than those 
sitting on the other side of the House to 
appreciate his distinguished services, and 
that the proposal now before the House 
would be concurred in by those on the 
Opposition benches with the same cordiality 
as it would be agreed to by his nearest and 
dearest friends. But he must not forget 
that they were about to vote their Thanks 
likewise to the sister profession, It would 
be presumptuous in him, having no con- 
nection with the navy, to say more than that 
it fully deserved their Thanks. The British 
navy had done what it had always done— 
rendered ready and efficient co-operation 
and support to the British army. And 
quite sure he was, that if the British army 
was ever engaged in any operation, how- 
ever difficult, the success of which de- 
pended on the efficient assistance of the 
sister service, that that assistance would 
be rendered in the most ready, zealous, 
and meritorious manner. He would only 
add one word in allusion to another 
vote which the noble Lord intended to 
propose—that to the army of His Ma- 
jesty the Emperor of the French. Whe- 
ther that Vote was usual or unusual— 
whether it were sanctioned by precedent 
or not, he was of opinion that the occasion 
fully justified the course which the Govern- 
ment proposed to take, and he should as - 
fully and cordially concur in that Vote as 
in the other Votes which the noble Lord 
proposed. 

Mr. LAYARD said, that it had hitherto 
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always been his misfortune to act in oppo- 
sition to Her Majesty’s Government, and 
therefore it was now some consolation to 
be able to rise and join his voice in that of 
the general expression of gratitude and 
admiration for our army. As it had been 
his good fortune to be an eye-witness of 
the heroic conduct and sufferings of the 
army, he should feel that he was almost 
neglecting a duty if he did not express his 
cordial concurrence in this Vote. The 
noble Lord had given the House a detailed 
account of the campaign from the time of 
the landing in the Crimea to the battle of 
Inkerman; and he trusted that he (Mr. 
Layard) might now be allowed to men- 
tion to the House some few instances of 
individual heroism which had occurred in 
the course of that campaign, and which 
deserved especial notice. No sooner had 
our troops set foot on the shores of the 
Crimea, than, spite of the difficulties and 
discouragements to which they had before 
been exposed, they showed that they were 
made of the old British mettle. They 
wished but for one thing—to be led 
against the enemy. In the cavalry skir- 
mish which took place on the day of the 
advance previous to the battle of the Alma, 
Captain Maude, of the Horse Artillery, 
greatly distinguished himself, and by the 
skilful management of his guns, com- 
pletely drove back the Russian cavalry. 
On the following morning, a sight which 
had scarcely been ever before witnessed by 
most of those there, was presented to the 
British army. Those who reflected that 
the greater number of the men who were 
about to be engaged had never seen war 
before, trembled for the result. The 
storming and capture of the nearly im- 
impregnable position of the Alma was an 
achievement of unexampled valour. The 
combat on that day was worthily commenced 
by the French troops, and it was then that 
General Bosquet first displayed those great 
military qualities which had given him so 
high a reputation with both armies. The 
French soldiers under the command of that 
gallant officer scaled the almost inaccessible 
cliffs on the left flank of the Russians, and 
while they did so, the left of the British 
advanced on the centre and right flank. 
These gallant men carried everything be- 
fore them, and in less than three hours the 
enemy was completely defeated and the 
position occupied. While they paid a just 
tribute to the valour of the British and 
French troops, he could not forget the 
services rendered by the British navy. 


Mr. Layard 
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The representatives of those who fought 
under Nelson united, like their predeces- 
sors, the two great elements of heroism— 
the greatest courage combined with the 
greatest tenderness. On the memorable 
day of the Alma, though our sailors took 
no part in the action, they did all in 
their power to succour and sympathise 
with those who fought and bled in the 
common cause. On the day following the 
battle, the ships of the inshore squadron 
sent on shore their crews with hammocks, 
and before nightfall a large number of our 
wounded men were taken on board the fleet. 
After the celebrated flank march to Bala- 
klava—on which, he would not dwell—the 
siege commenced, and then the conduct of 
men who from morn to night passed their 
time in the trenches without food or shel- 
ter, under a severe climate, and at the 
same time exposed to the heavy fire of the 
enemy, exhibited instances of the noblest 
fortitude and heroism. He was sorry the 
noble Lord (Lord John Russell) had not 
alluded to the first battle of Inkerman, 
that of the 26th October, because it was 
a remarkable example of a small number 
of men defeating, with great loss, a very 
large force entirely on account of the ad- 
mirable mode in which they were handled. 
This feat was due to the ability of General 
Sir De Lacy Evans, who had thereby in- 
creased the high reputation which he pre- 
viously enjoyed in the British army. On 
the opening of the attack upon Sebastopol 
on the 17th October, the army and navy 
displayed equal courage; but his noble 
Friend having already spoken of the gallant 
actions of the army, he would mention two 
signal instances of heroism which had oc- 
curred in the navy. It would be recol- 
lected that that gallant commander, Sir 
Edmund Lyons, brought his ship, the 
Agamemnon, within 800 yards of such a 
mass of guns as was, perhaps, never be- 
fore brought to bear upon any vessel, and, 
with only two feet of water under his ves- 
sel’s keel, he received, from twelve o’clock 
in the day till nearly sunset, almost the en- 
tire fire of the Russian batteries. The 
depth of water in front of the batteries not 
being known, it was most important that 
soundings should be taken, in order to as- 
certain how near the Agamemnon could go 
to the shore. Admiral Lyons, therefore, 
sent for a young man named Ball, in com- 
mand of a small vessel, used for transport 
and towing purposes, and addressing him 
said, ‘Will you go in before me and sound, 
and, if you come out, you shall have your 
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commission?’’ The young man, without 
hesitating a moment, went on board of his 
ship, and with the utmost calmness ad- 
vanced before the Agamemnon under the 
most terrific fire, and, having performed 
the service required of him with the ut- 
most coolness, escaped untouched and re- 
ported the result to the Admiral. A feat 
of intrepid daring like this was scarcely 
excelled in the annals of warfare, and 
showed that our navy was still a nur- 
sery of heroes; and he noticed it in that 
House because it was an instance of the 
display of courage by an inferior officer 
which did not find its way into any official 
despatch. Again, during the action, at 
one time Admiral Lyons thought it neces- 
sary that some other ship should come in 
and take off part of the fire which was 
directed against the Agamemnon, and with 
this object he made signals, which unfor- 
tunately were not seen by the fleet. The 
Admiral having expressed his wish on the 
quarterdeck to communicate with some 
vessel of war, his own nephew—and this 
made the incident a more touching trait of 
heroism—his own nephew at once volun- 
teered to proceed in a small open boat to 
the Bellerophon. Having obtained his 
uncle’s consent, he went to that vessel, 
amidst a most terrible fire, and brought 
her to the side of the Agamemnon: this 
gallant officer was Lieutenant Coles. Ex- 
amples of this description showed how 
the old spirit of the British Navy still sur- 
vived; and in further corroboration of this 
fact he would relate an anecdote which he 
thought peculiarly characteristic of the 
British seamen,-and which was illustrative 
of the feelings with which Sir Edmund 
Lyons was regarded by the men under his 
command. Before the attack of the 17th 
a report prevailed that the Agamemnon, 
being at Balaklava, would not go into 
action, but that her commander was to 
take the charge of another steamer, and 
lead the attack. One day, therefore, Ad- 
miral Lyons was summoned to the quarter- 
deck, where he found the whole of his 
ship’s company assembled. The man whom 
they had chosen as their spokesman then 
advanced and said, that the ship’s com- 
pany had mustered together because they 
had heard that the Admiral was about to 
take the command of the squadron which 
was to attack the batteries of Sebastopol, 
but intended to lead in another ship ; and, 
said this man, speaking for the ship’s com- 
pany, “‘ We think it very hard, sir, that 
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none of the sport.”” The gallant Admiral 
at once assured them that, wherever he 
went, there his ship’s company should go 
too. The noble President of the Council, 
in describing the affair of Balaklava, had 
omitted an incident which was worthy of 
notice. The House was aware that our 
light cavalry charged between two flank- 
ing batteries—the one on its right and the 
other on its left ; and that before them was 
drawn up, he might almost say, the Rus- 
sian army—cavalry, artillery, and infantry. 
Our light cavalry fought their way under 
this terrifie fire with a heroism and a 
courage that were hardly paralleled, but 
were terribly cut up by the batteries on 
each flank, and in especial by one on the 
left. It should be remembered that at 
this critical period a squadron of Chasseurs 
d’Afrique were ordered to attack the bat- 
tery on the left, and with an indomitable 
valour, only equalled by that of our own 
troops, this small body of forty men ad- 
vanced against it under the deadliest fire, 
carrying it, and enabled the survivors of 
our devoted band to come out of action 
and return to their tents. Out of the 
forty Chasseurs who performed this ser- 
vice two officers and fourteen men were 
left dead on the field. And, while upon 
the subject of the battle of Balaklava, 
he must touch upon a topic on which he 
would appeal to the House’s sense of jus- 
tice to listen to him for an instant. He 
alluded to the conduct of the Turkish 
troops, which had been most severely re- 
flected on. It was easy to cast blame 
upon others when we perhaps deserved it 
in some degree ourselves ; and, although 
he admitted the possibility of British troops 
being able to hold the redoubts which were 
occupied by the Turks for a longer period 
than those troops did, yet, in order to cor- 
rect the misrepresentations that had been 
made relative to this matter, he begged 
leave to quote a passage from Lord Rag- 
lan’s despatch describing the action at 
Balaklava, in which his Lordship seemed 
to justify the abandoment of these redoubts 
by the Turks. Lord Raglan wrote— 

“ The low range of heights that runs across the 
plain at the bottom of which the town is placed 
was protected by four small redoubts hastily con- 
structed. Three of these had guns in them ; and 
ona higher hill, in front of the village of Camara, 
in advance of our right flank, was established a 
work of somewhat more importance. ‘These seve~- - 
ral redoubts were garrisoned by Turkish troops, 
no other force being at my disposal for their oc- 
cupation. .. The means of defending the 
extensive position which had been occupied by the 
Turkish troops in the morning having proved 
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wholly inadequate, I deemed it necessary, in con- 
currence with General Canrobert, to withdraw 
from the lower range of heights, and to concen- 
trate our foree, which will be increased by a con- 
siderable body of seamen to be landed from the 
ships under the authority of Admiral Dundas, im- 
mediately in front of the narrow valley leading 
into Balaklava, and upon the precipitous heights 
on our right, thus affording a narrower line of 
defence.” 


In fact, these redoubts were so hastily 
constructed as to have been untenable. 
The Cossacks jumped their horses over 
them, yet the Turks, though unsupported, 
did for some time defend them; and al- 
though, as he had said, they might perhaps 
have been defended some short time longer, 
no military authorities would be of opinion 
that they could have been successfully held 
for any considerable period. He had felt 
it only due to the Turkish troops to make 
that explanation to the House. He came 
now to the battle of Inkerman, which was 
indeed, as it had been described, one of 
the most glorious victories ever recorded. 
It would be recollected that General Sir 
De Lacy Evans mentioned in his despatch 
the names of three officers, among whom 
was Lieutenant Conolly, who bravely, at 
the head of their pickets, held their ground 
against an overwhelming mass of the ene- 
my for nearly half an hour; and that he 
also commended the bravery displayed by 
a sergeant named Sullivan. Now, in Lord 
Raglan’s despatch the names of the officers 
were specified, but that of the sergeant 
was omitted. He knew that this omission 
occurred by reason of a rule in the service, 
but he sincerely hoped that there would 
be some relaxation of the strict usage in 
this respect in future. At the second bat- 
tle of Inkerman the Russians advanced 
against our position at daybreak in enor- 
mous masses, Our Second Division at 
first had almost alone to resist this over- 
whelming foree, and yet regiment after 
regiment and company after company en- 
tered the field pm remained there fight- 
ing incessantly until their ammunition was 
exhausted and they were almost borne 
down by foree of numbers; at length 
General Bosquet came to their assist- 
ance ; and he (Mr. Layard) could not re- 
frain from bearing his testimony to the 
coolness and calm decision exhibited by 
that officer during this eventful day. 
Halting his division at first out of fire, 
he advanced with his staff to examine the 
position of the enemy, and then he sent his 
troops quickly into action to the assistance 
of ouy men in a manner which decided the 
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fortunes of the fight. The French troops 
then distinguished themselves beyond all 
praise. He could not, before he concluded, 
help referring to one other point. In the 
vessel which conveyed him homewards 
there was a large number of Frenchmen 
who had been wounded in the battles of 
the Crimea. Among them he saw many 
privates and non-commissioned officers, 
bearing on their breasts the order of the 
Legion of Honour and other orders of 
merit which had been conferred on them 
for their bravery. As these men stood 
before him, showing the pride with which 
they regarded the honours bestowed on 
them, he could not help feeling a deep 
regret that we had not some similar mode 
of testifying the country’s approval of 
such services. It occurred to him that 
there were men in our army who, though 
but its rank and file, would feel as proud 
of orders of merit, if given to them, as the 
officers who commanded them could be. 
It occurred to him that men who returned 
wounded or disabled to this country, with 
orders of merit on their breasts, would be 
more likely to have their future course in 
life beneficially shaped, and influenced by 
sentiments of honour and of a just pride, 
than men who were hastily or indiscrimi- 
nately rewarded in the field by small pecu- 
niary donations and gifts of that kind; and 
he therefore earnestly hoped that some 
higher mode would be adopted by the Go- 
vernment for acknowledging the prowess 
of our soldiery. In conclusion, allow him 
to say, that he was one of those few who 
thought the time had come when, without 
questioning its political -necessity, and 
however great might be the sacrifices im- 
posed by a struggle of this character, war 
was almost necessary for our national 
safety and our national honour. There 
had been many who believed that the 
people of this country had relapsed into a 
state of effeminacy—that a long peace of 
fifty years’ duration had destroyed that 
British spirit to which we owed our 
liberties and our high position in the scale 
of nations. The recent events in the 
Crimea must, however, have dissipated 
all such gloomy apprehensions—the troops 
who fought at Alma, though they had 
never seen a battle before, showed that 
they possessed the true British spirit. 
Would that that great Captain who had 
been the noblest exemple to the true 
British soldier had been permitted to 
tarry a little while longer among us, that 
he might have seen that the British soldier 
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had not degenerated! The feelings with 
which he joined in the Vote of that even- 
ing were greatly increased by the recollec- 
tion that, united with the vote to the 
British army, was a vote to the brave 
troops of our French ally, and he trust- 
ed that that friendship which had been 
cemented between the two armies in the 
field of battle might be still further foster- 
ed by sentiments of mutual admiration, 
confidence, and respect, and prove of 
lasting benefit to the civilised world, 
Mr. MONCKTON MILNES said, he 
wished to call the attention of the House 
to a practical point. This was a com- 
memoration, not only of the living, but of 
the dead. It was impossible to forget how 
many eyes had been closed in death in the 
region of the Crimea. He wished, there- 
fore, to suggest to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment that they should take into their im- 
mediate consideration the position of the fa- 
milies of those British officers who had died 
in the battle-field. When we asked the 
British officer to sacrifice his life for his 
country, we made upon him a just demand. 
But when by our army regulations we 
asked him to go forth for the defence of 
his country’s interests, and to leave his 
family in a reduced position, and in many 
eases in absolute penury, we asked more 
than a nation had a right to demand of 
any man. He (Mr. Milnes) was aware of 
the difficulties with which cases of the 
kind to which he referred were surrounded 
—he knew how the organisation of our 
army was mixed up with our social position 
—but he was sure that Her Majesty’s 
Government would only be carrying into 
effect the desire of the country if they at 
least repaid to the family of those officers 
who had fallen, or might fall, in this war, 
the regulation price of their commissions. 
His right hon. Friend the Member for | 
Buckinghamshire (Mr. Disraeli) had stated 
that more than one case had occurred of 
brothers having fallen in the present war. 
He (Mr. Milnes) begged to call the atten- 
tion of the House to a ease in which two 
brothers had fallen at Inkerman. Those 
brothers were officers in the same regi- 
ment, and both of them there sacrificed 
their lives for the honour of their country. 
One of them had left a widow with several 
children. Those brothers had invested the 
Whole of their fortunes, and the one the 
greater part of his wife’s fortune, in the 
purchase of their commissions; so that 
this family, te whom the nation was now re- 
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turning thanks, was Jeft with no other in- 
heritance, and no other means of support, 
but the contributions of the benevolent and 
the glory of the name which they bore. 
This should not be. He could assure his 
right hon. Friend the Secretary at War 
that he could not do better than direct his 
attention to the cases to which he had re- 
ferred. He trusted that this country would 
not, when next it had to return thanks to 
the officers of the British army, be troubled 
with the disgraceful reflection that no 
effectual requital had been made to those 
families, who had been ruined by the fall 
of their relatives in the battle-field. 

Mr. H. DRUMMOND: Sir, I was very 
glad to hear the tacit and well-deserved 
rebuke communicated by the noble Lord 
in his admirable speech to those dilettanti 
civilians who become critics upon subjects 
and upon men, being totally incompetent 
to form any opinion. I ean, of my own 
experience, give another illustration simi- 
lar to that given by the noble Lord. I 
remember at the close of the last war 
dining one day with Sir George Murray. 
Colonel Nugent and some other celebrated 
men were present. Marshal Soult had 
sent the plan of the battle of Toulouse to 
Sir George Murray, and he said—‘*‘ I don’t 
think that we have got it right; I wish 
you would correct it, if it be not; but it 
seems to me that the Duke of Wellington 
would never have made so false a move as 
he appears to have done.’”’ I asked Sir 
George Murray whether he was right, and 
in reply, he said—** Yes; but he did not 
know the moral character of the troops 
with which he had to deal. The whole 
depends upon that, and unless a general 
be informed of the circumstances which 
sway a commander’s mind, he is incompe- 
tent to form a correct opinion upon the 
matter.’’ Now, Sir, I am glad to find 
something like a return to penitence upon 
the part of the hon. Gentleman behind me 
who has just sat down; for he thinks it 
necessary to vindicate the character of the 
calumniated Turks, who were not only 
charged with running away from the 
enemy’s fire, but also of helping them- 
selves to the dinners of the British officers 
and men. I hope that the hon. Member 
will go on in the spirit of justice. I can 
only say to him— 
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that we shall have no more imputations 
east upon the personal courage of our 
admirals. I hope, Sir, that we shall hear 
of no more instances of violated hospitality 
in a gentleman who took advantage of the 
kindness and the hospitality shown him, 
to write home anonymous attacks upon the 
conduct of Admiral Dundas. [‘‘Go on!’’] 
No, I am not going on. I shall wait to 
hear spoken in this House what has been 
written anonymously—then I shall go on. 
We have much, Sir, for which to thank 
our commanders and men both in our army 
and navy. We have, above all, to thank 
Admiral Dundas, who, despising the cri- 
tiques of men who are incompetent to form 
an opinion upon his conduect—despising the 
bad advice of ignorant men — despising 
*‘Onr own Special Reporters,” has pre- 
served his fleet in such a condition that, 
even though we are no longer the be- 
siegers, but the besieged, it is neverthe- 
less in a position which is both safe and 
honourable. 

Mr. LAYARD: Sir, I hope I shall 
be allowed to defend myself from the 
attack that has just been made upon 
me. [‘Order!’’] I know that I am out 
of order; but still, I think, after the lan- 
guage that has fallen from the hon. Mem- 
ber near me (Mr. Drummond), that I may 
appeal to the indulgence of the House. 
Sir, no person regrets more than I do 
myself the unfortunate circumstance that 
has occurred, I wrote a private letter— 
a letter which I had not the remotest 
idea would be published. Unfortunately, 
however, that letter was published; and 
its publication has caused me very great 
pain. The letter was written on board 
of the ship of a gallant officer who re- 
ceived me, as he receives everybody, with 
a kindness I shall never forget. I went 
to that gallant officer and told him that 
my letter had unfortunately been made 
public, and that, if he were called upon, 
as I conjectured he would be, to ascertain 
the writer, he was at liberty to give my 
name to Admiral Dundas. Unfortunately, 
in that letter I had referred to a private 
letter from Admiral Dundas which had 
been shown to me by a gallant captain in 
the service of Her Majesty. I addressed 
myself to that gallant captain and said— 

“As Ihave been guilty towards you of a 
breach of confidence in so far that part of the 
letter which you read in my presence has been 
published in a letter to a friend of mine, any 
reparation that you may ask and that is in my 
power to give, I am willing to afford.” 
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With regard to Admiral Dundas, I further 
said— 

“Express to him also the deep regret I feel 

that a private letter should have been pub- 
lished containing a charge which I would only 
have made in the House of Commons, and not in 
a newspaper anonymously ; but that as the charge 
has been made, the only reparation I can give him, 
if he insists upon it, is to reiterate that charge 
publicly, giving him the opportunity of meeting 
it, and that I am ready to do.” 
I had hoped that Admiral Dundas’s friends 
would not have been indiscreet enough to 
accept this challenge. Accusations such 
as that made by the hon. Gentleman on 
my left (Mr. Drummond) have been heaped 
on me, but I have held my peace—I have 
said nothing; but as the hon. Gentleman 
has challenged me this evening, I am ready 
in my place in this House, if called upon 
to do so, to substantiate the charges which 
my letter makes — to substantiate them 
from the despatches written by Members 
of the Government, and on the evidence 
of those who have served under Admiral 
Dundas ‘and have witnessed his conduct 
in this campaign. I say this with deep re- 
gret, because I feel that the character of a 
British admiral is at stake; yet the cha- 
racter of England and of the fleet of Eng- 
land is at stake likewise; and as this in- 
sinuation of anonymous slander had now 
been thrown out, if Admiral Dundas’s 
friends dare me to do it, I am ready to 
support the charges that I have made. 

Resolutions agreed to, Nemine Contra- 
dicente. 

On the fourth Resolution being read, 

Captain DUNCOMBE said, that after 
what had taken place he had expected that 
some Member of the Government would 
have risen to vindicate the honour and 
character of Admiral Dundas. He feared, 
after what had transpired, unless some- 
thing were said to the contrary, the pre- 
sent Vote might, perhaps, be taken as 
merely a formal one. He regretted that 
the First Lord of the Admiralty had 
thought it consistent with his duty not 
to say a single word in vindication of that 
distinguished Admiral, who was now main- 
taining the honour of his country; and he 
(Captain Duncombe) could not, on the pre- 
sent occasion, refrain from bearing his tes- 
timony to the zeal, ability, and discretion 
that had, in his opinion, distinguished the 
conduct of that gallant Admiral. 

Sm JAMES GRAHAM: Sir, I regret 
that the hon. and gallant Member who 
has just spoken could suppose that we 
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have shown the slightest indifference to 
the charges made against Admiral Dundas. 
The opinion of the Government upon the 
conduct of the gallant Admiral may be 
fairly drawn from the Resolution that has 
been proposed by my noble Friend the 
Lord President of the Council. That Re- 
solution contains an expression of thanks 
to Admiral Dundas for his efficient services 
in the war. I do not think it at all neces- 
sary, in the face of such a Resolution, for 
any Member of the Government, least of 
all myself, to state in his place here, and 
upon his own responsibility, that he is of 
opinion the thanks of Parliament are due 
to that officer. I am very sorry that any 
difference of opinion should have arisen 
between two hon. Members in respect to 
the peculiar merits of that officer. I can 
only say that if the hon. Member for 
Aylesbury should think it his duty to bring 
on the charge he has made against Ad- 
miral Dundas, I shall take care to be in 
my place in this House to vindicate the 
character of that gallant officer. I think 
the present moment a most unseemly one 
for interrupting the harmony of our pro- 
ceedings by any such discussion. 

Si F. BARING: Having been at one 
time at the head of the Admiralty, and 
after the observations made by the gallant 
officer, I beg to express a hope that the 
hon. Member for Aylesbury will, on better 
consideration, not consider it necessary to 
proceed further in this matter; but should 
he do so, I am satisfied that any investiga- 
tion into the conduct of the gallant Admiral 
will prove most honourable to him. I can- 
not omit this opportunity to point out to 
the House the painful position in which a 
man in command is placed at the present 
time. The hon. Member for Aylesbury 
has stated, and I have no doubt correctly, 
that his letter was published without his 
sanction or by accident. I have seen other 
letters, also, which should never have been 
published, and which, he feared, had come 
through officers who ought to have known 
better. But when one finds that an officer 
in command, serving his country at a dis- 
tance, is liable every moment to have the 
tittle-tattle that is running about — the 
small stories current in a fleet, sent home 
and published, and taken by the good peo- 
ple of England as the opinion of the whole 
Service—when the officer charged is at a 
great distance, and utterly unable to de- 
fend himself, and who, if present, would 
be by his duty prevented from doing so, 
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I think it is becoming on this House at 
least to show that the party aggrieved 
must not suppose that he is at all pre- 
judiced by those stories. Sir, I think that 
published comments upon the conduct of 
our leading men at the seat of war have 
been carried to a great extent upon late 
oceasions—and, indeed, I am afraid to a 
most mischievous extent. I am far from 
wishing to have any check placed upon 
these publications; but, if they are to be 
admitted, I must appeal to the justice of 
the House on behalf of our gallant officers, 
and remind them that the greatest caution 
should be observed in commenting upon 
the actions of those who are serving their 
country abroad. 

Mr. LAYARD: After what has fallen 
from the right hon. Baronet at the head of 
the Board of Admiralty, I must express 
my regret at what has taken place. But, 
with reference to what he had said of Ad- 
miral Dundas, he would read a passage 
from a despatch of the Duke of Newcastle 
to Lord Raglan, and see what is the lan- 
guage used by the Government themselves. 
This is a question involving the reputation 
of Admiral Dundas, but the question lies 
between him and the Government. Now, 
what is the sentence in the despatch ? 

“Your Lordships’ cordial acknowledgment of 
the invaluable services rendered by Sir E. Lyons 
and the officers and seamen of the Royal Navy.” 
So that in acknowledging, after a great 
battle, the services of the British Navy, 
the Government omit the name of the man 
in the chief command, and mention the 
name of the second in command. In the 
face of such evidence, what right have you 
to say that I should never have made 
the charge? The question is one that 
rests between the Admiral and the Go- 
vernment. As I have already said, I am 
ready to support the charges I have made. 
I am, indeed, compelled to do so; for I 
have no other way of removing any charge 
that may be made against my honour than 
by substantiating the allegations I have 
made. If the right hon. Gentleman will 
press it, I will attend in my place to make 
good the charge. 

Sm J. GRAHAM: Though it is not 
very regular, I think it necessary to offer 
an explanation, which I hope will be satis- 
factory to the House, though it may not be 
to the hon. Member for Aylesbury. The ° 
hon. Member has alluded to a dispatch of 
the Duke of Newcastle, in which special 
thanks are given to Sir E. Lyons and the 
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officers of the navy. Now, those thanks ' 
have reference only to the landing of the | 
There are many | 
traits in the character of Admiral Dundas | 
which are honourable and praiseworthy ; | 


troops at Eupatoria. 


but if I should be called upon to mention 
a single trait for which he is peculiarly 
remarkable, I should say it is the gene- 
rosity with which Admiral Dundas, while 
commanding the fleet, has delegated the 
largest powers to Sir E. Lyons, the second 
in command, and has joined in the fullest 
approbation of his distinguished conduct. 
With reference to the present question, 
Sir Edmund Lyons was selected by Ad- 
miral Dundas to superintend the landing 
in the Crimea, who conceded to him the 
largest powers, and it was to the trust so 
frankly confided that the success of the 
operation was mainly owing. Lord Rag- 
lan especially bestowed his commendation 
upon the operations of the fleet in connec- 
tion with the landing, and mentioned par- 
ticularly the name of Sir E. Lyons. And 
therefore it was that the special mention of 
Sir Edmund Lyons was made in the dis- 
patch. Without adopting the language of 
Lord Raglan, I can only say I think it is 
somewhat hard for Admiral Dundas to be 
thus treated. Having entrusted to an offi- 
cer the performance of this important duty, 
I say I think it is somewhat hard that 
the thanks earned by Sir Edmund Lyons, 
under such circumstances, should be turn- 
ed against Admiral Dundas. An officer 
having been selected to whom the gallant 
Admiral trusted the performance of a cer- 
tain duty, the Government in speaking of 
that operation would not have been justi- 
fied in mentioning the chief in command. 
ApmiraL WALCOT: Sir, I trust I may 
be pardoned if I offer a few observations 
at the present moment. I am a naval 
officer, and I must say I never felt more 
wounded in my life than at hearing 
charges made against a gallant Admiral 
at a time when this House is assembled to 
record their thanks to the army and navy 
in the East, being the highest honour that 
could be conferred upon the United Service 
for the heroic actions they had performed. 
Sir, this honour is considered so great that 
it is handed down as a triumphant heir- 
loom to the ‘families of those concerned. 
Good God! I am wounded to the quick at 
having lived to hear such a charge against 
a gallant member of my profession—a 
profession that has ever been my glory. It 
would ill become me to stand up in defence 
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of Admiral Dundas without the power of 
refuting the charges made against him ; 
but I rejoice that the right hon. Baronet 
the First Lord of the Admiralty has had 
the manliness and proper spirit to avow 
his readiness, when suitably preferred in 
this House, to meet them, and vindicate 
the character of the gallant Admiral. 
With regard to the observations of the 
hon. Member for Aylesbury (Mr. Layard), 
upon the letters written by the Admiralty 
in commendation of the services of Admi- 
ral Sir Edmund Lyons, and of the officers 
and men under his orders, I will not allow 
that their Lordships meant for an instant to 
detract from the merits of Admiral Dun- 
das, but that they had in view at the time 
they wrote it, the particular matter with 
reference to which they felt themselves 
called upon to pronounce that commenda- 
tion. As an act of justice to my dear re- 
lation, Sir Edmund Lyons, it is right I 
should state that I received a letter from 
him about six weeks ago, in which, after 
addressing me merely in terms of affect- 
tionate love, he adds these words, ‘*I am 
indebted to my Commander in Chief for 
the perfect responsibility he has vested in 
my hands, and I cannot but ever feel, in 
the performance of my duties, that I carr 
with me that encouragement and support.” 
For Sir Edmund Lyons, furthermore, I 
can say that he would scorn to encircle his 
brow with a laurel at the cost of a brother 
officer. I again assure the House that I 
am really distressed and wounded at hav- 
ing lived to see the hour that I should hear 
an Admiral of the British Navy stigma- 
tised as a coward, and I hope the House 
will pardon the warmth of the few words I 
have addressed to it. 

Captain SCOBELL: Perhaps the House 
will allow me to state that I received a let- 
ter from my gallant friend Admiral Dun- 
das, just before the publication of the 
‘Letters from the maintop of the Aga- 
memnon.’’ Even at that time my gallant 
friend was perfectly sensible of the unfair 
comments that were made upon him, and 
in so expressing himself stated that it was 
impossible for him to notice them. He 
felt them deeply, however; and I have no 
doubt whatever that they were undeserved ; 
and I do say that it is cruel in the extreme 
at the present stage of our proceedings— 
when we are about to vote our Thanks to 
the Army and Navy—to pull in such a 
subject as this for the purpose of tra- 
ducing the character of a gallant man—as 
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I believe him to be—who is still absent on 
service. If such comments as all our Ad- 
mirals have been subjected to during the 
recent naval campaign continue to be in- 
dulged in, it is my firm opinion that the 
service of the navy will be greatly impair- 
ed and sustain irreparable injury. I have 
no doubt they will be able to vindicate 
themselves in the most satisfactory way, 
when the opportunity occurs, against all 
these comments. But with respect to the 
instance cited by the hon. Member for 
Aylesbury, that Sir Edmund Lyons and 
the officers and men under him only were 
mentioned in the despatch from the Admi- 
ralty, why nothing can be more obvious 
than that Admiral Dundas could not have 
been properly alluded to on the occasion. 
No commander in chief ever takes upon 
himself a subordinate duty. It was not 
Admiral Dundas’s duty, therefore, to go 
and land troops. He would have been 
totally out of his place had he done so; 
and you might as well ask Lord Raglan to 
take a detachment of his troops for the 
purpose of executing some special service 
which it is the duty of some other gallant 
officer under his orders to perform. It is 
always the custom of the service—and 
right and proper it is that it should be so 
—that the commander in chief should take 
some officer who is under his command, 
send him on special service, which, though 
important, is small as compared with the 
superintendence of the whole fleet. Why 
was Lord Nelson detached from Lord St. 
Vineent’s fleet when he gained the battle 
of the Nile? Because he was one of the 
acting admirals under Lord St. Vincent, 
and was, therefore, sent on that particular 
service. I can mention many other in- 
stances in which officers, detached on a 
given duty, have succeeded in reaping a 
rich harvest of reputation, in which, how- 
ever, the commander in chief could not 
participate by reason of the very position 
he occupied ; and this I believe to be the 
case with my gallant friend the Commander 
in Chief of the Black Sea fleet. 

Mr. OTWAY:: I deeply regret this in- 
terruption to the unanimity of the Vote we 

ave now before us, and it is only just to 
recall to the recollection of the House the 
circumstances under whieh it occurred. 
Admiral Dundas’s name was not mention- 
ed until the hon. Member for Surrey (Mr. 

Tummond) rose in his place, and brought 
an accusation of a most serious nature 
against my hon. Friend the Member for 
Aylesbury, to which my hon. Friend sub- 





sequently replied. It was not the hon. 
Member for Aylesbury, therefore, who first 
introduced the name of Admiral Dundas 
into this discussion. 

Resolutions agreed to, Nemine contra- 
dicente. 

House Adjourned at half after Seven 
o’clock till Monday next. 


~_— 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Saturday, Dec. 16, 1854. 


TIE OLD PATRIOTIC FUND—ENLIST- 
MENT OF FOREIGNERS BILL. 


Tue Duke or GRAFTON having given 
notice that it was his intention to move, 
on Tuesday next, for areturn of any sums 
of money which remained in hand from 
the Patriotic Fund established during the 
last war, and also for a return of the sums 
collected and received for the Patriotic 
Fund during the present war, and paid to 
the Commissioners appointed by Her Ma- 
jesty, setting forth the places whence the 
subscriptions had come, and the names of 
the persons who had contributed. 

Tue Eart or ELLENBOROUGH beg- 
ged to suggest to the noble Duke that the 
Patriotic Fund established during the last 
war was a private fund, over which their 
Lordships’ House could have no control 
whatever, and so no return could be or- 
dered. In fact, the House had no oficial 
cognizance of it. 

Tax Duke or GRAFTON thought the 
noble Earl might be right in his observa- 
tion respecting the old fund; but the House 
had certainly a control over the Patriotic 
Fund for the present war. 

Tue Duke or NEWCASTLE said, it 
was undoubtedly true that the old Patriotic 
Fund was a private fund, over which Par- 
liament had no control. With respect to 
the present Patriotic Fund, there might 
be no objection to part of the return asked 
for; but there were lists published weekly 
giving an account of all the sums collected 
and received, and the names of the contri- 
butors, and the return which the noble 
Duke indicated would only be a repetition 
of the sums and names which appeared in 
these weekly lists. With respect to the 
Patriotic Fund of the former war, the ba- 
lance remaining vested in private trustees. 
That fund, unlike the present, was not 
collected under the authority of a Royal 
Commission ; and was not under the con- 
trol of Commissioners? but if the noble 
Duke liked, he (the Duke of Newcastle) 
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would undertake to make a communication 
to the trustees of that Fund, and would 
perhaps be able to ascertain the amount in 
hand. But of course he could not answer 
for the result of his application. 

Toe Doxe or GRAFTON said, that 
under these circumstances, he would with- 
draw his notice altogether. 


ENLISTMENT OF FOREIGNERS BILL. 

Order of the Day for receiving the Re- 
port of the Amendments read. 

Moved, That the said Report be now 
received. 

Tue Eart or ELLENBOROUGH said, 
he really thought he was entitled to com- 
piain that any stage of so important a Bill 
as this—a Bill, too, which had been stre- 
nuously opposed on all previous stages— 
should have been fixed for a Saturday, 
when it was out of the question to expect 
any attendance of Peers beyond the noble 
Earl (the Earl of Aberdeen) and his col- 
leagues, who came to support their own 
measure. At all events, he had come 
down himself to discharge what he felt to 
be a duty—to continue that opposition to 
the Bill which he had hitherto offered on 
its previous stages. He would not, on the 
present occasion, add any arguments to 
those he had previously endeavoured to 
lay before their Lordships; but he had now 
had an opportunity of reading over the 
Bill, as amended by the noble Duke, and 
would address a few observations upon it 
in its present shape. There were one or 
two points in the amended Bill to which he 
wished to call the attention of the House, 
but especially of the noble and learned 
Lord on the woolsack. It had been stated 
in the course of the former debates—and 
that statement had not been impugned— 
that the Crown had in its prerogative the 
right to enlist foreigners to serve in our 
armies abroad. By the Bill, as it origi- 
nally stood, it was made lawful for the 
Crown to enlist foreigners, but no doubt 
the intention was that the power of the 
Crown should be extended by being per- 
mitted to raise foreigners to serve not only 
abroad, but in this country. By the Bill, 
as amended, the last provision was omitted 
altogether, and therefore, as the Bill now 
stood, it gave the Crown a Parliamentary 


authority to do that which it had been | 


stated the Crown, by its prerogative, al- 
ready possessed the right to do. He ap- 
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rogative itself. He was not disposed to 
question either the prerogative of the 
Crown to enlist foreigners, or to impair its 
present or future exercise, but, on the con- 
trary, he conceived it might be used upon 
many occasions with great advantage, as 
in an instance which had been referred 
to already—the enlistment of the Sultan’s 
subjects in our service. Upon that subject 
he would take another opportunity of en- 
tering. He now appealed to the noble and 
learned Lord on the woolsack whether, in 
point of fact, when Parliamentary sanction 
was given to the Crown, and it was made 
lawful by Act of Parliament for the Crown 
to do that which the Crown claimed the 
right to do by its prerogative, that pre- 
rogative was not practically impaired; and 
whether, on any future occasion, the Crown 
could exercise its prerogative without the 
authority of Parliament, after one instance 
of Parliamentary sanction being given ? 
As to the other amendments introduced by 
the noble Duke, he must say that they did 
not in the slightest degree tend to mitigate 
his objection to the Bill. The noble Duke 
had offered, in the course of the debate, to 
reduce the number of foreign troops to be 
employed in this country from 15,000 to 
10,000. That, however, had not been done, 
and the number remained, as at first, 15,000 
men. Indeed, there was no practical limi- 
tation of the power originally granted by 
the terms in which the Amendment was 
conceived. Under the amended Bill, fo- 
reigners were to be permitted to remain in 
this country to be trained, arrayed, and 
formed into battalions, troops, and regi- 
ments; but they might also be retained 
here as a body of reserve, to supply va- 
cancies occurring in corps serving abroad. 
There was no distinct and fixed proportion 
between the reserve and a main army in 
the field, and there was nothing in the 
Bill, as it now stood, to prevent the Crown, 
if employing 20,000 or 30,000 foreigners 
abroad, from retaining some 12,000 or 
13,000 more in this country as a reserve. 
That proportion would not be more than 
was reasonable, as in Her Majesty’s regi- 
ments serving abroad the reserve at home 
was usually one-third of the total number. 





With respect to the presence of those fo- 
reigners in this country, all the objections 
| which he had originally stated applied still 
| with undiminished force. Wherever those 
| troops were stationed, if they were near 


prehended that a Parliamentary sanction | any place where disturbance occurred, they, 
of the Royal prerogative would practi-|in the absence of British troops, might 
cally, to a great extent, impair the pre-|be called upon to preserve the public 
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peace; the magistrates would be com- 
pelled, in the discharge of their duty, to 
eall in the aid of these German soldiers. 
There was no general understanding—no 
expression of any intention on the part 
of the Government—to do anything to 
prevent that exercise of magisterial autho- 
rity, or to interfere with the proper obe- 
dience of military authorities to the law. 
The Bill, therefore, still remained liable to 
all the objections he had made on the 
second reading; and, moreover, it had ac- 
quired in its progress the further objec- 
tion, to his mind, that it impaired, very 
materially, a most valuable prerogative of 
the Crown. 

Toe LORD CHANCELLOR thought 
that, whatever might be the merits or de- 
merits of the Bill on other grounds, he 
could satisfy the noble Earl that it in no 
respect tended to impair the prerogative of 
the Crown. What was the prerogative ? 
It was to employ abroad all foreigners who 
chose to serve Her Majesty, and whom 
She had the means of employing. How 
did this Bill impair that power? All that 
the Bill did was to enable Her Majesty to 
enlist foreigners, and to form them into bat- 
talions in this country for service abroad. 
It was idle to read the Bill by taking two 
or three lines, and then to stop short and 
declare that it impaired the Royal pre- 
rogative because it gave it the Parlia- 
mentary sanction. The Bill must be read 
altogether, and, so reading it, he (the 
Lord Chancellor) said, the Bill gave the 
Sovereign the right to enlist foreigners as 
She might enlist natural-born subjects, 
keeping and training them in this coun- 
try, subject to the qualification that those 
foreign troops should be employed in this 
country only for the purposes of training, 
and as a reserve to feed the corps em- 
ployed on foreign service. He could not 
imagine that it was possible for any one 
who read the Bill to say that it at all tend- 
ed to impair the prerogative of the Crown. 
It only enabled Her Majesty to do some- 
thing which She could not do without the 
sanction of Parliament, and it might be 
also that it included something which the 
Crown could do without the sanction of 
Parliament :—but reading the Bill as a 
whole, it was clearly hypereritical to say 
that the Royal prerogative was at all im- 
paired by it, and for some time he had 
found it difficult to comprehend the objec- 
tion of the noble Earl. His noble Friend, 
he supposed, referred to the first clause, 
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enlist persons not natural-born subjects. 
Certainly, under restrictions, that could be 
done now, but not as this Bill permitted— 
to be brought into this country and here 
trained. 

Tue Eart or ELLENBOROUGH said, 
that in the first clause the Crown was per- 
mitted to enlist foreigners and to keep 
them in this country, but the second pro- 
vision was no longer in the Bill. The 
first clause, as he understood it, made it 
lawful for the Crown to do that which it 
could do before, and therefore he was 
of opinion that it impaired the preroga- 
tive, as hereafter it would be inferred that 
the Crown could not do that particular act 
without the sanction of Parliament. In 
the second cijause Parliament said, that in 
conferring the right to enlist foreigners, it 
was only on condition that a certain num- 
ber should be brought into this country. It 
therefore limited the power of the Crown. 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL said, that if 
the argument of the noble Earl was good 
for anything, it would apply equally to 
the Acts of 1794 and 1804, which must 
equally have impaired the prerogative of 
the Crown. [‘‘No!’’] He ventured to 
appeal to his noble and learned Friend on 
the woolsack whether it was not fair to 
contend that, if the Acts of 1804 and 
1806 involved exactly the same provisions 
as the Bill now before the House, the 
argument of the noble Earl fell to the 
ground? The truth was, as far as he 
(the Duke of Argyll) could understand the 
matter, that the preamble and the first 
clause of the Act of 1804 went almost 
further than this Bill towards impairing 
the prerogative of the Crown, if they were 
spelt out as the noble Earl was disposed 
to spell out the provisions now under their 
Lordships’ consideration. The Act of 1804 
recited that the Crown had already enlist- 
ed a certain number of foreigners—of 
course in virtue of the Royal prerogative 
—but it went on to say that Parliament 
recognised such enlistment, and enacted 
that the men so enlisted should be held to 
be legally engaged in the service of the 
Crown. If the noble Earl would read the 
preamble and the first clause of the Act of 
1804, he would see that the same con- 
struction might be put upon them which 
he (the Earl of Ellenborough) had put 
upon the present Bill. As the noble and 
learned Lord (the Lord Chancellor) had 
said, however, they must take this mea- 
sure as a whole, and not spell out particu- 
lar clauses or portions of clauses. 
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Tue Eart or ELLENBOROUGH said, 
his impression was, that in 1804 the Crown 
might have enlisted foreigners, though not 
lawfully, in this country, and that the ob- 
ject of the Act passed in that year was to 
render legal the enlistment of foreigners in 
this country as well as abroad. 

Lorp REDESDALE read the preamble 
of the Act of 1804, which stated the ob- 
ject of the Act to be, to permit certain 
foreigners then in Great Britain to enlist 
in the Royal service. It appeared, there- 
fore, that such enlistment was illegal, be- 
fore the passing of that Act of Parlia- 
ment. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR. thought 
it was quite clear that the first clause gave 
to the Crown a power which it did not 
possess by prerogative, because it enabled 
the Sovereign to enlist foreigners in the 
same manner as if they were natural-born 
subjects. The Sovereign might enlist na- 
tural-born subjects in this country, and the 
clause empowered the Sovereign to enlist 
foreigners in the same manner, The truth 
was, the whole of the Bill should be read 
and construed together, and it was as 
plain as possible that its object was simply 
to give authority to the Crown to enlist 
foreigners for certain purposes, but for 
those purposes only, and to keep them 
embodied in this country. 

Tue Duke or GRAFTON, although he 
did not approve of the Bill, suggested that 
foreigners enlisted under its provisions 
might be employed in the Colonies, but 
he objected to their employment in this 
country. 

Tur Duke or NEWCASTLE said, the 
noble Duke might not be aware that he 
had on a previous occasion expressly stated 
to the House, on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government, that it was not intended to 
employ the troops to be raised under the 
authority of the present Bill in this coun- 
try at all. He had stated that power was 
sought to admit foreign troops into this 
country, not for the purpose of employing 
them here, but solely in order to embody 
and train them with a view to rendering 
their services available in the Crimea. 
With respect to the employment of foreign 
troops in the Colonies, he should object to 
take any power to employ them there— 
and the Colonies did not want them. All 
that the present Bill purported to do was, 
to enable the Crown to raise foreign troops, 
to bring them into this country to receive 
a training, and to keep them as a reserve 
to be sent as required to the seat of war. 
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He wished to say one word with regard to 
the observations which had fallen from the 
noble Earl opposite. The noble Earl bad 
found fault with him for having brought 
on the Motion for the reception of the re- 
port on that day; but he (the Duke of 
Newcastle) believed it would be convenient 
to noble Lords on both sides of the House 
that the debates upon this measure should 
not be protracted so as to delay the pass- 
ing of the measure over the period of 
Christmas. He had aeted last night, as 
he conceived, in consonance with the feel- 
ings of all parties, when he gave notice in 
the presence of a large number of Peers 
of his intention to bring up the report on 
the Bill to-day. He could not conceive, 
therefore, that upon that ground the noble 
Earl had any cause of complaint. The 
noble Earl had remarked, that he (the 
Duke of Newcastle) had offered to substi- 
tute the numbers 10,000 for 15,000 in 
this Bill, and that he had not done so, 
Most unquestionably he had made such an 
offer, but no intimation was given to him 
that the proposal met the views of noble 
Lords opposite. The noble Earl, instead 
of accepting the offer with his usual grace 
of manner, found reasons for objecting to 
the employment of 10,000 foreign troops, 
as he did to the employment of 15,000. 
The noble Ear] brought his military know- 
ledge to bear upon the subject, and point- 
ed out the proportion which a reserve 
ought to bear to the troops employed upon 
active service. As he had stated, the ob- 
ject of this Bill was merely to provide for 
the training of soldiers, and therefore the 
question of the proportion which a re- 
serve ought to bear to a main army on 
service was wholly irrelevant, and it was 
still his (the Duke of Neweastle’s) inten- 
tion to make the alteration. He (the Duke 
of Neweastle) had yesterday put into the 
hands of the Chairman of Committee an 
Amendment substituting the numbers 
10,000 for 15,000, and he was not aware, 
until he saw the Bill to-day, that that 
Amendment had not been made. He was, 
however, ready now to reduce the num- 
bers mentioned in the Bill from 15,000 to 
10,000. 

Tue Eart or ELLENBOROUGH ob- 
served, that the noble Duke and the House 
must recollect that the law was what was 
declared by Act of Parliament, and that 
the noble Duke’s explanation of the inten- 
tions of the Government was no part of the 
law or of the Act of Parliament. If every- 
thing that had fallen from the noble Duke 
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and from Her Majesty’s Ministers upon 
this subject were bodily inserted in the 
Bill, then, no doubt, to a certain degree, 
the objections to the measure might be 
remoyed, That, however, was not the 
ease, and, constitutionally speaking, they 
were bound to look to the law as it was 
declared by Acts of Parliament, 

Tae Duce or NEWCASTLE had no 
doubt the noble Earl’s legal acquirements 
were almost as great as his military know- 
ledge; but he could only say that, in read- 
ing the words of the Bill as a matter of 
common English, they appeared to him to 
carry out as completely as any words could 
do the views and intentions of the Govern- 
ment. He had already stated that it was 
not the desire or intention of Her Majesty’s 
Government to employ the troops to be 
raised under the Bill in this realm, and 
the Bill provided that the troops to be em- 
bodied under its provisions should not be 
employed in the United Kingdom, except 
for the purpose of being trained and form- 
ed into battalions, corps, and regiments 
for foreign service, 

Tue Eant or ELLENBOROUGH said, 
the Bill went on to except “‘ such bodies 
of reserve as might be kept in the United 
Kingdom for training and arraying re- 
eruits,”” which might be merely a body of 
subalterns and non-commissioned ofiicers ; 
but it also excepted the men who might be 
required ‘‘ for supplying vacancies in such 
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regiments, battalions, and corps.”’ Now, 
this might include a reserve equal to one- | 
third of the whole foree embodied under | 
the Bill. 

Tue Duxe or NEWCASTLE: It is 
unimportant what proportion they may 
bear; they cannot be employed in this 
country for any purpose except that spe- 
cified. 

THe Ears or ELLENBOROUGH re- 
marked, that so long as they were in this | 
realm, no matter for what purpose, they 
were here as troops. If they were here as 
a reserve to 24,000 men in the Mediter- 
ranean, and were gradually sent out to 
keep that corps up to its complement, what 
did it signify? What he objected to was 
the presence in this country of 12,000 or 
15,000 foreign troops. 

Resolved in the Afirmative: Amend- 
ments reported accordingly. 

An Amendment (that 10,000 be substi- 
tuted for 15,000) made; Bill to be read 3* 
on Monday next, 

House adjourned to Monday next. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, December 18, 1854. 


Minvrtes.}] Pusiic Birts.—3* Enlistment of Fo- 
reigners. 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE—THE ADDRESS— 
OBSERVATIONS. 

Lord BROUGHAM, in presenting a 
Petition of John Gilmour, Secretary of 
the London Committee of Merchants as- 
sociated for the Assimilation of the Com- 
mercial Laws of the United Kingdom, 
praying that a similar measure to the 
Bills of Exchange Bill of last Session 
may be passed, said, I hope your Lord- 
ships will suffer me on this oecasion to ex- 
press my regret at having been unavoid- 
ably absent on the opening of the Session 
—not that there was any reason to appre- 
hend a struggle in Parliament upon the 
great matters which caused its assembling, 
unless the struggle who should render most 
effectual assistance to the Government in 
carrying on the war, there being in every 
quarter an entire abnegation of all factious 
views and feelings—nor that it was neces- 
sary to join my voice with more eloquent 
tongues in the chorus chanted to the 
immortal glories of the Allied arms, or to 
mingle my tears with those which unhap- 
pily bedewed their laurels. It is, indeed, 
a bitter cup of which we have now to taste, 
when, at the close of a long life, devoted, 
according to the measure of my humble 
means, to the cause of peace, the further- 
ance of improvement in knowledge and in 
freedom, in all that constitutes civility and 
refinement, I find the world plunged in 
war such as has never before been waged— 
the war of enlightened government against 
benighted despotism—of civilisation itself 
against barbarism—barbarism armed with 
the weapons which civilisation puts into its 
hands, and with the superadded, the un- 
hallowed force that it derives from a savage 
nature’s execrable resources, to which its 
humaner antagonists would blush and 
shudder to resort, That in this conflict 
the right may prevail, and our arms be 
crowned with victory, all good men, all 
rational men, must pray, and the happy 
union which binds the Western Powers 
together is the best earnest of it. But I 
would fain be permitted to remark the un- 
reflecting injustice with which, in our anx- 
ious desire of success, we are apt to regard 
another great Power, Austria, forgetting 
how very different is her position and ours 
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in relation to the common enemy. She 
touches on his territory, is in part sur- 
rounded by it, while we have all Europe 
between. Yet let me add, that the combat 
is now raging at our cost for her even 
more than for ourselves ; that the contest 
is not more for the Ottoman than for the 
Austrian empire; that, if it ends unfa- 
vourably, our Ottoman Ally will be less 
injured than our Austrian, by the reverse 
of fortune. To ward off so fatal a result 
from her by all means, is the most impera- 
tive duty which Austria owes to her own 
States; and, let me further say, she is 
grievously, most grievously, deceived, if she 
imagines that any effort she may make to 
ensure the success of the Allied arms, can 
possibly increase the hatred of her felt by 
Russia, or quicken the desire of vengeance 
for what Austria has already done. With 
her aid, or without it, we may look for a 
successful result of the present operations’; 
and then let us hope that he who broke 
the blessed peace of thirty-nine years with 
which Providence had crowned the glorious, 
the equally glorious, efforts of the Allies in 
twenty years of war—he who had once 
earned so high a character, probably for mo- 
deration, possibly for self-denial, certainly 
as the enemy of anarchy and the defender of 
order, a character in later times, I will not 
say forfeited, but in abeyance—not confis- 
cated, but sequestered—may be disposed 
to regain the possession of it, as he easily 
may, for the honour of his arms, in a mili- 
tary view, is untarnished, and he may 
cause the past to be forgotten by once 
more listening to counsels of justice and 
moderation, and allowing the peace of the 
world, which he broke, to be restored. 


THE VOTE OF THANKS—INSERTION OF 
NAMES. 

Lorp COLCHESTER called the atten- 
tion of the noble Duke the Secretary of 
War, to the fact that the name of Rear 
Admiral Stopford had been omitted from 
the Vote of Thanks. Admiral Stopford 
had rendered the most important services 
as Captain of the Fleet, and he wished to 
know whether the question had been 
brought before the Secretary of War with 
a view to insert the name omitted ? 

Tue Duke or NEWCASTLE said, that 
his attention had been called to the omis- 
sion ; he had consulted precedents on the 
matter, and, although he found the cases 
were not precisely alike, there was suffi- 
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him to supply the omission. The noble 
Duke was also understood to say, that the 
names of Major General Airey and Major 
General Estcourt had been also acciden- 
tally omitted. Under those circumstances, 
he had handed their names to his noble 
and learned Friend the Lord Chancellor, 
and proposed that they should be inserted 
in the previous Resolutions by Resolution 
of the House. 

Tue Eart or ELLENBOROUGH was 
extremely glad this would be done, but, at 
the same time, he was sure their{Lordships 
would feel that, unless there was, on that 
particular point, a distinct precedent by 
the insertion of the names of officers on a 
former occasion, nothing could be more 
dangerous than the course now proposed— 
namely, to insert words of alteration in a 
Resolution passed on a previous day. It 
was contrary to all the regulations of the 
House, and might lead to the most perni- 
cious results. It must be, therefore, un- 
derstood as a precedent confined to the 
particular point of the insertion of the 
names of officers accidentally omitted. 

Lorp COLCHESTER said, he believed 
there were two precedents for the course 
proposed. 

Moved, That the First and Second Re- 
solutions of the House on Friday last be 
now read: The same were accordingly 
read :— 

Resolved, Nemine Dissentiente, 

“That the Names of Brigadier General, now 
Major General, Richard Airey, Quartermaster 
General, and Brigadier General, now Major Ge- 
neral, James Bucknall Bucknall Estcourt, Adju- 
tant General, be inserted in the said Resolution, 
and in the Order for communicating the same.” 

Moved, That the Fourth Resolution of 
the House of Friday last be now read: 
The same was accordingly read :— 

Resolved, Nemine Dissentiente, 

“That the Name of Rear Admiral the Honour- 
able Montagu Stopford, Captain of the Fleet, be 
inserted in the said Resolution, and in the Order 
for communicating the same.” 


THE DEPARTMENT OF THE SECRETARY 
OF WAR. 

Eart GREY moved for Copies of any 
Orders made by Her Majesty in Council 
with respect to the appointment of a 
Fourth Secretary of State, and the Di- 
vision of the Colonial and War Depart- 
ments; also of any Correspondence which 
has taken place between the different De- 
partments of Her Majesty’s Government 
with reference to the Changes which may 
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have been made in the arrangements for 
transacting the Business of the Army in 
consequence of the above Division. His 
Lordship said, that in the last Session of 
Parliament he had brought under the no- 
tice of the House the constitution of the Co- 
lonial and War Department; and the noble 
Duke the now Secretary of State for the 
War Department then was of opinion, that 
it was not necessary to make any new 
arrangement. Subsequently, however, it 
appeared it was found necessary to make 
a change, and Her Majesty was advised 
that the former Colonial and War Depart- 
ments should be re-arranged, and that a 
fourth Secretary of State for War should 
be appointed. He presumed that there 
had been an Order in Council authorising 
the establishment of a fourth Secretary of 
State, and the arrangement of the busi- 
ness, performed by the two former depart- 
ments, in the single office; and he pre- 
sumed that that had led to correspondence 
between the Offices. He had no wish that 
any correspondence of a confidential cha- 
racter should be produced; but he pre- 
sumed there could be no objection to the 
production of the papers he asked for. 
After the recess, he thought the whole 
question of the War Department should be 
brought under the notice of their Lord- 
ships. 

THe Duxe or NEWCASTLE said, 
there was not the slightest objection to 
lay before the House any papers on the 
matter. The noble Earl was wrong in 
supposing that there had been any Order 
in Council on the subject; the alteration 
had been effected by a somewhat similar 
document, a declaration in Council, which 
would be laid on the table. His noble 
Friend was correct in saying, that the 
alterations proposed in a department were 
generally made by personal communication 
and private correspondence ; but the only 
document of any material importance in 
regard to them, was the Treasury Minute 
by which the arrangement was effected, 
transferring the Commissariat Department 
from the Treasury to the Secretary of 
War. There was also another document 
embodying the provisional arrangement 
between the Colonial Secretary and the 
Secretary of War, which it was necessary 
to make, because the House was aware 
that until within the last fortnight no office 
had been provided for the Seeretary of 
War, and he had been in the occupation 
of some rooms lent by his noble Friend 
the First Minister of the Crown, and se- 
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veral of the officers of the new department 
continued to occupy offices in the depart- 
ment of the Colonial Secretary. Under 
these circumstances, several of the ar- 
rangements under the new department 
were merely provisional, and the final ar- 
rangements had not been made. He could 
not, therefore, name the precise documents 
which would be laid before the House, but, 
at the same time, such as could give the 
information asked for by the noble Earl 
should be produced without delay. 


THE IRISH AND SCOTCH MILITIA. 

Tue Eart or GLENGALL wished to 
ask the noble Duke the Secretary of War 
a question with regard to the embodiment 
of the Irish and Scotch militia. By the 
powers which the Government now pos- 
sessed, they could enrol and embody no 
less than 40,000 of those Scotch and Irish 
troops; he very much regretted that they 
had not thought it right to do so in March 
or April last, for, if they bad, in all proba- 
bility they would now have got 30,000 
out of these 40,000 men together, and he 
did not think it was too much to suppose 
that, had they been embodied at that early 
period, one-half at least would have volun- 
teered into the line, and thus they would 
have been able to add 15,000 trained men 
to our army in the Crimea. However, 
that was not done; and now, at the 
eleventh hour, when they had received 
news of the losses sustained by our army 
both by pestilence and in action, it was 
found necessary to send to Scotland and 
Ireland to raise soldiers to fight for their 
country. He did not think it was too late 
to embody those men at present, so as to 
form a strong reserve, ready in a short 
time for active service. They knew how 
rapidly the English militia had been em- 
bodied and disciplined, and what a fine sol- 
dierlike appearance they presented; and 
he was convinced, that if the whole of the 
Irish and Scotch militia was embodied, 
we should in three months have a large 
body of men trained, and prepared, and 
ready to volunteer into the line. In 1814, 
when we were at war with France, the 
battalions were constantly recruited by 
fresh militiamen ; and, at Waterloo, a 
great part of the veteran troops known as 
Wellingtonians were in America and other 
parts of the world, and the English army, 
recruited by militiamen, was considered 
only an indifferent army; but those mili- 
tiamen behaved with a courage and daring 
which were worthy of their more expe- 
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rienced brethren. He, therefore, hoped to 
see that, instead of the Government looking 
to foreign countries for soldiers, the Irish 
and Scotch militia would be ealled out and 
trained at once, so that, on the resumption 
of hostilities, such as volunteered might 
be ready to go out. He was of opinion 
that our soldiers already in the Crimea 
would a great deal rather have these sturdy 
young militiamen drafted into their bat- 
talions than trust to the aid of foreign 
troops enlisted in a mercenary spirit. The 
militia had always stood their ground when 
they had been engaged, but it was not 
certain whether foreign mercenaries would 
exhibit the same firmness. The sturdy 
militiamen would be good hands at the 
sort of work which our troops had to per- 
form in the Crimea; but nearly all our sol- 
diers knew from a work which, he hoped, 
was a school-book in the regimental schools 
—the Rey. Mr. Gleig’s Battle of Waterloo 
—that, although 13,000 Hanoverians be- 
haved as nobly as our own men, the Bel- 
gian cavalry could not be induced to stand 
for any time under fire. The Government 
made a great secret of whence it expected 
to get those foreigners, lest the Emperor 
of Russia should interfere to prevent our 
getting them. He did not think the Em- 
peror of Russia cared one pin where we 
got them from, and that, as a man of good 
sense, he would prefer meeting foreign 
mercenaries rather than our own sturdy 
militiamen. He therefore wished to know 
how many of the Irish and Scotch militia 
regiments had been ordered tu be embodied, 
and how many more were afterwards to be 
embodied ? 

Tue Duxe or NEWCASTLE said, he 
did not think it right or necessary to enter 
now into a discussion with the noble Earl 
upon the subject of a Bill which stood for 
a third reading that night, or whether it 
was necessary, in addition to the militia, to 
have the aid of foreign troops. As to the 
noble Earl’s question, he begged to remind 
him that when he said the Government 
ought to have embodied the Irish militia 
in Mareh or April, he seemed to forget 
that there was then no Act of Parliament 
constituting the Irish militia, either for en- 
rolment or embodiment. The difficulty 
was, that the Government had not done 
what it had not the power to do. The 
Bill was afterwards passed on the proposi- 
tion of the Government for the enrolment 
of the militia in Ireland and Scotland ; 
and so far the Government deserved the 
eredit for their prescience of the necessity 
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rather than blame for not having done in 
the spring that which Parliament only en- 
abled it to do in the summer. The noble 
Earl, however, had extended his complaint 
against the Government. On a former 
evening he only said that the Government 
should have enrolled and embodied the 
militia sooner. The noble Earl informed 
the House the other night that no one 
knew as much of the Irish militia as he 
did; and, if that were so, he must be 
aware that there were reasons connected 
with the measure which had prevented the 
Government from enrolling the militia in 
Ireland and Scotland until five or six 
weeks ago. Preparations absolutely ne- 
eessary as to the officers and other prelimi- 
naries rendered it impossible for the enrol- 
ment of the Irish militia to take place at 
an earlier period. In answer to the ques- 
tion of the noble Earl, he (the Duke of 
Newcastle) had informed him the other 
night that nine regiments of militia had 
been ordered to be embodied, for it had 
been found in Ireland that regiments were 
enrolled with greater facility when they 
were to be embodied immediately than 
when embodiment was to take place at a 
more distant period. Thus nine regiments, 
numbering about 6,000 or 7,000 men, had 
been embodied. The whole Irish militia to 
be enrolled amounted to about 27,000 men, 
and other nine regiments would be embo- 
died almost immediately ; but he was not 
prepared to assure the noble Earl that the 
whole militia would be embodied. It was 
desirable to embody those regiments first 
which were in the most forward condition 
as regarded officers and the readiness of 
obtaining men, but he had reason to hope 
that ere long all the Irish regiments would 
be embodied. He might make the same 
remarks with respect to Scotland; and, as 
to England, he stated the other evening 
that it was intended to embody a very 
large proportion, if not the whole, of the 
militia ; but there were considerable diffi- 
culties in the way arising from the want of 
sufficient barrack accommodation. 

Tue Eart or DESART rejoiced to hear 
that it was intended to embody the consti- 
tutional force of the country, and felt cer- 
tain that the appeal to the Irish people 
would be responded to by every class. 
Never was the service more popular, whe- 
ther in the ranks of the Arniy or in the 
best school for reinforcing the regular 
forces—the militia. The measure to which 
the House gave its assent last Friday (the 
Enlistment of Foreigners Bill} was most 
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discreditable to its propounders, and most 
disparaging both of the resources of the 
country and the spirit of the people. 
What would the Emperor of Russia think 
when he found that he had only to redou- 
ble his efforts to drive into the sea the 
heroes of Inkerman, and that henceforth 
we could offer no resistance to his ambi- 
tious designs, save through a body of paid 
foreigners? He very much feared that 
our gallant force would gain less by the 
assistance of these foreign troops than 
they would lose by the conviction which 
would be forced upon the Emperor of Rus- 
sia’s mind that it only needed one blow 
to destroy all the resources of England. 
He warned the Government that, if the 
measure was passed, it would be univer- 
sally disliked by the people, who consider- 
ed that Englishmen were able to fight 
their own battles, and to guard the honour 
of their country without the aid of foreign- 
ers, and he would remind the Government 
that, whatever might have been the con- 
duct of the German troops in the 18th 
century, yet now there were some German 
Governments which did not stand very high 
in the estimation of this country. 


ENLISTMENT OF FOREIGNERS BILL. 

Order of the Day for the Third Reading 
read. 

Moved, That the Bill be now read 3°. 

Tue Eart or ELLENBOROUGEH said, 
that as the noble Duke (the Duke of New- 
castle) had not intimated his intention of 
proposing any Amendment, it was to be 
presumed that the Government intended 
that the Bill should go to the House of 
Commons as it now stood. That being 
the case, and as few of their Lordships 
were present on Saturday, and could not 
have been expected to be present, it was 
but right that he should restate what ma- 
terial alterations had been made in the 
Bill. Those alterations were entirely con- 
fined to the substitution of 10,000 for 
15,000 men, and that, no doubt, was a 
material and valuable concession on the 
part of the Government; but it was not 
one which did much credit to the fore- 
thought or mature consideration which 
ought to have characterised the concoction 
of a Bill of such very great importance— 
for it appeared to be indifferent to them 
whether the number of foreigners to be 
enlisted was to be 10,000 or 15,000. 
However, so far as that alteration went, 
it was a great improvement of the Bill— 
but it was the only one. ‘here could be 
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no doubt that, under the second clause as 
now worded, under the designation of 
“‘ body of reserve,”’ it was possible for 
the Ministry to retain in this country a 
very large portion of the 10,000 men 
whom the Crown was to be permitted to 
have in England. It was a remarkable 
circumstance that, while it was declared to 
be the intention of the Government that 
the reserves of British regiments employed 
in the Crimea should be established at 
Malta, or some such station conveniently 
near to the Crimea, it was also intended 
that the reserves of the German battalions 
should be retained in England, That being 
so, the only reason why such an arrange- 
ment was proposed—why English reserves 
were sent to the Mediterranean garrisons, 
while the German reserves were kept in 
this country—must be that the Govern- 
ment mistrusted those German troops, and 
would not venture to place them in a Me- 
diterranean garrison. How, then, could 
they with any degree of security employ 
those troops in the Crimea against the 
enemy? Would there not be, he would 
not say the probability, but a risk, that, 
having been armed, disciplined, and clothed 
by this Government, they might transfer 
their services to the enemy whom they 
were paid to combat? The noble Duke 
had just observed that there was insuffi- 
cient barrack accommodation in this coun- 
try for the militia—and, if so, where were 
these German troops to be placed? Were 
they to be placed in the existing barracks, 
to the exclusion of the militia, and thus 
defer the embodiment of the militia till the 
German troops were sent off to their regi- 
ments abroad? He also wished to draw 
their Lordships’ attention to a point to 
which he had not previously adverted— 
the fifth clause. By that clause Her Ma- 
jesty was empowered to make Supplemen- 
tal Articles of War, varying from the 
Articles of War which were applicable to 
Her Majesty’s native forces, and those 
varied Articles of War were to apply spe- 
cially to the German or other foreign Je- 
gion which might be engaged. By the 
Mutiny Act the Articles of War were 
transmitted to the Judges of the superior 
courts, and they were bound to take judi- 
cial notice of them. The Judges would 
be thus compelled to take judicial notice 
of two different sets of Articles of War, 
applicable to two distinct bodies of men. 
But that inconvenience was nothing com- 
pared with that of having in the same 
army foreigi and English troops subject 
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to different Articles of War. The great- 
est inconvenience would arise in the ad- 
ministration of punishment for offences. 
The same offence, committed at the same 
time, by the same persons in company and 
conspiracy— by a foreigner and an English- 
man—would, under different Articles of 
War, be punished in different modes. It 
was hardly necessary to say how prejudi- 
cially such a cireumstance would operate 
on the troops. He saw the Commander 
in Chief (Viscount Hardinge) was present, 
and would like to ask that noble and gal- 
Jant Lord whether this clause had been 
submitted to him before being laid before 
the House? He asked that question be- 
cause he knew that his noble and gallant 
Friend, when in India, had perecived the 
strong inconvenience, if not danger, arising 
from having different Articles of War for 
the Native and British troops, and he 
altered the Articles of War relating to 
Natives so as to make them in conformity 
with the articles which governed the 
Queen’s troops. It was true the practice 
of flogging, retained in our Army, though 
rarely employed, did not prevail in the 
German service, which had different pu- 
nishments, such as the “stick;’’ but in 
this country no punishment could be in- 
flicted except by the authority of law, and 
it was a serious matter if our Articles of 
War were to be altered, so as to be accept- 
able to these German troops, and to place 
them in a different position from Her Ma- 
jesty’s troops. Another question of great 
importance was, whence were these foreign 
troops to be obtained ? He should rejoice 
if by any arrangement the King of Han- 
over might place at the disposal of Her 
Majesty—becoming a party to the war— 
those magnificent troops whose assistance 
in the Peninsular war was admitted by all 
to be of the greatest possible advantage to 
us. But, though he entertained that opi- 
nion with regard to those troops, it was not 
the same with respect to some of the other 
German States. Unless he was mistaken, 
be believed it was the general opinion 
of officers who had served in the Penin- 
sular war, and were acquainted with the 
relative qualities of foreign troops, that, 
however favourably they might regard the 
conduct of the German Legion composed 
of subjects of the Sovereign of this coun- 
try, that favourable opinion by no means 
extended to the introduction into Her Ma- 
jesty’s service of German and other fo- 
reign troops, obtained anyhow, in any 
place, and from any country, over whom 
The Earl of Ellenborough 
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we should have no control beyond the au- 
thority exercised under the Articles of 
War. His opinion of the Bill remained 
unaltered by anything which he had. heard 
in the course of the debate. He still ad- 
hered to the opinion that no troops in the 
world were equal to British troops. What- 
ever might be the merits of foreigners 
or Germans under ordinary circumstances, 
he did not believe that any German troops 
could equal British troops under circum- 
stances like those which existed at Inker- 
man, and which might again exist in the 
prosecution of the war. A chain cable 
might be made partly of wrought iron and 
partly of cast iron, and when painted all 
its parts look equally well, and it might 
answer its purpose sufficiently under ordi- 
nary circumstances; but when the strain 
of the storm came, the cable would yield 
where the links were weakest, and the 
ship would be lost. So it would be with 
an unequal line of battle, when equal con- 
fidence could not be placed in all the regi- 
ments forming it. If one part of the line 
gave way the position would be endan- 
gered, and the greatest possible calamity 
might ensue. He wished to have the 
whole British Army formed of wrought 
iron, and that no part of it should be 
likely, under any circumstances, to prove 
weak or unsafe. Every man opposed to 
the enemy should be one in whom entire 
confidence could be placed. After all, the 
great difference which existed between the 
British and every foreign soldier was one 
which, he believed, he might allude to 
without exaggerating the advantages of 
our constitution—the sentiment of perso- 
nal dignity which it imparted to every 
man, however lowly, and which was a sen- 
timent not to be obtained under any other 
Government of Europe. The British sol- 
dier was proud to be an Englishman—he 
would consider any shrinking from his 
duty to be dishonour—he felt that he 
should be hooted by his fellow-townsmen— 
would be scorned by the women. Those 
feelings it was which made them fight so 
well, and enabled them to beat their 
enemy. But how different would it be 
with the foreigners whom they might en- 
list. Whose opinions would they regard if 
they disgraced their service? We knew 
nothing of their history or their feelings. 
They might desert with impunity in the 
hour of danger, might disgrace the army 
to which they were attached, and, re- 
turning to their own country, be as much 
respected as they ever were on the banks 
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of the Oder, the Weser, and the Danube. 
He had asked, the other night, whe- 
ther there was an understanding with 
German Powers? He received no an- 
swer; but one ought to be given, and 
he wished to know the fact. There were 
but two classes of men from whom re- 
eruits could possibly be drawn—because 
they were to be all trained troops—those 
who had been discharged from the service 
and those who were in actual service. 
Those who had been discharged from the 
army were absorbed in agriculture and 
trade, and the chances of our success in 
recruiting among them were very uncer- 
tain. We did not know how we were 
to appeal to those men. But it was dif- 
ferent with the soldiers now serving, and 
he wished to know what consideration was 
to be given to German Princes for selling 
the services of their subjects? Could any 
one believe that little German Princes 
would put themselves to the inconvenience 
of allowing their subjects to leave their 
ranks and enlist in foreign armies in pre- 
ference to their own without some con- 
sideration ? There must be a ‘‘ considera- 
tion;’’ and he wished to know what it 
was. He wished to know, in common 
sense and common truth, whether there 
was any difference in fact between the 
“consideration ’’ we were to give to the 
little German Princes for selling to us the 
services of their subjects and the con- 
sideration which the buyer of slaves gave 
to the King of Dahomey for the bodies of 
his subjects? He did not see how, if they 
repudiated the detestable practice of slave 
dealing, the principle could be different on 
the banks of the Elbe from that which 
took place on the banks of the Congo. 
After having insisted upon the abolition of 
the ‘detestable traffic,’’ as it had been 
called, conducted on the coast of Africa, 
was it to be endured that Parliament 
should be asked to assent to a Bill for 
establishing such a traffic in the interior 
of Germany ? If the Princes of Germany 
joined our alliance, well and good ; then we 
might fairly and honestly assist them with 
pecuniary aid in bringing their troops into 
action; but if, on the contrary, they sold 
the blood of their subjects for money, he 
saw no difference between them and the 
lowest and most debased princes on the 
African coast. He had not devoted his 


attention to those studies which had dis- 
tinguished Her Majesty’s Ministers—stu- 
dies solely devoted to the object of extend- 
ing the wealth and industrial resources of 
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the country. Admitting the value of those 
objects, and that it was most desirable, 
in time of peace, that a very large portion 
of the attention of Parliament should be 
bestowed upon them, he had given his 
attention to what appeared to him an 
object of greater importance —- that of 
maintaining in security the country of 
which he was proud to be a citizen, of 
preserving its strength, and giving it that 
material security against foreign States 
which was essential to the conservation 
of its liberties. One of the wisest of man- 
kind had declared that one of the most 
material points in the greatness of a State 
was the maintenance in it of a body of 
military men. To the extent to which the 
present Bill went, it would impair the 
advantages which, in that respect, this 
country already possessed. To the ex- 
tent to which they paid and trained Ger- 
mon soldiers instead of Englishmen, and 
formed them into regiments, they were 
depriving themselves of the incalculable 
advantage of having, when peace was con- 
cluded—if that should ever be—in every 
village throughout the country men who 
had been trained to, and who had been en- 
gaged in war, and who, under the present 
regulations of the service, would be liable 
to be called out if the State required their 
aid. He was satisfied that Her Majesty’s 
Ministers could not have adopted a more 
imprudent course than that of introducing 
the principle of employing foreign instead 
of British soldiers in the prosecution of 
the war. He said, ‘ instead of British 
soldiers,’’ because he felt perfectly satis- 
fied that the more easily they obtained 
foreign recruits, the less trouble would 
they take to obtain English recruits. He 
wished to force Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to place reliance upon the people of 
England. They had attempted to carry 
on a war without a reserve, and a cam- 
paign without animals, that is, without 
the means of moving the army—an at- 
tempt which necessarily doomed our troops 
to bloody and fruitless victories, and ren- 
dered the honourable and safe peace which 
had been talked of a thing almost im- 
possible, because, if they continued to act 
upon these principles, it was contrary to 
all the theory of war, it was contrary to 
all the military experience of ages, it was 
contrary to common sense, to suppose that 
they would ever obtain that decisive suc- 
cess which could alone lead to a safe and 
honourable peace. _ It had been said, how- 
ever, by a noble Lord (Viscount Palmer- 
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ston) that their reserve was the people 
of England. He knew not what military 
knowledge that noble Lord might have ae- 
quired, although he was aware that some 
of the noble Lord’s admirets had repre- 
sented him as a person who was best 
fitted, by his antecedents and his previous 
long-acquired knowledge, to conduct the 
hostilities in which this country was en- 
gaged; but he (the Earl of Ellenborough) 
knew that a reserve in war meant a body 
of disciplined soldiers, ready at any time 
to give their assistance to the army in the 
field. To talk of a reserve existing ‘in 
the people of England” was really to 
treat with contempt the reasoning powers 
of that people. If that was, however, the 
feeling of the noble Lord, let him appeal 
to the people of England, and not to the 
people of Germany, Now was the time 
to make that appeal, when the country 
was represented to be in a condition of 
great difficulty, entirely owing to the 
laches of the Government, and to their 
having neglected the necessary precautions 
and preparations by which only success in 
war could be obtained. There was one 
point upon which he was most anxious to 
address some observations to their Lord- 
ships, and he should not discharge his 
duty unless he took the earliest convenient 
opportunity of doing so. He referred to 
the general conduct of the war. He con- 
sidered that every military principle had 
been disregarded in the course of our ope- 
rations, and that nothing which we had 
the means of doing had been done for the 
purpose of oppressing and coercing the 
enemy; but he did not think the present 
occasion was one when it would be con- 
venient to enter upon such a discussion, 
but he would deem it his duty, at the 
earliest possible period, to state to their 
Lordships his sense of what had been 
done, his opinion as to what ought to 
be done, and his deep apprehension that, 
unless the war was conducted upon mi- 
litary principles, the failure would be most 
fatal, and the result would be, not only to 
disappoint the just expectations of the 
people, but to bring the greatest calamities 
upon the country. 

Tue Marquess or LANSDOWNE said, 
that, having taken no part in the previous 
discussion upon this Bill, he might be 
allowed, now that it had reached almost 
its last stage in their Lordships’ House, to 
state the grounds on which he would give 
it his support. He thought that, although 
the measure was undoubtedly of consider- 
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able importance, very undue importance 
had, in one sense, been attached to it in 
consequence of the incredibly exaggerated 
apprehensions which had been expressed 
by some noble Lords as to its effect. The 
noble Earl (the Earl of Ellenborough) had 
conjured up phantoms which disappeared 
before the light of investigation, and the 
more the grounds of those apprehensions 
which had been expressed were sifted and 
examined, the more unfounded and absurd 
would they be found; and when that phan- 
tom of fear which he had conjured up came 
to be analysed—when the light was held to 
that spectre which the imagination of the 
noble Earl had created—it would be found 
to vanish into the air, in the same way in 
which less accredited spectres usually dis- 
appeared. He (the Marquess of Lans- 
downe) was anxious to express his opinions 
upon the measure with regard especially to 
those points which had elicited the criticism 
of the noble Earl. In the first speech 
made by the noble Earl in opposition to 
the Bill, he dwelt upon a point on which 
he had said little to-night—the constitu- 
tional objections to which the Bill was 
open. They had heard somewhat less 
from the noble Earl to-night as to the con- 
stitutional question than they had been 
accustomed to hear from him on previous 
occasions. The constitution, he thought, 
was a horse which the noble Earl found he 
could not ride, for it had fairly broken down 
with him. The Bill had unquestionably ex- 
cited a good deal of apprehension out of 
doors, because the people did not know thie 
precise nature of the measure, nor what its 
practical operation would be. But the op- 
ponents of the Bill in that House were not 
similarly ignorant of its real character. 
He honoured and respected the public out 
of doors for the jealousy of the measure 
which they had, not unnaturally, exhi- 
bited ; but he could not say the same 
for noble Lords in the House, for they 
ought to know better. When the people 

out of doors were told that this was a Bill 

in the prosecution of the principles of 
which they would be called upon to part 

with that constitution for which they were 

fighting, and told so upon the authority of 
the noble Earl opposite, and that the duty 

of carrying out the plans of the Government 

was to be carried out by Germans engaged 

for that purpose, they naturally thought 

the Government were about to do some- 

thing very dreadful. The noble Earl and 

the other opponents of the measure seem- 

ed, however, to forget that there had been 
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scarcely any period in English history at 
whieh great efforts were made when the 
constitution had not been violated in some 
manner or other, but violated with precau- 
tions which prevented any mischievous re- 
sults ; that there had been no period, from 
the wars of the Duke of Marlborough to 
those of the Duke of Wellington, at which 
they had not been indebted for their suc- 
cess in every brilliant action and in every 
successful campaign to the rg ee of 
the very means which the noble Earl now 
so strongly deprecated. Did the Duke of 
Wellington deprecate the employment of 
such means? Was he an authority on the 
subject? Did the Duke of Marlborough 
deprecate the employment of such means, 
and was he an authority? It stood to 
reason that when this country was com- 
pelled to take a more prominent part in a 
great military struggle than its own re- 
sources, in some respects, enabled it to 
support—for, thank God! this never had 
been a warlike country so far as the main- 
tenance of a great standing army was 
concerned—the Government should have 
recourse to those means by which we could 
best match the power which our adversary 
could bring against us. He agreed with 
many of the opinions which had been ex- 
pressed by the noble Earl on the subject of 
the war. The noble Earl had, upon va- 
rious occasions during the last Session, 
expressed to the House with great elo- 
quence the sense he entertained of the 
magnitude, the importance, the difficulties, 
and the possible duration of the war, and 
he (the Marquess of Lansdowne) had on 
one of such occasions taken the oppor- 
tunity of stating that upon every one of 
those points he entirely concurred with the 
noble Earl. Whatever might have been 
the case some months ago, the whole 
world was now agreed, Parliament was 
agreed, the public was agreed as to the 
immense difficulties attending the war and 
the power of the enemy—too much over- 
looked at first—with whom this country 
was contending. They had to cope with 
an enemy determined in his objects, and 
having extensive resources at his disposal, 
and they had to consider how they could 
meet all the efforts of that enemy for the 
accomplishment of his ambitious projects. 
This country had the good fortune to pos- 
Sess a navy which was capable of engaging 
Successfully in a contest with the fleets of 
its adversary, and by an admirable arrange- 
ment our naval forces had, during the last 
year, been stationed both in the Baltic and 
the Black Sea so as to command and en- 
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tirely to defeat all the efforts of the enemy, 
compelling him to let his ships rot in port 
or to be himself the instrument of their 
destruction by sinking them in front of the 
forts erected to protect them. He (the 
Marquess of Lansdowne) considered that 
these successes on the part of the navy 
were highly creditable to the Board of 
Admiralty. This country had the ad- 
vantage of a public credit which ena- 
bled it to command to any extent ‘‘ the 
sinews of war;” and, although the noble 
Earl had spoken of commercial pursuits 
with some contempt, he might remind the 
noble Earl that it was by the successful 
pursuit of commerce and a sound political 
economy that the country was enabled to 
provide the means for earrying on this 
great conflict for the maintenance of the 
national honour. In those respects which 
he (the Marquess of Lansdowne) had men- 
tioned, this ¢ountry was more than equal 
to Russia; but in one respect, as all the 
world knew, and as Russia herself knew, 
we were not on an equality with her. 
Russia possessed a population infinitely 
larger than that of this country, and she 
had therefore the means of raising numie- 
rous armics without difficulty. Was it 
not, then, the duty of the Government to 
direct their attention to this point, and to 
have recourse to every means by which 
they might be able to oppose Russia with 
numbers against numbers? If he were 
asked by what means they ought to oppose 
the great warlike Potentate with whom 
they were contending, he would reply, by 
all means and every means. They must 
oppose the enemy by their army, which 
had been justly described by the noble 
Earl as almost incomparable for gallantry ; 
but did that army possess numbers equal 
to the conflict? Would the noble Earl 
affirm that it did, or did he think that we 
could at once in this country turn out 
a body of accomplished soldiers capable 
of meeting the whole power of Russia? 
This country had, in every war, shown 
that it could not pretend to send out an 
army equal to the armies of some foreign 
Powers, and it had sought to supply the 
deficiency in the number of its troops by 
the best auxiliaries that could be obtained. 
That course had been taken on former 
occasions, when the greatest success had | 
attended the British arms, and when no 
inconvenience had been experienced. But 
they were now told that, although they 
thus had in their hands the means of sup- 
plying the deficiency which was admitted, 
it would, in the first place, be highly un- 
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constitutional to avail themselves of such 
means, and secondly, that it was highly 
inexpedient to do so. Now, assuming for 
a moment that it was desirable that they 
should add to their disposable force some 
10,000, or 20,000, or 30,000 efficiently 
trained troops, what was the objection by 
which they were to be deterred from avail- 
ing themselves of such assistance? The 
objection, when it came to be sifted, had 
no reference to what these troops were to 
do abroad, but was founded on the appre- 
hension that Her Majesty Queen Victoria, 
who was deeply interested in the success 
of the war against Russia, might, by the 
advice of Her Ministers, who were also 
deeply interested in the success of the 
war, divert those troops from the object 
for which they were raised, and, making 
use of certain depédts which in the ma- 
chinery of the transaction it was necessary 
to have in different parts. of England, 
might launch them against the population 
of England, establish some new form of 
arbitrary and unconstitutional government, 
and that neither the yeomanry force, nor 
the people of England, would be able to 
resist this mighty power, and the liberties 
of England would be for ever extinguished. 
This was the apprehension which had 
alarmed not only the noble Earl, but some 
others—the apprehension that these fo- 
reign troops might be employed to extin- 
guish the liberties of the English people! 
Why, if such fears were expressed out of 
doors by any country barber or farmer, he 
would be laughed at for his apprehensions. 
He (the Marquess of Lansdowne) would 
be sorry to see the principle of this Bill 
carried to the extent of employing foreign 
troops, not only in foreign wars, but also 
on service at home. There might have 
been periods of our history when it was 
necessary to do so; but in these days it 
would be not only unjustifiable, but out- 
rageous. To show how little constitutional 
principle had to do with such employment 
of foreign troops, he might remind their 
Lordships that in the reign of William I11., 
when no little jealousy of constitutional 
rights had been excited, the Dutch Guards 
were retained and paid in England in time 
of war without any objection. There was 
certainly jealousy of the employment of 
such troops during peace; but when they 
were required during the war the public 
were very glad to have their services, and 
no one proposed that they should be dis- 
missed. Apprehension of the employment 
of foreign troops seemed to have first 
arisen, not unnaturally, soon after the suc-' 
The Marquess of Lansdowne 
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cession of the House of Hanover, from the 
suspicion that the German views and sym- 
pathies of the Sovereign might induce 
him to endeavour to enforce principles of 
govertiment alien to the constitution of 
this country, and subsequently the employ- 
ment of foreign troops was prohibited by 
Parliament. Very shortly afterwards, how- 
ever, the country was involved in war, 
when it was engaged in contests which 
required great military efforts, the neces- 
sity of employing foreign troops was felt, 
the prohibitive enactments were relaxed, 
and Parliament hastened to sanction the 
enlistment of foreign auxiliaries. But who, 
he would ask, adopted the principle of the 
employment of foreign troops to a greater 
extent than any other statesman? It was 
Lord Chatham, the great war Minister ; 
one of those giants—as the noble Earl 
had described him—who stepped in among 
a set of ordinary men, and assumed the 
direction and management of the war. He 
was aware that the noble Earl had inti- 
mated that Chatham had only acted in the 
matter under the guidance of the Duke of 
Newcastle of that day, or, at least, had 
merely adopted the plan in order to please 
him—it was the Duke of Newcastle who 
dragged in Lord Chatham, and not Lord 
Chatham who dragged in the Duke of 
Neweastle. But what was the result of 
employing those foreigners in those times? 
Why, in the brightest pages of the mili- 
tary history of England in the last cen- 
tury every success was obtained with the 
assistance of foreigners more or less in 
the pay of England. And what was the 
great boast of that Minister, Lord Chat- 
ham, who was so reverenced by the noble 
Earl? Why, that he had conquered Ame- 
rica in Germany. And how? Why, by the 
very men whom the noble Earl would now 
push aside. If they were to adopt the prin- 
ciples now advocated by the noble Earl, 
and trust to themselves alone, they would 
expose the inferior force they now possess- 
ed to the most cruel, the most intolerable, 
and the most arduous conflict, and would 
endanger the character of the British troops 
by compelling an army not wanting in cou- 
rage, valour, or discipline, to carry on 4 
contest with an infinitely inferior nume- 
rical force. The noble Earl had used an- 
other argument which appeared to him (the 
Marquess of Lansdowne) to be equally 
fallacious. (The Government were desirous 
of placing in the field, in addition to the 
army now engaged, a force which would 
render their troops more equal in point of 
numbers to those of the enemy; but the 
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noble Earl stepped forward and said the 
employment of this additional force would 
only tend to degrade the British soldier. 
He (the Marquess of Lansdowne) could not 
understand the meaning of that observa- 
tion. He should object as strongly as the 
noble Earl to the permanent incorporation 
of these troops into the British army ; but 
he could not see how it would be a degra- 
dation to the British army to have a well- 
trained and disciplined force, whether of 
Germans, Italians, Spanish, or Dutch, 
fighting gallantly by their side. At this 
very moment had they not the co-opera- 
tion of the Turks? Perhaps the auxiliary 
force employed might be, as remarked by 
the noble Earl, somewhat inferior to the Bri- 
tish troops ; but there was noreason why the 
employment of a somewhat inferior force 
would be degrading to the British army. 
[The Earl of ELLENBoroved : I never said it 
would.] The remark had been made in the 
course of these debates, though perhaps he 
was in error in attributing it to the noble 
Earl. But could it be supposed that the em- 
ployment of foreigners would prevent our sol- 
diers from fighting with satisfaction and 
confidence in themselves? To go back to 
one of the most interesting scenes of Bri- 
tish history—the battle of Minden, where 
the valour of our troops raised the British 
name to the very highest position—they 
would find that the actual English army 
engaged was extremely inferior in number 
to the ‘‘ mercenaries’’ as they were now 
called, who fought side by side with them. 
But when at the battle of Minden the En- 
niskillens, the Blues, and the Scotch Greys, 
and other gallant regiments of cavalry, 
were permitted to advance—too late per- 
haps—but when they were permitted to 
advance at last, not under a pusillanimous 
but under a brave and talented leader, did 
they make their celebrated charge in that 
great conflict with less hope, with less con- 
fidence, and with less satisfaction, because 
they saw associated with them regiments 
of Germans, Hanoverians, of Hessians, 
and of other troops? Would the British 
soldier lose the prestige of his profession, 
because he saw engaged in the conflict men 
of other nations? He (the Marquess of 
Lansdowne) showed no such apprehensions. 
Her Majesty’s Government were now call- 
ed upon to act in every possible manner 
and in every possible shape. They felt 
the importance of bringing every well-train- 
ed Englishman into the field, and they also 
felt the expediency of annexing to our 
army and placing at the disposal of Her 
Majesty some of those regiments of other 
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nations whose services might be procured, 
and who would not object individually or 
collectively to engage in the war. Was 
there any reason why such a force should 
not be engaged? The noble Lord oppo- 
site had asked if there was a manufacturer 
who would admit cast-iron into a work 
which required to be constructed of wrought 
iron. That would be perfectly well so long 
as they could get all they required of 
wrought iron ; but what would be the in- 
genuity of the manufacturer who, having a 
vast national machine to bring into play, 
and to whom it was of the utmost import- 
ance to bring it into play at a given mo- 
ment—what would be his ingenuity when, 
having first used all the wrought iron he 
could lay his hands upon, he should hesi- 
tate to avail himself of a somewhat inferior 
material? With respect to the alteration 
of the Articles of War, he should be glad 
for their Lordships to hear the opinion of 
some noble Lord who was more of a mili- 
tary authority than himself. He would, 
however, remind the noble Earl, that the 
Act of 1806 expressly enabled His Ma- 
jesty to do that which Her Majesty would 
be enabled to do by this Act — namely, 
to shape the regulations of war in 
such a manner as to adapt them to the 
altered circumstances of the case. He 
trusted that he had now answered all the 
objections which had been raised to this 
Bill. Its object was merely to give to Her 
Majesty a small extension of the preroga- 
tive she now enjoyed ; it would be of im- 
mediate benefit to the service of the coun- 
try, and would enable the Government in 
a short time to bring into action against 
the Emperor of Russia a body of well- 
disciplined troops, who would, he had no 
doubt, fight for the cause of England as 
gallantly and as successfully as the war- 
riors and victors of Alma and Inker- 
man, 

Tue Eart or DERBY: My Lords, but 
for the remarks which have fallen from 
the noble Marquess I should not have 
thought it necessary again to trouble your 
Lordships upon this matter. I must, how- 
ever, be permitted to say that, notwith- 
standing the great respect I entertain for 
the noble Marquess, I cannot but think on 
the present occasion, in commenting upon 
the speeches which have been delivered 
now and upon former occasions by my - 
noble Friend (the Earl of Ellenborough), 
the noble Marquess has somewhat departed 
from that courtesy which has generally 
characterised him. He talks of arguments 
used in this House by my noble Friend as 
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being positively absurd ;—he says my noble 
Friend has been raising up before the coun- 
try an idle phantom, and he says that he 
should entertain respeet for an opinion such 
as that advanced by my noble Friend, were 
it entertained out of doors; but he can 
entertain no respect whatever for the ex- 
pene of such an opinion in this House. 

ow, my Lords, I must be permitted to 
say that the noble Marquess, in holding 
such language—in characterising as absurd 
the arguments of his opponents, and in 
declaring that he has no respeet for their 
opinions, because the persons expressing 
them ought to know better—has somewhat 
departed from that position which the high 
character of the noble Marquess has al- 
ways maintained with those who are Mem- 
bers of this House. Nor do I think the 
noble Marquess has been exceedingly happy 
in the ridicule he has sought to throw upon 
the ‘‘ constitutional” argument of my noble 
Friend. He made it a sort of charge 
against my noble Friend, in the first in- 
stance, that upon this occasion we had 
heard little of the ‘‘ constitutional” argu- 
ment; and then he said, that such was 
the paucity of objections to this Bill, that 
my noble Friend was unable to make two 
speeches upon it without of necessity en- 
tering into the same arguments and ob- 
jections. Haying first complained that 
my noble Friend did not lay any stress 
upon the constitutional argument, he pro- 
ceeded at once to cast the whole power of 
his ridicule upon a constitutional argument 
and a constitutional objection—but which 
was not in the least like that raised by my 
noble Friend, Now, with regard to the 
constitutional objection, my noble Friend 
did lay considerable stress upon it on for- 
mer occasions, and, though not repeating 
them now, I apprehend he would be dis- 
posed to lay considerable stress again upon 
those constitutional grounds-of objection— 
upon the employment of foreign troops in 
England, and in substitution for and to 
the exclusion of the troops of this country 
itself. It was to the employment of a 
foreign foree in this country that the con- 
stitutional argument of my noble Friend 
was altogether addressed. It was not that 
he apprehended that 8,000 or 10,000 
foreigners introduced into England could 
destroy the liberties of the people or make 
themselves masters of the country; but 
what he said was, that it was contrary to 
the principles upon which this country had 
proceeded to give to any Government the 
power of placing any portion of the guar- 
dianship of England in Germans, or in the 
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hands of other foreign troops, in substi- 
tution or exclusion of the troops of the 
country itself. And, my Lords, if that be 
the constitutional doctrine characterised by 
the noble Marquess as based on absurdity, 
I humbly beg to take my full share of the 
absurdity cast upon my noble Friend, It 
cannot be forgotten—for it has been as- 
serted over and over again—that you did 
not embody your militia because you had 
not sufficient barrack accommodation for 
them; and yet this Bill enacts that you 
are to embody, and lodge in this country—~ 
I presume in barracks—a large body of 
foreign troops, for the purpose of drilling 
and training, and for the purpose also, this 
Bill now tells us, of forming a permanent 
depét of reserve:—in other words, you 
are to have permanently established in this 
country, or so long as the present war lasts, 
a considerable body of foreign troops, oe- 
cupying those barracks which are not suffi- 
ciently extensive to enable you to accom- 
modate your own troops, and which, it has 
been remarked, does away with the argu- 
ment of embodying and raising troops of 
your own, My Lords, the constitutional 
argument of my noble Friend was against 
the establishment of these troops in the 
country in substitution for the troops of this 
country itself; but my noble Friend used 
another argument with regard to the inex- 
pediency of the adoption or incorporation 
into the British Army of these foreigners 
at all, My noble Friend was first of all 
charged with having said that it was de- 
grading to have these foreign troops sery- 
ing by the side of British troops ; but my 
noble Friend never made such a remark, 
nor did any other Member of your Lord- 
ships’ House. What was said, was 4 
statement made by a noble Friend of mine 
who is not now in the House, that it was a 
humiliating and degrading idea to the peo- 
ple of this country that the home forces, 

at the very outset of war, should be found 
insufficient to carry it on. And I think 
that it is a humiliation and degradation to 

this country to be placed in such a situation, 

Nobody ever said that it was degrading to 

the British troops to fight by the side of fo- 

reigners, but it is degrading to this country 

to be obliged to confess that it can only 

fight its battles with the assistance of fo- 

reigners. But, if it be necessary to have 

these foreign troops—if we are to endure 

that humiliation—there was no occasion 

for this Bill, for the purpose of raising 

these troops—not the least in the world, 

The necessity that arises for this Bill is 

that you must drill and train these troops 
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in England ; and the necessity of training 
and drilling them in England arises from 
the fact that you are now about to levy 
them, not, as in former times, by the con- 
sent and under the authority of their own 
Sovereigns and as regular forces, but that 
you are about to levy and bring up from all 
quarters of the world the refuse of other 
countries, whom you are to introduce into 
this country to train and drill by the side of 
your own army, The noble Marquess 
says, that in all our wars, from the time of 
Marlborough downwards, we have been 
indebted for our successes to the co-opera- 
tion of the troops of foreign countries ; 
but, I think, if the noble Marquess had 
followed up the investigation he com- 
meneed, he would have found that in al- 
most every instance the troops which we 
had co-operating with and assisting us 
fought under the banners or with the sanc- 
tion of their respective Sovereigns, or they 
were fighting in a national cause, or in a 
cause which was to them of national in- 
terest, At the battle of Minden, to which 
the noble Marquess referred, we might be 
considered not so much the principals as 
auxiliaries, and the battle of Minden was 
fought much more as a German than an 
English eause, We were there associated 
with German troops, acting under the au- 
thority of German Sovereigns or the repre- 
sentatives of German States ; but that is not 
the case of a body of mercenaries collected 
from varioys quarters, acting neither with 
the authority nor under the control of their 
own Sovereigns, and fighting for a mere 
pecuniary reward, with no inducement of 
allegiance or patriotism. I agree with my 
noble Friend (the Earl of Ellenborough), 
that those are not the materials which I 
should like to see placed beside the British 
soldier, The noble Marquess says he has 
all along been impressed with the impor- 
tance and magnitude of the war, I wish 
he could have impressed the same opinions 
upon his Colleagues, for then we should 
have had abundance of the ‘ wrought- 
iron,”’ without being obliged, at the last 
moment, to avail ourselyes of the services 
of an inferior material. My noble Friend 
complains of your employing foreign troops 
as mere mercenaries in a eause in which 
they have no national interest. What has 
been the case in former instances? Take 
the wars of the Duke of Wellington, No 
doubt we employed the Spaniards in Spain, 
the Portuguese in Portugal, and the Ger- 
mans and Hanoverians for the liberation of 
Germany; but can any man say that those 
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troops were not acting under the sanction 
of their own Sovereigns and that they were 
not fighting for a national cause? In point 
of fact, with regard to Spain and Portugal, 
it was the Spanish and Portuguese armies 
in whose cause we were fighting; and 
strange, indeed, it would have been if the 
Duke of Wellington had refused to allow 
the natives of countries for whom we 
were fighting to fight upon our side 
in a cause in which they were most con- 
cerned, My Lords, there have been two 
objections raised to this Bill which I have 
not yet heard satisfactorily answered. The 
first is, that it is a non-constitutional prin- 
ciple to admit the drilling and training of 
foreign bodies in England with a view to 
their permanently remaining in the coun- 
try ; and the second is that, as a matter 
of expediency, it is unwise to introduce 
these foreign troops—first, because, from 
the manner in which you propose to raise 
them, the country can haye no just confi- 
dence in them, because they might betray 
the trust reposed in them, or not answer 
your expectations ; and next, because, for 
the paltry purpose of paying a body of 
some 10,000 or 20,000 Germans, you 
make a declaration in the face of Parlia- 
ment and the country which cannot but 
give the greatest possible discouragement 
to those efforts which have been making 
upon the part of the country, which are 
being made now, and which will continue 
to be made without stint if you do not dis- 
courage them by your own conduct and 
your own powers, The noble Marquess 
has left all explanation as to the altera- 
tion of the regulations of the army to other 
and military authorities, and I should fol- 
low his example did I not think that a 
question of considerable importance has 
been raised by my noble Friend as to the 
difference in the Articles of War and in 
the regulations under which different por- 
tions of the same army are to be called 
upon to serve. We have not heard from 
my noble Friend the Commander in Chief 
in what respect he conceives it necessary 
to introduce a difference of practice here, 
which differenee of practice his own exper 
rience) when in India, must tell him proved 
to be so detrimental to the character of 
the army as to render it necessary for him 
to take, with regard to the Indian troops, 
a course which was most unpopular, which . 
went contrary to all their prejudices and 
feelings, but which course he found it ne- 
ecessary to take, notwithstanding that he 
ran counter to those feelings and preju- 
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dices, rather than have a different treat- 
ment, more especially in the case of pu- 
nishment, between the European and Na- 
tive forces. By this Act the British army 
will still be subject to corporal punishment; 
but it is admitted that the German troops 
will not be subjected to corporal punish- 
ment, or, at any rate, not to the same cor- 
sag punishment as the British soldier. 

ow, my Lords, can there by possibility be a 
subject on which the feelings of the army, 
in England and out of England—and not 
only of the army but of the whole popula- 
tion—could be more strongly excited than 
that there should be such a distinction 
drawn between the troops? My Lords, I 
cannot conceive—I was going to say, any- 
thing more dangerous—but I cannot con- 
ceive anything more objectionable than that 
such a distinction should be drawn, and 
drawn, mind you, not by the authority of 
Parliament directly given, but by the au- 
thority of the military departments, act 
ing under a general power given them by 
Parliament, to vary the Articles of War 
and the regulations of the Army. My 
Lords, there is another matter 1 wish to 
mention, which I do not bring forward as 
an objection to the Bill, but which is, | 
think, deserving of the very serious con- 
sideration of Her Majesty’s Government. 
You are looking to every quarter from 
which you can draw troops for the service 
of the country. You do not want money— 
you have abundance of money——but you 
want men. You may have any amount of 
money provided you choose to avail your- 
selves of the means at your disposal with- 
out adhering to any preposterous principle 
in reference to obtaining it—but what you 
most want is men. And have you not a 
large Native force in India? I believe, as 
many persons believe, that in this war, 
especially in the case of irregular cavalry, 
the services of these troops would be ex- 
ceedingly efficient, and that we might 
raise, at no distant period, an almost un- 
limited force of trained soldiers, who would 
at the present time be most serviceable. 
These troops have always fought gallantly, 
side by side with your own soldiers ; and I 
think it a matter of great importance, and 
that it would be most valuable for you to 
obtain the means of introducing into the 
war a portion of these Indian troops, and 
of teaching them that the Russians, in the 
presence of British soldiers, are not to be 
feared; you will give them a feeling any- 
thing but friendly towards the Russians 
in India, and you will have a force, fight- 
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ing with your own troops, which will be 
inspired with something akin to a con- 
sciousness of fighting for a national cause. 
I think from that quarter you might de- 
rive, and without much delay, very valu- 
able military assistance. Leaving that 
subject, however, I now wish to ask Her 
Majesty’s Government whether, in the 
course of the war, we are to look for any 
assistance, any co-operation in men or 
money, from our great colonial possessions ? 
I have lately read, with very great satis- 
faction, that the Legislature of Canada 
have spontaneously voted 20,000/., to be 
applied in mitigation of the hardships and 
privations sustained by the troops in the 
East. I look upon that as an indication 
of friendly feeling most valuable under 
present cireumstances ; but you will ob- 
serve that it is only an indication of friendly 
feeling ; it is only an indication of sym- 
pathy with the cause ; it has nothing what- 
ever to do with the feelings of loyalty, 
allegiance, or of obligation derived from 
affinity. That sum of 20,0001. (and I do 
not complain that it was so) was to be 
divided in equal proportions between our- 
selves and our allies. I repeat, that I do 
not at all complain of this ;—all I say is, 
that it is a mere indication of sympathy 
with the cause, and not of allegiance to 
the Crown. Now, the North American 
colonies are at this moment, by the course 
recently pursued, by the course of legis- 
lation which has been adopted towards 
them in the Imperial Parliament—these 
provinces, I say, are to all intents and 
purposes just as independent of this coun- 
try as Ireland was previous to the Union. 
They are under the same Sovereign, in- 
deed, but their affairs are conducted by 
Ministers of their own; they have respon- 
sible Government ; they are not liable to 
British debt; they are not liable to the 
overriding of British law; they are, in 
point of fact, left wholly and absolutely to 
administer their own affairs as a friendly 
country rather than as a colony—as united 
to this country by the ties of the Crown 
alone. The same may be said to have 
been the case with regard to Ireland before 
the Union, and yet was there ever a war 
in which England was engaged at that 
time to which Ireland was not ready to 
contribute her money and her men for the 
purpose of carrying on the war in conjune- 
tion with this country? I do not say that 
we can make any such claim upon the 
colonies of England; and, with regard to 
many of them, I am ready to admit that 
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the character of the population, and the 
busy nature of their occupation, render it 
not very probable that they could render 
us any support in men. But I do not 
think that argument applies to the British 
possessions in North America. I believe 
that those colonies are enjoying a state of 
unparalleled prosperity and of great wealth, 
and that they contain a very considerable 
amount of, to a certain extent, unabsorbed 
population. I would, then, willingly en- 
tertain the belief that, towards carrying 
on this war, the North American colonies 
would gladly contribute in men from their 
own means and without payment; but if 
you have the money ready, I am convinced 
of this, that you would have no difficulty 
whatever in raising in the North American 
colonies—and the point, FP think, is well 
worth the consideration of the Government 
—a certain amount of force to be incor- 
porated in your army, to be commanded by 
officers now resident in Canada, to be joined 
to your army—though not as a local corps, 
for I deprecate the establishment and ap- 
pointment of local corps as a very inefficient 
mode of giving reinforcements to your 
army. It is my firm belief that there is 
nothing which would gratify these pro- 
vinces more than to be enabled, I do not 
say whether wholly at their own expense, 
or at the expense of this country, to raise 
some three or four regiments, or possibly 
more, to be incorporated with the British 
army, to share in all the services of the 
British army, and to be in every respect 
placed upon the footing of the British 
army. Such regiments, however, should, 
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army, united together in British feelings 
and sympathies, and yet kept closely in 
connection, not only with our army, but 
with their own population in the North 
American colonies. I throw this out for 
the consideration of the Government, not 
knowing whether they have taken any 
steps to act upon it, but deeming it very 
likely that if they did the result would be 
satisfactory. Looking to the position of 
the North American provinces, to their 
prosperity, to their practical independence, 
to their entire immunity from the debts 
and obligations of this country, I think it 
is not too much to expect that, advanced 
as they are to this practical independence, 
they should still be ready to testify their 
allegiance to the mother country by joining 
you in carrying on the war—remembering 
besides that one consequence of that, as of 
every war, may be that you may be called 
on to use a large numerical force in de- 
fence of your own possessions. I do not 
bring forward this as a claim upon our 
colonies ; but, I believe, a principle which 
they will be glad to recognise is that they 
should be put upon such a footing of mili- 
tary equality with you as that their army 
should be incorporated with yours ; and in 
that manner—possibly without expense to 
this country, but certainly if we supply the 
necessary funds—a valuable body of men 
may be raised, not only for this occasion 
but for future service ; men who would not 
be foreigners, inasmuch as they are the 
subjects of the same Sovereign, and who 
would be happy to have the opportunity of 
manifesting their sympathy with this na- 
tion and their allegiance to their Sovereign. 
I have only thrown this subject out for the 


ration of the Commander in Chief; that | consideration of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
that period of service allotted generally to | ment, for, of course, the passing of this 
the British army, to be passed within this / Bill affords no opportunity of incorporating 
country, should, as a general course, be | within it any provision of the kind. In re- 
assigned to the North American contin- | gard to this Bill, I have only to say that, 
gent, to be passed by them within the | retaining all my objections to it—retaining 
North American provinces; so that, as | them notwithstanding the speech of thenoble 
our troops go to Canada and to New | Marquess opposite, and, indeed, feeling them 
Brunswick, counting this as part of the | confirmed by the line of argument he has 
five years out of fifteen (or whatever taken, which affords, in my opinion, a 
the proper term may be of foreign ser- | wholly insufficient answer to the arguments 
vice) so the North American regiments | of my noble Friend near me (the Earl of 
should have their tour of service so Ellenborough)—1 shall content myself, 
arranged that their casual service in this | when called upon to say ‘‘Aye”’ or *‘ No”’ 
country should reckon as foreign service, | to the third reading of this Bill, with say- 
and that, keeping up their connection with ing ‘‘No.’’ Your Lordships have thought 
Canada, they should be permitted to return | fit, though by a narrow majority, to affirm 
to Canada for the usual period of home | the principle of this Bill, and the Bill is 
service; but, in all other respects, they | almost wholly one of principle. As far as 
should be part and parcel of the British I am concerned, therefore, I will not give 
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your Lordships the trouble of dividing 
against the third reading, although, if a 
division be taken, I must certainly, acting 
in conformity with my views upon the sub- 
ject, again say ‘‘ Not Content.” 

THe Marquess or LANSDOWNE ex- 
plained that he had not used the expres- 
sion ‘‘ absurd’’ with reference to any argu- 
ments that had fallen from any noble Lord 
in that House during the discussion of this 
Bill; and that all he meant to say was, 
that some of the objections taken to the 
measure out of doors, by persons not well 


informed of the reasons which had led the | 


Government to propose it, and of the 
grounds on which it was proposed, appear- 
ed to him absurd. 

Viscount HARDINGE said, the noble 
Earl (the Earl of Derby) having appealed 
to him as to the effect of a difference of 
the regulations of war contemplated by 
this Bill with regard to the men who would 
be enlisted under it, he begged to say the 
eases which the noble Earl (the Earl of 
Ellenborough) had put were not quite 
parallel, The case to which his noble 
Friend had alluded, was to an alteration 
made in the mode by which discipline was 
maintained among the Sepoys, as com- 
pared with the Queen’s army. Formerly 
both the armies had been on the same 
footing, corporal punishment being inflict- 
ed in both cases; but, at a time when it 
was found that inconvenience resulted 
from attempting to maintain discipline in 
the Indian army by corporal punishment, 
this mode of punishment was suspended 
by Lord William Bentinck, and offenders 
ordered to work in the chains on the high 
road, That was carried into effect for 
some years; but in time it was found to 
be so detrimental to the public service, the 
Sepoys losing caste by this mode of punish- 
ment, while corporal punishment entailed 
no loss of caste, that the Indian authori- 
ties were of opinion that the system re- 
quired alteration. During his service in 
India the old system was reverted to, the 
two armies were again put upon the same 
footing, and the change was found to work 
advantageously for the whole force. With 
regard to the employment of a German or 
other foreign force with a British foree, 
under different systems of punishment, he 
had to observe that Her Majesty had the 
power of making any Articles of War She 
might please without having recourse to 
Parliament, provided the rules so laid down 
did not exceed the punishments laid down 


by the Mutiny Act. Her Majesty could 
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mitigate the severity of the Artieles of 
War, but She could not, without legislative 
authority, add to their severity. In the 
Peninsular war, to which repeated refer- 
ence had been made, the Portuguese 
troops were under our immediate control; 
they were subsidised by us, but they were 
placed under a distinct command and were 
subject to our Articles of War. The Ger- 
man Legion, on the contrary, formed a 
portion of our army, and in their ease 
there had been a suspension, and not an 
abolition, of our system of corporal punish- 
ment. With respeet to the alleged incon- 
venience of such an arrangement, he should 
confess that, in his opinion, that ineonve- 
nience might to some extent arise, but he 
did not anticipate that it could operate 
prejudicially. The German Legion during 
the last war was not subjeet to corporal 
punishment, and he did not think that pu- 
nishment would be more required in the 
new force which might be constituted 
under this Bill. He confidently hoped 
that the Militia Bill introduced by his 
noble Friend opposite (the Earl of Derby) 
in 1852 would answer and would ulti- 
mately provide us with sufficient soldiers; 
but he believed that the present Bill would 
be found the readiest mode of attaining an 
object which they must all desire to se- 
eure. He trusted, therefore, that the 
House would offer no opposition to its im- 
mediate enactment. 

Tue Eart or ELLENBOROUGH said, 
that he did not think his noble and gallant 
Friend had answered his question. He 
wanted to know whether a system could 
be expected to work satisfactorily under 
which two regiments, the one composed of 
Englishmen and the other of Germans, but 
both serving under the same general, 
should be subject for the same offence to 
different punishments ? 

Viscount HARDINGE said, that there 
were instanees in which a foreign force 
had served with our own, subject to a dif- 
ferent system regarding punishments, and 
yet no practical inconvenience was found 
to result. 

Tae Hart or ELLENBOROUGH: 
Serving under the same general? The 
German troops would not submit to the 
punishment inflicted upon English s0l- 
diers. They submitted to one which was 
very likely more severe, but still there 
was a difference. 

Viscount HARDINGE said, that, when 
a very young man, he had the command of 
a Portuguese regiment, which was brigad- 
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ed with British regiments. On that occa- 
sion the British officers punished their men 
according to the Mutiny Act, and he (Vis- 
count Hardinge) punished the Portuguese 
under his command by blows with the stick 
or sword ; and yet he had not found that 
that difference of punishment had been 
productive of any great inconvenience. 
Eart GREY thought the case of the 
Portuguese soldiers was totally different. 
Those soldiers in the Peninsular war were 
in the service of the Portuguese Sove- 
reign; but in the present instance we 
were to have men in the service of the 
Queen of England, receiving the Queen’s 
pay, serving under the authority of the 
Mutiny Act (for they were expressly put 
under that authority), and yet for these 
men special Articles of War were to be 
provided under this clause. The differ. 
ence was very great. The case was much 
more analogous to that of the Indian 
army; and inconvenience having resulted 
in India from a distinction in the system 
of punishments there, he thought we bad 
every reason to anticipate a similar incon- 
venience in this case. But was there any 
necessity for this clause? He inferred 
that the clause was introduced, merely 
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copying the old Act of Parliament, and 


as a mere adherence to custom. Now, he 
need not inform their Lordships how en- 
tirely changed things were since those 
days; and he would ask, was it likely 
that any real inconvenience would arise 
from subjecting Germans, or Swiss, or 
any other foreign soldiers, to the same 
Articles‘of War, administered in the same 
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Ellenborough) had to-night declared that 
he saw no difference between the conduct 
of a German Prince who allowed his men 
to fight under foreign banners, and that of 
an African Prince who sold his subjects 
into slavery. 

Tue Ear, or ELLENBOROUGH: I 
beg pardon. I said those Princes who 
took money for the service—who received 
a consideration for it. 

Hart GREY would suppose even that 
the German Princes received ‘‘ a consider- 
ation.” Would any man tell him that it 
was the same thing to take ‘‘a conside- 
ration ’’ and give permission to your sub- 
jects voluntarily, from their own free will, 
to enlist in an army where they would be 
well treated—that this was for one moment 
to be compared with the conduct of an 
African Prince, who kidnapped his sub- 
jects, bound them in chains, and sold them 
to a foreign slaver with the perfect convic- 
tion that they would be carried across the 
sea and worked to death in four or five 
years far from their own homes? Could 
the noble Earl have wished any longer to 
address himself to the reason of their 
Lordships or of the country when he used 
arguments of that kind? He(Earl Grey), 
at all events, would leave it to their Lord- 
ships’ reason to compare the two cases. 
Then, with regard to the constitutional 
argument, a great deal had been made of 
that; and, as the Bill was originally 
drawn, he was bound to admit there was 
some force in this objection. It was con- 
trary to the spirit of the constitution, that 
foreign troops should be employed in this 
country for the sake of maintaining order, 
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was subject ? Unless some inconvenience 'and for this obvious reason, that, should 
from such a course were pointed out, he the Crown desire to exceed its reasonable 
thought it would be far wiser to omit this | powers and enforce its decrees by a mili- 
fifth clause ; it should not be retained in | tary force, we all knew that the British 
the Bill for the sake of a mere adherence | army, formed of our own fellow subjects, 
to bygone custom. He would now add a! would not support or enforce any such 
few words with reference to the Bill itself. | acts ; whereas it was perfectly conceivable 
Qn a former evening he had expressed his | that a foreign foree might do so. There 
opinion that the Bill was one which was ' was, therefore, originally an objection in 
open to some objection, but, at the same | principle to the Bill, though practically it 
time, he must say it appeared to him that was an objection of almost inconceivably 
those objections had been greatly exagge- | small weight, because nobody could believe 
rated, and that a tone had been taken upon | that the occasion was ever likely to arise. 


this subject which showed that noble Lords | 
had allowed their own passions to be ex- 
cited, and had thus used language tending 
to excite the passions of others ; otherwise 
he thought that much which had fallen 
from noble Lords under the influence of | 
excitement would not have been heard 3 


for example, the noble Earl (the Earl of 


Now, however, that the clause had been 
so altered as that the keeping of foreign 
troops in this country was simply limit- 
ed to the object of disciplining them 
and forming depédts for service abroad, 
when the Crown was entirely restricted 
from making any other use of these troops 
than that of engaging them in foreign 
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your Lordships the trouble of dividing 
against the third reading, although, if a 
division be taken, I must certainly, acting 
in conformity with my views upon the sub- 
ject, again say ‘‘ Not Content.” 

Tae Marquess or LANSDOWNE ex- 
plained that he had not used the expres- 
sion ‘‘ absurd’’ with reference to any argu- 
ments that had fallen from any noble Lord 
in that House during the discussion of this 
Bill; and that all he meant to say was, 
that some of the objections taken to the 
measure out of doors, by persons not well 
informed of the reasons which had led the 
Government to propose it, and of the 
grounds o2 which it was proposed, appear- 
ed to him absurd. 

Viscount HARDINGE said, the noble 
Earl (the Earl of Derby) having appealed 
to him as to the effect of a difference of 
the regulations of war contemplated by 
this Bill with regard to the men who would 
be enlisted under it, he begged to say the 
eases which the noble Earl (the Earl of 
Ellenborough) had put were not quite 
parallel. The case to which his noble 


Friend had alluded, was to an alteration 
made in the mode by which discipline was 


maintained among the Sepoys, as com- 
pared with the Queen’s army. Formerly 
both the armies had been on the same 
footing, corporal punishment being inflict- 
ed in both cases; but, at a time when it 
was found that inconvenience resulted 
from attempting to maintain discipline in 
the Indian army by corporal punishment, 
this mode of punishment was suspended 
by Lord William Bentinck, and offenders 
ordered to work in the chains on the high 
road. That was carried into effect for 
some years; but in time it was found to 
be so detrimental to the publie service, the 
Sepoys losing caste by this mode of punish- 
ment, while corporal punishment entailed 
no loss of caste, that the Indian authori- 
ties were of opinion that the system re- 
quired alteration. During his service in 
India the old system was reverted to, the 
two armies were again put upon the same 
footing, and the change was found to work 
advantageously for the whole force. With 
regard to the employment of a German or 
other foreign foree with a British force, 
under different systems of punishment, he 
had to observe that Her Majesty had the 
power of making any Articles of War She 
might please without having recourse to 
Parliament, provided the rules so laid down 
did not exceed the punishments laid down 
by the Mutiny Act. Her Majesty could 
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mitigate the severity of the Articles of 
War, but She could not, without legislating 
authority, add to their severity. In th 
Peninsular war, to which repeated refer. 
ence had been made, the Port 
troops were under our immediate contr); 
they were subsidised by us, but they wer 
placed under a distinet command and were 
subject to our Articles of War. The Ger. 
man Legion, on the contrary, formed g 
portion of our army, and in their ogy 
there had been a suspension, and not ay 
abolition, of our system of corporal 
ment. With respeet to the alleged incon. 
venience of such an arrangement, he should 
confess that, in his opinion, that inconve. 
nience might to some extent arise, but he 
did not anticipate that it could operate 
prejudicially. The German Legion during 
the last war was not subject to corponl 
punishment, and he did not think that pu. 
nishment would be more required in the 
new force which might be constituted 
under this Bill. He confidently hoped 
that the Militia Bill introduced by his 
noble Friend opposite (the Earl of Derby) 
in 1852 would answer and would ult- 
mately provide us with sufficient soldiers; 
but he believed that the present Bill would 
be found the readiest mode of attaining an 
object which they must all desire to se 
eure. He trusted, therefore, that the 
House would offer no opposition to its im- 
mediate enactment. 

Tue Eart or ELLENBOROUGH sail, 
that he did not think his noble and gallant 
Friend had answered his question. He 
wanted to know whether a system 
be expected to work satisfactorily under 
which two regiments, the one composed of 
Englishmen and the other of Germans, but 
both serving under the same gener, 
should be subject for the same offenee to 
different punishments ? 

Viscount HARDINGE said, that there 
were instances in whieh a foreign fores 
had served with our own, subject to a dif 
ferent system regarding punishments, and 
yet no practical inconvenience was 
to result. 

THe Ear, or ELLENBOROUGH: 
Serving under the same general? 
German troops would not submit to the 
punishment inflicted upon English sol 
diers. They submitted to one which wi 
very likely more severe, but still there 
was & difference. 

Viscount HARDINGE said, that, whet 
a very young man, he had the command 
a Portuguese regiment, which was 
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ed with British regiments. On that occa- 
sion the British officers punished their men 
acoording to the Mutiny Act, and he (Vis- 
eount Hardinge) punished the Portuguese 
under his command by blows with the stick 
or sword ; and yet he had not found that 
that difference of punishment had been 
active ef any great inconvenience. 

Rant GREY thought the case of the 
Portuguese soldiers was totally different. 
Those soldiers in the Peninsular war were 
in the service of the Portuguese Sove- 
reign; but in the present instance we 
were to have men in the service of the 
Queen of England, receiving the Queen’s 

y, serving under the authority of the 

utiny Act (for they were expressly put 
under that authority), and yet for these 
men special Articles of War were to be 
provided under this clause. The differ- 
ence was very great. The case was much 
more analogous to that of the Indian 
army; and inconvenience having resulted 
in India from a distinction in the system 
of punishments there, he thought we had 
every reason to anticipate a similar incon- 
venience in this ease. But was there any 
necessity for this clause? He inferred 
that the clause was introduced, merely 
copying the old Act of Parliament, and 
asa mere adherence to custom. Now, he 
need not inform their Lordships how en- 
tirely changed things were since those 
days; and he would ask, was it likely 
that any real inconvenience would arise 
from subjecting Germans, or Swiss, or 
any other foreign soldiers, to the same 
Articles of War, administered in the same 
spirit as those to which the British soldier 
was subject? Unless some inconvenience 
from such a course were pointed out, he 
thought it would be far wiser to omit this 
fifth clause ; it should not be retained in 
the Bill for the sake of a mere adherence 
to bygone custom. He would now add a 
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Ellenborough) had to-night declared that 
he saw no difference between the conduct 
of a German Prince who allowed his men 
to fight under foreign banners, and that of 
an African Prince who sold his subjects 
into slavery. 

THe Eart or ELLENBOROUGH: I 
beg pardon. I said those Princes who 
took money for the service—who received 
a consideration for it. 

Eart GREY would suppose even that 
the German Princes received “a consider- 
ation.”” Would any man tell him that it 
was the same thing to take ‘‘a conside- 
ration’ and give permission to your sub- 
jects voluntarily, from their own free will, 
to enlist in an army where they would be 
well treated—that this was for one moment 
to be compared with the conduct of an 
African Prince, who kidnapped his sub- 
jeets, bound them in chains, and sold them 
to a foreign slaver with the perfect convic- 
tion that they would be carried across the 
sea and worked to death in four or five 
years far from their own homes? Could 
the noble Earl have wished any longer to 
address himself to the reason of their 
Lordships or of the country when he used 
arguments of that kind? He(Earl Grey), 
at all events, would leave it to their Lord- 
ships’ reason to compare the two cases. 
Then, with regard to the constitutional 
argument, a great deal had been made of 
that; and, as the Bill was originally 
drawn, he was bound to admit there was 
some force in this objection. It was con- 
trary to the spirit of the constitution, that 
foreign troops should be employed in this 
country for the sake of maintaining order, 
and for this obvious reason, that, should 
the Crown desire to exceed its reasonable 
powers and enforce its decrees by a mili- 
tary force, we all knew that the British 
army, formed of our own fellow subjects, 
would not support or enforce any such 


few words with reference to the Bill itself, | acts ; whereas it was perfectly conceivable 


On a former evening he had expressed his | that a foreign foree might do so. 


opinion that the Bill was one which was 
open to some objection, but, at the same 
time, he must say it appeared to him that 
those objections had been greatly exagge- 
tated, and that a tone had been taken upon 
this subject which showed that noble Lords 
had allowed their own passions to be ex- 
cited, and had thus used language tending 
to excite the passions of others ; otherwise 


he thought that much which had fallen | 
from noble Lords under the influence of | 


excitement would not have been heard; 


for example, the noble Earl (the Earl of 





There 
was, therefore, originally an objection in 
principle to the Bill, though practically it 
was an objection of almost inconceivably 
small weight, because nobody could believe 
that the occasion was ever likely to arise. 
Now, however, that the clause had been 
so altered as that the keeping of foreign 
troops in this country was simply limit- 
ed to the object of disciplining them 
and forming depéts for service abroad, 
when the Crown was entirely restricted 
from making any other use of these troops 
than that of engaging them in foreign 
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service, this objection—small as it was in 
the first instance—was now gone altoge- 
ther, and to speak of this Bill in its present 
form as unconstitutional, was merely a 
repetition of that sort of vague language 
which was so often heard in either House 
of Parliament, where, if there was a mea- 
sure to which you wished to give a bad 
name, while you had no clear or tangible 
objection to it, you called it ‘‘ unconstitu- 
tional.”” Then, again, he could not help 
thinking that the noble Earl opposite had 
been led away by his eagerness into ano- 
ther very untenable proposition. He had 
objected to the employment of cast iron in 
the middle of a chain, declaring that the 
strength of a chain was the strength of its 
weakest link ; and, therefore, he seemed 
to deprecate the employment of foreign 
with British troops, because, he said, ‘I 
object to an unequal line of battle.” An 
unequal line of battle! . Why, he believed 
there never yet was any army employed 
upon any field of battle, on the face of the 
earth, with regard to which the general 
did not feel that some regiments were 
entitled to higher confidence than others. 
Even among the British forces, some regi- 
ments were to be trusted more than others. 
The Old Guard of Napoleon was only to be 
employed as a last resource, and that 
General considered one battalion of those 


troops equal to three battalions of any | 


others. The noble Earl himself had not 
stated from his Indian experience that the 
Ma were equal to the British troops, 
and although, indeed, they were entitled to 
great credit, still every one was aware that 
they were far from being equal ; but that 
was not found to be sufficient reason for 


not employing Native regiments. Again, 


did the Duke of Wellington exclude all | 
but British troops from his army either | 


in Spain or at Waterloo, lest he should 
have ‘‘an unequal line of battle?’’ That 


great man, in one of the last speeches | 
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to increase the regular British army at ap 
earlier period, and that if that had been 
done this measure would probably not have 
been necessary ; and he should have been 
very glad that it should not have been 
necessary. But, granting that such was 
the case, were their Lordships, because g 
mistake might possibly have been made by 
Her Majesty’s Government, to refuse to 
adopt any means which might be within 
their power for increasing the army? The 
noble Earl who began the debate (the Earl 
of Ellenborough) had dwelt a great deal 
upon the arduous character of the struggle 
in which we were engaged :—was not that 
a reason why we should avail ourselves of 
assistance from any quarter from which it 
might be obtainable? He thought that 
the Government would probably be able 
under the provisions of that Bill to obtain 
very useful troops ; and he did say that, 
after such an application had been made to 
them by Her Majesty’s Government, know. 
ing of what character this struggle was 
likely to be, that that House or the other 
House would indeed be taking upon itself 
a most fearful responsibility if it were to 
refuse to the Government at such a 
moment, and in such a crisis of the na- 
tional interests, those means which they 
conceived necessary to carry out this 
struggle to the safety and glory of the 
country. He therefore rejoiced to collect 
from what had fallen from the noble Earl 


opposite, that it was not intended again to 
divide the House upon this Bill, and he 
trusted it might successfully pass into 
law. 

Tue Eart or ELLENBOROUGH wish- 


ed to say one word in reference to what 


had fallen from the noble Earl. The 
noble Earl had, in speaking of the troops 
employed in India, expressed his opinion 
generally that the Native regiments were 
inferior to the Queen’s troops ; but it was 
his (the Earl of Ellenborough’s) opinion 





be ever made in their Lordships’ House, | that if Native troops were brigaded with 
when he spoke on the Militia Bill, stated | English regiments and engaged with them 
that in the Peninsular war he seldom had for any considerable period under fire, and 
under his command an army more than one- | officered by English officers in whom they 
third of which was composed of British | had confidence, and who showed confidence 
troops upon whom he could firmly rely. |in them, to the extent of their physical 
It appeared to him, therefore, that the strength, the Native regiments would show 
objections to this Bill had been much ex-| themselves equal to the Queen’s regiments. 
aggerated. The nobie Earl opposite (the |The 35th Native Regiment served with 
Earl of Derby) said that he wished an earlier the 13th Queen’s Regiment at Jellalabad, 
provision had been made of “ wrought | and proved themselves equal to that regl- 
iron.” He (Earl Grey) quite concurred | ment in courage and devotion, and there 
in the opinion of the noble Earl that more | were many other instances ; and not only 
effectual means ought to have been taken | that, but in one case a Native regiment 
) 
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marched to an attack, in which it was 
true they failed, when the European troops 
had been repulsed. 

Bart GRANVILLE said, that, as his 
Friend the noble Marquess near him (the 
Marquess of Lansdowne) had been charged 
by the noble Earl opposite (the Earl of 
Derby) with discourtesy for having applied 
the epithet “‘ absurd’’ to an argument 

inst which he had been contending, he 
should like to know whether a similar 
charge might not be brought, with at least 
equal justice, against the noble Earl him- 
self, who had characterised the opinion 
held by the Government upon a certain 
subject as “ debasing”’ and ‘‘ degrading.” 
But he had risen principally for the pur- 

of adverting to another topic. The 
noble Earl opposite (the Earl of Ellen- 
borough) had overpowered them all the 
other night by what he said would have 
been the opinion of the late Sir Robert 
Peel on this subject. Now, he (Earl Gran- 
ville) could not help thinking that that 
was a somewhat strange statement from 
a noble Earl who had stated, in the course 
of his evidence before a Committee of that 
House, that he had made it a point never 
to consult Sir Robert Peel on any matter 
connected with the business of his depart- 


ment. It appeared to him (Earl Granville) 
injudicious in the noble Earl not to hear 
what his colleague and Jeader might have 
to say upon such subjects ; but perhaps it 
was owing to the noble Earl’s knowing by 
intuition what Sir Robert Peel would say 
that he spared him the trouble of personal 


communication. But the noble Earl had 
on the same occasion stated that on every 
important subject which came under his 
consideration he took care to consult the 
Duke of Wellington, and the noble Earl 
had expressed in eloquent and striking lan- 
guage his high opinion of the character 
and the intellect of that truly great man. 
He (Earl Granville) wished, therefore, to 
read a passage from the speech of the 
Duke of Wellington on the Militia Bill, in 
the month of June, 1852, which would, he 
believed, go far to show that the noble 
Duke would have given his support to such 
@ measure as that then under their Lord- 
ships’ consideration. That passage was as 
follows— 


“ Everything has its beginning, and this is a 
commencement of an organisation of a disciplined 
militia ; in the same way as if you are to have a 
corps of reserve, you must have a commencement, 
Involving some months for disciplining them be- 
fore you could have your corps of reserve ready. 
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You must make a beginning here, and see that it 
will take some months before you can form re- 
serve regiments. The armies of England, who 
have served the country so well, are your Lord- 
ships so mistaken as to suppose that they were 
ever composed of more than one-third of real 
British subjects—of natives of this island? No 
such thing. Look to all your great services. 
Look at the East Indies. Not more than one- 
third of the soldiers there are such British sol- 
diers. Look at the Peninsula; not one-third of 
the men employed there were ever British soldiers. 
Yet I beg your Lordships to observe what services 
those soldiers performed. They fought great bat- 
tles against the finest troops in the world ; they 
went prepared to face everything—aye, and to be 
successful against everything, or this country 
would not have borne with them. Not one-third 
of those armies were British troops, but they 
were brave troops, and not merely brave—for I 
believe every man is brave—but well organised 
troops. Take the battle of Waterloo; look at 
the number of British troops at that battle. I 
can tell your Lordships that in that battle there 
were sixteen battalions of Hanoverian militia, just 
formed, under the command of a nobleman, late the 
Hanoverian Ambassador here—Count Kielman- 
segge—who behaved most admirably ; and there 
were many other foreign troops who nobly aided 
us in that battle, avowedly the battle of giants ; 
whose operations helped to bring about the vic- 
tory which was followed by the peace of Europe, 
that has now lasted for thirty-two or thirty-four 
years. I say, my Lords, that however much I 
admire highly-disciplined troops, and most espe- 
cially British disciplined troops, I tell you you 
must not suppose that others cannot become so 
too.” —[3 Hansard, cxxij. 730.] 


He hoped he was not presumptuous in 
thinking that that extract would afford a 
better means of judging what the Duke of 
Wellington would have thought of that Bill 
than any statement of the noble Earl would 
serve to show what would have been the 
opinion of Sir Robert Peel upon the same 
subject. 

Tue Eart or MALMESBURY said, 
that there was no kind of analogy between 
the position of the force which was to be 
raised under that Bill and the position of 
the Hanoverian Legion which we had em- 
ployed during the last war. The Hano- 
verian Legion was composed of subjects of 
the British Crown, and they fought in a 
national cause; and in the case of the 
Brunswickers and the Dutch troops they 
fought under the actual command of their 
own Sovereigns, who were in alliance with 
us. Again, there was no analogy between the 
proposed new force and the Portuguese or 
Spanish troops which had co-operated with 
our army in the Peninsula, while serving 
under their own Governments. The fo- 
reigners whom we might enlist under this 
Bill could only be regarded—he did not 
wish to use the word offensively—as mer- 
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cenaries and as a sort of condottieri. The 
Members of that (the Opposition) side of 
the House had been charged with using 
exaggerated language in combatting the 
measure, and with spreading abroad exag- 
gerated terrors as to its probable conse- 
quences. But if any such exaggeration 
had been indulged in, either in that House 
or out of it, the fault was solely attri- 
butable to the course which had been pur- 
sued by Her Majesty’s Government. They 
had introduced the Bill suddenly, and with- 
out the slightest notice, and they wished to 
pass it through Parliament with a hurry 
which would leave no opportunity for its 
mature consideration. he manner in 
which the Bill had been brought before 
Parliament was therefore calculated to 
awaken that suspicion of foreigners which 
was so deeply seated in the English cha- 
racter, and which, even if it were a preju- 
dice, was calculated, like other national 
prejudices, to ensure our national strength 
and promote our national safety. Unless 
the Gocienaient were so unacquainted with 
the feelings and prejudices of the people 
of England as to be unfit to govern, they 
must have known that such a measure as 
this would excite much opposition ; and, 


surely, if the measure were one of such ur- 
gency as Her Majesty’s Government believ- 
ed it to be, they ought to have called Parlia- 
ment together a month earlier to consider 
its provisions — for the same necessity 
which was supposed to exist at the present 
moment for its enactment must have 


equally existed a month ago. The Bill 
had been brought forward not only in a 
great hurry, but also with a good deal 
of mystery; and Her Majesty’s Ministers 
had as yet given no reason why they had 
kept their intentions on the subject so 
complete a secret, and had not stated who 
were the soldiers whom they meant to 
employ under the powers with which they 
were to be vested. Unless the House of 
Commons were treated with much more 
candour, the fears to which reference had 
been made would be greatly increased. 
Before he concluded he wished to say a 
few words with respect to the articles of 
war. The noble and gallant Commander 
in Chief (Viscount Hardinge) had alluded 
to the case of other armies serving with 
our own, and subject to a wholly different 
discipline. But those other armies, such, 
for instance, as the French army in the 
Crimea, were the subjects of another Sove- 
reign, and were placed under commanders 
of theirown. It appeared to him that the 


The Earl of Malmesbury 
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passage from the speech of the Duke of 
Wellington, quoted by the noble Earl op. 
posite (Earl Granville), offered no argument 
in favour of that Bill, for that passage 
merely went to show the advantage of 9 
militia foree; and his (the Earl of Malmes. 
bury’s complaint against Her Majesty's 
Ministers was that they had not sufficiently 
relied on the enlargement of a national 
force of that character. 

Lorp REDESDALE said, he thought 
that there was one serious consideration 
involved in that matter to which no refor. 
ence had yet been made. It was a ques. 
tion of most serious importance how these 
troops were to be officered. In the main 
they must be officered by their own coun. 
trymen; and as it was not proposed to 
give them any half-pay after the conclusion 
of the war, he was afraid that the advan. 
tages offered would not induce any respeet 
able officers to come and command these 
troops. In the cases of foreign troops 
employed by us on former occasions they 
had always been officered by the gentlemen 
of the countries from which they were 
drawn. Such would not, he was afraid, 
be the case in the present instance, and he 
thought there was danger that the infe. 
riority of the character of the officers might 
render such a corps as it was proposed to 
raise rather unmanageable. He believed 
that they would act wisely if, instead of 
adopting the policy which it was the object 
of that measure to carry into effect, they 
were to follow the advice of the Duke of 
Wellington, and to strengthen our own 
militia force. 

THe Eart or GLENGALL said, he 
wished to remind their Lordships that 
there would be no analogy between the 
position of the force which would be raised 
under that Bill and that of the foreigners 
who had served with the Duke of Welling- 
ton, because the latter were either men 
who continued under the command of their 
own Sovereigns, or were absolutely incor- 
porated with the British Army. Some of 
these miscellaneous foreigners formed two 
battalions of the old 60th Regiment. 

Resolved in the affirmative. 

Bill read 3* accordingly. 

On Question that this Bill do pass, 

Tue Duxe or NEWCASTLE said, he 
had no objection to strike out, in accord- 
ance with the suggestion of noble Lords 
opposite, the 5th clause of the Bill. By 
doing so all question as to the Queen’s pre- 
rogative in respect to foreign troops would 
be removed. 
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Clause struck out ; Bill passed, and sent 


te the Commons. 
House adjourned till To-morrow. 


—_ 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, December 18, 1854. 


Muvrzs.] Pussrc Brurs.—1° Jurors and Juries 
(Ireland) (No. 2); Enlistment of Foreigners. 


OFFICERS IN THE CRIMEA—THE IN- 
COME TAX. 

Ma. JOHN O’CONNELL begged to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, if Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would consider the propriety of bring- 
ing in a Bill to exonerate ae liability to 
income tax on their pay, officers of every 
branch of Her Majesty’s service in employ- 
ment at the seat of war, while there em- 


payed 

Tas CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: It is exceedingly disagreeable to 
ine, and I am sure I may say the same for 
ny colleagues, to give an answer in the 
negative to any question which purports to 
have in view—as I am quite certain the 
hon. Member has in view+the benefit and 
advantage of the army in the Crimea, and 
which is intended as an expression of grate- 
ful feeling to that army. I agree with the 
hon. Gentleman in thinking that no ex- 
pression of grateful feeling on the part of 
this House, or of the other branch of the 
Legislature, to that army could be too 
strong; but I am sorry to say it is not 
the intention of Her Majesty’s Government 
to bring in any Bill of that kind, and sim- 
ply for these reasons—first, I don’t know 
that the time has arrived to consider any 
arrangements with respect to rewards for 
the army in the Crimea; and, in the next 
place, if the hon. Member directs his eyes 
to the Gazette, he may be satisfied that 
the attention of the proper department of 
the Government has been already directed 
to that subject. But I must point out to 
him two grounds affording paramount rea- 
sons for objecting to 4 proposal of this kind. 
The first of them is, that where the Govern- 
ment think fit to give a reward to a public 
servant they ought to give it as @ reward, 
and not by way of exemption from a tax. 
The creation of exemptions is so mischiev- 
ous, so delusive, and so sure of being pro- 
ductive of future embarrassment, that I 
trust the House will take every opportunity 
of getting rid of such exemptions, and will 


do nothing to create them afresh. And, 
J 
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lastly, I should be sorry to adopt a form of 
reward for the army in the Crimea which 
would only apply to a comparatively small 
and wealthy portion of those of whom that 
army is composed; whereas I think that 
whatever we do we should recognise no 
distinction between the officers and the 
men, but should acknowledge equally the 
merits of every man belonging to that noble 
army. 


EXOHANGE OF VESSELS WITH PRUSSIA. 
ApmirnaL WALCOTT: Jealousy for the 
efficiency of the Navy alone induces me, 
otherwise most unwillingly at this time, to 
put a question respecting an Act which 
impeaches the resources and capabilities of 
our Royal Arsenals and private yards, and 
apparently betrays great improvidence on 
the part of Government in neglecting to 
prepare vessels adapted for a known and 
special service, when every delay, omission, 
and error, and appearance of dependence 
on any aid but our own, is of serious 
import in such matters. The question he 
had to ask of the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty was, on what grounds an exchange 
had been effected with the King of Prussia 
of the Thetis frigate for two gun-boats ? 
Sm JAMES GRAHAM: The exchange 
to which the hon. and gallant Officer refers 
has not been completed, but it has been 
contemplated, and is still’ contemplated. 
The circumstances are these:—lIn the 
month of June the Prussian Government 
applied to Her Majesty’s Government to 
know if they were willing to exchange for 
two gun-boats, made in this country by 
Mr. Russell, of peculiar construction, light 
draught of water, carrying heavy guns, 
and capable of being steered fore and aft 
—two old corvettes. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment said they had no objection to 
such an exchange on principle, but it was 
necessary to inspect the vessels before they 
agreed to the proposal. They made in- 
quiry respecting them; Mr. Scott Russell 
went to Dantzie for the purpose of inspect- 
ing them ; and reported as his opinion that 
they were perfectly well suited for the Bal- 
tic service, and that it was well worth their 
while to make trial of the new construction 
in active war. On that ground the Prus- 
sian Government were told that there was 
no objection at that time to the exchange. 
That was, I think, in the month of June. 
Some delay took place, and it was not um 
til the month of September that the Prus- 
sian Government acceded to the proposal 
we made, that instead of two corvettes, one 
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old frigate should be given in exchange for 
the two vessels in question. In the month 
of September there was no great anxiety 
on our part to effect the exchange for those 
two vessels, because they were not applica- 
ble to the Baltic service for this year; but 
the Prussian Government intimated that 
they thought the honour of the British 
Crown was involved in the exchange, and 
it was not thought proper by us to involve 
a question of good faith in the matter. 
Accordingly it has been arranged that, if 
the two vessels shall be sent to us by 
the Prussian Government towards the close 
of the year, the British Government shall 
take them in exchange for the frigate; but 
the exchange has not yet been completed. 
[An hon. Member: What is the draught 
of the two gun-boats?] I am not quite 
certain, but I believe about eleven feet. 


THE VOTE OF THANKS—INSERTION OF 
NAMES. + 

The Resolutions of the 15th December, 
giving the thanks of this House to the 
officers and men engaged in the military 
and naval operations in the Crimea and 
the Black Sea, having been read, 

Lorpv JOHN RUSSELL moved that 
the names of Major General Airey, -Ma- 
jor General Estcourt, and Rear Admiral 
Stopford, be inserted. 


Resolved, Nemine Contradicente— 


“That the like Thanks be given to Brigadier 
General, now Major General, Richard Airey, 
Quartermaster General, and to Brigadier Gene- 
ral, now Major General, James Bucknall Buck- 
nall Estcourt, Adjutant General.” 


And— 


“That the like Thanks be given to Rear Ad- 
miral the Honourable Montagu Stopford, Com- 
panion of the Most honourable Order of the Bath, 
and Captain of the Fleet.” 


MILITIA SURGEONS. 

On Motion that the House do go into 
Committee on the Militia Bill, 

Mr. BRADY begged to call the atten- 
tion of the House to the circumstances in 
which medical officers of the militia are 
placed at the present moment. The Mili- 
tia Bill was similar to that which had been 
passed during the last war ; but circum- 
stances were changed, and that which in 
former times might have been perfectly 
just, might, under present circumstances, 
be the reverse. It was well known to the 
Members of the House that the surgeons 
acting under the present Militia Bill were 

Sir J. Graham 
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men of the highest character in their 
fession. They were men holding a local 
position, and many of them were render} 
essential service to the localities in which 
they resided. It was proposed that those 
men should be taken away to perform ae. 
tive duty in the Colonies, or in different 
portions of the kingdom, and there 

on active service for two or three years, 
and then disbanded without a penny of 
compensation, saving the daily pay they 
had received during the time. It was 4 
well-known fact, and should be remember. 
ed, that at the present time the standard 
of education in the College of Su 

was reduced in order to make up the def. 
ciency existing, and that the army and 
naval medical boards had not got a single 
candidate upon their lists. Under these 
circumstances, the Bill was to be 

and the Government would be doing great 
injustice to the men they were collecting 
into the militia force, unless the medical 
officers were placed on the permanent 
staff. He hoped his observations would 
not be allowed to pass idly by ; that they 
would be weighed and considered, and that 
justice would be done to those men by im- 
proving their position. Something should 
be secured to them for coming forward at 
that time to render essential service to the 
country. 


MILITIA BILL. 

Bill considered in Committee. 

Clause 1 (Empowering Her Majesty to 
accept the voluntary offers of the Militis 
to serve out of the United Kingdom). 

Mr. BANKES said, he had an Amend- 
ment to move, which would qualify its 
terms. It was proposed that it should be 
lawful for Her Majesty to accept the ser- 
vices, and to employ in any parts or places 
out of the United Kingdom, under the re- 
gulations and restrictions specified in the 
Act, such part of the militia as it might 
be deemed advisable so to employ ; and to 
that proposition he desired to add the fol 
lowing words ‘‘ not exceeding in any case 


three-fourths of the number actually serv-’ 


ing in any regiment, battalion, or corps 

any such militia.’” They had to consider 
at the present moment, not merely the pro- 
visions of the Act which the Government 
proposed to pass, but also to consider the 
effect of the Act as it might operate m 
future times as a precedent which would 
be referred to in future exigencies of & 
public nature like the present. The Bill at 
present offered to them was founded upon 
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, measure which was passed towards the 
se of the last great war, and which was 
wsidered of very great importance, be- 
awe it gave to the Crown a power over 
jhe militia which it had never possessed 
ore. At present, no doubt, there was 
uother great exigency, but it was to be 
distinguished from that which had formerly 
In the year 1813, the powers 

given by the former Act were demanded 
and vilkingly given by the then existing 
House of Commons. At that period the 
great enemy of this country, Napoleon, 
ns engaged in the great struggle which 
vs then taking place before his first de- 
ition or abdication ; and it was a crisis 
of vast importance, because there was 
jitledoubt that in the event of that great 
Emperor succeeding, his attention would 
be again turned towards the destruction of 
iseountry, and if he had been again es- 
tablished in the plenitude of power on his 
throne, they had every reason to expect 
s reiteration of those threats of invasion 
rhich for 80 many years had engaged the 
attention of this country. It was a ques- 
tion, then, at that time, whether it was 
better that they should defend the soil of 
his country by meeting him with their 
forees in France, than that they should 


await the possibility of battles and combats 


m their own shores. It was, therefore, a 
wry fair and reasonable proposition with 
regard to that view of the question, that 
een the constitutional force of the coun- 
try should be sent abroad to effect the ob- 
ject to which he referred. The House of 
Commons readily accepted the proposition, 
ad when the Act was proposed it was 
cheerfully accepted. There was contained 
in that Act of Parliament a provision, 
the omission of which in the present Bill 
he now proposed to supply. It was 
then considered that, however earnest 
ind desirous the militia of that time 
vere to go abroad on this service, good 
pliey did not permit that the country 
should be entirely stripped of defensive 
foree; and it was therefore enacted as a 
positive proviso in the Bill that one- 
fourth of each regiment should be retained 
thome. That proviso was not introduced 
into the former Act without very mature 
consideration, and he could not but think 
that it must be owing to haste in the coun- 
tils of the existing Cabinet that it should 
have been omitted from the present mea- 
wre, he found that, a Motion having 
been made to reduce the amount of the 
Proportion which should be retained at 
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home, Lord Castlereagh resisted the pro” 
position, on the ground that any such alter 
ation would tend to destroy the militia it- 
self—a result which, if probable, would 
have deterred him from proposing or pro- 
ceeding with the measure—and that he 
wished to consult at once the fair freedom 
of the service and the preservation of the 
militia, which, he believed, was interwoven 
with the fundamental security of the coun- 
try. It was, therefore, the opinion of the 
Ministers of that day, that if the whole of 
a militia regiment, or any larger propor- 
tion than that fixed by their Bill, were 
permitted to go abroad, it would prove the 
destruction of the militia. He was aware 
that there were many officers to whom it 
must be very inconvenient to go abroad, 
and who were, in fact, disqualified from 
active or foreign service by age or other 
circumstances; though, should the whole 
of the regiment volunteer, many would be 
induced to go at great personal sacrifice, 
whose presence would be of little actual 
advantage to the service. By the proposed 
provision, he thought they would guard at 
once the public interest and private feel- 
ings. The same observation applied to 
the privates. If the whole of a regiment 
were permitted to volunteer, he believed 
they would find that, in the enthusiasm of 
the moment, many men would shrink from , 
declining to accompany their comrades 
who could ill be spared from their homes. 
He urged this as a social question of great 
importance; for although the difference 
might not be great as to the numbers 
actually obtained, the result would be very 
different in reference to the feelings of 
those concerned, whilst the proviso would 
offer no obstacle to the salutary working 
of the Bill, and would have the effect of 
rendering it popular throughout the king- 
dom. As they were now proposing not 
merely a measure for the present, but a 
precedent for the future, he should be 
happy to see the measure passed in a 
shape, which might be safely recommend- 
ed for the adoption of posterity, if, after 
an interval of some forty years, the ser- 
vices of the militia should again be re- 
quired. The present exigency was not of 
exactly the same character with that to 
meet which the former measure was pass- 
ed. At the present moment we had no 
risk of invasion to anticipate, and the 
alternative was not proposed to them of 
fighting our battles on the shores of France 
or England. He contended that the effi- 
ciency of the measure would in no way be 
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better promoted than by keeping at home 
an effective reserve. As we had now a 
Militia Bill universally recognised as effi- 
cient for its purpose, and popular through- 
out the kingdom, it would be a matter of 
great regret that its working should be 
impaired, and the prestige it had acquired 
be destroyed. He hoped the noble Viscount 
(Viscount Palmerston) would have no diffi- 
culty in acceding to a proposition giving 
to the militia regiments the power of 
volunteering in very large numbers if they 
thought fit, but preventing a majority 
from overwhelming a minority. He should 
be sorry to see the slightest impediment 
in the way of increasing our resources, but 
he believed that the proviso would in fact 
operate favourably for that end. 
Viscount PALMERSTON felt bound 
to say that the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had made his proposal in a spirit of 
perfect fairness, and in a manner showing 
that his object was by no means to frus- 
trate or impair the efficiency of the mea- 
sure, but, according to his own view, to 
improve it and make it more acceptable 
and better calculated to work. He (Vis- 
count Palmerston) would endeavour to meet 
the proposition in the same spirit. He 
must, however, beg leave to say, that he 
did not admit that the circumstances of 
the present moment were parallel to those 
to which the hon. and learned Gentleman 
referred during the latter period of the last 
war. There was, as indeed the hon, and 
learned Gentleman himself indicated, a 
material difference between them. Though 
the country was at that period carrying on 
operations on a great scale upon the Con- 
tinent, still it was also by no means secure 
from the risk of having to defend itself on 
its own shores. But at the present time 
the country was carrying on extensive and 
important military operations at a distance 
from its shores, and in the present state of 
things there was no likelihood—indeed he 
might almost say there was no possibility 
-—of the country having to defend itself 
from foreign invasion. Therefore there ex- 
isted not the same reason as formerly for 
maintaining a large force at home. So 
far, therefore, as the argument, on which 
the reservation with respect to the number 
of militiamen to be sent abroad was in- 
serted in the former Bill, consisted in the 
belief that circumstances might possibly 
arise, from unforeseen events, rendering it 
necessary to employ the militia for home 
defence, so far that argument did not ap- 
ply to the present moment. However, he 


Mr. Bankes 
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entirely subscribed to the sentiments ¢, 
pressed in that passage from Lord 
reagh’s speech which the hon. and lear 
Gentleman had quoted, because no man i, 
the country could entertain a s 
sense than himself of the great value of , 
militia force and of the great importangs 
of continuing it as a permanent elemeny 
of the military arrangements, and, he 
would say, also, of the civil and gogial 
arrangements of the country. Not only 
was it a most important ingredient in the 
means the country might possess to 
foreign aggression at any time when it 
might be suddenly called on so to do, bus 
he regarded the militia likewise as » most 
valuable social element, inasmuch ag it 
brought the gentry of the country in eo. 
tact with the lower and working classes of 
the community, and cemented the bond of 
union, which should always unite them, by 
common pursuits, common associations, 
and common objects; and he was cou 
vinced that, in a political and social point 
of view, the militia was just as valuable 
it was in a military point of view w 
part of the defensive force of the ki 
dom, It was, therefore, needless for him 
to say, that he should be the last man to 
propose anything likely to be injurious to 
the militia system, or to refuse his con 
sent to anything obviously calculated to 
render that system more permanent, use 
ful, and practicable in its operation. Gon 
sequently, he was not disposed to objeet to 
the principle of the hon. and learned Gen 
tleman’s proposal. Indeed, though the 
Bill at present contained no restriction of 
the kind, he was sure that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman would allow that, in 
the exercise of the large discretion which 
the Bill, as framed, would confer on the 
Government, it was of all things unlikely 
that, in regulating the number for service 
abroad of any given regiment of militia, 
whose offer for such service might be a- 
cepted, they would not provide that a cer 
tain portion of the regiment should remain 
at home for the purpose of relieving avd 
supplying any deficiency which might arise 
in respect to the part of the regiment em 
ployed abroad. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman had put his Motion on another 
ground, which he (Viscount Palmerston) 
should be the last person to question; he 
had put it on the ground of personal 
ing. Now, undoubtedly, if any class of 
men were entitled to expect that the Ge 
vernment, in any arrangements they 
make, should show the utmost deference 
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oi consideration for their feelings, the 
of militia had the strongest possi- 
jeclsim on this account; because no class 
men had more cheerfully and more 
ively devoted themselves to that pub- 

jg service which they had to perform than 
tlemen and others connected with 

ie militia. Both officers and privates had 
iyhaved so well that they were fully enti- 
ied to expect from the Government and 
fom Parliament full deference and allow- 
wee for any personal feelings by which 
might be actuated. The only objec- 
tim which he should have to the hon. and 
amed Gentleman’s Amendment would be, 
that it proposed to define the proportion of 
those to be sent abroad in reference to the 
nmbers actually serving in the regiment. 
This was a very vague and indefinite 
sandard of comparison, for the numbers 
wtually serving in a regiment varied from 
ine to time. He should have no objec- 
tim to the hon. and learned Member’s 
tion if, instead of the numbers 
wtually serving in a regiment, the actual 
atablishment of the regiment or battalion 
inquestion were substituted as the standard 
of proportion. This was a fixed amount, 


and there would consequently never be any 
iifiealty in ascertaining the numbers to be 


wot abroad; while, on the other hand, 
the number actually serving varied from 
wek to week, so that it would always be 
tnost impossible to say that any given 
number of men should exactly constitute 
three-fourths of the number actually serving 
ina regiment. If the hon. and learned 
Gentleman could agree to this modification 
of his proposal, he (Viscount Palmerston) 
should offer no objection to it. 

Mr. DISRAELI said, that as the noble 
lord had substantially accepted his right 
hon. Friend’s proposition, he had only to 
express his satisfaction at the spirit of 
concession manifested by the Government. 

Amendment agreed to. 

On the Question that the Clause stand 

part of the Bill, 
_ Sir H. WILLOUGHBY asked whether 
twas clear by this clause that a regiment 
wlinteering to go to one garrison would 
ut find itself carried to another, and also 
ifthe clause contemplated any other garri- 
wns than the places in the Mediterra- 
nean ¢ 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, that 
the mode in which the Bill would work 
would be this:—A communication would 
be made to certain regiments of militia, 

gthem to volunteer for certain places 
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named in that communication. They 
would be asked, for instance, to serve in 
any part of the Mediterranean, and in the 
attestation which each man who engaged 
would make, the places named in the com- 
munication would be mentioned; and of 
course no man could be held liable to serve 
in any other places than those mentioned 
in the attestation. 

Lorp LOVAINE wished to know whether 
the head-quarters would go with the three- 
fourths sent abroad, or remain with the 
one-fourth left at home ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON said that, 
of course, if a whole regiment were to go 
abroad, the regiment would go in a body, 
and the head-quarters would go with them. 
It was contemplated that portions only of 
regiments should go; and, as it would be 
inconvenient to have small portions of regi- 
ments acting as separate battalions, power 
was taken in the Bill to add portions of 
different regiments together, and to make 
provisional battalions of them, as was done 
in 1804. 

Lorp LOVAINE thought the noble 
Lord had not fully answered his question. 
Would the three-quarters sent abroad be 
joined to part of any other regiment to 
form a provisional battalion ; or would it 
go out as a separate regiment, leaving the 
other quarter at home as a sort of depét 
company ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, that 
would depend very much upon the strength 
of the regiment volunteering. Suppose a 
regiment of 1,200 men, for instance, 
volunteered, if three-quarters of them were 
sent abroad they would be sufficient to form 
a separate battalion ; but in the ease of a 
regiment of 600 strong only volunteering, 
three-quarters of that regiment would be 
too small a number to form a separate 
battalion, and they would have to be added 
to portions of other regiments. 

Cotoxne, DUNNE wished to know what 
objection there would be to regiments of 
militia volunteering for actual service in 
the field ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, Her 
Majesty’s Government had no wish to ask 
the militia for more sacrifices than were 
actually required by the public service. All 
that it was thought necessary to ask the 
militia for was to do duty in certain garrisons 
in the Mediterranean, thus setting free re- 
gular regiments, which, of course, were 
more fitted from their nature to take the 
field than the best militia regiments could 
be. 
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Mr. BENTINCK wished to know whe- 
ther it were intended that the portions of 
regiments remaining at home, whether 
they included or not the head-quarters, 
would be embodied together to serve in 
this “country as provisional battalions. 
[Viscount PatMerston: No.] He under- 
stood then that it was intended they should 
remain in their respective counties for the 
purpose of continuing the duties of their 
service as usual. 

Coronet SIBTHORP wished to know, 
in the case of three detachments on a 
foreign station forming a provisional batta- 
lion, who was to command them? He had 
the honour, worthy or unworthy, of being 
a full colonel, and should decidedly object 
to serving under a lieutenant colonel, 
hoping that he had done nothing to merit 
degradation. Until he was condemned 
or found incompetent, he could not submit 
to be placed in a lower rank than he had 
hitherto held. 

Lorpv LOVAINE thought his original 
question had not yet been fairly answered. 
Suppose a large regiment of 1,200 men 
were to volunteer, 800 of them would be 
sent abroad, and 400 would remain at 
home—would the head quarters go abroad 
with the 800, or remain at home with the 
400 ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON must ask 
the noble Lord to say what he meant by 
head quarters ? 

Lorp LOVAINE said, he meant the 
staff of the regiment. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, tliat 
such portion of the staff would go with the 
regiment as was necessary for the per- 
formance of the regimental duties. 

Lorp LOVAINE : Supposing the lieu- 
tenant colonel declined to volunteer, would 
the regiment be commanded by the ma- 
jor? 

Mr. 8S. HERBERT said, that so many 
regiments had volunteered that there would 
be no difficulty in getting regiments in 
which the lieutenant colonel had volun- 
teered. 

Cotone. NORTH asked a question in 
respect to detachments of regiments going 
out. Suppose 300 from one, and 400 from 
another, would the adjutant accompany 
such a detachment ? ‘He thought that the 
Bill before the Committee placed the coun- 
try gentlemen of England in rather a dis- 
agreeable position, and more especially as 
to those who, like himself, had passed a 
great number of years in Her Majesty’s 
service. He was sure that in private 
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matters there was no person in the com, 
try whose opinion he would sooner 
than that of the noble Viscount; but 

a measure of this importance he 

that the country gentlemen should 
understand the peculiar pressure which rm. 
quired their services, He had no hesiy, 
tion in saying, that if he were 
called upon to reside in Corfu or Mali, 
for three or four years, the inconvenience 
would be so serious that he would, if 
sible, avoid it—but if the pressure be su, 
that every English gentleman would , 
expected to come to the assistance of th 
country, he felt he was speaking the fed. 
ings of others as well as his own, when ky 
said that no loss or inconvenience woul 
prevent them going to any part of th 
world where their services could be of us, 
He had served a great number of yearsin 
the Army, and he was anxious and ready 
to offer his services if occasion required, 
If, however, there were no such pressure, 
he thought that those who were younger, 
and who had fewer ties to bind them t» 
this country, should be selected for foreign 
service. While they had the Bill before 
them they ought to make the ph 

of it so plain as to protect the country gen. 
tlemen from the snarling cry that might 
be raised, that they had not done their 
duty. 

Sm J. PAKINGTON said, he was sur 
that when an hon. Gentleman put a ques 
tion of this importance he was entitled to 
a more satisfactory answer than his noble 
Friend near him had received from the 
Secretary at War. It was not the sortof 
answer which an hon. Gentleman on that 
(the Opposition) side of the House ought 
to receive from the right hon. Gentleman. 
The observations of the right hon. Gentle 
man were no answer to the question of the 
noble Lord. His noble Friend referred to 
matters of considerable importance as t 
the clauses of an Act of Parliament. The 
question was — what the effect of this 
clause would be? He was rather sur 
prised to hear the noble Viscount ask his 
noble Friend what he meant by the head 
quarters of a regiment. They wanted t 
know what would be the effect of the 
alteration now made in the Bill? What 
would be the position of the head quarters, 
the field officers and the superior 
of the regiments? He would take the 
ease which his noble Friend had himeel 
suggested—that of 800 volunteering to 9° 
abroad, and 400 remaining at home. 
fourth section provides that in the erent 
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men having volunteered, and the 


sion of officers not volunteer- 


ing with them, it would be then open to 


he Crown to resort to promotion, and to 

ake other steps to fill up the vacancies so 

gated. He apprehended the question of 

jp noble Friend to be this—what was to 

jethe position of the field officers in the 

use supposed? Were they to be super- 
A 


~ «ll PALMERSTON was under- 
sod to reply in the negative. 

Sn J. PAKINGTON : Well, then, he 
thought that they required some explana- 
tion as to the position of field officers not 

ing able to go out with the regiment, 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, that 
their position in such case would be pre- 
sey the same as it was at the present 
noment, They might remain at home, or 
goabroad if they pleased. 

lorn LOVAINE said, it appeared to 
him that the portion of the regiment which 
remained at home would be thrown upon 
the shelf, or disembodied. 

Mz. S. HERBERT said, that in the 
uswer which he had given to the noble 
lord he did not mean the slightest dis- 
courtesy. He wished to observe, that the 
ease which the noble Lord had so inge- 
iously raised was never likely to occur. 
The number of regiments volunteering en 
masse, with their lieutenant colonels at 
their head, was so great, that the only 
iificulty was, to determine which offers to 
select. It was clear, therefore, that no 
lificulty would arise from want of field 
oficers. 


Mr. BENTINCK said, he understood 
that it. was proposed to disembody that 
portion of the militia regiments which re- 
mained at home. If the Government pro- 
psition—as he understood it—be adopted, 
hewas at a loss to know how the recruit- 
ing process was to go on—how they were 
to fill up the blanks occurring in conse- 
quence of the number of volunteers from 
the militia regiments to the line. 

Viscousr PALMERSTON said, that 
thehon. and gallant Member would recol- 
leet that almost the whole of the militia 
foree had been raised while it was yet dis- 
eubodied, and before it was called out for 
taining. The portions now disembodied 
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nothing but a simple statement of fact. 
There was a power taken in the Bill to 
appoint field officers in her Majesty’s ser- 
vice. He begged to ask the noble Lord 
whether it was the intention of the Go- 
vernment to appoint field officers who had 
served in the regular army to command 
those detachments of regiments intended 
to serve in garrison duty abroad ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, that 
he believed it would not be necessary to 
do so, as the Government had already re- 
ceived ample offers from militia officers to 
afford the Government the means of com- 
pletely officering all the militia regiments 
which went abroad. 

Mr. HENLEY wished to know how 
this Bill would work in the event of ita 
being desirable hereafter to extend the 
service of the regiments sent abroad with 
their own consent ? Could the system of 
volunteering go on toties quoties—in other 
words, if a number of officers and men 
who were sworn in to proceed to a Medi- 
terranean station should, after a while, get 
tired of being cooped up in a state of in- 
activity at Gibraltar or Malta, and would 
like to go to the seat of war in the Crimea, 
would it be in the power of the Govern- 
ment to give them an opportunity of grati- 
fying this wish? This was a point of 
some importance, because we might before 
long be in want of forces. So little fore- 
sight had been shown by the Government, 
that they were not aware six months ago 
that they would want the militia to per- 
form even garrison duty abroad; and, 
therefore, it was desirable that they should 
at once determine beforehand whether, 
supposing more troops were wanted, pro- 
posals would be entertained from militia 
regiments who were near the seat of war, 
and who would like to see a little actual 
fighting. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, that 
the regiments who offered, and whose 
offers were accepted, to serve on any 
station in the Mediterranean, would be 
limited under such an offer and attestation 
to service in that particular quarter of the 
globe. With regard to any further ex- 
tension of service, they would stand ex- 
actly in the same position as regiments at 
home. Their service could only be ex- 


would have the same means as before of | tended under a fresh offer, accepted spon- 


obtaining recruits. 
Mr. PALK thought there was one point 


taneously by them, and under a fresh en- 
gagement and attestation; but they would 


of some importance, because it appeared| stand, with regard to this matter, pre- 
tohim that the Government were throwing | cisely on the same footing as if they had 
aveil of mystery over that which involved | not volunteered at all. 
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Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

On Clause 2, relating to the bounty to 
be given under the Bill. 

CotoneL SIBTHORP objected to the 
part of the clause which provided that the 
amount of the bounty should be fixed from 
time to time by the Secretary at War. 
He wished it to be distinctly defined how 
much bounty was to be given to every 
non-commissioned officer, drummer, or pri- 
vate who was disposed to volunteer; and 
he had given notice of an Amendment in 
this elause to that effect. The Govern- 
ment ought to deal liberally in the matter 
of the bounty, and if they did so he be- 
lieved they might easily obtain a large 
foree of most efficient men. He also hoped 
that the period of service for which the 
militia were to engage themselves should 
be clearly specified in the clause, as the 
words ‘‘ during the war” were very un- 
satisfactory and indefinite, and would se- 
riously interfere with the attainment of 
the object of the measure. 

Mr. 8S. HERBERT said, that the effect 
of the gallant officer’s Amendment was, 
not to fix the amount of the bounty in the 
Act of Parliament, but merely to direet 
that a specified bounty should be fixed. 
Of course, this would be done, and it 
would be the business of the Secretary at 
War to do it. It would not do to insert 
the amount in the Act, because it must 
obviously vary aceording to the circum- 
stances of the time. It was, therefore, 
obviously better that it should be left to the 
diseretion of some one to fix the amount of 
the bounty. 

Mr. DISRAELI believed that the 
amount was fixed in the old Act. 

Mr. S. HERBERT admitted that it 
was; but said that there was this differ- 
ence between the two eases, that the for- 
mer Act was passed under an immediate 
pressure and to meet peculiar cireum- 
stances, and the result could be judged of 
at the moment. It would be far prefer- 
able to leave the amount of the bounty in 
the hands of the militia officers, beeause 
the difficulty or facility of obtaining men 
varied considerably. 

Mr. HILDYARD took the opportunity 
of the discussion upon this clause to throw 
out to the Government, and particularly to 
the President of the Poor Law Board, a 
suggestion which, if adopted, would act as 
a very effective bounty in aid of this Bill. 
His suggestion was, that the wife and 
family of no militiaman should be remov- 
able during the period of his, voluntary 
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service. The effect of this would be, in ij, 
first place, to prevent a very great deal y 
the expense incurred in removal ; and y. 
condly, it would only be just to manig 
men volunteering, because such 

did not at all apprehend that the step 
took would render their families any mor 
liable to become chargeable to the parish 
If this inducement were held out, he by. 
lieved that many married men would }y 
willing to go abroad. There was a grea, 
difference between the case of such ma 
and those who enlisted in the regular army, 
and he thought a much larger proportio 
of the militia were married men than wy 
the case in the regular army. He believe 
that, in fact, many had volunteered int 
the militia under ‘the belief that 
would not be required to leave their wine 
and families. Of course, if they nor 
volunteered for foreign service under the 
influence of that patriotic spirit which » 
happily pervaded the nation, they ought t. 
be encouraged in every possible way to dy 
so. He would recommend that the sun 
necessary for the maintenance of the 
families of the militiamen to whom her. 
ferred should be taken from the Consdli- 
dated Fund, as the advantage to be gainel 
by the measure would be a national one, 
He would not make any motion on this 
subject, but he hoped that the President 
of the Poor Law Board would give this 
suggestion his consideration. 

Mr. HENLEY saw nothing in the Bil 
to make it clear whether the men who 
volunteered for this particular service were 
still to be entitled to receive the annul 
sums in the shape of bounty whicli the 
Government had originally contracted to 
pay them when they enlisted for the 
militia, That was a point whieh he thought 
ought to be placed beyond all doubt by 
the clause. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, that of 
course the new bounty paid would inelede 
any arrears of the former periodical bounty 
that might remain ae for services 
still to be performed in the militia at home. 
Of course, the fresh engagements eontem- 
plated by this Bill would cancel the former 
bargains made with the men as to the sum 
of 1l. which they were annually to have 
received. With regard to the suggestion 
made by the hon. and learned Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Hildyard), he thought that 
that hon Member was under a mistake in 
supposing that a larger proportion of mili 
tiamen than of men belonging to the line 
were married. He believed that the ease 
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ws quite the contrary, and that # very 
gall proportion of the militia were mar- 
ried; and, in accepting offers to go abroad, 
the preference would naturally be given to 


men. 
ing HENLEY said, that he understood 
the noble Lord to state that the previous 

ins with the men volunteering for 
this service were to be cancelled, and that 
they would not receive the annual pay- 
ment that had been guaranteed to them 
for & given number of years. There- 
fore, in the case of a man who volun- 
tered for a specified service, would all 
daims for future annual payments be put 
an end to? 

Mr. 8. HERBERT said, that all must 
admit that, whatever arrangements were 
made with men belonging to the class of 
these volunteers, the most scrupulous good 
faith must be kept with them. This was 
the spirit in which the Government desired 
to deal with them, and care would be 
taken that the men would not be losers by 
any bargain into which they might enter. 
He hoped that the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Henley) would be satisfied with this 
assurance. 

Mr. HENLEY was sure the Govern- 
ment desired to act with good faith to- 
wards these persons, but this point ought 
to be made clear by the Bill, because the 
men might wish to know the provisions of 
the measure in this respect before they 
volunteered. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, that 
he understood objections were entertained 
to engaging the men to serve abroad 
“during the war,’’ as provided by this 
clause, Some persons imagined that the 
war would last ten years, though he hoped 
it would not. Yet, to get rid of this diffi- 
culty, he was ready to substitute words 
making the service one that should continue 
for a period of five years, instead of during 
the war. The five years’ engagement 
would be strictly limited to service in the 
particular place or places specified in the 
offers made, and would not be a general 
engagement to serve in any station out of 
the United Kingdom. 

Amendment agreed to. 

Cotoxe. SIBTHORP moved to leave 
out the words, “‘that such bounties as 
shall from time to time be fixed by the 
Secretary at War,”’ in order to substitute 
the following— 

“That it should be distinctly and definitively 
fixed as to the full amount of bounties to be 
given to each non-commissioned officer, drummer, 
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or private soldier who shall be disposed to volun- 
teer his services.” 

Mr. 8. HERBERT hoped the gallant 
Colonel would not press his Motion, as it 
would obviously be unwise to fix either the 
minimum or maximum of the bounties. 
That was s matter which ought to be left 
to the discretion of the Government, who 
could then vary the bounty according to 
the circumstances of the moment. 

Mr. DISRAELI said, his opinion was, 
that upon this point the Government should 
te as unfettered as possible. At some 
subsequent period the Government might 
be obliged to call for the presence of the 
militia at other garrisions than those which 
were now contemplated, and, therefore, 
any bounty which might be fixed at the 
present moment might not suit all the cir- 
eumstances which probably would arise in 
the future. The Government had already 
conceded a very important improvement in 
this elause, and he, therefore, hoped his 
hon. and gallant Friend would not press his 
Amendment. 

Amendment negatived. 

Clause as amended to stand part of the 
Bill. 

Clause 3 agreed to. 

On Clause 4, 

Mr. FITZROY moved the insertion of 
words to the effect that it should be lawful 
for Her Majesty to accept the services of 
one field officer of any regiment of militia 
in which 300 private men, ‘‘ or any smaller 
number, not being less than three-fourths,” 
of the number of private men actually 
serving in such regiment, shall offer to ex- 
tend their services under this Act. 

Motion agreed to ; Clause, thus amend- 
ed, to stand part of the Bill. 

Clause 5 and 6 agreed to. 

CotoneL SIBTHORP moved the omis- 
sion of Clause 7, which provides that no 
militia officer should rank higher than 
lieutenant colonel, and that the following 
clause should be inserted instead— 


“ That every rank which each officer in the 
militia held heretofore shall continue to be held 
by him, and that he shall continue to hold and to 
exercise all the powers and functions of command 
appertaining to his rank which he did, and during 
the whole of the period he may be employed in ser- 
vice out of the United Kingdom.” 


Viscount PALMERSTON was sorry 
that he could not agree to the Amendment 
of the hon. and gallant Member. These 
things must be done according to general 
rules and principles, and the inconvenience 
of having officers of militia with the rank 
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of colonel, liable to be found in garrison 
with officers of the line in command of a 
battalion with-only the rank of lieutenant 
colonel, was felt so strongly that, in the 
arrangements which it became his(Viscount 
Palmerston’s) duty to make for the militia 
about to be raised, he determined that in 
future no officer should be appointed to the 
command of a militia regiment with the 
rank of a full colonel, and that in future 
militia regiments should be commanded, 
like regiments of the line, by lieutenant 
colonels. The same reason which led him 
to think that that was a proper arrange- 
ment for a regiment of militia at home, 
would naturally apply to those provisional 
battalions that had to go abroad; and Her 
Majesty’s Government thinking that, in 
the organisation of the militia at home, it 
was desirable that all future appointments 
of officers in the command of regiments 
should be made with the rank of lieutenant 
colonel only, it would be inconsistent on 
their part to send provisional battalions 
abroad, where they would be liable to be 
mixed up with regiments of the line in gar- 
rison duty, and allow them to be com- 
manded by full colonels. It was, there- 
fore, following out the principles upon 
which the militia organisation had been 
based that Government had determined 
that the provisional battalions should not 
be commanded by officers holding a higher 
rank than that of lieutenant colonel. 
Everybody knew—and no one better than 
the gallant Colonel himself—that regiments 
of the line were always commanded by 
lieutenant colonels, and that it would be 
attended with great practical inconvenience 
if a militia battalion going abroad were 
commanded by a full colonel, whilst the 
regiment of the line was commanded by a 
lieutenant colonel. 

Cotone. SIBTHORP: Then, I ask 
the noble Lord what position I am to be 
in? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: The gal- 
lant officer is one of those persons of rank, 
position, fortune, and social connection in 
this country whom—with great deference 
I may be allowed to say—I should wish to 
see employed in exercising their beneficial 
influence at home, rather than in the com- 
mand of regiments of militia abroad. And 
though I should have the greatest confi- 
dence in a regiment going into action com- 
manded by the gallant officer, nevertheless 
he must be conscious that his influence in 
his own circle at home might be attended 
with greater advantage to the nation. 


Viscount Palmerston 


{COMMONS} 





Bill, 
Cotone, SIBTHORP: In reply to 


facetious observations of the noble 

all I have to say is, that the sooner he anj 
his colleagues vacate the Treasury bene) 
give up their salaries, and repair to the 
seat of war, the better it will be for the 
country. 

Amendment negatived. 

Lorpv HOTHAM: As it was now the 
avowed intention of the Government to 
send militia regiments to garrisons abroad, 
hé would ask them how they proposed t 
deal with officers who might hold commis. 
sions in the Army at the same time that 
they served in militia regiments stationed 
in foreign garrisons. In the case of regi 
mental duties of every description the se. 
nior officer in the regiment necessarily took 
the command. It was, however, a very 
common thing for the major or majors of 
the regiments to have superior rank in the 
army to the lieutenant colonel of the regi- 
ment, and the rule of the service was, 
therefore, that whilst in regimental duties 
only the senior officer in the regiment took 
the command, in duties of a general nature, 
that was to say, when one regiment was 
brigaded with another, or discharging gar- 
rison duties with another, the command 
then fell, not upon the senior officer of the 
regiment, but upon the senior officer in the 
army. In the case of two regiments bri- 
gaded together, the major, whatever his 
seniority in the army, served under the 
lieutenant colonel of his regiment; but if 
the officer commanding the brigade hap- 
pened to be disabled the command was 
then taken, not by the lieutenant colonel 
of the regiment, but by the major, because 
his rank was superior in the army. Now 
the Government had encouraged the en- 
trance into the militia of half-pay officers 
in the army. It seemed to him, therefore, 
that if, after encouraging old officers of 
this description to serve in the militia, the 
regiment of militia was sent to a foreign 
garrison, it would be dealing unjustly with 
those officers to ask them to serve in re- 
spect of garrison duties in an inferior posi- 
tion to that in which they would be entitled 
to serve if they had remained in the regu- 
lar army. Take the case of the garrison 
of Gibraltar. There might be several regi- 
ments of militia and regiments of the line 
in that garrison at the same time, and in 
those militia regiments officers of a rank 
in the army, but upon half-pay, superior 
to any of the commanding officers in the 
garrison. Indeed, an officer might find in 
command of the garrison a person who 
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previow sly been one of his subalterns. It 
would oe matter of great hardship, there- 
fore, to old officers, whose presence in the 
nilitia Government was anxious to encou- 

,if officers of this rank were ordered 
to attend a general court martial without 
having the same rank there that they 
would have enjoyed had they remained on 
full pay in regiments of the line. In some 
cases, the question might concern the com- 
mand itself. If he mistook not, it was 
only within the last two or three years 
that the garrison of Bermuda was afflicted 
vith a pestilence of a dreadful description, 
and the officer in command of that garrison 
was twice or three times changed in conse- 
uence of the person exercising the com- 
mand being struck down by death or sick- 
ness. It might happen that in a garrison 
the officer succeeding to the command 
night be disabled; and, according to the 
rule as now laid down, unless the noble 
Lord consented to its modification, the 
command of that garrison might devolve 
om ® purely militia officer, whilst there 
night be serving in that or another militia 
regiment an officer of twenty or thirty 
years’ standing, who, he (Lord Hotham) 
supposed, would be a more competent per- 
son to assume the command of the garrison. 
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In making these remarks he did not mean 
toreflect upon any of the officers of militia; 
they were entitled to every possible amount | 
of consideration which Parliament could | 
extend to them; but he was greatly mis- 
taken if these officers on being appealed 
to would not say that, in such an emer- 
gency as he had described, they wonld | 
infinitely rather see the garrison in which | 
they were stationed under the command of | 
wr officer of twenty or thirty years’ expe- | 
tence than their own. It was on these | 
grounds that he (Lord Hotham) ventured 
to submit, that, inasmuch as they were 
about to alter the service of the militia 
regiments, and place them in garrisons 
vith regiments of the line, they should 
recognise the station of the officers holding 
Her Majesty’s commission, although serv- 
ing in militia regiment, and, as regarded 
garrison duty, put them in the same posi- 
fon as if in full pay in Her Majesty's 
Amy; and he begged to move the inser- 
tion of @ proviso to that effect. 
Viscousr PALMERSTON opposed the 
mendment as inconsistent with the esta- 
bliched Jaw and practice of the army. 
All officers of militia who had been in the 
t army must be upon half-pay— 





y could not accept a commission in the 
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militia unless they were on half-pay, or 
had retired from their particular rank in 
the army; but no officers on half-pay could 
exercise military authority under the Mu- 
tiny Act. It was impossible for them, 
therefore, being in a foreign garrison upon 
half-pay of the army, and only upon full 
pay as a militia officer, to exercise under 
the Mutiny Act any military authority over 
any portion of the regular army stationed 
in the same garrison. No officer on half- 
pay could exercise military authority un- 
less he was placed upon the staff; and 
that he conceived was a sufficient reason 
why the proposal of the noble Lord could 
not be adopted. To say, therefore, that 
they should rank according to their posi- 
tion in the army would be an empty enact- 
ment, unless they were also empowered to 
exercise military authority over regiments 
of the line, and unless any soldier dis- 
obeying their orders were made liable to 
be tried by a court-martial for such dis- 
obedience. But such a departure from 
the ordinary rules of the service would 
involve such a change in the fundamental 
principles of military organisation as to 
be liable to serious objections, and those 
objections would not be counterbalanced 
by any advantages which, in one case or 
another, might possibly arise on that pro- 
osal. It was not at all likely that in 
Gibraltar, Malta, or the Ionian Islands, 
such a circumstance could occur as that 
which had taken place in the Bermudas, 
and the garrison be left without some 
officer of rank, who would entirely over- 
ride any regimental officer who might be 
in command of a militia regiment. 

Lorp HOTHAM : It was perfectly true 
that no officer on half-pay could exercise 
command unless he was put upon the staff, 
and, according to the terms of the Mutiny 
Act, no officer on half-pay could exercise 
military authority ; but, in point of fact, 
this very Bill gave to officers in the militia 
service power to act under the Mutiny Act, 
for, by Clause 11, they were to serve in- 
diseriminately with officers of the regular 
army upon courts-martial. The question, 
then, was, in what capacity they were to 
serve upon these courts-martial ? And was 
it not just that they should take their 
place at the table of the court-martial ac- 
cording to the superior rank they held in 
the regular army, and not according to 
the inferior rank they held in the militia ? 
Then, in regard to staff duties, were they 
or were they not to take the ordinary 
duties of the garrison, and were field 

R 
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officers of militia to act as field officers of 
the garrison or were they not? Tis po. 
sition was that they ought to be on the 
roll of field officers in the garrison, accord- 
ing to their rank in the army, and not ac- 
cording to their rank in the militia. And, 
in asking this, he asked no more than was 
due to their services and what they had a 
right to expect from the Government, who 
had avowed that the service of those men 
was just what they required. 

CotoneL NORTIL thought the prepo- 
sition of the noble Lord was but fair to 
those officers of the line who had joined 
the militia service, and should, therefore, 
give it his support. 

CoroneL DUNNE did not apprehend 
that many officers of the line would suffer 
by the measure of the Government as it 
stood, because he knew that officers of 
the line would not accept commissions in 
the militia of a rank inferior to that which 
they held in the regular army. The only 
thing worthy of consideration was, whether 
the time served by those officers in the mi- 
litia should be counted as part of their re- 
gular service. In his opinion it ought. 


Viscount PALMERSTON said, that 
militia officers were brought under the 


Mutiny Act was undoubtedly true; but 
that was in virtue of the commissions under 
which they received their pay. 

Amendment negatived ; clause to stand 
part of the Bill. 

Clauses 8 and 9 agreed to; Clause 10 
struck out; Clauses 11 to 15 agreed to ; 
Clause 16 struck out ; remaining clauses 
agreed to. 

Lorp LOVAINE desired to add a clause 
to the Bill by which it should be put on 
record that, in the case of a certain por- 
tion of a regiment volunteering to go 
abroad, the remaining portion at home 
should be kept on duty to add vigour to the 
regiment that had been sent abroad. 

Mr. 8. HERBERT did not exactly see 
the effect of this clause, and thought it 
doubtful as to whether it was necessary to 
insert in the Act a clause stating that 
the portion of the regiment remaining at 
home should be embodied or disembodied, 
as this would be done according to the cir- 
cumstances and the requirements of the 
time. 

Clause withdrawn. 

Mr. BANKES moved the insertion of 
the following proviso, namely—** Provided 
always, and be it further enacted, that the 
total number of officers, non-commissioned 
officers, and private men to be raised by 

Lord Hotham 
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this Act, by extending their services a, 
hereinbefore mentioned, shall not exeeej 
15,000.” 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, in point 
of fact it was not at all likely that Gover. 
went would want so many as 15,000, 
They had followed the precedent of the 
former Act, which did not fix any partien. 
lar limit, and it seemed to him it would be 
creating an unfounded apprehension tha 
the whole militia were to be sent abroad if 
they inserted this proviso. 

Mr. BANKES said, the former Act did 
limit the number ; the number was 30,000; 
but then the militia were wanted for the 
field, which was not the case here, and 
15,000 would be sufficient. However, he 
would not press the proviso, 

Motion withdrawn. 

Mr. FITZROY moved the insertion of 
a clause making subalterns of militia, of 
five years’ standing, eligible to the rank 
of captain without property qualification, 

Mr. HENRY HERBERT suggested 
that subalterns who had served three years 
should be entitled to that privilege, 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, it 
should be remembered that the five years 
included a period during which the regi- 
ment had been disembodied, and when the 
subaltern could only have served twenty- 
eight days in the year. He thought, there. 
fore, the five years ought not to be con 
sidered too long. 

Mr. FRESHFIELD said, Mr. Bouverie, 
my objection to the clause is, that its teu 
dency is not, as fully as I could wish, to 
promote the efficiency of the militia, In 
my opinion whatever can be offered in the 
form of reward, should be to those officers 
who manifest zeal and patriotism in our 
present struggle—I mean to those officers 
who join their more humble neighbours ia 
the several counties to volunteer for any 
duty by which the soldiers of the line are 
set free for foreign service. I think that 
every officer who - accepted rank in his 
own county in the militia force ought i 
inclination, at least, to be ready to volt 
teer for the more extended duty which may 
be desirable. I say in inclination, because 
I am aware that many noblemen and gete 
tlemen holding commissions in the militia 
have civil duties to discharge which are 
important to the public, and would render 
their volunteering for remote service nd 
only inconvenient but prejudicial ; and a 
to those noblemen and gentlemen, I wo 
relieve them from any unfavourable impre+ 
sion which their not volunteering might 
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Queen’s Speech— 
ise warrant, by taking from them all 
choice, and disqualifying them from such 
grvice; but, on the other hand, officers 
not so rendered ineligible, but remaining 
at home as matter of choice and personal 
convenience, should reap no advantage be- 
yond that conferred by the indulgence of 
such inconvenience. They have in that in- 
julgence all to which they can be entitled. 
They do not equally with those who volun- 
teer support the character of their county 
nilitia, and encourage the privates of the 
regiment, and to them, therefore, no pecu- 
jar advantages should be extended ; and I 
should have been glad if Government had 
taken that view of the subject, which, in 
ny opinion, is not carried out by the clause 
now under consideration. It is not, how- 
ever, my intention to oppose the Clause, or 
in any way to impede the passing of the 
Bill. 

Clause read 3° and added to the Bill. 

Mr. J. G. SMYTH wished to draw the 
noble Lord’s attention to the claims of 
subaltern officers in the militia to a retir- 
ing allowance. Certainly, they were en- 
titled to it. 

Mr. BANKES said, it would be a great 
convenience to embodied militia regiments 
if they were permitted to use the ordinary 
nilitary barracks of the country when they 
were not occupied by regular troops. 

Viscount PALMERSTON was quite 
aware of the necessity of such accommo- 
dation being afforded, and knew that a 
desire existed in the Quartermaster Gene- 
ral’s department to make arrangements for 
suitable quarters for the militia ; but, un- 
fortunately, at the conclusion of the last 
mar, it not being apprehended that the 
country would have any occasion for bar- 
meks at any very early period, a great 
portion of them were sold or given up, and 
the present barrack accommodation was 
comparatively. small. The first object of 
the Government had been to put into the 
tarracks those persons who were employed 
m raising troops for the public service. 
After that, the militia were quartered in 
wich barracks as were available. When 
there were but few regiments of militia 
embodied, care was taken to afford them 
‘teommodation in the barracks, but now 

ta great number of regiments were 
embodied it was impossible to find barrack 
wom for them. With regard to Dorches- 
tt and Weymouth, with which district the 
right hon, and learned Gentleman was con- 
ected, those places were chiefly garrison 
wns for cavalry, and to put a regiment of 
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infantry into a cavalry barracks required 
changes to be made which would after- 
wards render those barracks wholly dis- 
qualified for cavalry barracks. He could 
assure the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man that it was the wish of Government 
to put the militia into barracks, as it was 
obvious that such a mode of quartering the 
men would greatly improve their disci- 
pline. 

Cotone ARCHDALL asked if county 
officers in Ireland would be eligible to hold 
commissions in the militia ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, that 
there was an objection to appoint any per- 
son to a commission in the militia who had 
other public duties to perform which were 
incompatible with the duties imposed by 
such a commission. 

CotoneL SIBTHORP considered that 
the allowance to the assistant surgeons 
ought to be considerably increased ; those 
allowances were at present wholly inade- 
quate to the station held by those persons. 
He also wished to know whether the colo- 
nels or lieutenant colonels of militia who 
preferred serving their country at home 
would be liable to be superseded by their 
juniors of similar rank on their return 
from foreign service ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, that 
with regard to those officers who now held 
a rank of command in the militia, their 
rank would be wholly untouched by their 
regiments going abroad. They would re- 
main full colonels of their regiment, and 
on the return of the troops from abroad 
would resume their command. All those 
who were in the position of the hon. and 
gallant colonel would continue to hold the 
rank and power they at present possessed. 

Bill reported. 

Bill, as amended, considered. 

House resumed. 

Mr. FITZROY moved a clause re- 
specting notices for drawing out and em- 
bodying the militia regiments, which was 
agreed to. 

Preamble agreed to. 

Bill to be read 3* To-morrow. 


QUEEN’S SPEECGH—ANSWER TO THE 
ADDRESS. 
Viscount DRUMLANRIG reported 
Her Masesty’s Answer to the Address 
of the Commons, as follows :— 


“ Your loyal and dutiful Address has afforded 
Me much satisfaction. 


‘* I rank you for the assurance of your support 
R 2 
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in the measures which I consider to be necessary 
for the vigorous prosecution of the War in which 
We are engaged. And I trust that the result of 
your exertions and sacrifices may, under the 
Blessing of the Almighty, be the establishment of 
the Peace of Europe on a secure and lasting 
foundation.” 


MOTION FOR SUPPLY. 


Committee on Motion, ‘‘ That a Supply 
be granted to Her Majesty.” 

Socen's Speech referred :—Motion con- 
sidered. 

(In the Committee.) 

Queen's Speech read. 

Resolved, ‘‘ That a Supply be granted 
to Her Majesty.” 

Resolution to be reported To-morrow. 


SLIGO ELECTION. 

Mr. WHITESIDE moved, “that there 
be laid before this House, a Copy of the 
Indictment found at the last Assizes for 
the county of Sligo against Michael Gethin, 
Henry Simpson, and James Simpson, di- 
rected by this House to be prosecuted for 
certain grave offences by the Attorney 
General for Ireland.” He was told that 
it was impossible to obtain a conviction 
against these men from a common jury of 
Sligo and he therefore recommended that 
the case should be removed by certiorari 
into the Queen’s Bench. 

Sir JOHN YOUNG said, it was unusual 
to ask for the production of such a docu- 
ment as this, but still less was it usual for 
a Member of the House to give the Go- 
vernment advice as to the course which a 
law officer of the Crown ought totake. The 
observations of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman betrayed a want of courtesy from 
one Member of the bar to another. 

Mr. WHITESIDE said, he was at a 
loss to understand the latter remark of the 
right hon. Baronet, because, when the pri- 
vileges of the House had been so shame- 
fully violated as to induce a Select Com- 
mittee unanimously to recommend that 
the parties should be prosecuted, he had 
a right, as a Member of the House, to 
make the observation he did, and to warn 
the right hon. Baronet of the fact, that it 
was in the power of the Attorney General 
to have an impartial trial by removing the 
matter into the Queen’s Bench. He made 
that observation in no invidious sense, nor 
did he intend to make the least reflection 
upon the mode in which the former prose- 
cution had been conducted. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said, it was 


Viscount Drumlanrig 
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not intended to have a second trial, and he 
should be glad to know if the hon, aaj 
learned Gentleman intended to press the 
Address for a copy of the indictment? 
Mr. WHITESIDE replied in the Dogs. 
tive. 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


ENLISTMENT OF FOREIGNERS BILL, 
Message from The Lords—That 
have passed a Bill, intituled “ An Ag 
to permit Foreigners to be enlisted, an 
to serve as Officers and Soldiers in He 

Majesty’s Forces.” 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL moved, tha 
this Bill be now read a first time, 

Bill read 1°; to be read 2° To-moryoy, 

Mr. DISRAELI: I conclude the Bill 
will be in the hands of hon. Members to. 
morrow morning. For the sake of facili 
tating public business, I do not object to 
the second reading of the Bill to-morrow; 
but I should be sorry if the noble Lord 
would conclude from that that I do not ob 
ject to the passing of this measure, for! 
shall offer it my most uncompromising op- 
position. 

Adjourned at half after Eight o’elock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, December 19, 1854. 


Minvres.] Puszic Brt1s.—1* Militia; Bills of 
Exchange. 


NATIONAL PRAYER AND THANKSGIVING. 


Tue Doxe or GRAFTON rose to ask 
the noble Earl at the head of the Goven- 
ment whether it was the intention of Her 
Majesty to appoint some especial Day to be 
kept holy for the Purpose of returning 
Thanks to God for His Divine Proteetio 
during the Prosecution of the war, 0 
whether it was the intention of Her Ms 
jesty to order an especial Service on some 
Sabbath Day for the same Purpose! 
Without the blessing of God all our prept- 
rations will be vain; and how could we 
expect to obtain that blessing if we did n0t 
pray for it? In a Christian country like 
this it should not be necessary to say 
it is only by prayer the blessing of God 
can be obtained. It is said, my 
that it is too soon. Too soon, my , 
Why we have thanked our fellow-country 
men in arms for the victories of the Alms 
and Inkerman, and more decisive victories 
never were obtained ; and is it too soon t 


thank God for them? ‘Too soon to pry, 
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ny Lords! Who dares to say it is either 
igo soon or too late to pray? My Lords, 
we cannot expect blessings as a nation, un- 
jess a8 a nation we pray. We are an old 
nation, and have proved the value of prayer 
many & time, and ought not now to neglect 
i, It is said we are at war with a barba- 
rous nation. Certainly it is a nation not so 
far advanced in civilisation as ourselves ; 
but it is a powerful nation, and a united 
nation, @ nation most devoted in loyalty to 
their Sovereign. And they are a Christian 
nation; let us recollect that we are not 
fighting with heathens, but Christians, and 
that ought to make us doubly careful to 
pray to God for the success of our arms. 
{Lord CAMPBELL made an observation which 
was inaudible.] He was sorry to hear the 
noble and learned Lord make a remark 
which appeared to denote that he thought 
the question premature. He did not think 
the country would be of that opinion, and 
he begged to address to the noble Earl at 
the head of the Government the inquiry of 
vhich he had given notice. 

Tue Eantor ABERDEEN: My Lords, 
the question of the noble Duke refers to a 
subject upon which I have received frequent 
communications. Undoubtedly those com- 
munications deserve the greatest consider- 
atin; but I fear it will not be in my 
power to give an answer to the noble 
Duke which he will consider satisfactory. 
Your Lordships must recollect that early in 
the last Session of Parliament, immedi- 
ately after the declaration of war, Her 
Majesty was advised to issue an Order in 
Council, by which the most rev. metropoli- 
tan was directed to prepare a special form 
of prayer and service imploring the blessing 
of Almighty God upon our undertaking. 
That was done, and I believe a more uni- 
versal or a more humble and devout ob- 
servance of the day throughout the king- 
dom could not have been. Now, I cannot 
tay at this time—I do not deny that occa- 
sions may occur on which it might be 
proper to give to Her Majesty similar 
adviee—but at this moment I do not see 

circumstances require such advice. 
Your Lordships will remember that you 
have already provided in the Liturgy a 
form of prayer which answers all occasions 
of this kind. You think, perhaps, you 
may improve that form of prayer — or 
that you may have another and a better 
one. Let me caution your Lordships how 
you tamper with the Liturgy. I believe 
itis of essential importance to preserve the 
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integrity of the Liturgy ; and unnecessa- 
rily to invite such exercise of the Queen’s 
prerogative as may raise questions highly 
injurious to the peace of the Church is un- 
wise. I do not deny, my Lords, that it is 
perfectly within the competence of the 
Crown to order a special form of prayer 
upon ary such occasion on which Her Ma- 
jesty may be advised to do so; but it is 
doubtful how far a form of prayer for an 
indefinite duration may be such as will 
meet with the same universal feeling as 
the special service ordered by Her Majesty 
at the commencement of the war. I think, 
therefore, it is unwise to stir any such 
questions as will invite doubts of such pro- 
ceeding being according to the Act of 
Uniformity. Now, my Lords, that will be 
a reason for objecting to any form of 
prayer of an indefinite duration ; the same 
objection does not apply to a special form 
of prayer for a special purpose. But, my 
Lords, the question of the noble Duke re- 
fers to some such proceeding being appli- 
cable to the present state of affairs. Now, 
I entirely agree with him, that whether in 
victory or defeat, or in whatever position 
we may stand, no doubt our whole conduct, 
all our views, ought to be in subjection to 
the will of God, and should be all referred 
to His glory. My Lords, I must say at 
this moment we are not called upon to ad- 
vise Her Majesty specially to interfere in 
the observance of those prayers which are 
already provided for your use in the 
Liturgy of the Church; and I therefore, 
with all possible respect for the noble 
Duke, and sympathising entirely in a 
similar desire which has reached me from 
so many quarters—I am bound to say I 
cannot think it consistent with my duty to 
recommend to Her Majesty the course pro- 
posed by the noble Duke. 

Tue Eart or RODEN said, there were 
circumstances which indisposed him to ad- 
‘dress their Lordships; but he could not 
remain silent on this occasion, and felt 
bound to say that he thought the country 
deeply indebted to the noble Duke for 
having mentioned this subject, and that he 
deeply regretted that the noble Earl did 
not think the present circumstances of the 
country and the position of our brave offi- 
cers and men fighting for us in the Crimea 
did not loudly call at the present time for 
special thanks to Almighty God for the 
wonderful victories given to them in the 
course of this most horrible war. He was 
certain that the army itself would concur 
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in this feeling, and that the great majority 
of the people would, when they learned 
what had passed in their Lordships’ House. 
When he reflectes on the sufferings which 
were being endured by our army he felt 
this most strongly. Only that day he had 
received a letter from an officer, dated 
December 1, stating that he had not 
changed his clothes since September 16 ; 
that his shoes were so worn that he was 
nearly barefoot, that the officers were lying 
in their tents in pools of water, and that 
every day their ranks were thinned by 
disease, proceeding from their dreadful 
mode of life. Nevertheless there were 
great numbers who, amidst all their hard- 
ships, preserved their health, and this 
surely called loudly for thanksgiving to 
God. No one who had read the letters 
from officers or men serving in the Crimea 
could have failed to observe how remark- 
ably they evinced a sense of the source 
whence their preservation had been de- 
rived, and how they ascribed their suc- 
cesses to God, who had given them strength 
and courage to support their struggles ; 
and he was sorry to hear from the First 
Minister of this great Christian country 
that he did not consider this a time for 


public recognition of these great mercies. 
He should think that such an opinion 
would cause a great sensation, at least | 


among the religious portion of the nation, 
and it might be the cause of great cala- 
mities that otherwise could have been 
averted. 
a former occasion on which a day of prayer 
had been observed with great devotion. 
He (the Earl of Roden) asked what had 
been the result?—the victories of the 
Alma and of Inkerman, and the wonderful 
success which had hitherto attended our 
arms. He could not help feeling strongly 
on this subject. He believed it to be of 
national importance, and he hoped that 
the noble Earl would be led to alter his 
mind upon it; and to advise Her Majesty 
to order a day of thanksgiving for the 
mercies vouchsafed to our arms, and of 
prayer for further successes. He trusted 
that the country would at all events, even 
if the Government did not agree to it, see 
that in the House of Lords there was a re- 
cognition of Him in whom was the source of 
our power and to whom all power was due. 

Lorp CAMPBELL, in consequence of 
the allusion made by the noble Duke to a 
private observation which he had addressed 
to him, felt it necessary to make a few 


The Earl of Roden 
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The noble Earl had referred to | 
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| remarks lest it should be thought he yy 
| disposed to treat such a subject with levit 
| There was no Member of their Lordships’ 
| House, or of the community, who could by 
more sensible of the blessings bestowed jy 
‘the Supreme Ruler, or of the gratited, 
due to us for the mercies He vouchsafed 
tous. He deeply felt the favours he hai 
showered on us since the commencemen: 
of the war. But he must say that he ep. 
tirely concurred in the sentiments express. 
ed by his noble Friend the Prime Minister, 
Those feelings of gratitude which all 
tertained should be expressed in the closet, 
in family prayer, and in public worship, 
The proposal made by his noble Friend a 
that moment was, that there should be, 
Royal Proclamation ordering a day to be 
devoted to religion, and to the observance 
of a prayer of thanksgiving. He (Lo 
Campbell) felt most deeply what we owed 
to Almighty God for having inspired ow 
army with resolution ; but he thought such 
a proceeding as that suggested would not 
tend to the promotion of the cause of me 
ligion. It was only on rare occasions, and 
after a decisive crisis in the national affairs, 
that such a solemn thanksgiving should be 
ordered. Should a day of thanksgiving 
| be appointed, before it actually arrived, it 
might please Providence to viait us with 
reverses, It would be better then to wait 
‘until peace should be restored by the de. 
‘cisive victory of our arms. Then shoul 
we all knedl before the Almighty God, 
and return Him our universal and fervent 
' thanks, 
| THe Eart or ELLESMERE said, he 
had a repugnance to say anything which 
‘might appear to assume or imply that he 
had any deeper feelings of religion than 
) any other noble Lords, or any other of his 
| countrymen; but he could not conceal from 
their Lordships that he had feelings on the 
subject very different from those which had 
been expressed by the noble Earl at the 
| head of the Government, or the noble and 
| learned Lord who had just sat down, The 
noble and learned Lord said that a day of 
prayer or thanksgiving should not be ap- 
pointed except on rare occasions. He, 
however (the Earl of Ellesmere), could not 
consider that the battle of Inkerman was 
a light affair. It had been termed, indeet, 
a fatal battle; but he could not admit that 
it was so in any other sense than as a very 
bloody battle, and he considered it not only 
as one of the most brilliant, but one of the 
most fruitful victories achieved by the Bri 
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ish arms. He said that not with any pre- 
sumptuous prophecy as to what the conse- 
quence might be, but in disregard of those 
results; for if it were given to him to raise 
the mystic veil of futurity, and read there 
that, whether by the preponderance of num- 
bers or through other causes, the nature of 
the climate, or calamities and contingencies 
with which it might please God to chastise 
this country, Sebastopol should be rescued 
from the iron grasp which now inelosed it, 
he should still say that the battle of Inker- 
man deserved the epithet of a fruitful as 
vell as a brilliant victory ; and that the 
blood shed so profusely there had not been 
shed in vain. It had cemented the alliance 
with a great and generous nation, which 
formed the best security human wisdom 
could devise for the peace and happiness 
of Europe and the civilisation of the world. 
And it had, moreover, cemented the union 
between every gradation of rank in the 
amy, from the most exalted to the most 
humble; and had proved the capacity of 
the scions of the aristocracy to lead their 
gallant countrymen who fought what was 
truly called the ‘‘ soldiers’ battle ’’ of Inker- 
wan, On this ground he placed a great 
and solid value on the exploits of those 
oung men who, though they had never 
Ie been under fire, carried their colours 
w the heights of Alma, or maintained them 
on the field of Inkerman; and he felt that 
the youngest stripling of the Guards who 
staggered under the weight of his colours 
aeross that glorious field, and never quail- 
el or flinched amidst the storm of bullets 
vhich were piercing their folds and shat- 
tering their stands—and faltered not until 
they were firmly planted on the gory soil 
of the Russian redoubts—contributed sub- 
stantially to the security of their country 
and the stability of their Lordships’ House. 
These gallant soldiers were entitled to the 
approbation and gratitude of the country, 
ad he for one took that opportunity of 
expressing the weight of his gratitude to 
their army. If they had nothing to refer 
to but the battle of Inkerman’alone, there 
vere abundant grounds on which to rest the 
propriety of the suggestion. 

Tue Earn or MAYO was extremely 


sorry to have to trouble their Lordships on | 


this occasion, but he could not sit silent 
when the noble Earl at the head of the 
ernment refused altogether to recom- 
mend the appointment of a day of prayer 


aud thanksgiving for the victories obtained | 


by our armies, He should certainly renew 
the subject after the recess, 





MILITIA BILL, 

Bill brought from the Commons. 

THe Duxe or NEWCASTLE moved 
that the Bill be now read a First Time, 
and said that, in accordance with the in- 
timation previously given, he should move 
the second reading on Thursday, and that 
the Standing Orders be suspended in order 
that they might take the Committee on 
the same day. He had proposed that the 
House should sit to-morrow; but he un- 
derstood that it would be more convenient 
to noble Lords to take the second reading 
and Committee on Thursday. 

Eart GREY was quite aware that it 
was desirable the Bill should pass before 
the recess. At the same time being one 
of those entertaining considerable objec- 
tions to the Bill, he would take the oppor- 
tunity of impressing on the noble Duke, 
that when he moved the second reading, 
he would explain to the House the grounds 
of the necessity for this Bill, As the no- 
ble Earl opposite had said, in former wars, 
when the country was in great danger, as 
they were told, it was the business and the 
duty of the Government to explain fully 
and completely what measures were taken 
for bringing up the regular army to its full 
strength, and maintaining a sufficient re- 
serve, He hoped, as there would be only 
one discussion instead of two, that they 
should know precisely what had been done 
by the Government to encourage recruiting 
in the regular army. 

Bill read 1*, and to be read 2 on 
Thursday next. 

Standing Orders Nos. 37 and 38 to be 
considered, in order to their being dis- 
pensed with on the said Bill. 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE BILL. 

Lorp BROUGHAM presented a Bill to 
permit the registration of dishonoured bills 
of exchange and promissory notes in Eng- 
land, and to allow execution thereon. The 
noble and learned Lord said the object of 
the Bill was to assimilate the law of Eng- 
land to that of Scotland in respect of bills 
of exchange by giving to the creditor upon 
bills of exchange and promissory notes the 
relief of summary execution instead of, as 
at present, driving him into a court of law 
to prove his claim. The principle of the 
measure had always obtained in most coun- 
tries on the Continent of Europe, in 
France, Holland, Belgium, the Italian 
States, and it had received the sanction 
of the practice of the sister kingdom 
of Scotland for the last 150 years. He - 
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had introduced a measure for the same 
purpose into that House in the last Ses- 
sion of Parliament, which had received 
their Lordships’ unanimous approbation in 
all its stages; and the principle had also 
been approved of by the other House, but 
it had been sent down at too late a period 
of the Session to be passed into law. He 
might, therefore, be asked why he had not 
reintroduced the same measure in the pre- 
sent Session. He had opposed the Bill 
of his noble Friend (the Earl of Derby) 
by which it was proposed to enable either 
House of Parliament to take up any 
measure which had passed through one 
House, but had failed to pass into law, 
owing to the advanced period of the Ses- 
sion or other accidental interruptions, at 
the stage where it was dropped, without 
the necessity of again discussing it through 
all its stages. He had thought that pro- 
position objectionable, inasmuch as cir- 
cumstances might have changed since the 
preceding Session; because it was legis- 
lating upon the Standing Orders, and 
because it was unnecessary, since the 
advantage would be equally obtained in 
cases of urgency by a suspension of the 
Standing Orders. But in a published 
letter he had addressed to his venerated 
Friend now no more, Lord Denman, he 
had suggested that considerable advantage 
would be gained by the two Houses so far 
making their Standing Orders give way 
as at once, and with a single reading, 
to pass any Bill in either House which 
had gone through all its stages in that 
House the Session before; though, should 
circumstances have altered, the Bill might 
be suffered to follow the ordinary course: 
and he instanced the Bills of Exchange 
Bill as an illustration; because he had 
thought that thus passing the Bill might 
be made into a useful precedent, since 
the principle of the measure had re- 
ceived the cordial assent of his noble 
and learned Friend on the woolsack, 
and of the Lord Chief Justice, -as well 
as of their Lordships generally. But, 
during its progress through the other 
House, the Bill had received some al- 
terations and amendments, of which he 
fully approved, and which had been embo- 
died in the present measure. As, there- 
fore, the Bill was no longer in the same 
state as when it left their Lordships’ 
House, he had thought it expedient to 
introduce it as an entirely new Bill, and 
he hoped the measure would meet with 
the same approbation from their Lord- 
Lord Brougham 
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ships, would be passed speedily through 

their Lordships’ House, and be sent dow 

to the Commons in order to become th, 

law of the land with as little delay as 
ossible. 

Lorp CAMPBELL said, he could assy, 
their Lordships that this Bill would be, 
striking improvement in our mercantil 
law. No one had had so good an oppor. 
tunity as himself of seeing the monstroy 
mischief that arose from the existing lay; 
by which the acceptor of a bill, who had 
put his name to it for value received, might 
oblige his creditor, when the date arrived 
of its falling due, to bring an action Upon 
it, and might then plead, either that he 
never accepted the bill, or that he had paid 
it, or that the holder had given no valu 
for it, or that a release had been given; or 
he might put in all manner of other pleas, 
equally false and groundless ; and when,a 
few months afterwards, the trial came on, 
the cause might not be defended at all, 
He (Lord Campbell) had a paper before 
him, on the first day of every sitting, with 
ten or fifteen such undefended causes 
it ; and so the creditor was defrauded, be. 
eause it was with the creditor’s money that 
expensive litigation was carried on. Nov, 
according to this bill, if the party whowa 
sued on a bill of exchange had any reason 
able ground of defence he need only go 
before a Judge, and give security—or, in 
certain circumstances, that security woul 
be waived—and he would then have ample 
opportunity of making his defence. He 
hoped this Bill would, at an early period of 
the Session, pass into law. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR also er 
pressed his cordial approval of the measure, 
which he had considered attentively last 
Session. He was not yet aware what were 
the alterations made in the other House; 
he would therefore now only express his 
coneurrence with what had been said o 
the general principle. As to Bills of this 
nature, upon matters of legal reform, which 
had been opce considered in that House, 
and had gone down to the other Hous, 
and, from some delays in the previous Ses 
sion, had not become law, he did not se 
why they should be discussed over again 
their Lordships’ House, as if they had ust 
been discussed before. Practical 
sense would dictate, that a Bill, which had 
once received their Lordships’ sanction, 
should pass without any further discussion 
in another Session; of course any 
Lord might: ask any questions, or mak 
any obsgrvations on it, and a di 
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might arise out of any matter subsequently 
introduced. 
int BROUGHAM said, nothing could 
he more gratifying to the great mercantile 
community, who felt a deep interest in this 
matter, than the reception this Bill had 
from their Lordships, and from his noble 
and learned Friend the Lord Chief Justice. 
We were obliged to proceed sometimes far 
more slowly than might be wished in our 
improvements. He would remind 

the House that an important Bill intro- 
duced by him, which he believed had the 
unanimous assent of their Lordships, ena- 
bling persons to give evidence who were 

rties to a suit, had been first brought 
in by him ten years ago, in 1845, and 

in a year or two afterwards, and at last 
only in 1851, it was again brought in and 
happily passed, and was now, most hap- 
pily, the law of the land, all Judges agree- 
ing in confessing the benefits which it had 
bestowed upon the administration of jus- 
tice, So it was with the present measure 
as to its past history, and so he trusted 
would it be as to its beneficial operation. 
Deferred one Session, he did hope and 
trust that it would not run the risk of so 
long @ delay in becoming law as had at- 
tended the former Bill. 

Bill read 14. 

House adjourned to Thursday next. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, Dec. 19, 1854. 


Minutzs.] Pusuic Bitts.— 2° Enlistment of 

Foreigners. 
3° Militia. 

CANADA CLERGY RESERVES. 

Sir GEORGE GREY, seeing the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the Uni- 
versity of Dublin (Mr. Napier) in his place, 
would say a few words respecting an order 
that had been made on the preceding 
night, on the motion of the right hon. 
Gentleman, whereby it was directed that 
the copy of a Bill now pending in the 
Colonial Legislature of Canada touching 
the future appropriation of the funds aris- 
ing from the clergy reserves should be 
laid before the House. He had to offer 
an apology to the right hon. Gentleman 
for not having attended to his notice, but 
he had been in the House within a few 
minutes before the motion was made; and 
he would now state the grounds on which, 
if he were present, he would have opposed 
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the motion. The principal ground was 
that which he had already stated to the 
right hon. Gentleman, namely, that no 
copy of such Bill affecting the clergy re- 
serves, and said to be passing through the 
Legislature of Canada, was in the posses- 
sion of Her Majesty’s Government. Con- 
sequently the return to the order for the 
production of it must be nil. He hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman would consent 
to have the order discharged, because it 
would be a bad precedent for the House 
to make an order for the production of 
a document not in the possession of the 
Government. And if the Government 
should write to the Colony for a copy of it, 
it would look like interference on their part 
with a measure pending before the Colo- 
nial Legislature; and he hoped on that 
ground, also, the right hon. Gentleman 
would consent to have the order dis- 
charged. 

Mr. NAPIER wished, by having the 
order now made, to secure the certainty of 
having the Bill laid upon the table of the 
House by the time of the meeting of 
Parliament after the recess. He really 
thought the Colonial Office ought to 
have a copy of it before this time; but 
all he wanted was to have a copy of it 
on the table on the re-assembling of Par- 
liament. 

Sm GEORGE GREY promised to take 
the earliest opportunity to lay the Bill on 
the table of the House. 

Mr. NAPIER would, under these cir- 
cumstances, consent to have the order dis- 
charged. 

Order accordingly discharged. 


of French Troops. 


THE WAR— EMPLOYMENT OF FRENCH 
TROOPS—QUESTION. 

Mr. MUNTZ wished to ask the noble 
Lord the President of the Council a ques- 
tion, the answer to which might very 
much influence the Vote which he and 
other hon. Members might give on the 
Enlistment of Foreigners Bill, which stood 
for a second reading that night. The 
question he wished to ask was whether, 
before introducing the Foreigners Enlist- 
ment Bill, Her Majesty’s Government had 
endeavoured to induce the Emperor of the 
French to send out an increased number 
of troops to the Crimea, and whether such 
troops were to be partly or wholly paid by 
this country? 

Lorp J. RUSSELL said that the 
Emperor of the French had at all times 
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shown a willingness to send out troops 
to the East, and that, when an occasion 
arose lately for an additional supply of 
troops, he displayed the greatest readiness 
to send out as many as he could possibly 
get together. In point of fact, the only 
limit to the number of troops despatched 
by the Emperor of the French was the 
means of transporting them to the Crimea. 
But the British Government had never 
proposed to the Emperor of the French, 
neither should they think it advisable to 
propose to him that he should receive any 
payment for the services of any French 
troops to be employed against Russia in 
the present war. 


CONSOLIDATION OF ARMY DEPARTMENT 
—QUESTION, 

Mr. V, SMITH asked the President of 

the Council what steps had been taken 


to consolidate the departments of the army | 


since the vote for a Secretary of State for 
the War Department in the last Session; 
and whether he would lay any official cor- 
respondence relating to the subject upon 
the table of the House? 
Lorv JOHN RUSSELL 


said, one 


change had taken place, and that was the 


transfer of the Commissariat from the 
Treasury to the War Department. He 
did not think there was any other great 
change that had occurred; but, as he had 
stated at the period to which the right 
hon. Gentleman referred, changes would 
be introduced from time to time. He did 
not think there was any correspondence 
that would throw light on the subject, 
but, if there was, he was quite willing 
. to produce it. 


SUCCESSION AND LEGACY DUTIES—THE 
ARMY IN THE CRIMEA, 

Mr. BERESFORD moved for leave to 
bring in a Bill to relieve the property and 
effects of Officers, non-commissioned Offi. 
cers, and Privates killed in the Crimea, or 
who have died or may die during the pre- 
sent campaign from wounds, disease, or 
fatigue, from the payment of the Succes- 
sion and Legacy Duties.’’ In making this 

roposition to the House he was actuated 
y-no party spirit, and would confine him- 
self to the justice and policy of the pro- 
ay he had to make. The Legislature 
ad been pleased to enact that when any 
man, by the visitation of Providence or 
the lapse of time, should die, a tax should 
be paid by his heir on his accession to his 
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property. But the case which he (jp, 
Beresford) begged to urge upon the congi. 
deration of the House was of a totally 
different character. It was an exceptiongi 
case, and as such he asked with respect g 
it the adoption of an exceptional rule, 
It was not by the visitation of Providence 
or by the lapse of time, or in the ordinary 
course of nature, that casualties occurred 
in war. The state or the Executive sent 
these officers and soldiers abroad, and 
placed them in danger, whereby their lives 
were lost; was it, then, right that the gye. 
| cessors to their property should be liable 
to duty in the same way as if the death had 
taken place in the ordinary course of ng. 
ture? The soldier went forth at the com. 
mand of the State, and lost his life jp 
the discharge of his duty to the country, 
and he thought the infliction of this tax in 
such a case was a very serious grievance, 
and involved a large amount of injustice, 
| The country and the Legislature could not 
exhibit too strongly their desire to raise 
the military profession, and to show ip 
what estimation it was held by the country 
at large. The whole scope of discipline in 
the army of late years had been to raise 
the military profession and elevate the 
character of the soldier, They had en. 
deavoured to add to his comforts and re- 
spectability, to improve his education, to 
alter the punishments, and to maintain 
his character. They held out, by extra 
pay and other incentives, motives for good 
conduct; and what had been the effect of 
that admirable policy? They had raised 
the character of the British army, and 
they were now proud to acknowledge that 
they possess a force of superior quality 
and character. He thought they must all 
acknowledge that the conduct of the pre- 
sent army in the Crimea afforded a proof 
of what he stated, In the brightest and 
praprart days of chivalry, never had there 
een a band of heroes Jeagued together 
who were more worthy of praise than the 
army in the Crimea;—it was conspicuous 
for its valour and endurance, and, above 
all, for its good conduct, All those ad- 
vantages had been extended to the living, 
and now let them show what they would 
do with regard to the dead. They should 
let the world know and the country under- 
stand that after his death the services of 
the soldier were still appreciated, and that 
their appreciation of them would be shown 
by an act of generosity to his successors. 
Perhaps hon. Gentlemen did not reflect 
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that officers in the army purchased their | 
commissions. Nearly every officer, espe- | 
cially the higher ranks, had purchased | 
their commission, A battle ensued— 


“ Concurritur, hors 
Momento cita mors venit.” 


And what became of the price of those | 
commissions? It was lost upon the bloody 
heights of Alma, or buried on the field of | 
Inkerman. Such losses were exceptional | 
in their character, and asked for excep- | 
tional consideration. He was not sure, | 
indeed, that it would not be just that Par- 
jiament should pass an Act to return to 
the unfortunate widows and orphans some 

tof the large sums that had been paid 
for those commissions. It had been said 
that they were not a military nation; and 
he had endeavoured on all occasions to 
rebut the calumny, and the events of the 
past year showed that he was right in 
so doing; the events of the year 1854 
showed that they were a military people; 
and why. should not Parliament legislate 
for them as a military people, and grant 
this boon to their brave soldiers, But 
supposing that they preferred to be called 
a vation of shopkeepers; let them look 
at the matter in a mercantile point of 
view, and they would see the impropriety 
of sending men into imminent danger, and 
then raising a revenue from their indis- 
criminate slaughter, It should be recol- 
lected that officers in the army are not in 
a position to make money as others did, 
and that they could not avail themselves 
of many of the means of providing for 
those they left behind, that were open to 
other classes of the community. For in- 
stance, officers going on military service 
could not insure their lives like men inp 
any other profession. The old insurance 
offices would: not take an insurance de 
novo on these occasions, and if an insu- 
rance had been made in these offices, they 
demanded the largest premium for con- 
tinuing them. That made their case av 
exceptional one at once. He did not con- 
sider that was an appropriate moment to 
review the conduct of the Government in 
carrying on the war; but there was one 
remark which he had a right to make, and 
it was this—that they had been tardy in 
the sending forth of reinforeements to the 
Crimea after the army had landed there. 
Had those reinforcements been sent in 
September or October, which were sent 
late in November, no man can say that so 
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at the battle of Inkerman, Therefore the 
Government should not resist the motion, 
but, on the contrary, extend the greater 
kindness and generosity to the friends of 
those that fell at Alma and Inkerman, for 
the army in the Crimea had supplied the 
pee and fought the battles of a much 
arger force, and did the duty of a larger 
army. It might be said, these duties 
would not be paid by the soldiers, but by 
those who succeeded to their property; 
and the assertion was answered by the 
fact, that nearly all the successions ran to 
the widows and cbildren, or brothers and 
sisters, of those who had fallen. And, he 
would add, that if they had no compassion 
for the relatives of those who fell, they 
ought, at least, to relieve the fond anxie- 
ties of those brave men who were exposing 
themselves to battle and to death. In a 
general point of view, they could not do 
better than make the concession which he 
now asked for, It was possible that in 
some cases two or three brothers might 
fall one after the other. Some families 
were much given to the military profes- 
sion, as witness the gallant family of the 
Napiers—and any gentleman could call up 
instances for himself, Take the case of 
Sir W. Young, who fell at Alma, and was 
succeeded by his brother, Sir G, Young, 
who died a few weeks afterwards. There 
was also Major Wynne, who had been left 
a legacy a few weeks before he was killed, 
and whose successor would be called on to 
pay double duty. He hoped it would not 
be said that the boon he asked was one 
which would not extend to the privates, 
for he believed there was not a private who 
would not feel the kindness as much as his 
officer—such was the respect and affection 
entertained by the men towards their su- 
periors, and such the esprit de corps by 
which the British army was characterised. 
He believed that if anything on earth 
could make that army braver than it was, 
it would be the knowledge that they might 
trust to the generosity and kindness of the 
English people. He looked, therefore, to 
the honour and generosity of that House to 
grant this boon to the British soldier, 

Question proposed, that leave be given 
to bring in the said Bill. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER: The hon. and gallant Gentleman 
who had just sat down commenced his speech 
by saying that this was not the occasion 
for discussing the conduct of the Govern- 
ment, and that he would not carry into the 
motion he was about to make any fac- 
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tious or party motives. I give the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman full and entire 
credit for the sincerity of that declara- 
tion; and if I advert to it at all, it is only 
to excuse myself for not taking notice of a 
subsequent part of his remarks, that I 
thought was hardly consistent with it, in 
which he assailed the conduct of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government with respect to send- 
ing reinforcements to thearmy. We have 
had and shall have much better occasions 
for discussing the question than on the 
point which has been raised by the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman. As to the mo- 
tion before us, we are not now discussing 
a question as to whether rewards are to be 
granted to the army of the Crimea, or 
what ought to be the amount of those 
rewards or the nature of them. In my 
opinion, the time is not yet come when 
that question can fairly be taken into con- 
sideration by this House. But we are 
now discussing the question whether at 
the present moment, on the motion of the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman, we shall con- 
fer a particular description of reward on 
the army in the Crimea, and also that 
that description of reward shall be limited 
to the present campaign. If the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman had well considered the 
terms of his motion, he would perceive 
that it is liable, from the mode in which 
it is framed, to more objections than could 
be easily enumerated. But I own it is 
better to grapple with the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman on this principle—a principle 
which, if I mistake not, will command the 
general assent of the House—that it is the 
office, not of a private Member of Par- 
liament, but of the Crown, to consider 
and devise the modes and degrees of re- 
warding the army. It is the office and 
the function of the Crown to make pro- 
posals to this House on the subject—it is 
the office of this House, if it should think 
fit, to accept, reject, or modify those pro- 
posals, or to quicken them by an address 
to the Crown if the occasion should arise 
when the House thinks that the Crown 
has failed in its duty. But I put it to the 
House with confidence, and to the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman himself—for he 
must feel with me that this is a subject on 
which it would be exceedingly painful to 
us that anything like a difference of opi- 
nion should arise—that they cannot but 
feel with me that I am justified in saying 
that this is a duty of the Crown, and that 
they should give the Crown time and op- 
portunity for the performance of that duty. 
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With respect to the particular motion i, 
self, I will point out in a very few words— 
acting upon the same principle of breyit 
which the hon. and gallant Gentlema, 
judiciously observed—that it would creat, 
inequality, and, without disrespect, I must 
say that the measure would be so unequal 
as to be absurd. As to the way in which 
this motion, if adopted, would operate, the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman says, “ do no 
object to my motion because it draws 4 
distinction between officer and man,” | 
wish I could accede to that request of the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman ; but I confess 
I should consider it to be a most serions 
objection to the motion if there were none 
other. He might as well almost frame 4 
motion for rewarding officers and excludin 
the men, as to submit to the House the 
motion he has made—not that that is his 
intention, but that would be the practical 
effect of it. There is probably not one 
officer in ten who would not come within 
the scope of the legacy duty ; but there is 
not one private in twenty or fifty who would 
come within the scope of or derive the 
smallest benefit from the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman’s proposal. That inequality is 
a very great objection, indecd, to it. I 
will not go into such questions as cov- 
sidering what are the claims of those who 
have lost their lives in the service of the 
country, not in the Crimea, but in other 
places—in Sierra Leone, the West Indies, 
from the yellow fever, in the war with the 
Kafirs, and in New Zealand, where no 
glory was to be had, but where wounds 
and death are as grievous a calamity as in 
the Crimea. But observe the extraor- 
dinary manner in which this measure 
would operate. The hon. and gallant 
Gentleman says we should have regard to 
the representatives of those officers, and 
proposes to confer a great boon, as he 
says, on their representatives. Let us see 
who are the representatives for whom we 
ought to have regard. The first persons 
who are to be considered as the represen- 
tatives of the officers who have perished 
in battle are their widows. Is not that 
so? The hon. and gallant Gentleman 
does for them absolutely nothing, for as the 
law now stands they pay no legacy or sue- 
cession duty. Next to the widow, the 
first object of regard ought manifestly to 
be the children; and what is their case? 
It certainly is not true that they pay no 
legacy or succession duty, but they pay 
only one per cent, and, consequently, 
remission of this impost would be a very 
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gall and miserable boon indeed in their 
. I will next take the case of an 
oficer who had neither wife nor child, 
but whose property would go to his 
second cousin. In that case the suc- 
cession would be liable to a very heavy 
mulet—he must pay ten per cent. The 
hon. Gentleman, therefore, proposed to 
distribute relief and reward in a man- 
ner and from a source which he (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) deemed in- 
appropriate and inexpedient. To those 
persons who had the first claim—to the 
widow, he gave nothing, to the children 
only one per cent, whilst to the second cou- 
sin or the stranger, who had absolutely no 
personal claim, he gave 10 per cent. I 
have, I hope, said enough, both with re- 
spect to the principle and details to in- 
duce the hon. Gentleman to withdraw his 
Motion. The Government were actuated 
by the common and, indeed, universal feel- 
ing on this subject, and will feel it their 
duty to keep the subject in mind, and to 
advise the Crown respecting it. If they 
failed in this duty, I trust the hon. Gen- 
tleman will stand up in his place and ex- 
pose their neglect. 
Mr. BERESFORD said, as the right 
hon. Gentleman had stated that the Go- 


vernment would not fail to bear the subject 
in mind, he should willingly consent to 
withdraw the Motion. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


“ORDER OF MERIT” FOR THE ARMY 
AND NAVY— 

MEDAL FOR THE ARMY IN THE CRIMEA. 

Captain SCOBELL rose to move— 

“That an humble Address be presented. to Her 
Majesty praying that she would be graciously 
pleased to institute an ‘ Order of Merit,’ to be 
bestowed upon persons serving in the Army or 
Navy for distinguished and prominent personal 
gallantry during the present war, and to which 
every grade and individual, from the highest to 
the lowest, in the United Services, may be ad- 
missible.”’ 
The hon. and gallant Member said, that if 
he received any intimation from the Go- 
vernment that they would take this subject 
into favourable consideration he should be 
content to leave it in their hands. He was 
convinced that if some such an Order as 
that referred to in his Motion were imme- 
diately instituted it would be tantamount 
to reinforcing our army of the Crimea, so 
great would be its effect on the spirits and 
temper of the troops. The real question 
before the House was whether the medals 
and orders at present distributable were 
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sufficient for the purposes of the great wa" 
such as that in which the country was now 
involved. Now the Order of the Bath was 
entirely confined to the upper ranks of the 
Army and Navy, for no one under the 
rank of major in the Army, or captain in 
the Navy, could partake of the distinctions 
of that Order. That showed it must be 
vastly too exclusive, and that its regu- 
lations demanded immediate alteration. 
Then, again, a custom prevailed of giving 
medals to the Army a Navy for certain 
battles, which applied as well to those 
actually in action as those out of it; but 
that custom had no reference to individual 
bravery, and many ships taking no part in 
an action would get the medal equally with 
those obliged to bear the brunt of the fight. 
He thought, therefore, since the grant of 
medals under existing rules did not suffi- 
ciently distinguish personal merit, some 
change was imperatively required. At 
the present moment the country was en- 
gaged in a war which demanded the 
putting forth all its strength; but it was 
a question whether there were those incen- 
tives and inducements to the display of 
courage and endurance on the part of our 
soldiers and sailors which there ought to 
be. The soldiers of the Crimea were fight- 
ing side by side with the army of France, 
which possessed an Order which extended 
down to the meanest drummer-boy in the 
ranks. He thought, therefore, that the 
present was a most appropriate juncture 
for the institution in this country of an 
Order similar in its character. If, how- 
ever, he should receive the assurance of 
the Government that the matter would be 
taken up by them, and that the objects of 
his Motion met their cordial assent, he was 
quite willing not to press the matter fur- 
ther—but under no other circumstances 
would he consent to committing the sub- 
ject to their hands. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL thought that 
& proposition of this kind ought properly to 
come from the Crown. He could, however, 
assure the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
that the whole question was under con- 
sideration; while he was at the same time 
quite willing to admit that the Order of 
the Bath did not appear to him to com- 
prehend all the persons who ought to re- 
ceive it. 

Mr. H. HERBERT would take the 
opportunity of calling attention to a fact 
which had reached him a short time ago— 
namely, that the French soldiers had al- 
ready received their medals for the battle 
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of the Alma, whilst our soldiers had not as 
yet received theirs. It seemed rather hard 
that one set of soldiers should be decorated 
for their services in that battle, and that 
another set, who had taken as honourable 
a part in the action, should not yet have 
received their decorations. If he might 
venture to express an opinion to that 
effect, he earnestly hoped that as little 
delay as possible should take place before 
that defect was remedied. 

Sm J. WALSH: And may I, Sir, at 
the same time, be permitted to ask the 
hon, and gallant Gentleman opposite (Cap- 
tain Scobell) whether he means to include 
those foreign mercenaries whom it is pro- 
posed to enlist in our service within the 
scope of this Order of Merit which he 
calls on Her Majesty’s Government to 
establish ? 

Mr. 8. HERBERT would beg to state, 
in reply to the question of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Kerry (Mr. H. Herbert), 
that the die for the medal to commemo- 
rate the battle of Alma had been pre- 
pared, and that as soon as the medals 
had been struck, they would be sent out 
to the army. 

Captain SCOBELL said, although no 
distinct promise was given on the oh 


ject, 
he was content for the present to withdraw 


his Motion. But he would do so subject 
to the hope that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would not try to supply the want so 
universally felt by making a bt change 
in reference to the Order of the Bath; it 
was better to make no change at all than 
that it should be a partial one. The only 
way of dealing with the subject was to in- 
stitute an Order that would comprehend 
every individual in both services, Navy and 
Army. 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


ENLISTMENT OF FOREIGNERS BILL. 

Order for Second Reading read, 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL: Sir, in risin 
to move the second reading of this Bill, i 
have to state to the House that as so much 
prejudice has been excited against it, as 
so much exaggeration has been used to 
defeat it, I shall think it necessary to go 
somewhat at large into the scope of the 
measure, and also into the general ques: 
tion to which it refers. It would appear, 
from what has lately happened, as if many 
persons had completely forgotten during 
the long peace the objects for which the 
wars of this country have been undertaken, 
and the mode in which they have been car- 
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ried on. I shall therefore think it neges. 
sary to call the attention of the House tp 
that which has been the general policy of 
this country in the great wars which ‘she 
has undertaken, and the manner in which 
those wars have been carried, in many in. 
stances at least, to a successful issue. 
With regard to the first question, I shoul 
say that; if we examine the history of this 
country, we shall perceive, that her gene. 
ral course has been, whenever any Power 
has attained a preponderant force in Ey. 
rope so as to threaten the independence of 
smaller States, to use her influence in the 
first place, and her force in the second 
place, in order to obtain the adjustment of 
the balance; or, in other words, to main. 
tain the independence of the smaller States 
of Europe. Reference was made the other 
evening to Elizabeth and to Cromwell; 
and I wish only to recur to those times to 
show that they afford an illustration of the 
proposition I have laid down, because in 
those days the power of Spain having 
threatened the liberties of Europe, Eliza- 
beth, as a wise Sovereign, and Cromwell, 
as a sagacious and bold ruler, formed alli- 
ances with the French at one time, and 
with the Dutch at another, in order to 
check the exorbitant preponderance of 
Spain. Passing over the disgraceful reign 
of Charles ITI., and coming to the period 
immediaately after the Revolution, we find 
that William III., adopting the same po- 
liey—which, indeed, he had pursued as 
Stadtholder of Holland—and perceiving 
the power and preponderance of Louis 
XIV. to be dangerous to the independence 
of Europe, engaged every Power with 
whom he could form ties of connection in 
one grand alliance in order to check that 
power and predominance. The time, how- 
ever, was scarcely ripe for that confederacy 
which he had framed; but the then Earl 
of Marlborough, who obtained the conf- 
dence of the succeeding Sovereign, was 
a worthy representative of William IIL, 
and addressing himself to the same poli- 
tieal objects, but with far greater military 
ability, he fought the cause of the liberties 
of Europe on the Continent. In so doing 
he followed that which, coming to the se- 
cond question which I have raised, was the 
obvious policy of this country. I will not 
say that we are not a military nation, for 
I think that would be an untrue assertion. 
I believe, indeed, there is no nation whose 
people have more of the hardy and brave 
qualities of soldiers than the united nations 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland; but 
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ye ate not naturally a military Power. 
It is our boast in history, in speech, and 
in song, that our power Is chiefly founded 
on our naval means ; and whenever, there- 
fore, we have carried on a continental war 
for such objects as I have stated, we have 
had recourse to other nations to assist us 
in the field. Did the Earl of Marlborough 
rely upon the English alone as the forces 
vhich should be brought into the field in 
his eampaign? So far from it, that, hav- 
ing inquired into the proportion of the Eng- 
lish soldiers. who served in those great 
campaigns upon the Continent—in those 
creat battles which have so much redound- 
ed to the fame of that great commander 
and to the reputation of the English na- 
tion, I find that it having been stipulated, 
in order to carry out the objects of the 
orand Alliance, that 60,000 men should 
form the army usually under his command, 
not more than 40,000 were contributed by 
this country, and of these 40,000 men 
only 18,000 consisted of British soldiers. 
[have here an exact account of the com- 
ponent parts of these 40,000 men, and 
I find that the number of the English 
troops was 18,328, and of foreigners in 
the English pay, 21,672. Of the foreign 
troops, the Danes were 16,136; the Prus- 
sins, 2,522; and the Hessians, 3,014. 
Such was the composition of the army 
with which Marlborough gained his great 
battles; and accordingly, in the accounts 
of the life of that great man you see, in 
relating, for instance, the battle of Rami- 
lies, that the Danish horse distinguished 
themselves in the commencement of the 
engagement; that the Dutch horse distin- 
guished themselves in the middle ; and that 
towards the end the English horse came 
up and performed great deeds of valour. 
Such was the notion in those days with 
respect to battles—battles fought by a 
great commander—fought in the cause of 
Europe—and fought with conspicuous suc- 
cess, Was there, then, any of these feel- 
ings that foreigners were not to be em- 
ployed—that they were not to fight by the 
side of Englishmen in the cause of Europe? 
No such idea seems to have entered into 
the minds of the great men who swayed 
the destinies of England at that time. 
Well, Sir, other wars succeeded, wars, 
perhaps, without so great an object; but 
in the battles which we fought in those 
wars, wherever we obtained distinction, 
foreigners likewise were employed in our 
armies. I do not intend to vindicate the 
employment of German troops during the 
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American war; that was an unjustifiable 
use of foreign troops; but when again we 
undertook the cause of Europe, when we 
were of opinion that the power of France 
was too great for the independence of other 
nations, then again we had no difficulty in 
having recourse to foreigners, in order to 
fight, not our battles, but battles in the 
front of which we were engaged, but 
which were, in fact, European battles. In 
1804 an Act was introduced for the pur- 
pose of allowing the service of German 
troops, or what was afterwards called the 
German Legion; and I observe that, 
though there was some debate upon that 
Bill, no person except Sir Philip Francis 
and Mr. Peter Moore took part in opposi- 
tion to it. Mr. Fox spoke, indeed, on the 
subject of the Hanoverian troops, but he 
spoke simply for the purpose of imputing 
some blame to Mr. Pitt for not having sent 
over transports in order to bring the Hano- 
verian troops over to serve in this country 
and to take part in the war—so far was he 
from stating that he found it impossible to 
assent to the employment of foreign troops. 
It is quite true that Mr. Fox at a previous 
time—in 1794—found fault with the intro« 
duction of foreign troops into this country ; 
but the ground of his complaint was, that 
they were introduced without the consent 
of Parliament, that being introduced with- 
out the assent of Parliament they might 
be numerically increased to an unlimited 
extent, and thereby become dangerous to 
the liberties of the country. Well, Sir, 
what were the deeds of that German Le- 
gion? I find them repeatedly adverted to 
by the Duke of Wellington in his de- 
spatches. I will not trouble the House 
with reading the passages; but with re- 
gard to Albuera he says, ‘the conduct of 
the German Legion was in every point 
conspicuously pood;” and at Salamanca 
he speaks in terms of praise of the gallant 
charge of the heavy cavalry brigade of the 
Legion, and so on in other instances. I 
believe it is generally admitted that the 
conduct of that German Legion was de- 
serving of the highest praise, and I am 
sure every one in those days testified to 
their gallantry and valour. No one then 
thought of saying, ‘* True, they have 
fought in your cause and in the cause of 
Europe; but, at the same time, they are 
foreigners, and therefore they ought not 
to be in your pay, and they ought not to 
be allowed to fight your battles."” Nobody 
mentioned such an argument. Bat, Sir, 
it was said at that time by a person of 
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great distinction and of great wit—it was 
Madame de Stiel who said it—*‘ that we 
were fighting the cause of Europe, and 
that, in fact, the Tories of England were 
the Whigs of Europe.’’ They were, in- 
deed, engaged in fighting against a pre- 
ponderating force, and so far resembled 
the English Opposition, who were con- 
tending against an overwhelming Minis- 
terial majority. 

But, such having been the case with 
regard to the general object of our wars, 
and with regard to the employment of 
foreigners in our service, I come now to 
the contest in which we are at present 
engaged, and I ask you, why are we to 
debar ourselves from our ancient policy, 
and from our established practice which 
has always been attended with success; 
and why are we to discover that every war 
which we carry on is in future to be carried 
on by the British Army? We are now 
again engaged in a war against a pre- 
ponderant Power ; in the present case it is 
not the power of Spain—it is not the power 
of France—but it is the preponderance of 
Russia that we have to encounter. But is 
there any reason because it is Russia, and 
not Spain or France, that we are not to 


adopt the same means as we have always 
adopted, and if we do not adopt the same 
means, are we likely to have the same 


success? I have heard, indeed, that it 
has been said, ‘‘ Are we so soon exhausted 
at the beginning of the war?’’ Have we 
not means even now to carry on that war? 
But, in fact, it is at the commencement of 
a war that the greatest pressure will exist. 
Let us look to the facts—facts known, not 
only to this country, but to all Europe ; 
and, therefore, facts which we need not 
hesitate to discuss. Whether our military 
system were wise or unwise—whether the 
numbers of our regular troops were sufficient 
or insufficient—whether it was expedient or 
not to rely so much as we have done on the 
militia—the fact has been that we have had 
a very inconsiderable regular army—not 
amounting until the last year to more than 
120,000 men; and that these men have 
been employed on every service that we 
required over the whole face of the globe; 
having at one time to secure and guard 
12,000 miles of frontier in India, at another 
time to put down a formidable insurrection 
in Canada, and at another spread over a 
difficult country, to contend with every de- 
vice of savage warfare at the Cape of Good 
Hope. Wherever they were called to per- 
orm those duties, they were expected by 
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the country, and justly expected, to he 
equal to the occasion and to acco 

the service which they were called 

to undertake. That certainly they hay 
done; but when you attempt suddenly tg 
increase this force of 120,000 men, when 
you have raised them, on paper, to 170,000 
but, in fact, to the number only of 150,000, 
can you expect that they can furnish » 
giment after regiment, army after army, 
without any extraneous assistance or gyp. 
port? It was stated the other day by my 
right hon. Friend the Secretary at War 
that we had already sent to the East n 
less than 53,000 men. That appeared to 
the House, as it well might, a very eon. 
siderable number of men; but the enemy 
with whom we have to contend would cop. 
sider 53,000 men as only one of his 

d’armée, and I have no doubt that he has 
sixteen or eighteen of these corps d’armée 
which he can oppose at the different points 
of his frontier to the attacks of an invad- 
ing force. Let us next consider what the 
points are which we have to guard. We 
have to guard Turkey at various poinis, 
We have to guard her frontier in the Prin. 
cipalities, a frontier which at present is not 
attacked, but which may be at some future 
time; and we have to guard her againat 
that immense force which has been aceu- 
mulating in the Crimea, and which was at 
all times—and which will, if some curb be 
not now put upon it, be still more so in 
future—a perpetual threat to the Turkish 
Government, menacing the very existence 
of the capital of the empire. But, thirdly, 
it is necessary to see that there is a sufiici- 
ent force of Turkish or other troops on the 
Asiatic frontiers of Turkey, so that, while 
provision is made for her defence, either in 
the Principalities or in the Crimea, there 
may not be so considerable a hostile force 
on those Asiatic frontiers as that there will 
be no adequate opposing force to meet it. 
Well, but if you say that you will have 
none but British regiments—that for the 
first time in the history of this country you 
will rely upon British regiments alone, you 
then run the greatest danger that, while 
you are recruiting those regiments, and 
furnishing their depdts with young men 
who enter your army, you may be called 
upon, in ‘order to preserve the force that 
you have already sent out, to order these 
young men to follow them before they are 
properly trained, and thus expose them to 
destruction, instead of allowing them to re- 
main here for a time to qualify them to act 
with that vigour and efficiency which should 
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distinguish British troops in the field. I 
remember perfectly well having the honour 
to take a ride with the Duke of Wellington 
some ten miles from his head quarters to 
see # regiment that presented a splendid 
nee—the 10th Hussars—which had 

just come out to the Peninsula. They 
seemed to be exceedingly well-appointed 
--everything they did was performed with 
arity and precision, and any civilian 
could not fail to be struck with the bril- 
lianey of the spectacle. I, however, re- 
mewber that afterwards, while at dinner, 
the Duke remarked, ‘* The regiment that 
we have seen to-day will, after a year or 
go, make @ very good regiment ;” thus 
showing that, in that great captain’s opi- 
nion, @ considerable training in the field 
was required, even after the training they 
had had at home, in order to make a regi- 
ment fully equal to its duty. Well, it is 
by this Bill to enable the Crown 

tohave a certain number of troops, of whom 
a part shall be trained in this country. 
That number will not be above 10,000 at 
any one time ; but they will of course form 
a means for maintaining a larger force ; 
and this force can be used in the field for 
the assistance of British troops, in prefer- 
ence, I should say—not to raising recruits 
in this country—but in preference to send- 
ing out raw levies newly raised which have 
not been sufficiently trained for the pur- 
poses of war. Now, I may be told, that 
this is @ degrading practice—that it is 
unfit that we should have any foreigners 
serving in our ranks; but when this is 
said, | must take leave to refer to the 
high authority of whom I have already 
spoken, and quote a declaration which he 
made in the House of Lords. I allude to 
ihe speech of the Duke of Wellington on 
the second reading of the existing Militia 
Act, in the course of which his Grace 
“Everything has its beginning, and this is a 
commencement of an organisation of a disciplined 
militia; in the same way as if you are to have a 
corps of reserve you must have a commencement, 
involving some months for disciplining them be- 
fore you could have your corps of reserve ready. 
You must make a beginning here, and see that 
it will take some months before you can form 
reserve regiments, The armies of England, who 
have served the country so well—are your Lord- 
ships 80 mistaken as to suppose that they were 
ever composed of more than one-third of real Bri- 
tish subjects—of natives of this island? Nosuch 
poy ya to all your great services. Look at 
the East Indies ; not. more than one-third of the 
wldiers there are such British soldiers. Look at 
the Peninsula ; not one-third of the men employed 
there were ever British soldiers. Yet I beg your 
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Lordships to observe what services these soldiers 
performed. They fought great battles against the 
finest troops in the world ; they went prepared to 
face everything—ay, and to be successful against 
everything, or this country would not have borne 
with them. Not one-third of those armies were 
British troops, but they were brave troops, and 
not merely brave—for I believe every man is brave 
—but well-organised troops. Take the battle of 
Waterloo; look at the number of British troops 
at that battle. I can tell your Lordships that in 
that battle there were sixteen battalions of Hano- 
verian militia, just formed, under the command 
of a nobleman, late the Hanoverian Ambassador 
here, Count Kielmansegge, who behaved most 
admirably ; and there were many other foreign 
troops who nobly aided us in that battle, avowedly 
the battle of giants; whose operations helped to 
bring about the victory which was followed by the 
peace of Europe, that has now lasted for thirty- 
two or thirty-four years. I say, my Lords, that 
however much I admire highly-disciplined troops, 
and most especially British disciplined troops, I 
tell you you must not suppose that others cannot 
become so too.” —{3 Hansard, exxii. 730.] 


That is the testimony of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, and I do not think that we could 
have a higher authority on this point, with 
regard to the troops he commanded and 
the battles that they fought. Am I to be 


‘told then, after this, that it is a degrada- 


tion and disgrace to do what the Duke of 
Wellington did, to have similar troops to 
those which he commanded, and to have 
them assisted in the field by foreign sol- 
diers. 

Sir, I come next to the objections that 
have been offered to this Bill. The first 
of those objections, which I think has 
been somewhat dispelled by a mere state- 
ment of fact, is this—that the measure 
proposes an unconstitutional employment 
of foreigners, that those foreigners are 
intended to be put in the place of British 
troops in this country, and to perform the 
duty which would otherwise be performed 
by our own regulars or by the militia. 
The answer to this on the part of the 
Ministers was, that no such intention ever 
existed ; that their intention was to allow 
them to come to this country only for the 
purpose of being drilled and trained ; that 
it was never meant to employ them in any 
duty which our own troops and the militia 
discharged in this country ; and that this 
should be made plain in the Bill itself. 
This has been since made plain in the Bill, 
and no one can now aver, by any possibi- 
lity, that these troops are to be employed 
for any other purpose than being drilled and 
trained in order to proceed on that foreign 
service for which they are to be engaged. 
It is said, indeed, “‘ Do not let them offend 
our eyes by coming here ; let them go to 
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Corfu, or somewhere else, to be trained 
there.” But, with regard to a large pro- 
portion of Europe, and particularly the 
northern part of it, you could hardly ex- 
pect the troops obtained there to go off 
thence to Corfu. There are many forcign- 
ers—and no less, I believe, than 50,000 
Germans alone—who pass through this 
country in the course of the year. They 
come to ports in this country, and they 
are to be found here; and to desire them 
to proceed to Corfu before they were 
trained would be such a discouragement to 
them that they could scarcely be expected 
to undergo it. To tell men whom you are 
about to engage in your service to fight 
your battles, that you will be offended by 
the sight of their presence, would really be 
such an insult as would effectually prevent 
them from coming to your assistance. 
But then I am told—and it is the great 
argument which is relied upon after so 
many ad captandum arguments have been 
swept away—I am told that these men 
will not be fighting, as the Hanoverians 
and as some other foreign troops were 
during the late great war, in their own 
cause, or in the cause of their own Sove- 
reign, although they will be in British pay, 
but that they will be fighting as mere hire- 
lings or mercenaries. Why, Sir, I say, if 
you use this argument, that you give up 
your whole cause of war; if you use this 
argument you say, in effect, that you are 
engaged in a purely British quarrel, and 
not, as we have maintained, in the cause of 
Europe. What we have always contended 
for in this House, and what I believe this 
Tlouse concurred in—as I am sure it is 
concurred in by the country—is, that we 
have embarked in a great European quar- 
rel for the sake of the liberties of Europe. 
It is a quarrel in which France and Eng- 
land have had the manlineés to stand for- 
ward and proclaim that they will not be 
intimidated by the power of Russia; that 
neither will they be seduced by the eajole- 
ries of Russia ; but that they will sted- 
fastly fight this European battle. We 
have never said that there is any purely 
British interest, or, any purely French 
interests involved in this quarrel ; but we 
have said, it is a cause in which every 
German, every Swiss, and every other 
inhabitant of Europe ought to take as 
great an interest as any Englishman. 
Why, what were the names of the legions 
that we employed during the last war ? 
Were they all regiments of the King of 
Hanever, and therefore employed by him ? 
Lord J. Russell 
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There were among them the Wallenstein jn. 
fantry, the Duteh Artillery, the Royal 
Emigrants, the Royal Foreigners, gnj 
several contingents of Hessians and othe 
troops, which, from the names they bore, 
could none of them have been British, 
Such were the troops paid by us dutig 
the last war. No doubt they felt that the 
cause was one in which they could takes 
part; but in the present struggle, like 
wise, the cause is equally one in which 
every European can sympathise. And 
though some of the Sovereigns of Europe 
—some of the Sovereigns, I regret to say, 
of the great States of Europe, and even 
of the great States of Germany— have 
each a stake in the momentous question at 
issue, and have, nevertheless, left to us 
the brunt of a battle which they onght to 
fight along with us ; still that is no reason 
why the subjects of these and other princes 
should not take a part with us, and, en 
tering into the service of Her Majesty, 
uphold side by side with the English troops 
what I have termed the general cause of 
European liberty, but which is not the 
eause of European liberty alone, but also 
of European civilisation, But it has been 
argued that this service will be so degrad- 
ing that officers will hardly be induced to 
consent to enter into it, as they will not be 
serving immediately under their own Sove- 
reign, and are not engaged by his special 
order in the service. Yet some of the 
men whom we have employed in the course 
of this year to fight our battles—our own 
countrymen—have not disdained to take 
up arms in the service of a foreign Sove- 
reign. Sir De Lacy Evans, who is re- 
spected by every one of us, and whose 
name was mentioned a few nights ago by 
a right hon. Gentleman opposite with such 
due honour, and whom I trust soon to see 
here in restored health, receiving from 
you, Sir, the thanks of this House for his 
great valour and skill—Sir De Lacy Evans 
did not seruple, when the throne of an ally 
of this country was in danger, to proceed 
to the aid of that monarch, and went to 
Spain, to head what was now charaeter- 
ised as a band of foreign mercenaries. 
Another. eminent British officer -- Sir 
Charles Napicr—once engaged in a siml- 
lar service—in the service of the Queen 
of Portugal, at a time when this country 
did not take a part in the contest in whieh 
she was engaged. 

Sir, having now touched upon most of 
the objections made to this measure, 
may be asked, why it is necessary in order 
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to the carrying on of the war? I will 
answer to that, that if you thought it ad- 
yisable utterly to drain your male adult 
population —if you thought it advisable, 
by offering bounties of from 301. to 40I., 
oreven 50J. a head, to obtain every man 
that you could possibly procure, and send 
them out without training or experience in 
onder to fight your battles, no doubt you 
might raise a number of men sufficient to 
earry on this war for the present. But, 
Sir, I am looking to the necessities of a 
protracted war. I am looking to the policy 
which this country ought to pursue in the 
face of a prolonged struggle; and, in that 
case, supposing you had 150,000 or 180,000 
British soldiers, I say that there would be 
agreat advantage in having an additional 
foree of 30,000 foreigners in order to aid 
yurownarmy. If you had 200,000 Bri- 
tish soldiers you could extend this foreign 
legion to 40,000, or even upwards of that 
number; and I say it is a gross misrepre- 
sentation to say that, if you had an army 
of 200,000 Englishmen well trained, and 
40,000 foreigners, you are thereby dis- 
pensing with the services of British troops 
—that you are relying solely on foreign 
swords—and that you can fairly quote 
against us those animadversions, in poetry 
or in prose, which have cast a brand upon 
those nations that depend entirely on fo- 
reign forces for their defence. I say again, 
that, though you are a military nation, you 
are not a military Power. I think it would 
be most unwise for this country to change 
the policy which all its great men have 
sanctioned—which has been approved by 
Cromwell, by Chatham, by Marlborough, 
and by Wellington—which has carried you 
through many a European struggle tri- 
umphantly to its close. I believe that 
whatever difficulties you may have to en- 
counter during the war, the proclama- 
tion of such a principle would involve you 
in still greater difficulties in time of peace. 
We might think at the present moment 
that the maintenance of an immense stand- 
ing army at all times would be desirable ; 
bat, depend upon it, peace would hardly 
have been restored two years before you 
would find so strong a popular feeling 
roused against the keeping up of so large 
military foree, that you would be obliged 
t» renounce any such project. Well, if 
that be so, and you are not about to adopt 
new principles and new maxims, I ask you 
to rely upon your old principles and your 
old maxims, and to take into your service 
—in addition to 200,000 British soldiers, 
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whom you will no doubt be able to raise, 
and to have well trained in the course of a 
year or two-—a certain amount of foreign 
force, which I am persuaded, under gal- 
lant leaders, will stand faithfully by your 
side, and bravely fight your battles with 
you. The Duke of Wellington has borne 
testimony that such was the ease in 
a former war; the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough’s example is to the same purport ; 
and I have no doubt that in the present 
war the result of the measure would be 
the same. Her Majesty’s Ministers having 
recommended this as one of the meaus of 
earrying on the present war, of course, 
they could not, with the loss of the confi- 
dence of this House, attempt to conduct 
the contest any further if this Bill is re- 
jected. This is one of the measures which, 
for no such reasons as have been assigned 
by others, but from a consideration of the 
amount of furce which you will be able to 
raise at the present stage of the war, and 
in the beginning of the contest, we have 
thought to be necessary for carrying on 
the struggle vigorously and successfully. 
Its consideration is one of the purposes for 
which we advised Her Majesty to call Her 
Parliament together. If the Bill is adopt- 
ed, [ have no doubt it will lead to a most 
useful addition to your military foree ; and 
I own that I am surprised that any person 
should have imputed to those Ministers 
who have sent a British army into a coun- 
try which, as I have already said, main- 
tained such an immense foree—who have 
relied upon their courage and fortitude to 
sustain them amid the difficulties they had 
to encounter, and whose confidence has 
been so amply justified in the heights of 
Alma and at Inkerman—I say, I do won- 
der that these Ministers should be supposed 
by any one to entertain any distrust of a 
British army. But, relying on a British 
army, we wish also to carry on this war 
most effectually ; and any legitimate 
means by which the power of the Em- 
peror of Russia can be crippled—any 
means by which his advances can be 
checked, appears to me to be a measure 
which the House of Commons ought to 
adopt. There is a man—nay, I would say 
every man—in our army ready to echo the 
words of him whom the Spaniards call the 
Great Captain, and who, when asked to 
retire from a post that he had taken, nobly 
replied, ‘‘ No, I would rather have the 
grave by stepping a foot forward, than 
safety with a foot backward.” There are 
many men in the British army who are in- 
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spired by that sentiment—indeed, I be- 
lieve that this is the spirit which animates 
every soldier in it; but give them every 
support, every addition to their numbers 
that you can. That is the object which 
Her Majesty’s Ministers have in view ; 
and they look thereby to a glorious termi- 
nation of the war. I beg now to move 
the second reading of this Bill. 

Motion made and Question proposed ; 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”” 

Sm E.B. LYTTON :* Sir, in rising to 
oppose the second reading of this Bill, I 
feél, indeed, that I require more than the 
ordinary indulgence of the House ; for if 
even upon trivial occasions it would be 
with great diffidence that I would offer any 
comment or reply to a speech from the 
noble Lord, that diffidence must be pain- 
fully increased upon an occasion so im- 
portant, and when the task I have under- 
taken compels me to rise immediately after 
so eminent an authority and so consum- 
mate a debater. But I trust at least that 


it will not be necessary for me, or for any 
Gentleman on this side of the House, or 
indeed on either, to declare our readiness 
to support the Crown in the resolute pro- 


secution of a war in which the honour of 
England is pledged to a cause which we 
believe to be identified with the interests of 
civilisation itself. But if the honour of 
England be pledged to this quarrel, I am 
not willing that other nations and poste- 
rity should receive our confession that, at 
its very onset, our own native spirit, nay, 
even our own military training, were in- 
competent to encounter the struggle. The 
noble Lord has carried us back to former 
wars, on which he has expatiated with 
complacency on the aid we derived from 
the employment of foreign mercenaries. 
I shall follow him, as I proceed, through 
the precedents he advances, and I trust to 
prove that they have served less to ad- 
vance his argument than to divert the 
House from the question that is really at 
issue. Meanwhile, he cannot deny that in 
this war, at least, up to the present mo- 
ment, with inadequate numbers, and at 
every disadvantage, we have sufficed to 
fight our own battles and earn our own 
laurels ; and the noble Lord has vouch- 
safed not one reason to show why we 
should henceforth prefer to win our victo- 
ries by proxy. That expression may seem 
exaggerated, considering the small propor- 
tion of foreign force to be employed ; but 
honour is not so intolerable a burden that 
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we should fee foreign soldiers to ease oy, 
selves of the slightest portion of that Joa 
My objections to this Bill are very bry 
but very few, and I shall endeavour to state 
them in as few words as possible. Why 
is it on which you now mainly rely to ep. 
tinue this war with vigour, no matter 4 
what sacrifice and cost? Not 80 much » 
the extent of our territory, the amount ¢f 
our population, the wealth of our resources, 
as on the ardour of the people ; on that 
spirit of nationality which, we are told by 
the Minister of War, rises against every 
danger, and augments in proportion to the 
demand on its energies. It is that ardour you 
are about to damp—it is that spirit of na. 
tionality to which this Bill administers both 
discouragement and affront. The noble Lor 
says our difficulty is at the commencement, 
What is the commencement? One burstof 
popular enthusiasm! And in the midst of 
that enthusiasm, at a time when we ar 
| told by the Secretary at War that you get 
recruits faster than you can form them 
into regiments—you say to the people of 
this empire, ‘‘ Your rude and untutored 
valour does not suffice for the prowess of 
England, and we must apply to the petty 
principalities of Europe for the co-opera- 
tion of their more skilful and warlike sub. 
| jeets.’’ I say that this is an unwise and, 
| I maintain it to be, an unnecessary blow 
upon the vital principle that now sustains 
your cause, and brings to your army more 
men than you know how to employ. And 
if anything could make this war unpopular, 
it would be the sight of foreign soldiers 
quartered and drilled in any part of these 
kingdoms, paid by the taxes extorted from 
this people, and occupying barracks of 
which the paucity is your excuse for not 
having embodied more of the militia of 
our native land. Do you mean to say it 
will not make a difference in the temper of 
the middle and working classes, now nobly 
prepared for any pecuniary sacrifice, whe- 
ther they pay the cost of an army of their 
own countrymen, who repay them by deeds 
which make us more proud of the English 
name, or whether they are to pay foreign- 
ers, who may be equally brave, may per- 
form equal service, but whose glory wil 
only compliment our wealth at the expense 
of our manhood—only prove that we were 
rich enough to consign to foreign hirelings 
that standard which a handful of English 
soldiers had planted on the heights of 
Alma, and rescued from barbarian num- 
bers on the plains of Inkerman? What, 
Sir, is the reason assigned for this Bill 
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besides that learned array of historical 
recedents to which I shall come after- 
Prds—that, whatever the ardour of our 
ple, it requires time to drill them, to 
convert raw recruits into disciplined sol- 
dirs? Sir, there is some force in that 
ument, but it confers a grave censure 

on the Government; it proves all that has 
heen said of their want of activity and 
foresight, that during the eighteen months 
in which war—this great, this ‘* protracted 
war’ —was foreseen by all England, ex- 
cept its chief Minister—that, during the 
nine months or so in which we have been 
actually engaged in hostilities, the Govern- 
ment should not already have raised and 
drilled a sufficient number of reserve to 
dispense at least with this first instalment 
of 10,000 foreigners. Why, if you will 
compute the time elapsed even since the 
battle of the Alma—the time devoted in 
preparing this thoughtful and deliberate 
Bill—in corresponding with foreign princes 
(if the Bill pass), in enlisting your foreign 
soldiers, bringing them hither, and then, 
it seems, fitting them for service—if you 
would compute all this time, from first to 
last, employed in getting together these 
foreign troops, you would have leisure to 
drill and send out double the number of 
your own countrymen. I ask you this 
question—I press for a reply—you say 
you require these foreign soldiers for an 
immediate emergency~-that you want them 
to send out in the interval which you em- 
ploy in drilling English recruits ; that is 
your main argument—tell me then, plainly, 
in how short a time do you calculate that 
they will be raised, imported, organised, 
despatched to the Crimea? You are bound 
to show that it will be within a shorter 
time than you can raise, drill, and send out 
an equal number of native troops. Can 
you show this? I might defy you to do 
it; but until you have shown it, your ar- 
gument has no ground on which to stand. 
But it seems to me strange that these prac- 
tised warriors—so superior to ourselves in 
all military craft and discipline—are first 
to be imported to England, and finish their 
martial education upon English ground. 
As it has been pertinently said elsewhere, 
“this is not the shortest road to the 
Crimea”’—you ean send these troops from 
the Continent without coming to Parlia- 
ment at all; why, then, not send them at 
onee to the Crimea from whatever place 
abroad you collect them? Make your 
depot anywhere you please out of the Bri- 
tish dominions. There is this advantage 
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in that course—you have reasons of your 
own to draw these mercenaries from quar- 
ters which you do not think it discreet to 
state openly to Parliament. Well, then, 
you should have sufficient confidence in 
those reasons to act entirely on your own 
official responsibility ; thus you will neither 
openly exhibit to the public that spectacle 
of foreign hirelings within these realms, 
always so intolerable to the national feel- 
ings, nor call upon the House of Commons 
to sanction, for reasons not plainly before 
it, a degradation to the spirit of the people 
we represent. Sir, now look to the ex- 
traordinary want of consideration, and, I 
must say, to the slovenly haste with which 
the provisions of this Bill are devised and 
matured. Its first introduction led at once 
to the alarm that these foreigners were in- 
tended to supply the place of the native 
defenders, not only of English honour 
abroad, but of English security at home ; 
that, in short, they should supply the place 
of the militia and the British forces re- 
moved from this country. That suppo- 
sition was indignantly denied. In spite of 
such denial, the Minister charged with the 
conduct of the Bill finds the public persist 
in that alarm, for he says that ‘‘ he hears 
with surprise from several quarters that 
such an impression unquestionably prevails 
out of doors,” and then he condescends to 
look into the Bill itself and is bound to 
confess that, by the wording of it, it might 
be perverted to such a purpose. What! 
in a Bill embracing such delicate questions, 
so nearly touching the keystone of all free 
institutions, surely the wording ought to 
have been so deliberately concocted that it 
should not harbour a phrase which a peo- 
ple jealous of freedom could misinterpret, 
and which some future Ministers, of more 
dangerous character than these, might dis- 
tort into a precedent that would jeopardise 
the liberties of the country or risk the 
security of the throne. And then, even 
as to the number of men required, so little 
calculation was made, although the noble 
Lord tells us that this is a main reason 
why we are now summoned, and we might 
presume that your calculations would be 
somewhat carefully prepared, that it is an 
object of indifference whether it be 15,000 
or 10,000, and the latter number is at once 
exchanged for the former. How, then, can 
you blame us if we presume to doubt your 
prudence, your deliberate foresight, your 
practical ability to conduct this war, when 
even in this Bill which you have had such 
leisure to prepare we see all this blunder. 
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ing in the terms that involve a momentous 
constitutional principle, and all this care- 
Jess indecision as to the amount of the 
force you require? And still more may 
we doubt your prudence, when, for the 
sake of so miserable a succour as 10,000 
foreign bayonets, or rather for the object 
of landing and drilling them within these 
dominions, you, who tell us of the advan- 
tage of unanimity, resolve to force on a 
measure which you were blind indeed if 
you did not foresee would be unpopular out 
of doors—which at once necessitates the 
strongest opposition—which you earried by 
a petty majority through one House of 
Parliament—and which, if you carry it 
through the other, will be such a thorn in 
your side that I venture to doubt whether 
you will ever have the courage to use the 
power you now ask at your hands. Nay, 
Sir, so little had the Minister who intro- 
duced elsewhere the measure even exa- 
mined the constitutional principles which it 
involves, that he prefaced the Bill by ob- 
serving that the power to enlist and intro- 
duce into this country foreign soldiers, 
without application to Parliament, was for- 
merly considered to be vested in the 
Crown. I am sure that the Lord Presi- 
dent of the Council would warmly deny 
that our great constitutional authorities 
have admitted that this was ever, at any 
period of our history, the acknowledged 
prerogative of the Sovereigns of this coun- 
try. We all know that William III. sent 
a message to this House, requesting, in 
somewhat humble terms, that his Dutch 
troops should be allowed to remain, and 
that the House of Commons refused the 
request. You may say, that was in time 
of peace; but 1 know that Lord Camden 
held the doctrine that, neither in peace 
nor in war, could foreign troops be admit- 
ted into this country without the sanction 
of an Act of Parliament. I know that 
Mr. Fox declared that, if the Crown ever 
did possess sucli a power, we had a consti- 
tution in words and not in reality. I can 
well conceive the indignation with which 
the Whigs of the last age, who are autho- 
rities so high with the Lord President of 
the Council, would have heard, if now 
living, such a doctrine—such a remark 
emanating from a Minister of War who 
sits in the same Cabinet with the leader of 
the Whigs. Sir, I could not pass over 
that rash assertion of a great officer of 
the Crown on a point essential to the vin- 
dication of the freedom of our ancestors 
aud the principles of our ancient constitu- 
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tion. But your Bill is amended—the mor 
obnoxious clause is removed; I grant now 
that all constitutional forms are complied 
with ; I find no fault with youthere, By 
I say that, while adhering to all constity. 
tional forms, you ought not to tamper with 
something so hostile to the constitntiong 
spirit as the introduction of foreign t 
unless you can establish the closest pres. 
dent in parallel cases or make out a ples 
of paramount and urgent necessity. Now, 
first, as to the precedents cited by the 
noble Lord. I am almost ashamed to je. 
peat what every one knows—namely, that 
the precedent you would draw from the 
enlistment of Germans in 1804 and 1806 
is wholly inapplicable to the present case, 
Look to the period of the great French 
war. Our Sovereign was not only King 
of Great Britain—he was Elector of Han. 
over. His interests and ours were iden- 
tified with the German Powers, exce 
indeed, Prussia, which at that time, infu. 
enced, first, by her guilty designs on the 
partition of Poland, and afterwards by the 
hope of obtaining Hanover as a reward for 
neutrality, did, in the opinion of all dis 
passionate historians, by her selfish inert. 
ness and procrastination, paralyse the arms 
of the other allies, and give to the common 
foe that gigantic power of which Prussia 
was afterwards the most signal victim, | 
trust that Prussia is wiser now; that she 
will not again amuse other and nobler con- 
federacies by her tortuous diplomacy, erip- 
ple their energies by dissimulating lethargy, 
nor require, at the last, the assistance of 
their arms to free herself from the ruin in 
which selfish indifference to the common 
cause once involved her very existence asa 
nation. But at that time the enlistment of 
German soldiers in this country was, at 
least, natural enough, though even the 
memory of their gallantry in the field, 
which deserves all we can say of it, has 
not, you see, sufficed to render that enlist 
ment popular. The noble Lord refers to 
the debate of 1804, in which Mr. Francis, 
afterwards Sir Philip, took part. Ay, 
but he did not tell you the excuse which 
the then Sceretary at War made to the 
objections Mr. Francia indignantly urged. 
The excuse was this:—‘*‘ The enlistment 
of German soldiers was only a measure of 
providing for a certain number of men 
who were subjects of the same Sovereign, 
aud had been forced to leave their coun 
try.”” Who can say that this is a parallel 
instance? It is true that other foreigners 
were enlisted, but they were cbiefy from 
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those German nations which had the most 
cordial sympathy with the English cause. 
Bat now, indeed, although we should be 
roud to have a sincere and hearty alliance 
with the German courts, it is at least pre- 
mature to believe that their interests, their 
objects in the war, are cordially and per- 
manently identified with our own. And if 
we would render the Germans as popular 
in England as I hope they may yet be, we 
could not more defeat that object than by 
exhibiting German soldiers as substitutes 
for English valour upon English ground. 
But the noble Lord goes back to the time 
of Marlborough, nay, he says that in all 
our former wars foreign troops have been 
employed. Yes; but when they were 
ewployed with honour, they were the 
auxiliary forees of our open allies, and 
ofieered by the rank, the chivalry, the 
wilitary renown of nations in the closest 
sympathy with ourselves, and were not 
mere free lances, under unknown and mer- 
eenary captains. J say, when they have 
been employed with honour. For where, 
indeed, an aid, similar to that which you 
now demand, has been obtained, wherever 
foreign princes have been subsidised, and 
their subjects hired by English gold to 
take part in the struggles with which they 
had no English sympathies—there the 
historian pauses to vent his scorn on the 
princes who thus sell the blood of their 
subjects, and his grief at the degradation 
of England in the blood-money she pays 
to the hirelings—these are not precedents 
to follow, but examples to shun. The 
noble Lord reads to us the speech of the 
Duke of Wellington, and, by a most. in- 
genious perversion of logic, wishes us to 
lelieve that, when the Duke said only one- 
third of our army was British, the rest 
were mercenaries, like those whom your 
Bill would enlist. Why, Sir, they were 
the Spanish and Portuguese, fighting in 
defence of their native soil. Who rejects 
the assistance of worthy allies ?. who main- 
tains that England should fight for the 
world single-handed? Can the noble Lord 
not comprehend the distinction involved ? 
Here, armies of various states combine in 
4 course dear to all. There one state 
contributes to the general standard, not its 
own native valour and zeal, but a meree- 
nary band whose valour gives it no glory, 
whose zeal has no motive but pay. This 
18 what I meant when I said ‘‘ Honour 
was not so intolerable a burden that we 
should fee foreign soldiers to ease our- 
selves of its load.” We are proud to 
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share honour with the Frenchman, with 
the Turk, with any people that co-operate 
in our cause and participate our feelings. 
That is to share honour with others. Here 
you ask us to sell a part of that honour 
which were otherwise our share. The 
noble Lord has stated the advantages 
conferred on our own Army by the 
German troops in the French war. 
I grant them fully. I have heard great 
military authorities say that the German 
cavalry—especially under the command of 
the consummate officers it then possessed, 
such as Arranschild and Victor Alten— 
taught us how to charge and when to pull 
up. But the times are changed. Surely 
since then we have learnt all that they 
could teach us. How could German offi- 
cers improve the charge of the Greys and 
Enniskillens at Balaklava, or that won- 
drous and stedfast gallantry of the Light 
Brigade, which brought 200 out of 600 
men from the midst of the Russian ca- 
valry, and squares of infantry supported by 
cross batteries of twenty picces of cannon? 
Sir, we have learned more from the Ger- 
mans than instruction in the art of war. 
We have been indebted to them for noble 
lessons in the arts of peace. Every culti- 
vator of literature and science must cherish 
a deep and grateful affection for the Ger- 
man people, and a warm hope in their 
ultimate coalition with ourselves, Of this 
initiatory treaty with Austria I will say 
nothing at present ; but if it does lead to 
an earnest and binding alliance, no man 
but must welcome a Power which can bring 
to the common cause from 300,000 to 
500,000 men, and which—always assum- 
ing it to be sincere—would be our most 
convenient and our strongest guarantee 
for the maintenance of those territorial 
conditions on which any future peace must 
be based. I should rejoice yet more to 
learn that Prussia adopts the example of 
Austria —an example alleged, but still 
prospective—and contrasts, by her future 
sincerity, the guileful policy her Court 
espoused at the commencement of the 
French war. Between ourselves and the 
German people, of which Prussia is one of 
the great representatives, there is so kin- 
dred a community of race, of commercial 
interests, of all that belongs to intellectual 
interchange, that it would seem to me 
something monstrous, something out of 
the course of nature, if Prussia, the great 
centre of Germanic intelligence—Prussia, 
with that glorious capital of Berlin, in 
which philosophy and science have ripened 
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every thought that could most ridicule and 
abhor the fanatic pretences with which a 
mock crusader would mask usurpation— 
that Prussia should sink from the rank 
among civilised States to which she was 
raised by the genius of Frederick the 
Great, and affect to have no vital interest 
in a war that would roll back from the bor- 
ders of Europe the tide of a Tartar inun- 
dation—the supposition is preposterous ! 
And I will not yet believe that a people 
which boasts universal education could be 
induced by any King, however able or be- 
loved, to desert the ramparts which now 
protect from Attilas and Timours the des- 
tinies of the human race. But if we are 
to bring about a cordial friendship with the 
families of the German people, in heaven’s 
name let it be in a mode worthy of them 
and us. Let us have nations openly for 
our allies, and not this contraband levy 
from the surplus forces of their petty 
Princes. Sir, indeed, no one has yet told 
us where these troops are to come from, 
and, what is still more important, where, 
after all, these foreign soldicrs have really 
learned anything more than the holiday 
part of war—where have been the recent 
campaigns and wars in which they have 
exhibited their prowess and acquired their 
military experience? To hear what is 
said of the superior merits and seasoned 
hardihood of these foreigners, one might 
suppose they were the identical 10,000 
who accomplished the retreat of Xeno- 
phon, instead of being merely, I sup- 
pose, men who have gone through the 
formal routine of the Landwehr, and seen 
no more of actual service, nor encountered 
any greater trial to the nerves, than the 
stout labourers you enlist in Kilkenny or 
Yorkshire. But are you sure you will get 
even trained soldiers—even the men who 
have goue through the drill of the Land- 
wehr? I doubt it. From all I hear of 
the composition of that body I suspect 
you will obtain only raw recruits—recruits 
as raw as you can raise in England at less 
cost and in a shorter time. But it has 
been sought to gain some sort of popular 
favour to this measure—sought not, in- 
deed, by Ministers, for they will not con- 
descend to. court popularity, but by their 
friends out of doors—by implying that the 
furtive and ulterior object of the Bill is to 
enlist men who are actuated by a nobler 
motive than that of ordinary soldiers, and 
first among all unfortunate refugees, the 
exiled Poles. But this idea has been so 
completely scouted by the First Minister 
Mr. E. B.. Lytton 
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of the Crown—it has been so e 
declared that the consent of foreign Soy. 
reigns for the enlistment of their subj 

is to be obtained—that I shall not was 
the time of the House in arguing that sy 
position. I know not, indeed, what Soy. 
reigns now sharing among them the ». 
cient kingdom of Poland you could apply 
to for permission to form Polish reeruits 
into separate battalions, with all the 

that Polish recruits would entertain, 

on this point I would only say, that if jp 
spite of the present intention of Ministers 
—seeing that their intentions are mor 
liable to change than those of ordi 
mortals—if you do hereafter establish 
legion of Polish or other refugees, at leas 
beforehand make up your mind what are to 
be the definite objects of the war. If, in. 
deed, among those objects, as the war pro. 
ceeds, you do see your way to the restitu. 
tion of Poland among the free states of 
Europe, say so manfully, and there are fer 
Englishmen who would not rejoice at the 
possibility of such a barrier to Russian en. 
croachment, and such a reparation to the 
fraud and violence of a former age. Then, 
indeed, Poles would be more than our g0l- 
diers—they would become our allies, and 
they would be as welcome to our country, 
as they would be to our brothers in the 
field. But, if you have no idea of such a 
enterprise, or if you would indolently trust 
the resuscitation of Poland in the pages of 
European history to that chapter in human 
fate with which you appear most familiar 
—the chapter of accidents—then | say, 
beware how you wilfully lend yourselves 
to false hopes, or incur the stain of insin- 
cerity with all whom you invite to your 
standard, not for the sake of Pays but from 
the expectation of freedom. It would be 
in vain to say you did not deliberately 
sanction such hopes; that the Poles must 
silence their beating hearts, and be but 
the unreasoning machines of your military 
drill. That idea is against the first law 
of human nature. Every Pole whom you 
form into regiments would say that you 
had led him to unavailing slaughter, w- 
less you had made it one object of your 
war to plant your standard on the citadel 
of Warsaw. And, do let the House re 
member that the number of these foreign 
soldiers, from first to last, is unlimited. It 
is the peculiarity of this Bill that, while 
for the commencement of the war, in whieh 
you say they are alone required, the foree 
is most paltry and inadequate, yet hereafter, 
when you say they will not be wanted, the 
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number swells and increases, and is altoge- 
ther undefined; it is 10,000 men at a time; 
but the Bill establishes a perpetual depdt of 
reserve, and, as soon as one set are de- 

tched to the field, another may be pre- 
here to succeed them; so that we 

can form no conceivable guess as to the 
number you will employ and ultimately 
disband. Suppose, then, hereafter, you 
do form Polish battalions; and peace 
comes, and the Poles have still no coun- 
try, what is to become of the large bands 
of armed malcontents you will leave on the 
sarface of Europe, and who cannot quietly 
melt, like your own soldiers, into the ranks 
of peaceful citizens ? Whatever you do, 
then, I implore you, for the sake of justice 
to Poland—for the honour of English sin- 
cerity and plain dealing—and for the cause 
of social order throughout Europe—to de- 
cide before you may enlist battalions of 
exiled patriots, how far you will ven- 
ture to extend the definite objects of this 
war, Sir, it may be quite competent to 
hon. Gentlemen to extend the discussion 
of this Bill, which is one cause that now 
brings us together, into a survey of the 
general conduct of the war, of which you 
call this an essential measure. I have no 


such intention. I do not desire to reiterate 


former charges, nor set into adroit display 
every casual detail of inexperience or omis- 
sion; on the contrary, I heard with plea- 
sure the eloquent speech the other night 
of the Secretary at War—a pleasure, not 
only at his eloquence, but caused by a 
feeling more worthy of him and me, be- 
cause he seemed to me satisfactorily to 
dispose of many charges connected with 
his own department, not, indeed, made in 
this House, but which had excited a pain- 
ful impression out of doors. I cheerfully 
recognise in the Cabinet many who have 
won those high names in the service of 
their country which give them the noblest 
stake in its honour and its welfare: nor 
is there, indeed, one in the Cabinet—I 
might say in all the Government—of whom 
I would speak in other terms than those 
of personal respect. But still, it is not 
always a motley, and, possibly, sometimes 
a discordant, combination of able and wor- 
thy men which suffices to constitute an 
able and worthy Cabinet, even in times of 
peace; and for the fitting and spirited 
conduct of war it does require a prompti- 
tude, a decision, a rapid and comprehen- 
sive foresight, which can only come from 
an unity of, purpose and of object; and 
that unity the conflicting speeches of Mi- 
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nisters have already notoriously belied. 
Take but a single instance—take the last 
—compare the sanguine terms in which 
the Treaty with Austria is paraded by one 
Minister elsewhere with the cautious scep- 
ticism as to its actual value, ‘its impor- 
tant results,” which has been expressed 
by the organ of the Government in this 
House. And here I must make one ob- 
servation in connection both with all that 
this treaty may lead to, and also with the 
conduct of the war. It has been assumed, 
on a recent occasion, by the First Minister 
of the Crown, that Government was blamed 
for its reluctance to go to war, as exhi- 
bited in preliminary negotiations. This is 
not strictly the fact. What we presume 
to regret, if not to blame, is that, in those 
preliminary negotiations, the sentiment of 
the people, which so deeply resented the 
first disguised aggression on Turkish inde- 
pendence, was never fairly represented to 
the Russian Emperor, and that, if the lan- 
guage held by our Ministers at the first, 
without being at all more threatening, had 
been more frank and plain spoken, you 
would have had a better chance of pre- 
serving peace than you could have by 
complimenting the Russian Czar on his 
moderation and sincerity, after he had 
openly proposed the subdivision of the 
Turkish dominions, and after he had de- 
ceived your credulity by representing large 
military preparations as an innocent mode 
of moral coercion. It may be well to re- 
member this, should a treaty with Austria 
lead to new overtures for peace. If s0, 
Government are sure of success. They 
have only carefully to remember the spirit 
with which they conducted former nego- 
tiations, and to conduct the future in a 
spirit diametrically the reverse. It is not 
true that we blame the Ministers for not 
going to war till all parties were prepared 
to support it; but what we regret, if we 
dare not blame—is, that the only persons 
unprepared for the war are the very Mi- 
nisters charged with its conduct, and so 
unprepared were they, that the best ex- 
cuse for all deficiencies is, that they en- 
gaged in an indefinite war against a for- 
midable enemy, with military preparations 
so little raised above the ordinary establish- 
ments of peace, and on the niggard hypo- 
thesis that its cost could be defrayed out 
of our annual income. And now, when 
the public are perhaps indulgently disposed 
to receive your tardy assumption of ener- 
gy, braced up at the last moment, at the 
commencement of winter, as a partial in- 
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every thought that could most ridicule and 
abhor the fanatic pretences with which a 
mock crusader would mask usurpation— 
that Prussia should sink from the rank 
among civilised States to which she was 
raised by the genius of Frederick the 
Great, and affect to have no vital interest 
in a war that would roll back from the bor- 
ders of Europe the tide of a Tartar inun- 
dation—the supposition is preposterous ! 
And I will not yet believe that a people 
which boasts universal education could be 
induced by any King, however able or be- 
loved, to desert the ramparts which now 
protect from Attilas and Timours the des- 
tinies of the human race. But if we are 
to bring about a cordial friendship with the 
families of the German people, in heaven’s 
name let it be in a mode worthy of them 
and us. Let us have nations openly for 
our allies, and not this contraband levy 
from the surplus forces of their petty 
Princes. Sir, indeed, no one has yet told 
us where these troops are to come from, 
and, what is still more important, where, 
after all, these foreign soldicrs have really 
learned anything more than the holiday 
part of war—where have been the recent 
campaigns and wars in which they have 
exhibited their prowess and acquired their 
military experience? To hear what is 
said of the superior merits and seasoned 
hardihood of these foreigners, one might 
suppose they were the identical 10,000 
who accomplished the retreat of Xeno- 
phon, instead of being merely, I sup- 
pose, men who have gone through the 
formal routine of the Landwehr, and seen 
no more of actual service, nor encountered 
any greater trial to the nerves, than the 
stout labourers you enlist in Kilkenny or 
Yorkshire. But are you sure you will get 
even trained soldiers—even the men who 
have gone through the drill of the Land- 
wehr? I doubt it. From all I hear of 
the composition of that body I suspect 
you will obtain only raw recruits—recruits 
as raw as you can raise in England at less 
cost and in a shorter time. But it has 
been sought to gain some sort of popular 
favour to this measure—sought not, in- 
deed, by Ministers, for they will not con- 
descend to court popularity, but by their 
friends out of doors—by implying that the 
furtive and ulterior object of the Bill is to 
enlist men who are actuated by a nobler 
motive than that of ordinary soldiers, and 
first among all unfortunate refugees, the 
exiled Poles. But this idea has been so 


completely scouted by the First Minister 
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of the Crown—it has been so expressly 
declared that the consent of foreign Sove- 
reigns for the enlistment of their subjects 
is to be obtained-—that I shall not waste 
the time of the House in arguing that sup- 
position. I know not, indeed, what Sove- 
reigns now sharing among them the an- 
cient kingdom of Poland you could apply 
to for permission to form Polish recruits 
into, separate battalions, with all the hopes 
that Polish recruits would entertain. But 
on this point 1 would only say, that if in 
spite of the present intention of Ministers 
—seeing that their intentions are more 
liable to change than those of ordinary 
mortals—if you do hereafter establish a 
legion of Polish or other refugees, at least 
beforehand make up your mind what are to 
be the definite objects of the war. If, in- 
deed, among those objects, as the war pro- 
ceeds, you do see your way to the restitu- 
tion of Poland among the free states of 
Europe, say so manfully, and there are few 
Englishmen who would not rejoice at the 
possibility of such a barrier to Russian en- 
croachment, and such a reparation to the 
fraud and violence of a former age. Then, 
indeed, Poles would be more than our sol- 
diers—they would become our ailies, and 
they would be as welcome to our country, 
as they would be to our brothers in the 
field. But, if you have no idea of such an 
enterprise, or if you would indolently trust 
the resuscitation of Poland in the pages of 
European history to that chapter in human 
fate with which you appear most familiar 
—the chapter of accidents—then I say, 
beware how you wilfully lend yourselves 
to false hopes, or incur the stain of insin- 
eerity with all whom you invite to your 
standard, not for the sake of pay, but from 
the expectation of freedom. It would be 
in vain to say you did not deliberately 
sanction sueh hopes; that the Poles must 
silence their beating hearts, and be but 
the unreasoning machines of your military 
drill. That idea is against the first law 
of human nature. Every Pole whom you 
form into regiments would say that you 
had led him to unavailing slaughter, un- 
less you had made it one object of your 
war to plant your standard on the citadel 
of Warsaw. And, do let the House re- 
member that the number of these foreign 
soldiers, from first to last, is unlimited. It 
is the peculiarity of this Bill that, while 
for the commencement of the war, in which 
you say they are alone required, the foree 
is most paltry and inadequate, yet hereafter, 
when you say they wiil not be wanted, the 
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number swells and increases, and is altoge- 
ther undefined; it is 10,000 men at a time; 
but the Bill establishes a perpetual depét of 
reserve, and, as soon as one set are de- 
spatched to the field, another may be pre- 
pared here to succeed them; so that we 
can form no conceivable guess as to the 
number you will employ and ultimately 
disband. Suppose, then, hereafter, you 
do form Polish battalions; and peace 
comes, and the Poles have still no coun- 
try, what is to become of the large bands 
of armed malcontents you will leave on the 
surface of Europe, and who cannot quietly 
melt, like your own soldiers, into the ranks 
of peaceful citizens? Whatever you do, 
then, I implore you, for the sake of justice 
to Poland—for the honour of English sin- 
cerity and plain dealing—and for the cause 
of social order throughout Europe—to de- 
cide before you may enlist battalions of 
exiled patriots, how far you will ven- 
ture to extend the definite objects of this 
war. Sir, it may be quite competent to 
hon. Gentlemen to extend the discussion 
of this Bill, which is one cause that now 
brings us together, into a survey of the 
general conduct of the war, ef which you 
call this an essential measure. I have no 
such intention. I do not desire to reiterate 
former charges, nor set into adroit display 
every casual detail of inexperience or omis- 
sion; on the contrary, I heard with plea- 
sure the eloquent speech the other night 
of the Seeretary at War—a pleasure, not 
only at his eloquence, but caused by a 
feeling more worthy of him and me, be- 
cause he seemed to me satisfactorily to 
dispose of many charges connected with 
his own departinent, not, indeed, made in 
this House, but which had excited a pain- 
ful impression out of doors. I cheerfully 
recognise in the Cabinet many who have 
won those high names in the service of 
their country which give them the noblest 
stake in its honour and its welfare: nor 
is there, indeed, one in the Cabinet—I 
might say in all the Government—of whom 
I would speak in other terms than those 
of personal respect. But still, it is not 
always a motley, and, possibly, sometimes 
a discordant, combination of able and wor- 
thy men which suffices to constitute an 
able and worthy Cabinet, even in times of 
peace; and for the fitting and spirited 
conduct of war it does require a prompti- 
tude, a decision, a rapid and comprehen- 
sive foresight, which can only come from 
an unity of, purpose and of object; and 
that unity the conflicting speeches of Mi- 
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nisters have already notoriously belied, 
Take but a single instance—take the last 
—compare the sanguine terms in which 
the Treaty with Austria is paraded by one 
Minister elsewhere with the catitious scep- 
ticism as to its actual value, ‘‘ its impor- 
tant results,” which has been expressed 
by the organ of the Government in this 
House. And here I must make one ob- 
servation in connection both with all that 
this treaty may lead to, and also with the 
conduct of the war. It has been assumed, 
on a recent occasion, by the First Minister 
of the Crown, that Government was blamed 
for its reluctance to go to war, as exhi- 
bited in preliminary negotiations. This is 
not strictly the fact. What we presume 
to regret, if not to blame, is that, in those 
preliminary negotiations, the sentiment of 
the people, which so deeply resented the 
first disguised aggression on Turkish inde- 
pendence, was never fairly represented to 
the Russian Emperor, and that, if the Jan- 
guage held by our Ministers at the first, 
without being at all more threatening, had 
been more frank and plain spoken, you 
would have had a better chance of pre- 
serving peace than you could have by 
complimenting the Russian Czar on his 
moderation and sincerity, after he had 
openly proposed the subdivision of the 
Turkish dominions, and after he had de- 
ceived your credulity by representing large 
military preparations as an innocent mode 
of moral coercion. It may be well to re- 
member this, should a treaty with Austria 
lead to new overtures for peace. If s0, 
Government are sure of success. They 
have only carefully to remember the spirit 
with which they conducted former nego- 
tiations, and to conduct the future in a 


spirit diametrically the reverse. It is not, 


true that we blame the Ministers for not 
going to war till all parties were prepared 
to support it; but what we regret, if we 
dare not blame—is, that the only persons 
unprepared for the war are the very Mi- 
nisters charged with its conduct, and so 
unprepared were they, that the best ex- 
cuse for all deficiencies is, that they en- 
gaged in an indefinite war against a for- 
midable enemy, with military preparations 
so little raised above the ordinary establish- 
ments of peace, and on the niggard hypo- 
thesis that its cost could be defrayed out 
of our annual income. And now, when 


the public are perhaps indulgently disposed © 


to receive your tardy assumption of ener- 
gy, braced up at the last moment, at the 
commencement of winter, as a partial in- 
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demnity for your, at least, comparative in- 
dolence during the precious months of 
summer and autumn—who could foresce 
that one of the gigantic efforts of your col- 
lective patriotism, reserved as a surprise, 
so pleasing and prodigious that, although 
we are now told by the noble Lord it is the 
main reason why we meet, it is not even 
alluded to in the Speech from the Throne 
—who could foresee that this gigantic 
effort—this grand surprise—was to be 
this begging petition to petty potentates 
for 10,000 soldiers 2 What, has it come to 
this? In an empire on which we are told 
that the sun never sects, the national Coun- 
cil is hastily summoned to prepare and 
parade all its military power. One Minis- 
ter tells us his recruits are more than he 
can manage; another says we could bring 
a million soldiers in the field—some day 
or other; and, then, when all the world is 
breathless to know what you are about to 
bring forth, nascetur ridiculus mus—out 
creeps this proposal to borrow or crimp 
from the foreigner 10,000 troops to be 
drilled in these realms. This grand pro- 
fession of redundant strength, and this 
curious confession of absolute want, re- 
mind me of the adventurer, who boasted 
to an acquaintance he picked up at a 
coffee house of the immense wealth he 
possessed at a distance—his castles in the 
north, and his lands in the west, and his 
shares in the copper mines of Cornwall 
and the gold mines of Peru—and when 
he had worked up his listener to the high- 
est point of prospective gratitude as to 
what he might expect from the munifi- 
eence of a friend of such boundless re- 
sources, suddenly clapped his hand to his 
pocket and said, ‘* By the by, I have a 
little bill to pay at the bar, you don’t hap- 
pen to have such a thing as tenpence half- 
penny about you?’’ Whatever way I look 
at this proposed Bill I can see nothing to 
justify and excuse it. I have said that 
there is no parallel case of precedent. 
Now, let us ask, what is your plea of ne- 
cessity ? And here, Sir, I find my own 
opinions so lucidly and moderately stated 
by a great man whose authority must have 
the utmost weight with Gentlemen oppo- 
site, that I will read what was said in this 
House by the late Lord Grey, then Mr. 
Grey. He said— 

“ On urgent occasions it may be proper to in- 
troduce foreign troops into this country, but it 
should never be done except in cases of extreme 
and proved necessity, and never should be suffered 
to be done without being watched with that con- 
stitutional jealousy which is the best part of the 
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character of this House, and the best security for 
the rights and liberties of the people.” 

Now, let me pause, and appeal to the 
generous candour of hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site, if these words from one of the great- 
est statesmen who ever adorned your opi- 
nions, do not justify the jealousy with 
which we regard this Bill, and whether 
we are right or wrong in that jealousy, if 
they do not amply vindicate us from the 
unworthy charge of wishing to obstruct 
the gencral preparations for the war, be- 
cause we cavil at the introduction of fo- 
reign soldiers. Mr, Grey went on to ob- 
serve that— 

“ Though he was not ready to deny that for the 
purpose of our own defence we should sometimes 
employ foreign troops, yet he could not help think- 
ing that the wisest course for us would be to rely 
on what had been emphatically called the energy 
of an armed nation.” 

So, then, where is this case of urgent and 
proved nezessity—necessity for our own 
defence? You have not argued it as a 
necessity; the noble Lord has not done 
so: he is too much of an Englishman for 
that. It is only argued at most as a 
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question of convenience—the convenience 
of drilling or organising the troops in this 
country; and I say that it does not seem 


to me a convenience that is worth the pur- 
chase. Sir, it was not unreasonably asked 
elsewhere, ‘‘ How will this proposition be 
regarded by the enemy ?’’ What a pre- 
text do you give to the Emperor of Rus- 
sia to represent to his subjects the correct- 
ness of his estimate of the shopkeeping 
spirit of Great Britain. ‘* Compare,’’ he 
will say, “their braggart talk in their 
Houses of Parliament, their boast of the 
popular enthusiasm, their willingness to 
contribute their best blood to the cause for 
which they fight, with the simple fact that 
before the first year is out they are com- 
pelled to apply to the fifth-rate Powers of 
Europe for 10,000 foreign soldiers, on the 
pretence—nay, on the confession, that they 
are not a military nation; that they have 
not had time since this war began to drill 
a sufficient number of recruits for an army, 
which, at the battle of Inkerman, could 
only bring 8,000 men fit for service into 
the field.” I do not desire to stand thus 
either before the enemy or before our al- 
lies, and I say that this is not the best 
mode to remove the hesitation of Austria 
and Prussia. I am convinced that we 
have men of our own, even at this mo- 
ment, in spite of all previous delays, pre- 
pared to fight our own battle. You tell 
us you have already sent large reinforee- 
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ments to the Crimea. You sent them 
weeks and months ago. Of course, ever 
since you have been raising and drilling 
more. You have had ample leisure. You 
have leisure still to drill into active service 
the reeruits you obtain from a population 
so brave, so robust, and so proverbially 
quick of comprehension as that of Great 
Britain and Ireland. I deny, altogether, 
that the drafts you will take from our 
labouring population will derange the chan- 
nels of agricultural or other industry. We 
have plenty to spare from a population of 
nearly thirty millions. The suspension of 
many industrial occupations on railways 
and elsewhere, caused by the war, releases 
a large number of the stoutest portion of 
our labourers. You may find employment 
in the army for many more of the marines 
now idle at a distance ; you may make use 
of ‘the native forces in India; above all, 
you have only to rely on our militia—to 
give fair play to that magnificent nursery 
of soldiers. I do not presume to offer you 


advice in details—I say only, go into the 
market of war with the best spirit of trade. 
Your best and nearest market is at home. 
Get there the best article you can, it is 
the cheapest in the long run. I remember 


that in 1779, when the ports of France 
and Spain bristled with hostile ships, when 
American privateers were seen with impu- 
nity in the Channel, that Lord Harcourt 
offered to Ireland 4,000 foreign troops in 
lieu of a greater number sent to America. 
What was the answer of the Irish Parlia- 
ment? Sir, they rejected the proposal ; 
they declared ‘ that they were competent 
to defend themselves, or that they were 
not worth defending.”” That noble answer 
which became the representatives of Ire- 
land may equally become the united Par- 
liament of the three kingdoms; and what 
was the practical result of that refusal ? 
Why, the result of refusing 4,000 foreign 
soldiers was, that 50,000 volunteers imme- 
diately presented themselves. Talk of our 
men being raw recruits: why, how many 
of those who dashed through the Russian 
armaments, who braved with equal forti- 
tude unparalleled sufferings, of discase, of 
climate, of a defective Commissariat, were 
the new reeruits you affect to depreciate ? 
That material which a British army has so 
successfully tested is the material on which 
a British Parliament may be content to 
rely. Those labourers and sons of la- 
bourers whom the leader of this House 
eulogised in terms of such just and such 
noble eloquence ; those men—those raw 
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recruits, equally daring in the charge, and 
calm as veterans under the attack; those 
men so patient in their sufferings, and so 
humane to the foe; those are the material 
for your army. You have tried it, keep 
to it. Without disparagement to the sol- 
diers you may collect from Germany, Swit- 
zerland, Sweden, Poland, anywhere abroad, 
I say we have proved sufficiently that this 
is not the moment in which we need tax 
our countrymen in order to arm the fo- 
reigner for our defence. Do you ask me 
what proof? Alma, Balaklava, Inkerman ? 
I say that any deficiencies in the mere 
mechanism of the drill are quickly got 
over with officers so skilful as ours; I say 
that even the raw recruits, before they 
have joined your standard, have already 
gone through a more precious discipline 
than three years of lifeless ceremonials 
can give to the soldiers of a despotic con- 
scription. They have gone, from their 
cradles, through the discipline of hardy 
habits, of patient endurance, of indomita- 
ble conviction in the strength of their own 
right arms—that is the discipline with 
which armies soon learn to be invincible, 
and without which men may be faultless 
in the drill, but valueless in the field. Sir, 
with these views, and trusting they may 
not be altogether distasteful to the pa- 
triotism of the House, I move that this Bill 
be read a second time this day six months. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘now,’ and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words, “‘ upon this day six 
months.” 

Question proposed, ‘ That the word 
“now” stand part of the Question.” 

Mr. MONCKTON MILNES was glad to 
be able to avail himself of that opportunity 
to offer some remarks in reply to the 
speech which had just excited so much ad- 
miration, and to arguments which were as 
sincerely offered as they were ably deliver- 
ed. In dealing with this Bill, the hon. 
Baronet had gone into the whole policy of 
the war, but it would ill become him to 
follow the example of the hon. Baronet, 
and he should simply .confine himself to 
offering a few reasons why he thought tlie 
House ought to adopt the original Motion 
in preference to the Amendment. During 
the whole speech, the hon. Baronet, 
although he had spoken of the German, 
Swiss, and Swede, had never once allud- - 
ed to our gallant Ally, and a stranger in 
the gallery, hearing the hon. Baronet, and 
ignorant of the fact, might suppose that 
the war was a single duel between Russia 
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and England, instead of being a great | 
The hon. Baronet | 
seemed to forget that we were in alliance | 


European contest. 


with the greatest military Power in the 
world, who had rendered us all the assist- 
ance in its power, and to whom we were 
not ashamed to own that we owed the sal- 
vation of our army on the great day of 
Inkerman, Those who remembered that 
circumstance, and bore in mind that the 
contest was an European one, must come 
to a different conclusion with regard to 
this Bill to that which the hon. Baronet 
had arrived at. It was only because we 
were not engaged alone in the war that the 
present measure was in any respect justi- 
fiable. This was an European war, and all 
Europe ought to be engaged init. Not 
only were the German States, whose fron- 
tiers were most exposed to the power of 
Russia most deeply interested in this war, 
but every German must feel that the cause 
of the Allies was the cause of national in- 
dependence, and that we were fighting on 
the hills of the Crimea, not only for the 
independence of Turkey, but for the inde- 
pendence of Germany also. Under these 
circumstances, he willingly accepted the 
Bill now before the House—he considered 
it, in fact, the fit complement of the Mili- 
tia Bill—the one called upon the volun- 
teers of England, while the other called 
upon the volunteers of Europe, to support 
the Allies. It had been said, however, by 
some that this Bill was averse to the prin- 
ciples and spirit of the British constitution, 
and that it would summon all the revolu- 
tionists throughout the world to the ser- 
vice of the British Crown. These were the 
two main objections urged against the Go- 
vernment, and there would be nothing 
averse to the English constitution in our 
asking foreigners to aid us in a struggle of 
civilisation and liberty, in which they were 
at least as much interested as ourselves. 
Nor did it follow that because Govern- 
ment were inviting the assistance of the vo- 
lunteers of Europe that they were necessa- 
rily raising the standard of revolution 
throughout Europe. The hon. Baronet said, 
“© If you want to do anything with Poland, 
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us to say, as we did by this Bill, that we 
would give to every Pole who felt a just 
indignation against the common enemy the 
means of sharing in the struggle. This 
we might well do without giving any offence 
France had 
a foreign legion containing many Poles, 
and he did not believe the mere fact of 
their incorporation had tended in any de- 
gree to weaken the union between France 
and Austria. But it was said, why not 
trust entirely to our own people? So we 
did, but although he did not distrust the 
valour and energy of our troops, he would 
not be guilty of lavishing the blood of one 
Englishman unnecessarily for the want of 
reinforeements, which it was the object of 
this Bill to provide. Ile had felt no 
national pride at being told that at one 
period the English army in the East was 
more numerous than the French, for he 
thought that instead of the French having 
100,000 men in the camp at Boulogne, there 
ought to have been more in the Crimea, 
and in such a contest as this it would indi- 
cate no want of patriotism ty avail our- 
selves of the assistance of the foreigner in 
order to make the number of our troops 
equal to that of our Ally. The Govern- 
ment were blamed for attaching too much 
importance to this measure, and making 
their very existence depend upon its fate ; 
but for his part he thought the Govern- 
ment did nothing but what was just, rea- 
sonable, and patriotic in saying that they 
would accept the services of the volunteers 
of liberty throughout Europe to assist us 
in the contest with Russia. They were 
also right in staking their existence as 4 
Government upon the passing of this mea- 
sure, for, if Parliament could not place 
confidence in the Govérnment as to the 
principles on which the war should be con- 
ducted, it was much better that they should 
not retain the government of the country. 
England and France were fighting for the 
independence of the world, and not for any 
selfish aggrandisement, and therefore he 
thought an opportunity should be given to 
those natives of foreign countries who sym- 
pathised with them to give their aid in 


proclaim Poland to be independent ;’’ but | fighting against Russia. 


could he seriously be earnest when he gave 


Mr. ADDERLEY said, he had no wish 


that advice, considering that we had al-/| to call in question the necessity of the pre- 


ready entered into an intimate alliance 
with Austria for the purposes of the war. 
Why there was not a single Pole in this 


country who would not be ashamed to owe | mercenaries. 
| deny that in a protracted stage of this war 


the restoration of his country to such a 
step ; it was a different thing, however, for 


Mr. M. Milnes 


sent war; he only questioned the fact that 
the period had arrived when it had become 
necessary for England to resort to foreign 
He did not at all mean to 


it might be advisable for this country to 
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enlist foreign mercenaries in her service ; 
but the question was, ought they to be 
called in in the first year of the war? He 
doubted the cogency of the noble Lord’s 
reason for proposing the Bill, namely, that 
it was always at the commencement of a 
war that assistance was required by this 
country, though it by no means followed 
that the whole means of the country were 
exhausted in the first year of the war. 
Ile, however, differed with the noble Lord, 
while he thought prudence dictated that 
we should make use of all our national 
resources that were possibly available at 
the very first commencement of war, 
otherwise the enemy would be apt to form 
an inadequate notion of our power. We 
were not yet reduced to the necessity of 
having recourse to foreigners, and he want- 
ed to know why the Government preferred 
hiring foreign mercenaries to using the 
national resources? Why should we have 
recourse to foreigners while the British 
Colonies were offering to reinforce the 
army inthe Crimea? They were assured by 
the Colonial Secretary the other night that 
there was no intention whatever by this 
Bill to express distrust in the loyalty and 
attachment of the Colonies; but surely, 
after the Canadian Parliament had made 
an offer of its assistance, it was, to say \ 
the least of it, ungracious to accept this 
measure in preference to their offer. Ie 
was assured upon excellent authority that 
a letter had recently been received from a 
Canadian gentleman, stating his readiness, 
in conjunction with other gentlemen, not 
only to raise a Canadian regiment, but to 
maintain that regiment during the time it 
served with the British army. While such 
offers as these were being made, coming 
as they did from Canada, which could fur- 
nish the best troops in the world, did it 
not convey a feeling of distrust to reject 
them in favour of German mercenaries ? 
It seemed to him to be a downright insult 
to the Colonies to refuse their aid under 
such circumstances, and most impolitie to 
do so, it being the policy and duty of the 
Government to fan by every possible means 
the flame of loyalty thus manifested, for 
the purpose of cementing more closely 
their connection with this country, and re- 
taining that respect and good fecling which 
such offers prove at the present time to ex- 
ist between the Colonies and the mother 
country. He (Mr. Adderley) recollected 
the other day the noble Lord the Presi- 
dent of the Council, at a Mecting at Bed- 
ford, whilst addressing the Mechanics’ In- 
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stitution established there, telling them that 
there was no subject more worthy their 
consideration than the cause of a nation’s 
decline; and as one of the symptoms of 
such decline, he said that there was none 
more sure than a nation being numerically 
less than the country with which she was 
to deal. Now, if the noble Lord was correct 
in that view, as no doubt he was, it would 
almost seem from this Bill that England 
was in the decline; but he denied that she 
was numerically inferior to the Power with 
which she had to deal, or that she had ex- 
hibited the symptoms of a declining Power. 
If this country was to look only within the 
limits of this island for support, its nume~ 
rical force would indeed be inferior to that 
of Russia, and it would be manifesting the 
symptoms pointed out by the noble Lord as 
that of a nation in its decline. Nothing 
could be more unjust, not only to this 
country, but also to those nations whom 
she had planted in a wider hemisphere, 
and who were animated, like ourselves, 
with the feelings and spirit of Englishmen, 
by thus confining the resources of England, 
to allow her to exhibit the symptoms of a 
declining power, whilst the offers of as- 
sistance from her colonial possessions were 
refused, and the expression of their sym- 
pathies treated with neglect. Those offers, 
doubtless, were strengthened, if they did 
not originate in the accession of freedom, 
by removal of disabilities which our colo- 
nial possessions have lately obtained ;— 
from that moment the Colonies had begun 
to feel a warmer attachment towards the 
mother country, and it would be the height 
of folly to weaken that feeling, by reject- 
ing their offers of assistance in the present 
war; rather let them encourage it now 
when they could do so with so much ad- 
vantage to our nationality, or a golden 
opportunity for still further cementing the 
Colonies to the British Throne would be 
lost to us for ever. Better troops than 
could have been sent from the Colonies 
could not, he believed, be found. What 
troops could excel the Canadian Rifles ? 
Why, then, should foreign mercenaries be 
pressed into our armies when the services 
of more valuable troops were freely offered ? 
The noble Lord who opened the debate 
wished to make it appear that there were 
numerous precedents in history for such a 


proceeding, and that if we rejected the. 


present Bill it would be a deviation from 
the teachings of history ; but, in point of 
fact, there was not the least appositeness 
in the two cases which the noble Lord 
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had quoted; the most apposite of the 
two, perhaps, was that of Spain; but did 
the noble Lord think England was re- 
duced to the same state as Spain when 
she called in the assistance of the British 
Legion? Were the Colonies of England 
in the same position as those of Spain ? 
Certainly not ; and it would be most humi- 
liating to the country, and crushing to her 
feelings of self-reliance, if the Ministers 
on this occasion were allowed to accept the 
services of foreign mercenaries in prefer- 
ence to the noble offers of the Colonies. 
Such a measure as this could be only jus- 
tifiable in the mosturgent case of necessity ; 
no such ease had been made out, and there- 
fore, without trespassing longer upon the 
IIouse, he thought he had said quite 
enough to justify his voting for the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. WATSON said, he believed he 
spoke the opinions of the large constitu- 
ency which he had the honour to repre- 
sent when he said it was in favour of sup- 
porting the Government in a strong and 
vigorous exercise of their power for main- 
taining the present war; he believed, in- 
deed, there was hardly a man in England 
who was not prepared to say, at this mo- 
ment, he would give his support to the 
Government for the energetic prosecution 
of the war. He must say he had great 
doubts as to the wisdom originally of 
sending the army into the Crimea. He 
had no doubts that there had been short- 
comings in the matter, not so much on 
the part of the Government, as on the part 
of certain departments of the Government. 
Whether it was the fault of the gentlemen 
at Woolwich or those at the Horse Guards, 
he thought the war might have been waged 
much mere energetically. Those depart- 
ments were not equal to the exigencies of 
the oceasion. He must be allowed, how- 
ever, to say that never in the history of 
this country had more energy been cxer- 
eised than had been displayed in bringing 
forth the Navy of this country; in bring- 
ing forward and in manning our ships; 
and the right hon. Baronet the First Lord 
of the Admiralty was entitled to the highest 
possible praise for the energy with which 
the Navy had been manned and completed 
for the war. He gave his support to the 
present Bill. Whatever doubts he might 
entertain of the wisdom of the original mea- 
sure of sending an army to the Crimea, 
practically he was bound to look to the 
state of affairs at the present time. A war 
had been undertaken, an army had been 
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sent to the Crimea, that army was now in 
front of Sebastopol, subject to all sorts of 
privations and dangers, both from the cli- 
mate and from the enemy; and if the Mi- 
nistry of the day, whether Whig or Tory, 
came forward in the House and told him 
that they considered it necessary that sup- 
port should be given, either in the shape of 
militia or of foreign troops to be enlisted, 
he felt bound as an Englishman to sup- 
port that Government under those circum- 
stances, without regard either to political 
distinctions or to party spirit. Supposing 
that, by reason of any want of support of 
the Government, any great disaster should 
befall our army now before Sebastopol 
—supposing it should be by any. vote of 
the House of Commons that night, refus- 
ing the Government the support of 10,000 
or 15,000, or any number of foreign 
troops, our brave and noble soldiers should 
be sacrificed—the names of the persons 
who should be the cause of that disaster 
would go down with execration to all pos- 
terity. As an Englishman, and a friend of 
his country, he declared that they ought at 
that moment to abandon all party distine- 
tions and political feelings, and unite on 
one point, and one alone—namely, to ascer- 
tain how were they best to maintain the 
war and support the army in the Crimea? 
There were many modes in which the 
army might he reinforeed. Every means 
ought to be adopted for that purpose. Io 
supposed the Government had come for- 
ward with the consent of the general com- 
manding in chief to say that it was ne- 
cessary that we should have the support of 
foreign troops. As a citizen of this coun- 
try he would not stop to inquire whether 
he liked foreign troops, or what kind of 
troops he liked best. What he said was, 
that if the Government told him on their 
responsibility, sanctioned by the Com- 
mander in Chief, that the army required 
the support of foreign troops, not by sub- 
stitution, but as auxiliaries, he would at 
once give that Government his support, 
and he felt sure that he should be backed 
by the whole people of England in so 
doing. Ie must suppose the Government 
had had some communication from which 
they learned when and where they could 
raise foreign troops ; and they knew, judg- 
ing from the existence of the Landwehr and 
other modes of military organisation on the 
Continent, that troops ready formed for the 
purposes of war were much more likely to 
be got abroad than by enrolling men 
England. But he gave his support to the 
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Government, not only because he thought 


that troops taken from Germany would be 
much sooner efficient troops than levies of 
English lads of eighteen or twenty, but 
because he thought this a most wise and 
judicious measure. He spoke from some 
experience in these matters, It was sug- 
gested on the opposite side of the House 
that the Government might recruit from 
this country, that the people of this coun- 
try were all enthusiasm at the present mo 
ment; but how long would that enthusiasm 
continue? At the outbreak of a war, when 
we had gained two or three victories, every- 
body was anxious to enlist ; after a time it 
would be difficult to get recruits, it was 
well known that towards the end of the 
last war, it was most difficult to get men 
particularly for the cavalry, but by reeruit- 
ing up to a certain extent you pressed on 
the population. The population of a coun- 
try could only bear a certain number of re- 
cruits to be sent to the army; generally 
speaking, he believed ten in 1,000 to - 


as many as the population could bear. 


more were taken, you would press upon 
the productive industry of the country, the 
effect of which would be a rise in the price 
of labour and consequently commodities of 
every kind would become dear, and gene- 


ral distress in the country at large would 
follow. Te did not want to cheek the en- 
thusiasm of the people to enlist ; but who 
were the people who were enthusiastic to 
enlist? Young men of eighteen or twenty, 
who would only go out to be destroyed. 
Ile had a letter in his hand from one who 
was now and had been from the commence- 
ment of the siege, under the fire of Sebas- 
topol, but who never complained, in which 
he stated that in his company of artillery 
they could only muster eighty men out of 
150; that the drafts that came out could 
hot stand the weather at all. The truth was, 
that young soldiers would sink under the 
labour and exposure, and only old-seasoned 
soldiers could stand. They must have sea- 
soned troops. This was a maxim of the 
Duke of Wellington as might be seen 
through his despatches. Ie presumed the 
Government had some definite nation from 
which they were to obtain these foreign 
troops. They could not get them from 
Spain, nor yet from Italy, nor from the 
greater States of Germany, and certainly 
not from Russia. Whence, then, were 
they to get them? From the small 
German Principalities, which would fur- 
nish soldiers as good as any to be 
got in the world—brave, seasoned, obe- 
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dient to command, and led by experienced 
officers. Te could speak from some ex- 
perience in these matters. He was a law- 
yer now, but he had been a soldier once, 
and had seen service. [He had seen the 
German Legion, of the Chasseurs Britan- 
niques and other foreign troops in the field, 
and better troops than some of those were 
never commanded by the Duke of Welling- 
ton. He had the honour to have served 
with the German Legion. He was quar- 
tered at Canterbury, in 1812, with the 3rd 
regiment of German Hussars who did duty 
in that garrison, and on the coast, and no 
regiment could behave better, and they 
discharged their duties without the slight- 
est jealousy on the part of the British 
soldier or of the people. It had been said 
that there would be jealousy on the part of 
our soldiers against these foreigners. The 
British soldier was jealous of none but 
cowards, and always liked a rivalry with 
brave men in the field. In these days 
gentlemen would -sit at their tables and 
discuss the impossibility of squares being 
charged by cavalry. That problem had 
been solved by the German heavy dragoons, 
who eut through French squares at the 
Ford at La Serna, and with the approval of 
the whole British army; and with the 
assent of the nation,-for this charge the 
whole German Legion obtained permanent 
rank in the British army. Besides that, 
they had all heard of the glorious Light 
Division, the Tenth Legion of the Duke 
of Wellington. Who commanded it in the 
Peninsula, after the death of General 
Robert Crawford at Ciudad Rodrigo, until 
the end of the war? General Charles 
Baron Alten—a German mercenary, if you 
please. They had also all heard of Gene- 
ral Darnberg, another German “ mereen- 
ary,’ if they pleased. They were told that 
the British soldiery could not bear the idea 
of fighting with mercenaries; but when 
those troops were doing their duty in the 
Peninsula and at Waterloo, where could 
they point to any jealousy? Every person 
acquainted with the old Peninsular war, 
recollected that noble regiment the lst 
Ilussars, led by the fine old soldier Colonel 
Arranschild, who entertained any feelings 
but admiration of such soldiers. He was 
told that at the beginning of a war it was 
dishonourable to this country to say that 
we were unable to carry it on without 
the assistance of mercenaries. He would 
answer, that there was no case so good 
as the ease of truth. They had emerged 
from a state of peace with an army on a 
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very long peace establishment—they now 
required to have an army in the field 
—but troops could not be raised in a 
moment, and he took it that the fo- 
reign. troops that might be obtained would 
be much more trained to the use of arms, 
and be sooner ready for the field, than any 
young Englishmen that could be brought 
forward. Look what it was to train a 
soldier. The British infantry man, the 
easiest trained soldier in the world, re- 
quired months and years before he would 
be a good soldier. When first caught, the 
raw material was as unlike the article 
ultimately produced as could possibly be. 
You had to teach him the use of his 
weapon—you had to drill him, to accustom 
him to act as platoons and in companies, 
next in battalions, and, lastly, in brigades ; 
you had to season him on guard; you had 
to season him by night and season him by 
day; and it was only by that long-con- 
tinued and necessary process, you made 
him a part of that great and powerful 
machine, a body of British infantry; and 
you gave him that combination and steadi- 
ness in action so well expressed by General 
Canrobert by the word solidité And if 
you had all that trouble with your infantry 
men, how much more was necessary to 
produce a cavalry soldier? He must be 
taught to take care of and ride his 
horse, as well as the use of his weapon. 
And then the artilleryman, above all—he 
had to be taught everything belonging to 
an infantry soldier’s training, and much 
of that of a cavalry soldier; he had to be 
taught gunnery, and the repair and move- 
ment of his guns. No doubt our artillery 
proved to be excellent in this war, but 
ecrtainly, all our artillery was so far short 
in point of numbers, that a great accession 
of strength would be required. The best 
thing that could be done was to drill a 
portion of our infantry as artillerymen, for 
they had to meet not a small Power, but 
the whole power of Russia and the largest 
artillery in the world. Every one who 
knew anything of Eylau and Friedland, 
and the battle of the Moskowa, must know 
that the great force of Russia lay in her 
artillery ; and, instead of our having but 
six weak companies to begin the attack 
on Sebastopol, we ought to have had six 
times that number in order to produce the 
slightest effect. The same with our ca- 


valry. If we had had 3,000 good cavalry, 
with five troops of light artillery, mortal 
man would never have seen Sebastopol on 
the day of Alma to tell the tale of the 
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defeat. It was from the weakness of our 
force established on a peace basis that 
we are now emerging. You cannot bring 
young men into the field; you require 
time to season and drill them; but it was 
as auxiliaries, and not by substitution, 
that you should have those foreign troops. 
Whether your army consisted of 30,000, 
50,000, or 60,000, your 10,000 or 20,000 
auxiliary foreign troops would be of im- 
mense service against the Russian masses. 
It had been said that those forces would 
be excellent troops, but that they would 
not win for us such battles as Alma or 
Inkerman ; but, on the contrary, it had 
always been found that there could be no 
more valuable soldiers than well-drilled 
auxiliary troops, acting in concert with the 
best of all troops—for, he was proud to 
say, we had shown that no nation excelled 
us in war at the present time in the quality 
of our infantry and cavalry, and also in our 
engineers and our artillery—but we wanted 
numbers, and it was an axiom in war that 
numbers must at last prevail. It had also 
been said that the employment of foreign 
troops was unconstitutional. That was a 
very vague and general term. All stand- 
ing armies had been considered unconstitu- 
tional. They had become necessary stand- 
ing evils—they must be kept up; and 
though, no doubt, there would be less 
sympathy shown by foreign than by native 
troops for the liberties of the country; 
and it would be more unconstitutional to 
maintain them in this country, the Go- 
vernment, as he understood, did not intend 
to maintain those troops in England; they 
only meant to maintain depdts for the pur- 
pose of collecting and drilling them for 
foreign service. If the Government, un- 
der any mask, should employ foreign troops 
to coerce public opinion in the country, 
they had in the House of Commons power 
and public spirit enough to know how to 
deal with a Ministry that should be foolish 
enough to attempt such a wicked design. 
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There was not the least danger in bringing 


those troops here to be drilled; the old 
German Legion, and other foreign troops, 
were drilled here in the last war. The 
only instance in which he knew foreign 
troops to act here was at the siege of 
Carlisle, in 1745; the town surrendered 
on the very day on which the Hessians 
opened their batteries against it ; and well 
it was that that surrender took place; but 
he would not now speak as to the wisdom 
of their having been employed on such a 
service. There was onc real objection to 
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foreign troops that he knew of: in the 
foreign corps in the last war the men were 
given to desertion, particularly in the 
Brunswick corps and in the Chasseurs 
Britanniques. The reason was, that they 
were recruited from sources from which 
they ought not to have been recruited— 
namely, from deserters and prisoners. 
What he would impress on the Government 
was, never to recruit their foreign legions 
either from one of these classes or the 
other. Deserters, generally speaking, came 
over under a great semblance of detes- 
tation of the war, or something of that 
kind; but the men who deserted to you to- 
day would desert from you to-morrow. 
They were, generally speaking, skulking 
cowards, afraid to face the dangers of war, 
who placed themselves in the hands of 
the enemy in order to escape those perils. 
Then, again, men in the urgency of a 
prison would give you the idea that they 
would fight in your ranks; but they would 
only enlist in order to desert and to return 
to their own army—therefore it was worse 
than useless to enlist them. But he coun- 
selled the refusal to receive a deserter into 
the foreign legion for a still higher reason 
—one of humanity; it was well known 
that, if taken by the army from whom he 
deserted, he would certainly be put igno- 
miniously to death. It had also been said 
that there was a great difficulty arising 
from a different scale of punishment for the 
auxiliary and for the regular troops; that 
an Englishman might be flogged, but not 
a foreigner. He had a remedy for that 
state of things—flog neither. Treat a 
soldier as a man, and depend upon it he 
would do his duty asa man. They might 
depend upon it there were no truer or 
better men than good soldiers when pro- 
perly treated. He had now stated the 
grounds on which he based the course he 
intended to take. He could not, consist- 
ently with his duty, do otherwise than sup- 
port the Government under the present 
circumstances, seeing that it had been 
stated that the forces in question were 
necessary for the support and maintenance 
of the war. He acted from a conviction 
that this was the best measure that could 
be brought forward for a vigorous and 
energetic prosecution of the war, and for 
securing a speedy return of the blessings 
of peace, which they all most devoutly 
hoped shortly to obtain. They had to 
meet a strong Power—strong in men and 
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strength lay in the army which it sheltered 
within its fortifications ; for we were not 
properly besieging Sebastopol, but fight- 
ing a large army protected by its walls, 
Had it had but an ordinary garrison, 
the place might have been reduced very 
easily. With its immense forces and 
reinforcements of men and material, it 
might hold out some time; but, depend 
upon it, it would fall before a French 
and English army. We should drive 
the Russians from the Crimea, and re- 
lieve Europe from their domination in 
the Black Sea; we should deprive them 
of the great arsenal whereby they main- 
tained their conquests in Circassia and 
Georgia; till that had been done, Turkey 
was at every moment at the mercy of the 
Czar. This attack on Sebastopol was a 
most arduous undertaking, the object was 
great, and he trusted the result would be 
glorious to our arms ; but we required an 
increase to our army to enable us to suc- 
ceed—he hoped this might be obtained by 
the enlistment of foreigners under this 
Bill. For the reasons he had stated, he 
should give his most cordial support to the 
Government. 

Mr. E. BALL said, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman who had just sat down, 
seemed to think that, wherever he went, 
there was the strongest determination to 
support the Government in all their mea- 
sures for the carrying on of the war; but 
wherever he (Mr. E. Ball) went, he found 
that all classes, whatever might be their 
opinions as to the merits of the war, uni- 
versally condemned the manner in which 
the Government had carried it on, and 
especially the Bill then under the con- 
sideration of the House. There was a 
clear distinction between the feeling which 
we, as Englishmen, entertained as to the 
necessity of carrying on the war now that 
it had been commenced, and as to the plan 
of the Government for carrying it on by 
means of mercenaries who were willing to 
murder for hire any party against whom 
you might employ them. He regretted 
that, disastrous as the war had already 
been, the Government had thought fit to 
add to the evils already existing, by intro- 
ducing this new element as to the mode of 
carrying it on, and by proposing that we 
should have resort for succour to those 
who had no sympathy, feeling, or interest - 
with us in the war. All war was dreadful, 
but none so much so as that which was 


in territory. The fortress they were now | waged by mercenaries perfectly regardless 
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was impossible for any hott. Member to 
speak on this subject without feeling great 
embarrassment. One could not express 
his feelings of abhorrence of all war, with- 
out, at the same time, saying something 
that might be calculated to diminish that 
sympathy which the country was entitled 
to in carrying on the war with all possible 
vigour; now that it had been commenced 
—for it was one thing to justify a war, 
and another to push it vigorously when we 
are once in it. There was no man in the 
country who regretted more than himself 
that the war had been commenced, but at 
the same time there was no man in the 
country who was prepared—now that we 
had entered upon it—to make greater 
sacrifices than himself in carrying it ot 
with unflinching courage, with indomitable 
perseverance, and without any regard to 
cost, danger, or difficulty. He was only 
sotry to hear the noble Lord say, at the 
commencement of his speech, that although 
we were prepared to resort to the services 
of foreign mercenaries, yet there had been 
no applications for assistance to the Em- 
peror of France~—and that, if such appli- 
cation had been made, he (Lord John 
Russell) was quite sure it would not have 
been successful. He (Mr. E. Ball) was 
very glad that so noble and gallant a peo- 
ple as the French were not to be hired, 
and that when they fight, they fight from 
principle ; but if any foreign troops were 
to be employed, he should have been more 
glad to have had French assistance than 
any other, because they would have been 
fighting in a cause in which they had a 
sympathy with us, and because they were 
a gallant people who were worthy to fight 
side by side with the men of England. 
Such troops would have felt that they 
were engaged in a contest in which their 
own nation and that of England had a 
common interest, and it was one happy 
consequence of this war, that it had se- 
eured the kindly feelings of the two great- 
est natiotis on the earth. He thought it 
was very lamentable that, at the very out- 
set of this war, we should be obliged to 
avail ourselves of mercenary troops. The 
proposition which had been made by the 
noble Lord for the hire of such services 
must be very encouraging to the Czar, 
who would treat it as an acknowledgment, 
on the part of this country, that, at the 
very outbreak of this war, she was so poor 
in soldiers, and so destitute of the elements 
of warfare, that the 50,000 soldiers whom 
she had sent out to the Crimea had ex- 
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hausted her military strength, and’ that 
she was obliged to obtain the subsidiary 
assistance of foreigners to enable her to 
carry on the wat. But he (Mr. E. Ball) 
was afraid that Austria would not receive 
intelligence of this proposition of the Go- 
vernment with the gratification that would 
be felt by the Czar on this subject. Aus- 
tria might imagine that there was some 
intention on the part of the British Go- 
vernment to employ certain Hungarians, 
of revolutionary principles, who miglt be 
ready for any acts of murder, and she 
might therefore feel great jealousy as to 
our inviting those persons to enlist under 
our standards. But he was the more sur- 
prised that such a proposal as that under 
the consideration of the House should be 
made, because the noble Lord the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
had said the other night, in answer to a 
question, that the Government had the 
nation to resort to as a reserve for the 
arthy. If that were so, why had the noble 
Lord the President of the Council that 
night asked the House to consent to the 
Government resorting to foreign nierce- 
naries for a reserve? The Government 
need not fear that the nation would not 
always be willing to support them int the 
carrying on of the present war, for it was 
a popular war—the nation, in fact, had 
urged the Government to commence it. 
He had even heard ministers of religion 
urge war. He had heard the war advo- 
cated at that place where our most sacred 
meetings were held—Exeter Hall. He 
had heard men do their utmost to sanctify 
the war, if that were possible, and urge 
its prosecution with the utmost vigour. 
He was afraid that from Government as 
now constituted the country must not ex- 
pect much vigour in the conduct of the war. 
He believed there were many clever Gen- 
tlemen in the Cabinet, who, in their indi- 
vidual capacities, were fitted for almost any 
we who had destroyed their usefulness 
y their amalgamation with other elements. 
In the satne way as he believed there were 
substances containing properties valuable 
in themselves, which became neutralised 
as soon as brought into contact with others ; 
so the diverse and varied opinions of the 
Gentlemen opposite had so tended to di- 
ninish their mutual influence, that, col- 
lectively, they were one of the weakest 
Administrations that had ever sat on the 
Ministerial benches. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, that the 
noble Lord (Lord John Russell) had con- 
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eluded his speech to the House with a 
very important announcement, to the effect 
that if the Bill were defeated, the Govern- 
ment would feel it necessary to resign their 
offices. He felt, after that announcement, 
they approached the question under consi- 
derable difficulty; and he did take upon 
himself to protest against the system of 
overawing the deliberations of the re- 
presentatives of the people of this coun- 
try, by telling them that if they did 
not, after a few hours’ notice, make up 
their minds to support a measure of 
this character, the Government would 
feel at liberty to retire from office. 
He could not understand why resignation 
was to be the consequence of the defeat of 
this Bill. Had they not seen, during the 
last Session of Parliament, important mea- 
sures of domestic policy, involving the 
principles of a great party, proposed by 
the Government, and yet defeated; but at 
the same time the Government considering 
that they could honourably continue to ad- 
minister public affairs ? He said then, that 
it was not fair, upon a measure of this 
character, which was, after all, but a minor 
part of the proposals that had been made 
for the carrying on of this war, that the 
rejection by the House of this legisla- 
tive proposal was to necessitate the re- 
signation of the Government. JHe, in 
voting, whichever way he might think 
proper to vote on the measure, should 
vote in reference to its merits and his 
own Conscientious convictions. He felt 
there was a great principle at stake in 
the Bill—a principle that he valued more 
even than the stability of a Government. 
What was the measure they had before 
them ? They were invited to pass a mea- 
sure to enable Her Majesty to enlist fo- 
reigners into the British army to fight the 
battles of the country, and to become the 
enemies of Russia. Now, he wanted to 
know whether it was consistent with a 
sound view of public law that Parliament 
should make provisions for the Government 
of this country to communicate with the 
individual subjects of foreign States? Are 
not Governments to communicate with Go- 
vernments? He would appeal to any hon. 
Member in the House, whether in the law 
of nations it was a sound principle to se- 
parate peoples from their Sovereigns, and 
to give power to the Crown to negotiate 
with individual subjects of Powers without 
Saying one word as to the recognition 
of their Governments? Had we not a 
law upon our statute-book that made it a 
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misdemeanor for any one to come here, 
and, without the consent of the Qtieen, to 
enlist troops to serve in foreign countries 
and in a foreign war? He said it was not 
consistent with sound principles that pri- 
vate subjects of a State should make war 
against a country when their own Govern- 
ment was at peace with that country ; and 
it appeared to him that they could not 
give their sanction to such a doctrine. 
The House could not recognise such a 
principle. Not a word had been said 
about any treaties having been entered 
into with any foreign Government; not a 
syllable had been said about any alliance 
or understanding—but Her Majesty was 
merely to be empowered by this Bill to 
throw her recruiting officers into any fo- 
reign country or any neutral State, to enlist 
forees to carry on the war with Russia. 
Now this was either to be done with the 
consent of those neutral Governments or 
against their consent or without their know- 
ledge. If it was to be done with the 
consent of those foreign Governments, 
then he maintained that those Govern- 
ments would forfeit their neutrality, and 
there would be no necessity for the Bill; 
for these Governments would be bellige- 
rents against Russia, and they were bound 
to declare war openly, and in the face of 
Europe. They would then be bound to 
enter into an alliance with this country, 
and to send their forces as their contingent 
in support of the common war. Such a 
course of proceeding would be straightfor- 
ward, and would, moreover, be consistent 
with the public law of Europe. If, on the 
other hand, it was to be done without the 
consent of those Governments, or against 
their wishes, then he maintained that the 
British Parliament ought not to sanction 
any such course of public policy. The 
Government of Switzerland, and other 
Governments throughout Europe, had al- 
ready passed laws—municipal laws — to 
prevent the enlistment of their subjects as 
mercenaries. The noble Lord the Presi- 
dent of the Council might quote the pre- 
cedents of past times in favour of it, go 
back to the Middle Ages, and tell the 
House of precedents of Indians with their 
scalping knives and tomakawks; but as 
civilisation advanced, nations and Govern- 
ments were endeavouring to improve the 
customs under which war was carried’ 
on; and he (Mr. M. Gibson) main- 
tained that the whole course of public 
treaties and municipal law in particu- 
lar States had been to utterly condemn 
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the system of carrying on war by hire- 
ling mercenaries, who would serve any 
side, and could not be said to have any 
interests or sympathy in the war beyond 
the payment which they received. If it 
was pointed out that some Power, or some 
foreign nation, was willing to allow its 
subjects to be enlisted by this country for 
the purpose of making war with Russia, 
and yet maintain its neutrality—which was 
a principle contended for by some—then 
he asserted that it was a dangerous prin- 
ciple to lay down. If this were the principle 
of the Bill, what could we say—if Russia 
were to hire privateers from the United 
States? Should they not be told that 
any country might ‘let out’’ its men 
and forces without breaking its neutrality, 
and that we had ourselves laid down 
that principle by a deliberate Act of the 
British Parliament? He had heard it 
said that a country may lend its troops to 
earry on war with another country without 
forfeiting its neutrality, provided there was 
some existing treaty antecedent to hostili- 
ties, and which had not been made with 
reference to the particular war then pend- 
ing. If this was the case, where was the 
country with which this nation had such a 
treaty that it was entitled to go into that 
country and raise troops for the war with 
Russia? That country ought to be named, 
for it could be no secret. It ought not to 
be difficult to be found, for we had only to 
search our collection of treaties with a 
little diligence to discover it. He said that 
either Government had no treaty with any 
such country which entitled them to enlist 


its subjects to carry on the war with Rus- | 


sia, or if there were no such country with 
which treaties of this kind were in exist- 
ence, they were about, by this Bill, to 
embark on a course of policy most danger- 
ous to the future interests of England—to 
multiply wars beyond all precedent, and to 
involve persons who desired to be neutral, 
in spite of themselves, in existing hostili- 
ties. They might involve some small 
neutral State in a war with Russia, and if 
we did that we should incur obligations to 
send troops to defend that small country, 
and have other duties besides those of de- 
fending the Ottoman Empire; or they 
would have to leave that country to take 
eare of itself, which had brought on it the 
indignation of the Czar by lending its 
troops to carry on the war. A case of 


necessity, no doubt, was endeavoured to be 
made out by the noble Lord who moved 
the second reading of the Bill, 


Mr, M, Gibson 
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the House that this country was engaged 
in a war with a great military Power, and 
that it had with it a just cause and the 
sympathy of the world, but that it wanted 
numbers. This country, the noble Lord 
said, was not a great military Power, 
which had, as it were, inexhaustible armies, 
and must avail itself of every mode to 
carry on the war. The noble Lord appear- 
ed to forget that they had a great military 
Ally. The noble Lord forgot to mention 
the Ottoman Power, with its immense 
forces. He (Mr. Milner Gibson) could not 
believe that two great countries like Eng- 
land and France, with the forces of Tur- 
key, were reduced to such a state that 
they were dependent upon the importation 
of a diminutive supply of German merce- 
naries. The case spoke for itself; it was 
so mysterious that it could not be explained, 
and he must leave it to the imagination of 
hon. Members to supply the real explana- 
tion. No Member of Government had 
given a sufficient explanation to the House 
to justify him (Mr. M. Gibson) in giving 
his support to the Bill. He believed that 
the measure was unsound in principle, and 
calculated to be injurious to the permanent 
interests of the country. He had asked 
himself if he should be justified in abstain- 





ing from voting, and he was inclined from 
a desire to do nothing which might be em- 
barrassing to Government, in the present 
state of affairs, not to vote ; but he had 
come to the deliberate conclusion that it 
was his duty to record his vote against 
this Bill, and to use every Parliamentary 
means in his power to prevent its passing 
into law. 

Mr. J. G. PHILLIMORE said, he was 
anxious to explain the reasons which in- 
| fluenced him in giving his vote against the 
| second reading of the Bill, which he looked 
|upon as an extremely pusillanimous ex- 
| pedient at the very commencement of hos- 
| tilities; but if it were true that the Bill 
| was necessary, what a picture did it give 
| of the condition to which the country was 
/reduced by the way in which the war 
/had been administered. He could con- 
ceive no severer censure on the conduct of 
the war than to say that a war in which 
every heart and every hand in the country 
was engaged—a war supported with the 
utmost enthusiasm—to say that, in spite 
of that enthusiasm, in spite of a just 
cause, in spite of the support of the ar- 
mies of a great nation, in spite of the 
boundless confidence of the House of 
Commons, the country was so reduced 
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that 10,000 Germans could alone stand 
between us and destruction. Where were 
they to come from? If it had been pro- 
posed to enrol a Hungarian legion in- 
stead of making that miserable treaty with 
Austria, about which he took the same 
view with the noble Lord the President of 
the Council, that it was not worth the paper 
on which it was written, he could have 
understood it. If we had taken a bold 
and manly line, and had intended to enlist 
a Polish Legion, he should not have opposed 
it; for we might have said to them, as 
Marshal Schomberg said to the French 
Huguenots at the baitle of the Boyne, 
when opposed to the soldiers of Louis 
XIV., ‘‘ Gentlemen, there are your perse- 
cutors before you.”’ But when they were 
told—when we proposed to enlist German 
soldiers—that the interests of the German 
States were identical with our own, they 
must know that that was a mere pretext of 
debate. The only thing which could in- 
duce them to join us was the hope of the 
pay which they were to receive from this 
country; and, instead of hiring those 
mercenaries to shed their blood, would it 
not have been better to have availed our- 
selves of the willing services of the in- 
jured and oppressed nations which would 
have joined heart and haad in the cause ? 
The Dutch Guards of William the Third 
had been disbanded by a vote of that 
House, although those troops had fought 
side by side with us in the great war 
which was terminated for a short time by 
the peace of Ryswick. The hon. Member 
might say the gallant Member for Hull 
had attempted to throw some ridicule 
upon the objections which had been taken 
to the present measure upon constitutional 
grounds. Now, he did not say that in 
a case of urgent necessity such a measure 
might not be desirable; but he agreed 
with the opinion of Mr. Grey, referred to 
by the hon. Baronet opposite, that it was 
only desirable in cases of extreme neces- 
sity; and unless such necessity could be 
shown to exist, no constitutional states- 
man would, in his opinion, be justified in 
bringing forward a measure to bring fo- 
reigners into this country to be drilled and 
trained, who did not possess one sympathy 
towards, or one feeling in common with 
the people among whom they would be 
placed. It was no doubt true that 10,000 
foreigners could not overthrow the con- 
stitution of the country ; but was the pre- 
cedent which would be established to be 
entirely disregarded? What abuse had 
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ever exhibited itself at first in all its 
deformity ? All precedents, which had 
ended dangerously, had, when establish- 
ed, appeared to be of slight importance ; 
and, although this measure might be 
at present only a scratch on the poli- 
tical system of the country, that scratch 
might end in fester. It would not be 
safe to abandon constitutional principles, 
and allow a Bill like the present to pass 
into a law as a matter of course, and 
until the necessity was made out he did 
not think the House of Commons would 
abandon that constitutional jealousy which 
always characterised it. There was an- 
other point which he thought was worthy 
of the consideration of the House. No 
reason had been assigned why German re- 
eruits should be better drilled than English 
recruits. Why should not this country be 
as capable as Germany of producing well- 
trained soldiers? The population was 
abundant, and there had been no hesi- 
tation in coming forward ; and, to recruit 
foreigners when there was no real ne- 
cessity, would be to return to an old sys- 
tem, which had, he believed, brought dis- 
credit on the country—the system under 
which Hessians were sent to support the 
cause of this country in America. It was 
vain to imagine that German Princes 
would allow their subjects to enlist with- 
out its being made a source of profit to 
themselves; and, if that were the case, 
they would be selling the lives of the sub- 
jects that they were bound to protect, and 
this country would be taking part in an 
action so scandalous. It was impossible 
to describe the deep scorn and loathing 
which this system had excited in Germany 
—every one acquainted with German lite- 
rature knew the eloquent passages in 
which great writers had held it up to the 
contempt and abhorrence of mankind. In 
the very last volume of Marten’s History 
of France, a most excellent and instruc- 
tive work, a letter is cited from a German 
Prince to the commander of his merce- 
naries, begging him not, from a false hu- 
manity, to prolong the lives of those who 
were wounded, and to recollect that every 
death was so much clear gain to his So- 
vereign. If this was the system which 
we were about to revive, a system which 
made the army what Johnson had deserib- 
ed London— ' 


“ The needy villain’s common home”— 


for what could ‘be baser than the trade of 
a mercenary soldier, without one feeling 
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that could embellish his calling, or ‘‘ make 
ambition virtue ?’’ There was no real dif- 
ficulty in obtaining recruits in this coun- 
try, and as many could be obtained as 
were required if the service were made 
more eligible. The English soldier shared 
the sentiment expressed by a great Gre- 
cian warrior of old, who said, ‘*‘ Let me 
fight in the light ;”’ and, if the cold shade 
which prevented him from aspiring to the 
highest honours of his profession were re- 
moved, the ranks would soon be filled 
without the mercenary zeal of Germans, 
and the ancient vital principle which had 
been efficacious in every other Govern- 
ment, and had made England what it was, 
should be applied to the army. He had 
spoken with regret, as he was aware that 
what he had said might seem intended to 
harass those whose good opinion he did 
not affect to undervalue; but he had 
spoken in the sincerity of his heart against 
a measure which its advocates admitted to 
be an evil, and which he considered degra- 
dation. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT: Sir, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Manchester (Mr. Milner Gibson) in the 
speech we have this evening heard, has 
complained that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, in the speech of the noble Lord the 
President of the Council, acting as the 
mouthpiece of the Government, have as- 
sumed a tone which is not justifiable, inas- 
much as he had, by a threat of resignation, 
endeavoured to influence the decision of 
Members of this House in a manner con- 
trary to their own opinions and convictions. 
Sir, I am one of those who hold at its 
highest value the right of individual Mem- 
bers of this House to hold their own opi- 
nions. I consider that every Member of 
this House has a perfect right to act in 
each case on his own opinion of its merits, 
in whatever way he may choose, without 
any regard to ulterior consequences ; and 
I have that confidence in the merits of the 
measure which we are now bringing for- 
ward, that I ask, nay challenge, every 
Member of this House to give his decision 
upon it in accordance with his convictions 
as to the necessity of the case. But, Sir, 
it is equally true that in this assembly, 
consisting of men free to take what course 
they may think fit, there should be no ex- 
ception to this rule, and, least of all, such 
an exception as that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment should be eompelled to forego a 
measure which they consider of yital im- 
portance to the public interest, that they 

Mr. J. G. Phillimore 
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should be compelled to abandon that which 
they feel to be essential towards carrying 
on the conflict in which we are engaged, 
or be compelled to do that which they 
think to be fatal to the public interest, 
because other Members of this House enter- 
tain different opinions and different con- 
victions as to what course it is best to 
adopt for the public good. Let me at- 
tempt to discuss this measure in perfect 
fairness. I do not wish to tell any 
Gentleman who differs from the views 
taken by the Government, that his motives 
are factious, or that he is acting out of 
hostility to the Government, or eyen that 
his objections are founded upon prejudice 
or misinterpretation of the measure. I 
believe that this House—as I believe this 
country—is willing to its utmost to give 
effect to proper measures for carrying on 
the war. I will believe this, and I will 
make every allowance for all differences of 
opinion ; but I ask you to listen to the 
arguments which I shall endeayour to lay 
before you in support of this Bill, and 
which to my mind appear conclusive—first, 
as to the danger which it is supposed will 
threaten the constitution ; and secondly, 
as to the danger which it is supposed will 
threaten the British army from the inter- 
mixture of foreign troops. First, then, I 
would point out the non-existence of those 
dangers which are supposed to threaten the 
constitution of the country, of those dan- 
gers which are supposed to threaten the 
British army by the admittance of any 
foreiga troops into their ranks, and of 
those dangers which are supposed to 
threaten our social system if we appeal 
to foreign aid in the prosecution of a war, 
which is not simply an English war, but 
which is pre-eminently a European war. 
The hon. Baronet who has moved the 
Amendment made great use of some argu- 
ments with respect to the precedents which 
exist for the enlistment of such troops. I 
will not delay the House by going at any 
length into that subject; but the hon. 
Baronet, in referring to the precedents ad- 
duced by the noble Lord the President of 
the Council, said that the persons in those 
cases were subjects of countries with whom 
we were connected by treaties of alliance, 
and to pay the subjects of those countries 
with whom we were in alliance was a diffe- 
rent thing ; and he also said that the quar- 
rel, then, was one affecting German inte- 
rests, and therefore there was some reason 
for employing German troops. Now, as far 
as that question is concerned, I want to 
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know if ever there was a case in which an 
European quarrel was entered into which 
could be more a German cause than the 
cause in which we are now engaged ? 
Take the English interests and the French 
interests—[Mr. Bricut: Hear, hear! ] 
I know what the hon. Member for Man- 
chester means by that cheer ; he means to 
say, why are you going to meddle in a 

uarrel in which you are not concerned ? 
(Mr. Brieut: Let them fight their battles 
with their own soldiers.] -But has Eng- 
land no interest in this quarrel, she being 
one of the principal members of the Euro- 
pean family? Do you mean to lay down 
the principle that if the law of nations be 
broken through, that if some crying injus- 
tice be committed by a strong State to- 
wards a weaker one, nations like England 
and France, professing to be at the head 
of civilisation, and who profess to be in 
some degree the arbitrators of the conduct 
of other Powers, should abrogate their 
high functions, should see injustice com- 
mitted, and should stand idly by while 
that act of injustice is committed, and 
allow that Power to make such inroads 
over Europe, that at last, when their turn 
comes, and they are themselves subjected 
to aggression, they will be utterly unable to 
resist it? I tell you that throughout Ger- 
many you have sympathy with you in the 
war; and is this sympathy of Germany to 
pass away and bear no fruit whatever ? 
The right hon. Gentleman says, we have 
no instance of raising an army in countries 
not in strict alliance with us. ‘‘ We went to 
Hanover, for Hanover was then like Hamp- 
shire. You went to Prussia, because Prus- 
sia was in alliance with you.” These, 
howeyer, are not all the precedents. In 
the year 1813 an Act of Parliament was 
passed which appears to me not fo be so 
chary of alliances. You, who think that 
no precedent exists for asking for power to 
enlist foreigners who are not subjects of 
a State with which we were in alliance, 
what do you say to an Act which was passed 
in 1813 to enable His Majesty to augment 
the 60th Regiment to ten battalions by the 
enlistment of foreigners ? Under that Act 
the 8th, 9th, and 10th battalions were 
added to the 60th Regiment, and they 
were commanded by foreign officers, to 
whom letters of service were issued, telling 
them to try to obtain recruits in Hanover, 
in Prussia, or in Russia, but, if they could 
not obtain a sufficient number, to obtain 
them wherever they could. If, therefore, 
you want a precedent, you have a prece- 
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dent. For my own part, I think that in 
civil affairs precedents are of value ; but 
I confess that I think that, in time of war, 
in the consideration of a question affecting 
the public good, we ought not to stand on 
mere questions of precedent, but we should 
do what is far better—exercise our own 
common sense, and if we see the means of 
getting assistance—if we see the means of 
obtaining ready-trained troops—in God’s 
name let us do it, and not talk about pre- 
cedents. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
(Mr. Watson) has asked what advantage is 
there in taking foreign instead of English 
recruits, and I will tell him the advantage. 
The English recruit makes the best sol- 
dier in the world; such is my thorough 
conviction, and late experience bas shown 
how much more readily a recruit can be 
converted into a soldier than was formely 
supposed. It was formerly supposed that 
it took about six months to drill and train 
an English reeruit, but recent experience 
has shown that it may be done in three 
months. [Loud cheers from the Opposi- 
tion.]| Hon. Gentlemen opposite cheer, 
but I repeat the statement —that you 
can make an English recruit in three 
months ; but the real question is, can you 
convert a boy into a man in three months ? 
I would refer those persons who have 
studied this subject, and every one ought 
to do so before expressing an opinion, to a 
letter written by the greatest military com- 
mander that, in my opinion, the world has 
ever seen; I mean Napoleon. In that let- 
ter, written by that great master of organi- 
sation, writing for reinforcements, he said, 
‘* Pick me out from the soldiers the older 
men; do not send me boys, who consume 
my rations, impede my marches, and in- 
cumber my hospitals.’’ I think that we 
have had experience of this. I think that 
I shall be fairly stating the facts of the 
case, if I admit that we have committed an 
error in the reinforcements we have sent 
out. The House will see that in operations 
of this description errors will always be com- 
mitted; after a long peace, our armies sud- 
denly require to be rapidly recruited. The 
great difficulty to be overcome is the gene- 
ral age of those who enlist. The great mass 
of them are, comparatively speaking, boys. 
The lowest age for entering the service is 
fixed at eigliteen, and not only do not the 
great majority exceed that age, but many 
even assert themselves to be eighteen years 
of age, when, in fact, they are consider- 
ably younger. It is no doubt true that in 
the higher and middle classes, young men 
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of the age of eighteen, who have been well 
fed and well cared for, are more advanced 
in strength than raw lads taken from the 
plough who have been poorly fed, and per- 
haps not eaten meat above once or twice 
a week ; but it is from the latter class that 
recruits are taken; and how can they be 
expected to stand the fatigues of a cam- 
paign? Recruits have, no doubt, on the 
defensive, behaved in the most creditable 
manner, and, well fed and well lodged, so 
long as he is kept in the same position, the 
recruit will be as good a soldier as any one 
else. But when you send out lads of this 
age, whose constitutions are not fixed and 
settled, you find that, under the constant 
exposure to the weather, your reinforce- 


ments, man by man, melt away, your ra-| 


tions are consumed, your marches impeded, 
and your hospitals incumbered. Then you 
recognise the truth which the Emperor 
Napoleon uttered, who well knew what 
he was talking about? I have stated 
without reserve the difficulty under which 
we labour. 
by which the German is excepted from 
these conditions ? 
plain that matter. In Germany all the 
peasantry are subject to military conscrip- 
tion or military service in some shape or 
other. Military service expires, generally 
speaking—-I am not alluding to any State 


in particular——but in most German States | 
military service expires when the peasant | 
has approached the age of twenty-six or | 
The German Governments | 


twenty-seven. 
will not give the peasant permission to emi- 


grate until he has completed the period of | 


his military service, and he, therefore, can- 
not leave the country until he is twenty-six 
or twenty-seven years of age. Every 
year there pass through England Ger- 
man emigrants to the United States, to 


Canada, and to Australia, to the number | 


of 30,000 souls, who proceed generally to 
Liverpool for embarkation. Throughout 
Germany, there is at times great social 
distress ; provisions are high ; and there 
exists in those countries, as we know there 
exists in Ireland, an intense desire to emi- 
grate to another hemisphere. The amount 
of emigration to the English colonies is 
very great ; and it would be greater but 
for this reason—that as the emigrants are 
for the most part persons of little property 
and with small funds at their disposal, they 
are obliged to take that voyage which 
costs the least. The great mass of the 


emigrants, therefore, goes to Canada and 
the United States, the latter, being the 
Mr. S. Herbert 
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larger of the two, naturally absorbing the 
larger portion ; but if these persons had 
the means, I have no doubt, judging from 
the course taken by those Germans who 
possess the necessary funds, that a large 
proportion of them would give the prefer- 
ence to Australia instead of to the United 
States. Then, again, recollect that the 
German Government gives to these pea- 
sants a passport, a permission to emigrate, 
so soon as they have completed their term 
of military service. That permission is, in 
addition, an act of denaturalisation. In 
this country we have no process of dena- 
turalisation, and the English citizen does 
not become denaturalised by foreign resi- 
dence—he cannot get rid of his nationality. 
That, however, is not the case in Germany. 
A German can, and does get rid of his na- 
tionality. Well, but it has been said that 
the Government does not know where they 
will get these German soldiers, or how 
many they can get; and never was any- 
thing more truly said. [‘* Hear hear!’’] 
Well, I am glad we are agreed upon that 
matter. At last we have come to a point 
upon which we are agreed. I think the 
Government must be endowed with wonder- 
ful powers of prophecy if they can tell 
how a measure will work with regard to 
which they have to procure the sanction of 
Parliament before they could even broach 
the subject in any quarter, and which they 
were not justified in putting in any shape 
before the persons who might by possibi- 
lity accept their offer. It is obvious, there- 
fore, that the Government cannot pretend 
to say how many men they can raise, or 
| where they are to come from. We may 
have reasons for thinking what may possi- 
bly be the result, from statements made to 
;us by those accustomed to deal with the 
'German peasantry and who know their 
wishes ; but we cannot pretend now to say 
|in what numbers or whence they will pre- 
sent themselves. I say this frankly, be- 
cause it would be absurd for the Govern- 
ment to declare that they could raise 
20,000 or 30,000, or any other number. 
The number, indeed, is left very much to 
the option of the hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
The hon. Baronet, in his speech to-night, 
took the case both ways. First he spoke 
of our raising in this way some 8,000 or 
10,000 men—a force so insignificant as 
not to be worth the trouble of going out of 
our way to procure ; but afterwards, when 
it was his object to conjure up the most 
fatal results from this measure, the number 


was magnified to 30,000 or 40,000, and 
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the hon. Baronet said that the worst of the | vices of this seasoned and acclimatised 
measure was that there was no limit to the foree—I say, any Government who, know- 
numbers. Well, there is no limit in one ing those things, neglected to secure such 
sense, but there is a Parliamentary limit | a force, must be considered as deeply cul- 
to it. I apprehend that year by year the pable. Well, now, I ask, will it degrade 
Estimates must be submitted to Parlia-| the British army to send out to them these 
ment, and that these Estimates must con- foreigners to combine with them in any 
tain a@ maximum number which the Go-| operations which our service requires ? 
vernment will have no power to exceed. I can imagine the feeling that might be 
Therefore, there is a Parliamentary limit, | entertained towards a man who places his 
which is in your own hands; but there is sword at the service of any country who 
no other limit, except the willingness of the | will bid the highest for him, and who is 
people to come forward and accept our equally willing to fight for England or for 
offer, upon which depends the whole success , Russia. But I wish the hon. and learned 
of the measure. What we say, therefore, Gentleman would make himself the recruit- 
is, ‘Give us the means to try this plan, ing agent of the Emperor of Russia for a 
which we believe to be of the utmost value | few days and would carry about to Ger- 
for the efficiency of our military forces.’’| many offers of service in the army of the 
I repeat frankly what I said the other day, | Czar. Do you think that the men of Ger- 
and my words have been quite correctly | many would flock to such a standard? Do 
quoted upon the point. We do get re-| you think their feelings are swayed entirely 
cruits faster than we can make them into | by pecuniary motives? No, they would not 
soldiers. I hope we shall continue to do so. | come to those who pay the most. They 
But this I know, that if we had the means { have sympathies as well as other people ; 
at our hands to enable us to spare these | and if you talk about the ardour of our 
men until they are fitted for service, we| own countrymen in this war—and justly 
should then make of them soldiers who, | talk about it—are you going to deny to 
not only if they had the good fortune to|the inhabitants of all other countries a 
meet the enemy within the first few days | share in those honest feelings of indigna- 
of their being sent out, would fight and | tion against the encroachments of Russia ? 
conquer as at Alma and at Inkerman, but! Are you going to assert for Englishmen 
we should make of them men who would | a monopoly of public virtue? Would our 
stand the fatigues of the campaign; who | army be degraded, then, by the companion- 
would be able, besides fighting the first | ship of such men, having their sympathies 
battle, to undergo all the fatigues and pri-| in favour of liberty as well as ourselves ? 
vations which intervene before they can | Did the British army feel degraded in for- 
meet the enemy in a second encounter. | mer times by the companionship of such 
Recollect, that even when you have made} menin arms? We have heard much of that 
a man able to conquer in battle, you have | German Legion, which shared the glorious 
not made him a soldier. Battles are, after | deeds of our army in the last war, You 
all, of rare occurrence. What you have to| say that their companionship was not de- 
do is to overcome the difficulties which you | grading to our soldiers, because you say 
meet with in order to enable you to fight | that the State from which you took them 
battles. Well, then, I say, that if any Go-} was in alliance with Eng'and. Do you 
vernment, knowing the nature of the Bri-| suppose that the privates in our ranks 
tish troops, knowing their extreme youth, | took much pains to enter into an exami- 
knowing the probability—nay the certainty | nation of the question, whether such an 
—to which they are exposed of being be- | alliance existed ? Do you suppose that Sir 
fore long laid up by fever and dysentery in| Colin Halkett, now in honourable retire- 
consequence of their inability to stand the| ment at Chelsea, felt degraded when he 
fatigues and changes of climate to which | was identified with these men, who, under 
they are exposed—if any Government, | the greatest difficulties and in the face of 
knowing these difficulties, yielded to what | the greatest dangers, rendered such ser- 
may be general prejudice, and, endea- | vice to the cause of this country and were 
vouring to catch a vote of the House of| of such assistance to our arms? I need 
Commons, should neglect the means of|not allude to the services of the German ° 
providing another and an auxiliary force, | Legion in the last war, but will just re- 
whose services would give these men of| mind the House that it was not composed 
ours time to recruit and strengthen them-| entirely of Hanoverians. But it is said, 
selves, and in the meantime have the ser-| that since 1804 there has been a great 
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advance in knowledge and in civilisation, 
and that the precedent afforded at that 
period cannot be accepted now. Well, I 
confess that I think it is a great humi- 
liation, that after all our boasted pro- 
gress since then, the identical arguments 
brought forward then are now reproduced, 
and not one single step in advance has 
been made. Look at all the alarm which 
found expression then and now as to 
danger to the constitution. There was an- 
other cry raised at that time—a ery that 
the Church was in danger from this mea- 
sure. We certainly do not hear that cry 
now; but then the hon. Baronet (Sir E. B. 
Lytton) always comes back to this argu- 
ment, that we were then in alliance with 
those German States from whom we de- 
rived ourmen. Well, what can be said of 
the Sicilian Regiment, of the Corsican 
Rangers, of the Greek Light Infantry, 
which we had then in our service? Why 
ours was the most motley army that ever 
was seen, composed of the subjects of al- 
most every nation ; and our fleets were the 
same. Was there any degradation to our 
soldiers then in fighting by the side of 
these troops, and will there be any now ¢ 
But it has been said, ‘‘ Why supersede the 
British soldiers by the employment of 
foreigners ¢’’ Well, if you show me where 
there is to be found an army of British 
soldiers consisting of seasoned men whom 
you may safely send to foreign countries 
to encounter there the dangers and priva- 
tions which inevitably await them, that 
will be something in aid of your argument. 
But you do not attempt to show anything 
of the kind. You content yourselves with 
employing epigrammatical sentences about 
the inexpediency of superseding British 
soldiers; you assume—I wish you could 
assume with truth—that British soldiers of 
confirmed stamina and established consti- 
tution are at once forthcoming, and that 
the German forees whom we wish to em- 
ploy are without these qualifications. | 
hope, however, I have satisfactorily shown 
you that in this respect you are in error. 
With regard to the English recruit, | 
have endeayoured to show you that the 
difficulty is not to convert him into a sol- 
dier, but into a man, while the German 
soldier is not a boy, but both a soldier and 
@ man ready to your hand. There is no 
doubt that, enlisting at the rate we do, 
you may in two or three years raise a very 
large army, 1 say you may get up this 


, army in the course of some four or five 
' years; but if you do so, you must stand 
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upon the defensive for four or five years ; 
but we want to operate immediately. Are 
you prepared to wait for three or four 
years until these boys become men? No. 
Well, then, we want you to do now that 
which you will put off until too late, if you 
do not adopt some such measure as this. 
That is what we ask you to do by this Bill. 
I do not pretend to state how many men 
will gather round your standard if you 
adopt this measure; but this I say, that 
you will be highly culpable if you neg- 
lect the opportunity of getting every man 
youcan. The right hon, Gentleman (Mr. 
Milner Gibson) says you have no cause to 
do this, because you have for an ally one 
of the most powerful military nations in 
Europe, and that therefore you need not 
make any great effort to secure men to be 
produced at the shortest notice, and may 
leave our battles to be fought by France. 
Well, France is a very powerful military 
nation. It is not the most powerful mili- 
tary nation in Europe in point of numbers, 
because that State with which we are at 
war is, as far as numbers can make it, 
the most powerful in Christendom. But 
still 1 take France to be the most power- 
ful military nation in Europe, taking into 
consideration not numbers only, but like- 
wise the quality, the skill, the genius, the 
military aptitude of a people who seem to 
become soldiers almost by intuition. The 
French can muster a nominal force of 
400,000 bayonets. Do they think foreign 
legions are quite unnecessary things? Do 
they think they are making an acknow- 
ledgment of weakness if they say that a 
foreign legion would be of great advantage 
to them? “Why, from the earliest times 
they have been in the habit of employing 
foreign troops—and in the days of Tu- 
renne and Condé, the French had an Irish, 
a Scotch, a Swiss corps, and at this day 
they have in their service a legion com- 
posed entirely of foreigners. This great 
nation, therefore, whose strength, accord- 
ing to the right hon. Gentleman, is so 
great that it dispenses us from the neces- 
sity of all effort—this nation herself main- 
tains in her pay a foreign legion as an 
auxiliary to her own French troops. The 
right hon. Gentleman spoke of the march 
of civilisation, and said, that we are going 
back to 1804, to the Middle Ages, and 
are reverting from that state of civilisation 
which has distinguished the present cen- 
tury. Now, I confess that my views of 
the march of ¢ivilisation, and of the pro- 
gress which has been made in the present 
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generous course—we may have been first 
in the field, but, depend upon it, their 
cause is one which must ultimately force 
them into the field too; and it is not for 
us, by any language used within this 
House, to disparage them. I have now 
endeavoured to show the House why we 
want this Bill; I have endeavoured to 
show that, although we can get men, we 
cannot produce a sufficient number in an 
effective state for some time to come; I 
have endeavoured to show, that the assist- 
ance of these ready-made soldiers would 
be invaluable—invaluable to us even when 
we have got men of our own. Let the 
House vote on this question upon its 
merits. I am not afraid of its decision. 
I quite agree with the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Milner Gibson) that each Mem- 
ber of Parliament has a right to vote upon 
the measure according to his own impres- 
sion of its merits. All I claim for the 
Government is this—that if you intrust us 
with the duties of carrying on this war, 
you will not censure us if we use our best 
efforts to do so effectually—that you will 
not say to us, ‘‘ Even if we refuse our as- 
sent to the measure you propose, we chain 
you to the oar ; we do not care what your 
opinion may be as to what is required; 
we are the best and the only judges of 
that; and it is for you to follow our be- 
hests with obedience.” That is an ar- 
rangement to which no Government can 
consent. It is a position which, if any 
Government accepted it, would rightly en- 
tail the forfeiture of public confidence in 
that Government. We think this Bill is 
necessary. If passed, it may fail in its 
object; but, if it does fail, we cannot 
reproach ourselves, and you cannot re- 
proach us, with having neglected means 
which might have been applied to attain 
the object in view. On the other hand, 
if it succeeds, this measure will be of in- 
calculable assistance to us; and, believing 
that, we urge it upon the acceptance of 
the House as a measure which is necessary 
to the public interest. 

Lorp STANLEY : Sir, I am generally 
unwilling to address the House, and to-night 
I should be glad to leave the question 
under our consideration in the hands of 
the hon. Baronet near me, whose speech 
was at once worthy of his literary emi- 
nence, and of the cause which he under- 
took to advocate. I came up to attend 
this meeting of Parliament, as I believe 
almost every Gentleman upon this side of 
the House did, with the sincere hope that 
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we should separate for the Christmas holi- 
days without once having to walk into the 
division-lobby, without the oceurrence of 
any circumstance which could tend to dis- 
turb the unanimity which at the present mo- 
ment it is so desirable should prevail. No 
man who has the interest of the country at 
heart, or who possesses one particle of 
public spirit, can desire, at a period of 
great public emergency such as this, to 
throw any impediment in the way of the 
Government. Such a course would be the 
reverse of patriotic, and, looking at it 
in a lower point of view, would even 
be the reverse of prudent. It is obvious 
that, whoever, in such a crisis, finds fault 
with any measure of a military cha- 
racter, whether offensive or defensive, 
which Her Majesty’s Ministers may pro- 
pose, does not merely expose himself to 
the customary and inevitable attacks of 
those who are the supporters of Govern- 
ment, but, what is of infinitely more im- 
portance, runs no slight risk of being 
misapprehended and misunderstood by the 
public at large. There is, therefore, 
good reason why we should enter into 
this discussion with every feeling of reluct- 
ance and of regret. For myself, at all 
events, I may say that there is scarcely 
any measure connected with the conduct of 
the war, except that under our notice, 
which I should not have been most willing 
to allow to pass in silence. Measures 
might have been brought forward by Her 
Majesty’s Government which I and those 
with whom I act might not have thought 
judicious — which we might not have 
thought the best caiculated to secure 
the objects for which they had been 
framed ; but under ordinary circumstances 
we should have been willing to content our- 
selves with protesting against such mea- 
sures, with fixing the responsibility of their 
adoption on the Government, and under 
such protest we might have suffered them to 
pass without any further opposition. But 
in this instance it is the act of the Govern- 
ment which precludes that Parliamentary 
unanimity which we desire. It would seem 
as if, after all their professions of the ne- 
cessity of union in the great struggle in 
which we are now engaged, they wished to 
secure, not so much an administrative suc- 
cess as a party triumph over their political 
opponents, by compelling us to what they 
hope may prove an unsuccessful contest. 
There is only one hypothesis on which I 
can explain the policy which Her Majesty’s 
Ministers here have thought proper to pur- 
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sue. They have been taunted with weak- 
ness, and they are resolved to show that they 
have such a superabundance of strength as 
to be able to afford to provoke the universal 
opposition and hostility of the whole king- 
dom. They have been accused of impli- 
citly following the dictation of the press, 
and they refute the charge by bringing 
forward a measure which, among the mul- 
titude of military projects discussed in the 
course of this year, a never, I believe, 
been suggested in any quarter—a measure 
of which, we must all confess, that the 
originality is beyond dispute. But what 
are the circumstances under which this Bill 
is brought before us? It is certainly some- 
what singular that, summoned as we were 
to consider measures connected with the 
war, and summoned as we were for that 
purpose only, we did not receive in the 
Speech from the Throne the slightest inti- 
mation of an intention on the part of the 
Government to bring forward such a pro- 
position as this. Yet that Speech was 
not filled with allusions to a variety of 
topics ; to one subject, and to one subject 
alone, did it contain any reference; and 
Her Majesty’s Ministers have introduced 
two Bills only for our consideration be- 
fore we separate for the Christmas re- 
cess. One of these measures, which has 
already been discussed and assented to by 
this House, was alluded to in the Speech 
from the Throne; the other, and not the 
less important, was passed over in absolute 
silence—or, at the utmost, with an inci- 
dental allusion. When one recollects the 
by no means insignificant character of the 
measure, and the mode in which it has 
been brought under the notice of Parlia- 
ment—considering also that there has 
been no sudden emergency, and that the 
Bill is one which the country were by no 
means likely to deem unimportant—one is 
tempted to entertain a suspicion—just or 
unjust—founded or unfounded—that your 
object was to smuggle the Bill hastily 
through the Legislature before the country 
at large could have had time to take it 
into consideration, and so to extort from 
Parliament in a moment—I will not say of 
panic, but in a moment of exigency—a 
sanction to its provisions, which the delibe- 
rate judgment of the nation would have 
refused. But what is the reasoning by 
which this measure is defended? I lis- 
tened to the noble Lord who introduced 
it to the consideration of the House, 
with that respectful attention which he 
is always sure to command, and I cer- 
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tainly thought—and I was not, I be- 
lieve, the only person who thought — 
that he argued like one who was perform- 
ing a distasteful duty. But what are the 
grounds on which this Bill is defended? Is 
it that you have not men enough in this 
country to supply the necessary reinforce- 
ments to our army ?—is it that their ser- 
vices cannot be obtained without consider- 
able delay ?—is it that men cannot be ob- 
tained of an age which would fit them to 
encounter the toils and hardships of a cam- 
paign ?—or is it that, all these considera- 
tions apart, you consider the measure ne- 
cessary on some general grounds of policy ? 
The noble Lord says that there is now a 
pressure on this country, and that that 
pressure is always felt by us at the com- 
mencement of a war. I have no doubt 
that such a pressure must exist whenever, 
in the midst of profound peace, a nation is 
called upon without warning to engage in 
a great war. But what was your case? 
Had you no warning? For upwards of a 
year—I will not say before any hostilities 
broke out—but for upwards of a year be- 
fore any hostilities broke out in which Eng- 
land was engaged, was it not—I will not 
say certain—but was it not more than pro- 
bable that the English army would have to 
enter the field? And if that were the case 
—if you were not taken by surprise—if the 
severe pressure of which we hear so much 
ought to have been mitigated by more than 
a year allowed for preparation, and if of that 
time for preparation you did not adequately 
avail yourselyes—there are but two possible 
explanations of your policy—either—which 
I believe to be the case—either the Go- 
vernment voluntarily neglected to employ 
the resources which the public placed, or 
were ready to place, at their disposal; or 
else (that which no one asserts—that 
which no one contends for) there was a 
deficiency of zeal on the part of the coun- 
try. Has there been the slightest back- 
wardness manifested by the public to pro- 
secute the war with vigour—has there 
been the slightest indication of a want of 
enthusiasm on their parts? I think that 
to that question there will be no difficulty 
in finding at once a most sufficient and 
satisfactory answer. We were all aware 
—what I never for a moment doubted to 
be the case—that there was in this coun- 
try a vast amount of latent public spirit 
ready to be called forth whenever the 
emergency of the moment might require 
it; but I confess I did not anticipate the 
general—the more than general—the uni- 
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versal—enthusiasm with which this war 
has been taken up by every class of the 
British nation. When we read such stories 
as that which I saw only the other day in 
the newspapers—wheti we read of poor 
labouring met coming forward and contri- 
buting the carefully-hoarded savings of 
years to the Patriotic Fund—when we 
know, as I know of my own personal 
knowledge, that operatives in Lancashire 
—a portion of our people certainly not 
the most disposed to vvarlike pursuits, not 
boys, but men earning 25s. or 30s. a week 
in the manufacturing towns of that county 
—have left their homes to share in the ill- 
requited perils and fatigues of a soldier’s 
life in the Crimea—I think we have suffi- 
cient evidence—if evidence were wanted 
—that the country is willing and ready to 
devote its best energies to the successful 
prosecution of this momentous contest. And 
if we wish for documentary testimony upon 
the subject, we have only to look at the 
statement made by the noble Duke the 
Secretary of War in another place. Ac- 
cording to that statement, as soon as it 
appeared evident that the siege of Sebas- 
topol was likely to be protracted, and that 
the undertaking was Tikely to be one of 
greater hazard than had at first been sup- 
posed—from that moment the zeal and 
readiness of the young men of this coun- 
try had been manifested more and more— 
the number of our recruits had gone on 
increasing week by week until the last 
week, when it had more than doubled that 
of any preceding week since the com- 
mencement of the war, and when we had 
enrolled six or seven fold the number of 
men we had enrolled six or seven weeks 
ago. That is the evidence we have with 
regard to the state of public feeling upon 
this subject. I say, that, looking at these 
facts, you need not fear but that you will 
- be able, in the long run, to obtain in this 
country ample supplies of men for your 
armies. The noble Lord spoke of the 
drain on the population caused by the war 
—a drain on a population of 28,000,000 
to keep up an army of 200,000 men! I 
believe there are not at this moment in the 
United Kingdom less than 6,000,000 or 
7,000,000 of male adults—that is to say, 
of men above 2] years of age. But will 


it be said that, large as that number is, 
you are withdrawing men from other occu- 
pations in which they might be more ad- 
vantageously employed. Well, I meet that 
argument by a reference to a simple and 
notorious fact which the noble Lord—not 
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accidentally, I think—overlooked. 
it by a reference to the Reports of the 
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Emigration Commissioners. You tell me 
of German emigrants —I tell you of 
English emigrants. It is argued that 
there are many thousands of able-bodied 
persons passing through this country every 
year whom it is desirable that we should 
employ in prosecuting the war; but I say, 
on the other hand, that this very year, and 
up to this very time, you have had not 
thousands, but hundreds of thousand of 
able-bodied Englishmen and Irishmen emi- 
grating from our shores. I deny, then, 
that we have any insufficiency of men, or 
that by recruiting among our own labour- 
ing population you would necessarily be 
diverting to military pursuits men who 
would otherwise be more advantageously 
employed. But thenit is said, that although 
we do not want a sufficient number of men, 
it is impossible for us to render the ser- 
vices of recruits raised in this country 
available by the time they would be re- 
quired. Nowy, upon that subject there is, 
I think, a little discrepancy in the various 
statements we have heard from the sup- 
porters of this measure. We first heard 
from an hon. and gallant Member opposite 
a good deal about the time necessary to 
make a soldier. But the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary at War set aside 
that argument, and told us that it was an 
antiquated superstition to suppose that one 
year or two years were required to make 
a soldier; according to the right hon. 
Gentleman three or four months are suffi- 
cient for that purpose. We have here a 
high authority upon such a point. But 
that authority does not stand alone. Two 
years ago our militia were embodied, and 
before the regiments were embodied they 
were drilled for twenty-eight days ; and at 
the expiration of that period of drilling a 
military instructor, who went about to ex- 
amine and report on the state of the mili- 
tia regiments, complimented them on being 
almost equal in efficiency to troops of the 
line. Here we must, no doubt, make 
some allowance for the language of com- 
pliment; but even allowing largely for 
such complimentary exaggeration, it is 
impossible not to suppose that the men so 
praised must have acquired a considerable 
amount of military discipline. But I 
am informed, on good authority, that if 
you bring your soldiers from abroad you 
will not save as much time as you seem to 
anticipate. I pass over that question of 
the enlistment of inteiding emigrants pass- 
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ing through this country, because, after 
all, the depth of winter is not the precise 
time which emigrants choose to cross the 
Atlantic with their families. I am much 
mistaken if, at this particular period, we 
have among us any very large number 
of foreigners who propose to emigrate to 
some more distant land. I assume, then, 
that you will have to send over to the 
Continent for the foreigners whom you 
propose to employ in Her Majesty’s ser- 
vice. You will have to recruit these men; 
you will have to bring them here, and large 
bedies are not to be so brought in a day ; 
and even when all that shall have been 
done, it is evident that the Government do 
not rely on securing the services of trained 
soldiers, because they insist on having a 
further period—a period unlimited in point 
of tinie—during which they are to drill 
and train those men in this country. The 
question then arises, whether the rawness 
of the English labourer, unfamiliarised as 
he has been with the use of arms, will be 
productive of more delay in preparing hitn 
for foreign service than the delay which 
you must incur in the case of a foreigner, 
who must be enlisted in his own country, 
who must be brought over from Germany, 


and who, after having been brought here, | 


must undergo a certain amount of drilling 
and training. 
argument employed by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary at War, when he 
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age will be in @ great measure retioved, 
There is another statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman which I venture to dis- 
pute, although I must dispute it with some 
distrust in my own knowledge. He spoke 
of the Landwehr system, with which we 
are all acquainted ; and I understood hin 
to state, that the foreigners whom the Go- 
vernment proposed to employ were men, 
who, having gone through the term of 
service, exacted from them by their own 
Government, are ho longer liable to be 
called into the field, but are henceforth 
exempt from ordinary service, and only 
liable to be called upon to act as a reserve 
in ease of invasion or on some such special 
exigency; that is to say, you are to select 
as recruits, expressly on the ground of 
superior eligibility, the very class whom 
their own Government reject—not abso- 
lutely, but as less fitted than younger 
men for military service—not as unfit for 
service—I do not wish to indulge in any 
exaggetation—but as beiig past that age 
at which men are considered to make the 
most efficient soldiers. The right hon. 
Gentleman spoke of the age of those men 
as being about 26 or 27 ; but I can state 
on high authority—I may say on high di- 
plomatie authority—that instead of 26 or 


| 27, the average age of those men is about 


| 


| 


That brings me to the next | 33 or 34, or very nearly tlie age at which 


the English soldier retires from active ser- 
vice. It has been carefully impressed on 


said that the question was not so much as | us that this was merely a provisional mea- 
to the number of men whom you could ob- | sure, intended to guard against a tempo- 


tain, or the length of time that would be 
required for preparing them to take the field, 
as the amount of hardihood which they 
rg possess for etiduring the fatigues 
and hardships of a campaign. Now, I 
speak with diffidence on military matters ; 
but it does hot seem o very recondite solu- 
tion of the problem thus put before us, if 
your rules for enlisting are such that you 
caninot take men beyond a certain age—it 
does not seem a vety recondite solution of 
the problem that you should for the mo- 
ment relax those rules. Why should you 
not admit men into your army of somewhat 
more advanced age ?—why should you not 
admit men who, I quite agree with the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary at 
War, will gain in point of enduranée more 
than they can lose in point of activity ? 
Relax your rule, and the difficulty of which 
you now complain will disappear—the 
number of men eligible for service in the 
army will be materially increased, and the 
difficulty on the score of insufficiency of 





rary emergency. But if you want to meet 
such an emergency, I think you have re- 
sources at home of which you have not yet 
availed yourself. 1 do not admire the sys- 
tem of subsidies. I can very well under- 
stand that it would be very unpleasant— ~ 
that it would be injurious to our national 
honour—to be permanently subsidising the 
troops of France to fight our battle ; but 
if this is really a question of 10,000 men 
fot a few months, I ask what possible ob- 
jection can you have to eall for that 
number of troops from the French Govern- 
ment, which, by your own admission, will 
be perfectly ready to grant them? It may, 
perhaps, be urged that the French Govern- 
ment is not able to spare that ntimber of 
men, or would refuse to send them; but 
the noble Lord hiuiself said that the only 
difficulty which the Allies experienced was © 
the difficulty of conveying men out to the 
seat of war. If that is the case, however, 
I would ask whether it would be less diffi - 
cult to send out Germans than to send out 
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Frenchmen? And I would further ask 
Her Majesty’s Government why they had 
not long since applied to that great Ally 
who has, with so much cordiality and sin- 
cerity, supported us throughout the whole 
of those proceedings? Why have they 
not applied to him for temporary assistance 
in order to meet a temporary emergency ? 
Why have they not addressed to him a 
demand which would have been granted 
without the slightest injury to our national 
honour, and which it would be perfectly 
easy for them to repay at some future time 
in one form or another? This question 
has not been argued as a question of 
cheapness, for no one asserts that the em- 
ployment of foreign troops would be more 
economical ,than the employment of our 
own troops. I believe we are all prepared 
to admit that in a great undertaking, of 
whatever nature, whether of peace or war, 
there is never any real economy in employ- 
ing second-rate materials. After all, the 
pay which you give to your own soldiers is 
hardly more than sufficient to supply them 
with the necessaries of life; and you 
could not offer a lower sum to foreigners, 
to whom even that sum could afford no 
great inducement to enter your service, and 
whom it would be your interest to place as 
much as possible on an equality with the 
troops of this country. Nothing, there- 
fore, can be gained by this measure in the 
way of pecuniary saving. Then comes the 
question of the military capacity of the 
foreigners whom you would enlist in the 
Queen’s service. Upon that point we are 
still at a loss to arrive at any very definite 
conclusion, notwithstanding the admissions 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
at War. Her Majesty’s Ministers were 
- asked in another place where the new troops 
were to come from, and to that question 
the only answer which they gave was, that 
the Emperor of Russia would be very 
much obliged to any one who would fur- 
nish him with that information. Well, Sir, 
that was a reply well calculated to draw a 
cheer in debate; but, as an answer, it is 
wholly unsatisfactory. Government may 
preserve the secrecy of their measure long 
enough to serve the purposes of this de- 
bate; but it cannot last much longer ; 
disguise their proceedings as they may, 
their purpose will soon transpire through 
the medium of the recruiting sergeant, and 
the quarter whence they propose to draw 
their recruits must be known. The raising 
of 10,000 troops, and their introduction 
into England is not a thing that can be 
Lord Stanley 
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done secretly. I speak from conjecture, 
but, judging from the relations which exist 
between Continental Governments and their 
subjects, I must suppose that you are in 
treaty, not with individuals, but with some 
foreign Government. In considering that 
question it is impossible wholly to lose sight 
of the Polish question ; but that question is 
a very grave one, and I perceive that no 
Member of Her Majesty’s Government has 
shown any inclination to introduce it into 
this discussion. I believe that to expect 
that we could afford any effectual aid to 
Poland by employing in our service Poles 
who have for the last twenty years been 
exiles from their native country, would be 
one of the wildest dreams that ever enter- 
ed into the head of man. If you propose 
to restore the nationality of Poland, that 
will be, no doubt, a bold policy—a policy 
full of glory, but, also, full of hazard—a 
policy in which you cannot expect the sym- 
pathy of some of your most powerful allies ; 
but, on the contrary, must be prepared to 
incur their hostility; above all, it is a po- 
licy from which, once adopted, there is 
no receding, and which involves you in 
a pledge permanently to guarantee and 
maintain the independence which you 
create. These are momentous considera- 
tions; and I confess I am glad that the 
Polish question has not been introduced as 
an element in this debate. But, after all, 
if Poland is to be assisted, it must be on 
the spot—among the people of that country 
—and not here. I set aside, then, the ques- 
tion of a Polish Legion. But is it Swiss or 
Germans whom you mean to employ? I 
am given to understand that in Switzerland 
you will not at present find any large sup- 
ply of men prepared to enter your service, 
for there is at present a considerable de- 
mand for labourers in that country ; and I 
believe, besides, that the Swiss Govern- 
ment has of late years passed a law, not 
prohibiting altogether, but in many ways 
restricting the enlistment of their people 
in foreign armies. With respect to Ger- 
many I must observe that I do not wish to 
enter into a discussion of that most invi- 
dious topic—the military character of the 
people of that country. I fully admit the 
services which were rendered by the German 
troops during the last continental war ; but 
this | must observe, that forty years have 
elapsed since the Germans have had any 
practical experience of war, and that the 
events of the years 1813, 1814, 1815, 
can hardly afford a fair trial of their mili- 
tary capacity. Throughout that period 
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they unquestionably displayed great na- 
tional enthusiasm in the prosecution of the 
war which they waged against the Empe- 
ror Napoleon ; but in that war they had 
to fight, for the most part, against raw 
levies (for the French veterans, the men 
of Austerlitz and Jena, had mostly perish- 
ed in the Russian campaign): they were 
fighting, moreover, in a national cause, for 
the defence of their country against in- | 
vasion ; and besides all this, they possessed 
in general an immense superiority in num- 
bers over the enemy. And yet, notwith- 
standing these advantages, they were not 
uniformly, or even generally successful ; 
and nothing can be more striking than the 
contrast afforded by their chequered for- 
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great care and at great cost we keep a 
small standing army in a state of high dis- 
cipline ; that that army is small in num- 
bers, and cannot easily be replaced ; and 
that the feelings of the people at large are 
so unwarlike that in order to carry on with 
proper energy and effect the war in which 
we are engaged, we are compelled to call 
in the aid of foreign mercenaries. That 
will be the inevitable inference from the 
enactment of such a measure as that now 
before the House. But there is still a third 
ground on which I oppose the Bill. I say 
that its whole spirit and tenor are contrary 
to that in which you have hitherto carried 
on this war. You have put down priva- 
teering ; you have declared that war ought 
to be carried on with the least possible in- 
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of Wellington throughout the same period | jury to commeree or to private rights. It 
at the head of the English and Spanish | is even possible that you have pushed that 
army. I do not disparage these German | principle too far ; that relying on the jus- 
soldiers ; I have no means of judging of | tice of our cause, you have forgotten that 
their value ; all I say is, that you cannot something more than a just cause is re- 
answer for their conduct in the field with | quired to ensure success, and that you 
the same certainty as you rely on the have thrown aside a weapon which you 
troops of our own allied armies. But an- might have used with effect. But be that 
other question arises, what will be the | as it may, you have affirmed in the face of 
moral effect of this measure on the public Europe, that war is now to be waged on 
opinion of Europe? The noble Lord at! higher and more humane principles than 





the beginning of the debate said, no doubt | 
it would be a lamentable thing if we) 
depended wholly on foreign mercenary | 
troops; but he added that so small a'| 
proportion as 40,000 foreign soldiers in_ 
an army of 200,000 could not be attended | 
with any very injurious consequences. The 
best way to judge what will be said of 
us, is to consider what we ourselves should 
say if our opponent were to resort to a 
similar procedure. Put the case in this 
form. Ask yourselves, what effect would 
it have on the public mind here? What 
would be the feeling of Englishmen if 
they were to hear that the Emperor of 
Russia was advertising for soldiers in every 
European city? Why, there would be a 
shout of triumph from one end of the 
country to the other. Every newspaper 
would be saying—‘‘ Oh! the Emperor is 
beaten; his cause is unpopular; his own 
subjects will not fight for him ; he is driven 
to the last resource of a feeble Government 
and an unwarlike people, that of seeking | 


'an insult to the national army. 


have hitherto prevailed. This is a step in 
the contrary direction. This is to resort 
to a practice which for the last 100 years 
the opinion of European statesmen has 
not hesitated to condemn. Not only is it 
an injury to the national reputation—it is 
War may 
be the noblest of all professions—but prac- 
tised as a trade, it is the meanest of all 
trades. The acts and the sufferings of a 


‘campaign would deserve all that has ever 


been said of them by any member of the 
Peace Society, were they not ennobled by 
the display of disinterested self-devotion, 
and by the voluntary sacrifice of life in a 
good cause. But in employing a hired 
foreigner who fights only for his pay, you 
strip war of these ennobling and compen- 
sating attributes, and reduce it to a mere 
butchery. I say, then, that this is a re- 
trograde step ; that instead of setting to 
the world the promised example, you are 
actually falling below that which at the 
present day is the recognised standard of 


aid from foreigners.’’ So also, if this| public morality among European nations. 
measure should pass, will the same lan-{ I grant that an exception may be taken to 
guage be used by Russia in respect to us. | this argument, and I do not press it beyond - 
The courage of our troops will not be de- | a certain point. I allow that the necessity 
nied; it will be admitted that they are’ of self-defence is paramount; and in the 
capable of doing their duty manfully in! acknowledged impossibility of carrying on 
the field; but it will be argued, that by! by any other means a war to which the 
VOL, CXXXVI, [rump sertes.]  ‘ U 
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honour of the country stands pledged, I 
should not quarrel with the employment of 
mereenary troops. But this impossibility 
does not exist; it has not even been 
pleaded ; and it is without cause or excuse 
that you are about to restore a system 
which Europe had all but abandoned, 
Then comes the question as to German 
neutrality. What is proposed by the mea- 
sure? Will the German States permit 
us to recruit our army within their terri- 
tories? Suppose some German Sovereign 
should be opposed to such a scheme; I 
doubt very mach whether you would, in 
the dominions of such Sovereign, obtain 
any large number of men, of whatever 
class. But suppose you do, under such 
circumstances, obtain recruits—of what 
class or condition in society will they be ? 
Either they will be men of such a charac- 


ter that the police of their own country is | 


glad to connive at their departure—or if 
they do escape from its supervision, they 


have by that act rendered their own return 


impossible, having become offenders against 
the law of the land. In neither case will 
you have the most steady, the soberest, 
the best conducted part of the people. I 
doubt whether a foree, composed of such 
elements, will be formidable to the Em- 
peror, or, indeed, to any one except its own 
employers. Again, suppose the case of 
a small State, who may sympathise with 
us, and who may at the same time be afraid 
of the power of Russia—what will become 
of its neutrality ? If there is any hazard 
in incurring the hostility of Russia, why 
that hostility will be incurred as much by 
allowing the enlistment of soldiers as by 
declaring war against Russia. The Czar 
will declare the permission to enlist to be 
in itself a breach of neutrality, and in that 
declaration the law of nations will back him. 
Mind, when I say that we do not want any 
Foreign Enlistment Bill—that we can do 
without it—I am not contending that we 


ought to refuse the proffered aid of foreign | 


troops. If independent States, thinking 
and feeling with us in this contest, come 


forward with voluntary offers of aid, by all | 


means accept them; but let such States 
pay the cost of maintaining their own 
troops—let them share with us the expense 
and the danger, and we will freely admit 
them to their share of the glory, and of 
any advantages which success may open to 
the Allies. But nothing of the kind is 
proposed in this measure. It is simply a 
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hired to cut the throats of our colonists, 
No friendship will be formed—no alliance 
cemented—by such a bargain as is here 
proposed ; and if, as without shame to them 
may very well happen, the troops thus hired 
by us should prove inferior to their French 
and English comrades, the contempt which 
will be felt for their comparative ineffi- 
ciency will be added to the contempt with 
|which the profession of a mercenary is 
| regarded. I deny, therefore, that this 
measure has any tendency to secure us the 
support, alliance, or friendship of the Ger- 
man Powers. I object to it on many 
grounds. I object to it because no suffi- 
icient necessity has been proved—because 
| its suecess is doubtful—because it is ealeu- 
| lated to injure us in the opinion of Europe 
| —because it is a retrograde step in public 
morality—and because it will do nothing 
to secure us alliance or friendship on the 
Continent. We have heard something like 
a threat of resignation if this measure is 
not carried. I have a word to say on that. 
|I do not doubt the noble Lord’s sincerity ; 
nor is my Parliamentary experience long: 
but since I have sat in this House I never 
recolleet any Ministerial measvre of im- 
portance bling threatened with defeat, 
when that menace has not met with a coun- 
ter threat either of resignation or of disso- 
lution. Now, I donot think this is a ques- 
tion on which Ministers will appeal to the 
country ; and, as to resignation, we need 
not go back very far to see that defeats, 
even on the most important measures, do 
not necessarily bring about that result. 
Recall to mind the events of last Session. 
We had, in the Queen’s Speech, a promise 
of Parliamentary reform, of national edu- 
cation, and I know not how many reforms 
besides. Not one of these was carried. 
| In every single instance Ministers were 
|unable to redeem their pledge ; yet they 
| have not resigned! They can postpone 
‘an Edueation Bill indefinitely—they can 
sacrifice a Reform Bill—these things are 
trifles; but if they cannot induce Parlia- 
ment to sanction the introduction of 10,0U0 
mercenaries, they will hold it inconsistent 
with their honour to retain power. I re- 
| peat it, I have no wish to embarrass Go- 
| Yernment by the vote I shall give—they 
| are the authors of this war—they are re- 
| sponsible for its conduet—the plan of 
| operations is theirs ; on all accounts it is 
| infinitely better that they should be left to 
| work out those plans undisturbed, and that 








revival of the disgraceful practice of the | the responsibility of their execution should 
American war, when German troops were | not be divided. 


Lord Stanley 


But when the Secretary 
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at War claims the right te resign, if de- 
feated, I must say one word to the right 
hon. Gentleman on that point. I do not 
doubt or dispute the right of any man to 
do that which he thinks needful for the 
protection of his own honour, but I ask 
him and the Housc—is it patriotie—is it a 
publie-spirited course for a Minister to say, 
‘If you assert that we have made a mis- 
take; if you do not admit our infallibility in 
every respect; if you attempt to inter- 
fere with any one, the most insignificant, 
of our plans, we will take advantage of 
the urgency of the occasion to embarrass 
the country by resigning, no matter at 
what hazard of impeding the course of 
publie business ?’’ I recollect to have 
heard something of the circumstances 
under which that party now at the head of 
affairs first came into independent political 
existence. The distinguishing principle 
which they laid down—one maintained by 
them with great energy and eloquence, and 
which gained them no little applause, was 
this, that the national interest, the pressure 
of a public exigency, not only sanctioned, 
but justified and required a sacrifice of per- 
sonal fecling and of consistency on the part 
of individual statesmen, even approaching 
to the verge of that which was a sacrifice 
of public character. I will not now enter 
into the question, how far that is a safe and 
admissible doctrine. All I say is, you have 
‘aid down this principle—if you are sin- 
cere, if you were ever in earnest in its ad- 
vocacy, now is the time to act upon it. 
Not much is asked at your hands. No 
great sacrifice of principle or of policy is 
demanded. You have made a mistake. 
Your own organs in the press say so: the 
supporters who sit behind you on those 
benches—nay, your very subordinates in 
the Government, admit as much it private. 
Persevere, and you will rouse.a feeling 
fatal to your own tenure of power, and at 
this moment most dangerous to the com- 
munity. Take a wiser course, abandon 
your Bill, admit for once that you have 
been in the wrong, and, in the frankness 
and honesty of that atonement, England 
will forget the folly of the design. 
Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, I 
confess I was never more disappointed —I 
may say surprised—than I have been at 
the course which the party opposite have 
thought it their duty to pursue in regard 
to the present measure. We have heard 
from them the most unreserved, and, I 
will do them the justice to believe, the 
most sincere declarations that they admit 
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to the fullest extent, not only the import- 
ance of the objects for which the present 
war was begun, but the justice and neces- 
cessity of that war. The Government has 
been reproached by their organs, and, I 
think, frequently by Members of the party, 
for not having conducted the war with 
sufficient energy and vigour—with not 
having employed all those means which 
they might have applied for that purpose ; 
and then, Sir, when the Government 
comes to this House, and asks this House 
to relieve them from a legal difficulty 
which prevents the Government from ap- 
plying means of vigour to which they attach 
great importance, then, forsooth, we are 
met with disquisitions on constitutional 
principles, with the reproduction of anti- 
quated arguments belonging to ages gone 
by, and we are refused the power of em- 
ploying an instrument which we think, and 
with reason and justice think, would be 
conducive to carrying on the war with 
vigour and success. Now, Sir, if what we 
ask were something altogether new and 
unheard of—if the method we propose for 
the purpose of adding vigour to the con- 
duct of the war were a method which 
had never been practised by the Govern- 
ment or nation before—I could understand 
that objections might be raised by Gentle- 
men astonished, for the first time, at 
something which was likely to serve the 
purposes of their opponents, and that they 
might then, with some show of plausibility, 
object as to a novelty to that which we pro- 
posed. But, so far from this measure which 
we are now proposing to Parliament being 
a novelty, it is a method which has been 
practised by all former Governments in 
this country in periods of war, and by al- 
most every other nation that has been en- 
gaged in a great and arduous contest. 
With regard to the conduct of this coun- 
try, why, it is a matter of public notoriety 
-—if it had not been in the utmost detail 
explained by my noble Friend (Lord John 
Russell) and my right hon. Friend (Mr. 8. 
Herbert), who have spoken to-night—that 
the Government of England, with the con- 
sent of Parliament, in the great war in 
which we were engaged with France, em- 
ployed a great number and variety of 
foreign troops as aids and auxiliaries to 
the British Army. Why, we had the Ger- . 
man Legion—we had Hanoverians, and 
Brunswickers, and Portuguese, and Swiss, 
and Greeks—we had the Corsican Rangers, 
a Sicilian Regiment, Chasseurs Britan- 
nigues, and I know not how many more 
U 2 
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fighting on our side. I myself saw men 
in the British uniform descending the 
southern slopes of the Alps, on the con- 
clusion of the peace, on their way to their 
Italian homes, who had served with distine- 
tion and credit to themselves, in conjune- 
tion with British troops, and whose services 
had been acknowledged by the Government 
in whose cause they had fought. The 
French at this moment have a foreign 
force in their service. And what was 
the practice of that great general, Na- 
poleon, who had at his command all the 
resources of the great French nation de- 
voted to his cause, and ever ready to sup- 
port and do battle for him in all the wars 
in which he was engaged with all the 
powers of the conscription which enabled 
him to draw from every province of France 
as many men as he might require? Why, 
his army was full of foreigners serving 
side by side with his own French legions; 
and did those legions ever think they were 
degraded by that companionship? There 
is a special reason, however, why Eng- | 
land should adopt this system, and es- 
pecially in the beginning of a war. Fo- 
reign Governments differ in their prac- 
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cified period, and those recruits must be of 
an age and description which their Govern- 
ments choose to determine. Thus foreign 
Governments have the power of making 
large augmentations to their armies within 
a short period of time. We, on the 
other hand, wisely, I think, and advanta- 
geously, because it makes our army an 
army of infinitely better stuff than an army 
formed in a different manner—we, I say, 
trust to voluntary enlistment. But this ad- 
vantage must be obtained at a certain 
sacrifice—a sacrifice of time in order to 
obtain a better quality. We go into the 
market of labour to compete against the 
industry of the country. We have been 
told just now that we have a population of 
26,000,000 or 28,000,000, and that, ac- 
cording to statistical calculations, the males 
fit and able to bear arms amount to 
6,000,000 or 7,000,000, and that, there- 
fore, we can at once send to the Crimea 
any number of men we may want for the 
service. The answer to that statement 
is, that these men, who are of an age 
fit for military service, are employed in 
all the various branches of the industry 
of the country. We have to go into 
the market and to compete with that 
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regard to this subject. In the first place, | industry, and every man taken out of the 
they maintain large military establishments | market raises the price of labour to those 
in time of peace, and they are, therefore, | that remain, because the demand is virtu- 
prepared, when war breaks out, with ade- | ally increased by the diminution of the sup- 
quate forces to meet the first exigencies of | ply. Therefore it is obvious that the pro- 
the conflict. In England, on the contrary, | | cess of voluntary enlistment, while it fur- 
Parliament insists at the conclusion of | nishes an infinitely better soldier when you 
a war, that we should reduce our military | get him, must necessarily render more 
forces to the lowest amount consistent with | slow and more costly any great and sudden 
the duties and exigencies of peace. War, | augmentation in the forces of this country, 
therefore, finds us with a peace establish. | | than is the case with the system of Con- 
ment, and not, like continental countries, | scription pursued by foreign Governments, 
with establishments calculated on the) Well, then, I say, the practice of em- 
chances of war. But then we are told by | ploying foreign troops in conjunction with 
the noble Lord who has spoken on the| our own is a . practice consecrated, I may 
other side (Lord Stanley), ‘‘ You have fore-' say, by the example of all former Go- 
seen this war, and you ought to have been vernments in this country, and adopted 
prepared to meet it.’ But, I ask, while by the Governments of other countries. 
negotiations were going on which. might But we are told that this may be a very 
have led to an amicable settlement, would good thing, but we should keep it for the 
you have had Government come down to end of the war. Now, if ever there was an 
Parliament and propose a large augmenta- | instance of putting the cart before the horse, 
tion of the Army. What, I ask, would this would be one. It is at the beginning 
Parliament have said to such a proposal? of a war, when we start with a peace esta- 
I say, Sir, that it would not have been wise blishment, and have at the same time to 
to have pursued such a course. In another | provide for the exigencies of a great and 
respect, also, foreign Governments stand arduous campaign—it is when we are sud- 
in a different situation from us. They have  denly in want of alarge force that this should 
the power of conscription. They can issue | be done, and not after the lapse of a eer- 


an edict for any given number of recruits, | ‘tain number of years, when we have by 
who must come to their post within a spe voluntary enlistment augmented our ranks, 
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and are able to furnish an army of our 
own equal to the demands of the service 
to be performed. It is true, that at a 
former occasion one of these Acts which 
have been quoted was passed at a late 
period of the war, but that was because 
the war, at that time, assumed a new 
development, and required a sudden and 
great augmentation of the means of 
carrying it on. But it is said that 
this proposition is only the mountain 
bringing forth the mouse—that we make 
a great parade of the measure—and yet, 
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after all, only ask for 10,000 men, and) 


seem willing to take even a smaller num- 
ber. That is a perfect misrepresentation 
of the measure. A man need not be 
deeply read in the constitutional laws of 
the country to be aware that the Crown re- 
quires no authority from Parliament to em- 
ploy any number of foreigners out of the 
United Kingdom as troops; the Crown has 
already the power to do that without the 
passing of any new law whatever. That 
which we ask from Parliament is that 
which by the constitution cannot be done 
without the sanction of Parliament, namely, 
the introduction of foreign troops into this 
kingdom, it is undoubtedly contrary to the 
law and the constitution to introduce them 
without the consent of Parliament. Well, 
but hon. Gentlemen opposite, by a most 
extraordinary confusion of mind, run to 
this conclusion, that because it is contrary 
to the constitution that foreign troops 
should be introduced into this kingdom 
without the consent of Parliament, there- 
fore it is unconstitutional that they should 
be introduced with the consent of Parlia- 
ment. And thus, according to their argu- 
ment, this Bill, which is a deference to 
the constitution, is represented as in itself 
a violation of the constitution. My right 
hon. Friend the Secretary at War has 
shown the great value of the recruits who 
might be obtained from Germany in con- 
sequence of their being trained men, 
whose constitution would render them 
more capable of supporting those fatigues 
and exposures necessarily incidental to the 
carrying on of a great war. But, then, 
hon. Gentlemen turn round and say, “If 
these men are such as you describe, and 
are trained soldiers, why do you want the 
power of bringing them into this country 
to train them—they have been trained al- 
ready ?”’ That is a very good civilian ar- 
gument ; but military men, like my hon. 
and gallant Friend who has just spoken (Sir 
John Fitz Gerald), and my learned and gal- 
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lant Friend behind me, whocombines a know- 
ledge of law and military tactics (Mr. Wat- 
son), know full well that, though you may 
get a great number of trained men, they 
would still require to be organised—to be 
formed into regiments—to be made ac- 
quainted with their officers—to be clothed, 
equipped, and armed; and to convert a 
number of men, however trained they 
may individually be, into regiments and 
corps fit for service, is a process requir- 
ing time, which must be performed some- 
where, and it is a matter of impossibility 
to perform it anywhere else than in this 
country. It is, therefore, for the purpose 
of organising these regiments, to form 
these recruits into battalions fit for ser- 
vice, that we require the power of hav- 
ing, for a time, a certain number within 
the kingdom. But do we limit the number 
to be engaged and employed to 10,000 
men? No; the number will only be limit- 
ed by the amount of the Estimates which 
my right hon. Friend the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer will present to the House 
for the maintenance of the troops, and 
which the House may choose to sanction. 
There is no limit in this Bill as to the 
number to be employed, but only as to the 
number to be at one and the same time 
in the United Kingdom. I repeat, the 
limit as to the total number to be em- 
ployed is the limit which this House may 
impose when my right hon. Friend pro- 
poses the Estimates providing for the ex- 
pense of the troops to be so engaged. But 
then it is said, ‘‘ You do not tell us where 
you mean to get them. We have a great 
curiosity to know, and there is some deep 
mystery about the matter.” Why, my 
right hon. Friend has very well said that 
until the Government knew that Parlia- 
ment would permit them to get these 
troops it would have been improper to en- 
gage in negotiations for the purpose. I 
should like to know what those great 
constitution reverencers would have said 
had they been able to get up in this 
House, and extract from the Government 
that we were entering into negotiations for 
the purpose of raising foreign troops with- 
out the sanction of Parliament previously 
obtained 2? They would have had a good 
right to denounce us as violating the prin- 
ciples of the constitution, but I doubt whe- . 
ther they would have chosen to adopt the 
doctrine of the noble Lord, and to have 
punished us, as he proposes to punish 
us, in the way, I think, Voltaire de- 
sired to see some delinquent Ministers 
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punished, in reference to whom he said, “‘ If 
Divine justice wishes adequately to visit 
their offences, let it not sentence them to 
the infernal regions, but condemn them to 
remain at their post.’’ Such, too, is the 
opinion of the noble Lord with respect to 
the present Government, and the proposi- 
tion now before the House is one, in his 
opinion, deserving of the severest condem- 
nation, but while he urges the condemna- 
tion, he would deny the Government the 
right to resign. I, however, say that we 
had no other course to pursue, and as to 
mystery there is none, except that mystery 
which I am unable to solve—namely, how 
it happens that hon. Gentlemen who have 
taunted the Government with inefficient 
measures should object to a measure 
proposed to give the Government ampler 
powers for carrying on the war. That is 
a mystery which must be unravelled, not 
by this side of the House, but by the 
other, and, therefore, the question with 
respect to mystery must be handed over by 
us to the Opposition. 

I say, then, with respect to this proposed 
addition of troops—whether they be Ger- 
mans, or of whatever other nation they 
may be (for I wish to preserve the mystery 
and to leave the Government at perfect 
freedom to get good soldiers wherever 
they can), it is obvious to all persons who 
dispassionately apply their mind to the 
matter that the acquisition of 10,000, or 
20,000, or 30,000, or 40,000 well-dis- 
ciplined and trained troops — whichever 
number Parliament on the Estimates may 
choose to sanction—would be of the utmost 
value to our fellow-countrymen now en- 
gaged in arduous warfare. 1 think it is 
due to them to give them this assistance 
if we can. Sir, the deeds performed not 
only by our own troops, but by both armies 
—for I speak of the French in common 
with our own soldiers—there is no distine- 
tion to be drawn between them, both have 
rushed to assist each other, and to fight 
together—the gallantry, I say, and brave 
achievements of the allied army surpass 
anything we read of, either in history 
or in romance. But then, I say, these 
brave men deserve something at our 
hands. They have shown, as was well 
stated by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Buckinghamshire (Mr. Dis- 
raeli) on a former occasion, that the in- 
creasing progress of civilisation and the 
augmentation of wealth in this country 
during a long-continued period of peace 
have not enervated the British nation, but, 
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on the-contrary, have only rendered them 
like a field in fallow, more fruitful in all 
those qualities which distinguish a nation 
when engaged in the arduous struggle of a 
war. We have seen men of the highest rank 
and the most ample wealth unaffected by 
those inducements which might have led 
them to remain at home in the enjoyment 
of all those advantages which their birth, 
condition, and fortune, enabled them to 
possess—-we have seen them, from a sense 
of duty, ‘‘ scorn repose, when Britain 
sought the field,” and go to the contest, 
and distinguish themselves by the greatest 
acts of bravery. We have also seen our sol- 
diers, men of the humbler classes, rivalling 
the chivalry of those who led them ; and we 
have seen the valour and emulation of both 
to be such as to render it impossible to say 
whether the leader or the led was most 
deserving of the applause and gratitude 
of his country. Well, then, I say again, 
these brave men deserve that we should 
do whatever we can to assist them. And 
who is the enemy with whom we have 
to contend? It is a Sovereign who has, 
comparatively speaking, unlimited means 
of filling the ranks of his army. We have 
seen and are seeing him bringing down 
division after division to the field of ope- 
rations— 
“ Host impelling host, 

The blue-eyed myriads of the Baltic Coast ;” 
and reinforcements from other parts of 
his extensive empire; and are we to al- 
low the comparatively limited means of 
England and France to be pitted against 
those progressively increasing numbers, and 
refrain, when we are able to give the allied 
army assistance, from doing so? Sir, I say 
it would be a cruel mockery of the consti- 
tution, a cruel abandonment of our duty, a 
cruel violation of what we owe to the coun- 
try, if we were to restrict the hands of Go- 
vernment, and prevent them from furnish- 
ing to our men engaged in the war the 
means by which their services could be ren- 
dered more effectual. Therefore, if there 
be in this House any men who have friends 
and relations now exposed to the dangers 
and fatigues of this war, let them not re- 
fuse to those friends and relations that 
help which may give them victory in the 
day of battle—if there be men who mourn 
friends and relations who have fallen vie- 
tims to their duty—let them not allow those 
friends and relatives to have shed their 
blood in vain, or to have sacrificed their 
lives as a fruitless offering on the altar of 
If the House ef Commons does— 
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as I believe, am sure, it does—entertain a |seek every addition that can be made 
proper sense of what is due to the national | available. It is the duty of the Govern- 
interests and the national honour, let it| ment to ask of Parliament at once to 
not refuse its sanction to a measure cal-| give them the power of making that in- 
culated to enable Her Majesty’s Govern-| crease; and I should be sorry, indeed, in 
ment to carry’on the war with addi-| the condition in which the country stands, 
tional vigour and with greater chance of | and the circumstances in which we are 
success. We are asked why we went to/ now placed, if the Government had shrunk 
Sebastopol? We went to Sebastopol be- from asking from Parliament, on their 
cause it is the very centre and heart of the responsibility, such means as they think 
power of Russia in that quarter; and, had | will enable them to give additional vigour 
we not gone to Sebastopol, we should have and effect to the operations of the war. 
had to meet her armies on the plains of | But, sorry as I should be to belong to a 
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the Pruth—the greatest military mistake 
we could commit. We were told, ‘* You 
might have waited until you had got your 
army up to its war establishment, which 
might have been accomplished in a couple 
of years.”” Why, if you had waited a 
year you never would have taken Sebasto- 
pol; for the delay of a year would have 
entirely defeated the object you had in 
view. If the blow is to be struck effectu- 
ally—if the work is to be done efficiently— 
it must be done at once; and one of the 
means for effecting the object is that which 
we are now asking. Sir, we have engaged 
in a great war against a great Power, with 
great exertions, and for great objects ; and 
it does not become this country—it is not 
either to the interest of this country or the 
honour of this country—that we should end 
that war by small and ineffectual results, 
we ought to have a result adequate to the 
sacrifices we have made, and in conformity 
with the interest and dignity of this coun- 
try. But-to attain that result recourse 
must be had to great efforts. 
the House deceive itself in that respect ; 
it is not by small detachments or inefticient 
forces that we shall accomplish that result. 
[Cheers from the Opposition.| I hope 
that cheer will be followed by a vote, and 
that the vote will be in conformity with 
the cheer. [Cheers from the Ministerial 
benches.| I say, Sir, then, that the re- 
sults which alone will befit the cireumstances 
in whieh this country is placed require great 
and continued efforts. We are making these 
efforts at home; we have sent out to 
our brave army in the East every rein- 
forcement which the national reserve af- 
fords. The nation, Sir, is our reserve, 
and we shall send out every reinforcement 
which that noble reserve, the British na- 
tion, may afford us, in sufficient numbers 
and sufficient condition to be useful and 


effectual in the field. But in a case of this | 
sort every method should be employed neces- | 


sary to increase our force, and we ought to 


Do not let | 


| Government who bad shrunk from per- 
forming such a duty, I should be still 
| more sorry to be one of a majority who 
| had refused, under those circumstances, to 
carry out the very principles which they 
themselves had unjustly recommended. 

Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, the noble Lord 
the Secretary of State, with that airy self- 
complacency which he knows how to assume 
when he has a very bad cause, commenced 
a reply to the grave and well-considered 
argument of my noble Friend the Member 
for Lynn in terms of good-tempered abuse. 
According to the Secretary of State the 
arguments offered by my noble Friend are 
| antiquated arguments ; I am surprised the 
‘noble Lord did not call them ‘antiquated 
;imbecility.’’ Sir, I agree with the Secre- 
, tary of State that the country is in a posi- 
| tion of extreme difficulty and danger, and 
‘that it is necessary that we should make 
| exertions commensurate with that position. 
'The noble Lord for a considerable time 
‘has reiterated that sentiment, in phrases 
‘of sounding rhetoric; but I have not yet 
heard any Gentleman on either side dis- 
pute the truth of the position which the 
noble Lord makes out with so much pains. 
What we have to decide to-night is, not 
whether England shall make efforts equal 
to the exigency, but whether the measure 
proposed by the Government can come into 
that category. Now, Sir, the noble Lord, 
as well as the President of the Council, 
have, | think unwisely and unnecessarily, 
to-night entered into the general conduct 
of the war. The noble Lord told us that 
England is a great naval Power, and that 
her efforts must be devoted principally to 
maintaining the supremacy of the country 
upon the ocean. Of course he alluded to 
the important services of the Baltic fleet.. 
The Secretary of State having to defend 
the proposal of Ministers for the levying 
of foreign troops and the enlistment of 
what I call foreign mercenaries, vindicates 
| the conduct of the Government in attack- 
‘ 
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ing Sebastopol. It is perfectly open to 
me, of course, to refer to such cireum- 
stances connected with that operation as I 
may wish to deal with; and if at the pre- 
sent moment I decline from dwelling upon 
this topic, neither the noble Lord nor his 
colleague the Lord President will, I hope, 
misapprehend me, or suppose I shrink 
from that discussion. What may be the 
cause, what may be the necessity, which 
has occasioned the Administration, sud- | 
denly I think, to appeal to the feeling of 
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are not circumstances that are calculated 
in a free country like this to excite such 
emotions. I shall not, therefore, dwell 
upon that topic. But when the Secretary 
of State, who is conscious of the great 
office which has fallen to the Government 
of which he is a Member—namely, that 
they are to conduct a contest with the 
greatest of military Powers—much greater 
in point of numbers, as the Secretary at 
War has impressed carefully upon us to- 
night, than France—that military and gal- 
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the country and of Parliament, I am free | lant France of which we have heard so 
to refer to, but at present I wish to speak | much, and from an alliance with whom we 
upon the merits of the measure which they | are supposed to obtain so much support 


have proposed. 

Well now, Sir, we are at war with a 
Power which the Ministry have discovered | 
at last to be a military Power of the) 
greatest importance. I am bound to say | 
that if that conviction has only recently | 
reached their mind, with a spirit of liberal 
eandour they lose no opportunity of im- 
parting the result of their deliberation to 
the country. I believe the great fault of 
their conduct hitherto has been that there 
has been no desire on their part to discover 
it, and I think that on all occasions they 
have conducted the affairs of the country as 


'and strength—when the noble Lord and 
his colleague have impressed this upon 
the House, I have a right to ask 
myself, are the means they propose 
adequate to that great emergency on 
which they so frequently dilate? The 
noble Lord says, I cannot tell you, and I 
will leave in mystery whence we are to 
obtain those foreign auxiliaries which we 
are proposing to raise. The noble Lord 
says, ‘‘ I cannot go into that ; all we ask 
you for is to allow Her Majesty to have 
the power of raising these foreign soldiers 
and enlisting them in Her service, and we 








if they were in total ignorance of the cir- | have by this Bill provided that you, as re- 
cumstances with which they had to contend. | presentatives of the people, may take upon 
I will say very little, Sir, about the con- | yourselves the power and the responsibility 
stitution, further than to remark that the | of limiting the amount of those auxiliaries 
noble Lord the President of the Council | that shall be left in this country.”’ But, 
seems to me to have spoken of the con-| Sir, when the noble Lord impresses upon 
stitution with much less of reverence than | us the importance of this measure as the 
is usual with him. Certainly there is no | only one which, after deep meditation, the 
constitutional objection to the Bill that is Government deem adequate to the occasion 
now on the table of the House, in conse- | with which they have to contend, namely, 
quence of the salutary amendment which | to carry on a war with a Power of unri- 
it received in another place. Whether it | valled military resources, I cannot agree 
is agreeable to the feelings of this coun- | with the noble Lord that all great com- 
try, that foreign troops should be enlisted, | manders have adopted this system, and 
drilled, and disciplined, and that a large that the plan proposed by the Government 
depét amounting to thousands should be re-| is one which has received the sanction of 
served in this country, is a question which | the highest authorities. It is not necessary 
really must be left, not to constitutional | for me now to take up that part of the sub- 





lawyers to decide, but to the nation. The 
country—whatever may be the alterations 
which have been made in another place 
in the Bill that has been so suddenly in- 
troduced by the Minister of War—will not 
look on such an arrangement certainly with 
favour, but I hope always with jealousy, 
and even with suspicion. I do not sup- 
pose that the noble Lords wish that the 
time should arrive when the people of 
this country would witness arrangements 
such as are contemplated by this Bill 
with: exultation and satisfaction. They 
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ject which has been ably and completely 
treated to-night—namely, the distinction 
between these auxiliaries and the foreign 
troops that have been formerly levied from 
nations with which we were either in alliance 
or connected. That particular point has 
been brought before the House with great 
clearness to-night with reference to the 
German Legion and the troops of Hessians 
which were employed in the reign of a 
late King and to other circumstances of the 
same kind. It is admitted that, gene- 
rally speaking, all those foreign troops en- 
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allies, or the natives of foreign countries 
peculiarly cireumstanced, where, by re- 
volution or otherwise, they were brought 
into intimate sympathy with the people 
of this country. When the noble Lord 
read the names of the regiments that at 
the time of the French Revolution were 
paid by the Treasury of England, he 
read names which clearly indicated that 
they were regiments formed by the 
French emigration; and, with very rare 
instances, the whole of the foreign troops 
that were during the late great war 
in the service of His Majesty were, vir- 
tually speaking, allies, and not mercena- 
ries. Why, Sir, I have no objection, and 
no one that has any sense or spirit in him 
has any objection, that our troops should 
fight by the side of foreigners who are 
bound together by sympathy in the same 
cause. That is not the objection that we 
have urged against the enlistment of those 
unknown and mysterious individuals, the 
source and origin of whom the Secretary 
of State would throw no light upon. 
But throughout the speech of the Lord 
President to-night—a speech to which I 
listened, I must say, with great dis- 
appointment—though I think it was a 
theme which of all others he could do jus- 
tice to—there was a great and pervading 
fallacy ; the noble Lord argued the case 
to the House as if there was an objec- 
tion by the Opposition to their fellow- 


countrymen fighting in the same field by | 
“« Why,” says the | 


the side of foreigners. 
noble Lord, ‘‘ this is the most absurd of 
errors! There was the Earl of Marlbo- 
rough, who succeeded as the principal 
patron and promoter of the policy of Wil- 


liam III. against the Grand Monarque. | 


The Earl of Marlborough was the author 
of the Grand Alliance ; he won the great 
battles of Blenheim, Ramillies, and Mal- 
plaquet, not merely by British troops, but 
with an army of 60,000 men, a third of 
whom were foreigners. How ignorant and 
prejudiced of you, therefore, to urge such 
objections against the Government mea- 
sure!’’ Now, of course the Earl of Marl- 


borough, who was the author of the Grand | 
Alliance, naturally reaped the fruits of it, | 
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listed in the service of the Sovereign of 
England were, in fact, the subjects of 








| is of trivial importance, compared with the 
| gross, and I may say dangerous error that 
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oncom followed by results of equal im- 
portance, gained by the same legitimate 
means, which we should all honour and 
respect. The whole argument of the noble 
Lord, from the beginning onwards, was 
founded on this misconception—that we 
are objecting to the measure of the Govern- 
ment, because we have a prejudice against 
Englishmen fighting by the side of foreign- 
ers. But this fallacy of the noble Lord 
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| pervaded the rest of his argument. The 
‘noble Lord imputes to us that we object 
‘to Englishmen fighting by the side of 
foreigners. Our objection is, that our 
, countrymen should be fighting by the side 
of foreigners who are condottieri and mer- 
‘cenaries, but we do not object to their 
fighting by the side of foreigners who are 
‘allies. We honour, admire, and respect 
|the achievements of the Earl of Marlbo- 
rough, the conqueror of Blenheim and 
'Ramillies, as much as if his troops had 
been entirely British. For this is the 
| great error which pervaded the noble 
| Lord’s speech—he argued throughout the 
whole of it as if there were no such nation 
_as the French nation, as if there were no 
‘such army as the French army, and as if 
' that intimate alliance between the troops 
and that cordial friendship between the 
Generals on which he dilated a few nights 
ago with so much feeling and eloquence, 
were in fact dreams forgotten with the 
Thanks of the House of Commons which 
he proposed to those united armies. 
Why, if it be true, as the noble Lord 
tried to maintain to-night by his accumu- 
lated instances, that there is on the part 
of a large section of this House — the 
'Gentlemen who sit opposite to him—and 
also a large portion of the country, a 
great prejudice against Englishmen fight- 
ing along with foreigners, how can he 
account for, not the cordiality merely, 
not the sympathy merely, but the en- 
thusiasm, with which the French and 
English alliance is now viewed, not merely 
in this House, but in this country? The 
noble Lord says, ‘‘ Do Gentlemen think 
that, because 50,000 troops have been sent 
from this country to the seat of war, we 
can sustain that effort, and that that force 





and he went into the field with the grand , is sufficient to resist the power of the great. 
allies, and we have not the slightest objec- | Emperor of Russia.’””’ Why, I am very 
tion that any English general of the present | glad to hear, as I heard the other night, 
day, placed in similar circumstances at the that we have been able in the first year of 
head of a great coalition, should again dis- | the war to send out 54,000 British troops 
play the same brilliant military skill and, on the expedition to the East. But we 
prowess—should win victories of equal mag- did not send out 54,000 British troops to 
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the Crimea to carry on a single-handed 
contest with the Emperor of Russia; we 
sent them to be the companions in arms 
and comrades in glory of our great and 
warlike ally, whom we all love and esteem, 
and who is a first-rate military Power. 
Surely the noble Lord, when he is making 
a calculation of the means of this country 
to carry on the war against Russia, is not 
—to use a word not very classical or Eng- 


lish, but which a little while ago was very | 


prevalent in this House—is not to “ ig- 
nore’’ the existence of the French nation 
and army. He seemed to forget that we 
have the most powerful military ally in the 
world ; he argued throughout his remarks 
that there was, on the part of the Opposi- 
tion and the country, a great prejudice 
against Englishmen fighting with foreign- 
ers ; and then he said, ‘* If that prejudice 


is encouraged, how can you maintain so | 


large a force as 54,000 soldiers to fight 
against the power of the Emperor of Rus- 
sia?’’ I maintain that the noble Lord, in 
taking that view of the case, misrepre- 
sented the spirit of the measure he was 
bringing before the country, and conveyed 
to the House a totally false idea of the 
position we occupy as a State, in estimat- 
ing our resources to carry on this great 
war in which we are now involved. Having 
vindieated the claim of our French allies 
to be remembered by the Minister who has 


brought forward this measure, | will make | 


an admission to him and to his noble Col- 
league the Secretary of State, who sup- 
posed he would carry this Bill by that sort 
of good-natured bluster which he knows so 
well how to employ—lI will admit that in 
in the course of the last war there were 
instances—a few instances—in which fo- 
reign troops were enlisted in the service of 
the Sovereign of this country, but enlisted 
under cireumstanees which cannot be vin- 
dicated by those legitimate principles which 
have been referred to in the course of this 
debate. I grant that in the late war there 
were instances in which the conduct of 
1777, when the Hessians were engaged 


and sent to America, was imitated. I need | 


not dilate on what happened in 1777; I 
am sure the cireumstances are fresh in 
the historic memory of every Gentleman 
in this House. It is a shameful page 
in the History of England, and the words 
of Frederick the Great, when he heard 
Low the Elector of Hesse and some other 
petty German Princes were bartering the 
blood of their subjects, that when they 
were passing through his dominions he 
would levy a tol! upon them as so many 
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|eattle, were as just as they were severe. 
I will admit that in the late war there 
were instances which the noble Lord and 
his colleagues may refer to as of a parallel 
character, though insignificant, with the 
enlistment of the Hessians. This leads 
me to the observation of the Home Secre- 
tary to which I before referred, to the 
effect that the greatest commanders, the 
Emperor Napoleon amongst others, had 
had recourse to this method of sustaining 
their military strength, and had always 
approved of the expedient. Now, I will 
quote on this subject the opinion of a com- 
mander not second even to the first Napo- 
leon—that of the Duke of Wellington. 
Here is a passage from a letter of the 
Duke of Wellington to the Earl of Liver- 
pool, dated January 19, 1811, which 
shows the value of those troops who do 
not join our standard from sympathy of 
political character or political conviction. 
The Duke of Wellington says— 
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**T am sorry to give you bad accounts of the 
{| Brunswick Legion. They continue to desert in 
| large numbers, and on the night before last four- 
| teen deserted to go to the enemy. Eleven were 
caught, one shot whilst making the attempt, and 
| only two got off,” 

Again, on the 25rd of April of the same 
year, the Duke writes to General Graham, 
afterwards Lord Lynedoch—and I beg the 
louse to remark that these extracts from 
that great man’s recorded opinions on such 
a point must be of the greatest service in 
guiding its opinion— 


“TI attribute the disposition of all foreign 
troops to desert from our armies to the regularity 
of system and the strictness of discipline which 
characterises it, and which must be upheld in 
order to keep a British army in the field in a 
state of efficiency, and their desertion is frequently 
very inconvenient as affording to the enemy the 
| only information which he can acquire. Under 
these circumstances I am not desirous of inereas- 
ing the number of foreign troops serving with 
| this army.” 


Now, I recommend that passage to the 
consideration of the Seeretary at War, 
who said that no general whom he ever 
heard of was not desirous of increasing 
the number of his troops, and he will 
allow me, therefore, to give him this opi- 
union ; and perhaps I shall be able, when I 
finish, to quote him another of equal im- 
portance. In June of the same year | 
find the Duke writing to Lord Liver- 
pool— 


“ Since the commencement of the siege of Ba- 
dajoz, 52 men of the Chasseurs Britanniques 
have deserted, though we had with the army 
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only a selection of that corps, 686, who are sus- 
pected, being left at Lisbon,” 


I am sure the House will excuse me 
for reading these passages from a work 
from which, upon a subject like this, 
every one wishes his memory to be re- 
freshed ; it is equivalent to having the ad- 
vantage of the advice and counsel of the 
Duke himself in the present debate, and 
therefore perhaps the House will allow me 
to read another letter of the Duke to 
General Cranfurd, in the year 1812— 
“In regard to General Ross’s complaints of the 
inclination of Watteville’s regiment to desert, all 
general officers who haye foreign troops under 
their command have the same cause to complain. 
In the part of the army under my command called 
British, there are between 6,000 and 7,000 of 
them, who desert whenever they ean get an oppor- 
tunity.” 
Now, these are the ‘free lances’? whom 
the Government would have us have re- 
course to. I was determined to meet the 
objections of those well-informed Gentle- 
men who got up and told me, “ All those 
fine statements about foreign troops em- 
ployed under the Crown being bound to us 
by common feelings of sympathy and inti- 
macy are all nonsense, for we have had a 
great many free lances in our service.” I 
will take the free Jances that served in our 
Peninsular army—and, as regards the Ger- 
man Legion, 1 can only say I wish to 
speak of it with all that honour it deserves, 
and which it has earned in so many pas- 
sages of our history. I will say nothing 
of those brethren in arms who served us 
really because the interests of their coun- 
try were bound up with those of our own 
—who were the subjects of the same Sove- 
reign, or of Sovereigns for whose cause 
we fought, and who, I believe, behaved 
throughout the great war that ended in 
1815, with admirable fidelity, courage, and 
discipline. I confine myself entirely to 
those free lances, those mercenaries, those 
condottieri, who were engaged in the 
cheapest market, who had no political 
convictions or unison of sentiments to 
animate them in the cause, who were pur- 
chased by the power that paid them most, 
and whose achievements are immortalised 
in the passages I have read to you from 
the pen of their illustrious commander. | 
have taken passages from the Duke’s let- 
ters in 1811 and 1812, and I may be al- 
lowed also to read an extract from a de- 
spateh written in 1813. The Duke writes 
thus to General Campbell at Alicant— 
“Sir, I have received your letter of the 12th, 
regarding the conduet of the 2nd Italian Regi- 
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ment. I entirely concur in all the measures you 
have adopted, and I applaud the decision and 
firmness of your conduct. The foreign troops are 
so much addicted to desertion that they are very 
unfit for our army, of which they necessarily 
form too large a proportion to the native troops. 
The evil is aggravated by the practice which pre- 
vails of enlisting prisoners, although deserters 
are nearly as bad. The consequence is, therefore, 
that a foreign regiment cannot be placed in a 
situation in which the soldiers can desert, that 
they do not go off in numbers, and in the Penin- 
sula they carry to the enemy the only intelli- 
gence which he can procure. With this know- 
lege I seldom, if ever, use the foreign British 
troops on the duty of outposts, and whatever you 
may determine regarding the 2nd Italian Regi- 
ment, I recommend the same practice to your 
consideration,” 
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But, says the noble Lord to-night in the 
address he has made to us, by which he 
was to put an end to all these antiquated 
arguments, ‘* This is a most absurd oppo- 
sition that has suddenly been raised to the 
plan of the Government ; this cannot for a 
moment be tolerated ; it is against the spirit 
of the age ; a Government, which enlight- 
ened and practical men value, will not carry 
on the war without calling in assistance 
from every quarter, Every nation—even 
the French nation—at the present moment 
is employing foreign troops, and has a 
foreign legion.’’ Well, now, I am going to 
quote a French newspaper, from memory, 
but I pledge myself that my statement of 
its contents is accurate, if not perfect. I 
would not, of course, quote a French 
newspaper had not those exploits been 
performed in France with regard to the 
press which only one of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers can do justice to; but I shall 
attempt to convey to the House briefly the 
semi-official statement in the Constitu- 
tionnel, a paper which appears under the 
highest authority, and may, therefore, be 
received with confidence. It is a state- 
ment of the cause of the surprise of the 
allied armies at the battle of Inkerman— 
that surprise which, to use the language 
of the Constitutionnel, “ cost so much of 
the best blood of the finest armies in the 
world.’’ What was the cause of the sur- 
prise at the battle of Inkerman, according 
to the semi-official Constitutionnel ? It 
was a member of the Foreign Legion of 
Franee who had deserted to the enemy, 
and who gave to that enemy—to the gene- 
rals of the Emperor of Russia—aceurate. 
information of all our weak points where 
our position could be attacked, and where 
our fortifications had been, unfortunately, 
but, perbaps, inevitably neglected. The 
Oonstitutionnel deplores this. It says 
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there is not a braver body of men than 
the Foreign Legion in the service of 
France—their courage undaunted—their 
achievements of the most desperate valour 
—but being foreigners, and not animated 
by the same feelings as Frenchmen and 
Englishmen, they took the first oppor- 
tunity of giving information to the enemy, 
which has spread desolation through every 
home in this country. And here, perhaps, 
I may remind the Secretary at War, who 
said just now that there never was a gene- 
ral who complained of having too many 
troops—I am surprised that he cannot re- 
call one of the most interesting despatches 
from the Duke of Wellington, written after 
the failure of the expedition to Walcheren. 
The Duke was then in a position of im- 
mense difficulty, at the head of a force of 
only 20,000 men in the Peninsula, and a 
magnificent army, in consequence of an 
ill-conceived scheme by the English Mi- 
nistry of the day, had been destroyed and 
wasted, notwithstanding their valour and 
discipline, in the expedition to Walcheren. 
When 40,000 men had been put hors de 
combat, and when every one felt what im- 
mense advantage they would have been if 
sent to Wellesley, in the Peninsula, he 
wrote, I think, to Lord Bathurst, saying, 
“ Let me give you some consolation for the de- 
plorable consequences of Walcheren, for if these 
troops had been sent to me, I could not have re- 
ceived them; 20,000 men was all that I could 
have managed in this country, with imperfect 
supplies and the immense difficulties I have to 
meet.” 
That despatch the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary at War may think it neces. 
sary to read before he makes a similar 
statement to one which he made to-night. 
Sir, I do not meddle with the cons ti 
tutional objections to this plan proposed 
by the Government. That is an affair of 
sentiment for the people of England, and 
all we, as their representatives, have to do 
is to take care not to assent to anything that 
is illegal in the measure submitted to us. 
I think I have now stated facts which will 
wake the House hesitate before they adopt 
the Foreign Legion at the value placed 
on them by the noble Lord. I do not 
think that the noble Lord the Secretary 
of State is avery high authority on the 
subject of Foreign Legions. I think his 


authority on the British militia is far more 

important than his opinion on the sub- 

ject of the enlistment of foreign troops. 

The noble Lord greatly patronised the Fo- 

reign Legion which was sent to Spain. I 

do not think it operated very advantage- 
Mr. Disraeli 
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ously as regards British feeling, or the 
throne of Spain; and when the noble Lord 
rises to eulogise the British militia, he 
does himself more credit than when he be- 
stows praise on foreign mercenaries. 

Sir, I will now refer to the policy of the 
present proposition, and I say that, under 
the present circumstances, looking merely 
to the merits of the proposition, it will 
prove totally ineffectual, and fruitless and 
barren of the results Government expect 
from it. Look at that policy. You are 
engaging in a very great war. You lose 
no opportunity of assuring us of the mag- 
nitude of the peril, and of the difficulty of 
meeting it adequately. The country has 
watched, during four months, with deep 
anxiety, the conduct of your expedition 
and of your army three thousand miles off. 
Parliament has been suddenly called to- 
gether—so suddenly that Ministers must 
have changed their opinions on the neces- 
sity of summoning it. The attention of 
Europe has been directed to that sudden 
summons, as indicative of something ex- 
traordinary. It is announced that we were 
to be assembled together that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers may communicate to the 
great council of the nation, for-its adop- 
tion and sanction, those measures which 
they consider adequate for the exigen- 
cies of the occasion. The noble Lord 
the Secretary of State has taunted 
this side of the House with always 
pressing on the Government to pass mea- 
sures equal to the exigencies of the crisis, 
yet, when the first of these measures is 
proposed, with having received it solely 
with the view to cavil at it. That is not a 
generous taunt on the part of the noble 
Lord. Generosity may not be much va- 
lued in the House of Commons at pre- 
sent, but I hope truth has not yet quite 
taken its departure from amongst us. But 
that was not a just taunt on the part of 
the noble Lord, for the Government, I 
venture to assert, has received no obstacle 
whatever from us in the conduct of the 
war. There is not a Vote that has been 
proposed that has not been cheerfully con- 
ceded. The Ministers might have had any 
amount of money and of men that they 
thought proper to demand. The noble 
Lord and his colleagues knew that they 
might count on having the cordial and 
constant support of this side of the House 
for their policy; and they had it. It is 
not just, therefore, for the Secretary of 
State to rise now, and having failed en- 
tirely in defending a measure—which | 
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am bound to say [ am not surprised at 
his having failed to defend, for even his 
talents must be sometimes baffled — to 
attempt to cover his retreat by casting 
reproaches in the faces of the people of 
England and of the Opposition. The 
noble Lord has attempted to convey that 
he and his colleagues have experienced 
from us a factious opposition ; that we have 
eavilled at their policy, taunted them into 
action, and at the moment when they de- 
mand our support we refuse it. It is a 
notorious fact—and no misrepresentation 
can disguise it from the people of this 
country—that, instead of taking advantage 
of the difficulties of the Government—as 
Oppositions before now have done—instead 
of throwing obstacles in their way, we 
have said from the first, ‘‘ Act with frank- 
ness and firmness, and you may count on 
the same support from us that you would 
expect from the adherents you most trust.” 
From that line of conduct we have never 
deviated. I say, then, under these cir- 
cumstances, I can conceive nothing more 
impolitic than a Minister coming down to 
Parliament, not asking to embody the 
national force, or for very large Votes, 
or for the grant of a great number of men, 
or for any other measure which shows a 
consciousness that they are embarked in 
an almost internecine struggle; but com- 
ing forward with one only measure, which 
I have shown from the records of expe- 
rience to be of so imperfect and paltry 
a character. I want to know what effect 
the noble Lord supposes it will have on 
European Cabinets and public opinion 
abroad? I read to-day in an organ which 
exercises great influence in Europe— 
an organ not unfriendly to the Western 
Powers, I believe, though it takes a mode- 
rate and mitigated view of these important 
transactions—a great continental autho- 
rity—I read an article on the policy of 
the Government of this country ; and what 
was the conclusion it drew from all that 
could be learnt of it? This influential 
continental journal summed up its review 
with this declaration, ‘‘ All we can deduce 
from the policy of the English Ministry is, 
that the recruiting powers of England are 
exhausted.’’ I ask the noble Lord, and 
the President of the Council, or any Gen- 
tleman in the House, is not that a fair 
inference and the only one to draw? Can 
any one doubt that that opinion so circu- 
lated and so founded will affect the conduct 
of public men and nations? It will affect 
the conduct of these German Powers of 
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which we have heard so much. Do-you 
think that the results of the Austrian 
treaty, which we are called upon to con- 
gratulate the Throne for—do you think 
the results of that are likely to be more 
important because of the impression that 
the recruiting power of the country is ex- 
hausted? But, Sir, if that is the effect 
upon foreign countries, is it possible to 
shut our eyes to what the effect may be 
on our own country? Does anybody be- 
lieve that the tendency of this measure 
will be any other than to damp the rea- 
diness of the people of this country to 
rally round the standard of the Sove- 
reign? I believe, Sir, that that is the 
universal impression and the conviction 
which prevails in every class of the com- 
munity. Well, I say, is this the policy— 
is this the conduct that wise, experienced, 
and responsible statesmen, the Ministers 
of a country like England, should pursue 
at this moment? You tell us that we 
can only enlist boys, when the experience 
of every Gentleman in this House con- 
vinces him of the fallacy of that observa- 
tion ; and, if it be not fallacious, the ob- 
servation is only more unwise and injurious. 
Statements of this kind are not to be 
decided by individual experience but by 
statistical documents and that body of in- 
formation as to the resources of the country 
which is in the possession of every well- 
informed person. Why, the returns of the 
Census contradict you—every public docu- 
ment of your own officers contradicts your 
assertion. The state of the population of 
the country is not such as that it can only 
furnish for recruits those who are mere boys. 
It is not the truth in theory—it is not the 
fact in practice; and it is impossible that 
the noble Lord can rise and tell us in sober 
sadness that it is not in his power to- 
morrow, if he appeals to Parliament, to 
raise 100,000 men who are not boys, if the 
exigencies of the State require it? It is 
impossible that he can make that state- 
ment and receive for it the sanction of the 
House. Well, if that be so, ought it to 
have been made? and is not the making 
of such statements as those of the noble 
Lord and his colleagues calculated at this 
moment to paralyse the Government, and 
to palsy the spirit of the country ; and in- 
stead of bringing about a successful and 
triumphant issue, rather to—I will not say. 
consummate the catastrophes that may be 
impending—but to prepare a future full of 
anxiety and gloom to this country? We 
have been told in the course of this de- 
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bate, and not for the first time, that the 
cause of our inconvenient and injurious 
position as a military Power in a state 
of war is, that the country has resolved 
always to maintain a peace establish- 
ment. Now, Sir, is that true? Is that 
accusation against the House of Com- 
mons made by Ministers to-night and on 
other occasions founded on fact? I have 
had some experience in this House, and 
many hon. Gentlemen around and before 
me have had longer experience, and I do 
not remember any appeal made on the re- 
sponsibility of Government in time of peace 
to the House of Commons for the increase 
of our establishment which has not been 
responded to with a hearty and generous 
confidence. Why, what took place under 
the Administration of Sir Robert Peel ? 
There were many circumstances at that 
time of an alarming and perplexing cha- 
racter in our foreign relations, yet not such 
as could be placed before the country to 
raise its enthusiasm or to excite its public 
spirit so as to raise for the support of the 
Ministry that immense fund of public feel- 
ing and sentiment which you have now the 
advantage to command, but still they were 
grave and serious matters, causing to the 
distinguished Cabinet of which Sir Robert 
Peel was chief the utmost anxiety. They 
had in consequence considerably to increase 
the naval and military establishments of 
the country. Did this House then refuse to 
support Sir Robert Peel, though he asked 
for an inereased expenditure of several 
millions? What happened in 1852, when 
you had a Government not supported by a 
majority of the House of Commons, and 
not only not supported by such a majority, 
but which was met on every occasion by 
factions combination and sinister intrigue? 
What oceurred then? There were circum- 
stances which made it our duty, even under 
such a state of things, to appeal to the 
House of Commons for an increase of our 
forces. Did that House of Commons, 


anxious and ready as it was to throw every | 
| your fleet to enter the Black Sea—what 


impediment in our way—did it, when thie 
Ministry seriously appealed to it, refuse its 
assent to the proposition? No. The Se- 
eretary at War, who, on this and another 
occasion, has dilated with much eagerness 
on the difficulties of the position of tlic 
Government from the imperfeet establish 
ments which they had at their command, 
has never had the generosity to admit 
that, weak as our Government was, we in- 
creased the forces of the Army, and also 
of the Navy; that we created a Channel 
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fleet, and put our artillery in an efficient 


state. Iam not saying this in any spirit 
of boastfulness, but in answer to the charge 
that has been made against this House. 
I say, both at the period of Sir Robert 
Peel’s Administration, and at the period 
of the Administration of which I had the 
honour to be a Member, appeals were made 
to the House of Commons, from the na- 
ture of affairs without any communication 
of causes—appeals were made to the con- 
fidence and patriotism of this House, and 
those appeals were responded to. Well, 
if that be true, [ say great is the responsi- 
bility of those Ministers who, suddenly ac- 
ceding to office at the beginning of the 
year 1853— who, before a month had 
elapsed, were aware that the Emperor of 
Russia had proposed the partition of 
Turkey—did not, under these cireum- 
stanees, make the preparations that were 
necessary. ‘‘ But,’’ says the Secretary of 
State, ‘‘ make preparations in time of 
peace—make preparations when negotia- 
tions were going on—the Minister must 
be mad who would propose such a thing!” 
Why, when is a Government to make pre- 
paration but under such circumstances, 
and in such a position? All the prepa- 
rations made by your predecessors for the 
last fifty years, preliminary to war or in 
confirmation of peace, were preparations 
made in this same manner. You had your 
militia called out, and there was no decla- 
ration of war. There was no declaration of 
war when it was developed to a greater 
extent. It was no impediment to your ne- 
gotiations if you had increased your forces 
very largely, instead of very slightly. I have 
spoken of the year 1853; but what did you 
do in 1854, when you must have been con- 
scious for a year that war was inevitable ? 
—when you were on the point, under certain 
contingencies, of éven declaring war, which 
ultimately you did declare—when, even in 
the previous autumn, the indignant nation 
was absolutely calling on you to take de- 
cided measures, and you did even order 


was your conduct then? I ask you why, 
when you declared war, did you not take 
those measures which would have placed 
you in a very different position—which 
would have prevented great national eala- 
mities—which would have prevented the 
necessity of calling Parliament together to 
pass this Bill ? 

And, Sir, that leads me to the conduct 
of the war, which the noble Lord the Lord 
President of the Council, I think unneces- 
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sarily, brought under our consideration, 
and which the Secretary at War has in- 
dustriously brought under the considera- 
tion of the House. I leave the noble 
Lord to his eulogium on the peculiar naval 
power of England, and on the magni- 
ficent achievements which, under the well- 
considered schemes and expeditions of the 
Government, we have accomplished in the 
Baltic. But, says the noble Lord the Se- 
eretary of State, ‘‘ We are asked why did 
we go to Sebastopol ?’’ Well, I do not 
know that anybody has asked the noble 
Lord why he went to Sebastopol. I ex- 
pect that the noble Lord will some day 
tell us. I expect that the time will come 
when Her Majesty’s Ministers will give us 
ample information on the subject; but 1 
have not heard any one so presumptuous 
as to enter into any criticism upon the 
scheme and conduct of this campaign. 
I did, indeed, hear a Minister the other 
night, and a Minister, too, who is called 
a Secretary at War, offer an ingenious 
reason in vindication of the Government 
of which he is a Member, for the military 
exploits and campaigns which they had 
recommended and schemed. THe said that 
the country insisted upon their going to 
Sebastopol—certainly a most extraordi- 
nary statement. I always thought that 
Ministers were men of superior minds, 
with the advantage of peculiar and exclu- 
sive information; and that, by that com- 
bination of intellect, of experience, and 
of knowledge, they did, upon all grave 
matters, follow that course which was for 
the most advantage to the community 
whose affairs they were called upon by 
their Sovereign to guide, and who acted 
under a responsibility, not merely to the 
present, but to the future. Are we, then, 
to believe that the present Ministers are 
men who undertake expeditions of such 
great importance as an invasion of a pro- 
vince of the enemy only because public 
opinion insists upon their undertaking 
it? That, though they might think it 
vash—though they might be in complete 
ignorance of all those cireumstances which 
should guide opinion—though it was a 
leap in the dark—they were prepared to 
take it, because public opinion goaded them 
to the attempt ? Why, Sir, if that be the 
state of affairs, if these are the rules that 
regulate the conduct of prudent men like 
the Ministers of the Queen, I say, why are 
they Ministers? Why do they exist ? 
Why have they duties ? Why should they 
be responsible, if public opinion is to be the 
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sole impulse of their actions, and they are 
to undertake the most precipitate conduct 
against their own convictions, in viola- 
tion of the knowledge they possess, merely 
beeause public opinion calls on them to 
achieve that which is rash, and to accom- 
plish that which is impossible. But the 
Secretary at War said something else the 
other night. He seemed to say that not 
merely the public out-of-doors, but the 
public in-doors—that Gentlemen on this 
side of the House—Members of Parliament, 
at least—had urged the Government to 
take a decided course and invade the 
Crimea. Now, I do not say that Members 
of Parliament have not upon this subject 
given much, and, perhaps, very foolish advice 
to Her Majesty’s Ministers; but if they 
gave it, that was no reason why Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers should follow it. This, 
however, I will say, that no Gentleman on 
this side of the House ever gave that ad- 
vice to Her Majesty’s Ministers. No one 
on these benches said, ‘‘ Why do not you 
strike at the heart of the Russian Empire 
and attack Sebastopol.”” On the contrary, 
Sebastopol was only mentioned once on 
this side of the House, and that by myself. 
It was in answer to a most strange and 
startling speech of the Lord President, 
from which I, in company with hundreds, 
did understand, in the month of July, that 
he announced to Europe and to Asia, that 
the British Government had resolved upon 
invading the Crimea and besieging Sebas- 
topol. Then I did say—speaking, I am 
sure, the opinions of my Friends around 
me—that I had heard that declaration not 
only with surprise, but with consternation ; 
and I do not think that the noble Lord or 
the Secretary at War will at any rate per- 
vert that speech into an encouragement to 
undertake the siege of Sebastopol. That 
there were, no doubt, appeals made to the 
Government by Members of Parliament, 
their right faithful and trusty. Friends, I 
do not deny. Iam not responsible for the 
observations of those Gentlemen. You 
share their confidence, and they share 
yours. But if there must be a responsibi- 
lity for your conduct, which I am not now 
at all entering into—if you persist in this 
habit of shuffling off the responsibility of 
your conduct upon what is called the public, 
or Members of Parliament—let it be clearly 
understood that it was not the Conserva- ° 
tive Opposition that urged you to that 
course, and that we reserve to ourselves 
the right particularly to examine into your 
policy when the noble Lord and yourselves 
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will condescend to give us the reasons for | of the night ; but as he had all along sup- 
the course you have adopted. Sir, I feel | ported the carrying on of the war, and did 
myself that this is a subject upon which | not wish it to be supposed that, in voting 
we should touch with the utmost delicacy. | against the Motion now before the House 
Iam not going—in spite of the boastful he had changed his mind as to the pro- 
speech of the Secretary of State, or the priety of carrying on the war, he felt 
assertions of the noble Lord the President | called upon to give his reasons for op- 
of the Council—I am not going to be | posing the Bill. The opinions which 
drawn into any discussion as to the con-| he now entertained were precisely simi- 
duct of the war, as planned and schemed lar to those which he had formerly 
by the Government. I feel persuaded expressed; but he could not help think- 
that the time will come when this House ing, that if at the outset the Govern- 
will expect that upon the policy of the Go-| ment had presented a more warlike atti- 
vernment there shall be a full and com-| tude, the war might have been avoided. 
plete discussion. The country knows now He was as much prepared as any hon. 
that one of the greatest expeditions ever | Gentleman to support this or any other 
sent out by the energies of this nation, | Government in carrying on the war with 
was ordered by Her Majesty’s Ministers to | energy and vigour, but he would ask the 
invade the Crimea and besiege Sebastopol. | House if this was a motion of vigour and 
Since the expedition against Sicily by the | energy? Was it not a motion more likely 
Athenians, I do not know that there ever | to defeat the exertions of our own country- 
was an expedition from which so much was | men, by bringing them into the field with 
expected or upon which so much was|men upon whom they could not depend? 
staked. There is, unhappily, in the com-| The right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
mencement of both these expeditions, too | Buckinghamshire had given them a good 
much similarity. The schemers were arro- | account from first-rate authority of what 
gant, boastful, and over-sanguine. There the foreign troops were in the Peninsula, 
were too many generals in the Sicilian ex- | and he could corroborate the statements 
pedition — there was too little cavalry ;| of the right hon. Gentleman from the ac- 
there was a winter campaign, and there | counts which he had received from friends 
was no reserve. When Gentlemen go into| who had served in the Peninsular cam- 
the country in a few days—I understand | paign. This should be the last and not 
we are to be absent a month—there may | the first resource which the Government 
be moments when the battue is exhausted, | should fall back upon. Had they exhaust- 
and when there may be a frost. I recom-| ed all the means of the country and done 
mend Gentlemen to refresh their memory | all they could to obtain men? Was it not 
by turning to the pages of Thucydides. I | possible to obtain more men by increasing 
recommend them to read the despatch of | the age, taking a smaller stature, and giv- 
Nicias to the Athenian Assembly, when he | ing a larger bounty ? Did the Government 
says, ‘‘ Men of Athens, I know that you; mean to say that that would be throwing 
do not like to hear the truth; but under- | away money? He was decidedly of opinion 
stand this—you sent me out to be a be-| that it would be far preferable to employ- 
sieger, but, lo! I am besieged.”’ Now, | ing foreigners, to give a larger bounty and 
Sir, we know what was the end of the| procure Englishmen. It had been asked, 
Sicilian expedition. May that Divine Pro- | what would have been the fate of the battle 
vidence that has watehed over the invio-| of Inkerman if we had had these foreign- 
late island of the sage and the free save us | ers instead of our unfortunate Guards, who 
from a similar conclusion! But, at least, | had melted away in the miserable manner 
let us do now what the Athenians did even | they had, where thousands of the best sol- 
in their proud despair. They sacrificed to|diers in the world had been lost to the 
the gods, and appealed to the energies of | country for ever and for nothing? Why, 
their countrymen. We, at a moment, not,| the whole army would have been driven 
i believe, of equal danger, in a situation} into the sea. It was very gratifying 
which 1 pray may end in triumph, but}to him and to the country to find that 
still a situation of doubt, of terrible anx-| Englishmen were still Englishmen; but 
iety, even of anguish—we bring in a Bill} it was lamentable to think that such men 
in order to enlist foreign mercenaries to| men should have been so wasted. If they 
vindieate the fortunes of England! were not prepared to do anything towards 

Mr. MUNTZ said, tnat he would not] obtaining men in their own country, then 
have detained the House at that late hour | let them take the next best step, and go to 
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His noble Friend said, such a| not with any mercenaries. He (Mr. Muntz) 
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proposal would be an insult to the Emperor | supposed that most hon. Members were 


of France, but he (Mr. Muntz) could not 
view it in any such light. The Emperor 
of France had 400,000 men under arms, 
and an army of 100,000 men at Boulogne 
doing nothing, and why should their 
services not be made really useful at 
Sebastopol ? Were any such foreigners to 
be found? Did Her Majesty’s Government 
really believe in the sincerity of the Empe- 
ror of France or not? If they did not, they 
had better give up the war, for they could 
not carry it on without him; but if they 
did believe him to be sincere, then it was 
their bounden duty to make such an appli- 
eation to him. One Frenchman was worth 
half a dozen of the Germans and foreigners 
it was proposed to obtain from the petty 
Principalities of Germany and other places, 
without any nationality of their own to 
support them. It appeared, then, very 
clear to him, that he could not vote for 
this Bill. He could not vote in a party 
spirit when the interests of the nation were 
at stake ; and, if no one else voted in any 
other way than he did, there would be no 
majority for them that night. He was quite 
certain from what hon. Members had said to 
him by scores, that they were as much op- 
posed to the Bill as he was, but they must 
swallow the nauseous dose. With the Minis- 
ters it was the old story, ‘‘ If you don’t 
earry the Bill we must resign.”” Then he 
would resign. From what he knew of the 
feeling out-of-doors, the country said, 
“ Resign.”” It was quite clear somebody 
was in fault: 
possible, looking at the last six months, to 
find any Government which had ever com- 
mitted a greater number of blunders? He 
did not say whom the fault was with; it 
might be the English Government; it 
might be the French Government ; it might 
be the English general; it might be the 
French general; but some one was in 
great fault, and the Government had not 
corrected them. The noble Lord (Lord 
Palmerston said, ‘‘ We are asked why we 
went to Sebastopol ?’’ He did not ask the 
noble Lord that, for he knew they went 
there because they were afraid of saying 
they had done nothing. But he asked the 
noble Lord why did they go at such a sea- 
son, to such a climate, and with such an 
inferior foree 2? The noble Lord, the Pre- 
sident of the Council had referred them to 
the campaigns of the Duke of Marlborough 
to show that he used mercenary troops, 
but it had since been truly shown that 
Marlborough fought with allied troops and 
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and he would ask if it was | 


conversant with Marlborough’s campaigns, 
he had lately refreshed his memory with 
respect to them, and he now asked the 
noble Lord if he ever heard of Marlborough 
besieging a town on one side, leaving the 
other side open for the enemy to obtain re- 
inforeement, ammunition, and provisions 
to any extent? When Marlborough be- 
sieged Lille, he invested the city entirel 
with a besieging army, and held the Frene 
general, Villeroy, at bay with an army ot 
observation of equal force to his own. 
There was one thing more important, and 
worse in its consequences than any other, 
and he should like to know how the treaty 
was effected with Austria, by which that 
Power was allowed to take possession of 
the provinces, or who connived at it. The 
Russians were by this enabled to send 
their reinforeements to Sebastopol, while 
ithe Allies would have been better situated 
| without this interposition on the part of 
‘the Austrians. There were Generals 
| Luders, Gortchakoff, and Liprandi, with 
ithe troops who had been fighting on the 
| Danube, all released, and afterwards found 
‘fighting against our poor fellows at Sebas- 
|topol. He doubted whether any good 
| would come from the present Austrian 
| treaty. In conclusion he would repeat, 
| that he was anxious to give encouragement 
| to this or any Government that would carry 
'on the war with that vigour and efficiency 
|due to the honour of the country, but he 
| could not vote for the present measure, 
which he believed would be worse than 
useless, and only deceive both the army 
and the nation. 

Mr. DEEDES said, he was anxious to 
answer one appeal which had been made 
by the noble Lord the President of the 
Council to those hon. Members who, like 
himself, had many near and dear to him 
now engaged in the war, and enduring 
great hardships and privations. Tlow, 
asked the noble Lord, could they vote 
against a measure calculated to give relief 
to the persons so engaged? In putting 
the appeal in that way, the noble Lord 
begged the question altogether. If there 
were no other means of affording relief, it 
might then be a question whether the pri- 
vate feelings of hon. Members would jus- 
tify them in giving a vote contrary to their ° 
public opinion. He contended, however, 
that this was not the only measure to which 
recourse could be had. He would not speak 
of it as being unconstitutional, as that 








point had been already discussed; but it 
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was constitutionally objectionable, and if 
it was not proved to be of paramount ne- 
cessity they were not bound to vote for it. 
Ile would give his vote to-night from a 
conviction that if he gave it otherwise it 
would not be consistent with the best in- 
terests of the country—that it would not 
be in accordance with the feelings of his 
constituents, and would not justify himself 
to his conscience when he laid his head 
upon his pillow. 

Sm JOUN FITZGERALD: Sir, I 
shall support this Bill, considering it one 
of the most vital importance to the Go- 
vernment that it should be carried, to en- 
able them to carry on this war with the 
energy it requires. 

Sir, I consider the objections made to 
this Bill as chimerieal and delusive, found- 
ed on a supposition that a prejudice exists 
in the minds of the people of this country 
of incorporating foreigners in our Army ; 
but those feelings, if they ever did exist, 
are now completely extinguished ; a long 
peace, together with the frequent inter- 
course that has taken place between the se- 
veral countries of Europe, has in a manner 
fraternised the people of different nations, 
and there is now but one common sentiment 
that unites them—hatred to oppression. 

In conjunction with France, we have 
assailed the enemy at a point on which the 
hopes and ambitious views of Russia have 
been fixed against Turkey, from the days of 
Catherine; and we have to expect that Rus- 
sia, containing a population of 70,000,000 
inhabitants, under the absolute sway of 
the Emperor, will defend the Crimea with 
the whole foree of his empire. 

This being the case, and also the pre- 
sent position of our forces in that quarter, 
let me ask if we are doing justice to our 
army so employed, to refuse our support 
to a measure brovght forward by the Go- 
vernment, solely for the purpose of bring- 
ing the war to an honourable and speedy 
conclusion. 

Every State in Europe has adopted means 
to recruit its army, and to replace those 
losses which war inevitably causes. 

Prussia has her landwehr, France her 
conscription; but let me remark that 
France—the first military Power in Europe, 
and allowed to be the most conversant in 
military questions—does France consider, 
even with her numerous population, the 
conscription to keep up her army effective 
in the field of action sutticient? No. 
France has resorted to a foreign legion, 
in addition to the eonscription. 

Every person who has read the history 

Mr. Deedes 
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of the Peninsular war must appreciate the 
services of the German Legion, and in 
consequence of the Confederation of the 
Rhine, under the protection of the Em- 
peror Napoleon, they often fought, under 
most trying circumstances, German against 
German being often opposed to each other 
in the field of battle; but this is not hap- 
pily the case at present ; all through Ger- 
many the people are ready, heart and 
hand, to join to overthrow despotism wher- 
ever it may be established; and as this 
war, on our part, is to protect a weaker 
Power against a stronger that wishes to 
subdue it, there can be but one opinion 
that the Germans who offer us their ser- 
vices will do their duty with faithfulness 
and hearty good will. 

I myself have served during the last 
war for eleven years in a German rifle 
regiment, and for the chief part of that 
time in command of it, the late 5th bat- 
talion of the 60th Regiment. At the siege 
of Badajos, who formed the covering party 
to the troops employed in the trenches at 
the storming of Badajos?—Who went in 
front of the forlorn hope to escalade the 
castle ?—the 5th battalion 60th Regiment. 
Can any one read the orders of the late 
Duke of Wellington, relating to the ser- 
vices of this battalion in the Peninsula, 
and not agree with me that most valuable 
assistance can be obtained by the enlist- 
ment of foreigners ? 

I therefore entreat hon. Members now 
present to ponder well in their minds 
before they give their vote on this ques- 
tion. If rejected, I much fear the hands 
of Government will be so shackled as to 
impede their plans of action, for in the posi- 
tion the country is placed, with regard to the 
keeping up an effective force in the Crimea, 
I maintain it is impossible to do so without 
the aid of a Foreign Enlistment Bill. 

Lorp JONN RUSSELL: Sir, the 
right hon. Member for Buckinghamshire 
has said that we have endeavoured to 
throw off from our own shoulders the re- 
sponsibility of the expedition to the Cri- 
mea, and to attribute it to publie opinion 
and to the statements of some Members of 
this House. I beg leave to say, on behalf 
of Her Majesty’s Government, that they 
wish to throw off no part of the respousi- 
bility ; as the Executive Government, it 
belonged to them to decide whether such 
an expedition should be undertaken—they 
considered the question very deeply, and 
in their opinion it was a measure caleu- 
lated to promote the sucecss of the war. 
But with regard to the measure now be- 
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fore the Ilouse, the responsibility will not 
be that alone of the Executive Govern- 
ment; they have brought it forward con- 
ceiving that it would tend to the success 
of the war, and let us see what has been 
said in opposition. The noble Lord oppo- 
site (Lord Stanley) said that he with great 
reluctance came forward to oppose that 
which the Government thought necessary 
to the conduct of the war; other hon. 
Gentlemen have stated the same relue- 
tance ;---but no hon. Member appeared to 
have fairly considered the present situation 
of affairs, nor the remedies to be applied. 
Now, the state of affairs is this; you have 
voted—and frankly and liberally voted—a 
large number of men, but you have not by 
that vote obtained the number of men you 
wished to recruit, for no less than 20,000 
men have fallen short of the vote; besides 
this, many of those who were recruited 
were so young as to be called, as they 
were —and properly so—by my noble 
Friend, mere boys. [‘* Hear, hear!’’] The 
right hon. Gentleman says that is not a 
fair statement, and that hon. Members 
know that it is not so; but I will tell you 
that my Lord Raglan, writing from the 
Crimea, complains that those sent out to 
him as drafts to join the regiments were 
so young, being below eighteen years of 
age, that soon after landing many were 
obliged to be sent into the hospital, and 
could not be introduced into his ranks. 
Then we are told in reply, that the whole 
country is for carrying on the war with 
vigour, and we are asked, why not rely on 
the country? These are grave but very 
vague terms. No doubt there are many 
landowners and merchants and others who 
declare in favour of the war, who support 
the Patriotic Fund, and who will make 
great sacrifices in order to promote a vigo- 
rous prosecution of the war;—but if the 
country wants soldiers, they are not of the 
station or age to enlist, and, therefore, all 
this enthusiasm, though good, does not 
give the 10,000 men you are in want of. 
Some hon. Gentleman had said—why not 
ask for more men? It would have had a 
very great appearance to have come and 
asked for 50,000 men. We should have 
been much applauded for our vigour; but 
to have asked for additional men, with 
20,000 short of the number already voted, 
would have been absurd. Well, then, it 
is said, lower the standard and increase 
the bounty, and extend the age. The 
standard has been lowered, the bounty has 
been inereased, men have been allowed to 
enlist up to thirty years of age. You 
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might say, allow men to enlist at thirty- 
five years of age; but the number of men 
who would come forward between thirty 
and thirty-five years of age would be very 
small, for the number between those ages 
is not near so great as between other pe- 
riods. Such being the ease, with these 
very doubtful expedients only suggested, 
we have ventured to propose, conforming 
to the precedent of the last war, that we 
should be enabled to get men from foreign 
countries. It is said, ‘‘ You may rely on 
the enthusiasm of the country, and men 
will be fortheoming.”” You might just as 
well say, ‘‘ Do not go to Liege for Minié 
rifles, for there is plenty of ore and coal in 
the country, and in time we may obtain 
the rifles.”’ No doubt this would be the 
case if sufficient time were afforded, and 
just in the same manner these men would 
be converted into soldiers if sufficient time 
were given; but the question is whether, 
within the next four months, we could ob- 
tain an additional supply. It has also been 
asked what would have been the effect if 
we had had some of these Germans at 
Inkerman? Why, if we had had there 
some 10,000 such men as fought under 
the Duke of Wellington in various battles, 
I should say that we should have had an 
addition to our brave infantry which would 
have been of great service, and that the 
bloodshed on the part of our army would 
have been much less. The right hon. 
Gentleman mentions various occasions in 
which desertions of German soldiers have 
taken place; but there was one thing he 
omitted, and avery important one—nawely, 
that there was a custom that the German 
prisoners who were brought to this coun- 
try were allowed to go back and enter the 
German regiments; these German prison- 
ers having served in the French army, 
finding the discipline of our army irksome 
to them, went back again to the French. 
It is not such a force that we propose to 
collect. The right hon. Gentleman read 
instances, from the Duke of Wellington’s 
Despatches, of fourteen deserters, eleven 
of whom were caught, one shot, and two 
escaped, and there he ended; but the 
letter to which he referred gues on to say, 
that they were men who had only joined 
the regiment two days; that they were 
prisoners who had been enlisted, but it 
was desirable not to have in that army - 
enlisted deserters. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman found it convenient to omit these 
passages. Here is another passage which, 
likewise, the right hon. Gentleman took 
care not to quote— 
X 2 
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“The desertion is terrible, and is quite incon- 
ecivable, particularly among the British troops. 
I am not astonished that the foreigners should go, 
as those who enlisted the foreigners for Govern- 
vernment have taken them in general from the 
prisons.” 


Such was the ingenious way in which the 
right hon. Gentleman read extracts from 
these despatches ; but we know very well 
that the Duke of Wellington said, not 
only in 1852, but also in repeated de- 
spatches, that he admired the courage of 
the German troops. In one place he says, 
*“*T wish I had 3,000 cavalry, either Bri- 
tish or German ;’’ and he placed, in fact, 
the greatest reliance on these troops; and 
then the right hon. Gentleman gets up 
some case where German prisoners had 
been enlisted, and chooses that as a fair 
sample of the Duke’s opinions. We were 
told, not very long ago, in the public pa- 
pers, upon the authority of the hon. Baro- 
net the Member for Lincolnshire (Sir John 
Trollope), that there was great enthusiasm 
in Germany against the Russians, and in 
behalf of the Western Powers, and the 
Government thought it was possible, seeing 
that such enthusiasm existed, to find a 
considerable body of men who, having been 
already trained to arms, would be of use 
as an addition to the foree which is now 
serving in the Crimea. The hon. Gentle- 
man who spoke last referred to the French. 
Undoubtedly, the Emperor of the French 
has said that whatever troops he had ready 
to go he should be ready to send to the 
Crimea, but would it be just if we were to 
say—‘* Knowing how cordial an ally you 
are, we will make no exertions, but we will 
rely entirely on the French army in order 
to reinforce the forces in the Crimea.”’ 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Buckinghamshire has aceused me of hav- 
ing avoided any reference to the campaign. 
Now, I do not wish to go into details re- 
specting what has occurred since the be- 
ginning of the war; but I think, if hon. 
Gentlemen will look for a moment to re- 
sults, they will find that there have been 
few occasions in which, this country hay- 
ing been only nine months at war, the 
results were so considerable as those which 
have now been obtained. At the end of the 
last war, after various combats, we were ex- 
ceedingly satisfied and proud because we 


found ourselves complete masters of the sea | 


and because the enemy could not come out 
of their ports. Lord Nelson and Lord Col- 
lingwood did not think of going in and 
destroying Cadiz; it was never thought 
necessary that the gallant fleet which was 
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always in the Channel should destroy Brest 
and other ports of the French ; but now it 
; seems that that which was a triumph at 
| the end of the last war—that we have ob- 
tained the complete mastership of the sea, 
and succeeded in inclosing the enemy in 
his harbours—is rather a matter of re- 
proach. I beg to submit to you the pre- 
| Sent position of the Emperor of Russia. 
| What is the situation of his fleets? He 
| has a great marine force, a fleet of some 
| twenty-seven sail of the line in one place, 
|and another fleet of eighteen sail of the 
line in another place; in time of peace 
| sailing about with great show and splen- 
;dour ; but the moment war is declared, 
these fleets are shut up in their harbours. 
| Is that a very honourable or creditable po- 
i sition ? Is it not rather a very humiliating 
| position for a naval Power? You speak 
of long negotiations ; but let us remember 
what were the pretensions of the Emperor 
of Russia at the commencement. ‘The 
Emperor of Russia then pretended to get 
the signature of a note from the Sultan, 
which the Sultan’s Ministers declared was 
entirely subversive of his independence. 
Does he require that now? He has en- 
tirely given up any pretensions to it. The 
Emperor of Russia said, ‘‘ Yes, I will oe- 
eupy the Principalities as a material gua- 
rantec.”’ But does he oecupy tliem now ? 
There were certain terms laid down in 
protocols at Vienna. The Eniperor of 
Russia said, “I will not accept them.” 
A few months afterwards he declared him- 
self ready to assent to them. The allies 
have gone on, and they agreed upon cer- 
tain conditions with Austria, to which they 
also obtained the assent of Prussia, un- 
willing as’ Prussia is to do anything un- 
palatable at St. Petersburg, before they 
were sent to the Emperor of Russia. The 
Emperor of Austria then sent these condi- 
tions to St. Petersburg. What was the 
reply of the Emperer of Russia? He sent, 
through Count Nesselrode, a haughty and 
indignant reply, that these conditions were 
destructive to the power of Russia, that 
they were such conditions as could only be 
aceepted after a long and disastrous war, 
and that it would be humiliating in Russia 
to agree to them. But what is the lan- 
guage of Russia now ? The Russian Mi- 
nister declared at Vienna, only the other 
day, that the Emperor is willing to accept 
unreservedly, in the words in which they 
are expressed, these propositions as the 
basis of the conditions, which in August 
last he had indignantly rejected. Well, 
Sir, is that a triumphant position for Rus- 
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sia, or one that is humiliating for us? We 
are carrying on, no doubt, military opera- 
tions of great hazard. The Government 
undertook it believing, as many naval and 
military men in Franee and England be- 
lieved, that the facilities of attacking Se- 
bastopol were greater than they have 
turned out to be, and, in consequence, 
there has been a degree of privation and 
hardship among our troops, and, at the 
same time, the necessity for displaying a 
degree of courage which has hardly ever 
been paralleled in the history of the world. 
I am quite ready to admit that they were 
mistaken in their estimate, and that high 
military and naval authorities, both of Eng- 
Jand and France, were also mistaken in 
their estimate of the strength of Sebasto- 
poi. Sir, the right hon. Gentleman gloats 
over the prospect of disaster, and he falls 
to the pages of his Thucydides for omens 
of the calamities that happened to the 
Athenian Army. I do not envy him his 
satisfaction. I still trust that the British 
army will remain to be victorious—that 
the flags of England and France will float 
in triumph over the walls of Sebastopol-— 
and that these two great nations fighting 
in the cause of the liberties of Europe and 
of European civilisation, will still triumph 
over every obstacle that numbers and bar- 
barism can oppose te them. 

CotoxeL SIBTHORP rose to protest 
against the Bill. Whilst bearing testimony 
to the gallantry of the German Legion in 
the last war, he still thought the measure 
now proposed was a gross insult to the 
people of this country, at the same time 
that it displayed our weakness to Russia. 
England did not require the aid of foreign 
mereenaries in this war. She might safely 
trust her cause to the gallantry and cou- 
rage of her own population ; and he firmly 
believed that in one fortnight as many as 
40,000 good and true Englishmen might 
be raised ready to fight the battles of the 
country in any part of the world. The 
noble Lord was unfortunately no soldier, 
and consequently had no feeling with the 
soldier. The measure was an underhanded 
measure—a low, dirty, mean, paltry, cow- 
ardly measure—a measure unworthy of an 
English Government. He had no confi- 
dence whatever in any of the Members of 
that Government, with the single exception 
of the noble Lord the Home Secretary. 
With that exception, the Lord have mercy 
on such a set! 

Tue Marquess or BLANDFORD said, 
he wished before the Ilouse divided to 
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make an appeal to the Government on a 
subject of importance. No one who had 
heard the debate could help feeling the deep 
solemnity and uncertainty of the position 
in which they were placed. He had no 
intention to diminish the responsibility of 
Government in this measure. Theirs was 
the responsibility, and on them let it rest. 
He wished to make one appeal to the noble 
Lord, connected with the Motion on the 
notice paper of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the University of Dublin. 
He would suggest that Government should 
take into its serious consideration the pro- 
priety of preparing a public form of prayer 
in the present emergency. 

Question put. 

The Iouse divided :—Ayes 241 ; Noes 
202 : Majority 39. 

[The List of the Ayres and Nogs will be 
found in the ArrenpIx at the end of this 
Volume. } 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read 2°. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL proposed going 
into Committee upon the Bill this day 
(Wednesday), but he thought it would be 
convenient if the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite would state what course he in- 
tended to pursue with regard to the future 
stages of the Bill. 

Mr. DISRAELI said, that the course 
he should prefer would be that the noble 
Lord should postpone the Committee until 
after Christmas. The measure had not 
been long enough before the country, and 
had been very quickly hurried through 
a second reading. With regard to the 
course he should pursue, he could only say 
that he should be in his place, and would 
offer every opposition to the further pro- 
gress of the Bill. 

Lill committed for this day (Wednes- 
day). 

Adjourned at a quarter before Two 
o'clock. 


Savings Banks. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, December 20, 1854. 


Minutes.] New Wait—For Norwich v. Samuel 
Morton Peio, Esq., Steward of Hempholme. 
New Member Sworn—For Marylebone, Viscount 
Ebrington. 

Punic Lirts.—1° Episcopal and Capitular Es- 
tates ; Spirits (Ireland) Act Amendment; Pub-. 
lic Libraries and Museums. 


CONSOLIDATED FUND.—SAVINGS-BANKS, 
Tur CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER moved that the House should go 
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into Committee to consider the following 
Resolution, which stood on the paper:— 


“That it is expedient to create a charge on the 
Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland in respect of the sums 
due to Savings Banks and Friendly Socicties, and 
to provide for the payment of interest thereon to 
the Commissioners of the National Debt at 3 per 
centum per annum ; and, also, to make provision 
out of the said Consolidated Fund, or by Exche- 
quer Bills or Exchequer Bonds, for any ditference 
which may-+now or hereafter exist between the 
assets in the hands of the Commissioners for the 
Reduction of the National Debt in respect of 
Savings Banks and Friendly Societies, and the 
liabilities thereon ; and, also, for the interest no 
such Exchequer Bills or Exchequer Bonds.” 


Mr. ILENLEY said, he must put it to 
the right hon. Gentleman whether it was 
decent at that particular period of the Ses- 
sion, and under the present circumstances, 
to make a motion of this kind, from the 
terms of which it was not very clearly to 
be ascertained what were the scope and 
object of the right hon. Gentleman’s in- 
tentions. It was a Resolution which af- 
fected many thousands, nay, he might 
truly say, millions of the people of this 
country, and he (Mr. Henley) considered 
it by no means fair to bring on a motion 
like the one now before the House without 
due notice to that the Opposition side of the 
House. The right hon. Gentleman pro- 
posed to deal with the important cireum- 
stances of the Savings Banks when Par- 
liament was supposed to have come to- 


gether for an object entirely different. Ile | 


must therefore beg to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman, before Mr. Speaker left the 
Chair, to state to the House what was the 
urgent necessity or the reason at all that 
should induce him to bring on at such a 
time and in such a mode, such a question. 
They had heard a great deal, at former 
times and in former years, of tampering 
with Savings Banks money, and of Stoek- 
jobbing with those funds; and really and 
truly, if they were to have this kind of 
motion thrust upon the country in that 
way, it was difficult to suppose that there 
must not be some object of the kind in 
view. Ile put it to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, if he chose to persist in the mo- 
tion, whether he should not give some 
statement to the House before Mr. Speaker 
was called upon to leave the Chair, in ex- 
planation of what his object was, and what 
was the necessity that the matter should 
be brought on at that period of the Ses- 
sion of Parliament, when it was impossible 
that it could receive the consideration 
The Ciancellor of the Exchequer 
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which it ought to receive, and when it was 
impossible for any Member of Parliament 
—however anxious he might be to do 


| so-— to communicate with the parties 


who were immediately interested in the 
matter. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER: I believe, Sir, that in moving 
that you should leave the Chair without 
any statement from myself, I pursue the 
course which is uniformly taken on all 
questions of Finance. The principle on 
which the House provides that on matters of 
Finance there shall be a preliminary Com- 
mittee rests upon the very same maxim of 
good sense which dictates that the first 
statement on a question of Finance should 
be made in that Committee, because, if 
the Minister should make a statement be- 
fore Mr. Speaker leaves the Chair he 
might as well introduce a ill; and the 
object of the preliminary Committee is 
that there should be the freest possible 
discussion on the first stage of that mea- 
sure of Finance. For that reason I made 
the motion; and you must perceive that 
it is more convenient to the House to 
make the statement before the Committee 
that commits the House to nothing, and 
where I can make any explanation that is 
necessary, than that I should make the 
statement, contrary to all rules of prece- 
dent, and to the convenience of the House. 
To me it is the same thing which course [ 
pursue; of ecurse, when Mr. Speaker 
leaves the Chair I shall explain to the 
Committee the measure I mean to pro- 
pose. 

After a short discussion, in which Sir 
Uf. Willoughby and Mr. Spooner objected 
to the necessity for then bringing forward 
the question, 

Mr. HENLEY said, that if they were 
not called upon to vote on the Resolution 
he could have no possible objection to Mr. 
Speaker leaving the Chair. 

Tur CHANCELLOR or tre EXCHE- 
QUER: The motive 1 have in view is, 
simply and singly, the convenience of the 
House, and when we go into Committee it 
will be for hon. Members to judge whether 
they shall take any Vote now or go into 
a discussion. If it should then be the 
sentiment of the Committee that I should 
postpone the Vote, I shall have no objec- 
tion to do so. 

IIouse then went into Committec, Mr. 
Bouverie in the Chair. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or me EXCHE- 
QUER: Mr. Bouverie, the step which I 
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have proposed to the House that it should 
take to-day is one which, as I have said, 
appeared to me to be dictated by a censi- 
deration for the convenience of the House, 
by that test alone | wish it to be tried. It 
is perfectly true that no financial statement 
is about to be made on the part of the 
Government; the statement I am about to 
make is not a financial statement in the 
ordinary sense of the term. It is purely a 
statement with regard to a system of regu- 
lation ; it has nothing to do with taxes, 
either with their imposition or alteration ; 
and it has nothing whatever to do with 
Supply or with the Ways or Means of the 
Government ; it is a matter relating to the 
administrative department to which I anti- 
cipate the ready assent of Parliament, and 
therefore, so far it is not a financial state- 
ment. Now, with respect to the question 
of bringing it on at the present moment. 
They had heard much of late years on the 
subject of the arrangement of business. 
They had all felt that there were great de- 
fects in the mode of carrying on the busi- 
ness, so far as the arrangement and distri- 
bution of it are concerned, and different 
Governments at different times have come 
under much censure for not contributing, 
themselves, sufficiently to the expedition 
and due distribution of business. Now one 
of the greatest flaws and faults in our mode 
of proceeding is, that at the commence- 
ment of the Session, when we mect for the 
transaction of business, we are not usually 
prepared for it, and that many wecks 
elapse before we come to the discussion of 
it. What is done in consequence in this 
short Session? Several hon. Gentlemen 
have got leave to lay Bills on the table, 
and not many minutes have elapsed since 
an individual Member of this House was 
permitted to lay on the table, on his own 
responsibifity, and to have read a first time 
a Bill of importance infinitely transcending 
anything you can attach to this Resolution. 
My noble Friend the Member for Woodstock 
(the Marquess of Blandford) has presented 
a Bill for the entire reconstruction of the 
episcopal and capitular system, and that 
Bill has been now placed on the paper for 
a second reading after the recess. I will 
now come to the question before us. It is 
one of those questions that require, under 
the forms of the House, a preliminary Re- 
solution, but the forms of the House do 
not permit me to place with regularity or 
propriety in that preliminary Resolution 
the explanatory matter and the accom- 
panying enactments which it is absolutely 
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necessary should be before the House in 
order that it should understand them ; and 
therefore my hon. Friend the Member for 
North Warwickshire (Mr. Spooner) said, 
with very great justice, that he could not 
understand this Resolution. I am_ not 
surprised at that declaration; and if 
my hon. Friend had any experience 
in legislation relating to matters of 
finance, and regarding the custody and 
eare of public money, he would know that 
the technica! language in which these Re- 
solutions are framed is language extremely 
difficult to make explanatory in itself. 
My object is to give that explanation, if it 
be according to the view of the House ; 
but if it be not according to the view of 
the House, then I have nothing to say, 
for the House is the best judge of what is 
for its own convenience. My whole pur- 
pose is to have the measure printed, and 
cousidered during the recess, so that hon. 
Gentlemen may be in a full condition to 
consider its principle with advantage when 
we meet after the recess. That is my in- 
tention ; but if the House be of a different 
opinion, it is the best judge of its own 
business. Observe what the Resolution is, 
and it will be made clear to you that this 
is not a financial statement. The Resolu- 
tion is simply a Resolution which is neces- 
sary by the rules of this House as the 
foundation of one or more clauses of a Bill 
which I shall propose to introduce, but 
which will contain a number of other 
clauses, a view of which it is absolutely 
necessary for the House to have to com- 
prehend the whole scope of the measure. 
The object of the Bill is to meet various 
difficulties and objections that have often 
been felt with regard to the money—com- 
monly called the savings banks money— 
that at present is held by the Government. 
That which concerns the management of 
the savings banks, and the regulation of 
the rate of interest to be paid to depositors 
and the nature of the guarantee to be 
given to depositors, is a most important 
subject, in which I think Gentlemen in this 
House feel a deep interest; and it is a 
subject on which I propose to present an- 
other Bill to the House, but that is entirely 
a distinct matter from the present Resolu- 
tion, and from that which the present Re- 
solution contemplates. With the interests 
of savings bank depositors I have now 
nothing to do, except in this indirect 
form, that I hope by the Bill to make 
the title of the depositors in law—(I 
will not say better in substance, for it 
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could not be better in substance)—but to | 
make it in law more perfect, and to give | 
them a better remedy for asserting their 
rights. The present Bill has reference to | 
the custody of the money of the savings- | 
banks. The Committee must bear in mind 
that at the present time there are two 
modes by which you might receive and 
manage the moneys of the savings-bank 
depositors, and of the depositors of friendly 
societies. You might receive them as their 
agent, invest them on their account, trans- 
act their business for them, and leave to 
them the risk of loss and the chance of 
gain on those investments. That would 
be one mode of proceeding, and unfortu- 
nately, from the present state of the law, 
so much anxiety has been introduced into 
the subject that a great number of people, 
and even Members of this House, are still 
under the impression that that is the mode | 
of proceeding adopted by the law; but the 
fact is, that the principle of the law, though 
the application of it is imperfect, is found- | 
ed upon an opposite mode of proceeding— | 
namely, this, that when you have received 


| 


the money of a savings-bank depositor you | 
have made a contract with him, not to act | 
as his agent, not to invest the money on | 
his account, and leave him to the risk of | 
loss or chance of gain on such investment, | 
but you have contracted with him to keep 
his money for him, to repay his money | 
when he wants it, and to allow him a cer- | 
tain amount of interest. That is to say, 
you profess to manage the deposits as ma- 








hands of the State it is the money of the 
State; but what the savings-bank deposi- 
tor has a right to expect is, that his money 
should be rendered back to him when call- 
ed for, and with a legal rate of interest. 
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given, and what he has a right to—that 
is, in the state of a deposit with the pub- 
lic. In assimilating the practice to that 
of other banking establishments, I do not 
say the Resolution proposes the adoption 
of the precise conditions on which money 
is given to them, but I speak merely of 
the form, and I thus seek to get rid of 
the very great and mischievous misappre- 
hension which pervades the country, that 
savings-bank depositors are liable to suffer 
by the fluctuation of the publie stocks, that 
being a misapprehension which I may anti- 
cipate with confidence is a very great evil. 
It is exceedingly to be desired that we’ 
should give to the savings-bank depositor, 
not only the best title, but the clearest and 
most effectual title in law that in practice 
we can devise. That is the object I have 
in view, and that object will be promoted if, 
instead of taking the money of the savings- 
bank depositor and putting it into the form 
of stock, which he confusedly thinks is at- 
tended with risks, we make him understand 
that the money he gives he has a right to 
get back, with a certain—that is a legal 
rate of interest. It is impossible for me ~ 
to convey to the Committee the same view 
that I could convey to the House if I had 
the Bill on the table, but I point out the 
main objects of it, which are to bring into 
a clear and desirable form the obligations 
of the State to the savings-bank depositors. 
I shall venture now to refer to another 
I have stated on former occasions 
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that powers unnecessarily large over this 


vested in the Commissioners of the Na- 
tional Debt—that is, practically, in the 
hands of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
—and I now propose by this Pill to limit 
the exercise of those powers. Those powers 





Now, the real object of this Resolution is| will continue in force with regard to so 
this—to reduce that obligation and that | much of stock and public securities as the 


| 

nagers or bankers, and while ii is in aS mass of public securities have been 
| 

contract of the State with the savings- | National Debt Commissioners may continue 


bank depositor to that simple form which | 
is adopted by every banker. Anybody 
who has moncy in a bank understands 
perfectly well the conditions on which it 
is held. It is held as money payable on 
eall, with or without interest, as the case 
may be. What I propose is, that as re- 
spects the bulk of the funds received from 
savings-bank depositors, they shall be held 
in this country as they are held in other | 
countries, not in the complicated form of | 
stock and other public securities—though | 
it may be necessary to retain a portion of 
them in that form—but in a state in which 
every man will understand what he has: 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 





to hold, but so far as regards the great 
mass of the assets, that will be represented 
by an open asset credit, and the movement 
of those funds up and down will cease to 
be dependent on the will of the Finance 
Minister. They will then move upwards 
and downwards entirely according to the 
money received from the depositors or the 
money drawn by them, but the will of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer will have no- 
thing whatever to do with them. I hope, 
therefore, that the views of the hon. Ba- 
ronet opposite (Sir H. Willoughby) will be 
met by the measure I propose to submit to 
the House, One effect of the Bill will be 
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this, there will be this advantage—and not | your own convenience, and I leave the 
a slight advantage—which will be obtained | matter in the hands of the Committee. 


by the substitution of a simple charge on 
the Consolidated Fund for a great mass 
of public securities—there will be a consi- 
derable saving of public money, and there 
will be the further advantage that we shall 
thereby do something towards relieving the 
exceedingly great accumulations of pay- 
ments on the quarter days. One of the 
objects of the measure is, that the interest 
payable on those deposits, instead of being 
paid on the four quarter days as at present, 
will be paid, on the contrary, at a more con- 
venient period, namely, the 20th of Novem- 
ber, the middle of the quarter, the best time 
to pay it, and thus relieve the pressure on 
the quarter day. Another point is this— 
at present, unfortunately, the statement of 
your National Debt account is not a true 
and accurate statement, because in that 
National Debt account you appear to be in- 
debted in respect of savings banks only 
in respect to the amount of stock that 
happens to be held by the Commissioners ; 
but that is not the real amount of the 
debt—the real amount of the debt is their 





liability to the savings bank trustees, which | 


consists of the whole money received, with | the Exchequer. 
It is} we can have before us the scheme of the 


the legal interest that has accrued. 


| The right hon. Gentleman then placed the 
Resolution in the hands of the Chairman. 

Sm HENRY WILLOUGHBY: If it 
be intended to report progress without 
coming to any discussion upon the Re- 
solution, my observations will be very 
short. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: Without a preliminary Resolu- 
tion I cannot bring in a Bill. My desire 
is to lay the measure before the Com- 
mittee, and to give the hon. Baronet and 
others the most convenient opportunity of 
considering the measure during the recess, 
so that they shall be fully able to discuss 
the principle of it after the recess. Of 
course, I cannot do that without the Re- 
solution, and whether the Committee shall 
think fit to negative the Resolution, and 
to thrust over the further consideration of 
the question until it is jostled by a hundred 
other subjects, at a later period of the Ses- 
sion, is a matter for their consideration. 

Mr. DISRAELI: I trust that the Com- 
mittee will assent to the proposal of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
It is quite impossible that 


a great public object that we should make ; Government without this preliminary ope- 


a statement of that debt veracious and | 
accurate, and by the Bill that I propose to 
introduce, founded upon this Resolution 
in its most important parts, I shall provide 
for the statement of the balance of the 
assets and liabilities of the National Debt 
Commissioners once a year, which will be 
immediately after the 20th of November, 
so that when I give a statement it will be 
a statement, as nearly as may be, accurate 
and conclusive. I have stated to the Com- 
mittee how much I desire them to under- 
stand the nature of my object at the pre- 
sent moment. My object has been to pre- 
sent to the House a measure for which 
I most confidently anticipate their full and 
most unqualified approval in its general 
scope and object. I wish to be able to 
put this measure into the hands of Mem- 
bers at once, that they may have an oppor- 
tunity of considering ‘it during the recess. 
I shall, in addition, move this Bill in the 
House, and ask the opinion of the House 
on the principle of it, at the most con- 
venient time after the recess, namely, at a 
period before the financial statement is 
made, and when you will have the best op- 
portunity of considering its merits. But 
you are the best judge of what will be for 





ration. Iam glad to find that the right 


!hon. Gentleman has directed his mind to 


the subject of savings banks, and 1 think 
the step he is taking is of great import- 
ance. Without pledging ourselves to sup- 
port the measure, I will say that I think 
it must be for the interest of the publie, 
and agrecable to the Committee, that the 
Resolution should be passed. 

Mr. HENLEY said, that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had stated what he had never heard 
stated before, either in that House or out 
of it, namely, that there was a difficulty in 
the law as to the claim of depositors in 
savings banks, which would prevent them 
from getting their money back in full tale 
and weight, with interest. The right hon. 
Gentleman, it was true, added that the 
depositor would have no difficulty in that 
House in recovering his money, because 
the depositor might - rely on the good faith 
of Parliament. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tir EXCHE- 
QUER said, he had not intended to make ° 
the statement ascribed to him. 

Mr. HENLEY: He would, then, say 
not another word on that subject. With 
respect to the question before the Commit- 
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tee he might be excused for not having 
a very clear understanding of what was in- 
tended, because the right hon. Gentleman 
himsclf said, he did not intend, on the pre- 
sent occasion, to make a full explanation of 
his proposal, and it certainly would be very 
desirable for the House to have the project 
in black ard white before it. Ile hoped 
the measure would have the effect of pre- 
venting for the future that tampering 
which, from time to time, if it had not 
actually taken place, had, at any rate, 
apparently occurred on the part of various 
Gentlemen in charge of the public finances, 
in consequence of the shifting and shuffling 
of funded property or some other of the 
public securities; by which, he believed, 
the property itself had always been di- 
minished, though the depositor was not 
affected by that operation, because to him 
the public faith was pledged. He should 
not object to the passing of the Resolution 
at the present time, upon the clear under- 
standing that the House was by no means 
pledged to any principle, before having an 
opportunity of considering the Bill. 

Mr. H. HERBERT: The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer said he intended to introduce two 
measures, one relating to the management 
of savings banks, and the other to the 
custody of deposits. Are we to have two 
Bills; and, if so, will both those Bills be 
laid upon the table of the Iouse imme- 
diately, to enable us to have an oppor- 
tunity of judging of both schemes during 
the recess ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER: I propose to lay the first Bill on 
the table of the House to-morrow or next 
day; but as to the Bill for the manage- 
ment of the savings banks, I do not pro- 
pose to introduce it until after the recess ; 
but ample time will be given for the con- 
sideration of it. 

Sm HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, he 
thought the right hon. Gentleman had 
hardly done justice to the annual accounts 
of the national debt that were presented 
to the House, for in them the liability of 
the country was clearly stated. The right 
hon. Gentleman said it was limited to the 
quantity of stock held, but there was a 
distinct column which stated the existing 
deficiency at the present moment. There 


were about 36,000,0001. sterling belonging 

to the savings banks and friendly societies ; 

and on the 20th of November, 1853, 

taking the stock at the price of the day, 

there was a deficiency of 2,723,000, and 
Mr. Henley 
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the Committee must be perfectly aware 
that the public would have to pay the defi- 
ciency, whatever it might be. With re- 
gard to the principle that had been laid 
down as to savings banks ; he was perfectly 
aware of the nature of the contract, but 
then he thought that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman must see there was a very import- 
ant question for the consideration of the 
depositors, and that was that the amount of 
the interest depended upon the state of the 
account. [‘‘No, no! ’’| Why it was quite 
clear, and if they referred to the earlier ac- 
counts of the savings banks they would see 
that a much higher rate of interest was then 
paid, and that now the rate of interest is 
much lower. The right hon. Gentleman 
proposed to deal with the money as if it 
were placed in a bank on eall, but in all 
those cases the interest varied with the in- 
terest on money, and they were now called 
upon to reduce the rate of interest payable 
to depositors in savings banks from 3/. 5s. 
to 3l.. [Tue CHANCELLOR oF THE Excne- 
quer : ‘No, no!”’] The right hon. Gentle- 
man had also omitted one important view of 
the case. It was intended that the savings 
banks money should be held by certain 
Gentlemen upon a solemn trust, but all of 
them, except the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, had ceased to watch over this fund, 
and it had become an engine of state fi- 
nance. The trust consequently had been 
grossly abused. They could not confide in 
the financial Minister a large sum of money, 
except under the most complete control of 
the House, and the strongest provision of 
the law, and any enactment that would 
prevent the possibility of abuse would meet 
his support. What that [louse should do 
was, to place the capital of the savings 
banks in safe hands, in order that it should 
be looked after. Ie would ask, why there 
was any deficiency at all, and why was 
the right hon. Gentleman obliged to bring 
ina Bill? How came it that the balance 
in the account was on the wrong side? 
Let them take the account from 1817 to 
1853, and he would ask why should it be a 
losing account? The investments were all 
on a favourable scale; and let them ask 
any bill-broker what was the state of his 
account. But the truth was that the de- 
ficiency had arisen from the mishandling of 
the money by the financial officers, who put 
their hands into a fund that should be con- 
sidered a sacred trust. He must again 
complain that the right hon. Gentleman 
proposed by this Resolution to reduce the 
interest to 3 per cent. 
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Tue CHANCELLOR or tnz EXCHE- 
QUER. I again say, no, no. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said he beg- 
ged to be allowed to interpose a word. If 
this Resolution were to be made a matter 
of discussion they had better report pro- 
gress; but if the Committee would con- 
sent to allow the Bill to be brought in, 
they could then consider it when the 
measure was fairly before them. That 
he thought would be the more convenient 
course. 

Resolution agreed to: House resumed. 

THe CHANCELLOR or tnx EXCHE- 
QUER said he might perhaps be allowed 
one word of explanation, as the hon, Ba- 
ronet (Sir II. Willoughby) seemed to be 
under some misapprehension as to the 
effect of what had fallen from him. He 
wished it to be distinctly understood that 
the interest payable to savings banks de- 
positors would not be affected in the slight- 
est degree, one way or the other, by this 
resolution. 


ENLISTMENT OF FOREIGNERS BILL. 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.”’ 

Mr. Il. T. LIDDELL said, he had been 
extremely anxious, at a time when the at- 
tention of the whole country was so deeply 
fixed upon the conduct of this war, and on 
the policy of Her Majesty’s Government, 
to offer some observations upon the mea- 
sure before the House. But, in the pre- 
vious debates which had taken place, he 
had felt so strongly what was due to the 
feelings of hon. Gentlemen — many of 
whom had been brought up from a great 
distance to give their vote—as well as what 
was due to the Government, who would be 
naturally desirous that ne unnecessary de- 
lay should be interposed in arriving at a 
decision as to the great result that was 
pending, that he had hitherto abstained 
from addressing the House, with a view to 
expedite public business. But since the 
principle of the Bill had now been affirmed, 
and as it was unlikely that much time 
would be consumed in quarrelling about its 
details, he conceived the time had come 
when, as the representative of a most im- 
portant constituency, he might with pro- 
priety venture to offer some observations to 
the House. And first, he must observe, 
that although he scarcely ever listened to 
the noble Lord opposite (Lord J. Russell) 
without great pleasure, and seldom without 
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much instruction, he was compelled to say 
he had never listened to a speech of a less 
conclusive character than that in which the 
Lord President of the Council had intro- 
duced the measure now before the House, 
The noble Lord seemed to argue, that be- 
cause in all former wars foreigners had 
been employed in conjunction with the 
forces of this country, as a natural conse- 
quence they must now also be employed to 
co-operate with us in the present war. 
Now, it appeared to him that a confusion 
had been made, but very improperly made, 
on the opposite side of the House, between 
two species of foreign auxiliaries in them- 
selves as different from each other as light 
from darkness—~namely, confederates and 
mercenaries. He would say, in God’s 
name, let the country have all the confede- 
rates possible in carrying on this war; but 
it had not been yet made clear to the 
House how it was to gain strength or in- 
fluence by means of these mercenaries, 
whom it would be attempted to enlist under 
this Bill. If the Government had come 
forward and said, “‘ Lord Raglan is in want 
of disciplined and drilled soldiers—if you 
give us this Bill we will be in a condition 
to supply that want, though we are not at 
liberty to say where these troops are to 
come from,”’ that would have been a strong 
case, and would, in a great measure, have 
tended to remove the objections he could 
not help entertaining against the measure. 
But had the Government said anything of 
the kind? What did the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary at War state, and 
what were the sources to which he looked 
for the prospects of sucecss in this mea- 
sure? The right hon. Gentleman pointed 
to the fact that some 30,000 Germans 
landed annually on the shores of this 
country on their way to the United States 
or Australia. Well, last year he (Mr. 
Liddell) had had the honour of serving 
upon a Committee appointed to investi- 
gate the question of emigrant ships, when 
a great deal of information was elicited re- 
lative to the condition of persons reaching 
this country on their way to the United 
States ; and amongst them much was said 
of the German emigrants in particular, as 
to whose state Mr. Murdock the Emi- 
gration Commissioner gave some valuable 
evidence. Indeed, he knew of his own 
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knowledge that the first case of cholera’ 


occurring at Liverpool came by a party 
of German emigrants who had traversed 
the country in a state of the utmost desti- 
tution from Hull, on the east coast, to 
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Liverpool on the west, bringing in their 
train that horrid pestilence. Now, he 
would ask, was that a body of men to look 
to for the formation of a corps of drilled 
and disciplined soldiers fit to reinforce our 
army, when, as the noble Lord the Home 
Secretary of State proudly assured the 
country, it had the whole of the population 
of the United Kingdom to fall back upon 
as a reserve? Ile believed there was a 
very small prospect indeed of success in 
that direction. But great names had been 
introduced into the debate, and great au- 
thorities had been alluded to by the noble 
Lord opposite, and by the noble Lord the Se- 
eretary of State for the Home Department, 
to show that no great military operation 
had ever been carried on by this or other 


countries without the aid of foreigners ; and | 


the noble Lord the Secretary of State ad- 
duced the instance of the Emperor Napo- 
Jeon’s incorporating foreigners with his 
armies, and to the successful issue to which 
his campaigns were brought. 
Lord, however, omitted to refer to the real 
position of Napoleon relative to these fo- 
reign troops. 
the Emperor Napoleon—what was the 
style and title assumed by him ? 


and was that all? No. Napoleon was a 
second Charlemagne, aspiring to universal 
dominion, which indeed he had acquired in 
Europe. His brother Jerome was King 
of Westphalia ; his brother Joseph was titu- 
lar King of Spain ; Louis was King of Hol- 


land; his brother-in-law, Murat, was King of | 
Naples ; his step-son, Eugene Beauharnois, | 


was Viceroy of Italy, having under his rule 


the fertile plains of Lombardy; while another | 
brother-in-law, the Prince Borghese, held | 


sway over other of the Italian provinces. 


Napoleon, therefore, stood in respect of all | 
these States in the light of a suzerain, de- 
manding from them contingencies in men | 


and money. Was it wonderful, therefore, 
to find that soldiers from all countries of 


the world crowded beneath the banners of | 


that great man? But was a spectacle of 


that nature to be compared with the miser- | 


able plan for enlisting the ragged outcasts 
of Germany to fight the battles of Eng- 
land—battles in a cause in which they 
were no waysconcerned ? He maintained 
it was simply throwing dust in the eyes of 
the country to attempt to justify the mea- 
sure of the Government by such pleas. 


Mr. Hl. T. Liddell 
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The noble | 


What was the position of | 


He was | 
styled Emperor of the French, King of | 
Italy, Protector of the Rhenish Confede- | 
racy, Mediator of the Helvetic Confede- | 
racy! And were these mere empty titles ? | 
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And, again, if they looked back to the wars 
of Marlborough, they would find that the 
foreign contingents in his army were em- 
ployed rather in the light of confederates 
than as mere mercenaries. But, on this 
part of the case, he would only say, that, 
as the Government had succeeded in carry- 
ing their Bill, he trusted it would be at 
tended with all the success they seemed to 
anticipate. Still he could not refrain from 
expressing his deep disappointment—dis- 
appointment which he knew would be 
shared in by his constituents as well as by 
avery great part of the community through- 
out the kingdom—that the Government, 
having called Parliament together, for the 
purpose of relieving the over-taxed energies 
of our brave soldiers in the East, this 
should be considered an effective measure 
| for that purpose. He hoped now he might 
be permitted to say a few words as to the 
| general conduct and probable consequences 
of this disastrous and unhappy war. It 
had been remarked in more than one 
quarter that the country was carrying on 
war upon a new footing, and the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Aylesbury (Mr. 
Layard) had told them that-the war was 
being carried on with too much reference 
to commercial principles and commercial 
interests. And he would add, that they 
were carrying on the war without taking 
means to ensure that secrecy and promp- 
titude so essential for the proper prosecu- 
tion of all wars. With regard to the con- 
duct of the war in reference to the interests 
of commerce, that was a point of extreme 
delicacy for him to touch upon, and it could 
'searcely be imagined that he (the repre- 
sentative of the great port of Liverpool) 
should desire to throw any obstacles in the 
way of commercial intercourse. Still he 
must say the mode in which the trade with 
Russia was now carried on gave to Rus- 
sia all the advantages—perhaps greater 
adantages—than she received from a 
free, unrestricted intercourse ; for Russia 
had received all the benefits of enhanced 
‘prices, while, by warning the merchants 
of England from her ports by your as- 
sertion of blockade, the trade had been 
thrown into the hands of neutrals. Such 
he understood to be the case with the 
Baltie trade, and such also, undoubtedly, 
was the case with the important trade of the 
Black Sea. He had seen that the hon. and 
learned Member for Plymouth (Mr. Collier) 
_ had given notice of his intention to direct 
| the notice of the House to the trade with 
Russia. That notice, however, had been 
} 
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postponed ; still he hoped the Government 
would take some steps to secure to British 
ships some of the advantages accruing 
from that trade, or at least that the 
blockade of the enemy’s ports should 
be more decisively and determinedly es- 
tablished. There was another question, 
of the greatest importance to the coun- 
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war. And first he would adduce an in- 
stance, which, considering the intimate 
and close alliance now happily subsisting 
between the two nations, he could do with- 
out reserve—an instance taken from one of 
the most brilliant pages in the history of 
the battles of the Emperor Napoleon. In 
the year 1805 that great Potentate found 





try, which he should venture to allude | himself reduced to a state of inaction in 
to, because he deemed it of essential im- | his camp at Boulogne, after having suc- 
portance that our position sheuld be | cessively postponed his plan, which he had 
thoroughly understood in the present war | sincerely at heart, for the invasion of Eng- 
—what advantages England possessed on | land, and seemed to be threatened with a 
one side, and what were the advantages new continental coalition more formidable 
possessed by her enemy on the other. Le | than any which he had previously encoun- 
had said that promptitude and secrecy | tered. Armed at all points, he was never- 
were most material elements of success in | theless at that moment placed in a situa- 
war. The contest in which the country | tion of great difficulty, and found all the 
had embarked was a war of free institu- | might of Russia, Prussia, and Austria, pre- 
tions on the one hand—of absolute free- | pared against him. Four different attacks 
dom of debate in Parliament and public | were contemplated against the French Em- 
assemblies out of doors of an unrestricted | pire; the first, through Pomerania and Ha- 
freedom of the press—of a civilised nation | nover, by the Swedes, Prussians, and Rus- 
and representative Government on the one | sians ; the second, on the Danube, by the 
side, against despotic authority and cen- | combined forces of Russia and Austria ; 
tralised power on the other, It was indeed | the third, in Lombardy, by the Austrians 
true that there were great advantages to | alone; and the fourth, in the south of 
be derived from this freedom of institutions; | Italy, by a combined force of English and 
it was indeed true that to the civilisation | Russians. Napoleon, in the rapidity of 
of the Western Powers—to that high | his execution, and the success of his com- 
moral feeling and national pride that cha- | binations and movements when developed, 
racterised the soldiers and officers of | was, perhaps, the most extraordinary lead- 
France and England—was to be ascribed | er ever presented to the eyes of the world, 














that display of valour, and that determin- 
ed resolution and endurance which carried 
our troops through dangers and distresses, 
which those of no other nation would be 
found equal to encounter and endure, On 
the other hand, as far as secrecy was con- 
cerned, no one could deny that this coun- 
try was practically debarred from the exer- 
cise of it in carrying on the war. Nota 
regiment was raised—not a supply of 
money asked for from Parliament—not an 
expedition contemplated—without the Em- 
peror of Russia having the intelligence 
laid almost simultaneously upon the table 
of his cabinet. By means of his unlimited 
resources and authority, the Emperor of 
Russia had established a system of commu- 
nication with the seat of war, as wellas with 
all the capitals of Europe, which kept him 
constantly informed of the intentions of his 
friends as well as of his enemies. And 
could we expect to derive all the advan- 
tages of our immense resources in carry- 
ing on this war opposed by such a system? 
Let him remind the House of a few in- 
stances to prove the value of secrecy in 


and he determined to strike the Aus- 
trians before they could possibly effect 
a junction with the Russians, carry- 
ing out that object, so easy in theory 
and so difficult in practice, — namely, 
to mect and defeat his enemies one 
after the other. That plan, however, 
hinged upon an impenctrable secrecy, but 
it enabled him to move three great armies 
—the first under Bernadotte, the second 
under Marmont, the third under his own 
immediate command, and converge them 
all at the same moment upon the battle- 
field in the neighbourhood of Wurzburg 
in Franconia. The result was, that al- 
most before the Austrian Government 
was aware of his having marched from 
Boulogne, the Austrian army was sur- 
rounded, and nearly 60,000 men, under 
General Mack, were made prisoners at 
Ulm. Yes, it was owing to the impene- 
trable secrecy observed by the French 
Emperor, that in fifteen days the great . 
events of that campaign were accomplish- 
ed. And what was the language used by 
the historian of the ‘‘ French Consulate 
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and Empire,’’ in reference to that cam- 
paign— 

“ Never had any captain in ancient or modern 
times conceived or executed plans upon an equal 
scaie, Since never a mind mere powerful, a will 
more free, disposing of means more vast, had to 


eperate upon so great an extent of country., 


What, in fact, do we usually see?  Irresolute 
Governments, who deliberate when they ought 
to act—Governments without foresight, who are 
busy in organising their forces when already they 


ought to be in the field of battle, and below them | 


subordinate generals who can scarcely move upon 


the circumscribed theatre assigned to their opera- | 


tions. Here, on the contrary, genius, will, fore- 


sight, absolute liberty of action, all concurred in | 


the same man to the same object. It is rare that | 
such circumstances all meet together, but when 
they are combined the world has its master.” 


Now, if that language of M. Thiers applied 
at all to Her Majesty’s present advisers, | 
he would only say, if the cap fitted, let 
them wear it. But the same secrecy was 
observed in the campaign of Marlborough, 
when he brought his army from Maestricht 
to almost the very same battle-ground of 
Ulm, and gained the immortal victories 
of Schallenberg and Blenheim. Well, 
the moral which he would draw from 
all this was—that if the Government of 
this country was debarred from the ex- 


ercise of this great element of success | 


in war, they must endeavour to make 
up for their deficiency by inercased fore- | 
sight, and by the most unremitting at-_ 
tention to all the wants and requirements 
of an army engaged in an arduous cam- 
paign. Having thus attempted to illus- 
trate the effect of secrecy and promptitude | 
in the operations of war, he would beg for | 


®& moment to contrast our position with that | 


of our great opponent, the Czar of Russia. 


In the Czar of Russia they had a second | 
Napoleon to deal with—not, of course, as. 


respected military genius, though he felt 
sure no contemptible military genius had 
been displayed in the operations and de- 
fence of Sebastopol; but as far as re- 


garded impenetrable secrecy, as far as| 0 


regarded the concentration of immense 


masses of men, as far as regarded their, 


being admirably organised, and provided 


with all the munitions suggested by mo-, 


dern improvements in war—in all those 
respects he might be considered as ri- 
yalling the power of the Emperor Na- 
poleon. In some respects, indeed, he was 
superior to him; for, during his oceu- 
pation of the throne of France, to some, 
extent the French Emperor was held to be 
ausurper; whilst the Czar of Russia was, 


Mr. H. T. Liddeli 
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in the eyes of his people, almost an object 
of worship, as was evinced by their fana- 
tical devotion and enthusiasm towards 
him during the progress of the war, 
Nevertheless, he must feel that the free 
government of a free people would be 
found to prevail against barbarism, though 
the country expected that no efforts would 
be wanting on the part of the Executive to 
| bring about so noble a termination to the 
struggle.’ Ile was sure, however, that the 
country was disappointed by the proposal 
of this measure; while there was still 
'more reason to dread that it would be dis- 
| appointed yet more at its results. He 
|had thus endeavoured to explain his views 
| with reference to the policy of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government; in doing so he be- 
lieved he had declared the feelings of the 
great majority of the country with regard 
to the measure now under consideration. 
Certain he was that he had endeavoured to 
re-echo the sentiments of his constituents. 

Mr. REICH said, that, although he had 
given his vote in favour of the Bill, he 
_must guard himself against being supposed 
to have supported the measure itself, if it 
was framed for the engagement of mere 
mercenaries. He was well aware of the mili- 
tary difficulty in which Government was 
| placed, and he. would not object, there- 
| fore, to the employment of foreign sol- 
' diers, on conditions honourable alike to 
_ themselves and to this country. But were 
he to accept the explanation of the mea- 
sure that was given by the Secretary at 
War, he would hardly have been prepared 
to vote in its favour. The source desig- 
nated by the tight hon. Gentleman as that 
' from whence the expected supply of troops 
| was to be derived was from some 20,000 
to 30,000 Germans, who in the course of 
| every year passed through this country, after 
having completed their appointed national 
military training, and who being desirous 
of settling in the United States, or some of 
ur colonies, brought with them their wives 
and families, together with letters of de- 
naturalisation from their own Sovereigns. 
Now, he fully admitted the value of foreign 
auxiliaries, but emigrants, such as these, 
, would be the mcrest mercenaries. There 
, could evidently be in them no sentiment of 
, patriotic enthusiasm or sympathy for the 
great cause in which Europe, they were 
then quitting, was now engaged; encum- 
‘bered with their families, and starting 
‘from their German homes as colonial set- 
,tlers, he could not believe they would be 
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likely to enlist, or that, if they did, they | have the greatest amount of authority in 
would be animated with that military ar- {directing it. He did not know whether 
dour which was the heart and soul of a it waa accidental, or from what causes it 
soldier. He believed there must be reasons | had arisev, but it so happened that every 
of an official and diplomatic nature which | Member of the Government in any way 
had tongue-tied the right hon. Gentleman | connected with the department of military 
from explaining the fuil scope of the mea-| administration belonged to a party, or 
sure, and he was confirmed in this suppo- | rather a section of public men, who, al- 
sition by finding allusions only were made | though of much ability and high private 
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to the quarter whence the troops to be en- 
listed were to be derived. The language, 
too, of the noble Lord the Member for 
Tiverton (Viscount Palmerston) necessa- 


rily implied that some negotiations would | 
be entered into in consequence of this | 


Bill. Ie had voted last night for it, and 
was prepared to do so again, in the confi- 
dent expectation that Iler Majesty’s Go- 
vernment did see their way to a practical 
application of the measure by the enlist- 
ment of valuable auxiliary troops, animated 
with a spirit similar to that which actuated 
this country and France in opposing Russia 
in her schemes of unjustifiable aggrandise- 
ment. Ile had, therefore, supported this 
measure as a mark, thus far, of his trust 
and confidence in Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. If it should prove, however, that 
it was to be carried out by bringing over 
cargoes of discontented, disunited wan- 
derers, destitute alike of all home and all 
allegiance, and forming them into bands of 
mereenaries, he should be unable, when 
the money vote came on, to continue the 
support which he now gave. He could not 
disguise from himself, that although, in 
conducting the operations of a war, espe- 
cially at the outset, many mistakes must 
necessarily be made, arising from want of 
preparation and organisation, yet on this 
occasion there had evidently been more 
than was defensible, and, he might add, 
almost conecivable. Ile was willing to make 
every allowance for the difficulties in which 
Government were involved, but there was 
one source of weakness, paralysing and 
impeding the due employment of their 
energies, which might readily be corrected. 
In the observations he was about to make 
he might be considered as prejudiced, hav- 
ing always acted with one well-known party, 
but he made them in the hope that they 
might conduce to the remedy of the evil. 
Ile lield that in conducting this war, which 
now absorbed nearly all other State consi- 
derations, it was essential that those Mem- 
bers of [ler Majesty’s Government who had 
the largest portion of support in that House 
and the country should, whilst they were 
responsible for the operations of the war, 


lintegrity, yet had no very large body of 
| supporters either in or out of Parliament. 
| Personally, he had reason to speak of them 
| with all possible respect, and to desire to 
give them his support. But he would not, 
therefore, conceal the fact that it did so 
happen that the Commander in Chief be- 
longed to that party; the Prime Minister 
belonged to that party; the First Lord 
of the Admiralty belonged to that party; 
the Minister for War belonged to that 
party ; the Secretary at War belonged 
to that party ; whatsvever remained of the 
Ordnance belonged to that party; and the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who furnished the sinews of 
war, also belonged to that party. Now, 
such a monopoly of the active direction of 
the war by a compact section of men who 
are not considered by the public to enter- 
tain very energetic opinions regarding its 
conduct, is an arrangement contrary to the 
public interests, and adverse to a deter- 
mined unity of action, seeing that their 
colleagues in the Government, men of still 
greater ministerial and official experience, 
and at least equal intellect, are thus shut 
out from giving the full benefit of their 
abilities to the prosecution of the war. 
The Government, from its formation, and 
from other circumstances to which he might 
allude, but on which it was not necessary 
to dwell, was a Government of depart- 
ments. The active superintendence and 
direction of it did not rest on a single head, 
as in Mr. Pitt’s Administration. And now, 
while one section thus assumed the sole 
conduct of the war, who were the principal 
defenders of the present measure? Who 
came forward most zealously to lend their 
aid in explaining and vindicating the policy 
of the Administration? Why, strange to 
say, the very Ministers who were excluded 
from its management. In another place 
they saw a nobleman, venerable for his 
years, though still young and powerful in 
his mental vigour and ability (the Marquess 
of Lansdowne). In that House, also, last 
night, the brunt of the onset was borne 
by the noble Lord the Member for Tiverton 
(Viscount Palmerston) and the noble Lord 
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the Member for London (Lord J. Russell), | jesty’s Government, that there is an idea 
with the resolution and firmness they al-|that some ulterior measure is concealed 
ways showed. He had heard it stated by | behind the present project. [*‘ Hear, 
many Members, in private conversation, | hear !’’] Why that is the very sense of 
that they were willing and desirous to sup- | the expression used by the hon. Member 
port the present Government, believing it { who spoke last, and this, I say, is not fair 
to be the best that could be formed under | |dealing. The country has been taken 
existing circumstances. But as they had ‘entirely by surprise by this measure. There 
seen last year changes made in the inter- | | are meetings holding, I know, at this 
nal arrangements of. Government, so they | moment, and others in contemplation in 
trusted that before the reassembling of | different parts of the country, and I be- 
Parliament they should see other changes | lieve from what I gathered last night from 
which would provide a better distribution | the very contradictory speeches which 
of force, combining all the energies of all | | were made, that there is great jealousy 
the Ministers in the prosecution of the | existing on the subject. But the country 
war. Thus, he believed, the country would | has a right to know, freely and fairly, what 
be essentially benefited, and the prospects | you are going to do. Now, I think all 
of a successful termination of the contest | that has been said about its being uncon- 
materially improved. If he regarded the | stitutional to employ foreign troops is 
present measure merely such as the Seere- | dow nright trash. If this be a bond Jide 
tary at War had sketched, rather than | measure for taking into our pay 30,000— 
described it, he should hesitate to give it or any number of “thousands you please— 
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his support; but, believing the Govern- 
ment had ulterior views in regard to it, 
not communicated to Parliament, he was | 
ready again to support it by his vote. 

Mr. DRUMMOND: I think, Sir, per- 
haps it is an act of charity for some per- | 
son to rise and protect Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment from their own supporters, for 
really, Sir, no bomb that ever arrived at 
Sebastopol can have made a greater ex- 
plosion than this shot from behind, inform- 
ing Her Majesty’s Government that upon 
this vital question of the war, every single 
department in it, from the Ordnance to 
the Commander in Chief, is in the hands 
of that part of the Ministry in which it 
ought not to be. [Mr. Ricw said, he had 
made no such observation.| Well, well, 
Sir, Her Majesty’s Government have got 
the numbers on their side, and they are 
wise enough to care very little about the 
arguments. I was exceedingly sorry, Sir, 
to vote as I did last night. I think Her 
Majesty’s Ministers have done themselves 
wrong. The fact is, that the country look 
upon this Bill as very much like what they 
call at Newmarket a ‘‘ dark horse.”” There 
is a suspicion, Sir, that all is not fair and 
proper aboveboard. I have heard insinua- 
tions—some were made last night by the 
hon. Gentleman who moved the Amend- 

ment, but I will not repeat them, for I 
really do not know, and, indeed, I can’t 
know whether they are well founded or 
not, but of this I am certain, from the 
language used to myself by every person 
to whom I have spoken on the subject, and 
I may say chiefly by friends of Her Ma- 

Mr, Rich 


of lawful troops, it will have my most 
| cordial support. Suppose, for instance, 
| the King of Bavaria were to say, ‘‘ Here, 
iI have “got 30,000 men; [ cannot pay 
| them, but you may;”’ if you like to con- 
| federate with him, and send them to Se- 
bastopol, then I say, send them by all 
means. But, Sir, from what I collected, 
this is a totally different description of 
agent which you are going to employ, and 
one about which I have a strong and very 
conscientious objection. The profession of 
arms is a most honourable profession, and, 
I believe, brings out the best qualities, 
moral and physical, which characterise 
man, better than any other profession. 
Regular soldiers never go into action, 
never are they carried to deeds of vio- 
lence, except at the bidding of their 
Sovereign, in defence of the weak and 
oppressed or for the protection of their 
country ; but when you come to hire mer- 
cenaries, who have no Sovereign over them, 
no country to protect, and no one ennobling 
sentiment in them, that is what degrades 
the military profession. These men are 
nothing but men-butchers; they fight and 
murder for ls. a day, ond, of course, 
if anybody will give them 2s. a day they 
will turn round and murder you in turn. 
And why should they not? I see that, 
by this Bill, you propose that these men 
should take an oath, not of allegiance 
exactly, but of fidelity. Fidelity to what ? 
—to Is.aday. But is not fidelity to 2s. 
a day a very much better thing ? 
‘* A saint in crape is twice a saint in lawn.” 

I say this proposal is a most dishonourable 
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mode of warfare. It was because I could 
not make out, from the contradictory 
speeches of the Members of the Govern- 
ment, which of these two forces it is they 
intend to employ, that I voted against the 
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the subject before the House—the enlist- 
ment of foreigners into our service—he 
wished to say a few words with regard 
to facts which had come within his know- 
| ledge, and for the correctness of which he 
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Bill last night. I am not against the em-! could vouch. During the last war it was 
ployment of foreign troops, “but I think it | | frequently the practice to buy foreigners 
was exceedingly unfair to say that, if we into our service, and he could assure the 
do not swallow this measure before the | House that great dissatisfaction was felt in 
country has time to form an opinion upon it, | | consequence by our army. He would men- 
we are to be threatened with the withdrawal | tion an instance of this which occurred in 
of the great Duke of Newcastle. Why, | the regiment to which he (Sir W. Verner) 
Sir, it ’s something like the old maiden lady | belonged. When stationed at Ipswich a 
in the comedy who lived with the poor | foreigner was appointed to a commission in 
gentleman, and who pretty nearly bored the regiment. [le remained with us for 
him to death by perpetually threatening | some weeks, during which time he asso- 
him, “If you do not do as I bid you, I | ciated very little with the other officers, 
will withdraw from you the protectiom of | and his conduct was altogether so strange 
the Hon. Lucretia M‘Tab.” There are | that it created a strong suspicion in the 
certain Members of Her Majesty’s Govern- | | regiment that he had joined it from some 
ment whom I should be exceedingly sorry | secret and not very creditable motive. 
to lose, but I confess I should not greatly These suspicions proved to be well-founded. 
grieve if the Duke of Newcastle were to! After a time he obtained leave of absence 
take his departure. I should not think | | to come up to town, and never returned to 
they would go into mourning for the event the regiment; in short, he was a spy, and 
in our camp before Sebastopol, though, was published as a deserter in the Hue and 
possibly, the Emperor of Russia might re- Cry, and a reward offered for his appre- 
ceive the news with sincere sorrow. Some- | hension; but he never was again heard of. 
body else, I should think, might be found He (Sir W. Verner) would now proceed to 
who would have taken care that our horses | relate what happened when serving with 
should not have kicked one another to the army in Spain and France. “There 
death in the transports; who would have | was in the brigade in which he was serving 
seen that the officers should have had a a foreign regiment of cavalry, and when 
change of linen before this time; that’ stationed close to the enemy’s lines the de- 
officers and men should not have had their sertions upon the part of the men belong- 








clothes rotting off their backs; and that 
some means or another should have been | 
discovered by which the things which were 
sent out from this country with a liberal spi- | 
rit should have got some time or other into | 
the hands of the persons for whom they | 
were intended. But this wonderful pro- 
blem, of how to get a thing from one place 
to another, is evidently far beyond the | 
comprehension of the Duke of Newcastle. | 
I do not think there can be any such hurry 
as has been represented, and, therefore, I 
am inclined to hope that the Government 


will not press the measure, but will post-: 


pone it—I will not dispute about the day , 
—but, at least, postpone it until the coun- 
try has had time to become somewhat 
better acquainted with it. 

Sik WILLIAM VERNER said, 
he did not rise for the purpose of replying | 
to the observations of any of the hon. | 
Members who had preceded him; but, from | 
having served in the army for many years, | 
both at home and abroad, and aware of 
the sentiments entertained by our army on 
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that | 


ing to this regiment were so frequent, par- 
ticularly when on piquet, that the Duke of 
| Wellington issued an order, that when a 
| soldier of this (foreign) corps was placed 
as a vidette, a British dragoon was to be 
placed with him, in order to watch him, 
,and if he had reason to believe he in- 
tended to desert he would be justified to 
shoot him. The difference between fo- 
‘reign and British soldiers is very great; 
' independent of the disinclination on the 
part of the English soldier to desert to 
the enemy, he is obliged, from his igno- 
rance of languages, to return to his own 
country, where he is almost sure to be de- 
tected. All countries were alike to foreign 
soldiers, and the temptation to desert was 
very great. A cavalry soldier, who took 
with him his horse and appointments, was 
handsomely rewarded; this was well known 
to the foreigners in our service. There - 
was another circumstance, he would men- 
‘tion, as having also come within his (Sir 
W. Verner’s) knowledge, which occurred at 
Waterloo, and is recorded in the events of 


Y 


| 
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that memorable day. Late, during the 
action, a foreign regiment of cavalry, in 
the service of England, came upon the 
ground near where he (Sir W. Verner) was 
with his regiment. By this time the regi- 
ment was greatly reduced, and the appear- 
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to the seat of war. Ile likewise objected 
|to the class of men contemplated by this 
jmeasure. ITlaving had the good fortune 
| to witness the efficiency of many German 
|regiments in the field, he would be the 
{last man to underrate their capabilities. 
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ance of fresh forces was so welcome that | He believed that German troops, led by 
he (Sir W. Verner) remarked to an officer | their own officers, fighting under their 
near him, that it was a ‘timely relief.”’ | own standard, and animated by the tradi- 
Ifaving been engaged for a short time} tions of their military history, would per- 
at some distance from his regiment, he | form feats of arms second to none in the 
(Sir W. Verner) was surprised, on his re- annals of the world. It was no longer a se- 
turn, to find the foreign regiment gone. } eret what was the character of the force pro- 
It, however, appeared afterwards that the | posed to be employed. It was to be re- 


Marquess of Anglesey had sent an aide- 
de-camp to the officer commanding to de- 
sire he would charge with his regiment. 
The officer replied that his was a young 
regiment, that it was the first time it had 
been under fire, and the men had behaved 
so well, he was going to take it off the 
field, and he accordingly marched it off to 
Brussels, Speaking as an old officer, re- 
collecting what the feclings of the army 
was on this subject, and judging from the 
conduct of the foreign troops in our ser- 


cruited, they were given to understand, 
largely from German emigrants. But he 
haq no confidence in German emigrants as 
a military force. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary at War told them 
|that these emigrants would be trained 
| soldiers, but Prussia was the only State 
where every man was of necessity a sol- 
dier; and of his own knowledge he could 
state that in some of the minor prin- 
cipalities and small duchies this was 
| not the case; so that we could not really 





vice, he saw no reason for supposing the} have that security as to the quality of 
new levy, if raised, would not follow their {these men that had been held out to us. 
example ; and, as he believed it was com- | It was quite true that foreign troops had 
pletely at variance with the feelings of | served with our army in the last war, but 
British subjects, and wholly uncalled for, | it should be remembered that among those 
he would give the measure his decided op- | foreign troops there was only one regi- 


position. 

Mr. OTWAY said, that, having on a 
previous occasion voted against the second 
reading of this Bill, he wished to state the 
reasons why he opposed the measure. He 
should be sorry to impede the sending out 
of reinforcements to our gallant army in 
the Crimea, but he believed that we had 
other sources in important parts of our 
own empire that could be made earlier 
available for affording help to that army 
than the means offered by this Bill. He 


had seen from the newspapers that the | 


Sikh and Ghoorka regiments in India, who 
were especially adapted for this service, 
were ready to volunteer for the Crimea. 
The East India Company obtained powers 
last Session for largely inereasing their 
force of Europeans, and he believed that 
they were now carrying those powers into 
effect. Intelligence had also been re- 
ceived that a treaty of peace had been 
entered into with the Sovereign of Bur- 
mah; and, India being now in a state 
of perfeet tranquillity, we might obtain 
effective reinforcements from that quarter 
before the foreign troops to be raised under 
this Bill could be organised and sent out 


Sir W. Verner 


ment which did not sympathise with the 
}eause in which we were engaged. Ile 
‘alluded to the Greek regiment; and what 
|was its conduct?  LBeing stationed at 
| Malta, it revolted and seized possession of 
one of the forts, from which it cost us a 
great deal of trouble to dislodge it. If the 
| Government had declared it to be their 
| intention to form a Polish Legion with its 
|own officers, he would gladly have sup- 
| ported them. If we landed a body of 
| Poles to-morrow in the Crimea, with their 
own officers, he believed that great num- 
bers would desert from the Russian ranks, 
and a great moral effect would be produced 
from which this country would derive 
much benefit. He understood that a letter 
had been written containing an offer from 
certain Polish prisoners that were de- 
tained in our ports to enlist in our service 
as soldiers and sailors to oppose our enemy, 
instead of remaining inactive and a burden 
upon the people of this country. If this 
story were true, it showed what was the 
spirit of the Poles, and how we might 
make them of use in this war. He was 
convinced that the great question at issue 
in this contest would never be solved until 
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the cause of Poland was brought before 
that House, and with that subject he was 
sure the Government would have sooner or 
later to deal. There was another point to 


which he wished to call the attention of | 
the House, namely, where were these | short time ago, he found that the damage 


| done to a portion of our navy was done by 


foreign troops to be stationed? Were 
they to be billeted on the inhabitants of 
this country or stationed in our dock- 
yards? Supposing them not to be en- 
camped, but to be sent to our strong 
fortified places, to Portsmouth, Plymouth, 
Sheerness, or Chatham, for these were 
the only places containing barracks for 
large bodies of men, would not such a 
step be attended with danger? Look at 
the class of men of whom they were speak- 
ing? They had no feeling or enthusiasm 
in the cause, but came here, as the hon. 
Member for West Surrey (Mr. Drummond) 
had said, to undertake to murder for a 
shilling per day. Now, with the numer- 
ous Russian agents that were in this 
country and at the Courts of all the petty 
German Princes, nothing could be easier 
than for these Russian agents to get 
twenty or thirty of these men for a cer- 
tain sum of money, and send them over to 
England as emigrants to enlist in the pro- 
posed mercenary legion. And what would 
be the result? Why, they might do ir- 
reparable damage in our dockyards and 
arsenals. This, therefore, was a point 
worthy of attention, and the House should 
require information from the Government 
upon it. It was impossible to separate 
this measure from the conduct of the war 
hitherto. He admitted that we could nut 
expect to enter into a great war with a 
peace establishment without making many 
mistakes of detail, but he could not refrain 
from noticing the want of ordinary pre- 
caution shown by some departments of the 
public service. At this time last year 
Ministers must have known that there was 
every probability of a war with Russia. 
Ilurried attempts were being made at our 
dockyards to fit out our fleets for service ; 
and when hon. Members asked why a parti- 
cular class of vessels was not sent to a 
particular quarter, the answer of the First 
Lord of the Admiralty was, that we had 
not the men nor the gunboats that were 
required. Well, but at that particular 
conjuncture, twelve months ago, when pre- 
parations were so urgent, we actually 
turned our own vessels out of dock and 
admitted two Russian ships, which were 
there armed and sent to sea. This was 
surely bad enough, but what followed he 
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should think must have caused some re- 
morse to the First Lord of the Admiralty. 
The Aurora having taken refuge in the 
harbour of Petropaulovski, in the unfor- 
tunate action which took place there a 


that very Russian ship which we allowed 
to escape from our hands in the way he 
had stated. The right hon. Member for 
Buckinghamshire (Mr. Disraeli) referred 
last night to Thucydides; but England 
had produced a historian not second to 
that classic writer, whose name was im- 
mortalised by his history of the decline 
and fall of a great empire. Some of the 
pages of that philosophic writer he would 
commend to the attention of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers, and more especially those in 
which, speaking of the statesmen who by 
their pusillanimity accelerated the fall of 
the Roman Empire, he said that crafty 
Ministers substituted temporary expedients 
for salutary counsels. He could not but 
view the present Bill as a mere temporary 
expedient. Why were the Government 
not prepared to mention the name of Po- 
land, and to rally round them those who 
were ready to assist in the struggle? 
But if the Government were not prepared 
to accept, or if they objected to such aid, 
why did they not appeal to the national 
spirit? Why did they not call upon all 
men above thirty years of age, and tell 
them of the need for their exertions? Let 
them increase the bounty, and lower the 
standard for enlistment; let them open all 
grades of their profession, to those soldiers 
who had shown themselves so worthy of 
them ; then no doubt we should obtain a 
British army which would win other vic- 
tories equal (for it was impossible to sur- 
pass) those of Alma and Inkerman, which 
would lead to an honourable and lasting 
peace, 

Mr. WHITESIDE said, he had listened 
with some attention to the speech of the 
hon. Member for Richmond (Mr. Rich), 
who appeared to him to belong to a rising 
party in this country, who were given to 
speak one way and who almost invariably 
vote the other. As well as he understood 
the hon. Gentleman’s arguments, the hon. 
Member was of opinion that the Ministry 
might be reconstructed with advantage, — 
and possibly the hon. Member himself 
might be induced to assist in the work of 
reconstruction. fe trusted that the 
sound views expressed by the hon.. 
Gentleman would prove satisfactory to his 
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own conscience as well as to his consti- 
tuents. Three distinguished individuals 
had addressed the House on the part of 
the Government. They had heard the 
speeches of the noble Lord the Member 
for London, the noble Viscount the Seere- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
and the right hon. Gentleman the Seere- 
tary at War. He hoped he would be per- 
mitted to make a few observations, not 
upon their words—for words were but the 
vehiele of thought —but upon their thoughts. 
Those three statesmen have submitted 
their opinions to Parliament upon this 
measure—to a Parliament that had been 
summoned together at an unseasonable 
period of the year for the consideration of 
what was called a great and important 
question, The noble Lord the President of 
the Council had given the House a dis- 
quisition upon the balance of power, to the 
threatened derangement of which he as- 
cribed the commencement of the present 
war. Now that, he considered, was a very 
ticklish and delicate ground upon which to 
place the question of war. The doctrine 
of the balance of power is one that is sub- 
ject to many limitations, when understood 
not by mere writers and thinkers, but by 
the common sense of mankind. It is sub- 
ject to this limitation, that at the earliest 
moment the existence or authority of one 
Power is threatened by the ambitious views 
of another, it is our duty to express our- 
selves in opposition to the aggressor with 
decision and firmness, and in unmistake- 
able language, against the policy of dis- 
turbing this balance of power, before we 
have recourse to the last alternative of a 
declaration of war. Was that the course 
taken by the G 
Aberdeen presides—a Government that | 
had in its possession a remarkable and im- 


portant document, to which the same noble | 


Lord was a party in 1844? That was a! 
document which clearly intimated to the 
then Government the intentions of Russia, | 
and from the time of its execution a system 
of negotiation not very creditable to our 
diplomacy had been going on. Now the 
doctrine of the balance of power had once 
received a great shock in the partition of Po- 
land. The great Edmund Burke said that 
if an English Administration possessed of | 
capacity and courage had then spoken out | 
the sense of England upon that horrible | 
transaction, the dreadful crime might have | 
been averted. When the English Govern- 
ment permitted such a transaction to take | 
place, the argument of the balance of power | 


Mr. Whiteside 
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was most dangerous. If they put the ques- 
tion upon the ground of self-interest, the 
argument would be intelligible to all. Then 
they might say that, finding that the po- 
liey of the Emperor of Russia interfered 
with our interests, the Government thought 
that they would be taking the wisest course 
in adopting every means possible calculated 
to check him. The hon. Member for West 
Surrey (Mr. Drummond) had spoken that 
day with his usual ability as to this highly 
objectionable measure. He (Mr. Whiteside) 
now asked hon. Members as Englishmen, 
whether those Gentlemen who spoke against 
the Bill at the outset were wrong in the 
objections which they had made. The Bill, 
as it was originally framed, was as mischiev- 
ous a measure as could be introduced by 
a weak and improvident Ministry. What 
did the Bill propose to do when it was 
first introduced? The Bill would have 
enabled Government to employ in the 
country a body of foreigners who would 
have had the power of taking to prison 
any hon. Gentleman who sits in that Louse. 
Let them look to Italy for examples. Were 
there any States in Italy which availed 
themselves of the system of hiring foreign 
troops? What was the practice in Naples? 
When he (Mr. Whiteside) was there, he 
was infurmed that the number of Swiss 
troops employed was 11,000. He saw 
them in review, and they appeared to be a 

most effective body of men, who evidently, 
however, cared nothing for the people of 
the country—who were hired and employ- 
ed by a foreign Power to crush their liber- 
ties, and who were ready to perform at 
command, the task for which they were 
paid, by trampling down the liberties of 
the people, if they had any liberties left 
them—but that people have none. What 
| had been perpetrated under that system 
was powerfully described and justly stig- 
matised by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer i in his pamph- 
‘lets on Naples, which would be remember- 
ed long after his Budgets were forgotten. 

, There ‘is another country—Rome. What 
is the system there? His Holiness the 
Pope required the presence of a strong 
| foree of foreign troops to keep him on his 
| throne. When Massimo Azeglio wrote his 
Reflections on Italy, he drew attention to 
the evils consequent upon the employment 
of mercenaries, and in the best chapter of 
his work proved that whenever rulers con- 
‘descended to the adoption of such a sys- 
,tem, they had invariably corrupted their 
own subjects, destroyed liberty, and sown 
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the seeds of anarchy and rebellion. But it 
is said, what a silly thing it is to object to 
the introduction of foreign troops into this 
country. Why! Onslow, the Speaker of 
that House about a century ago—in 1756 
—on presenting the Money Bills to the 
King, addressed His Majesty on a similar 
occasion to the present, in these words— 


“ They beg leave most humbly to say, they hope 


the sword you have so bravely drawn, and they so | 


effectually supported, will be iutrusted only in brave, 
capable, and honest bands, that so the naval, the 
natural strength of England, will make a figure, will 
do service, as much greater as it is exalted higher 
than ever before. . . . Though ever attached to 
Your Majesty’s person, they cannot forbear taking 
notice of some circumstances in the present situ- 


in your justice, your love to the people devoted to | 
you, could hinder from alarming their most serious | 
apprehensions. An army of “foreign troops—a 
thing unprecedented, unheard of, 
brought into England, causes but alarm, 
hope their fears may be removed as soon as possi- 
ble, and, in the meantime, that the sword of these | 
foreigners should not be jntrusted a moment out | 
of your own hand to any other person whatso- 
ever,” 

But he (Mr. Whiteside) was told that by | 
the law of this country the king or Sove- |} 
reign might employ any number of foreign 
troops out of the kingdum. 
that the Sovereign was armed with such a 
prerogative. But who was to pay for 
them? PTarliament possessed the power 
of checking the abuse of that prerogative 
by refusing to pay for them. Now he 
would ask, were there any precedents for 
this Bill? 
Parliament referred to a3 authorities upon 
the subject. But he denied that there 
were any precedents for the present mea- 
sure. The Act of 1794 was a remarkable 
example of the jealous care with which 
their predecessors watched over the liber- 
ties of the country while aiding the Crown 
in its difficulties. The Act of the 34 Geo. 
IIL. ¢. 42, see. 43, was entitled— 


“An Act to enable subjects of France to enlist 
as soldiers in regiments to serve on the continent 
of Europe and in certain other places, and to 
enable His Majesty to grant commissions,’’ &c. 


And it recited that— 


“Whereas, during the present war between 
Great Britain and France, it may be expedient 
to raise regiments to serve on the continent of 
Europe, or in the dominions of His late Most 
Christian Majesty, and to enlist as soldiers in 
such regiments such persons, who were subjects 
of His late Most Christian Majesty, as shall be 
willing to enlist themselves in His Majesty’s ser- 
Vice ; “and to enable a certain number of them to 
Serve and receive pay as officers in such regi- 
ments, and as engincers, under restrictions: Be 


There were three Acts of | 
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it enacted, that it shall be lawful for such persons, 
who were subjects of Ilis late Most Christian Ma- 
jesty, as shall be willing to serve His Majesty, to 
enlist as soldiers and to accept commissions from 
Ilis Majesty (which commissions it shall be lawful 
for His Majesty to grant) to serve as officers, or as 
engineers, in any part of the continent of Europe, 
or in the islands of Guernsey, &c. or in any part 
of the dominions of His late Most Christian Ma- 


| jesty. Provided, that no such officer or soldier 


unknown— | 
They | | 


{ 


' shall be enabled by this Act to serve as an officer, 


or engineer, or soldier in any place except on the 
continent of Europe, or in any of the islands 
of Guernsey, &c. or in any part of the domi- 
nions of His late Most Christian Majesty. Pro- 
vided further, that, in case it shall be deemed ne- 
cessary or expedient to bring any such troops as 
aforesaid to any port or place in Great Britain for 
the purpose of rendezvous, or with a view to ope- 


ation of affairs which nothing but the confidence rations abroad, and it shall be deemed necessary 


or expedient to land such troops in any part of 
| Great Britain for health or exercise, it shall be 
| lawful so to do. Provided, that such troops, so 
landed, shall not be marched into the country to 
any distance greater than five miles from the sea- 
coast. Provided aiso, that notice of landing such 
troops shall within fourteen days after such land- 
| ing be given to both Houses of Parliament, if 
| Parliament shall be then assembled ; and, if not, 
within fourteen days after the then next meeting 
of Parliament. Provided also, that there never 
4 be at any one time within this kingdom 

greater number of persons who shall “have 
been enlisted under the authority of this Act than 


| 5,000 men.” 


It was true | 


The second Act which had been referred 


to as a precedent was the 44 Geo. III. 





ce. 75, which recited— 


“ Whereas it hath been deemed expedient by 
His Majesty, in order to provide in the speediest 
manner for the better defence and greater security 
of the United Kingdom in the present important 
juncture of affairs, to permit certain foreigners 
now in Great Britain to enlist as soldiers into His 
Majesty’s service, and, for the better disciplining 
such soldiers, to form them into regiments, and to 
grant commissions to certain foreign officers ac- 


; quainted with their manners and language ; and 


it was provided that there should never be more 
than 10,000 men in the kingdom.” 


But these foreigners were in fact emigrants, 
who proved themselves to be brave and pa- 
triotie men in this country, and who were 
accustomed to our laws and system of go- 
vernment. The remaining Act was the 
54 Geo. III.; and he defied the Secretary 
at War to show that it authorised the Go- 
vernment to bring into this country foreign 
troops to be drilled and instructed, and 
kept here as long as the Government 
thought fit before being sent abroad, and 


then to have their places supplied by . 


others. The Act of 1813 gave no power 
whatever to drill these troops in England. 
These were all the statutes referred to, and 
he therefore felt he was justified in saying 
that there were no precedents for this Bill. 
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IIe admitted, indeed, that that would be no | involved in this Bill was immoral, unjust, 
valid argument against a reeurrence to | destructive to the liberties of England, and 
such a measure if pressing necessity for its | of the political character of the men who 
adoption were shown, but that the Govern- | made such a proposition. The proposal of 
ment had failed to do. Well, then, was | the Government was not a repetition of the 
there any principle for it in the constitution | policy pursued in the late war. It was not 
of this country ? The principle of our con-' the case of the Portuguese fighting for 
stitution was that our army should consist | Portugal—it was not the case of the emi- 
of our own people, in order that they | grant French fighting for France, nor that 
might be animated by the same spirit as | of the Spaniards fighting for Spain—it was 
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the people. This had been over and over 
again laid down as the principle of our 
constitution. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary at War had taunted the 
opponents of the measure with having 
brought forward no new arguments, but 
simply repeated the arguments of Charles 
James Fox in 1794. Ie (Mr. Whiteside) 
confessed that he had read with an humble 
and reverential spirit the immortal orations 
of the very man whom the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had thought fit to deride. They 
stated the principle that actuated the 
Whigs, when they were a great party. 
Mr. Grey, and every authority upon the 
subject, said, that when an unprecedented 
thing was sought to be done, it was the 
duty of Parliament and the country to 
watch it closely, for the smallest encroach- 
ments upon the constitution should be re- 


sisted when they were first attempted, lest | 


that which was in the beginning only a 
partial inconvenience, might in the end 
become a permanent mischief, and what 
was merely practice to-day might become 
precedent to-morrow. But we have a great 
English writer who has spoken upon the 
character of mercenary troops, in contra- 
distinction to the native militia, and who 
has pointed out the true source of the 
greatness of empires and drew the follow- 


ing distinction between mercenary forees 


and the true support of a country—Lord 


Bacon; and he hoped there was a copy 


of his writings in the War Office. Lord ' 


Bacon said — 


“Therefore, let any Prince or State think ; 


soberly of his forces, exeept his militia of natives 


be of good and valiant soldiers ; and let Princes | 


on the other side, that have subjects of martial 


disposition, know their own strength, unless they | 


be otherwise wauting to themselves. As for mer- 
eenary forces (which is the help in this case), all 
examples show that, whatsoever estate or Prince 
doth rest upon them, he may spread his feathers 
for a time, but he will mew them soon after.” 

When Marius had enlisted the rabble at 
liome, he did two things: he destroyed 
the liberties of Rome, and laid the founda- 
tion of military tyranny throughout the 


world. He coutended that the nee 


Mir. Whiteside 





the mendicant policy of a Minister, who 
sets out upon a tour through Europe to 
beg for troops wherever he can find them, 
| and offers to pay them for cutting the 
throats of men with whom they have no 
leause of war, The right hon. Gentleman 
| the Secretary at Warhad given the House 
his reasons for this measure. He (Mr. 
Whiteside) did not mean in the slightest 
‘degree to impeach his humanity—he did 
not believe that the right hon. Gentleman 
' was capable of any act of unkindness. Le 
| believed that if the right hon. Gentleman 
‘eould relieve the wounds of our suffering 
brethren in the Crimea by any act of his, 
he would willingly do so. Ie never meant 
to attack the right hon. Gentleman on the 
score of want of humanity axl good feel- 
ing. Ile only sought to dispute the argu- 
ments by which he had attempted to sup- 
port this Bill. He denied some of his 
facts, aud the applicability of his rea- 
soning. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary at War told the House that 
the Government had been asked why they 
had not the requisite troops, and he then 
proceeded to give the reason. He told 
them that they had first to get the re- 
eruits, and then to train and drill them, 
and that a very considerable time was con- 
sumed in this. Well, what he (Mr. White- 
side) complained of was, that they had 
gone to war with the greatest military 
Power in the world without having obtain- 
ed the requisite troops, or having done what 
they might have done to obtain them, The 
Guards were sent to Malta in February last, 
and war was declared on the 26th of March. 
When did the Government ask for a Mili- 
tia Dill for Ireland? Why, on the I1th 
of August. If ever any gentlemen were 
placed in a peculiarly unfortunate position, 
they were Her Majesty’s Ministers. No 
act which common sense could point out, 
or which any statesman would have fore- 
secn to be necessary, was performed by 
‘them. Why, when they declared war, 
‘did they not embody the militia? Why 
‘did they not do that which Lord Hardinge, 
aud every other authority, said ought to 
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have been done ? Although they passed | cause in which a nation could be engaged 
a Bill in the month of August to scien| —-Aighting, not for the Holy Alliance or 
30,000 militiamen in Ireland, it was not | the re-establishment of tyranny, but, as 
until Parliament was summoned together | he understood, for the establishment of 
that the Privy Council issued their order! reason over brute force, and for the ad- 
to fix the quotas for each county in Ire-| vancement of civilisation. And what was 
land. Those indefatigable and patriotic | the character of that speech of the noble 
men, who feel so much for the sufferings of | Lord? Stripping it of its words and of 
their countrymen in the Crimea, knew very | its jaunty manner, it asked, was it possible 
well that everything they could ask for|that they would not pass this Bill for 
from the Ilouse of Commons for the earry- | the relief of our brethren in the Crimea ? 
ing on of the war would be unhesitatingly | Yes; they did feel for the sufferings and 
granted them. Ile heard the right hon. | the losses of that gallant army; for there 
Baronet the First Lord of the Admiralty | were many in that House whose nearest 
thank the House for the vote of millions | and dearest friends had already suffered 
for the service. Was it, then, too much | and bled and died. There sat behind him 
to ask the Government what they had done | his hon. Friend the Member for Donegal 
with the powers they had obtained, and | (Mr. Conolly), whose two brothers had 
what had been their conduct? They had| been shot down—one of them mortally, 
the power of raising 30,000 men in Ire-| and the other tortured by wounds. There 
land, and they failed to exereise it up to|sat near him the hon. Member for Mona- 
tho last moment. Ile (Mr. Whiteside) | ghan (Mr. Leslie), whose brother also lay 
wrote to a noble and gallant Friend of his, | wounded. Where is the gallant Member for 
the colonel of a militia regiment in Ireland | the county of Antrim (Colonel Pakenham), 
which was ordered to be embodied, as he | who ought to be sitting in that House ? 
was anxious to hear what they were really | He was transfixed by a bayonct at Inker- 
doing in respect to the militia. What was | man, where the gallant Member for Cavan 
the answer which he received? His noble | was wounded likewise. The noble Lord 
Friend, in reply, stated that he had never | says, ‘‘1 do not know where we are to 
yet got the order to embody his regiment ; | get the men, but when we do find them 
and that if he had got the order three or; we must bring them to England. But 
four months ago, he would have had them |I do not know how long it will re- 
ready for service long since. He (Mr.|quire to drill and teach them hefore 
Whiteside) was speaking of the county, we send them to the Crimea in order 
Fermanagh, and of his noble Friend the | to relieve our friends, and to put an end 
Earl of Enniskillen. The difficulty now | to the conflict which they wage with the 
was this: These militiamen were gene-| elements as well as with their human 
rally farm servants; but since the Bill had! enemies.” Ile appealed to the under- 
passed for their embodiment they were | standings of those whom he addressed as 
thrown out of employment, in consequence 'to whether this was not a mockery ? 
of the apprehension entertained by the | I do not know, said the noble Lord, where 
farmers that from day to day they would! we are to get the men, or whether we 
be in danger of losing their services, | shall ever get them—but pass the Bill be- 
There was no want of men willing to fore the House. He did not know whether 
enter the militia, but what they said was, | there were any petty States in Germany 
““No pay, no militia; if you. clfoose to that would hire out their men; but, even 
embody me, put me in barracks, and I am_ if there were, why, he asked, should they 
ready to fight.’’ The Government had, | be brought over to England to be drilled 
however, not issued the order for their before they were sent out to the Crimea? 
embodiment yet, but they say, ‘for the Our troops had suffered severely—they had 
sake of our suffering brethren in the Cri- fought and conquered an enemy of infi- 
mea, and for those who are to fight our nitely numerical superiority—they had 
battles, give us this Bill,’ which really been absolutely starved; and, as Lord 
means nothing. Ile heard the noble Lord Raglan said in one of his despatches, they 
the Member for Tiverton (Viscount Pal- were at this time employed in gathering up 
merston) make a speech upon this great stones to raise a shelter for themselves’ 
and solemn oceasion—one in which our from the weather. All this was true; and 
feclings are deeply interested, because they wanted, of course, assistance and 
our friends and brethren are at this mo- relief. But what were the prompt, vigor- 
ment fighting in support of the noblest ous, aud splendid measures of relief pro- 
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posed by Her Majesty’s Ministers? Sim-' put spirit into the people of England, 
ply this Bill, the advantages of which forsooth! In his (Mr. Whiteside’s) opinion 
were wholly prospective, for getting men its effect would be the direct reverse, and 
they did not know where or how, or that it was rather calculated to depress 
in what condition they might be in, | the spirit of our people, and elevate the 
bringing them back to England, drill-| hopes of that despotic power, by show- 
ing them here, and twelve months hence,' ing that though we did not fail in 
he supposed, sending them to the Crimea heart or courage, we had failed in men. 
to gather up the bones of our slaughtered | He looked upon it, therefore, as one of the 
countrymen, upon whose tomb they might | most impolitic and inexpedient measures 
then inscribe as an epitaph, ‘‘ These brave | that was ever proposed for the adoption 
men perished through the negligence, theim- | of a House of Commons. The best de- 
becility, and the incompetency of an Eng- fence of it was pronounced in another place 
lish administration.”” The Bill was not a/ on a previous night by an eminent person 
reality, and if there was one thing more | who belonged to that class of characters 
than another that Englishmen disliked, it | who sometimes spoke one way and voted 
was to have a measure submitted to them | another. The argument he used was a 
that was not the real thing to accomplish | fair one. ‘‘ A mistake,’’ said he, ‘* had 
the end in view. It might be said that been committed by the Administration—a 
this was an easy mode of answering the | great mistake; but would Parliament pu- 
question, and was there nothing that he nish the country for that mistake?’’ He(Mr. 
could suggest to remedy the evils he com- | Whiteside) had pondered over that argu- 
plaimed of? There was nothing effectual ment since. He quite admitted that where, 
that he would not give or vote to accom- | in matters of lint, rags, and other details, 
plish the end they had in view. They! a mistake had been committed y the Se- 
had 11,000 or 12,000 constabulary in Ire-‘ eretary at War, which the right hon. Gen- 
land, the greater part of whom, from the | tleman had frankly avowed, no generous 
altered condition of the country, were en-{| mind in or out of the House would take 
gaged in fishing—they were trained men, | advantage of the circumstance to comment 
they were armed men, they were moral | upon it. But when men were appointed to 
men, and an honour to the country they | great offices, who aspired to be peculiarly 
served. If he were asked, eager as he | the statesmen of the age—when such men 
was to secure the services of these men! had the direction of the affairs of the 
at home, yet he would vote that the | country, and influenced the fate of empires 
greater part of the constabulary should be | and the destinies of millions of the human 
sent to Malta or Gibraltar, which they | raee—when such men made mistakes, then 
could hold against the world. He would | he had a right to demand, were they com- 
consent that these men, if the Government | petent to the offices they filled? **[Lear, 
would give them the pay to which they | hear!’’] What, were they appointed to 
were entitled, should quit the country and | those offices to make mistakes? If it 
fight for the good cause. If asked, he would | only affected themselves, it would be a 
vote that 30,000 of Irish militia should | matter of small consequence and little im- 
be raised, and he would tell the noble Lord | portance ; but where the mistake was a 
that the recruits were more ready than the | vital and fundamental one, calculated to 
Ministers who were in want of them, and, bring dgwn ruin upon our brave army and 
to give a single instance, the recruiting | dishonour upon our country, then he held 
officer at Belfast enlisted 200 men in one | that the defence resorted to by the emi- 
day. They could have got the men, there- | nent Whig to whom he alluded was the 
fore, and might have drilled them ; but to/ strongest and severest condemnation that 
this hour they had not performed their} could be pronounced upon the Ministry. 
duty. They called upon Parliament to} Well, they were about to support this Bill. 
pass the present Bill, which they repre-| But there were two powers in this country 
sented as a great and an effectual measure, | —the power of a Parliamentary majority, 
but at the same time they, smiling, said, | and the power of public opinion. To that 
** We will give you no information nor tell | public opinion—he did not mean the opi- 
you anything about it. We will not say|nion of an ignorant, or an absurd, or 
whether these men are to come from Ger-|} violent people; but the opinion of this 
many, Italy, Portugal, or Spain.” They | great people of England, expressed after 
asked for this measure to strike terror into | due thought, reflection, and consideration 
the heart of the Emperor of Russia, and to | —to that public opinion they must ulti- 
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mately bow, for by it Ministers existed and | Now he (Mr. Whiteside) would like our 
Parliaments ruled ; and that opinion was, | friends to evince their sympathy, not in 
without question, against this Bill. In- | words, but in actions. He liked to have 
stinctively the English nation had disco- an ally such as France, because that was 
vered its true character—he said instine- | an alliance he could understand. It was 
tively, because Ministers, conscious them- | an alliance with a courageous and a chival- 
selves of what it really was, would not | rous people, actuated by disinterested prin- 
allow them time and opportunity to give it | ciples, and desirous of assisting this coun- 





full consideration. Stealthily introduced, | 
it had been burried through the other 
House of Parliament with almost indecent 
haste, though in that House the eloquence, 
the logic, and the reason were al! opposed 
to it. It was now before the House of 
Commons, and he asked them seriously, 
did they believe that the people were in 
favour of the measure? True, they might 
earry the Bill, but they might rely upon 
it that they would not carry with them the 
conviction of the country. And did they | 
think they could maintain the war against 
the Russian tyrant, save by the enthu- 
siasm, the union, and the energy of an 
unconquered and unconquerable people ? | 
In what condition did the Government | 
stand? Did ever Ministry hold office or | 
make war under such favourable circum- | 
stances? They had a Treasury filled with | 
money. England prosperous; Scotland | 
wealthy ; ireland, what it had not been 
before for centuries, profoundly tranquil; | 
and Protestant and Catholic agreed in | 
this, that they would together fight the 
good cause against the common enemy. 
Millions of people in our Colonies, bound 
to the government of this country, not by 
cruel laws, but by the adamantine links 
which united the hearts of freemen, gave 
their sympathies and feelings in aid of the 
war; yet the best thing the united wisdom 
of a Coalition Cabinet could suggest was 
this Bill to enable them to go a-begging 
for soldiers amongst the kings of Europe. 
And upon what ground? Why the enthu- 
siasm of Germany! ‘‘ Germany,” said the 
Secretary at War, “had a great number of 
hungry people in it.”” That he (Mr. White- 
side) eould easily believe. ‘* Germany had 
men,’’ said the right hon. Gentleman, ‘* who 
wished to quit their country.”” What would 
be the consequence? Why, that if we 
once bought them we must keep them for 
all time. The right hon. Gentleman then 
came to his best argument, and said— 

“Will you refuse us your aid to carry on the 
war ?—not that 1 think or know that we shall be 
able to get the men in Germany or anywhere 
else; but I rely upon one thing—you cannot 
dispute that the enthusiastic feelings of the Ger- 
man nation are in accord with yours in this great 
struggle.” 


| 











try in making war upon a despotic tyrant. 
He understood all that; but what was he 
to understand by the sympathy of the Ger- 
man people? How the right hon. Gentle- 
man could have mustered gravity enough 
to address such an argument as that to 
the House was to him, he confessed, the 
subject of astonishment. Had they not 
read the blue books? Had they not read 
the diplomatic documents which were laid 
upon the table of the House? And after 
all our diplomacy and negotiations with 
the German Powers, had we not seen that 
when we thought we were most near the 
attainment of our object we suddenly found 
ourselves as far off from that result as 
ever? But it was said the enthusiasm of 
Germany was satisfactorily proved ; that we 
had effected a treaty with Austria which 
everybody could understand and which 
had been received with acclamation; that 
Prussia was now adopting a distinct and 
decided policy; that Bavaria had become 
our confederate ; and that all were ready 
—‘‘for a considecration’’—to come to our 
assistance against the common foe. He 
appealed to the good sense and reason of 
the House whether it was possible for a 
more impotent argument to be addressed 
to a rational assembly of men? No fact 
or document was adduced to prove these 
assertions ; but it was said that Germany 
was enthusiastic, and possibly in some 
perty German States we might find men 
willing to become our mercenaries, headed 
by some Dugald Dalgetty it might be, to 
aid us in carrying on the war against 
Russia. But had not the petty Princes of 
Germany need of care how they provoked 
the wrath of the Czar? Might they not 
run the risk of having their States blotted 
out of the map of Europe? whilst their 
subjects who had hired themselves to fight 
our battles would inevitably be hanged 
whenever he caught them. It was said 
that none but mistaken and wrong-headed 
men could speak or write against the em- 
ployment of mercenaries. He (Mr. White- 
side) had the honour of the acquaintance of 
that gallant soldier, the late Sir Charles 
Napier, and the friendship of some of the 
most distinguished officers in the Crimea. 
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The historian of the Peninsular War was 
still alive—a scholar, an historian, and a 
man of unexampled courage, and the gallant 
veteran had lately written his opinion con- 
cerning this matter. Civilians, he might 
be told, were incompetent to judge. We 
must go, therefore, to high military autho- 
rities, and this was what Sir William 
Napier said— 

“Shall a mere mercenary band, picked up for 

gold, without national feeling—poor miserable 
hirelings, selling their limbs and lives, aye, their 
very souls, for lucre—ready, without a cause, if 
paid, to murder, to slay or be slain, and, of course, 
ready to change sides for higher pay if good occa- 
sion offer—shall such varlets stand in line beside 
our noble soldiers, who fight shouting ‘ England ! 
England!’ and, dying, murmur, ‘ We have done 
our duty !’” 
He trusted there was so much of patriotic 
feeling, so much of self-reliance, so much 
of that lofty courage which had distin- 
guished our forefathers, as would enable 
us now, or whenever the opportunity oc- 
curred, to get rid of this bad Bill, and 
to avert the disgrace that would other- 
wise, according to the words of this distin- 
guished soldier, tarnish the hitherto un- 
sullied arms Of a free and a gallant 
people. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT: Sir, I can- 
not allow the speech of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman who has just sat down 
to remain without some answer on my 
part, inasmuch as he particularly alluded 
to statements I have made, and, I must 
say, grossly perverted them for the pur- 
poses of debate. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman has said that in the debate on 
this measure in the other House the elo- 
quence, reason, and logic were all on the 
same side. Sir, 1 must say that I could 
not listen to the speech we have just heard 
without making the reflection, that both 
reason and logic might be divorced at 
times from acknowledged eloquence. But 
I wish to call the attcntion of the House 
to that which I think I am entitled to call 
a perversion of views, with the purpose of 
misrepresenting arguments, used by the 
hon. and learned Gentleman. When, after 
he had admitted that the Bill was cleared 
from every complaint on a constitutional 
ground, he quoted from the letters of Lord 
Bacon, that princes ought not to receive 
assistance from mercenaries to support 
them against their own subjects, does he 
mean to insinuate that, of all the Sove- 
reigns of this country, or of any country 
in the world, the Sovereign who now sits 
on this throne is about to have recourse to 
Mr. Whiteside 
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foreign mercenaries, or to any troops, be 
they domestic or foreign, for the security 
of that throne which rests on the only 
security on which a throne can rest—the 
affection and devotion of our countrymen, 


‘and not on the assistance of any foreigners 


or mercenaries? Does the hon. and learned 
Gentleman believe, or does he think that 
he can persuade the House that he be- 
lieves, that the troops to be raised under 
this Bill are to be engaged for some domes- 
tic purpose altogether apart from the war ? 
He says that I have spoken of the enthu- 
siasm of Germany in words not justified by 
the facts. Then he quotes precedents— 
but he dealt very lightly with the prece- 
dent I quoted last night of the Bill of 
1813, I think—and asks where I find any 
Bill by which it was permitted that foreign- 
ers might be arrayed and drilled in this 
country. But I can show that foreigners 
were so arrayed into battalions and drilled 
in this country ; and the nobl< Lord sit- 
ting near me signed letters authorising 
this. [Mr. Watresipe here made an ob- 
servation that was inaudible.] But there 
was another Act by which the Government 
was indemnified, and no restriction was 
placed on the amount of the battalions 
that were raised under the Act, and they 
were afterwards employed to the satisfac- 
tion of their leaders and of the country. 
Ile says that I have spoken of the enthu- 
siasm of Germany, and will not believe 
that any such feeling exists; but, though 
the German Diet has been tardy in the re- 
cognition of its duty, yet the Governments 
of some of those States of which the hon. 
and learned Member speaks so contemp- 
tuously have declared that the objects of 
the war are just, and that the means em- 
ployed to attain them are justifiable. Will 
the hon. and learned Gentleman take the 
evidence of the press of Germany ? There 
cannot be a greater mistake than to con- 
found the people with the Governments of 
Germany ; and no one who has taken the 
trouble to make inquiries upon the subject 
will venture to deny the existence of a 
feeling of sympathy with France and Eng- 
land among the great mass of the people 
in Germany. But the hon. and learned 
Gentleman says that no reliance can be 
placed upon foreign troops, and that the 
precedent of the last war, in which our 
French and Dutch auxiliaries fought for 
their own liberties and independence, does 
not apply to the present contest. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman, however, 
must recollect that at the time we were 
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engaged in that war there was a Govern- 
ment existing in France against which the 
French Legion was contending, and if de- 
sertions did take place it was only what 
might be expected when men found them- 
selves fighting against the armies of their 
own country, speaking their own language, 
and having to a certain extent the same 
feelings and aspirations with themselves. 
So in the case of the Dutch. In the last 
war the Dutch did not fight for Holland, 
for [Tolland was at that time in close al- 
liance with France. But the Government 
are not going to enlist Russians to fight 
against Russia; and I ask whether, when 
a strong public opinion undoubtedly does 
exist in Germany in favour of the Western 
Powers, it will not be prudent to take ad- 
vantage of that circumstance in order to 
send reinforcements to our brave soldiers 
in the Crimea. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman quoted what had been written 
by Sir William Napier on these mereena- 
ries; but what were the observations of 
that distinguished soldier on these troops 
at the battle of Salamanca? Ie describes 
their charge as one of the most brilliant, 
and how, though falling by ones, twos, 
and threes, they still pressed on ; and the 
Duke of Wellington bears similar testimo- 
ny. Do not, then, come with garbled pas- 
soges from Sir William Napier, and quote 
them against gallant troops who were em- 
ployed with such signal advantage, and 
whom I hope to see so employed again. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman likewise says, 
why have you summoned Parliament for one 
measure by which you seek to relieve the 
army in the Crimea, and by which you go 
begging throughout Europe for the scum 
and refuse of their subjects to come and 
fight under your banner? But this is one 
of his misrepresentations of which I have a 
right to complain ; he thinks he has a right 
to assume that if the Government bring 
in a measure, it is the only one they are 
taking for the prosecution of the war. 
Ife talks also of this Bill not only as if it 
were brought in for the purpose of enlist- 
ing foreigners, but also for that of dis- 
placing British troops. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman apparently thinks that 
the Government are making no exertions 
to get British soldiers, and asks why we 
do not lower the standard? We have 
lowered the standard. He asks why we 
do not extend the age to which men may 
enlist? We have extended the age to 
thirty, and even to thirty-five years, in the 
ease of men who have served. While 
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upon this point I may observe that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Buckinghamshire (Mr. Disraeli) last night 
met a statement of mine by a very simple 
mode when an argument is not convenient 
—he said my statement was not true. 
[‘* Hear, hear!’’] I shall be very glad if 
I misunderstood the right hon. Gentleman, 
for it was painful for me to see a discus- 
sion in this House carried on in that spirit, 
for when a Gentleman in this House makes 
a statement I place implicit credence in it. 
On another occasion the right hon. Gentle- 
man said there was no truth in the state- 
ment of the Secretary at War that warm 
clothing had been sent to the Crimea, for 
that which was sent out in the Prince was 
only the ordinary clothing. Well it was 
true that the ordinary clothing was sent 
out, but there was also a quantity of extra 
clothing submerged with it when the Prince 
was unfortunately wrecked. As my state- 
ment with respect to the age of the men 
was denied, I took the opportunity this 
morning of asking the officer at the head 
of the recruiting service to tell me the age 
at which the majority of the men were en- 
gaged. He said that he could not do this 
at once, but he would get me the return if 
it would be of service. I then asked him 
to tell me in the rough what had been the 
effect of extending the age to thirty? He 
said that, though men were enlisted be- 
tween twenty-five and thirty years, yet 
that the mass were boys. I asked whe- 
ther it was better in the militia? He re- 
plied, that it was better, but that great 
numbers in the militia were extremely 
young. I do not know whether hon. Gen- 
tlemen have had an opportunity of seeing 
the militia, but, if they have, they may 
apply a very simple test on this point, by 
observing, now that the troops are allowed 
to wear moustaches, how many among the 
militia succeed in doing so, and I think they 
will then be satisfied as to their age. I say, 
then, that the efforts being made are put 
entirely out of sight by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, who is skilled in forensic argu- 
ment, and knows best how to put a case so 
as to make a momentary impression. He 
has made merry at my expense as to the 
uncertainty of where we are to obtain these 
troops from ; it is quite true that this is 
not stated in the Bill, but if the hon. and 
learned Gentleman will apply his infallible 
powers to a question nearer home I shall 
be greatly obliged tohim. If he can pro- 
duce recruits as fast as he says they were 
obtained at Belfast—200 in one day—I 
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know what is the amount of money paid to 
those who bring in recruits, but I do not 
know how large, and deservedly so, may be 
the professional practice of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman—but if he can produce 
recruits as fast as he has said, I will venture 
to say that the military will be almost a bet- 
ter profession than his own, which he has 
followed with so much distinction and suc- 
cess. My hon. Friend the Member for 
North Statfordshire (Mr. Adderley) asked 
why we did not get a legion of Canadians 
and ofour colonists. I say, certainly, and 
what is to prevent your getting them if 
you have likewise a German Legion ? and 
the object of the Government in carrying 
on this war is to neglect no means. [ Mr. 
ApperLey: Hear, hear!] I am glad the 
hon. Gentleman agrees with me. You 
may say that you do not think that this 
measure will succeed, but you cannot 
tell until you have tried ; if you fail, you 
fail; but if you do not attempt it, then I 
say that you are guilty of culpable negli- 
gence in not attempting the utmost. You 
say that this will prevent enlistment. I 
do not believe a word of that, for enlist- 
ment is going on as rapidly as ever, but 
this cannot continue to all time. It is 
not fair to say that hon. Gentlemen are, 
to a certain extent, obliged to accept this 
measure because it is the only one Go- 
vernment produces. We heard the same 
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objections to another measure, which, | 


though small, still assists in the great ob- 
ject, and enables us to remove the militia 
to the garrisons in the Mediterranean, and 
to take thence the regiments of the line ; 
and it might as well be said of that mea- 
sure that it was the only means by which 
we think we are going to conquer the Em- 
peror of Russia. It is not, certainly, an 
encouraging prospect to have our efforts 
met with such opposition or treated with 
such indifference and misrepresentations. 
I do not complain of hon. Gentlemen— 
many of whom spoke last night with per- 
fect fairness—for criticising or picking 
holes ; they have a right to object to what 
they think objectionable, but what I do 
object to is misrepresentations of the ob- 
jects and intentions of the Government. 
What I do object to is, that these means 
should be described as the only means the 
Government have resorted to in order to 
carry on the war with vigour. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman says, we must bow 
to public opinion. 1 know we must, and 
that public opinion which he thinks so om- 
nipotent in England, he says is so impotent 
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in Germany—there it has no power, while 
here it is supreme. There is a distinction 
in favour of our own country in this mat- 
ter, but the hon. and learned Gent!eman 
knows little of Germany if he thinks it has 
no effect there. He says we must bow to 
public opinion, and I am willing to stand 
that test with respect to this measure, for 
though you may, by a perversion of facts 
and by ingenious arguments founded on 
data which do not exist, influence public 
opinion and misdirect it from those chan- 
nels in which it ought to flow, yet before 
long this will be recognised, and the un- 
popularity of the measure will disappear as 
soon as it is seen that none of those sinis- 
ter projects and nefarious intentions attri- 
buted to it are to be carried into effect by 
it, and that these troops are to be used 
only for the legitimate purposes of the war, 
and they will then entertain no scruples as 
to whether the trigger of the gun by which 
a Russian is slain be pulled by an English- 
man or by aGerman. I do not think the 
country will refuse the assistance of foreign 
people whose heart and sympathy is with 
them, nor do I think, when they sce the re- 
sult of this measure, that their opinion will 
be different from that which was entertained, 
not before, but after, the formation of the 
German legions, that had so direct a ten- 
dency to strengthen the attachment between 
England and Germany, for England saw the 
result of using those troops that stood by 
us in the hour of our greatest need, and 
enabled the British troops to achieve some 
of their most glorious victories. I trust the 
House will not be led away by statements 
—for God knows our difficulties are great, 
and we have enough to encounter ; but do 
not let us augment our difficulties by pub- 
lishing statements which have no founda- 
tion except in the imaginations of the speak- 
ers. Do not let it go forth that we are 
going to replace English troops because we 
could not get them, or because we were 
unable to meet the enemy. What we said 
was this—‘* We have an English army ; 
we will enlarge and strengthen that army 
to the utmost of our power ; we will like- 
wise secure the assistance of every auxi- 
liary foree which we can employ with confi- 
dence ; and we will give the advantage of 
that assistance to our own brave men.” 
Mr. NAPIER said he had listened with 
pride and pleasure to the able and eloquent 
speech of his hon. and learned Friend (Mr. 
Whiteside), but he would not take the 
object of the Government from the state- 
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refer them for it to the language of the 
Bill itself. It would there be seen, that 
whilst, on the one hand, they assumed that 
they were only going to enlist troops 
which were animated by right motives, 
power was asked to enlist any foreigner in 
the service of Her Majesty. They talked 
confidently about Germany, its loyalty, and 
its sympathy with the cause of the Allies, 
and the auxiliary power that that country 
might bring to our assistance ; but what 
right had they to argue thus upon a mea- 
sure which avowedly authorised them to 
hire any foreign mercenaries? He held 
that we stood now in a different position 
from that we occupied in former wars. 
We had passed an interval of nearly a 
half-century of unbroken peace ; and we 
must test this war and the mode of con- 
ducting it, not merely by constitutional 
principles and the principles of civilisation, 
but by the principles of Christianity itself ; 
and he contended that it was inconsistent 
with the duty of a Christian people, when 
engaged in a just and necessary war, to 
give the go-by to their own willing citizens 
and to hire mercenaries in any part of the 
world to do the work of slaughter for them. 
The right hon, Secretary at War could 
not defend the Bill on the general ground 
of necessity for hiring foreign mercenaries, 
but he was obliged to suggest that the 
troops they were to raise were men actu- 
ated by the ‘* high moral motives’’ spoken 
of in the letter of Sir William Napier, 
wherein, describing the German Legion, he 
said it was ‘well composed,’”’ and was, 
indeed, a national force, with high moral 
motives. Well if that were so, why not 
at once declare it? The right hon. Gen- 
tleman said the Government were not neg- 
lecting any means for carrying on the 
war with vigour—that, in fact, this was a 
mere supplement to their other exertions. 
But what the people of England and of 
Ireland said was, that they had not yet 
enlisted the whole of their militia force ; 
and that when they had exhausted every 
other means at their command, then would 
be the time to go to Germany and other 
places for auxiliaries. Ile would remind 
the Ilouse of the celebrated speech of Sir 
James Mackintosh upon this subject, in 
whieh he said that Elizabeth had relied 
upon the most effectual ally of the coun- 
try—the spirit of its people ; and also of 
the opinion of Mr. Coleridge, that the mo- 
ment a country looked over the world for 
sympathy and assistance the glory of that 
country was departed. It would be degrad- 
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ing and humiliating to the country to go 
about the world asking for hired merce- 
naries, it would be destructive of the spirit 
of the people, and of all that moral eleva- 
tion which, after all, was the great resource 
and defence of nations. The Bill, he as- 
serted, was an odious Bill, repugnant to the 
feelings of the people; and he felt con- 
vinced that there was a strength and a 
truth in the instinct of the country that 
would not allow the Government to act 
upon ihe measure. In opposing it, then, 
he was simply discharging his duty as a 
Member of the Legislature ; for he could 
not imagine that the Parliament of England 
had been called together merely to en- 
register the edicts of Ministers; and he 
hoped that every species of resistance 
would be offered to the measure. With 
regard to public opinion in Germany, he 
challenged the right hon. Gentleman to 
make trial of that opinion ; and if, during 
the short recess about to ensue, the people 
of England applied their minds to the con- 
sideration of the probable operation and 
effect of the Bill, and did not, throughout 
the kingdom, wherever honesty of purpose, 
true patriotism, sincere regard for England, 
and a deep felt sympathy for her stability 
and permanence among the nations of the 
world were to be found, unite in its con- 
demnation, he would never again ask per- 
mission to address that House whilst he 
had the honour of occupying a seat within 
its walls. 

Mr. COBDEN: Although, Sir, I pro- 
tested against sending out our men to fight 
the battles of Europe upon land—although 
I protested against the objects of our con- 
tinental policy in fighting those battles — 
and although I think that the expedition 
to the Crimea is about the rashest of any 
of which an account is to be found in our 
annals—and that is saying a great deal—- 
yet the nation having willed that 30,000 
of our fellow-countrymen should go 3,000 
miles off to invade the empire of Russia, I 
say that the nation is bound to assist, by 
every means in their power, those brave 
men who are now in the Crimea. But if 
you were to put it to our countrymen who 
are rotting in such misery on the heights 
of Balaklava, what would they say of the 
aid you propose to send them? Would 
they ask for mendicant Germans to rescue 


them from their present difficulties? No!- 


they would ask for their own countrymen, 
and I cannot help thinking vat this pro- 
posal, among other disadvantages, will be 
accepted as no compliment by those men 
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who are proposing to serve. But, beyond 
this, it appears to me that you are, in the 
face of the world, holding out a signal 
of distress, suing in forma pauperis, 
proclaiming a sort of national bankruptey 
in men and in courage, in proposing, 
in the first year of the war, to go and 
raise recruits among foreigners. Las the 
fervour with which the war has been re- 
garded in the country been sincere or not ? 
The newspapers are careful to tell us that 
there is a unanimity in favour of the war ; 
we are constantly reminded of the enthu- 
siasm that everywhere prevails, and we 
have dealt with the war in a way which 
ascribes to ourselves a sense of justice and 
motives of disinterestedness and high ge- 
nerous honour, almost assuming the attri- 
bute of the Deity himself, in the power 
we lay claim to, and the inherent sense of 
justice with which we wield that power. 
Is this reality or is it not? The world 
will judge us, not by what we say, but by 
what we do, and I am afraid that this pro- 
posal of the Government to enlist foreign- 
ers to help us will be taken as a consider- 
able discount from our enthusiasm. We 
have heard from the Government that 
there is a reserve in this country to fight 
our great battles; indeed, we are told by 
the Government that large numbers of re- 
cruits can now be got in England. If that 
be so, what is the motive fur sending over 
for these Germans or other people? But 
it seems to me that while you are gratui- 
tously lowering your character by bringing 
forward this measure, you are doing so 
without any guarantee of its suceess. I 
listened with anxiety to the observations of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary at 
War in hopes of hearing where you are to 
get recruits from, but I have heard no- 
thing yet more tangible than that you are 
going to intercept a number of German 
emigrants on their way from Hull to Liver- 
pool by the Laneashire and Yorkshire Rail- 
way. ‘That appears to me a most puerile 
resource. The emigration from Germany 
to the United States consists generally of 
grown-up men and women with their fami- 
lies, of communities of labourers carrying 
with them their clergyman and their doe- 
tor, who have booked themselves upon the 
Rhine for Cincinnati or Buffalo, or some 
other place in the Far West. Can any- 
thing be so puerile as to dream of inter- 
eepting these people, of stopping them on 
their way through England, and inducing 
them to go to Sebastopol ? 2 
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no guarantee whatever that you are going 
to get the men whom you want to enlist ; 
but I join with the hon. Gentlemen who 
oppose this measure upon moral grounds, 
even if you do succeed in earrying it into 
effect. What is it? The opinion of most 
people would sanctify the practice of war, 
and make the profession of arms one of 
the most honourable pursuits of man. 
What is the reason of this? Why, it is 
assumed that men fight for a cause, that 
they are actuated by a love of home, devo- 
tion to the country, or attachment to a So- 
vereign ; these are the sentiments that are 
considered to hallow the pursuit of arms. 
But what motives have these men whom 
you endeavour to hire out of the back 
slums of the towns of Germany? They 
ean have no pretensions to fighting from 
any moral motive whatever; they are de- 
prived of every ground upon whica you can 
justify war, and, as they want the motives 
which I have described, there is just the 
difference between them and an ordinary 
soldier fighting for his country that there 
is between a hero and a cut-throat. It is 
wholesale assassination to employ them. 
Not to go over the arguments which have 
been used so abundantly by other people, 
I will only ask whether you are really 
going to fight the Emperor of Russia, 
with his 860,000 armed men, upon his 
own shores, when you say you are obliged 
to seek help from abroad before you 
have hardly got into the fray? The 
noble Lord (Lord John Russell) has told 
us candidly that he made a mistake with 
regard to the difficulties in the way of 
taking Sebastopol. I think, the moment 
you have landed an armed force in an 
Empire like Russia, 3,000 miles off, you 
must be assured that, unless you are pre- 
pared to put forth energy such as this 
country never put forth before, you must 
have taken a step which will lead inevita- 
bly to disaster and disgrace. Was it a 
light thing to land such a force upon the 
shores of an Empire like Russia? I re- 
peat the sentiment which I expressed the 
last time I addressed the House, that there 
is no country, except the United States, 
where you cannot permanently maintain a 
footing better than in Russia. There is 
no other country the territory of which it 
would be so difficult to invade and occupy 
permanently. And I also drew the dis- 
tinction between contending with Russia 
iby land and by sea. I once used a phrase 
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say will do so again, I was speaking at 
a public meeting in 1849 of those who 
threatened us with an attack from Russia, 
and my words were these— 

‘‘If Russia were to attack England or the 
United States, or any other great maritime Power, 
they would fall upon her like a thunderbolt, and 
crumple her up in her own dominions by means of 
their shipping.” 

Have wo not done so by means of our 
shipping? The moment our ships appear- 
ed, did not the fleets of Russia disappear ? 
But if you attempt to fight Russia on land, 
you must be prepared for a very diilerent 
state of things from that which you con- 
templated, and it is reducing your efforts 
to a most disproportionate proportion—it is 
using the strength of a dwarf for doing the 
work of ten giants—to peddle over your 
Foreign Enlistment Bill to enable you to 
go abroad and get aid to carry on the war. 
I had intended to have said something upon 
the general question of the war, but the 
arguments have been carried on with such 
a close attention to the question under dis- 
cussion that I will not be so bad a logician 
as to be the first to stray from the subject. 
I had intended to notice a remark which 
fell from the noble Lord President last 
night, with reference to the existing state 
of our relations with Russia, to the present 
state of the war, and the proposals held out 
by Russia for coming to terms of peace. 
I will not go into that subject now. I will 
allow the present debate to go on, and I 
will not repeat all the arguments which 
have been used with regard to this mea- 
sure. But I give notice that, upon the 
bringing up of the Report, I will, with the 
permission of the House, make some gene- 
ral remarks upon the present aspect of the 
war, particularly with reference to the im- 
portant official disclosure made last night 
by the noble Lord as to the proposals made 
at Vienna by the Government of Russia ; 
and [ think that the majority of the House 
will agree with me that we ought not to 
separate in this critical state of our affairs 
without being able to give an opiuion, and, 
perhaps, to elicit an opinion from the Go- 
vernment, although they may continue to 
shut themselves up in reserve, upon the 
most important questions which have arisen 
at this crisis. For this House is in danger 
of losing its character for independence, 
and for being the real great council of the 
nation, if it permits itself to be sent back 
without one word having been said with 
regard to the prospects and the conduct 
of the war. If I may judge from the com- 
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munications I get from Sebastopol, you 
cannot be doing a greater act of kindness 
to the army than entering into a discussion 
of that question, and, at all events, they 
will have the gratification which, from the 
course our debates have hitherto taken, they 
ean hardly have now, of knowing that the 
representatives of England have not sepa- 
rated without giving some attention to the 
unparalleled miseries under which they are 
now literally rotting. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: Mr. Speaker, 
whenever the hon. Gentleman brings for- 
ward for consideration the question rela- 
tive to the present state and prospects of 
the war, Her Majesty’s Government will be 
ready to enter into it. But, in the mean- 
time, I must say I am surprised that 
the hon. Gentleman, after having heard a 
misrepresentation rectified three or four 
times by Members of the Government, 
should have resorted to that misrepresen- 
tation for about the sixth or seventh time. 
The misrepresentation I mean is this :— 
It is asserted, as against this Bill, that it 
in the only measure which has been pro- 
vided in order to supply soldiers for the 
expedition to the Crimea. Yon have, it is 
said, an army engaged in the siege of Se- 
bastopol, and the only resource you have 
by which to supply their wants is this Bill, 
by which you propose to raise about 
10,000 men, to keep them in drill for four 
or five months, and then send them to the 
Crimea. Now having raised that super- 
structure, it is very easy to knock down 
the Bill. But then, Sir, the superstructure 
is so obviously false, so obviously beside 
everything that Ministers have stated as 
the real state of the case, that I really 
wonder that one gentleman after another 
should argue upon such an hypothesis. I 
beg to remind the House, in a few words, 
what are the measures which the Govern- 
ment have adopted. The hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for the West Riding has 
stated truly that the expedition which was 
sent out, not having succeeded in the time 
in which we had hoped it would have sue- 
' ceeded, it became necessary that it should 
| be reinforeed. What, then, was done by 
ithe Government? The first thing done 
/was to send out British regiments in as 
high a state of efficiency as we could pro- 
‘eure them. It must be observed, that 





there were some of those regiments who, . 


having furnished men in order to increase 
the battalions that had gone to the Crimea, 
had been obliged to recruit very largely, 
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efficiency. But what were the numbers 
that we sent? In October we sent up- 
wards of 2,000 men, in November upwards 
of 7,000, and in December 2,500, making 
11,500 British troops ; and in the face of 
that fact, which has been repeated over 
and over again, it has been alleged, by one 
gentleman after another, that the only suc- 
cour intended for the expedition to the 
Crimea is the sending out of a foreign le- 
gion. I think hon. Gentlemen must be at 
a great loss for arguments against this 
Bill when they are obliged to make use of 
a misrepresentation so obvious. But did 
we stop after that? Was this the next 
measure? Far from it. There are still 
some British troops left in the British gar- 
risons in the Mediterranean, and we pro- 
pose to send out British regiments of mi- 
litia in order to replace those garrisons and 
send them to the Crimea as speedily as it 
can be done. We also lowered the stan- 
dard of height, and increased the bounty, 
to give greater facility to the recruiting 
for the army. All these are measures 
tending to increase the British army and 
to augment the forces in the Crimea, and 
the whole foundation of the objection to 
which I have alluded is, therefore, entirely 
set aside. That there are other objections 
I do not deny, but I endeavoured to dis- 
pose of them last night. 1 will, however, 
again repeat that this Bill, instead of being 
the first or the second, or even the third 
measure that we have adupted, is one of a 
series of measures taken with the view of 
bringing the war to a satisfactory conclu- 
sion. 1 will not again enter into the argu- 
ments which I brought forward last night 
as to whether or no it is desirable that we 
should have, as we have had in all former 
wars, foreign troops receiving pay in our 
service. I cannot sce why we should de- 
part from the precedents of all former 
wars ; but, Sir, 1 must say, that I greatly 
regret, not the opposition by which this Bill 
has been met, but the tone which has been 
taken in that opposition, and the attempts 
which have been made to prejudice before- 
hand the enlistment into a service of this 
kind; I regret that every attempt has 
been made to prejudice foreigners who, 
I think, might with the purest mo- 
tives enlist in our service in order to 
fight the battles of Europe, to degrade 
their character, and to represent them to 
the world as men who ought to be treated 
with disrespect and insult. I do hope 
that hon. Gentlemen will not again and 
again repeat that this is the first and the 
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only measure we have proposed for the 
support of our troops. The measures that 
we have taken are of a very different cha- 
racter, but we have been of opinion—and 
I do not think we were wrong in that opin- 
ion—-that we were bound to consider not only 
the immediate necessities of a campaign not 
yet concluded, but also what were our 
means for carrying on the war next year. 
If we had not done so, you would have 
come some six months hence and said, ‘*‘Ilow 
little is your foresight! You provided 
only for the wants of the day, and thought 
nothing more was necessary ; you did not 
foresee that this might be a war of several 
years’ duration; you ought to have had 
a much larger army and a foreign legion 
if you had had sufficient foresight.”’ 
Because we have attempted to exetcise 
that foresight, and to provide for the suc- 
cessful carrying on of the war, we are 
now taunted with preferring foreign troops 
to Englishmen. You know that statement 
is perfectly untrue; it may produce an 
effect upon the country for the present, but 
I am corvineed that when the people of 
England know what we wish—an army of 
180,000 or 200,000 men, composed of 
British troops, with a foreign legion to 
assist them—they will see how much they 
have been misled by the allegations which 
have been made in this debate. 

Lorp CLAUD HAMILTON said, that 
gloomy as the general aspect of the war 
was, it had been made much more so by 
the proposition of the Government. The 
noble Lord had brought men from all parts 
of the empire, and what had he proposed 
to them? nothing whatever in the speech 
of Her Majesty to hint a suspicion of the 
present scheme. The Government did not 
dare to announce it on that occasion, be- 
cause of the public indignation which they 
anticipated. The House was told that 
they ought not to express their opinions 
because the country was said to be in dan- 
ger; but so far from the Government 
trusting to public opinion, any one who 
knew the country was aware that their 
conduct in regard to the question at issue 
was adverse to that opinion. He (Lord C. 
Hamilton) complained that in the division 
of the previous night men went into the 
lobby with the Government, while their 
convictions were with the Opposition, be- 
cause they feared to lose their seats. He 
denied that there was any parity between 
the present proceedings of the Government 
and those precedents which they quoted in 
their support. The map of Europe was 
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considerably modified by the Emperor Na- 
poleon, who created what he called king- 
doms, but which the world called satrapies, 
that were ruled by his brothers and other 
relatives; and the people of those countries, 
animated by a spirit of patriotism, took 
service with England against him. Napo- 
leon having suppressed all the nationalities 
of Europe, all the independent spirits of 
those kingdoms came to England. and of- 
fered their services for his overthrow. That 
was widely different from going to seek 
in Germany for that German enthusiasm of 
which the right hon. Secretary at War spoke. 
What did the right hon. Gentleman mean? 
Did he mean to send his recruiting ser- 
jeants with a bag of gold in one hand, and 
the blue books on the Holy Places in the 
other? And were the recruits to be cate- 
chised on the four points before they should 
be enlisted? The right hon. Gentleman 
had quoted the Turkish army as foreigners, 
and also the German officers who command 
them; but the laws of Turkey compelled 
all officers in the Turkish army to re- 
nounce their religion before they could 
obtain acommand. Omar Pacha had done 
so; likewise Bem; and the gallant Guyon 
was without a command because he would 
not become a renegade. The noble Lord 
the Home Secretary had stated that Na- 
poleon I. employed great numbers of 
foreign troops; but these troops were those 
under the command of his own relatives— 


Neapolitan, Spanish, German, and Dutch | 
—and Napoleon did not, as the Govern- | 


ment now were about to do, turn his back 
on the French conscription. These troops 
wore the uniform, and were officered and 
paid for by the several States to which 
they belonged, and not by French money. 
The House would surely agree, therefore, 
that there was not much analogy in the 
ease cited by the noble Lord. Until Bri- 
tish energy, courage, and resources fail, 
the Government was not doing justice to 
the country in attempting to carry on the 
war by the aid of foreigners. The noble 
Lord spoke of public feeling as approving 
of the measures of the Government. Would 
the noble Lord point out a single great 
centre of public opinion which had ex- 
pressed itself in their favour as regarded 
the measure? The right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary at War had given a very 
discouraging prospect of the Bill; it would 
not accelerate the growth of the raw re- 
cruit; and, according to the inference to 
be drawn from the right hon. Gentleman’s 
Statement, there could not be, under the 
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circumstances he stated, an effective Bri- 
tish army for five or six years. He did 
not blame the Government for the defect 
of the Commissariat, but he would suggest 
that the right hon. Gentleman should get 
the loan of a Commissariat staff from the 
French Government, so as to relieve our 
army from the fearful distresses under 
which it now laboured. That would be 
a better course than to send out Germans. 
Anything that could be performed could 
be done by British courage, and he was, 
therefore, opposed to any alteration in the 
material of our armies until all sources of 
amelioration were at an end. The Bill 
was one repugnant to English feeling, and 
he should, therefore, give it his opposition. 

Mr. DANBY SEYMOUR said, he had 
voted for this measure, but he had never 
given a vote with greater regret in his life. 
Still, at a crisis like the present, as the 
Ministers on their own anthority declared 
that this was one of the measures neces- 
sary to reinforce our unfortunate army in 
the Crimea, he should not be doing his 
duty if by his vote he prevented the send- 
| ing of a single man to the relief of that 
army, the extremely critical position of 
which was owing: to the bad management 
of the Government. In common with, he 
believed, every Gentleman who sat like 
himself behind Ministers, he disapproved 
of the present measure; and the Govern- 
ment, by the division of last night, had 
received a mark of the confidence of hon. 
Members on the Ministerial Benches which 
jhe wished he could say he thought they 
deserved. He hoped that now, at any 
rate, they would listen a little to those 
remarks about the carrying on of the war 
which they treated so contumeliously dur- 
ing last Session. While they were be- 
sieging, or rather only hali-besieging, Se- 
bastopol, what was this fleet of fifty-four 
ships of war doing which conveyed our 
army across the sea, and which was pro- 
nounced one of the greatest naval arma- 
ments that ever appeared upon the waves ? 
| Those fifty-four men-of-war were near Se- 
bastopol, not employed in cannonading the 
batteries, but remaining idle about Bala- 
klava. At this very moment there was 
every kind of produce going in and out of 
every Russian port in the Black Sea, 
except that kind which we wanted, viz. 
| bread-stuffs, the exportation of which was - 
prohibited by the Russian Government. 
| He had been informed by English gentle- 
/men who had establishments at ports in 


| the Black Sea and the Sea of Azoff, that 
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cargoes were going out of those ports, 
and that in return there were brought 
back those materials and that wealth 
which were necessary for carrying on the 
war against us. The principal part of 
the profits derived from the existing com- 
merce in the Black Sea was passing into 
the hands of the Greeks, set the 
English merchants, when they heard of 
the establishment of a blockade last sum- 
mer, were foolish enough to put confidence 
in the British Government, and to believe 
that a blockade would really be established. 
No English house there had entered into 
any business speculation, or shipped any 
produce for our shores; but the Greeks, 
more astute, and looking with more im- 
partial eyes at the Government that held 
the reins of power in this country, after a 
short time, finding that no blockade really 
was established, disbelieved the Govern- 
ment, and began to enter again into trade, 
and up to the present hour they had con- 
tinued the ordinary shipments that Eng- 
lish merchants had ceased. It had been 
well said by a French writer that a war 
on a great scale became a war of budgets, 
and the expenses of a war like the present 
were such that the question really came 
to be who could hold out longest with the 
money to pay the enormous armies and 
fleets it was necessary to employ? No 
doubt, it was only by crippling the power 
of Russia to pay her armies that we could 
hope to be conquerors in the tremendous 
struggle in which we were engaged. All the 
signs of weakness had already begun to be 
shown by Russia; the Emperor had found 
the same difficulty as that fonnd by his 
first antagonist, Turkey—the difficulty of 
raising money. He had had his loans 
successively rejected in all the capitals of 
Western Europe. The loan which was at- 
tempted to be negotiated some few months 
ago at Berlin was refused, although the in- 
terest offered was, he believed, 6 per cent, 
and the loan was offered to the Berlin capi- 
talists at the low price of 83. But a still 
more signal sign of weakness had appeared 
in the publication of a financial article by 
a person at the Ministére des Finances at 
St. Petersburg. M. Léon Faucher, in a very 
damaging article published by him in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, had lately shown 
the real financial position of Russia, how 
weak her resources were, how much she 
would require in order to enable her to 
carry on the war, how her loans had all 
been rejected, and how her finances could 
not hold out for another campaign such 
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as that of 1854; and it was a most un- 
usual thing for a person high in the con- 
fidence of the Emperor Nicholas to enter 
the arena of periodical literature, and in 
an article signed with his name to en- 
ter into a detailed refutation of the argu- 
ments of the French financier. When we 
saw those signs of weakness it became our 
duty to press on that weak point—not to 
confine ourselves to the mere blockade of 
Sebastopol, but to take care that no ship- 
ments should be made at any Russian 
port. It was unfortunate that at once, 
upon the declaration of war, we had not 
taken possession of the Straits of Kertch, 
which lead into the Sea of Azoff, for up 
to May last they were defended only by a 
few invalids. What use was made of the 
Sea of Azoff? The House was probably 
not aware that every part of the Russian 
munitions of war, and not only those, but 
the nourishment for their soldiers, all came 
down the Don and the Volga to Rostof, 
and were thence shipped across the Sea of 
Azoff to Arabat, on the coast of the Cri- 
mea, whence the distance to Sebastopol 
was about 100 miles, and for this journey 
a regular system of transport had been 
organised last summer. It would have 
been easy last summer to have cut off the 
Russian supplies, but since that time they 
had fortified the depét at which they de- 
barked their stores brought from the inte- 
rior. Again, he would ask, why was not the 
fortress of Kinbourn, at the mouth of the 
lagoon of the Dnieper taken possession of ? 
It commands the important passage lead- 
ing to Nikolaief, the head quarters of the 
Russian fleet in the Black Sea and the 
town of Kherson, where there are large 
stores of timber. The fortress is on the 
level of the sea, and might have been 
taken without difficulty; while, if we were 
once in possession of it, we might have 
greatly annoyed our enemy, and _ inter- 
rupted his supplies. Surely the total neg- 
lect of this important point was a most 
grievous addition to a long catalogue of 
errors. Ali he could say now was, that 
he hoped, considering the fatal negli- 
gence of the Government, by which the 
best blood and the treasure of this coun- 
try had been, as he believed, so futile- 
ly shed before Sebastopol—he did hope 
the Government would not lose one single 
day in remedying their past defects, and 
in visiting, even in the highest quarters, 
an authority that had been misused by a 
punishment which would be well deserved. 
He would say one thing with reference to 
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the enlistment of soldiers. He trusted the 
Government would be careful from what 
part of Germany they got their troops, 
for he himself had seen thousands of 
wretches sent from the central parts of 
Germany as colonists, who were an object 
of thorough contempt and pity to the inha- 
bitants of the countries to which they were 
sent. In many parts of Germany the 
people had much degenerated from the in- 
dependent and warlike character of their 
ancestors. A long course of despotism 
and tyranny had deprived them of some of 
their finest qualities. The German nation 
two centuries ago had a struggle with their 
monarchs like the struggle of the people 
of England about the same time with 
Charles I. The result of that struggle, 
however, was different—in England, it 
was the people who were victorious; in 
Germany, it was the kings. Prior to that 
time the German people were animated 
by as great a spirit of liberty as ourselves; 
but since that melancholy period they had 
degenerated both physically and morally. 
And the fatal system of hiring mercenaries 
had done a great deal towards that dege- 
neration. He assured the Government 
that he had often heard opinions express- 
ed in Russia, by persons who knew the 
feeling of the Russian army, most deroga- 
tory to German soldiers, and, if he were 
not mistaken, they would hardly be thought 
worthy to be driven away by Russian 
bayonets. He was obliged to the House 
for its indulgence, and when the general 
question was discussed, he should say a 
few words on the policy of our ever hav- 
ing gone to Sebastopol at all. 

Mr. PHILIPPS said, he would give 
both sides of the House the benefit of this 
admission—that, were it possible for him 
to regulate the events of war, he would 
not only reject the aid proposed in this 
measure, but he would have no allies at 
all. As, however, those events were not 
within the control of any human power, he 
could not help asking himself seriously 
whether, having once stated his willing- 
ness to support the Government in the 
war in which they were engaged, he could 
now consistently refuse them one of the 
means which they, acting under a stern 
and practical sense of great responsibility, 
declared to be necessary for the earrying 
on of the war. He knew that a statement 
of that kind must be taken with consider- 
able limitation. He knew that if the means 
they were invited to have recourse to were 
contrary to the principles of morality, or 
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to the principles of the constitution, he 
should not be justified in having recourse 
to such means. Of course, every man 
must judge of this question according to 
his conscience. He was not in the slight- 
est degree imputing to any Member of the 
House the charge that he had not, in the 
vote he gave, voted according to his con- 
science. If, under any fear of invasion, 
they had recourse to foreign mercenaries 
to defend them, he thought that that would 
be an imputation upon the courage of this 
country; but it was not pretended that the 
present war was waged in an exclusively 
English interest. It had been ealled a 
European war; it was called in France 
une guerre d’cquilibrium; in other quar- 
ters it was called a statesman’s war, but 
nowhere in the world was it called a war 
solely for English ambition or English 
profit. Under these circumstances he 
could not see that we were not justified 
in having recourse to the assistance of 
persons who, according to the theory of 
war, had as immediate an object in the 
results of the war as the English nation 
could pretend to have. With that view 
of the case, and acting not at all under 
the influence of any party associations, he 
could not accept the very heavy responsi- 
bility that would attach to him were he to 
deny to the Government the means which 
those practically acquainted with the Ex- 
ecutive, and possessed of far better infor- 
mation than he could possibly pretend to, 
declared to be necessary. 

Mr. ALCOCK said, that in the course 
of this discussion he had heard it observed 
by two or three Members of Her Majes- 
ty’s Government, that it would be extremely 
inconsistent in any man who complained of 
the inadequacy of our army in the Crimea 
not to vote in favour of the proposal now 
before the House, as if that were the only 
alternative. It was his opinion, however, 
that that was not the only alternative. 
In particular, there was the alterna- 
tive that had been so often mention- 
ed, that of increasing our bounties and di- 
minishing our standards. He had also 
heard it suggested as an objection to this 
Bill, that, if we went to Germany, Swit- 
zerland, and such like countries, to enlist 
soldiers, we should not be able to place the 
same degree of confidence in them as in 
our own men. He confessed he could not - 
share that opinion. If any men in Ger- 
many or Switzerland preferred entering 
into our service, we had no right to suppose 
that they would not fight for us as honest- 
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ly and as well as they would under any 
other circumstances. But there was this 
difference. You could not expect, and it 
would not be a reasonable thing to ask, 
them to give more than their physical 
force, for they could have no great interest, 
or sympathy, or feeling in fighting our 
battles. The great Napoleon once said 
that in war the moral to the physical force 
was as three to one. Our object, there- 
fore, ought to be to find some foreigners 
who would not only bring to bear their 
physical force, but who would give us the 
benefit of their moral power also. There 
were countries much nearer to Russia than’ 
any of those that had been spoken of in 
the course of the debate where there was 
a moral feeling in our favour—he meant 
the Caucasus. Let us, therefore, offer to 
the people of the independent Caucasus 
the money we now thought of offering to 
Swiss and Germans. Let the Government 
offer to take 30,000 or 40,000 of that war- 
like people into their pay, and they would 
command the support of the whole popula- 
tion from the Black Sea to the Caspian. 
The Caucasians were said to be of various 
tribes and languages, and even of various 
religions. It had also been said that they 
could not be got to fight under any but 
their own immediate chiefs; that they 
would pay no tribute, give no allegiance, 
yield no obedience, nor receive any com- 
mands from any but their prophet-prince, 
Schamyl. There was, however, one ban- 
ner under which they would serve, namely, 
the banner of that nation that happened to 
be at war with Russia. Let that banner 
be exhibited in the independent Caucasus, 
and the man who says the Caucasians 
would not follow it does not know much of 
those countries or their inhabitants. The 
Russians had a garrison of 20,000 men at 
Anapa, and yet we had taken no step to 
clear that country of them, In the year 
1828 he (Mr. Alcock) was in Georgia, and 
there saw and conversed with Prince 
Pakiewitsch. That was only the year 
after Anapa had been taken by the Rus- 
sians, and it would be impossible to depict 
the Prince’s satisfaction when he explained 
that they had lately taken that town, and 
had destroyed all communication between 
the Turks and the Circassians. Had we 


not in the Black Sea as large a force as 
that with which the Russians took Anapa? 
They took it, after a few days, with only 
eight line-of-battle ships and six frigates, 
assisted by a few thousand soldiers. Why 
had we been so long in wresting Anapa 
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from them? The Government had either 
been utterly ignorant of what they should 
have done, or else they had grossly neg- 
lected their duty. Let Anapa be taken 
now, at any rate, and given back to the 
Circassians, to whom it belonged. The 
Russians were cooped up there as in a pri- 
son, not daring to stir 100 yards from the 
place. That showed the power of the Cir- 
eassians, and the value of the assistance 
they could give as auxiliary troops. He had 
voted the preceding night against the Go- 
vernment, but should the Bill pass, he hoped, 
at all events, they would not forget Anapa. 

ApmiraL WALCOTT: Sir, I am wholly 
at a loss to conceive the reasons which in- 
duce the Government at this most inoppor- 
tune moment to introduce a measure which 
I regard with suspicion, and shall oppose 
to the utmost of my power. The experi- 
ence of history informs us in what state 
that country is which has resort to the aid 
of mercenaries. No momentary embarrass- 
ment should betray us into the enactment 
of a dangerous precedent and the imitation 
of a disastrous example. The debates of 
the reign of William III. show how dis- 
tasteful such proposals are to this country 
and this House. We are not fighting, as 
in the last war, single-handed against com- 
bined forces, but with the noblest allies at 
our side, the greatest military Power of 
Europe,—whose glory is our glory, and our 
triumph will add to their triumph,—with 
unexhausted and inexhaustible resources ; 
and they have shown how ready they 
have been able to supply them—hurrying 
off reinforcements to the Crimea so soon 
as our vessels arrived to transport them 
from their shores. There is no parallel 
analogy between our present circumstances 
and those of the last war, when Germans 
and Hanoverians fought under our flag. 
Our King was Elector of Hanover. Our 
population was far less than it is now. 
Our war was not with a single State, 
but with almost every nation consecutively 
or combined. Even then the measure was 
viewed with suspicion, and acquiesced in 
without conviction. Popular feeling, na- 
tionality, will never tolerate foreign re- 
eruits; you will have the cost of bringing 
them to this country, the charge of their 
maintenance, and the delay of their or- 
ganisation. It is a dangerous expedient, 
a fatal policy, a stain on the British name, 
an affront to the willingness and sufficiency 
of Englishmen to serve their native land, 
and moreover, and far above all, a humiliating 
and dangerous confession of internal weak- 
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ness to which I will never lend my voice. | not through England alone, but through 
No! take the true course, promise, and all foreign countries, as to the humiliating 
observe it—give rewards, promotions, pen- | nature of the proposal now brought for- 





sions, and a fair bounty, with an ungrudg- 
ing hand and a free spirit; deal thus ho- 
nourably with your men; show you care 
for the wounded and sick in the hospital, 
your forethought for their comrades in the 
camp; provide for the widows and orphans, 
support the family at home—then you will 
have an army of which you may be justly 
proud. Our troops, in bravery unsurpassed, 
are at this moment full of hope—they 
know you trust them, they will not en- 
danger the honour of England. One 
marked characteristic of every officer’s 
and private’s letter from the seat of war 
which I have read, conveys to my mind a 
grand augury—I mean the utter refusal, 
one and all, of taking glory to their own 
skill, courage, and firmness, but referring 
their success quite from themselves to the 
Almighty God above. When we find such 
men fail us (I am ashamed to take such 


words on my lip), then in the last struggle | 


which precedes her fall our country may en- 
list the foreign legionary ; but till then (and 
God forefend the day), the presence of mer- 
cenaries will embarrass our army, dishearten 
its hopes, and rob its victories of glory. 
Mr. F. SCOTT said, he had made 
several previous but unsuccessful attempts 


to catch the Speaker’s eye, and he could | 


not avoid complimenting the right hon. 
Gentleman on his discrimination in man- 


aging the debate. It was, therefore, his | 


intention to reserve his observations for 
some future opportunity. 

Mr. CONOLLY said, he was anxious 
to say a few words on the Bill, and hoped 
the House would give him their attention, 
notwithstanding the lateness of the hour. 
His feelings in a personal matter connected 
with the war had prevented him seeking 
an earlier opportunity of rising to address 
the House, and he knew, also, that there 
were more experienced men who ought to 
come before him, who could display much 
more wisdom and many more attainments 
than he could pretend to. It was with a 
feeling of the deep importance of the 
matter in debate that he now ventured to 
trespass on their patience. His forbear- 
ance in not rising earlier had had the 
effect of allowing the House to be favoured 
with some most able speeches from both 
sides of the House. He alluded more 
particularly to the convincing arguments 
of the right hon. Member for Manchester 
(Mr. M. Gibson), whose words had thrilled, 


| ward. The speech of the hon. Gentleman 
| did him‘infinite credit. 
| Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 

The House adjourned at five minutes 
before Six o’clock. 











HOUSE OF LORDS, 

Thursday, December 21, 1854. 
Minutes.] Sat first in Parliament.—The Lord 
Denman, after the Death of his Father. 

Pusuic Bitis.—2* Militia, 
Reported—Militia. 
BLOCKADE OF RUSSIAN PORTS— 
QUESTION, 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY rose 
to put a question to the noble Duke the 
Minister of War with reference to the 
blockade of Russian ports. The noble 
| Marquess was understood to complain that 
| the measures of the Government respecting 
| the blockade, both in the Black Sea and 
the Baltic, had been so ineffectual that they 
had only tended to enhance the price of 
imports to the British merchant without 
inflicting any injury on the trade of Russia. 
In some commodities 25 per cent had 
been added to the value, the whole of 
which went to the advantage of Russia. It 
| appeared to him that, although at the com- 
mencement of the war some semi-official 
notice had been put out warning persons 
not to enter into commercial relations with 
Russia, up to the present no steps had 
been taken which were at all effectual in 
embarrassing its trade. He begged to ask 
if the Government would state whether the 
measures they had adopted to blockade the 
Russian ports had been carried into effect, 
and what had been the consequence of such 
measures ? 

Tue Duke or NEWCASTLE said, he 
need scarcely appeal to their Lordships 
whether the course adopted by the noble 
Marquess was, under the present cireum- 
stances, one according to the practice of 
the House or the convenience of the pub- 
lic service? There were a certain class of 
questions relating to the administration of 
the various departments of the Government 
in which the Ministers were always prepared 
to answer any questions that might be put 
to them ; though it was the custom to give 





intention to put such questions; and in 
that case no Minister would have any right 
to complain of want of courtesy if merely 
a simple question were asked. But the 
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noble Marquess had come down to the 
House and made a somewhat elaborate 
statement with reference to the blockade of 
the Baltic, and another statement of the 
consequences of the blockade in the Black 
Sea—and the whole of that without any 
notice whatever. It was a matter of the most 
delicate nature, in which the Government 
of this country was not merely concerned, 
but also with that country with which we 
were in alliance. In the course of last 
Session, a noble Lord, whom he did not 
then see in the House (the Marquess of 
Clanricarde), more than once referred to 
the question of the blockade of the White 
Sea more especially ; but invariably before 
doing so, he gave notice of his intention to 
put a question, and moreover admitted at 
once, when he (the Duke of Newcastle) re- 
plied to him that negotiations were going 
on with France on the subject, that it was 
not a question which ought to be discussed 
then in the House. Now, if he (the Duke 
of Newcastle) did not answer the question 
of the noble Marquess, he readily admitted 
it was on the principle that he must posi- 
tively decline, on behalf of himself and 
colleagues, to answer questions of this na- 
ture, put in that House, in which France 
was concerned as well as ourselves. He 
thought this was a fair distinction, and one 
to which they had a right to adhere; and 
that the Government were not to be called 
upon to give an answer there on a question 
like that, in which France was equally 
concerned with ourselves, without first hav- 
ing an opportunity of conferring with the 
Government of France, or at least with the 
Ambassador of France residing here. He 
entirely demurred to the statement which 
the noble Marquess had made as to the 
effect on the trade of Russia of the block- 
ade in the Baltic. If the noble Marquess 
chose to give notice of his intention to 
bring the subject under the notice of the 
House, he would find that either himself or 
one of his colleagues would be prepared to 
go into it with him ; but it was one of too 
serious a nature to the trade of the coun- 
try, in alliance as it was with France, to be 
entered upon, as he might say, in the hap- 
hazard way which was proposed by the 
noble Marquess. As to the course which 
it was the intention of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to take with reference to the 
bloekade of the Black Sea, he must de- 
cline to answer the question of the noble 
Marquess, but would be prepared to go 
into the subject if he gave notice of his in- 
tention to bring it before the House. 
The Duke of Newcastle 
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Te Eart or ELLENBOROUGH be- 
lieved that the rule of the House was to 
consider all questions irregular, and that 
they were only admitted by way of pre- 
venting a Motion. Of course, therefore, 
the Government would assume that when 
a question was put which they thought in- 
expedient to answer, the noble Lord who 
put the question would bring his Motion 
for the purpose of getting an answer. 

Tue Eart or DERBY said, that al- 
though he concurred with the noble Earl 
in his interpretation of the rule of the 
House, he did not think the noble Mar- 
quess who put the question was open to 
the accusation of having made an elaborate 
statement, seeing he had only spoken alto- 
gether for three or four minutes. He was 
surprised to hear the noble Duke state 
that the question which had been put with 
reference to the blockade was one which 
he was not called upon to answer, for he 
(the Earl of Derby) had thought that the 
noble Duke had been appointed especially 
as Minister of War to preside over a War 
Department and all the operations of the 
war, and that a blockade was an operation 
of the war; therefore, if there was one 
Minister who should be prepared without 
notice to state whether or not the Govern- 
ment had practically enforced the blockade, 
that one was the Minister of War. It 
seemed, however, that he (the Earl of 
Derby) had been under a delusion all this 
time. The noble Duke said it was a deli- 
cate question. If it had reference entirely 
to the enforcement of a blockade prospec- 
tively, nothing could be more reasonable 
than that he should have declined to an- 
swer it without previous communication 
with other parties. But this was no pros- 
pective question. It had been announced 
over and over again on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government, that orders had 
been sent out to enforce the rigour of the 
blockade in the Baltic, the Black Sea, and 
the White Sea, and if there had been any 
Minister who had been more conspicuous 
than another in making those declarations, 
it was the Minister on whom such a duty 
would more naturally fall. The First Lord 
of the Admiralty had, in the last Session 
of Parliament, repeatedly declared that 
the most stringent orders had been issued 
to enforce a strict blockade of the Russian 
ports, not only in the Baltic, but the White 
Sea and the Black Sea, and it was by no 
means unreasonable now that Ministers 
should be asked whether their orders had 
been practically carried out, and what had 
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been their effect. It did appear to him 
that his noble Friend ought not to be ex- 
posed to censure for having asked the 
question, more especially when it was ma- 
terially a question of fact. They might 
have enforced the blockade in the Baltic 
without being able altogether to put a stop 
to Russian trade, because some portion of 
it might be carried on, though with consi- 
derable loss, through the neutral ports of 
Prussia. Yet that was the very trade 
which they had first attempted to put a 
stop to, and the trade of Archangel was 
not put a stop to till August. At the pre- 
sent moment the trade of Odessa was for 
all practical purposes uninterrupted, and 
Russian commerce went on as though no 
war was pending. Of course every blockade 
and impediment to trade were injurious to 
the commerce of our own country as well 
as to that of our enemy. There would 
never have been an Alma or an Inkerman 
if we had argued that, though in battle 
we might kill a good many Russians, yet 
we must also lose a great many English- 
men. Whether war operations caused an 
impediment to trade or not, they must 
consider whether the injury inflicted on 
the enemy did not counterbalance the in- 


jury we ourselves sustained. 


Eart GRANVILLE rose to order. The 
noble Duke had objected to answer the 
question of the noble Marquess, not be- 
cause he was unprepared to do so, but 
because it was of the highest importance 
that information upon so grave a subject 
should not be given off-hand by a Minister 
trusting entirely to memory, having re- 
ceived no previous notice of the question. 
This was a very important question, and 
could hardly have entered into the noble 
Marquess’s mind since five o’clock, and 
therefore he might have given the Govern- 
ment a previous notice of his intention ; 
but, having put his question without no- 
tice, the noble Duke declined to answer it, 


whereupon the noble Earl (the Earl of | 


Derby) had risen, and was entering into 
all the facts and merits of the question in 
a manner which was not exactly regular. 


MILITIA BILL, 
_ Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
Ing read. 

Tue Duxe or NEWCASTLE: My 
Lords, although in the course of the dis- 
cussions which have taken place upon the 
Bill now before the other House of Parlia- 
ment (the Foreign Enlistment Bill), this 
Bill, the second reading of which I now 
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propose, has been not only repeatedly re- 
ferred to, but discussed at some length, 
your Lordships will, nevertheless, per- 
haps expect a few observations from me in 
explanation of its object. During this short 
sitting of Parliament, both sides of the 
House have frequently concurred in the 
necessity of establishing a reserve for the 
support of the army under Lord Raglan at 
some point or points nearer than the shores 
of this country, so distant from the seat of 
war—in which respect this war differs from 
any former war which we have ever carried 
on against any European Power. I ap- 
prehend your Lordships will admit that it 
is not only desirable that we should have 
a reserve of men, such as we are about to 
establish at Malta by an addition of four 
companies to each of the regiments now 
serving in the Crimea, but that it is also 
important, if possible, that a further re- 
serve should be created in the shape of 
entire battalions not now employed in the 
service. Your Lordships are aware that, 
although the army of this country consists 
of 100 regiments, yet a great propor- 
tion are employed in the Colonies and 
in India; and although the numbers em- 
ployed in the colonial service are now 
greatly reduced, the numbers serving in 
India, embracing a considerable proportion 
of the entire army, remain at their former 
amount. Under these circumstances, nearly 
the whole of the regiments available having 
been sent out of the country, the Govern- 
ment regard it as very important, with a 
view of conducting our operations in the 
spring, that we should be enabled to send 
forward to the seat of war those regiments 
which now constitute the important garri- 
sons of Gibraltar, Malta, and the Ionian 
Islands. It is for this purpose that the 
present Bill is introduced ; for, although 
it is worded generally so as to enable the 
Government to employ these troops in 
other parts than the Mediterranean sta- 
tions, yet, as has been stated before in this 
House, the immediate object of the Bill 
is as [ have represented. The accommoda- 
tion in barracks and other buildings at 
Malta, will, I apprehend, be occupied by 
the reserve to which I have previously ad- 
verted—the depéts of regiments serving 
in the Crimea—and therefore, so far as 
Malta is concerned, it is not probable that, 
beyond, perhaps, a single regiment, the 
services of the militia will at present be 
required in that garrison. Gibraltar and 
the Ionian Islands are in a different posi- 
tion; but, in these places,—without the aid 
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of this Bill, it would be impossible, with a 
due regard to the public safety, to reduce 
these important garrisons below their usual 
standard, by sending away the regiments 
now stationed there. [The Earl of Enien- 
BOROUGH inquired the strength of these gar- 
risons ?] The regular garrison of Malta has 
been set down at five regiments. The same 
number of regiments has also been deem- 
ed a proper garrison for Gibraltar, and the 
same for the Ionian Islands. At the pre- 
sent time the garrison of Malta does not 
amount to so much, because we have 
somewhat anticipated the sanction of Par- 
liament to this measure, and we have 
despatched troops thence to the Cri- 
mea without waiting for authority to 
employ the militia in their places. My 
Lords, the Bill appears to have been 
somewhat misunderstood when it was dis- 
cussed, not quite regularly, on the ques- 
tion of the Foreign Enlistment Bill; but 
your Lordships’ minds must now be quite 
disabused of the idea that there is any 


compulsion in the principle or details of | 


the Bill. Before I proceed to that part of 
the question, I ought to answer another 
objection which seems to have been enter- 
tained by some—that, even if the Bill were 
passed, there would be some difficulty in 
getting militia regiments to undertake 
foreign service. So far from that being 
the case, I can assure your Lordships 
that the greatest readiness exists on the 
part of the militia generally to come for- 
ward in any way that their services may 
be required for the public safety. I be- 
lieve I may say that the voluntary offers 
of embodiment—without which, under the 
Act of this year, militia regiments could 
not be embodied—have been so general, 
that I think I can say they have been 
made by all the regiments, almost without 
exception—in fact I know of no exception; 
and I may add that the voluntary offers 
for foreign service were more numerous 
than the necessities of the time required. 
When I say foreign service, I do not mean 
merely service in the Colonies, to which 
this Bill is intended to be limited, but offers 
were made for service in the field of war. 
We have not thought it desirable to ask 
the sanction of Parliament to any mea- 
sure to enable us to accept these offers for 
foreign service. [The Earl of ELtenso- 
ROUGH was understood to say, that the Bill 
did give such powers.] If my noble Friend 
will be so kind as to state by and by his 
objections to the Bill, I shall be happy to 
reply to them. I can only say, the Bill 
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was not drawn with any intention to send 
militia to the actual seat of war, and I do 
not believe it will bear such a construction. 
I doubt whether, if the Government were 
to attempt to employ this measure for 
such a purpose, the noble Earl would not 
be the first to rise and complain that we 
were greatly straining the Act, if we were 
not guilty of a violation of it. I was pro- 
ceeding to observe, that when we declined 
these offers for foreign service, and stated 
that we did not propose to ask the sanction 
of Parliament to enable us to accept them, 
we have always been met by a counter- 
proposal to undertake service in any of the 
Colonies, in order to facilitate the removal 
of the regular troops now engaged there. 
I may, perhaps, anticipate an objection of 
the noble Earl opposite (the Earl of Ellen- 
borough), and would draw his attention to 
the fact that there is a distinction between 
the wording of this Bill and the 54 Geo. 
III. ec. 1, which had for its object the 
transfer of the militia from home to foreign 
service. He will see that the objects are 
quite different, and that the powers confer- 
red by that measure were far more exten- 
sive than any we now ask you to sanction. 
I said just now that the principle of the 
Bill was purely voluntary. Not only is it 
voluntary as regards the officers—not only 
does it require a colonel to propose the ser- 
vices of the body he commands—but it ab- 
solutely requires the consent of each indi- 
vidual man in the regiment to be obtained 
before we can avail ourselves of his ser- 
vices. But the principle goes still further. 
It is not proposed that the regiment should 
volunteer for service in the Colonies gene- 
rally, but for a specific particular place. 
Thus, for instance, if a militiaman volun- 
teered for service at Malta, we should not 
have power under this Bill to send him to 
the Ionian Islands, unless, on our refusal 
to send him to Malta, he should volunteer 
for the other garrison. The noble Earl 
raised an objection on the second reading 
of the Foreign Enlistment Bill, to which I 
admit that this Bill as originally drawn was 
open, although I do not believe the opera- 
tion of the Bill would have been as he sup- 
posed. The noble Earl said, we should 
have power by this Bill to send the whole 
of the militia abroad, without leaving any- 
body in reserve at home to serve as depots 
for the army on active service. As the 
Bill was drawn undoubtedly it might have 
been open to that construction, although it 
would have been necessary, in any case, 
that depéts should be maintained. But as 
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the Bill now stands, never more than three- 
fourths of any regiment can be accepted 
for foreign service, the other fourth being 
required to remain here as a depét. An- 
other alteration, and, I think, a manifest 
improvement, has been made in the other 
House. Considering the probable duration 
of the war, it was, perhaps, not wise to 
ask the militia to volunteer for foreign ser- 
vice “‘ during the war,” and the Bill now 
limits to five years the period for which the 
services of the militia were required on 
volunteering—the period for which they 
originally enlisted. Observations have been 
made as to the non-necessity of this Bill or 
the Foreign Enlistment Bill at the begin- 
ning of the war. 1 am unwilling to reite- 
rate the arguments your Lordships have 
already heard upon that point ; but I can- 
not forbear repeating that it is at the be- 
ginning, and not at the close, of a war 
that these additional powers and exertions 
are required and should be exercised. More 
than one noble Lord has made a statement 
of the force which this country had in arms 
in 1813 and other years. They have 
pointed out that we had then an enormous 
army serving abroad, an efficient militia, 
and a local militia. If you compare our 
present means with the condition of our 
forces at the commencement of former wars, 
and compare the forces which we have now 
sent to the East with any army we were 
enabled to send out on any former occasion, 
I think the comparison will be found great- 
ly in favour of the present time. It is not 
fair to compare 1813 with the present time. 
You should go back to the commencement 
of the war in 1793. If you want a fair 
and just comparison, to see what the coun- 
try ean do, has done, and is doing, you 
ought to go back to 1793 to make such a 
comparison. The provisions of the Bill 
are so few and simple that I believe I have 
now described them. I have stated the ob- 
ject to be to enable the Government to have 
at their command additional reserves, in 
addition to that of the new battalion to be 
added to each regiment. 

My Lords, a noble Friend (Earl Grey) 
the other evening expressed an opinion that 
I should, on moving the second reading of 
‘this Bill, give some information to show how 
far the powers given last year for recruit- 
ing and reinforcing the army have been 
effectual. I will therefore state what has 
been done to accelerate recruiting both the 
militia and the regular army. Under the 
provisions of the Militia Act, on the origi- 
nal enrolment of the militia, an enrolment 
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fee of 10s. was paid to each recruit, and a 
further sum of 8s. 6d. for expenses. If a 
militiaman had enlisted for five years, and 
wished to be discharged, whether for the 
purpose of joining the regular army or any 
other reason, he was only permitted to leave 
the militia on repayment of the 18s. 6d., 
and providing a sufficient substitute to 
fill his place in the regiment he sought to 
quit. The first step taken by the Govern- 
ment to encourage recruiting from the mi- 
litia into the army was taken on the 3rd of 
March, by the repayment of the enrolment 
fee being remitted to the men seeking their 
discharges for the purpose of joining the 
regular forces. This first step was taken 
about three weeks before the declaration 
of war, and, on the 5th of April, shortly 
after the declaration of war, another re- 
laxation of the restrictions upon recruiting 
from the militia took place. The payment 
was not only remitted to the man who 
sought to be discharged for the purpose of 
enlisting into the army before the time of 
the annual training of the regiment to 
which he belonged, but at the same time a 
further sum of 10s. was given to him to 
compensate any pecuniary loss to which he 
might be exposed by such a step. On the 
27th of May, a further relaxation took 
place in the removal of all restrictions on 
the transfer of men from the militia to the 
army. In May, June, and July, eighteen 
regiments of militia were embodied, as your 
Lordships, no doubt, are aware. The re- 
moval of the impediments of recruiting 
from the militia for the army had been fol- 
lowed by a great increase in the number of 
recruits ; but during the earlier part of the 
autumn recruiting from the militia dwin- 
dled to a very small amount, and in No- 
vember a circular was issued to all the 
eighteen regiments which were embodied, 
calling upon them to contribute towards 
the regular army 25 per cent of the 
numbers comprised in their respective 
regiments, and, in order to encourage 
this enlistment into the line, an addi- 
tional bounty of 11. was granted to each 
recruit, and an ensigncy in the army was 
offered to every officer of militia who 
should bring seventy-five men to join. 
Since the 25th of November forty-five ad- 
ditional regiments have been embodied— 
thirty-six in England, and nine in Ireland. 
These last nine Irish regiments having 
been embodied before being enrolled, it is 
for the present impossible to look to them 
as an immediate source of recruiting ; but, 
from the thirty-six additional regiments 
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ordered to be embodied, and which I hope 
will be embodied in the course of the next 
fortnight, we expect to derive the same 
advantage of 25 per cent which we have 
already obtained from the other eighteen 
regiments previously embodied. Some ob- 
servations have been made upon the num- 
ber of recruits offering from the militia; 
but the number was not so great as was 
supposed until the plan was adopted of 
calling on the militia to furnish 25 per 
cent of their numbers to the line. I do 
not think the number who entered direct 
from the militia before that time exceeded 
5,000, and those who were recruited by 
other means from the same source would 
swell that number, perhaps, by 2,000. I 
should add that, with the view of restoring 
the militia regiments, thus weakened by 
the withdrawal of 25 per cent of the men, 
to their proper numbers, encouragements 
have been held out in the shape of in- 
creased bounties, or rather in a redistribu- 
tion of the bounty, by which the recruit 
receives the larger portion at the com- 
mencement, instead of the latter period, of 
the five years for which he enlists. Noble 
Lords will perceive from my statement 
that a very large proportion of the militia 
in England is ordered to be embodied. [| 
can only add that the same system will be 
pursued with regard to the remaining regi- 
ments in a fit state, and that the whole 
of the militia which may be ripe for em- 
bodiment will be called out without ma- 
terial delay. With regard to recruiting 
for the army from other sources than the 
militia, the noble Earl (the Earl of Ellen- 
borough) the other night said, the only 
thing necessary to be done was to lower 
the standard and raise the bounty. If 
that be all that he required, I can assure 
the noble Earl that before he made that 
observation both these measures had been 
adopted by the Government in concurrence 
with my noble Friend the Commander in 
Chief. [The Earl of Extensoroven: I 
said a further reduction.] The reduction, 
which was made long before the noble 
Earl offered any suggestion on the sub- 
ject, was from 5 feet 6 inches to 5 feet 44 
inches. I had not apprehended any con- 
tradiction, or I would have been prepared 
with the date of the reduction; but to the 
best of my recollection it has been in ope- 
ration for something like four or five weeks. 
I dare say, however, that my noble Friend 
the General Commanding in Chief recol- 
lectsthe date of that reduction. I know 


not what the date of the subsequent re- 
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duction may have been, but this I do know, 
that at the time when the reduction of 
1} in. was made, the General Commanding 
in Chief did not think that it was desirable 
at once to reduce the standard to that 
which existed during the whole Peninsular 
war, namely, 5 feet 4 inches, because he 
was anxious, in the first instance, to see 
what would be the effect of the reduction 
of 13 inch, and his determination to re- 
duce the standard another half-inch, with 
the entire approval of the Government, 
had no reference whatever to the debate 
which took place in this House. That 
reduction was, indeed, determined upon be- 
fore anything was said on the subject in 
this House. It may be that, technically, 
the order may bear date the 19th of De- 
cember; but many noble Lords conversant 
with such matters are aware that these 
orders frequently bear a date some days 
subsequent to that on which the measures 
to which they relate are determined upon. 
The standard was reduced a week or ten 
days ago to that at which it now stands— 
namely, 5 feet 4 inches—that having been 
the standard which existed during the 
whole of the Peninsular war; and I have 
the authority of the Commander in Chief 
for saying that, unless it should be abso- 
lutely requisite, he would strongly depre- 
cate, upon sound military grounds, any 
further reduction. I must say, therefore, 
with regard to these measures, that they 
have been adopted without any pressure 
from the Opposition, With respect to the 
bounty, it was inereased at the time that 
the first reduction of the standard took 
place, in different proportions to the three 
branches of the service—the cavalry, the 
infantry, and the artillery. At the same 
time that these two measures were adopt- 
ed, a third, which was not suggested by 
the noble Earl, was also adopted—namely, 
that of extending the age up to which re- 
cruits would be accepted, from twenty-five 
to thirty years. This alteration took place 
at least four or five weeks ago; and at the 
same time another extension was made— 
namely, that soldiers who have obtained 
their discharge by purchase, may re-enter 
the service up to the age of thirty-five, the 
age of thirty having heretofore been the 
limit. [Earl Grey asked, what effect had 
been produced by these alterations?] It 
is, of course, not very easy to indicate the 
exact effect produced by each of these 
different causes. We have every reason 
to believe that the most material cause of 
the increased enlistment has been the em- 
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bodiment of the militia, and the calling| point. What effect may be produced by 
upon each militia regiment to furnish re-| recruiting from the militia it is impossible 
eruits to the line equal to 25 per cent of | to conjecture. I can only say that the 
its numbers. Mark, I do not think it is | recruiting from that souree, at the present 
owing to the embodiment of the militia | moment, would not in itself be adequate. 
alone, because practically that was found | When all the militia regiments are assem- 
nearly inoperative; for, although some | bled, 25 per cent from every regiment in 
regiments were embodied in May, June,| the kingdom would not be sufficient for 
and July, yet from that time up to the| the purposes of the army, and I sincerely 
period when the circular was issued calling | hope that not merely noble Lords, but the 
for recruits in the proportion of 25 per | public at large, so far from throwing any 
cent from each militia regiment, the re-| impediment in the way of recruiting gene- 
eruiting from the militia, so far from in-| rally from the population, will give it all 
ereasing, had been gradually dwindling | the encouragement in their power. I have 
away. The call of 25 per cent from each| no hesitation in saying, that no mea- 
militia regiment most undoubtedly pro-| sures which Her Majesty’s Government 
duced a great increase in the enlistments | may propose—whether Foreign Enlistment 
for the regular army. Of course the re-/| Bills, such Bills as that now before your 
duction of the standard applies to recruit-| Lordships, or any others—can form any- 
ing from the militia equally with recruiting | thing like a substitute for enlistments 
from the general population. I cannot) from the population of this country; and 
state what effect the increased bounty has} whatever efforts may be made, in connec- 
had up to the present time; but at its first} tion with the militia or otherwise, we must 
adoption, which took place a week before | look to a large recruiting from the general 
the issue of the circular to which I have} population of the country, without which 
referred, it undoubtedly had some consi-| our army cannot be maintained in such a 
derable effect. The source whence we| state as will enable us to cope with the 
have derived the most material increase to! gigantic forces with which we have to con- 
the regular army has certainly been the| tend. One mode of increasing the means 
militia regiments, from which 25 per cent| at the disposal of the Government for the 
of their numbers have been obtained. | prosecution of the war will be the adop- 
[Earl Grey asked whether the army had | tion of the present measure, which I be- 
been brought up to the full establishment?]| lieve to be as right in principle as I am 
No, the army is not yet brought up to the} certain it will be effectual in practice, at 
full establishment fixed by the Votes of | least to the extent to which it goes; and 1 
last year. My noble Friend will, of course, | trust your Lordships will give it your as- 
recollect that two separate grants for the| sent, if not unanimously, at any rate with- 
increase of the army were made by the| out a division. 

House of Commons in the course of the} Moved, That the Bill be read 2*. 
present year, the increase amounting aito-} THe Eart or DERBY: My Lords, I 
gether to 40,000 men. Now, though, } think it right to say that I do not concur 
upon the whole, the enlistments in the|as fully in the policy and expediency of 
course of 1854 have been more considera- | this measure as I do in the avowed object 
ble, I believe, than in any one year upon re-! with which it is brought forward, that ob- 
cord, my noble Friend will at once see that | ject being numerically and otherwise to 
an addition of far more than 40,000 men | increase, as far as possible, and as rapidly 
would be necessary to increase the strength | as possible, the strength and efficiency of 
of the army to that extent, after re-'our regular forees. 1 confess it was with 
placing even the ordinary casualties of! deep concern that I heard the announce- 
such a force. The ordinary casualties of | ment of the noble Duke, that, notwith- 
such an army are reckoned at 1,000 a| standing all the efforts which have been 
month, or 12,000 a year, but it must be/ made in the course of the present year, it 
remembered that numerous additional casu-| has not been found possible to meet the 
alties have taken place consequent upon! wishes and views and to second the endea- 
the actions in which the troops have been | vours of Parliament, by raising the regular 
engaged—so that the number of recruits | forces up to the number which Parliament. 
necessary to bring the army up to its| sanctioned during the last Session—that is 
complete establishment would be some-! to say, that the addition of 40,000 men, 
thing like 60,000 men. I am sorry to| sanctioned by Parliament, plus the casual- 
say that we have not yet arrived at that] ties and deficiencies in our regular forces, 
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has been obtained. The noble Duke has 
not told us how far the number of men 
obtained falls short of the number re- 
quired, nor do I think it necessary to call 
upon him for any information on that 
point. I have said, my Lords, that I do 
not concur as fully in the policy and expe- 
diency of the mode of action proposed by 
Her Majesty’s Government as I do with 
the objects they have in view; and my ob- 
jections to this Bill are founded upon the 
conviction, which I entertain in common 
with many noble Lords, and I believe with 
a large portion of the people, that the 
measure, so far from promoting, will rather 
tend to impede those objects, and that it 
will be accompanied with other inconve- 
niences, not the least of which will be a 
total and entire change in the character of 
the militia service of this country. The 
militia force of this country I apprehend to 
be strictly for the maintenance of domestic 
tranquillity and the preservation of the 
country from the danger of foreign inva- 
sion, and, as supplementary to those ob- 
jects, to enable us, when circumstances 
require its services elsewhere, to dispense 
within the United Kingdom of the services 
of nearly the whole of our small standing 
army. I say our small standing army, 


because at all times the Parliament and | 


the people of this country have looked 
with suspicion upon a large standing army. 
My opinion is that that jealousy has of 
late years been pushed to an unreasonable 
extent, and that it will be found that the 
Parliamentary economy which has enforced 
reductions of our standing army in time of 
peace has proved a false economy, and has 
led us into the difficulties in which we are 
now involved with respect to raising suffi- 
cient forces for the war. The standing 
army of this country, from whatever cause, 
has been practically reduced to such an 
amount as may have been sufficient for 
mere attendance upon the Crown, with 
regard to the Household troops; and, in the 
case of the regiments of the line, for pro- 
viding a force barely sufficient to rein- 
force and relieve from time to time that 
large portion of our army which is habi- 
tually employed in service abroad to a 
much greater extent than any other army 
in Europe. The object and use of the 
militia force, then, are the home service, 
and the home service alone, and to supply 
the place of that small portion of the regu- 
lar army which, being habitually kept at 
home, it may, upon extraordinary occa- 
sions, be necessary to send abroad in the 
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service of the country. Remember, that 
your militia foree now—which was not the 
cease in the last war—is essentially a volun- 
tary foree; and, as the population have 
shown the greatest readiness to volunteer 
for service in that militia force, it is upon a 
strict adherence to those terms and condi- 
tions which have been made with the va- 
rious regiments that you must mainly rely 
for the existence of your militia, and for 
maintaining this perpetual nursery and 
seed-bed, as it were, from which to supply 
your troops. I will endeavour to consider 
the operation of this Bill, first of all as 
bearing upon the manner in which it con- 
tributes to the relief and reinforcement of 
our regular army, and, next, with regard 
to the effect it will have upon the future 
enlistment of the militia. With regard to 
the reinforcement of the regular army, the 
noble Duke was incorrect—though, no 
doubt, he correctly expressed the inten- 
tions of the Government—in stating the 
terms and conditions of the measure, 
that it does not enable Her Majesty to 
employ any regiment of militia upon fo- 
reign service otherwise than within our 
Mediterranean colonies. The noble Duke 
has called our attention to the variation 
between the terms of this Bill and those of 
the Act of 1814. There is a variation— 
but that variation, so far from being what 
the noble Duke represents, is one which 
gives far more extended powers to the 
Crown for the employment of the militia 
than were given to the Crown for the em- 
ployment of that force by the Act of 1814. 
By that Act the Crown was restricted to 
the employment of these forces in Europe. 
By the present Bill there is no limitation 
whatever as to the quarter of the world to 
which the militia may be sent. The con- 
sent of the militia regiments is required 
before they can be sent to Malta, and pre- 
cisely the same consent—neither more nor 
less—is required to send them to the Cri- 
mea or anywhere else. By the Act of 
1814 the King was enabled to employ a 
definite portion of the militia in any part 
of Europe he might think fit ; but this Bill 
enables Her Majesty to accept the services 
of the militia and to employ them in any 
parts or places out of the United Kingdom. 
The noble Duke is, therefore, quite incor- 
rect in his statement, whatever the inten- 
tions of the Government may have been— 
and I have not the least doubt he has cor- 
rectly stated their intentions; but the 
wording of the Bill gives the Government 
the power to send the militia, with their 
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own consent, just as much to the Crimea 
as to Malta, Gibraltar, or the Ionian Islands. 

My Lords, it is said that the intention of 
the Bill is to provide for the sending mili- 
tia regiments to Malta, Gibraltar, and the 
Ionian Islands. Now, is this the best and 
most efficient mode of providing for the 
reinforcement of the army in the Crimea, 
under present circumstances? I think the 
noble Duke will hardly deny—I am sure, 
if he does, there is searcely an individual 
in the kingdom who will concur with himn— 
that the great error which has been made 
by the Government in the course of their 
preparations for this war, and in carrying 
it on, is that of not having provided an 
efficient reserve. They have sent 30,000 
40,000, or 50,000 men to the Crimea, and 
they have no reserve at hand to support 
them. The noble Duke has stated that, 
at this moment, the garrison of Malta is 
reduced very much below its ordinary 
strength. I believe that garrison was so 
reduced ; and if I am not mistaken, the 
garrison of the Ionian Islands also, by the 
acts of the officers commanding in those 
islands, upon their own responsibility ; 
and, if they did so act upon their own re- 
sponsibility, I conceive that they did them- 
selves very great credit, looking to the 
circumstances in which our army in the 
East was placed. It is admitted by Her 
Majesty’s Government that a great fault 
has been committed in not having in the 
Mediterranean a reserve immediately avail- 
able for reinforcing the army in the Cri- 
mea; and with reference to that omission, 
I ventured, on the first night of the Ses- 
sion, to express my strong approval of the 
proposition—which I apprehend came ra- 
ther from the old superseded department 
of the Horse Guards than from the modern 
lately-introduced department of the Secre- 
tary for War—namely, the proposition for 
forming a second battalion for all regi- 
ments, and for increasing the number of 
companies of all regiments, serving in the 
Crimea, and also for placing one-half of 
each of these second battalions as what 
may be called an advanced reserve in the 
Mediterranean, leaving the other half of 
such second battalions in this country, to 
form the nucleus for obtaining reinforce- 
ments for the army. Of that provision I 
entirely approve, because it appears to me 
to be the proper course to raise your raw 
recruits in this country, to send them for- 
ward, when they have received some train- 
ing, to an advanced post near the scene 
of action, and then, as they become more 
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perfectly trained and disciplined, to trans- 
port them to the seat of war. But, if the 
object of the Government is to have in the 
Mediterranean garrisons a large reserve 
force immediately available, why do you 
send to the Ionian Islands and to Malta, 
not regiments which can be sent to the 
seat of war, but regiments which, from the 
terms of their enlistment, are only avail- 
able for service in the particular garrisons 
to which they are sent? Your object ap- 
pears to be, not only to garrison Malta, 
Gibraltar, and the Ionian Islands, but to 
have at each of those points the greatest 
available reserve for the army in the Cri- 
mea; but your proposition will have the 
effect of displacing a considerable number 
of regular troops in those garrisons, and 
of filling them with regiments which, ac- 
cording to the intentions of this Bill, can- 
not be forwarded as reinforcements to the 
Crimea. I consider that, for the purpose 
of reinforcing the army, it would have been 
infinitely better to have maintained as 
large a number of regular troops as pos- 
sible in the garrisons of the Mediterranean, 
and to have used every exertion in your 
power, by bounties, by lowering the stand- 
ard, or by other means, to encourage the 
militia of this country, not to embark in 
bodies as militia regiments for foreign ser- 
vice, but to volunteer into the line, and 
thus to keep perpetually feeding your army 
with well-trained men. This Bill, how- 
ever, so far from encouraging that object, 
tends to oppose and defeat it, inasmuch as 
you send out militia regiments to places 
where their services can be of compara- 
tively little value, and thereby diminish 
the means of reinforcing and recruiting 
your army. 

I am not going to quarrel with the noble 
Duke, nor to discuss with him at what 
time it was determined by the Government 
to increase the bounty or lower the stand- 
ard, but I am ready to give entire credit 
to his assertion as to the period at which 
those measures were determined upon, and 
I am not in the least disposed to claim, 
on the part of those who are opposed to 
Her Majesty’s Government, the slightest 
credit for having suggested such measures. 
I at once say that they are measures in 
the propriety and necessity of which I 
entirely and cordially concur. They are 
steps which the Government were bound, 
to take, and which they have very pro- 
perly taken; but I say that the effect of 
the present Bill will be, to a great extent, 
to neutralise all the beneficial results which 
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might have been expected from the adop- 
tion of such a course; and that the better 
plan would be to afford encouragement to 
the militia regiments to supply recruits to 
the line. The noble Duke laid consider- 
able stress upon the doctrine that this is 
a purely voluntary service, and, undoubt- 
edly, to some extent it is so; though, when 
he claims credit for the large number of 
recruits who have been derived from the 
militia, he at the same time lets out what 
is hardly consistent with the purely volun- 
tary principle—namely, that every regi- 
ment of militia was called upon and re- 
quired by the Government to send 25 per 
cent of its numbers as recruits to the re- 
gular army; that every means were used 
by the Government to obtain that rein- 
forcement ; and that it is only since that 
requisition on the part of the Government 
for 25 per cent of the strength of the 
militia, that any very large number of 
recruits have been obtained for the army. 
Now, let me ask this question—and per- 
haps the noble Duke will not refuse to an- 
swer it, though he does not appear dis- 
posed to afford much information in that 
manner—let me ask whether encourage- 
ment will be given to the regiments of 
militia sent to the Mediterranean garrisons 
to furnish recruits to the line, or whether 
they will be prohibited from doing so? 
There appears to me to be this double diffi- 
eulty and dilemma in the course you are 
taking. If these militia regiments are 
sent out without any permission or encou- 
ragement to volunteer into the line, then 
the maintenance of this large force in the 
Mediterranean will be utterly useless for 
warlike purposes; but supposing it is in- 
tended to encourage them to volunteer into 
the line, you run the risk of having these 
militia regiments which may be imperfectly 
drilled and trained when they are sent out, 
and which are to hold important garri- 
sons, unduly weakened by this system of 
recruiting. From one of these two alter- 
natives | do not see how the Government 
ean escape. The noble Duke laid great 
stress upon the entirely voluntary charac- 
ter of this proceeding, and he says that, 
so far from there being the slightest diffi- 
eulty in obtaining militia regiments for 
foreign service, a larger number of regi- 
ments than are required have volunteered 
for that service. I do not in the slightest 
degree doubt that fact. I do not doubt 
that, in the first excitement of active ser- 
vice, men who have already been embo- 
died, and who have acquired a taste for 
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military life, will be perfectly ready to 
volunteer in a body for foreign service, 
But I believe that almost an equal propor- 
tion of men would be quite as likely to 
volunteer out of militia regiments into the 
line, after they have acquired these mili- 
tary tastes, and thus I think we should 
obtain much more serviceable reinforce- 
ments. But what I am looking at is not 
the immediate pressure, nor the existing 
willingness of the militia to volunteer—I 
think it is a question, if you thus alter the 
character of the militia service, how far 
you are likely to obtain from the non-mili- 
tary portion of the population recruits for 
a service which may be converted into a 
totally different service from that for which 
they enter. When you first enlisted your 
militia regiments, certain conditions were 
laid down under which they were to be 
embodied—such, for instance, as the in- 
vasion of the country. Those conditions 
were extended to circumstances of war, 
and, even with regard to their foreign ser- 
vice under such cireumstances, you thought 
it necessary to ask the special assent, not 
only of every regiment, but of every indi- 
vidual in each regiment. I think in that 
respect you did rightly, because nothing 
could be more dangerous than the slightest 
suspicion of breach of faith with these 
men, who were enlisted upon certain con- 
ditions. You then went further, and asked 
them to volunteer for five years. You ask 
them now to volunteer for active service 
abroad, and no doubt many of these regi- 
ments would be quite as ready to volunteer 
for active service in the Crimea as at Malta 
and Gibraltar. But that is not the ques- 
tion. At present the militia are chiefly 
connected with the rural and agricultural 
districts, and they do not object to the 
lowering of their earnings for two or 
three months, or even to being embodied ; 
but they are a class upon whom all the 
pressure of friends and relations will here- 
after be put in foree when they find that, 
instead of the ordinary militia service for 
which they enlisted, the service is to be- 
come something like the regular service in 
the army. Do not tell me that this volun- 
teering for foreign service is, with respect 
to individuals, purely voluntary. I have 
no doubt that, though many men have 
entered the militia who would be unwilling 
now to quit the country for active service, 
there would be, in the present excited state 
of public feeling, very great reluctance 
upon the part of any man to plead his own 
personal circumstances and his own pri- 
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vate inconvenience as reasons for not going 
abroad when he found his comrades had 
volunteered for foreign service. He would 
be reluctant to escape from that which 
would be put before him for a duty, al- 
though it was a duty which he never con- 
templated when he entered the militia. 
Well, he would go—the man now in the 
militia would go;—but they would find 
country gentlemen, and persons employed 
in trade, would hereafter hesitate much to 
enter the militia, if they were to have that 
moral screw placed upon them in the shape 
of an invitation to volunteer into the regu- 
lar service. A noble Friend behind me 
asks what is to become of the man with a 
family, who, possessing but small means, 
has insured his life? Such a man may 
have entered the militia without conceiving 
that he was entering upon any very san- 
guinary business, or that he would be ex- 
posed to any great risk. His life, how- 
ever, will be risked by going to an un- 
healthy climate; he will be compelled to 
forfeit the insurance which he has effected 
as a provision for his family at his death; 
and all this will be done by requiring him 
to enter into an engagement which he 
never contemplated when he joined the 
militia. I conceive that this is pushing 
the voluntary principle to the furthest ex- 
tremity. The noble Duke will perhaps 
remind me that a very considerable altera- 
tion has been made in this Bill by an 
Amendment moved in the other House of 
Parliament by a right hon. Friend of mine 
(Sir J. Pakington), and assented to on the 
part of Her Majesty’s Government, where- 
by a limitation has been fixed to the 
proportion of any militia regiment to go 
abroad; and it may be said, on behalf of 
the officers of the various regiments to 
whom it would be inconvenient to go 
abroad, that they may be left at hpme 
with the companies remaining as depdts, 
in which case they would be still perform- 
ing all the duties they contemplated when 
they entered the force. Now, I think the 
limitation which has been put to the num- 
ber of each regiment to be sent abroad is 
very important in this respect, and it is 
also most important in another respect— 
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would at once break up the connection of 
the regiment with the county—you would 
convert those regiments into mere regi- 
ments of the line, bearing the names of 
the counties in which they were raised, 
but being otherwise wholly unconnected 
with those counties. Depend upon it, my 
Lords, that with regard to the militia force 
—its peculiar constitution, its peculiar cha- 
racter, and its peculiar duties —it is of 
primary importance that you should con- 
nect it, not only with the country, but, 
locally, with the county to which it be- 
longs, and with all denominations of men 
within that county, from the highest to 
the lowest rank, If you were to send the 
whole of a regiment abroad for the period 
of the war, or for five years—the limit which 
you have fixed—you would leave it no root 
in that county—no nucleus or means of 
recruiting its strength—you break up alto- 
gether its connection with its county, and 
so alter the character of the whole militia 
force. It has been admitted by the Govern- 
ment that the Amendment to limit the pro- 
portion of each regiment sent abroad hit a 
blot in the original draft of the Bill, but 
that it never was intended to take the 
whole of these regiments out of the coun- 
try. Now, this Bill professes to be found- 
ed on the 54 Geo. III., e. 1; now, in that 
Act there is a clause precisely to the effect 
of the proviso which, on the Motion of my 
right hon. Friend in the other House, was 
inserted in the Bill, and inserted for the 
reasons I have mentioned—a proviso pro- 
hibiting more than three-fourths of any mi- 
litia regiment being sent out at the same 
time. I say, then, if this was a blot, it 
was an intentional one on the part of the 
Government, and that the omission was 
studiously made. When the proviso to 
which I refer was inserted in the other 
House, another point was noticed which I 
think a very important one—namely, that 
in the former Bill there was a proviso not 
only limiting the proportion of each regi- 
ment to be sent out, but the total number 
of the militia to be sent out from this coun- 
try as well. In this Bill there was no such 
provisio; and, in noticing the matter in 
the other House, the noble Viscount the 
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ever, is not the fact; for in the Act of 
Geo. III. I find a proviso that no more 
than 30,000 shall be sent out at any one 
time. Thus, then, there are two provisions 
of the Bill of Geo. III, which have been 
studiously departed from in this Bill, one 
of which the noble Duke says was a blot, 
while the other is not admitted to be a blot, 
but is said to be a limitation for which 
there is no precedent. It was with great 
reluctance, my Lords, that I found myself 
compelled, in a matter of principle in 
which, I believe, the great bulk of the 
country concurred with me and with those 
who have acted with me—it was with 
great reluctance that I found myself com- 
op to object to the Foreign Enlistment 

ill, and to call upon your Lordships to re- 
ject that Bill; but ‘in a matter of less 
vital importance than the principle which 
was embodied in that Bill, I think the 
greatest latitude should be afforded to Go- 
vernment in the means they may adopt for 
reinforcing the army at this crisis. I do 
not intend, therefore, to offer any opposi- 
tion to the Bill now before your Lordships, 
or to move any Amendment upon it; but I 
must say, with regard to the point to which 
I have already adverted, that, considering 
the objects for which the militia were 
raised, and the importance of keeping up 
that force, it was not unreasonable to ex- 
pect that, whereas in 1814 a limit of 
30,000 was put to the whole number to be 
sent out of the country, in this case some 
limit should also have been fixed—a, limit, 
perhaps, of something like 15,000 men, 
considering that the numerical force of the 
militia at present is so much less than what 
it was in 1814. My objections to this Bill 
are founded, first of all, upon the belief 
that you are not taking the most efficient 
or advantageous mode of recruiting the 
strength of the army—that you would re- 
inforee it much better by embodying the 
whole of the militia, and giving every 
inducement to the men to enter the line, 
than by sending militia regiments and por- 
tions of militia regiments abroad; and 
secondly, because, while I admit that the 
alterations which have been made in the 
Bill, make a material difference in the 
measure, still I cannot help thinking that, 
altered as it is, you are still exposed to a 
serious risk—not now, in the present year, 
and under the present excitement, but 
hereafter—as to how far you will be able in 
future years to keep up a permanent supply 
to the militia of the country. I think, 
moreover, that Her Majesty’s Government 
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will experience considerable difficulties 
when they come to deal with the bounties 
which are to be given for re-enlistment and 
for entering into foreign service. Great 
difficulty will be felt, I believe, in adjusting 
the bounties awarded to militiamen volun- 
teering for foreign service, and to militia- 
men volunteering to take part in the war. 
That, however, is a question which may 
remain altogether in the hands of the Go- 
vernment. 

My Lords, there is one peculiarity with 
regard to the militia to which I am now 
particularly desirous of calling attention— 
namely, the inconvenient position in which 
this Bill places the medical officers of the 
various regiments. The proposition of my 
right hon. Friend (Sir J. Pakington) in 
another place was that not more than 
three-fourths of the strength of any militia 
regiment should ever be sent abroad at any 
one time ; and I am told that considerable 
amusement was excited by an hon. and 
gallant Member, when on the question be- 
ing asked how many were to remain at 
home, the answer given was one-fourth. It 
would be very well if that were the case ; 
but as the Bill is worded it would appear 
that not more than three fourths of the 
‘‘establishment”’ of a militia regiment are 
to be permitted to serve out of the United 
Kingdom at one time. Conceiving the 
‘-establishment”’ of a regiment to be 
1,200 men, if three-fourths of that regi- 
ment volunteered abroad, that would.make 
909 men so volunteering ; but if a regi- 
ment in the whole amounted to 900, seeing 
that that number would not be sufficient to 
constitute its ‘‘ establishment,’’ I see no- 
thing in the Bill to prevent the whole 900 
leaving the kingdom; and, therefore, in 
such a case, one-fourth would not be left at 
home. If that is their intention, I must say 
the Government have acceded to the words of 
the Amendment, but have not adopted its 
spirit, namely, that there shall be always 
left in this country at least one-fourth of 
the strength of every militia regiment. I 
trust that we may hear from the noble 
Duke that it is the intention of Her Majes- 
ty’s Government, whether three-fourths of 
the establishment of a regiment go abroad 
or not, to keep in this country at least one- 
fourth as a nucleus for reinforcing and re- 
cruiting the regiment. And now with re- 
gard to “the medical officers. You place 
your militia in a certain locality, and you 
form the force out of persons more or less 
in that locality. | You then embody them, 
and, to a certain extent, you subject them 
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to inconvenience ; but they are embodied 
only for a short time, and they hope soon 
to return to their regular avocations. The 
next step you take is to send them out for 
five years to a foreign country; and, in 
that case, in what situation do you place 
the medical officer? He enters the regi- 
ment and is content with the poor pay he re- 
ceives, because he has an independent prac- 
tice in the locality which he is desirous of 
retaining, and, if possible, of augment- 
ing; but when you despatch the regi- 
ment to Malta or Gibraltar, he will either 
not go and you will have to send out an 
inferior man, or, if he does go, it will be 
to the ruin of his private practice, which 
it is impossible to suppose he ean regain 
when his period of service has terminated. 
He is entitled to no half-pay when he 
comes back again; and you, therefore, 
claim from that man the sacrifice of his 
connection, his practice, his profession, 
and his means of livelihood; you send 
him abroad for five years, and, at the ex- 
piration of that period, you turn him loose 
upon the country to make his way as he 
ean. Surely you cannot expect that a 
medical man, a gentleman well informed 
and well educated, will consent to forego 
all the advantages of private practice to 
form part of a militia regiment on this 
footing, though he would be proud and 
happy to form a portion of the corps if the 
objects for which the force was originally 
raised were adhered to. 

My Lords, before I sit down, I hope I 
shall be permitted, as we are now consi- 
dering the most effectual mode of carrying 
on the war and of reinforcing Her Ma- 
jesty’s troops—I hope I shall be permitted 
to say a few words upon a subject respect- 
ing which, on a point of form, I was pro- 
perly interrupted a short time ago. I wish 
to call attention to that portion of Her 
Majesty’s forces which has been employed 
in blockading hostile ports. In the other 
House of Parliament we have had the 
assurance of the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty—or, if not, by other Members of the 
Government in that House, on several dis- 
tinct occasions, that the strictest orders 
had been given to blockade the Russian 
ports in the White Sea, as well as in the 
Baltic ; and in the Black Sea, as well as 
in the White Sea. An effectual blockade 
of the Baltic has taken place from an early 
period—I think from the beginning of last 
June. It was undertaken later in the ease 
of Archangel, where also it was certain to 
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ports of Taganrog and Odessa are just as 
much open to Russian commerce as if no 
blockade had ever been threatened. Rus- 
sian commerce passes from these ports 
without let or hindrance, as if no word had 
been ever said about the blockade, and to 
the greatest injury of British commerce. 
A blockade of the ports of the Black Sea 
must naturally be felt to be a great loss to 
the commerce of this country ; but, hav- 
ing declared that there should be a block- 
ade, you have sent British industry to 
every part of the globe in order to provide 
substitutes for the produce which ordinarily 
came through those ports; and the im- 
portations of palm oil and other commodi- 
ties from the West Indies and the coast of 
Africa have prodigiously increased in con- 
sequence of the announcement made by 
Her Majesty’s Government that it was in- 
tended to maintain an effectual blockade 
of the Russian ports in the Black Sea. 
And now what has happened? Why, our 
enterprising merchants, acting on that de- 
claration, are bringing home their goods 
from India and other parts of the world, 
and on entering the English market are met 
by the astounding fact, that notwithstanding 
the announcement of the blockade of the 
Russian ports the trade with Russia in the 
Black Sea is not only as brisk as ever, but 
that British merchants have this additional 
hardship placed upon them, that they are 
excluded, not only from the Black Sea, 
but from the Baltie and Archangel as well. 
And who is it that is carrying on the trade 
of the Black Sea? Why, it is notoriously 
the Greek houses. The British merchant 
is suffering all the inconvenience and hard- 
ship of a blockade, inasmuch as he ab- 
stains from carrying on the trade in the 
Black Sea, which goes to other quarters, 
and in particular our very cordial friends 
and well wishers, the Greek merchants, 
enjoy the advantages of an unrestricted 
commerce. Now, my Lords, I think this 
is a subject upon which we ought to have 
information. I think we have a right to 
ask if orders have been issued to blockade 
the ports of the Black Sea, and if Govern- 
ment have ascertained whether that block- 
ade has been strictly maintained. I pre- 
sume, however, that it has, or if it has 
not, then it must be in consequence of 
orders issued from the Government, be- 


proval of the conduct of the Admiral in 
command of the fleet in the Black Sea by 
giving the Thanks of Parliament to Ad- 
miral Dundas and the men under his com- 
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mand, for the manner in which they have 
discharged their duty in the Black Sea. 
In proposing that Vote, the Government 
asserted that Admiral Dundas had obeyed 
their orders strictly and effectually, and, 
therefore, one of two things must have oc- 
eurred—Her Majesty’s Government, hav- 
ing made a declaration to Parliament that 
they had issued orders to enforce a strict 
blockade of the Russian ports in the Black 
Sea, have either never issued those orders, 
or they have issued counter-orders since. 
It may be said that this is a delicate sub- 
ject, and that we are acting in conjunction 
with another Power whom it is our duty to 
consult. It might certainly be a delicate 
subject were I to ask Her Majesty’s Go- 
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Bill—into that which appears to me to be 
a material portion of the general scheme 
for carrying on the war. I certainly do 
not approve that Bill; I do not think it 
likely to bestow any great advantage upon 
the army. I think it calculated to create 
great inconvenience, and to cause great 
discouragement to the militia; and it is 
only because I am desirous of not interpos- 
ing the slightest obstacle to Her Majesty’s 
Government in carrying on the contest in 
which they are engaged that I abstain from 
moving any Amendment upon it. 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, I 
think the noble Earl has somewhat misun- 
derstood my motives for interrupting him 
upon a point of order when I rose very 














vernment if it was their intention to direct | shortly to answer a question put by him. 
a blockade of sume port against which no| The noble Earl seems to think that Her 
blockade had yet been maintained—but | Majesty’s Government are either anxious 
this is no matter of delicacy at all. Par-| to conceal from the House a fact which 
liament have a perfect right to know whe- | they knew, or that my noble Friend (the 
ther Her Majesty’s Government, having | Duke of Newcastle), being War Minister, 
said one thing to Parliament, have practi- | was ignorant of matters taking place in 
tically done another—whetier, having an- | the conduct of the war. Now, with regard 
nounced to British merchants that there | to the ignorance of my noble Friend, it so 
would be a blockade, they have since suf- | happens that the faet of the blockade was 
fered unfriendly merchants to enjoy the , the subject of conversation between my 
whole of the commerce of the Black Sea, | noble Friend and the First Lord of the 
by taking advantage of the practical ab- | Admiralty this very afternoon, which 
sence of a blockade. In my opinion, the shows to a certain extent that he had 
Government ought and are bound to give not acted from ignorance, but because he 
an explanation on the matter. There is| was anxious to keep up a most essential 
also another point upon which I wish for | principle, which, so far as I am concerned, 
information. I may be quite wrong in'I shall always observe—namely, that no 
the information I have received, but it; one of Her Majesty’s Ministers should be 
is currently reported—and, if erroneous. | required to jump up in his place and give 
ly, it should be contradicted by Her Ma-' an off-hand answer to any question of im- 
jesty’s Government—that not only goods | portance, which, even with a very good 
and merchandise have left the port of memory, might be very incorrect, and 
Odessa and other Russian ports in the | would place him, the next time the ques- 
Black Sea, but military stores, ammuni-/ tion was put, in the awkward position of 
tion, and supplics have also at various appearing to be ignorant of the business 
times left the stores of Odessa for the | of his department. The noble Duke never 
Crimea. It is likewise reported that two | meant to say that the Government refused 
Russian Princes the other day quitted to give any information upon these points; 
Odessa by sea, and I ask the Government | but it is quite obvious that, in the matter 
if they have reason to believe that such | of a bloekade, involving in the greatest 
was the case? I have no reason to believe possible degree the interests of trade, and 
either in the truth or untruth of these, in which the interests of the French Govern- 
statements ; but I think it important that ment are combined with our own, it would 
full information should be given upon the be most rash not to take care of the strict 
matter. With regard, however, to the and perfect accuracy of every part of the 
existence of a blockade, I ean speak with | answer given to any question respecting it, 
more confidence ; and 1 am surprised that | and it was the delicacy of the matter which 
the rigid and rigorous blockade announced | induced my noble Friend not to give any 
by the Government has not been adhered | off-hand answer which might possibly be 
to. Perhaps I ought now to apologise for ;inaccurate. The noble Earl has stated 
deviating from the subject more particu- | very accurately the fact of the blockade as 
larly before your Lordships—the Militia | regards the Baltic, Until lately the block- 
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ade of some of the Baltic ports has not|doso. [The Earl of Dersy: When were 
been enforced, and this has taken place | those last orders sent out ?] Two months 
almost exclusively on one ground—namely, | ago. The noble Earl put to the Govern- 
that in certain ports there, particularly in| ment another question which, from its na- 
Archangel, almost all the goods about to | ture, I cannot answer with perfect assur- 
be exported were the property of British! ance—I mean respecting an enormous 
or of French merchants. It was, there- | quantity of ammunition said to be sent 
fore, very desirable that some little latitude | from Odessa, and as to the two Russian 
should be given in such a case; and I hope | Princes having gone from that port by sea 
this explanation will satisfy your Lord-| to the Crimea. The only answer it is in 
ships that no blame rests with the Govern- | my power to give to that report is, that 
ment, with the department more particu- four or five ships from the allied fleets have 
larly concerned, or with the officers upon | been constantly cruising in front of Odessa ; 
whom it would have devolved to carry out that reports have been constantly sent to 
the blockade. An explanation equally Her Majesty’s Government from the com- 
satisfactory can be given with regard to manders of those vessels; and it certainly 
the blockade of the Russian ports in the | appears perfectly impossible that such am- 
Black Sea. Instructions were originally | munition should have been sent, or that 
sent out for the strictest blockade of those | the Russian Princes should have been 
ports. Those orders were received by both able to sail from Odessa to the Crimea 
the British and the French Admirals; butdif-| in the way described by the noble Earl. 
culties both practical and theoretical arose | Further than that, however, I cannot answer 
as to their execution. At last plans were | as to the truth or falsehood of these reports. 
agreed to by the Admirals for blockading | With regard to this Bill, the noble Earl has 
the Russian ports by watching the entrance | certainly made an ingenious statement of his 
to the Bosphorus. When this came to the | objections to it. The plan proposed by the 
knowledge of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, | noble Earl is, indeed, a most excellent one. 


it appeared to him that such a course was 
contrary to the principles of international 
law. He therefore referred the case home 
to the British Government; communica- 
tions were at once opened with the French 
Government upon the subject; and it was 
found that Lord Stratford was perfectly 
right, and that the Admirals could not, 
with regard to the blockade, take the 
course they proposed. Upon this, fresh 
communications were immediately entered 
into between the two Governments, and 
entered into, as regards the French Go- 
vernment, with the cordiality which has 
always marked their bearing towards the 
Ministers of this country. New arrange- 
ments were made, and fresh orders were 
sent out for the complete blockade of the 
Russian ports in the Black Sea. All this, 
however, occupied a considerable time, and 
entailed great delay ; and then came that 
most enormous enterprise, the carrying 
over of the allied troops from Varna to 
the shores of the Crimea. During that 
time the material means were wholly want- 
ing to the Admirals to enforce the block- 
ade. Since then, however, fresh arrange- 
ments have been made, and the strictest 
orders given to our naval officers not only 
to enforce the blockade, but to harass the 
enemy in every possible way. J have no 
doubt that order is being efficiently carried 
out, as far as our commanders can possibly 


I do not imagine there is one noble Lord on 
this side of the House who does not think 
that the best plan of proceeding would be, 
while we are making war in the Crimea, 
to have in the Mediterranean a large 
reserve of perfectly well-trained troops, 
able at once, in case of necessity, to re- 
place those of our forces actually engaged 
against the enemy, and thus enabling us to 
keep our militia at home, where their ser- 
vices would be of the most value. But, 
unfurtunately, we have to do, not what 
would be most desirable, but what is prac- 
ticable and possible. Weare blamed, for- 
sooth, for that, having sent out some 
50,000 men to the Crimea, we have not an 
equal reserve to support them. Now, a 
reserve would have been most desirable, 
but I hardly think, supposing in that case 
we could have gone to Sebastopol at all, 
that to have sent 25,000 men to the 
Crimea and to have retained a reserve of 
25,000 men behind in the Mediterranean, 
would have been the best way of securing 
success there. When, therefore, the noble 
Earl says there ought to have been a 
reserve, I think he ought to have reflected 
where any reserve over and above these 


during the Administration of the noble 
Earl, that it was said it was absolutely im- 
possible to scrape together in one spot in 





England 25,000 men, and eyen then, you 
2A2 


50,000 men was possible. I remember, : 
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would be taking every man from sentry 
duty and from the manufacturing districts. 
I mention this to show the difficulties, as 
regards the number of our forces, which 
existed during the Administration of the 
noble Earl, and which were duly appre- 
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| minuteness is hardly applicable, when you 


ciated by him then, because a Bill at that’ 


time was proposed by the Government of 
the noble Earl to increase by 5,000 the 
number of our troops. Now, however, 
when during the present war you have sent 
some thousands of miles 54,000 men—ab- 
solutely double the number which, so short 
a time before, it was suggested that our 
peace establishment could provide—after 


want really to strengthen the hands of 
your Government at home. This remark, 
I think, applies particularly to what has 
been advanced by the noble Ear! about the 
medical men who are to accompany these 
militia regiments, The practical answer 
to his complaint on this subject clearly is 
this—the old-established, well-to-do medi- 


‘eal men will not go out with the regiments, 


having done this, it is made a strong point | 


of attack upon the Government that we 
have not an equal reserve of perfectly 
trained men at our disposal! With regard 
to our garrisons in the Mediterranean, it 
would no doubt be better to have them 
occupied by well-trained men. But that, 


while you will get very able, energetic 
young men, who are delighted at the op- 
portunity of going out, and under whose 
care I have no doubt the health of the 
troops will be looked to as well as by any 
possible arrangement which could be en- 
tered into. I will not oceupy your Lord- 
ships’ time longer, but, having answered, 
as far as it was possible to do so, the ques- 
tions of the noble Earl, I trust that the 


‘second reading of this Bill will not be 


unfortunately, is not the alternative pre- | 


sented to us. The additional companies 
which are to be raised and added to the 
line regiments will consist of perfectly raw 
recruits, and it is not desirable to intrust 
the whole garrisoning of our Mediterranean 
possessions to perfectly raw troops such as 
I have described. The noble Earl’s plan 
of recruiting from the militia into the line 
regiments so sent out is not a bad one; 
but the fact isthat there is not that immense 
readiness on the part of men to volunteer 
from the militia into the like which is 
supposed to exist. It has been declared 


further delayed. 

Eart GREY: My Lords, I cannot agree 
with the noble Earl who has just sat down 
that this Bill presents only petty details, 


‘which are not worthy the attention of Par- 


that in many cases the appeal to the mili- 


tia regiments was not followed by a volun- 
tary recruitment. How that statement can 
be supported I really do not know. You 
wanted recruits for the line, so you sent to 
the militia to offer each man a bounty if he 
would enlist, and give an ensigney to 
officers to induce them to use their influ- 
ence. Now, | confess I cannot understand 
how the noble Earl can represent that as 
drawing ® contingent of one-fourth from 
each regiment of militia. The fact is, 
that in some of those very regiments 
which have been most anxious to volun- 
teer for foreign service as proposed, you 
have not been able to yet this propor- 
tion of one-fourth when they were required 
to volunteer individually. I really must 


liament, nor of discussion by noble Lords 
who are sincerely desirous of; aiding the 
Government in carrying on the war. I do 
not think we need a very microscopic eye 
to discover flaws enough to give us great 
objections to this Bill. For my own part 
I object to this Bill, because I believe it to 
be wrong in principle, and a departure from 
the whole design of that Militia Bill which 
three years ago Parliament was induced to 
sanction. The object of that Bill was to 
create a defensive force for the safety of 
the country—a defensive force to consist of 
persons who, not adopting a military service 
for their profession, and not intending to 
give up the ordinary pursuits of civil life, 
were yet willing to devote a certain portion 
of their time to an annual training, in order 


‘to acquire a fitness to defend the country 


request your Lordships to look at this, 


measure candidly, and | cannot help think- 
ing that, when such measures are brought 


forward at a great crisis like the present, | 


in case of actual danger or emergency. 
The Militia Act of 1852 differed consi- 
derably from our former Militia Bills. It 
contained the special provision—that even 
in time of war the militia was not to be 
embodied except in case of actual invasion, 
or imminent danger of invasion, or in case 
of rebellion or insurrection. It was not 
intended that even during war the militia 
should be constantly and permanently em- 
bodied like the militia raised during the 
last war. This is obvious from the terms 
of the Act of Parliament itself. Acting, 


the ordinary Parliamentary system of ex-| then, on the faith of the principle so laid 
amining into every little detail with great 


Earl Granville 


| down, men went into the militia, both as 
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officers and privates, who would not have | persons; their previous employment will 
entered into it if it had been thought | be closed against them; and they will be 
that they would hereafter have been drawn | debarred to a great extent from resuming 
wholly from their usual civil pursuits. | their former career. Is it fair or just to 
Country gentlemen, professional men who ask the militia to enter into a bargain so 
could not without the greatest inconveni- | obviously disadvantageous to themselves ¢ 
ence, or even without actual ruin, give up | Your Lordships will remember that, with 
their whole time to the militia service, yet, | regard to the line, when men enter into 
believing they were called upon by their | that service they do so as a profession, 
duty to their country, came willingly for-| of which the mere pay is a part, and not 


ward and entered into a force which they 
believed would only call for a sacrifice of a 
portion of their time which they could spare. 
At the same time many of the privates were 


| the largest part, of the inducements. The 
| officers look forward to rising to the honours 
'and emoluments of their profession. The 


| privates know they shall have increased pay 


married men, men with large families, men | for good conduct after a certain period of 
with various occupations which they could service, and ultimately a pension at the age 
leave for a time without much inconve- | of 39—supposing them to have enlisted at 
nience, but which they never thought of the ordinary period of life—when they are 
leaving permanently. Having laid down able, if they choose, to retire with a very 
these conditions, I say, a very considerable | comfortable provision for the future. But 
number both of privates and officers joined | none of these advantages are in store for 


the various regiments of militia. I for one 
confessed that I did not approve the mea- 
sure which was then brought before Parlia- 
ment, because I believed that with less cost 
to the country a reserve force of a much 
more efficient character might have been 


| the militiamen. Officers in that force can 
rise to no higher rank than the grade of 
| lieutenant colonel; no half-pay is provided 
| for them; and, at the same time, as far as 
- am aware, no pension whatever is pro- 
vided for the privates—nay, the Bill, as 


formed; at all events, however, the mea-| introduced into the House of Commons, 
sure introduced by the noble Earl opposite | contained a clause by which, if wounded 
(the Earl of Derby) did proceed upon a plan | in action, a militiaman would have a right 
and upon a principle perfeetly consistent | to a pension; but in the progress of that 








with itself. That principle was to form, 
as I said, a force of that particular class of 
persons who could not be expected to enter 
into the army, and who, upon entering into 
the militia, would not interfere with the 
army. One of the great objects in view 
was, that this militia foree should as little 
as possible interfere with the regular army, 
and, by having both privates and officers 
of the character 1 have mentioned, you did 
not, in fact, withdraw from your regular 
service persons who would probably have 
entered into it. Now, is it consistent with 
this principle that your militia regiments 
should be allowed to go abroad? Under 
the present Bill a militia regiment, if sent 
abroad, will probably not remain there for 
a period of less than two or three years. 
That being the case, your Lordships must 
perceive that the service which will be re- 
quired of these militia regiments is a ser- 
vice altogether similar to that of the re- 
gular army during peace, and both officers 
and privates are as completely withdrawn 
from their avocations as if they had en- 
tered into the regular army; after such an 
interval they cannot resume their places in 
the ordinary society of the country; they 


will certainly find them occupied by ead 


| Bill through the other House that clause 
|} was struck out. This shows clearly the 
‘course contemplated with regard to this 
foree. Now, I repeat, is it right to ask 
/men to enter into an arrangement so disad- 
| vantageous to themselves? If you do, it is 
| quite clear to me that much discontent will 
| hereafter arise. The noble Earl opposite 
| said, very truly, that this volunteering for 
| foreign service would not be really voluntary 
‘in all cases; that there would be a moral 
| compulsion upon individuals, both officers 
and men, which would compel them to go 
abroad with their regiments. Look at 
what you have already done. I have 
pointed out that the Act of 1852 contain- 
ed a clause which distinetly provided that 
regiments should only be embodied in case 
of actual or of apprehended invasion. The 
men enrolled themselves on the faith of 
this provision ; they accepted a bounty 
jealeulated upon the supposition that the 
| demand for their services would be limited 








years of their service. Well, last year, 
without their consent, you passed an Act 
arbitrarily altering the terms of the contract 
into which these people had entered, and 
giving the Government power to call upon 








to one month in the year during the five | 
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them to serve for the whole year instead 
of for a part of it. Now, the injustice of 
that arrangement, I recollect, was to a 
great extent obviated by a declaration of 
the noble Duke the Seeretary for the War 
Department, who told us that no militia- 
man who objected to be permanently etm- 
bodied would be required to serve for the 
year; that, notwithstanding the regiment 
generally might express a readiness to 
serve, still, if any individual felt it to be a 
hardship upon him, he would receive leave 
of absence if he thought fit to ask for it, 
or would be allowed his discharge. That 
declaration met the requirements of the 
ease, and [ trust it will be adhered to now, 
because I know that in the North of Eng- 
land, wages being very high, and men, 
having in many instances, made a great 
sacrifice in accepting 1s. 1d. per day for 
militia service when they are earning else- 
where 2s. 6d, or even 5s., creat discontent 
and great dissatisfaction will otherwise be 
created. But, leaving this point, I say 
that I object entirely to the policy of em- 
ploying the militia in discharging the duty 
of regular toops, because, in the first place, 
you will necessarily alter the whole cha- 
racter of the employment. Your country 
gentlemen have important duties to per- 
form at home, which cannot be left undone 
without great disadvantage to the country. 
In the same manner with regard to profes- 
sional men, of whom I know there are 
many in regiments of militia, it would be 
absolute ruin to them to go even for one 
or two years from home. ‘To a certain ex- 
tent, this result is produced even by the 
permanent embodiment of the militia con- 
trary to the original intention of the Act. 
I have already received two resignations 
from officers of the Northumberland militia 
expressing great regret that their avoca- 
tions will not allow them to retain their 
eommissions under these circumstances. 
To that embodiment there might not, how- 
ever, be much complaint, because all 
classes were prepared to undergo a good 
deal of inconvenience to enable the Go- 
vernment to overcome the first difficulties 
of the war ; but I repeat that if you carry 
out the proposals contained in this Bill 
you will destroy the last vestiges of the 
old character of the militia—henceforth it 
will cease to be a corps of men not follow- 
ing.the military life as a profession. You 
will drive all such men out of the force. 
This will be a great injury and disadvan- 
tage, because, amid many defects which I 
think were contained in the measure of the 


Earl Grey 
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noble Earl opposite, it had the great ad- 
vantage that it did bring together all 
classes of the inhabitants of our counties 
in a manner attended with great social ad- 
vantages, as well as the benefit expected 
to result as regards the defence of the 
country. What will happen if this mea- 
sure be adopted? No man will enter the 
militia unless he wishes to devote himself 
entirely to a military life; all the best 
men of that kind will, of course, go into 
the regular army; and thus, while spoiling 
your militia, while discouraging men from 
entering into it for the future, and the 
entrance of gentlemen into it, you will 
be simply making an addition to your 
regular army—a force precisely as costly 
as your regular army, at the same time 
that it is not disposable for every kind of 
service like the regular army, and is 
officered in an inferior manner. Men now 
in the militia will, many of them, volunteer 
for foreign service, trusting at a future 
time to extort some compensation from 
Government ; and no doubt, if the war 
goes on, and these regiments serve for 
three or five years, it will be quite impos- 
sible for you to turn them adrift without 
some compensation to both officers and 
privates, and you will find in that way that 
this measure will be very onerous to the 
country. This measure will, moreover, dis- 
courage enlistment in the militia by giving 
effect to the representation of intending re- 
eruits, and of such placards as were issued 
by the Peace Society in 1852, assuring 
them that, in spite of what was promised 
by the Government, the men would be 
drawn into the regular army ; and you now 
seem to be fulfilling to a great extent that 
prediction. I want to know what necessity 
there is for having recourse to such a mea- 
sure, and I did expect to hear some expla- 
nation from Her Majesty’s Government on 
thatsubject; but, after having given my best 
attention to what has fallen from the noble 
Duke, I am still at this moment completely 
in the dark. The noble Duke stated that 
the object of this Bill is to establish a large 
reserve foree in the Mediterranean garri- 
sons ; but does the noble Duke think that 
that is the most convenient reserve force 
which cannot be sent forward ? The noble 
Duke has said that four companies of each 
regiment are to be employed in the Medi- 
terranean station as a sort of advanced re- 
serve to complete the regiments hereafter. 
That, no doubt, is a most admirable plan ; 
but, in my opinion, a reserve force could be 
established in the Mediterranean in a dif- 
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ferent and less objectionable manner. 
Why could you not get militiamen to 
volunteer into these companies, and com- 
plete them at once? I believe that there 
would be no difficulty in doing so, and, in- 
deed, that militiamen would be more ready 
to volunteer for the Crimea itself than for 
Malta or Gibraltar. What has been the 
course already adopted? You have allow- 
ed 25 per cent of every militia regiment to 
volunteer, and have given ensigncies to 
those regiments for every seventy-five men. 
Well, the principle is, I believe, a good 
one, and, if acted upon to a still greater 
extent, there would be, I think, no diffi- 
culty in completing the companies you 
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| 


want to form as an advance reserve. There | 
is, however, one thing that strikes me still | 
more, and that is, that this measure would | 
not have been necessary, and the reserve | 


companies of those regiments of the line on | 


active service would have been quite suffi- 
cient for the duty required to be performed, 
if the Government had been more prompt 
in encouraging recruiting. The noble Duke 
has stated that the army is actually short 
of the number of men voted during the last 
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principle is a very erroneous: one and a 
very impolitic one, and that we shall pro- 
bably be spoiling our militia by the adop- 
tion of a measure which will have less 
effect in accomplishing an immediate in- 
crease of the Army than other methods 
which might be employed. At the same 


| time I agree with the noble Earl opposite, 


that at this crisis it would not be expedient 
that your Lordships should reject this Bill: 
and, by stating my objections, 1 do not pre- 
pose to offer any opposition to the second 
reading, but rather to check, for the fu- 
ture, the adoption of similar principles. I 
hope that the result of this discussion will 
be to bring the Government to adopt a dif- 
ferent line of policy, but I do not wish to 
refuse them the means they now ask for to 
inerease the effective forces of the country, 
and the same principle actuated me in voting 
in favour of another Bill, which I do not 
consider to be free from grave objections. 
Lorp DENMAN said, he believed, not- 
withstanding what had been said by the 
noble Earl who had just spoken, and by 
the noble Earl opposite, that the patriotism 


‘of the country would induce the people to 


Session of Parliament, and, if I have rightly | 


understood, a Member of the Government is 
reported to have said, in the other House 
of Parliament, that it fell short by nearly 
20,000 men. [The Duke of Newcastie : 
About that number. ] 
the case, the Army never having been 


Well, that being | 


brought up to its establishment, [ have. 


heard with astonishment the noble Duke, 
in vindicating the measure of lowering the 
stundard for recruits, tell us that the order 
for reducing the standard was issued only 
four or five weeks ago. I wonder that 
the order was not issued five or six 
months ago. Every one knew that we 
were engaged in war, and the most 
prompt exertions should have been made 
for the augmentation of the Army. 
was not the standard lowered on the 
very day upon which the [louse of Com- 
mons voted the inerease to the Army, or 
even in anticipation of that vote? The 
same argument also applied to raising 
the bounty. It may be said that it is 
too late to look back; and we are now 
asked to repair the error of that delay— 
which, to me, was unaccountable, and 


volunteer for this service as well as for the 
regular service of the Army. The objec- 
tions urged by the noble Earl (Earl Grey) 
would probably induce certain classes, 
especially professional men, to weigh well 
the advantages of the one service against 
the other before they determined upon 
their course of proeceding; but whether 
or not, he believed that in the present 
emergency all classes would unite in show- 
ing to the world the example of a united 
nation. The great difficulty under which 
we, as a people, laboured—that of not 
being properly trained to military duties— 
had been well pointed out. That was the 


difficulty, and for the future we must endea- 


Why | 


vour to repair it. Ile hoped orders would 
be issued to lower the standard still fur- 


‘ther, if necessary, and to raise the foree 


‘required by the most ready means. 


In 
the late war the regular army was re- 
eruited to a considerable extent from the 
volunteer regiments, and persons were in- 
duced, by the promise of commissions, to 


!use their influence to raise volunteers for 


the regular army. He thought the same 


course might be adopted now with ad- 


which was matter for regret—to adopt the | 
‘many as twenty-four volunteers had been 


plan of allowing militia regiments to vo- 


lunteer for service in the Colonies, and | 
‘If this country should be invaded we had 


“no Sebastopol to stay the invader; and it 
from those Colonies. I believe that the was the duty of the Government to make 


so to enable us to increase our effective 
forces by withdrawing the regular troops 


vantage. Ile knew instances in which as 


enlisted in one parish by one individual, 
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every provision for increasing the military 
resources of the country. 

Tue Duke or ARGYLL entirely agreed 
with an opinion uttered by the noble Earl, 
that every discussion on the subject which 
had taken place in their Lordships’ House 
had been attended with advantage to the 
Government and to the country, and he 
believed that such would always be the 
ease when they were conducted in the 
spirit and temper which usually character- 
ised discussions in that House. Every one 
entered that House under the full conviction 
that, whatever might have been necessary 
if certain steps had been taken, under ex- 
isting cireumstances the present measure 
was one of convenience, if not of neces- 
sity. He would admit thatif we had had a 
large standing army the Government would 
not have asked the militia to volunteer 
even for garrison duty; but not having 
a large standing army, or & numerous 
army of reserve, they had to remove our 
troops from the garrisons, and were, in 
consequence, obliged to ask militia regi- 
ments to perform that duty. He did not 
deny that there were some objections to 
the measure, but there must always be ob- 
jections to any measure which placed it 
in the power of the militia to leave the 


confines of the kingdom, and he agreed | 


generally with the principle that they 
should be kept for the defence of the 
shores of England. 


the course of the discussion, and the mea- 
sure itself was not without a precedent. 


The noble Earl opposite had drawn the | 
distinction between the Act passed during | 
the last war and the present Bill, that the | 
men forming the militia under the former | 


Act were drawn by ballot, and were not 
volunteers ; but that distinction appeared 
to him not to tell against the present Bill, 
but to be rather in its favour. If men 
were compelled to enter the militia, it was 
a greater hardship to press them to go 
upon foreign service than when the militia 
service was itself entirely voluntary; and, 
indeed, he did not see any hardship at 


all in giving to the militia the option of | 


performing these duties. The noble Earl 
said that a system by which the militia 
were sent out of this country to do garri- 
son duty would strike at the very root of 
recruiting in this country. Ie had under- 
stood the noble Earl to say that if that 
system were adopted the relations of young 
men would dissuade them from joining the 


The Duke of A rgull 
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All the objections, | 
however, which had been taken to this 
measure were, he thought, exaggerated in | 
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militia for fear of being made complete 
soldiers of, and being draughted into the 
regular army; but it appeared to him that 
that objection held equally against the sys- 
tem advocated by the noble Earl of allow- 
ing individuals from the militia to volun- 
teer into the line. A very considerable 
number of recruits in the regular army 
had been derived from militia regiments, 
and he could not conceive why that state 
of things should not continue. It was 
most important, he thought, to preserve a 
portion of militia regiments in this country 
to maintain their local connection with the 
various districts of the country; and if 
this were done, ‘and the services of the mi- 
litia regiments were confined to the imme- 
diate objects of the Bill, he held that this 
measure would increase the military spirit 
of the people, and enable us to take more 
effectual measures for the creation of an 
army of reserve for the regular army. 
Tue Eart or ELLENBOROUGH: 
‘My Lords, the noble Duke would have 
| been more correct if he had stated, not 
‘that noble Lords were in favour of this 
Bill, but that they were in favour of the 
‘second reading of the Bill; for in what 
has fallen from him, he appeared to me 
to assume that all, or nearly all, the Mem- 
bers of your Lordships’ House were in fa- 
your of this Bill in all its details, and there, 
I apprehend, the noble Duke is in error. 
As I understand it, my Lords, the neces- 
sity for this Bill arises out of an immediate 
and pressing demand for ten or eleven regi- 
ments now in the garrisons in the Medi- 
'terranean, to enable as many regiments to 
be made disposable for service in the Cri- 
mea. Now, I acquiesce in the second 
reading of the Bill, because I am ready to 
give power to the Government to that ex- 
tent; but at the same time I must say that 
it is not consistent with Parliamentary 
usage to give to any Government powers 
beyond the necessity of the case; and least 
of all is it consistent with Parliamentary 
usage to pass a Bill subject to an explana- 
tion the Government may give as to the 
mode in which they mean to act upon its 
provisions ;—and yet that is what we are 
now asked todo. This is a new system, 
| which has been introduced of late, and I 
| protest against a course so inconsistent 
| with usage and with publie policy. What 
the Government want is a Bill to enable 
| them to garrison certain places in the Me- 
|diterranean. They want ten or eleven 
regiments, regiments of the line, and they 
ask for the whole militia ;—there is no- 
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thing in this Bill to prevent the whole ; present the militia establishment is 80,000, 
militia being sent to any part of the world. and therefore three-fourths of the estab- 
There is a very material difference between | lishment is 60,000; but the number of ef- 
this Bill and the Act of 1813. That Act fective men is only about 50,000, so that 
was passed at the very end of the war, , by this Bill the Government acquire the 
when the Allies were making a rush upon | power of sending abroad more actually 
Paris to put an end to the war, and the | than all the effective men. But, again, 
militia regiments, when sent out, arrived | one-quarter of the men in the militia regi- 
at Bordeaux too late, and there they re- | ments are called upon to volunteer into the 
mained in garrison until the conclusion of | line under a certain degree of moral pres- 
peace. It was not any part of the policy | sure not agreeable to withstand; three- 
of the successive Governments that ex- | fourths are “liable, by this Bill, to be sent 
isted in this country from 1793 to 1813 | abroad. Now, I pretend to no great ma- 
to alter the character of the militia, and | thematical education, but I remember 
the Act of 1813 was only passed at the | enough to satisfy me that, if you take one- 
last moment of a war, and that exceptional | fourth for one foree, and three-fourths for 
measure was agreed to under particular | another, nothing remains. It seems to me, 
circumstances. Considering the number , therefore, that ‘there will be no militia left. 

of regular troops there were in the kingdom | Now, noble Lords on this side the House 
at that time, I think that that measure are desirous that something should be left; 
must have been adopted more on account they do not wish totally to destroy the 
of certain colonels of militia and certain militia. The effect of this measure will 
regiments which were desirous of distin- | be to establish at the commencement of 
guishing themselves, than to perform any the war two different armies, raised in a 
public service. I know no werse policy, different manner, one ef which will be 
either with regard to our military or our officered in an inferior manner, and will be 
naval service, than at the beginning of a a local army of a limited size. I appre- 
war to draw upon our last reserves. If a hend that nothing can be more inconve- 
general docs so at the commencement of a | nient than the establishment of local corps, 
battle, he almost invariably loses it; and and in Committee I intend to propose an 
the same principle applies to the com- Amendment to prevent regiments volunteer- 
mencement of a war; and the fact of the ing for particular garrisons, and to give 
Government already drawing upon their Government the power of transferring 
last reserves shows that they have pro- these men from one garrison to another. 
vided very inadequately for the necessities There ought to be some limitation, say 
of the cireumstances under which they are 15,000 men, to the number of men to be 
placed. Under the Bill of 1813, thenum- sent out; and I think that to pass the Bill 
ber that might be sent out of the kingdom | without such a limitation would be incon- 
was three-fourths of those on actual service, sistent with Parliamentary convenience, 
which was then not much below three- | and, however unfashionable it may be at 
fourths of the establishment. At the pre- | the present day, I still look with reve- 
sent time three-fourths of the establish- | rence to the constitutional practice of Par- 
ment amount to the whole of those actually | liament. With regard to this Bill, to em- 
serving, and in some cases even to more. 


| ploy an expression perhaps not quite con- 
At all events, the number remaining at sistent with the dignity of Parliamentary 
home in 1813 was, in all cases, something language, the effect of it will be to kill the 
that might be called a regiment; but now goose that is laying the golden eggs, and 
the establishment of a regiment may be to impair a militia that all parties have 
1,000 men, but there may be only 800 ac- combined to render efficient. I believe, if 
tually serving; and then if three-fourths the same spirit auimate all neighbourhoods 
of the establishment should be sent abroad, as has been evinced in some with which I 
there would only be fifty men of the regiment am acquainted, 160,000 men might be 
remaiuing in this country. In the Act of , brought to the public service. Those men 
1813 there was a limit to the number that | were obtained by placing before them the 


might be sent abroad. The limitation was /circumstances of the militia as they stood 


not three-fourths of the establishment, but then, and have always stood up to this - 


three-fourths of those actually serving. time. Upon those occasions we have had 
In 1813, too, the whole number of men to | ‘invariably in our favour the exertions of 
be sent abroad was limited to 30,000. At’ the families of the men enlisted, because 
| 
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they saw in the bounty which they receiv- 
ed, and in their pay, and in the certainty 
of their return at a fixed period, consider- 
able advantages. Will you have the exer- 
tions of the family in your favour now when 
the men will be induced to go abroad, and 
in all probability not for a short time? I 
am certain that you will not. The women 
of the family especially will always enter- 
tain apprehensions that the men will be 
sent abroad; and I am satisfied that you 
will be cutting at the very root of a most 
valuable foree—which produced most of 


Militia 


your recruits in the last war, and which | 


will produce them in this war if you only 
use proper care. 
more than you have aright to ask. All 
that you have a right to ask I will will 
ingly grant. Take your eleven regiments, 
and I have no objection ; but to give a gene- 
ral power to take practically the whole mili- 
tia of the country for service in any part of 


the world appears to me to be destroying | 


your future means of reerviting. I cannot 


assent to such a course, and I shall there- | 


fore propose Amendments in Committce 
which will tend to remove these objections. 

Tue Eart or GLENGALL said, there 
was one point to which he wished to call 
the attention of the ITonuse, and that was 
the question of pensioning those soldiers 
serving in the militia who might be wound- 
ed while engaged abroad. Ile had seareely 
any doubt that pensions would in such in- 
stances be granted; but the subject, never- 
theless, was one with reference to which 
he should wish to receive some assurance 
from the Government. He thought there 
was a good deal of force in some of the 
objections which had been urged by the 
noble Earl; but he (the Earl of Glengall) 
looked at the subject in another light. We 
were now engaged in a very formidable 
eontest—a contest of which it was ex- 
tremely difficult to foretell what the dura- 
tion might be. The more we attacked the 
dominions of the Emperor of Russia, the 
longer would the war last ; if we took our 
stand in the Crimea and attempted to hold 
that position on the Emperor’s own soil, 
he believed that every Russian would do 
as they did in 1812; for, while our sol- 
diers continued upon the soil of Russia, 
neither the Czar nor any of his subjects 
would consent to treat with us otherwise 
than as enemies, and that was the course 
he should recommend to every nation that 
should be invaded. It was important, bear- 
ing that statement in mind, to consider 


The Earl of Ellenborough 
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what was the position of our army in the 
East. He believed that that army had 
suffered from disease and other causes so 
much, that it beeame absolutely necessary 
that an immense number of troops should 
be sent out to its relief, and that immense 
reserves should everywhere be kept up. 
It was, as a consequence of that necessity 
and the expediency of having the soldiers 
who might be sent to the Crimea as well 
adapted as possible to cope with the hard- 
ship of the war, that he was desirous the 
Government should have recourse to the 
services of the militia, who were, upon en- 
listment, accurately examined by a medical 
officer, and found to be sound in wind and 
limb, instead of depending upon Germans 
—who might be well-dressed, indeed, but 
who would be found devoid of that bodily 
vigour which, in order to encounter sue- 
cessfully the hardship of a winter in the 
Crimea, it was indispensable to possess. 

Resolved in the Affirmative. 

Bill read 2* accordingly. 

Standing Orders Nos. 37 and 38 con- 
sidered (according to Order) and dispensed 
wth: Bill committed to a Committee of 
the whole House instanter: WUouse in 
Committee accordingly. 

On Clause 1, 

Tue Eart or ELLENBORVUGITL pro- 
posed an Amendment, the effect of which 
would be, he said, to make the Bill exactly 
analogous to that of 1813, and to confine 
the number of men to be taken under the 
Bill to three-fourths of the number ae- 
tually serving. He had already given his 
reasons for this proposition, and therefore 
would not trouble the House again. 

Tne Duke or NEWCASTLE regretted 
that he must oppose the Amendment. [He 
readily admitted that such extreme cases 
might oeeur as the noble Earl had referred 
to in his former speech, but he thought 
that there was a considerable advantage in 
having a fixed rather than a fluctuating 
number. Ile would mention a cireum- 
stance which would show what he belicved 
would be the practical working of the 
measure :—the greater part of the regi- 
ments which had been first embodied had 
' volunteered, and their numbers were now 
|again very nearly completed. The prac- 
| tical working of the measure would be very 
| different from that suggested by the noble 
| Earl; and, so far from the prospect of 
serving abroad operating injuriously on the 
zeal and spirit of these regiments of mi- 
| litia, as the noble Earl had inferred, such 
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was the zeal and spirit of the country, 
that it had operated up to this time in 
precisely a contrary direction. The first 


regiment which had volunteered for foreign | 


service had now given its quota of 25 per 


cent to the regiments of the line, and he! 
believed that their original number had | 
again been nearly, if not quite, completed. | 
He adhered, therefore, to his opinion, that. 
the rule adopted by the present Bill would | 


be found to operate more satisfactorily in 


all respeets than the plan proposed by the 
noble Earl, and he could not agree to the | 


Amendment. 


Tue Ear. or ELLENBOROUGA was! 
exceedingly glad to hear what had fallen 
It appeared from ' 


from the noble Duke. 
statements which he had before made, that 
after the battles of Alma and Inkerman 
there had been displayed on the part of 


the people of this country a stronger mili- | 
tary disposition than had existed previous 
to those victories; but their Lordships’ 


must recollect that they were legislating 


for the whole war, and that we could not’ 
rely altogether upon the continuance, un- | 


der adverse cireumstanees, of those feel- 
ings which had been ereated on the sud- 
den by two great military successes. Te 
thought, however, that it was highly de- 


sirable that, under all cireumstances, Par- | 


liament should take eare that there re- 
mained in this country a sufficient nucleus, 


as it were, around which all new recruits 
sat down, he, 


should rally. Before he 
wished to put a question to the noble Lord 
the Commander in Chief. A good deal 


had been said upon the new establishment | 


of the several regiments in the army, 


which consisted at the beginning of the | 
war of eight companies, were then raised | 


to twelve, and now were to consist of 
sixteen companies. What he wished to 
know was this:—when we had in this 
manner doubled the number of captains 
and lieutenants, and, he presumed also, of 
ensigns, was it proposed to add two addi- 
tional majors and one additional lieutenant 
colonel 2? Beeause, if it were not so, it must 
be distinetly understood that the prospects 
of promotion to the higher ranks would be 
exactly twice as bad as before the alter- 
ation? That, in fact, was his great objec- 
tion to the plan. THe thought it would be 
much better to follow the old system, and 
have another battalion. There would then 
be two majors and one lieutenant colonel 
in the additional eight companies, and the 
same chance of promotion as hitherto. 


But now, when they were sending out. 
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' officers to encounter great perils, they de- 
_prived them of one-half the prospect of 
promotion they had before. 

Viscount HARDINGE begged to state, 
in reply to the question put by the noble 
Earl, that there would at once be an ad- 
ditional major, and eventually, as soon as 
the numbers reached anything like what 
they were fully expected to reach, there 
would be a second lieutenant colonel. 
| Tne Eart or MALMESBURY could 
not help thinking that, in another plaee, 
the idea just broached had not been that 
‘which was there understood. He knew 
that a great many persons who heard the 
Amendment — and, indeed, many noble 
Lords in that House—understood differ- 
ently to what was now the impression. If, 
| however, the noble Duke agreed that de- 
pots should be left in this country, why did 
he seruple to have it made a law that only 
three-fourths of a regiment should be sent 
out of the country at onee. The noble 
Duke seemed to fancy that all the eighteen 
regiments to which he alluded had been 
recruited to their effective strength; but 
that was not the ease. Two regiments 
that he knew were 400 or 500 short of 
their full strength, in consequence of the 
‘number of men that had been drafted into 
‘the line. It was, therefore, impossible to 
have this first clause in the Bill, and carry 
‘it out as it should be carried out. But, as 
the Government appeared to him to share 
with his side of the House as far as the 
principle of the matter was concerned, he 
should have liked to know what reason or 
argument they had for refusing to alter the 
‘clause so as to earry out the principle in 
which they said they were agreed ? 
| Lorp DYNEVOR entreated the Govern- 
|ment to consider the practical working of 
‘this measure. The noble Duke said the 
| ogienente of militia which underwent 
training last summer were all very nearly 
up to their number. That might be the 
| fact, yet their effective strength might be 
considerably less than the number. If he 
' were correctly informed, in those cases in 
‘which militia regiments had been embodied 
—embodiment being a voluntary act —the 
effect had been that a considerable number 
of the men had not been embodied. He 
i knew a regiment which in time of training, 
when it was stated it was perfectly ready 
to be embodied, consisted of 900 men, 
nearly up to the establishment. Within a 
week the order came down for that regi- 
ment to be embodicd, and 600 was the 
| whole number which at that time came 
‘ 
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forward to go into barracks. Of the 
remainder, some, from the nature of their 
occupations, were not disposed to quit 
home; others were married men, and it 
was conceded on all hands that they ought 
to be allowed to remain. Ie believed that 
in all the eighteen regiments the same 
result had attended their being embodied, 
and that, in no case, even when the esta- 
blishment had been complete in training, 
was it complete on being embodied. Le 
thought all the necessities of the case 
would be met by adopting the suggestion 
of the noble Earl. They would not get, 
perhaps, so many men to garrison the Me- 
diterranean ports as under other circum- 
stances; at the same time, they would 
leave that which the noble Duke admitted 
to be necessary, a nucleus round which 
volunteers would gather, and from those 
depéts drafts might be sent out to sup- 
ply the places of such men as volunteered 
for service in the Crimea. 

Tor Dcuxe or NEWCASTLE said, there 
was no noble Lord to whose opinion he 
should be more inclined to defer than to 
that of his noble Friend who had just 
spoken, because he knew the great atten- 
tion he had paid to the subject of the 


militia; but the noble Lord had certainly | 


supplied the Government with the very 
strongest argument in favour of the clause 
remaining as it stood. Ile had cited a re- 
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to any supposed misunderstanding on the 
subject of this Amendment, he thought it 
impossible, because his noble Friend the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment readily admitted the principle of an 
Amendment proposed by a right hon. Gen- 
tleman in the other House (Sir J. Paking- 
ton), but objected to the mode of carrying 
it out, and words now standing in the Bill 
were adopted instead, with the consent of 
the right hon. Gentleman. 

THe Eart or DERBY observed that, 
as to what had occurred in the other 
House, he rather thought the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, from his 
long Parliamentary experience and practice 
in debate, had managed apparently to ad- 
here to the Amendment while making a 
mere verbal alteration, very much to the gra- 
tification of the Mover, though completely 
defeating the object he had in view. When 
the noble Duke said there could be no 
error, he wished to know how that was 
reconcilable with the jocular allusion of 
the Secretary at War (Mr. S. Herbert), 
who, being asked if three-fourths went 
abroad, how many would remain at home, 
answered, ‘of course, one-fourth ?”’ He 
thought the noble Duke would see that the 
error arose from the difference between the 


| actual strength of the regiments when em- 


bodied and their actual strength at the pre- 
sent moment. The noble Duke would find 


giment 900 strong, which, when embodied, | a practical illustration of his error if the 


only went out to the number of 6U0. 


noble Lord, of course, did not mean that | supposed it to be. 


the 300 had ceased to belong to the regi- 
ment; but that, acting on the provision of 
the Act of Parliament, they had not come 
forward to be embodied. Then, did the 
noble Lord mean that it would be right to 


leave at home one-fourth of 600 as well as | 


the 3002 He was convineed, the more he 
examined into this question the more difti- 
cult would it appear to his noble Friend to 
take any other standard than the establish- 
ment. He readily admitted that Parliament 
would and must leave to the Executive 
Government considerable responsibility as 
to the regiments to be taken and the mode 
in which they would carry out the Act ; 
but he was satisfied, looking at the present 
state of the militia, that any departure 
from that standard would create inextri- 
eable difficulties. As to the last proposal 
of the noble Earl (the Earl of Ellenbo- 
rough), it was very much more stringent 
than his Amendment, and, of the two, 
the Amendment was much nearer the 
proposal of the Government. With regard 
Lord Dynevor 





The | regiment alluded to was the regiment he 


IIe believed the esta- 
blishment of that regiment was 1,200, and 
that its present number was 920 after all 


| the recruits had been added since its quota 


had been contributed to the line. That 
regiment stood first of those which had 
volunteered for foreign service; and he be- 
lieved that other regiments that had volun- 
teered stood in the same condition. The 
noble Duke, having the papers in his hand, 
would, perhaps, tell them whether the esta- 
blishment strength did not greatly exceed 
the effective strength, and whether, in 
many instances, the taking three-fourths 
of the establishment would not be taking 
the whole effective strength of the embo- 
died regiments ? 

Tne Eart or ELLENBOROUGI 
thought the noble Duke hardly understood 
what he had suggested. If one quarter 
of each regiment was to be left at home it 
would amount to the same thing as taking 
three-quarters for foreign service, provided 
the establishment and the effective strength 
were equal. If the regiments were below 
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their establishments, the number serving | 
abroad would be smaller. But if they 
were very much below, such as 1,000! 
amounting to only 750, under the noble | 
Duke’s proposition the whole regiment 
might go abroad and leave none at home. 

Earn FITZWILLIAM considered it 
important there should be no doubt as to 
a nucleus from each regiment remaining 
at home. He very much objected to the 
measure in the form in which it was pro- 
posed. He had no objection to individuals 
volunteering for the line—he had not the 
slightest objection whether they were pri- 
vates, or subalterns, or officers who joined 
the regular army, provided their doing so 
was purely voluntary. He would ask any 
noble Lord who had read the first clause, | 
whether the terms in the second part of | 
that clause were consistent with a real 
voluntary engagement? The first part, he 
admitted, was perfectly voluntary; but 
then it went on to say— 

“ And it shall be lawful for [ler Majesty, by 

any order signed by one of Her principal Secre- 
taries of State, or by the Lord Lieutenant or other 
chief governor or governors of Ireland, or by his 
or their chief secretary, directed to the command- 
ing officer of any regiment, battalion, or corps of 
such militia, to propose to such regiment, bat- 
talion, or corps, or any” part or parts thereof, to 
extend their services to any parts or places out of 
the United Kingdom to be specified in such order, 
under such rules and regulations as Her Majesty 
may think fit to appoint.” 
He put it to their Lordships, as Gentlemen 
who knew how to weigh words, whether 
they would venture to resist that proposal 
if it were made to them ? It would be diffi- 
cult, in his opinion, even for privates, but 
for those in the condition of gentlemen it 
would be impossible to resist such a propo- 
sition, however distasteful it might be, 
however disagreeable in its consequences, 
however injurious to their fortune and pro- 
perty. It was a proposition which no Go- 
vernment ought to make. Let the volun- 
teering be a true volunteering—that was 
to say, let the idea of volunteering arise in 
the mind of the man who volunteered, not 
in the mind of somebody who suggested it 
to him. He concurred in thinking the 
Amendment of the noble Earl would re- 
move a great objection, but not the objec- 
tion he entertained—that, under the spe- 
cious garb of being an entirely voluntary 
proceeding, something was proposed and 
almost enforced on these regiments by the 
Queen’s order. 

Tue Duke or NEWCASTLE said, he 
trusted that he should be understood when 
he said that Government would not make 
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any offer to any militia regiment, but 
would wait until it volunteered its services, 
They would not force any man who had 
been embodied under the old system to be 
embodied again under the new one. 

In answer to a question by the Earl of 
Dersy, 

Tue Eart or ELLENBOROUGH, be- 
fore the Amendment was put to their 
Lordships, wished to propose another, li- 
miting the places to which the militia re- 
giments could be sent to the Mediterranean 
garrisons and the Channel Islands. 

Tue Duxe or NEWCASTLE consider- 
ed the restriction unwise. 

Lorp COLCHESTER had heard that 
in another place Canada had been men- 
tioned as one of the places to which the 
militia were likely to be sent. Was that so? 

Tue Duke or NEWCASTLE answered 
in the negative. 

Tue Ear. or DERBY said, it would be 
exceedingly desirable that their Lordships 
should know the actual state of the militia 
regiments. He perceived the noble Duke 
was perusing a document. Perhaps that 
document would enable the noble Duke to 
inform the House upon a point so material 
in considering this Bill ? 

Toe Duxe or NEWCASTLE: The 
paper to which the noble Earl referred 
had been put in his hands since he enter- 
ed that House. There was no date to it, 
only merely 1854, and he did not even 
know who sent it. 

Tne Eart or MALMESBURY: The 
noble Duke obstinately refused to furnish 
information to their Lordships as to how 
the militia regiments now actually stand ; 
and yet the whole question actually de- 
pended on that knowledge. He believed 
the truth was, that the noble Duke was 
ignorant of the fact. 

Tue Duxe or NEWCASTLE said, the 
noble Earl had resorted to his accustomed 
practice of lecturing the Government upon 
every possible occasion, and using terms, 
if not very applicable, certainly very dis- 
courteous. The noble Earl—he would 
not use that favourite term of his, ‘‘ mis- 
represented,”’ but he would say ‘‘ misun- 
derstood’’ every word he (the Duke of 
Newcastle) had uttered. He had never 
stated he was ignorant of the state of the 
militia, and the noble Earl was not enti- 


tled to assume that as a fact. He had. 


stated the precise reverse. What he said, 
and what he now repeated was, that the 
great majority of the regiments embodied 
had very nearly their full establishment. 
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Toe Eart or MALMESBURY: Per- 
haps the noble Duke would gratify the 
House with a return, showing the number 
of regiments embodied which had their 
full establishment on that very day. 
Would the noble Duke give that to the 
House ? 

Tue Duxe or NEWCASTLE: If the 
noble Earl made such a motion to-morrow 
he would consider it. He must say he 
thought further reference as to the state 
of the regiments was not desirable. [The 
Earl of Dersy: Hear, hear!] Yes, he 
understood the cheer of the noble Earl, 
but he (the Duke of Newcastle) felt sure 
that the people out of doors would be of 
opinion that he had already gone to the 
verge of prudence—he hoped he had not 
overstepped those bounds, and given in- 
formation to the enemy which he ought 
not to give, in the statements he had made 
on that night. Tle had no wish to keep 
anything back which it was for the interest 
of the public service to furnish. He 
would not attempt to deceive the House, 
but he was not, without some consideration, 
prepared to agree to the request made by 
the noble Earl. 

Tue Eart or DERBY 
Jast man in that House to ask for informa- 
tion which it was not for the interest of 
the public service to be afforded, but, at 
the same time would remind the noble 
Duke that the return sought for was the 
very key to the question they were con- 
sidering. As for what the noble Duke 
said about his noble Friend making a mo- 
tion to-morrow, of course if the informa- 
tion were not furnished at once they could 
not have it until after the recess, when the 
Bill would have been passed, and when 
the return would be comparatively valuc- 
Jess. 

Tue Duxe or NEWCASTLE repeat- 
ed his conviction that by far the greater 
number of regiments which had been em- 
bodied had their full complement—had 
completed their entire establishment. Ile 
begged to remind the noble Earl that a 
return of the militia force on that very day 
would represent almost the lowest figure at 
which it would stand, in consequence of 
those who had volunteered into the line, 
but in a fortnight the case would be very 
different. There would be some trouble 


and delay in obtaining the return, which 
must be obtained from each of the colo- 
nels of cighteen regiments ; still if it were 
meant to test his veracity, it would be pro- 
duced. 


would be the: 
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Toe Ears or MALMESBURY did not 
doubt the noble Duke’s veracity—it was 
his information he doubted. Tle believed 
the noble Duke was totally misinformed as 
to the real strength of the militia regiments. 
He (the Earl of Malmesbury) himself 
knew five regiments which had not yet got 
half their establishment. The noble Duke 
ought to have at his fingers’ ends the infor- 
mation fur which he had asked. 

Tue Eant or DESART was under- 
stood to support the Amendment. 

Toe Eart or ELLENBOROUGH 
would submit to the noble Duke that it 
would be very desirable he should be fur- 
nished with a return each weck, showing 
the number that had volunteered into and 
quitted each militia regiment. 

Tue Duxe or NEWCASTLE felt 
obliged to the noble Earl for the sugges- 
tion, which would not be lost sight of. 

Amendment negatived; clause agreed 
to. 

Clauses 2 and 3 agreed to. 

On clause 4 being proposed, 

Tue Eart or GLENGALL asked who 
it was that really had the control over the 
militia now—the Sceretary at, War, the 
Secretary for War, or the Home Secre- 
tary ? 

THe Duxe or NEWCASTLE: The 
recent appointment of a new Secretary 
for War had not made any difference in 
the control of the militia. So long as 
they were not embodied, the force was 
under the control of the Home Office, but 
when embodied, the control of the Home 
Office ceased, and the force came under 
the control of the Secretary for War. 

Clause agreed to. 

On Clause 5, 

Tue Eart or ELLENBOROUGH pro- 
posed that the volunteer force sent abroad 
be limited to 15,000 men, which was 
4,000 more than the Government itself 
proposed. In 1813 the militia force sent 
abroad was limited to 30,000. He also 
proposed that nut more than three-fourths 
of the actual strength of each regiment 
be sent abroad, and not three-fourths of 
the nominal establishment. His object 
was always to keep a nucleus at home for 
the due recruiting of the force. 

THe Duxe or NEWCASTLE object- 
ed to the restriction as impolitic and un- 
necessary. 

Amendment negatived; Clause agreed 
to ; remaining Clauses agreed to. Bill re- 
ported without amendment, and to be read 
3* To-morrow. 
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TILE EXCHANGE OF VESSELS WITH THE 
PRUSSIAN GOVERNMENT—QUESTION., 
Tue Eart or HARDWICKE: I have 
given notice, my Lords, that I intend to 
put two questions to Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to-night, and I assure the House 
I will be as brief as I can; but you will 
allow me to say that I do so, not so much 
for the purpose of getting an answer for 
myself as to bring before your Lordships’ 
notice a case which bears on the subject of 
the war in which we are engaged. The 
first question which I wish to put to the 
Government has reference to an exchange 
which is stated to be about to be made 
between this country and Prussia, which 
seems to be considered a small matter by 
the answer which has been elicited from 
the First Lord of the Admiralty. The 
other day I was at Chatham, and I saw in 
one of the docks Iler Majesty’s ship 
Thetis, and on noticing that vessel, I was 
told by the officer who had charge of the 
yard that she was about to be exchanged 
for two gunboats belonging to the King of 
Prussia. 1 must confess | was extremely 
surprised at such an exchange, more parti- 
cularly as the ship itself happened to be 
well known to me. I had been on an ex- 
perimental cruise in that identical vessel, 
and I was very much struck with the cir- 
cumstance of the contemplated exchange, 
knowing as I did that the Thetis was con- 
structed by a superior class of British ship- 
wrights as one of the trial ships of that 
day which was to exemplify the best pos- 
sible form of a floating body. I knew her 
to be one of the best of her class, and, in 
fact, to be a model of perfection. I should 
not have referred to the matter after the 
answer of the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
if I had not seen and been informed that 
he, in another place, in a conversation on 
the subject of the exchange, stated that 
the agreement had been first for two cor- 
vettes and afterwards for an old frigate, 
and that the matter was, in short, of no 
sort of importanee—of very little conse- 
quence. Now, there is no man living on 
the face of the earth who knows the force 
of language more than the First Lord of 
the Admiralty ; and when he says in his 
place in Parliament, that the exchange 
was to be for ‘‘an old ship,” I will ask 
anybody in this Ilouse, or out of dvors, 
whether connected with the service or not, 
would not that convey to the mind, that it 
was a ship past ordinary service and of not 
much value? But, my Lords, this ship 
was built in 1846, and I took great interest 
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in her, because she was built by a body of 
men in whom I felt interested ; she turned 
out to be an extremely fine ship, and, in- 
deed, one of the best ever constructed both 
in form and strength. She was nearly 
1,600 tons burden, and could not have 
cost this country less than 40,0002. or 
50,0001., and when I saw her the other 
day she had been completely refitted with 
new rigging. Now, my Lords, even as a 
matter of trade, as a mercantile transac- 
tion, this matter is one of very great im- 
portance. What may have been in the 
breast of the Government at the time they 
made that exchange I cannot say; but 
when I consider that the cost of this vessel 
was what I have stated, and that the cost 
of the gunboats for which she was to be 
exchanged could not exceed 6.0001. apiece, 
such a transaction will be well worthy the 
attention of the House of Commons when 
the Estimates are brought before them ; 
and if.ever there was a case in which the 
First Lord of the Admiralty ought to be 
made to pay the difference, this appears to 
me to haye been one of ail others in which 
it would have been right to visit that great 
functionary with such a penalty. I can 
make no comment on this; it is a matter 
of fact ; it is a matter of bargain and sale. 
Ile has certainly not gone to the cheapest 
market, but he appears to me, contrary to 
his own principles, to have paid the largest 
amount of money for these gunboats. One 
great peculiarity with regard to these boats 
is, that they were built by a gentleman of 
this country, Mr. Seott Russell, who, I 
understand, possesses models of them ; 
and yet he was sent to Prussia to sce 
whether they were fit to exchange and to 
be used in Her Majesty’s service. Tle 
comes back and says they are peculiarly fit 
for the Baltic. Now, my Lords, I very 
strongly suspect that they are not fit for 
the Baltic; for I do not think that the 
Prussian Government would have been 
very anxious to exchange these very fine 
gunboats, as such vessels, particularly to a 
maritime nation, are of the greatest value. 
I have, therefore, taken the liberty of 
bringing this subject before your Lord- 
ships, in order that you and the public 
may know the value of this exchange, 
which I consider to be very detrimental to 
this country. I also think that the answer 


which I hope to get from the Government - 


will be directly opposite from that which 
has been given in another place by the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, because he 
stated that the bargain was not completed. 
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Why, my Lords, these vessels have just 
arrived ; the bargain is completed, and this 
country has given one of its finest ships, 
valued at 40,000/., for two vessels not worth 
10,0002. or 12,0007. It only remains for 
me now to inquire of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment what were the circumstances 
under which the exchange was effected ? 

Tue Eart or CLARENDON: I hope 
if the First Lord of the Admiralty is to 
pay the difference of a bad bargain out of 
his own pocket, he is to be allowed to 
pocket the advantages of a good one. The 
transaction to which my noble Friend al- 
ludes having passed through the Foreign 
Office, I suppose that I am the person who 
is expected to answer the noble Earl’s 
question. I propose in that answer to 
give him all the information I can; but 
not being exactly aware of what my right 
hon. Friend the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty did say, I am not sure I shall give 
the same answer. All I can undertake to 
do is to state the facts, and I have not the 
least doubt that they will turn out to be pre- 
cisely what were stated in the other House. 
The proposal in question came from the 
Prussian Government, who stated that 
they wished to increase their marine force, 
and would be very glad, as they understood 
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Her Majesty’s Government were abont to | 


construct gunboats, to exchange the two 
gunboats in question for what they termed 
** donkey frigates.’” That was their pro- 
position ; but the answer of Her Majesty’s 
Government was that they had no ‘*don- 
keys’’ to dispose of, but that there were 
two corvettes which might be given in ex- 
change, if, on a survey, the gunboats in 
question appeared to be valuable. This sur- 
vey of the gunboats was made. I am not 
sure that it was made by Mr. Scott Russell, 
but I believe he made a report as to how 
they were constructed, and what they were 
peculiarly adapted for. I am sure they 
must have cost considerably more than 
my noble Friend says—5,0000. or 6,000/. 


{LORDS} 
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object with Her Majesty’s Government to 
obtain such gunboats, and objected to the 
completion of the exchange, upon which 
the Prussian Government answered, ‘‘ Oh, 
but we have obtained your word—your” 
word has been given,”’ and it was under 
those circumstances that the exchange was 
consented to. With respect to the Thetis 
herself, I understand that she requires an 
expenditure of nearly 8,000/. before she 
can be put in a proper state, and that she 
will be handed over to the Prussian Go- 
vernment without any armament whatever. 
I hope this answer will be satisfactory to 
my noble Friend. 

STATE OF BALAKLAVA TARBOUR— 

QUESTION, 

Tne Eart or HARDWICKE: My 
Lords, the second question I wish to put to 
Her Majesty’s Government is, as to who is 
the responsible Naval Officer in the Har- 
bour and Roadstead of Balaklava? The 
town and harbour of Balaklava is one of 
the most important positions our army 
could possibly hold; and it is important 
that our army in the Crimea, whose safety 
depends upon the state and condition of 
lanother department of the ‘service (the 
| Commissariat), should be placed, as re- 
gards that other department, in such a 
position as to be able to meet any difficul- 
ties which may arise. I have been in- 
duced to-day to take notice of the state 
and condition of the port of Balaklava, in 
consequence of the afflicting circumstances 
which followed the gale of the 14th of No- 
vember. It is unnecessary for me to de- 
scribe to your Lordships the state of things 
which then existed, and which, I believe, 
has been, generally speaking, faithfully re- 
ported. The whole of the circumstances 
attending that tremendous storm, which 
inflicted such severe loss upon our shipping 
and that of our allies, have been before your 
Lordships. Among these losses was one, 
the circumstances attending which were of 








—for I believe they were built to carry | 
two or three mortars, and it was consi- | 
dered that they would be very desirable | 
boats—in fact, just such as Her Majesty’s | 
Government wished to obtain in the middle 
of June. A noble Friend near me says 
that, with their armaments, they are now 
worth 40,0007. Some delay, however, 
took place on the part of the Prussian 
Government, and the negotiations were 
only renewed in the month of September, 
when my right hon. Friend the First Lord 
of the Admiralty said it was no longer an 
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a very peculiar character, in consequence 
of that ship having gone out from Eng- 
land to Balaklava with almost every ne- 
cessary for the relief and sustenance of 
our army—our seamen as well as our sol- 
diers. In addition to her cargo, I under- 
stand she contained ammunition to a large 
amount, and it is well known that that 
ship perished in the gale. Now, my Lords, 
it is a bold thing for any one to assert, 
who was not on the spot, that that ship 
might have been saved; but I think I am 
justified in asserting my firm conviction, 
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that if the regulations of the port of Ba- 
laklava had been such as they ought to 
have been, that ship would have been 
saved. Now, what were the circumstances 
under which this ship was lost? It has 
been spoken of in Parliament, and my 
noble Friend opposite has said, that he had 
himself sent out for the purpose of making 
an inquiry into its loss. I believe that I 
can pretty nearly tell the answer which 
wil] be made to the question. It has been 
stated that that ship was not commanded 
in the manner that she ought to have 
been; and I believe also, from statements 
made to me, and from assurances from 
my own acquaintance, that the Govern- 
ment were advised as to the want of 
ability on the part of the officer who 
commanded that vessel. But the point 
I wish particularly to allude to is an 
evidence of the truth of that statement, 
which also bears much on the condition of 
the harbour of Balaklava. When she ar- 
rived at the port of Balaklava, it is per- 
fectly clear and well understood, that in 
entering she was taken in with such velo- 
city and in such an unseamanlike manner, 
that in bringing up she lost her bower an- 
chors. Whether the cables were what, in 
technical terms, is called ‘‘ clinched’’ (or 
secured to the mast), or not, is a matter of 
some dispute; but, at all events, she ran 
her cables out in consequence of the in- 
ability of the officer to bring her properly 
into the port. But what was done by the 
officer who had charge of Balaklava? She 
was forced to leave that port and anchor 
outside with such anchors as she had left, 
which at the utmost could only have been 
one sheet-anchor, the others being only 
such as were used in warping. It is not 
stated precisely whether she had any of 
those anchors or none at all; but how is 
it that, with men-of-war lying there, a 
ship of such value was not supplied with 
an anchor, or was not directed to make 
an offing and lie to till such time as 
the necessary preparations were made to 
receive her? The whole transaction is 
one that shows, first of all, the greatest 
want of seamanship on the part of the 
commanding officer; and, secondly, great | 
neglect on the part of the officer at) 
Balaklava. Now, my Lords, I am going 
to make use of a statement inserted in 
& newspaper in this country which is 
acknowledged as an authority in all cases, 
and the reports of which have been 
given with such perfect accuracy that I 
do not think Her Majesty's Government 
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will be able to ‘‘ pooh, pooh” it. I will 
read a statement made in a report of the 
transactions which have taken place in the 
Crimea and the Black Sea; and I do not 
think that Her Majesty’s Government will 
be able to say that it is a mere pewspaper 
report, and not to be relied upon, as being 
without authority. But, even if they do 
say so, my object will be equally gained. 
I shall be glad to find, in putting the ques- 
tion with which I shall conclude, that the 
officer who is charged with the manage- 
ment at Balaklava Harbour is not liable to 
the charges made here. I shall take the 
liberty of very shortly reading one or two 
extracts from a report in the Times news- 
paper of the 18th of this month. I am 
not going to read the whole story; the re- 
porter says :— 

“ Will it be credited that, with all our naval 
officers in Balaklava with nothing else to do— 
with our embarras des richesses of captains, com- 
manders, and lieutenants—there is no more care 
taken for the vessels in Balaklava than if they 
were colliers in a gale off Newcastle ? Ships come 
in and anchor where they like, do what they like, 
go out when they like, and are permitted to per- 
form whatever vagaries they like, in accordance 
with the old rule of ‘higgledy piggledy, rough 
and tumble,’ combined with ‘ happy-go-lucky.’ ” 
And in another place he adds— 


“Tt is now more than two months since British 
vessels have crowded into this port, and yet there 
is not the slightest sign of anything like system in 
the mooring of the vessels. Without any regard to 
whether a vessel will stay a long or short time— 
whether it is a man-of-war or transport—whether 
it carries ammunition or grain—they are lying 
péle-méle. ‘The consequence is, that the entrance 
or departure of every single vessel deranges the 
whole squadron. This cireumstance may be at- 
tended with considerable danger, particularly if, 
as was the case yesterday, a strong brecze is 
blowing into the harbour. The Cleopatra screw 
steamer, with troops, the Belgravia, 105 trans- 
port, with stores, and three other smaller trans- 
ports, came in the one after the other in close 
succession, running, of course, foul, now of a bow- 
sprit, now of a yard, and causing a great deal of 
trouble and some damage, which, with a little 
¢are, should be all avoided. But most of the ves- 
sels come in without knowing anything of the 
port, and are obliged to anchor as best they can.” 


So much for the state of the port. Now, 
what I have to say is, that nothing could 
be more easy than for the officer having 
authority, and understanding his business, 
to have arranged the details and to have 
put things into proper order in his own 
mind first of all, and then to have used 
sufficient energy and activity in earrying 
out his own views. I ask, why it is that 
there is not this description of officer in the 
port of Balaklava? Who is the responsi- 
2B 
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ble officer there? and why is it that Her 
Majesty’s officers placed in that quarter are 
not capable of conducting the affairs of the 
harbour in a proper manner? I do not 
mean to say that the Government of this 
country are answerable for the small de- 
tails of everything that takes place in ar- 
rangements of that kind, but I will say 
they are entirely answerable for the officers 
placed there, and they should take care 
that they are officers of such ability as to 
be able to conduct the affairs of the coun- 
try in that respect in a proper manner, 
There is no doubt the officer in question 
would have had no difficulty in finding 
men and officers for the purpose of car- 
rying out any such arrangements, so as 
to secure order and regularity when ships 
are coming in or going out—to establish, 
in point of fact, a sort of police, to give 
their directions as to the course any par- 
ticular vessel was to pursue—where she 
should be made to anchor, and all neces- 
sary warping arrangements. All these 
arrangements should be entirely finished 
and completed, and a certain fixed plan 
laid down in order to carry them into 
effect. Now, look at what the French 
have done. It really appears to me that 
the French are our betters in matters of 
detail, and more capable of carrying 
out minor arrangements. I must trouble 
your Lordships with another extract, for 
it does appear to me that the manage- 
ment with regard to the ships evinces such 
_a state of absence of mind and careless- 
ness on the part of those who have duties 
to perform as is absolutely surprising. Is 
it not astonishing that after they had such 
terrible disasters, that when a calm suc- 
ceeded the storm, no opportunity should 
have been taken to collect the débris of 
every sort which floated upon the shore ? 
Now, this reporter goes on to state— 


“ Indeed, our cavalry is at present employed in 


feeding itself. It is all they have to do. The men 
are sent down with their horses from the camp to 
the waterside every day, and earry back their fod- 
der and rations. It is perfectly disgraceful to the 
authorities, whoever they may be, to see on this, 
the twelfth day after the gale, trusses of compress- 
ed hay floating about and rotting in every direc- 
tion in tho harbour, while our horses are dying of 
sheer inanition. Scandalous negleet and inditfer- 
ence to the interests of the public service are 
chargeable somewhere or another in this matter. 
The compressed hay would have kept sweet for 
many days had it been fished out even within the 
week after it floated out of the wrecks, and the 
slight impregnation of the outer portion by salt 
water would not have rendered it at all distasteful 
to the horses. But, no: we are all ‘Jolly Miller 
wights’ out here, and care for nobody or nothing, 
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and so the fodder floated and bobbed about, 
stranded on the fringe of unutterable abomina- 
tions and corruptions by the beach, floated off 
again, and rotted and stank, and stinks and rots, 
while the animals are half starving. In the same 
way the immense amount of timber which washed 
about the harbour and on the coast outside, and 
which would have answered for hutting all the 
army, and for fuel, was permitted to drift out again 
the other day when the freshet set in to the head 
of the habour after the rains, and when the wind 
blew off the shore, and very little of it was saved, 
though woe betide the luckless wretch who may 
be found by the provost marshal walking off with 
a piece of wood for his hut without an order.” 


Upon the face of that statement alone the 
state of things appears to be of a serious 
character. I am confident, I may say, 
that the Government of this country and 
my noble Friends opposite, will take every 
means in their power to put the regulations 
with respect to the harbour and roadstead 
of Balaklava on a better footing. I have 
no sort of fear whatever for the ships in 
the port or roadstead, if they be properly 
handled. Some time ago I was told that 
nobody could go into the Black Sea in win- 
ter: but I expressed my conviction that 
the blockade in the Black Sea could be 
supported in winter if proper precautions 
were taken. I have no desire tv refleet on 
the conduct of officers of my own profes- 
sion ; I know them too well to do that; but I 
trust for the future, if any circumstances 
should arise of a character to give warning 
of a gale, that the ships, instead of being 
‘caught’? on a lee-shore—which is a 
state in such circumstances to be of all 
things avuided, according to naval maxims 
—should be out twenty miles in the offing. 
This would give them the means of es- 
cape; for such is the formation of the 
land of the Crimea, that they could run 
where they liked, and have the oppor- 
tunity of getting under some part of the 
land, where they might lie to in smooth 
water. The dangerous gale is that which 
blows from the south-west, and if the com- 
manders of vessels take warning in time, 
and get to sea, there can be no question at 
all that steamships—and, I should say, 
sailing vessels too—would be safe if pro- 
perly handled. I have made these remarks 
from a regard for the state and condition 
of our forees in the Crimea. I consider 
the port of Balaklava is the present basis 
of our operations, and upon its state and 
the condition of the roadstead depend, I 
will not say our success, but the means of 
properly supporting our troops ; for it is 
the place where they look to receive all 
their sustenance, and to which, in time of 
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real difficulty, they must also look for aid 
and assistance. 

Toe Duke or NEWCASTLE: I eer- 
tainly am extremely glad that this question 
has been mooted in Parliament, and espe- 
cially that the noble Earl, a member of the 
naval profession, has been the individual to 
attract public attention to a question of 
such paramount—I might almost say of 
such vital—interest. I cannot admit that 
all that has been said and written is abso- 
lutely to the letter correct; nevertheless, 
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there have evidently been cases of neglect 
and want of foresight and attention to | 
matters of real importance to the welfare 
of the army and the fleet, which I think | 
may be corrected by the pressure now | 
administered by Parliament, coming in | 
aid of the remonstrances made by myself | 
and others. Before I proceed to answer | 
the question, the noble Earl will forgive | 
me if I express some regret that he should | 
have brought forward what he has called | 
the disqualifications of the captain of the | 
Prince steamer. I can assure my noble | 
Friend that this is by no means an esta- 
blished fact; and considering that the 


individual—whether qualified or disqualified 
—has perished with the ship, I do regret 
that anything should be said in reference 


to him—at any rate until the question has 
been thoroughly investigated. The noble 
Earl should have remembered that I told 
the House on a former occasion,-I thought 
it fair to wait the result of an inquiry, 
which, I stated, was to be originated. 
My noble Friend should also recollect, 
when he complains of other ships, which 
were wrecked and damaged in the storm to 
which he alludes, that it was not a storm 
of the ordinary character prevailing in 
that sea, or affording sufficient warning to 
get out of the way of danger. My noble 
Friend ought to bear in mind that this 
was a storm which came on without any 
warning, and was, in fact, a hurricane of 
the most violent description. I do not 
mean to say that greater care might not 
have been taken, but, at the same time, 
much allowance ought to be made for such 
accidents. My noble Friend says, with 
great fairness, that he does not charge 
against the Government any neglect in 
respect to minor details ; but he says that 
the Government is responsible for the ap- 
pointment of fit and able officers. I 
readily agree in that proposition ; and if 
every noble Lord, and every hon. and 
right hon. Gentleman, and every one in 
and out of the two Houses of Parliament, 
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would deal with the Government in the 
same spirit of candour, I certainly should 
have no cause of complaint. Undoubt- 
edly it is our bounden duty to see our 
orders carried out by proper instruments, 
and the details must be left to them ; 
but to say that the fact of some offi- 
cers in the Crimea not having a change 
of linen is the fault of the Secretary for 
War, that is carrying the responsibility of 
Government into minutie which I am 
afraid it would be perfectly impossible for 
any Minister to attend to. I repeat that 
it is the bounden duty of the Government 
to appoint fitting instruments and to re- 
move those that are not fit. I think 
I can satisfy my noble Friend that, as 
regards the Prince, there is no case of 
neglect on the part of the Government. 
I am asked by my noble Friend who is the 
responsible officer in the port and roadstead 
of Balaklava? In the first place, from 
| the period of the flank march to Bala- 
klava tothe 17th of October, Sir Edmund 
Lyons was the responsible officer, and the 
noble Ear! will admit that one more expe- 
rienced and able is not to be found in Her 
Majesty’s service. On the 17th of Octo- 
ber he left for the purpose of attacking 
Fort Constantine. Since then he has 
been otherwise engaged in the public ser- 
vice, and has not resumed his position at 
Balaklava ; but acaptain in Her Majesty’s 
Service—I will not say equal, but little 
inferior to Sir E. Lyons—was the person 
who succeeded to him, Captain Dacres, of 
the Sanspareil. He, therefore, was the 
responsible officer until he was invalided, 
shortly after the storm of the 14th of 
November—viz. somewhere about the 16th 
or 17th of November. I am not abso- 
lutely certain who succeeded him, but I 
have reason to believe it was Captain 
Drummond, of the Retribution, a very able 
and efficient officer. In addition to these 
officers, the commander of the Vesuvius 
has held the appointment of beach-master. 
Admiral Boxer, who had the command of 
the transport service between the Bospho- 
rus and Balaklava, has been ordered out to 
Balaklava to undertake duties there, and 
Admiral Stopford will succeed him in his 
former office. I have now given an an- 
swer to my noble Friend’s question as to 
who were the responsible parties in the 
port of Balaklava at the respective periods 
named, and if he thinks we have not ap- 
pointed efficient officers, it will be, of 
course, his duty to comment on the con- 
duct of the Government. I can only re- 
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gret that there appears, according to the | had not seen the statement to which the 
statement which my noble Friend has | noble Earl referred, and certainly was not 
quoted—assuming it not to be exaggerated | aware that any newspaper or individual 
—a want of organisation in the port of | had ever stated that the whole of the 
Balaklava, and | have felt it my duty to | medical stores and warm clothing were on 
call on Lord Raglan to make immediate | board the steamer Prince. But this he 


inquiry into this alleged gross neglect, 
and report upon it to the proper depart- 
ment. I shall also give him similar di- 
rections to inquire as to the loss of the 
Prince, and orders will also be sent out by 
the Admiralty to the naval authorities to 
ascertain where the culpability, if any, 
exists, and to prevent, if possible, such 
disasters from occurring in future. 

Tue Eart or ELLENBOROUGH said, 
he did not rise to offer any observations on 
the points particularly touched upon by 
his noble and gallant Friend, but to call 
their Lordships’ attention to what had 
been stated in reference to the steam-ship 
the Prince. It had been represented that 


| 


could assure the noble Earl, that if any 
such statement had been made, no state- 
ment more incorrect was ever put forth, 
because every ship or transport convey- 
ing stores, with the exception of those 
that carried the battering train, had inva- 
riably carried out an assorted cargo. 
Thus, for example, in the ease of the 


| very vessel whose unfortunate loss they 


the whole of the warm clothing and medi- | 


eal stores were conveyed in that vessel, | 


but that the medical stores were placed in | 
the bottom of the hold with all the other | 
stores above them, so that the medical | 
stores being wanted at Scutari they could | 


not be got at for landing without first | 


removing the heavy articles, and, this be- | 
ing found impossible, it was necessary to 


take them on to Balaklava. Now that 
of itself showed great mismanagement on 
the part of the persons charged with the 


stowing of that vessel, and he thought | 


it would be well that there should be some 
persons appointed who should be particu- 
larly responsible for the stowage of all 
vessels in the public service. But what he 
particularly wanted to suggest to the noble 
Duke was this, that every cargo sent out 
to the Crimea should be an assorted cargo, 
and that in no case should there be put on 
board of one vessel the whole of the stores 
of the same description; because, in the 
event of the vessel being lost, the whole 
bulk of the stores of one description would 
be lost likewise, and the army be left ut- 


terly destitute of that particular kind of | 


stores. I think it essential that it should 
be adopted as an uniform principle, that 
every cargo should be perfect in itself, and 
should be an assorted cargo, containing a 
portion of each class of articles, however 
small ; and then, if you lost one ship, you 
would suffer comparatively little, because 
the several ships, in a manner, insured 
each other, making up each others’ defi- 
ciencies. 


Tue Duke or NEWCASTLE said, he 
The Duke of Newcastle 


| 


had had so much reason to deplore: the 
Prince carried out a regiment of soldiers ; 
it carried out besides a considerable quan- 
tity of ammunition ; it carried out also a 
large amount of medical stores and warm 
clothing. So far from all the medical 
stores, however, having been placed on 
board that vessel, it was in fact the fifth or 
sixth consignment of such stores which 
had been sent out, and it certainly was not 
the last. Again, so far from all the warm 
clothing for the troops having been placed 
in that one ship, he rejoiced to say that 
nothing could be further fronr the fact. 
The Prince carried out a considerable 
quantity of warm clothing, which was 
lost; but since then various ships hed 
arrived out with warm clothing, and a con- 


_ siderable number of the troops had obtain- 





ed this comfort. The Jura arrived almost 
immediately after the loss of the Prince, 
with a considerable quantity of warm cloth- 
ing on board, and he believed there was 
hardly a ship which had left this country 
for the Crimea during some time past 
which had not carried out warm clothing 
of some description or another ; and espe- 
cial care had been taken never to send out 
in the same ship the whole of the articles 
of one description, so as to avoid the risk 
of losing the entire stock. Thus houses 
for covering the troops and stores also had 
been sent out on board several different 
ships. This principle of assorted cargoes led 
to difficulty in the case of those enormous 
ships to which the noble Earl has referred. 
Ile says, the medical stores were placed at 
the bottom of the Prince. 1 believe that 
that, unfortunately, is tootrue ; because if 
these enormous ships do not happen to 
load at one port, there is great difficulty in 
arranging the cargo, and the Prince after 
taking in these stores went to Woolwich 
and Portsmouth to embark other stores. 
He did not mean to say that they could 
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ment by providing that the whole of the 
stores should be taken in at one port of 
embarkation—such as Portsmouth; and 
that, at whatever expense or inconvenience, 
the medical stores sent should be placed at 
the top, rather than at the bottom of the 
eargo. He did not say that these things 
might not be done; but great allowance 
ought to be made on account of the diffi- 
culty attending these arrangements, con- 
sidering the immense quantity—thousands 
and thousands of tons—of every article 
necessary to be sent out. He believed the 
statement was correct with regard to the 
Prince, that the medical stores were at the 
bottom of the cargo; but the other state- 
ment with respect to the Prince was incor- 
rect, for she earried stores of all kinds. 

Tue Eart or HARDWICKE observed, 
that merchants loaded their ships at the 
port where the cargo was ready, and stowed 
it away according to the different places at 
which it was to be delivered. Ife believed 
that in the Thames and at other ports 
great confusion had arisen in loading the 
Government vessels, from different portions 
of the cargo being sent, and the persons in 
charge thereof each insisting on that por- 
tion under his care being stowed away 
immediately. All that would be remedied 
if, at the ports where Government ships 
were likely to be laden, there were placed 
trustworthy officers under the orders of the 
Government, to whom notice was given, 
when the cargo was about to arrive, of 
what it would consist, and where it was 
going —such officers being responsible for 
the stowage of the ship. 

Lorp ABINGER suggested whether it 
would not be possible to establish at Bala- 
klava some corps for the delivery of goods, 
as he knew that officers had great difficulty 
in getting at the articles which were sent 
out? Ile believed the baggage of the 
army had arrived at the Crimea, but up to 
the present moment had not been distri- 
buted, being somewhere in a ship in the 
harbour, nobody knew where. It was ob- 
viously important that there should be 
some organisation for the reception and 
delivery of the baggage, and that baggage 
waggons should be ready to take it away 
to the different regiments, so as to have it 
distributed without delay. 

Tue Duke or NEWCASTLE wished 
to say that he had already made an ar- 
rangement of the nature and for the end 
suggested, though whether it had been 
successful or not he was unable to state. 
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not, perhaps, make a different arrange-| About four or five months ago, finding that 
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the Commissariat would not. be able to 
manage this department satisfactorily, he 
applied to his right hon. Friend (Sir Tho- 
mas Fremantle), the Chairman of the 
Board of Customs, to select sixteen or 
eighteen landing waiters, who should un- 
dertake the conduct of this duty. They 
had been accordingly appointed and sent 
out, being made a branch of the Commis- 
sariat, in the hope that, by their aid, 
confusion and inaccuracies in the baggage 
department might be obviated. How far 
the arrangement had effected this object 
he could not undertake to say, but he 
should not omit to make inquiry on this 
head also. 
louse adjourned till To-morrow. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, December 21, 1854. 


Minvtes.] Pusiic Birts.—1° Common Law 
Procedure Act Amendment (Ireland). 
Reported—Enlistment of Foreigners. 


ENLISTMENT OF FOREIGNERS BILL. 

Order read, for resuthing adjourned 
Debate on Question [20th December], 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

Question again proposed. 

Debate resumed. 

Mr. CONOLLY said, it was a signifi- 
cant fact, that of the Gentlemen who had 
addressed the House from among that see- 
tion which generally supported the Govern- 
ment, but who at the same time vindicated 
for themselves the right of freedom of 
thought and freedom of discussion, the 
most distinguished had united in denoune- 
ing this Bill as unworthy of the Govern- 
ment, unworthy of the object in view, and 
unworthy of the great country to which it 
was presented. Ile begged to offer his 
humble meed of approbation of the speech 
delivered by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Manchester (Mr. M. Gibson), 
in which he so boldly and successfully at- 
tacked and destroyed the principle—if, in- 
deed, there was a principle on which the 
Bill was founded. That Gentleman, with 
an eloquence worthy of the subject, went 
at once to the fountain head, and exposed 
the immorality. in a national point of view, 
of trying to filch and decoy subjects of 
neutral States to engage in a war in which 
their Governments had not declared them- 
selves engaged. On principle, indeed, Her 
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Majesty’s Government had not a shred to 
stand by in the degrading proposition which 
they had made. Having admired the can- 
did, straightforward, and truly English 
speech of the right hon. Member for Man- 
chester, he felt himself bound also to pay 
a tribute to the speech of the hon. Gentle- 
man who represented the West Riding of 
Yorkshire. That hon. Gentleman had come 
forward with true English spirit to say that 
this was not a Bill suited to the emergency, 
and that foreign mercenaries were not per- 
sons to be associated with the gallant army 
now engaged in the siege of Sebastopol. 
No one, indeed, would pretend to say that 
these mercenaries were men who would 
cheer the drooping spirits—if it was, in- 
deed, possible that the spirits of such men 
could ever droop—of our soldiers either by 
their ‘‘ lonely watchfires,’’ their fatiguing 
marches, or amid the many hardships 
which they endured. In the words of 
the ancient poet— 
“‘ Non tali auxilio, nee defensoribus istis 
Tempus eget.” 
He rejoiced to hear sentiments like these 
coming from the other side of the House; 
and he asked, what must the Government 
think when they found the most eminent 
men, who generally supported their views, 
denouncing the measure which they now 
pressed upon the House and the country ? 
It was evident that they had themselves 
no confidence in this measure. They had 
seen the noble Lord the President of the 
Council rise to defend it no less than three 
times, and to reiterate over and over again 
the arguments that had been so success- 
fully refuted on all sides of the House. 
The Secretary at War had twice risen in 
defence of the measure, and a more feeble 
exhibition it never was his lot to witness 
than that made by the right hon. Gentle- 
man in favour of this Bill. Indeed, the 
whole conduct of the Government was 
pitiable in the extreme. The noble Lord, 
when he found himself hard pressed by an 
argument, got up and complained of mis- 
representation in a manner that was not 
very creditable to the Government. He 
heard the noble Lord with astonishment 
complain of misrepresentation on the part 
of the hon. Member for the West Riding 
(Mr. Cobden), because he said the lion. 
Member had looked upon this as the only 
measure taken by Government for relieving 
the troops serving in the Crimea. The 
hon. Member had made no misrepresenta- 
tions whatever, and he believed that if 
they knew the noble Lord's real view of 
Mr. Conolly 
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this matter it would be found not to be far 
different from that of the hon. Member for 
the West Riding. He did not wish to take 
detailed exceptions to the conduct of the 
Government, but the day would come when 
the whole conduct of the Government with 
regard to the war must undergo the most 
searching investigation, and then hon. 
Members on that side of the House would 
go into all the details. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary at War, instead 
of answering the other night the important 
charge brought forward by the right hon, 
Baronet the Member for Droitwich (Sir J. 
Pakington), had shielded himself under the 
mystification of a number of idle details. 
He stated that 56,000 had been sent from 
this country to the Crimea, just as if there 
was at any one time a force in the Crimea 
amounting to 56,000 men. That was a 
misrepresentation for which the people of 
England were not prepared, because it was 
well known that from 25,000 to 27,000 
men only crossed to the Crimea, and that 
the miserable supplies sent from time to 
time had but barely filled up the losses 
they had ineurred; but he would retain 
this and other charges against Ministers 
relating to the general conduct of the war 
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for that full and ample discussion which 
tle subject must at some future period 


receive. With regard to the Bill before 
the House, he drew the strongest argu- 
ments against it from the defence of the 
measure itself. He found in the weakness 
of the position taken by the Government 
—defended though it was by consummate 
debaters—in the miserable fallacies of the 
noble Lord the President of the Council, 
and in the plausible reasonings of the noble 
Lord the Member for Tiverton (Viscount 
Palmerston)—in all these he found evi- 
dences of weakness which were conclusive 
in condemnation of the Bill, The noble 
Lord the Member for Tiverton endeavoured 
to make it appear that the constitutional 
jealousy of foreign mercenaries entertained 
in this country was nothing more than a 
difficulty which presented itself to the 
House of Commons; but no one knew 
better than the noble Secretary of State 
for the Home Department that this’ was 
not merely a question of Parliamentary 
privilege, not merely jealousy of the Crown 
on the part of the House of Commons, but 
a question of time-hallowed and sacred pri- 
vileges on which the people of England set 
the highest value. He had no hesitation 
in saying that, if there was one feeling 
more cherished by the people of England 
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than another, it was the inviolability of | Opposition) side of the House who had no 


this sacred island from the tread of foreign- | 


ers, and particularly of foreign mercenaries. 


But when these foreigners were not merely | 


armed troops, but men filehed and stolen 
by the most discreditable devices from the 
most dishonest of Governments—for those 


Governments must be dishonest if they 


affected to be neutral and yet permitted 
their men to fight under our standard—if 
these men were to be the seum, the vilest 
offscourings of all the petty States of Eu- 
rope—which they must be if they were so 
wanting in character as to sell their na- 
tionality for gold—then nothing would ex- 
ceed the disgust of the people of England. 
The noble Lord the President of the Coun- 
cil said there was no difference between 
such men and those who fought in the Pe- 
ninsular war, and who under the Duke of 
Wellington won some of the most glorious 
victories that are recorded in the annals of 
this country; but he indignantly denied 
that there was any resemblance between 
them and our gallant countrymen, who 
fought for all that could ennoble life and 
render death glorious. He regarded this, 
therefore, as a most miserable and dis- 
graceful measure. After what had been 
said on all sides of the House regarding it, 
he felt assured that he did not overstep 
the limits of moderation when he said that 
it was both disgraceful and odious—dis- 
graceful in the eyes of foreigners, in the 
eyes of our enemies, to whom, above all 
men, they were bound to show a bold front. 
Well had it been remarked by the hon. 
Member for the West Riding that it was 
acry, as it were, of national bankruptey ; 
and how delightful such a ery must 
be, when proceeding from the Treasury 
benches, to the Emperor of Russia. It 
made them equally disgraceful in the eyes 
of their allies. What would that great na- 
tion—the French—and their noble Empe- 
ror, who was doing his part in this war so 
nobly, think of this pitiful and miserable 
device that had been resorted to by our 
Government ? And was it likely that 
Austria and Prussia would be as willing 
as they otherwise might have been to act 
in concert with a country which had re- 
sorted to such modes of warfare? But 
the Government was not England. 
Government might have no confidence in 
the power and resources of this country, 
but there were others who had, and who 
would have nothing to do with the miser- 
able measure which they had submitted to 
Parliament. There were men on that (the 


The, 


sympathy with such a measure, and who 
proudly maintained that there was in Eng- 
land a power and a determination to carry 
on this war to a glorious and successful 
issue. He could not,, indeed, understand 
what had led men in the position of Go- 
vernment te come forward with a Bill which 
had been indignantly scouted throughout 
the kingdom, and he was prepared to give 
it his most unqualified opposition. 

Mr. COLLIER said, that he was one of 
those Members who had not supported the 
present measure without reluctance, but he 
thought that the taunts thrown out against 
them of voting against their conscience 
were entirely misplaced. He was quite at 
a loss to see any inconsistency in reluc- 
tance to vote for a measure and a feeling of 
conviction at the same time as to its neces- 
sity. The question, and the only question, 
was, whether or not the measure was ne- 
cessary. Ie, for one, would rather not 
adopt it, but would prefer that we should 
fight our own battles ; but still the ques- 
tion was, whether or not it was necessary. 
Now, the Government, on the one side, 
asserted that it was necessary, and the 
Opposition, on the other, declared it was 
not ; and he, as an independent Member, 
thought that the Government must be 
the best informed on the subject, though 
he could well understand that there might 
exist good reasons, independent of consi- 
derations of loss or retention of office, to 
induce the Government to withhold, at 
present, the information they possessed. 
The arguments against the measure had 
been accompanied with a great deal of 
eloquent declamation, wit, and powerful 
sarcasm, but he had not heard it proved— 
what, indeed, was a material point—that the 
country could do without the proposed as- 
sistance. He had listened to the Opposition 
with the view of learning what amount of 
disciplined and trained forces this country 
could bring into the field, and what number 
of troops would be opposed to them, but he 
had failed to hear any computation of our pro- 
bable forces, or those of the enemy, by which 
it would appear that without the proposed 
aid we should be able to meet the forces of 
the Emperor of Russia, In support of the 
Government there was the opinion of the 
Commander in Chief—there was Lord Rag- 
lan writing home for succour of the kind- 
| now proposed, and there was our army in 
| the Crimea, which would probably prefer 
, the immediate succour of foreign troops to 
the promise of some aid of a different kind 
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hereafter. Moreover, the Government, 
possessing, no doubt, full information, de- 
clared on their own responsibility that the 
proposed force was necessary for the conduct 
of the war, and, under all these circum- 
stances, he felt he should incur a fearful 
responsibility if he refused that aid for the 
vigorous prosecution of the war which the 
Government stated was necessary. A great 
deal had been said about it being a re- 
proach to this country that it was unable 
in itself to raise a sufficient foree, but, for 
his part, he assuredly could not see that 
that was any matter of reproach. 


tion. That state of transition must last 
some time, and it was no ground of re- 
proach that in time of peace this country 
had not a large standing army, and that 
its Queen did not require the same mili- 
tary support as might be necessary to 
continental despots. In his mind, it was 
no cause of reproach that the weapon 
with which disturbances in this country 
were suppressed was the staff of the spe- 
cial constable, and not the bayonet of the 
soldier, and that, consequently, this coun- 
try had not, like continental nations, a 
great standing army. However much, 
then, they might appreciate the conduct of 
the British soldiers—and he cordially ad- 
mitted that they were the best soldiers in 
the world —still it was going beyond what 
they had any right to boast of to say that 
the English recruit of sixteen years of age 
was equal to the disciplined foreigner of 
twenty-six years of age, or that our plough- 
men could suddenly be converted into sol- 
diers equal to the continental veterans. 
If the Government declared that they 
wanted 20,000 men, and could not raise 
them here, what was the use of hon. Mem- 
bers boasting of resources which the coun- 
try did not possess? Did they suppose 
they could conceal weakness by vain boast- 
ing ? 
of Russia most—20,000 bayonets added to 


the allied foree, or boasts of inexhaustible | 


resources? He would not enter into the 
constitutional objections to the measure, 
which seemed one by one to have vanished, 
or into the distinction, which appeared 
more technical than substantial, between 
troops whose country was hostile to and 


those whose country was not hostile to! 


Russia. Ie did not participate in the fear 
of the right hon. Member for Manchester 


(Mr. M. Gibson) that we might possibly | 
embroil sume of the continental Powers | 


Mr. Collier 
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This 
country was in a transition state from) 
being a peaceful to becoming a warlike na- 


Which would damage the Emperor 
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with Russia. He certainly should not feel 
much anxiety on that account. Every argu- 
ment against the measure had been exhaust- 
'ed that could by fair criticism or perverse 
| ingenuity be urged against it ; and, not con- 
‘tent with precedents in English history, 
hon. Members opposing the Bill had had 
|recourse to the history of Greece. The 
| House had had its attention directed to 
/a despatch written by Nicias; but he 
thought there was a passage in the his- 
tory of Greece far more applicable to the 
present case: when entering upon the war 
with Philip, Demosthenes urged the Athe- 
nians to prosecute the war with vigour, and 
rebuked them for substituting empty decla- 
mation for troops in the field. ‘* Men of 
Athens,”’ he said, ‘‘ when will you do your 
duty 2? Will you wait for some cata- 
strophe—will you wait for some necessity ? 
But what greater necessity can there be 
than the reproach that your arms have 
hitherto failed?”’ That reproach now 
attached to this country ; our arms 
had hitherto failed in taking Sebastopol, 
and it concerned our dignity and our ho- 
nour, and it might concern our safety, 
that our arms should succeed. Those who 
had reproached the Government for being 
too late, now reproached it for being 
too early; and, like the procrastinating 
Athenians, would wait until some great 
catastrophe occurred. They would wait 
until the lives of all our gallant sol- 
diers in the Crimea should be saeri- 
ficed; and then they would say was the 
time for the present measure. Heaven 
forbid that the fate of England should be 
like the sequel to that page in Athenian 
history, and that the English should be 
reduced to the condition to which the 
Athenians were brought! But if they did 
not take measures to avert such a cata- 
strophe—if they did not render timely suc- 
cour to the British troops in their present 
emergency in the Crimea, they would incur 
a heavy responsibility in which he was not 
ready to participate. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman who had just sat down 
(Mr. Collier) appeared to have some diffi- 
culty in reconciling his conscience to the 
vote he had given in favour of this mea- 
sure. The hon, Gentleman had spoken 
much of the consequences that threatened 
if the Bill were rejected, and of the imme- 
diate results likely to flow from the em- 
ployment of these foreign mercenaries. 
But where, he (Mr. Newdegate) would 
ask, were these 10,000 men in buckram, 
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of whom so much was said? By the very 
Bill itself, it was made perfectly plain that 
these foreign recruits, instead of being 
ready for immediate service, were to re- 
main some time in this country for the 
purpose of training, and the Government 
refused to tell even the nation from whence 
they were to be drawn, but talked of col- 
lecting stray emigrants from abroad and 
forming them into battalions. This must 
be a work of time, and precluded the idea 
of these foreigners being available for the 
immediate necessities of the war in the 
Crimea. Let Her Majesty’s Ministers get 
up and say that they have 10,000 men 
ready to proceed to the Crimea. Such a 
statement might in some degree justify 
the demand 
these troops into England; but no such 
statement had been made. Let them 
state the nation whence they are to come, 
Let some assurance be given that these 
men would be found trustworthy on their 
junction with our glorious army in the 
Crimea. He could never believe that the 
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House of Commons would be hood-winked 
into voting for the introduction of this 
force of tramping foreigners, by a declara- 
tion that the country was unprepared for | 
the present emergency, without some as- 


surance that these foreign troops were 
really available to meet the emergency. 
There could be no doubt that the passing 
of such a measure would do much to check 
the progress of enlistment throughout the 
country. The language which he heard 
on all sides from his fellow-subjects was— 


“Tf the Government thinks that hired foreign~- 
ers will fight the battles of England better than 
her own men, and the House of Commons sane- 
tions such an opinion, why let them trust these 
foreigners—let them take these foreigners; we 
will wait till they are undeceived.” 

That, he could assure hon. Gentlemen, was 
but a common idea throughout the coun- 
try. But there was ancther point which 
had searcely received due consideration. 
Let the House consider the character of 
the enemy to whom they were opposed ; 
of all the powers of Europe Russia best 
understood the means of corrupting her 
adversaries ; no power had gained so much 
by the corrupt use of gold, and by flatter- 
ing the feelings, the prejudices, the par- 
tialities, the ambition, the covetousness 
of those with whom she had to contend. 
There was no art of seduction, no course 
vf intrigue, no species of falschood, to 
which that Government did not feel justi- 
fied in resorting. Now, of all troops in 
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the world, mercenaries were the most liable 
to corruption; and yet they had not been 
told where these troops were to come from, 
and they were without any guarantee as to 
their character or good-will towards this 
country, although they were to be placed 
in the camp and in the line of battle of our 
gallant army in the Crimea, in close con- 
tact with the power most likely to corrupt 
them. The proposal of the Bill was simply 
this, that we should oppose to the most 
corrupting of all powers, of all forees the 
most corruptible. He did not think that 
the Government could fairly expect the 
House of Commons to ineur such a danger. 
The House had heard him put a question 
to the noble Lord the Member for the City 
of London yesterday, relative to the trans- 
ference of troops from India to the Crimea. 
Why, the Government spoke of the power 
of this empire as if it consisted only of the 
27,000,000 population of the United King- 
dom, and of the 120,000 men which com- 
posed our army. He was happy to say 
that there were men acknowledging Queen 
Victoria as their Sovereign in every clime. 
In India alone there was a population of 
150,000,000 and a drilled force of 290,000 
men, and he would remind the House, if 
the Government chose to adopt the means, 
that in less than four months they could 
place au armed disciplined force of British 
soldiers from India in the Crimea. Now, 
when they told him they would meet the 
emergency of the case by collecting an 
army of strangers from the Continent, and 
bringing them over here to drill them into 
battalions, he could turn on them and ask, 
had they taken any steps to avail them- 
selves of the 290,000 men in India, part 
of which foree might within four months 
be placed in the Crimea. Some of these 
were of the Queen’s army, Europeans and 
Englishmen, and among the rest were 
reckoned as fine troops as need be led 
against the enemy—men with no Russian 
sympathies—with no doubtful allegiance 
—but men who had stood by the standard 
of England amidst all the vicissitudes of 
her long campaigns against their own 
neighbours and countrymen. There was 
another point scarcely yet noticed in the 
IIouse. As the Bill was introduced into 
the Ilouse of Lords, it was distinetly spe- 
cified that these foreign troops were to be 
quartered in this country, and were to be | 
used in the country as well as without it. 
Their Lordships, however, objected, and 
very naturally objected, to that, They 
were not prepared to see this country 
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and the provision was accordingly altered. 
Still, let them examine how the Bill re- 
mained. The House would find the tenor 
of the Bill in great measure unchanged. 
They were about to collect a foreign force 
to be drilled in this country, and yet the 
Secretary at War told the House he could 
not embody the militia, because there was 
not barrack room to house them as well 
as the regular army. So that they were 
actually going to barrack these mercena- 
ries throughout the country, while they 


refused to embody the native militia for | 
He (Mr. Newde- | 


want of barrack room. 
gate) wanted to know where these foreign- 
ers were to be placed—whether the Go- 
vernment were going to displace the garri- 
sons of Plymouth, Portsmouth, Chatham, 
or Woolwich for the accommodation of 
these foreigners? Were they going to 
remove the troops from our arsenals to 
make room for these foreigners? Were 
they to oceupy the Tower—the Trafalgar 
Square barracks — those of the Green 
Park? Were they about to add to the 
sense of safety, freedom, and security 
which Her Majesty enjoyed in the midst 
of Her own subjects, by placing a large 
body of these mercenaries at Windsor ; 
merely, of course, for thepurpose of drill- 
ing and training? It appeared to him 
that the whole framework of the Biil was 


consistent with its original intention— | 


namely, that these troops were to be em- 
ployed as home garrisons. The more he 
considered the Bill, the more he was sur- 
prised that the House of Commons should 
have placed such blind confidence in a 
Government who had made such an inade- 
quate provision for carrying on the war, 
and now proposed such questionable mea- 
sures. Although the expedition to the 
Crimea had proved hitherto unsuccessful 
—because it had been undertaken too late 
—becouse it had been left unsupported by 
any available reserve—because the Govern- 


ment had failed to secure a diversion by | 


means of the Turkish army, and thus to 
prevent the concentration of the Russian 
troops in the Crimea—and because the 
Russian army were left in the undisturbed 
possession of the great resources of Odessa 
—although this expedition had hitherto 
proved unsuccessful through the rashness 
and incompetency of the Government, still 
he believed they were striking at Russia 
in the right place—that they would best 
eurb her ambition by taking Sebastopol. 


He (Mr. Newdegate) sincerely desired aad | 


Mr. Newdeyate 
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under an Austrian or German occupation ; | accomplishment of that great object. 
_ vertheless, he heartily and cordially voted 


-which had not been made by 
‘speakers ; on the contrary, I am aware 
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against this Bill, as a measure which he 
had no reason to hope would meet the 
immediate necessity for the reinforcement 
of our army; as a measure dangerous in 
itself, as calculated to prevent the coun- 
try putting forth its natural elements of 
strength ; and, lastly, he would vote against 
it in order to foree Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to use the resources at their disposal 
by drawing British soldiers from India and 
elsewhere for service in the Crimea. 

Mr. FRESHFIELD: Sir, 1 do not 
agree with my hon. Friend the Member 
for North Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate) 
that he has confined himself to points 
other 


only of one subject discussed by him which 
has not already been urged—almost the 
only suggestion of my hon. Friend which 
approximates to originality, although in 
principle it is not so, because it falls within 
that general class with which the House 
has been so largely supplied—namely, im- 
proved means of carrying on the war. My 
hon. Friend recommends that the British 
force in India should be transferred to the 
Crimea ; but if I am permitted to travel 
in the same course—I mean that of volun- 
teering warlike suggestions—I must differ 
from my hon. Friend. 1 consider this nota 
war to obtain this or that local object ; it 
has become a war with Russia in which we 
must endeavour by all means to weaken 
her power and her influence, and even to 
give greater effect to our present opera- 
tions by making diversions on every possi- 
ble point. I should therefore prefer the 
plan of employing the British foree in the 
East in the invasion of the more remote 
possessions of Russia. But in pursuing 
that suggestion, I should open a new sub- 
ject for discussion and a further cause of 
delay, instead of prosecuting the object 
fur which I rose, which was to urge the 
House to discourage further delay and to 
proceed with the Bill—feeling as I do, in 
common with my hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Plymouth (Mr. Collier), 
that every objection to the measure is 
exhausted. The two great speakers op- 
posed to the Bill were heard on Tuesday 
night ; it may be said that they have not 
been answered ; but even their warmest 
admirers will not venture to say that their 
speeches were unanswerable—on the con- 
trary, although the hon. Baronet the 


Member for Hertfordshire (Sir E. B. Lyt- 
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ton) spoke with the advantage of great 
facility of composition and gracefulness of 
delivery, yet, in matters of fact, in consti- 
tutional principles, and in logical inference, 
he was conspicuously open to refutation, 
and in the excellent speech of my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Buckingham- 
shire (Mr. Disraeli) there were obvious 
fallacies. I beg the excuse of my right 
hon. Friend for speaking of his speech as 
excellent—all his speeches are excellent — 
but to me his speech of Tuesday night was 
eminently so, because it was more con- 
densed than his speeches usually are ; but 
in that speech he relied much upon the 
fact, stated upon the authority of a foreign 
newspaper, that a foreigner had deserted 
from the allied army, and given informa- 
tion of the position of our force ; and his 
inference was, that the enlistment of 
foreigners must therefore be unsafe, as it 
was proved that they could not be relied 
upon. I must own that I was surprised 
that a reasoner so acute could venture 
upon a proposition so unsafe as well as 
unsound; because my right hon. Friend 
could scarcely be uninformed of a fact 
established upon authority far less ques- 
tionable, that three British soldiers had 
deserted from their respective regiments, 
and of course were able to convey import- 
ant information to the enemy. But is 
my right hon. Friend prepared to con- 
clude that every English soldier is a 
traitor, and ought not, therefore, to be 
trusted to fight the battles of his country ? 
Sir, such speeches from those intrinsically 
of weight and influence have been answer- 
ed, I may say, only departmentally or offi- 
cially, with the disadvantage of judicious 
and necessary reserve, and not with the 
freedom of general debate ; and even those 
Members who saw the insufficiency of the 
reasoning employed in opposing the Bill 
were nevertheless restrained by the under- 
standing that it was for the convenience of 
the House that the division upon the ques- 
tion of the second reading should take 
place on Tuesday night. Well, Sir, we 
did divide, and the principle of the Bill was 
affirmed, and my right hon. Friend the 
leader of the Opposition in this House has 
declared that, technically, there is no objec- 
tion to the Bill. If, therefore, the princi- 
ple is adopted, and there is nothing tech- 
nically wrong in it, what excuse have we 
for delaying to go into Committee? If 
there is anything wrong in language or 
the mode of carrying out the principle, 
that is the place in whieh to cure the de- 
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fects; but to delay going into Commit- 
tee is unreasonable and very objection- 
able. During the whole of yesterday’s sit- 
ting we heard only of the faults of Minis- 
ters, their unsatisfactory mode of carrying 
on the war, the omission to do what the 
infallible self-created warriors of the House 
of Commons would have done; but no one 
reason was assigned to warrant our not 
going into Committee, except those rea- 
sons which had been unsuccessful when 
urged to prevent the principle of the Bill 
from being adopted. And, so far as I 
can perceive, the inclination of many hon. 
Members to day is to repeat the inconve- 
nient and useless course of yesterday. In 
some places this would be called talking 
against time. I am not inclined to impute 
this as a motive; but it is obvious that 
time is sacrificed, that it is opposed to the 
useful employment of time, and that con- 
sequences are likely to fullow which hon. 
Members would regret. It is now Thurs- 
day evening; we had reason to expect 
that the adjournment of the House would 
take place to-morrow; but it is more than 
probable that, if no disposition is shown to 
make progress, we shall be obliged to sit 
on Saturday; and it is equally probable, 
that, instead of adjourning for the holidays, 
we shall have an adjournment only over 
Christmas day, and may have to meet on 
Tuesday. Whether this would be for the 
reasonable convenience of Members it is 
scarcely necessary to say, but I may say 
that the necessity so created will be as 
wanton as it will be void of utility. 
Some hon. Members justify delay, upon 
the ground of giving time to the country 
to understand the subject—or, more truly 
it should be said, to adopt the prejudices 
which some speeches are calculated to en- 
gender; but if the success of the measure 
is to depend upon their opinion in dealing 
with the false alarms raised by their op- 
ponents, there would, upon that ground 
alone, be little to fear. No, Sir, the British 
people are too generous, too humane, to 
adopt the theory of ingenious men, rather 
than the just and patriotic duty of helping 
by all the means in their power those who 
have bravely encountered the horrors of 
the battle-field, and the no less destructive 
consequences of disease, and who now 
stand exposed to increased danger from 
the ravages made in their ranks by death ; 
and on behalf of my just and humane 
countrymen and countrywomen, I econ- 
fidently claim that ready assent, which 
I assert for myself, to afford the most 
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ready assistance to our suffering heroes in| pleted their condemnation by the country. 


the Crimea, whether English or French-—to 
afford comfort and consolation to anxious 
fathers and mothers, brothers and sisters, 
and other near relatives of those who have 
gone forth in the service of their country. 
It is said the additional force proposed is 
not necessary; but Ministers propose it 
upon the opposite ground. Who is prepared 
to solve the problem upon the mere asser- 
tion of the Opposition, who, at least, sub- 
ject themselves to the unenviable charge 
of first endeavouring to deny to the Go- 
vernment the power of employing an addi- 
tional foree, and then, by loading that force 
with every form of opprobrium, to render 
them enemies rather than friends to those 
who profess to confide in their services ? 
But Ministers seek the additional force 
upon their own responsibility; and, for 
one, I am not prepared to transfer the 
eonduct of the war to other hands, not- 
withstanding the unexpected readiness 
shown in the course of this debate to 
criticise that conduct, and impliedly to 
oifer superior management, and that even 
from quarters least likely to have studied 
the tactics of war. Sir, I am not insen- 
sible to the horrors of war. No one can 
feel more strongly the objection to any 
war not in itself just ; but we are not now 
discussing the justice of the present war 
—even the party in opposition in this 
Tlouse is pledged to that justice—and it 
seems to me, as a national question, that 
it ought so to be carried on, and by such 
ample force, that, with the blessing of 
Providence upon our arms and the arms 
of our allies, we may be able to command 
an honourable, and a probably permanent 
peace—a peace which may not only esta- 
blish the propricty of the war, but operate 
as a security against the recurrence of 
future wars. 

With these considerations, and for the 
reasons I have adduced, I respectfully urge 
upon the House, that without further de- 
lay, we should adopt the Motion, that 
you, Sir, leave the Chair, and that the 
House proceed with the Bill in Commit- 
tee. 
Mr. MURROUGH: Sir, I know not 
whether the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Penrhyn considers that this subject has 
been exhausted in this House; but this 
I do know, that the people entertain 
grave doubts {whether it has had suffi- 
cient consideration ; and although it may 
not have sealed the fate of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers within these walls, it has com- 

Mr. Freshjield 





| The noble Lord the Member for the City 


of London has again attempted to over- 
awe the House by a threat of resignation 
in case we reject this measure, but the 
House will bear in mind that during the 
last two Sessions of Parliament threats 
of this description have been of weekly 
occurrence ; and although the Government 
have sustained defeats on questions of 
great national importance, their threats 
still remain unexecuted, and the noble 
Lord is far too diserect in his attachment 
to office to go to the country with the ery, 
**Vote for the Whigs and ten thousand 
Ilessians.’’ Sir, I feel a strong convic- 
tion that the Peace party would have num- 
bered many more adherents in this House, 
could it have been anticipated that Her 
Majesty’s Government would have taken 
so early an opportunity of proclaiming the 
moral and physical weakness of England 
by the advocacy of the mercenary system, 
which has long been condemned by the 
policy of every enlightened State in Eu- 
rope ; even Switzerland, long the great 
mart for mercenaries and free lances, has 
passed an edict against it, and proceeded 
to denationalise and expatriate the Swiss 
guard now in the service of the King of 
Naples. In our own country the law has 
denounced heavy penalties against enlist- 
ment for alien service, and it is now only 
a few years since an English Baronet stood 
in the dock to take his trial for levying 
troops for the purpose of an expedition to 
Eeuador. The noble Lord has, indeed, 
quoted as an authority, the fact that a 
great part of that victorious army which 
served under Marlborough against France 
was composed of foreigners, but the ex- 
ample is inapposite ; for the noble Lord 
must remember that the army which Marl- 
borough led at Ramilies was formed in 
the preceding reign, when the Crown of 
“England was upon the head of the Stadt- 
holder, and the Dutch troops were not 
only the allies, but the fellow-subjects of 
the British. In the Peninsula and at Water- 
loo, the foreign troops were not mercena- 
ries, but allies and subjects of sovereigns 
engaged in the same struggle as ourselves. 
But the noble Lord has put this question 
as one of necessity, and the hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary at War exclaims, Eng- 
land furnishes nothing but lads of eighteen, 
who are unfit to endure the hardships of a 
campaign, and, immediately on their ar- 
rival at the seat of war, are compelled to 
become the inmates of a hospital, If this 
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be true, your remedy is plain; alter your| but no Gentleman on this side took any 


military system, and assimilate it to that) 
of France, and thousands of well-grown, | 


well-conducted, well-educated young men. 
will flock to your standard. In the French | 
army the young peasant, from the moment | 
of his conscription, feels the spirits of 
Ney, and Soult, and Bernadotte, hover 
around him, and proclaim in language 
deathless aud unmistakable, that the 
space between the ranks, and batons, and 
dukedoms, and thrones is not only tra- 
versable, but has been already traversed 
by men of antecedents as humble as his_ 
own ; while your English soldier, from the 
time of his enlistment, feels his spirit 
shrouded beneath the shade of a upas-like 
aristocracy, and that though he may pour 
out his blood like water, and leave his 
widow desolate and his children in the des- 
titution of orphanage, in the service of his 
country, it is but to swell the triumph of 
some Brudenell or Somerset, whilst his | 
sole and only guerdon is an unknown 
grave and an unrecorded name. Amend 
then, I say, your military system, and | 
there will be at once an end of your de- | 
grading dependence upon those fifth-rate | 
German princes, whose ablest finance mi- 
nisters are the croupiers of gaming tables, 
and whose military superiority is a fraud | 
and an imposture. 

Mr. DISRAELI:- I am not going to 
detain the House by offering any observa- 
tions on the Bill, upon which I have 
already expressed my sentiments fully ; 
but, with their permission, I will say a few | 
words regarding the conduct of the debate, 
respecting which I do not wish any mis- 
take to be prevalent. I believe the noble 
Lord the leader of the House, having 
already taken some part in the debate, has 
not the opportunity of expressing any wish | 
on the part of the Government that the 
House would proceed with the Committee ; | 
therefore, perhaps, he will excuse me if for 
a moment I should take his post out of his | 
hands. 1 do not wish any hon. Gentleman 
for a moment to believe that there is any 
wish on this side of the House to throw, 
any unfair obstacle in the way of the pro- 
gress of public business, and if the noble 
Lord will reflect for a moment on the 
course of the discussion on this measure, | 
he will see that there is not the slightest 
foundation for any such imputation in the | 
present case. The Bill was read a first 
time on Monday, when the House remained 
Sitting for a long time witliout business, 


, hour. 
|imputation upon this side of the House, of 


public business, is quite unfounded. 


advantage from that cireumstance to pro- 
pose any amendment. In a private con- 
versation with the noble Lord, I expressed 
my wish to do everything I could to facili- 
tate its being read a second time next day, 
and to have the division taken at an early 
Every person must feel that any 


having thrown an obstacle in the way of 
Con- 
sidering that we entirely disapproved of 
this measure, it was quite impossible that 
we could have taken any other course 
than that which we have taken. With 
regard to the debate yesterday, we must 
all recollect that the noble Lord, the 
leader of this House, never rose and de- 
preeated that debate. No doubt he was 
influenced by the feeling that, considering 
the suddenness with which the whole sub- 
ject had been brought before Parliament, 
and the evident wish which had been 
shown on this side of the House to facili- 


, tate the legitimate progress of business, it 


was but fair that any Gentleman who de- 
sired to address the House on Wednesday 
morning should have an opportunity of 


expressing his opinion upon this subject. 


I do not suppose, in these circumstances, 
that the noble Lord thonght that the dis- 
cussion which took place yesterday was an 


| unauthorised discussion. Well, we virtually 


nave had two days’ debate upon the second 
reading of this important measure, and I 
do not think that, in the circumstances 
under which the House met, that was at 
all an unreasonable arrangement. I think 
it would have been disrespectful to our 
constituents if the debate had been hur- 
ried. With regard to myself, I came down 


to the House this evening prepared to go 


into Committee, and to offer no opposition 
to the Motion for that purpose. I am 
perfectly ready to come to a fair under- 
standing with regard to the progress of 
this measure. I think we might go into 
Committee upon it to-day, and agree to 
take the third reading to-morrow. I think 
that is a fair arrangement. There will be 
then a subsequent occasion, upon which 
any Gentleman who feels a strong convic- 
tion of duty that he ought to address the 
House on this important measure may 
express his opinion, and at the same time 
we shall have fulfilled the pledge which . 
we gave that we would offer an uncom- 
promising opposition to the Bill, doing 


| 89 however, in a legitimate manner, and 
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without, I conceive, laying ourselves open 
to the imputation of impeding public busi- 
ness. 

Lorpv JOHN RUSSELL: Sir, I must 


say a few words after what the right hon. 
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Gentleman has suggested to the House. | 
It is quite true that I did not make any | 
complaint yesterday of the debate being | 


earried on during the whole of the sitting, 
because I thought that hon. Gentlemen 
who wished to take part in the debate— 
they not having proposed an adjournment 
on Tuesday night, nor interfered at all 
with the decision of the House upon the 
second reading of the Bill—were entitled 
to express their opinions upon the subject 
on the Motion for going into Committee. 
I entirely concur with the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Buckinghamshire 
that we, on the part of the Government, 
have no reason to complain of the course 
which has been taken by hon. Members on 
the other side. The matter has been fairly 
debated ; but I think it would be for the 
convenience of all parties, and I am sure 
it would be for the public interest, if the 
House were to go into Committee to-night ; 
and I should be glad if the hon. Member 
who has given notice of an Amendment on 
the first clause would not bring it under 
the notice of the House this evening, but 
would reserve it for the third reading of 
the Bill to-morrow. 

Mr. PACKE said, before the House 


went into Committee, he was anxious to 


ask the Government whether they were 


disposed to give them more definite infor- 
mation as to the duration of the Bill than 
was provided by the last clause. It was 
true that no human being could prophesy 
when the war would terminate. The only 


limitation for the services of those foreign | 
troops, as indicated by the Bill, was the | 


duration of the war. Now he would ven- 


ture to say that there never was a mea- | 
sure before the Ilouse of greater impor- | 


tance than the present, nor one more cal- 
culated to excite jealous feelings in the 
country. As yet no public opinion upon 
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| unpopular throughout the country, and yet 
there had been no test of public opinion 
upon the subject as yet. The right hon. 
| Gentleman the Secretary at War stated 
| yesterday that he was perfectly willing to 
test public opinion upon the Bill. The 
hon. Member for West Surrey (Mr. H. 
Drummond) said, that meetings were now 
in progress throughout the country to dis- 
cuss this matter. All, therefore, which he 
had to ask the Government was whether 
they were disposed to limit the duration of 
the Bill to some definite time, and not to 
leave it so vague as it was at present. 
The speeches made by the hon. Member 
| for Poole (Mr. Danby Seymonr), and the 
hon. Member for Richmond (Mr. Rich), 
though in support of the Government, 
gave a very reluctant assent to the Bill. 
Ile therefore considered that it was most 
desirable that some definite time should 
be fixed for the duration of the Bill, in 
order that the country might have at some 
future time an opportunity of reviewing its 
merits. Te did not wish unnecessarily to 
interfere with the measure of the Govern- 
ment, but he did ask them to make some 
limitation as to the duration of the mea- 
sure, in order that the opinion of the 
country might be tested as to the policy 
of renewing it, after those foreigners had 
been quartered upon the people of this 
country. Unless the Government were 
prepared to give some more definite time 
than that mentioned in the last clause— 
namely, the duration of the war, he would 
certainly move an Amendment on the 
subject. 

Mr. BRIGHT: Sir, I have a question 
to put to the noble Lord the President 
of the Council before the House go into 
Committee. My hon. Friend the Member 
for the West Riding has given notice that 
at a certain stage of this Bill—upon the 
bringing up of the Report—he would take 
an opportunity to go into the general ques- 
| tion of the war, which could not well be 
; done while adhering closely to the contents 
|of this measure. But if no alteration be 
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it had been expressed in the country. | made in the Bill in Committee this even- 
The only way in which they could judge | ing, there will be no fixed time for the 
of the character of public opinion was | bringing up of the Report, and so the dis- 


by the speeches of the representatives 
of such large and important constituen- 
cies as those of Manchester, Birming- 
ham, Westminster, the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, and other places. Now, the 
representatives of all those constituen- 
cies stated that the measure was most 


Mr. Disraeli 


cussion which my hon. Friend is anxious 
to raise may be pushed off by the arrange- 
ment which has just been made. In these 
circumstances, perhaps, the noble Lord 
and the House will not consider out of 
order any hon. Gentleman who may not 
to-morrow keep so close to the clauses of 
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the Bill as hon. Members have done in the 
previous discussions. I merely state this 
in order that anybody who chooses to get 
up to-morrow night and say a few other 
things to the Government than what is 
contained in the clauses of this Bill may 
not be considered as out of order, or as 
talking wide of the subject before the 
House. 

Lorn JOHN RUSSELL: I ean assure 
the hon. Gentleman that I will offer no 
objection to the course which he proposes 
to take to-morrow night. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

House in Committee; Mr. Bouverie in 
the Chair. 

Clause 1, 
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Mr. LOCKE KING said, he would now 
beg to move the proviso of which he had | 
given notice— 

“That no contract with foreign soldiers shall | 
be lawful, under the provisions of which this coun- | 
try shall be liable for any payments, except to | 
officers disabled by wounds, to continue beyond | 
the period of one year after the ratification of a | 
definitive treaty of peace.” 
Looking back to the years 1815 and 1816, | 
he found the sums proposed in the Esti- 
mates to be paid on account of foreign 
charges amounted to about 300,0001. ; six 
years afterwards the sum was 140,000. ; 
and at the present time we were paying 
some 36,000/. a year in respect of dis- 
banded foreign troops. What he should 
therefore propose would be, that we should 
at once come to an understanding with 
these foreign officers to pay them well 
while they were engaged, but that they 
should have no claim on us for half-pay 
after the conclusion of the war. As he 
understood the Bill, every foreign officer 
who came over here and trained one or 
two companies would be entitled to half- 
pay as soon as ever peace was concluded. 
This was increasing the dead weight of 
the country, and was scarcely fair to our 
own officers, for what was a miserable pit- 
tance in this country was a small fortune 
for a man living in a petty German State. 
There was always great difficulty, he be- 
lieved, in ascertaining when these officers 
died; indeed, some persons asserted that 
they never did die. If the noble Lord 
would say that he would agree to the pro- 
viso on the third reading he would not 
press it now, but he thought it was highly 
desirable that some provision of the sort 
should be introduced into the Bill. The 
pay of the English army, although small, 
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according to the scale of remuneration in 
this country, was yet considerable as com- 
pared with the pay of foreign armies ; and 
it was desirable that foreigners entering 
our service should be considered to be re- 
munerated by the current pay which they 
actually received while in our army, with- 
out reference to any advantages of a pro- 
spective nature. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, it was 
not the intention of the Government to give 
any pay to foreign officers after the ter- 
mination of the war, nor did he think it 
would be desirable to do so. Of course he 
excepted pensions to officers disabled by 
wounds, and he thought, also, that some 
pension should be given to the widows of 
those officers who might be killed in battle. 
He agreed with the hon. Member that any 
arrangement which might be made with 
foreign officers should be confined to the 
time they actually served, without any re- 
ference to prospective advantages. In the 
last war, when the German Legion was first 
raised, it was extremely unpopular in this 
country, and the consequence was that a 
clause was inserted in the Bill to the effect 
that no half-pay should be given; but when 
the Germans behaved with great gallantry, 
and became popular, not only with the army, 
but with the country at large, Parliament 
rescinded the prohibitory provision, and 
adopted a clause allowing half-pay. This 
only occurred, however, after a long pe- 
riod of service during which the legion had 
greatly distinguished itself. He agreed 
with his hon. Friend’s observations as to 
the time during which the pay should be 
given. The officers of this corps would 
not be retained after the war was over, 
and, therefore, if they were to be put on 
half-pay, that would take place generally 
at an earlier period than could be the case 
with our own officers, who might still be 
wanted in the service in time of peace. 
He therefore concurred in his hon. Friend’s 
principle, and his only question was whe- 
ther it would be gracious to express that 
principle in words. T[lowever that might 
be, if the hon. Gentleman would not press 
his proposition that evening, so as to cause 
the Government to lose a stage, he (Mr. 
S. Herbert) would take an early opportu- 
nity of considering the point now raised, 
and then inform the House of his deci- 
sion. 

Captain KNOX said. he wished to ~ 
know whether these foreign troops were 
to be commanded by English or by foreign 
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officers, and whether the troops would be | 
allowed to participate in the Patriotie Fund. | 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, he did 
not know who the officers of this corps 
would be, but did not think there could | 
be better officers than the English. As 
one of the Commissioners of the Patriotic 
Fund, he had not the slightest doubt that 
that fund would be distributed among the 
widows and orphans of British soldiers 
only, and he believed that to apply it to 
the relief of any other persons would be a 
breach of faith towards the subscribers. 

Captain KNOX said, the reason he had 
asked the question, where the officers were | 
to come from, was because a noble Lord, 
a Member of the Cabinet, had facetiously 
said that they would be Irishmen, and, 
perhaps, that was the reason why so many 
Irish Members supported the Government 
the other night. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he wished | 
the Government to direct its attention to 
the most efficient mode of arming our | 
troops. New inventions were referred by 
them for examination to a committee of 
engineers, who were often backward in 
discovering their merits, when they were 
quickly discovered by other persons. New 
inventions in arms could be subjected to 
experiment at the cost of a few pounds, 
and they therefore ought to have a fair 
trial. He had heard of a gentleman who 
had an invention by which he undertook, 
in engagements like that at Inkerman, to 
do as much execution with one man as any 
eight men could do by means of existing 
appliances. Again, he had seen in the 
newspapers a letter, stating that when one 
of our posts was attacked our men were 
unable to maintain it because their pereus- 
sion caps were wet and would not explode, 
and the position was only afterwards re- 
taken with considerable loss. Now, a spe- 
cies of percussion cap had been invented 
which might be immersed in water for 
twenty-four hours, and yet when taken out 
would instantly explode. This and simi- 
lar inventions ought to be put to the test 
by the committee of engineers to which 
he had referred, and he thought it would 
be better to appoint among the examiners 
some men who were free from the pre- 
judices of old soldiers. 

Mr. F. SCOTT said, he wished to know 
if under this Bill the officers would be en- 
titled to half-pay, as some misapprehension 
prevailed on his side of the House on that 
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Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT, in reply, 
said, that they would certainly not. Half- 
pay could only be given under express 
Parliamentary sanction. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he wished to ask 
a question connected with this clause, in 
reference to a statement made by a Mem- 
ber of the Government the other night. If 
he understood the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary at War right, he said it was 
the custom in some of the German States 
to denaturalise their soldiers. He wished 


to ask what would be the condition of the 


wives and children of those men that would 
be enlisted by us, and what would be the 
position of the ratepayers in this country 
in respect to their maintenance? The 
emigrants from whom the right hon. Gen- 
tleman intimated that the Government 
might draw some, if not the whole, of 


| the supply, were very often accompanied 


by their wives and children, who came 
over here, not as emigrants, but under 
letters of denaturalisation. It was not 
improbable that their wives and children 
would follow them here during the period 
of their training. As he (Mr. Henley) un- 
derstood the law, if these men go abroad 
their families would be immediately charge- 
able on the parish of the port at which those 
soldiers had embarked. If those people be 
denaturalised, we could not send them back 
again to their own country. He conse- 
quently wished the right hon. Gentleman 
would give him an answer as to how they 
were to be maintained. Were they to be 
maintained out of the national fund, or as 
chance paupers at the places from which 
the regiment embarked? It would no 
doubt be a very heavy charge upon such 
parishes if they were to be maintained out 
of the parish funds, 

Mr. SIDNEY IERBERT said, he 
thought the question raised by the right 
hon. Gentleman a very important one. It 
should be understood that in any state- 
ment that he (Mr. S. Herbert) had made 
about the chances of obtaining these fo- 
reign soldiers, he necessarily speke with- 
out book. Representations had been made 
to him that such and such a thing might 
be done, but whether it really could or not, 
remained of course to be proved. When 
the German corps was originally formed no 
inconvenience as regarded the wives and 
children of the men occurred, because they 
remained at their-own homes. At present 
the stream of emigration which passed 
through England on its way to the Co- 
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lonies entailed no evil on this country, 
because the emigrants took their families 
away with them ; but, if he were right in 
thinking that the numbers of these persons 
who would offer to enlist would be great, 
of course the Government would select the 
men who had no wives or children, so that 
no difficulty on that score could arise. In 
other cases, where it might be thought 
that individual married men were so eligible 
for. enlistment that it would be desirable to 
secure their services, their families might 
precede them in going to the Colonies to 
which the men had originally intended to 
emigrate. As to that, however, he could 
not positively speak ; but, at all events, of 
course the Government would prefer en- 
listing single men. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he considered that 
the right hon. Gentleman had only met a 
small part of his question. No inconve- 
nience might have occurred at the last 
embodiment of these troops, but with the 
present facilities for communication with 
the Continent the case was very different ; 
for what was to hinder the wives and fami- 
lies of Germans who did not tell that they 
were married when they enlisted, from 
coming over to this country ?—and being 
the families of denaturalised subjects of a 
foreign State, serving under licence in our 
Army, when once they arrived in England 
they could not be sent back. The question 
could not be so narrowed as that they had 
only to intercept from the stream of emi- 
grants passing through this country, such 
men as they wished to enlist, and then 
forwarding their wives and families on to 
their original transatlantic destination, 
leaving it to the Americans to take care 
of these incumbrances. Perhaps the Ame- 
ricans would not be so civil as to perform 
that obliging office for us. But the Go- 
vernment must grapple with this matter, 
and explain how they meant to deal with 
it before the third reading of this Bill. If 
they were to enlist as many as 30,000 
German emigrants of mature age, or be- 
tween twenty-five and thirty, and who had 
passed through military service in their 
native country, they could not suppose 
that such a number of persons of their 
time of life would not have among them 
a considerable proportion with wives and 
children, or families of some kind or other, 
belonging to them; and no doubt these 
dependents of theirs would speedily find 
their way to this country, where they 
knew there was a maintenance for them, 
While they could have none at home. In 
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that case, these families must be taken 
care of, and could not be allowed to starve 
or beg; the law of this country said, that 
no person should be left destitute; they 
must, therefore, go to the workhouse, and 
be supported by the ratepayers of England. 
About this there could be no manner of 
doubt, because, having letters of alienation, 
or denaturalisation, or whatever we pleased 
to call them, by which they ceased to be 
German subjects, we could not pass them 
over to the Consul of their own nation, and 
so shift the burden. It would, perhaps, 
be inconvenient for him to move an Amend- 
ment at the present stage of the measure, 
for possibly the matter could be better 
dealt with by the Government, who, he 
hoped, would take it into their considera- 
tion before the third reading to-morrow, 
and tell the House how they meant to 
provide for these people; because, if only 
15,000 out of the 30,000 men proposed to 
be raised were married, the question what 
was to be done with their wives and fami- 
lies was an important element in the dis- 
cussion of this measure. 

Mr. R, PHILLIMORE said, he thought 
the principle of municipal law in this mat- 
ter had been correctly stated by the right 
hon. Member for Oxfordshire (Mr. Henley). 
When the right hon. Secretary at War 
stated that these troops were to be foreign- 
ers with letters of denaturalisation, he (Mr. 
Phillimore) regarded that assertion as a 
satisfactory answer to the powerful argu- 
ment the other evening of the right hon. 
Member for Manchester (Mr.T. M. Gibson). 
But then arose one or two questions of 
international law worthy of attention. A 
State, by granting its subject a letter of 
denaturalisation, no doubt parted with his 
allegiance ; but if that subject entered into 
the military service of another country he 
was certainly bound by a temporary alle- 
giance to such country, and he thought 
the obligation remained upon that foreign 
country to defend him in all his subsequent 
relations. If that were sound international 
law, the Government ought well to con- 
sider its bearing on this question. He be- 
lieved his right hon. Friend the Secretary 
at War was right in stating that German 
States granted licences by which their 
own subjects became divested of their alle- 
giance, and, therefore, there could be no 
subsequent collision of allegiance with re-- 
gard to them. Our own laws enabled 
foreign sailors to become naturalised by 
serving in our Navy; and, speaking in the 
presence of the right hon. and learned 
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Member for the University of Dublin (Mr. 


Napier) —- an eminent lawyer — who he 
thought would bear him out, he believed 
that a foreign soldier by enlisting and 
serving in the Army of this country had 
a clear right to the protection of this 
country so long as he remained in civil 
or military relations to it. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, he 
wished for some explanations on an im- 
portant point after what had fallen from 
the Secretary at War. He understood 
that right hon. Gentleman to have just 
stated that it was intended by the Govern- 
ment that the families of these foreign 
soldiers should in some instances precede 
their natural protectors by being sent to 
the colonies to which the latter also were 
ultimately to go. He did not understand 
the right hon. Gentleman on any former 
occasion to have said that it was designed 
to send these German soldiers to the colo- 
nies after the termination of their service, 
although he had certainly heard rumours 
out of doors to that effect. But if he (Sir 
J. Pakington) were correct in saying that 
this was the first reference that had been 
made to such a project, he thought he was 
certainly justified in asking the Govern- 
ment to explain what their intentions really 
were. He was the more entitled to make 
this inquiry, seeing that the Government 
contemplated raising from 30,000 to 
40,000 of these men, and employing them 
in our service abroad at one time, and also 
recruiting to maintain that amount of force, 
and make up for the casualties occurring 
to them in the field, and were, therefore, 
likely to have a large number of them 
thrown upon their hands. There was rea- 
son to believe, from all that had passed 
during the discussions on this measure, 
that this species of force would not prove 
very popular to the people of this country, 
and it was a serious question whether our 
colonists would be willing, without their 
consent being asked, to permit so doubtful 
a class as these men would consist of to be 
discharged upon their shores. If such 
were the intentions of the Government, it 
was questionable whether they were at 
liberty to adopt any such plan without 
holding previous communication with the 
colonies to which it was proposed to send 
out these men. He wished, therefore, to 


ask whether the Government had any 
knowledge that the introduction of such a 
body of men would be acceptable to the 

people of our colonies ? 
Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, he 
Mr. h. Phillimore ' 
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thought the right hon. Baronet had slightly 
misunderstood what he had stated when he 
said that it was the intention of the Go- 
vernment to send any large number of 
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these persons to the colonies. He was 
informed that out of the whole number 
that we might be able to obtain, it would 
be possible to engage the services of a 
certain proportion of Germans who were 
in the habit of emigrating, some to the 
United States, some to Canada, and some 
to the Australian colonies. But he was 
not speaking of a gross number who are to 
be raised exclusively from this or from any 
other denomination of persons. It was 
true it might be possible for the Govern- 
ment to obtain the services of persons who 
came to England to go from thence to the 
British colonies, and in those cases, after 
their term of service had been completed, 
there of course could be no greater reason 
against their going te Australia, than if 
their services had never been asked for by 
the Government. So far, however, as 
concerned the colonies, he need not say 
that no Government would think of send- 
ing large bodies of men there against the 
will of the colonists. But the right hon. 
Baronet, from his acquaintance with colo- 
nial affairs, might know that there was a 
great anxiety felt in Australia to obtain 
German settlers, and that that Colony had 
even devoted a portion of its funds to pro- 
cure their introduction, and especially the 
introduction of those who came from the 
banks of the Rhine, and were conversant 
with vine-dressing and wine-making. It 
was to this that he had alluded, but he did 
not venture to offer any exact information 
as to the probable number of persons whom 
they were likely to procure from among 
those who were proceeding to the colonies. 
He had merely wished to say that he 
thought we were likely to obtain a certain 
number of persons who, looking at the 
disposition they had evinced, and the des- 
tination they had shown their desire to 
reach, were likely to become British sub- 
jects by colonising portions of our empire, 
and that such persons it was desirable to 
secure. 

Mr. DRUMMOND: If there were one 
thing that was definite in the intentions of 
the right hon. Gentleman, it seemed to be 
this—that he was going to set ‘‘ gins’’ inthe 
‘*runs ;”’ or, to use a somewhat more elegant 
phrase, in transitu, just exactly as they 
caught rabbits. Now, according as they 
set the gin, sometimes they got a pheasant, 
and sometimes a polecat; and so it might 
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turn out in this instance that the right 
hon. Gentleman’s trap might catch Ger- 
mans or anything else. But the question 
mooted by the right hon. Member for Ox- 
fordshire (Mr. Henley) was much more 
serious than this. In Bavaria there existed 
a most cruel and wicked law, which was 
adopted by all the petty States, and which 
prohibited marriage between any persons 
unless they could give the Government 
a security that they were able to support 
the children of the marriage. The conse- 
quence was, that, throughout the labouring 
population of those States, not one couple 
in eight were legitimately married. And 
to such an extent of severity did they carry 
this law, that parties were prohibited from 
going into a neighbouring State or into a 
canton of Switzerland to be married; and 
if they violated this prohibition they were 
punished on their return. What, then, 
would be the result on these persons 
reaching England? Why, that a great 
portion of them would not have been mar- 
ried at all when they left their own coun- 


try, and if they had been we could not | 


have proof of the fact. Not to allow these | 
men to receive half-pay would, he thought, 
be exceedingly objectionable. They were 
a class of persons who had been truly 
described as a sort of national assassins. 
[‘*Oh!’] Yes they were. What was an 
assassin? You have a quarrel with a man 
for a good or a bad cause—no matter 
which. You will not wreak vengeance upon | 
him yourself; but you go and hire another | 
man to do it for you. You quarrel with a, 
man; you hire another te go and shoot 
him and stab him. The man you hire is 
an assassin. Well, but it appeared these 
persons were not to have any retiring 
allowance. Was not that neither more 
nor less than an enormous premium for 
plunder? How were the men to provide 
the means of subsistence for themselves 
when peace should be restored? They 
must obtain it in some way or other. Did 
the Government contemplate giving them 
80 much pay as that they should be able’ 
to save money, or insure their lives for the | 
advantage of their families and friends ? 
Clearly not. It was, therefore, absolutely 
necessary that some provision should be | 
made for them, and it was not just to. 
place men in positions in which they could | 
only by plunder obtain means for their 
future support. They ought to be treated 
like our own soldiers, and to receive half- 


pay. 
Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, that, 
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our own soldiers did not receive half-pay 
until they had served a certain number of 
years. 

Mr. BANKES said, he thought the 
question now raised by his right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Henley) an entirely new one, 
and one of great interest to the ratepayers 
of the country, yet he observed neither of 
the law-officers of the Crown present to 
whom they could apply for its solution, 
The right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
at War could not be expected to solve it, 
and must have perceived its importance, 
and also that the answer he had given was 
unsatisfactory and beside the question. 
They might endeavour to secure the ser- 
vices of unmarried men, but still, after what 
the hon. Member for West Surrey (Mr. 
Drummond) had stated, the Committee 
must be aware that there would be women 
and families attached to these men claim- 
ing to be married, and how could this be 
settled? In the case of the war being a 
short one, it had been said that these men 
| would be transferred to the colonies, but 
at whose expense the Committee had not 
been informed. But in the case of the 
war not proving so short as they desired, 
then these women and children would re- 
main in this country, unless the Govern- 
ment transferred them to the colonies 
at the public expense. And how were 
these women and children to live there, 
whose only means were the male emigrants, 
who were to be stopped in transitu? If 
transferred to the colonies, they would be 
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, transferred as paupers; and if they re- 


mained in this country, they would still be 
paupers, unless some mode were adopted 
by which a portion of the pay could be 
applied to their support. This question 


' was an important one, and one which would 


not tend to increase the popularity of the 
measure. Ile regretted to be obliged to 
oppose the progress of the Bill through 
Committee, as he desired as much as pos- 


| sible to facilitate the business of the House, 


and to consult, as far as he fairly could, the 
convenience of the Government; but, as 
they had felt it their duty to summon Par- 
liament before the Christmas recess, they 
should have done so earlier, and allowed 
time for discussion of a measure of which 
so little notice had been given, and which 
had been introduced with so little prepara- 
tion on the part of the Government. ; 
Mr. VERNON SMITH said, he also 
desired to caution the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary at War before he em- 
barked on this question of emigration. It 
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might be true that there was a desire on 
the part of the colonies for German emi- 
grants ; but this desire was for men with 
families, who would prove useful and pro- 
fitable. He wished to say nothing against 
the class of persons who might enlist, but 
still, if their wives and children were trans- 
ferred to the colonies without the heads of 
those families, they would be totally dif- 
ferent from the class of emigrants the co- 
lonists had expressed a desire to receive. 
The question of expense was perhaps the 
least in connection with this matter, but 
still the expense would be enormous ; and 
he considered, also, that before this course 
was decided on the colonists themselves 
ought to be consulted. 

Mr. BOOKER said, he wished to ask 
whether these men would be located in 
the manufacturing or rural districts? So 
jealous were our forefathers of the pre- 
sence of foreigners in this country, that 
there was a provision that foreign troops 
in our service should not be allowed to go 
more than five miles from the coast. The 
German Legion was quartered at East- 
bourne, Hastings, and St. Leonards, and 
there were in those places still visible 
traces of the visits of those men. He 
hoped that these troops would be kept 
together in masses, and he should like to 
know in what districts they would be quar- 
tered ? 

Captain KNOX said, he had heard it 
stated that these troops were to be sent 
out to the colonies, to serve in lieu of the 
regular British forces there, and he should 
be glad to know if that were so? He 
wished to know also, whether it was neces- 
sary that these troops should be command- 
ed by foreigners ? 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, he did 
not think any statement of that kind had 
been made from the Treasury bench ; but 
certainly there was no such intention on 
the part of the Government. With re- 
spect to the second question, he found, 
upon inquiry, that the troops comprising 
the German Legion were commanded by 
Germans. 

Mr. OTWAY said, he would remind 
the Government that at this moment there 
was a large body of English officers living 
upon half-pay, many of whom were per- 
fectly capable and willing again to accept 
active service. Now, could not these gen- 
tlemen be made available for the purpose 
of officering these foreign troops. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he felt bound 
to demand an explicit answer to the ques- 


Mr. Vernon Smith 
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tion of the hon. Member for Herefordshire 
(Mr. Booker). Were these troops to be 
stationed at Chatham, Portsmouth, Lon- 
don, or sent to Manchester, or quartered 
at Windsor? There was a strong wish 
in the country to know where this army 
was to be placed. 

Mr. GROGAN said, that by some re- 
marks made by the right hon. Secretary 
at War, the veil had been partly raised 
from the Government intentions, and it 
was evident that this German Legion was 
to be dealt liberally with at the Govern- 
ment expense. The great object of the 
Government was to get men of a mature 
age and constitution, capable of under- 
going the fatigues of service in the Army ; 
but had it ever occurred to them that if 
they held out the same inducements to 
their own subjects that they offered to 
these Germans they would then be enabled 
to obtain as many of their own countrymen 
as they liked of mature age and constitu- 
tion, and men who would, in addition to 
this, be animated by the motive of fighting 
for their native land ? 

Mr. F. SCOTT said, he had, during the 
last quarter of an hour, heard a number of 
questions asked, none of which had been 
answered. Thjs might be a very simple 
mode of conducting a Bill through the 
House before the Christmas recess, and no 
doubt, by a compromise, it might be so 
passed if the Government would give no 
explanations. During the last ten minutes 
as many questions had been asked. Firstly, 
where were these troops to be located ? 
Secondly, how were they to be officered ? 
Thirdly, were they to be employed as a 
military foree in the colonies? Fourthly, 
how did they propose to deal with the 
families of those persons who might be left 
in England? Fifthly, were the families of 
these mercenaries to be sent to the colo- 
nies? Sixthly, had any information been 
received from the colonies as to whether 
they would be acceptable? Seventhly, 
whether the men would be sent to the colo- 
nies ; and eighthly, would the men so sent 
be sent at the expense of the colonies, or 
of the public of this country? He had 
arranged these questions categorically, 
in order that there might be no misunder- 
standing, and, although they had as yet 
listened patiently, they might not continue 
to do so unless these questions were an- 
swered, 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, the 
questions came so quickly that he could 
not answer them at once. He was asked 
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whether these troops were to be officered 
exclusively by Germans; there was no 
provision for that in the Bill, but he had 
already stated, as a precedent, that the 
German Legion was so officered, and he 
had no wish to put a restriction upon the 
military authorities now in that respect any 
more than prevailed formerly. With re- 
spect to the half-pay officers, it was true 
there was a great number of them, but 
from the augmentation of the regular army 
which had recently taken place it had been 
thought advisable to make inquiry into the 
condition of these, and now almost every 
man who was capable was in active service. 
Next, he was asked, where were these 
troops to be located? But that was a 
point which must be left entirely to the 
Executive, though he did not anticipate 
that any serious difficulty would arise out 
of it, because there were places in England 
where the troops could be located without 
injury or offence to anybody during the 
short time they would have to be here on 
the way to their ultimate destination. With 
regard to the question of emigration, the 
House has got into some confusion upon 
that point. No doubt it was one of con- 
siderable difficulty; perhaps the colonies 
might object to it if the means of transit 
were not found ; while, on the other hand, 
there was the question raised by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Oxford- 
shire if the families were kept at home. 
All these questions were of great difficulty 
and importance ; but there seemed to be 
an impression in the minds of the Commit- 
tee that the Government had got some dis- 
tinct plan of emigration in view which they 
were going to apply to these foreign troops. 
Now, all he had stated was simply that it 
had been suggested by competent persons 
that there was a good deal of German emi- 
gration going on which might be made 
available for the purposes of this Bill. He 
did not conceal from himself the difficulties 
which surrounded the question ; but he had 
thought it right to mention the suggestion 
to the Committee as one well worthy of 
consideration. 

Mr. F. SCOTT said, he hoped that the 
right hon. Gentleman would, between that 
time and to-morrow, take it into his consi- 
deration, and state distinctly to the House 
how they intended to provide for the wives 
- families of those whom they might en- 
Ist. 

CotoneL DUNNE said, that if the 
families of these men came here, they 
must be supported. If the Government 
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did that, they would be doing more for fo- 
reigners than for their own soldiers. When 
subscriptions were made for the Patriotic 
Fund, he always thought that our soldiers 
and their families ought to be provided for 
by their country. If the Government in- 
tended to support the wives and families of 
these mercenary foreigners, our own sol- 
diers must consider themselves to be treated 
with great unfairness. Of course he took 
it for granted that the widows and children 
of those Germans who might fall in the war 
with Russia would not be left by the Go- 
vernment to starve. He wished to know 
what rank, whether of colonel or licu- 
tenant-colonel, would be assigned to those 
who might have command of these foreign- 
ers? It would be most unjust to our own 
countrymen on half-pay, who would not be 
allowed to hold a higher post than that of 
lieutenant-colonel, if foreigners were to be 
appointed colonels of those regiments. He 
knew a great many of our own half-pay 
officers who had sought employment from 
the Government, but it was denied to them, 
and yet the Government now wished the 
House of Commons to consent to their 
going on a search for foreign officers. 

Mr. J. G. PHILLIMORE said, it was 
his intention to reserve for the third read- 
ing his Amendment, to the effect that a 
third of these troops should be commanded 
by English officers, and that the troops 
themselves should not be allowed to remain 
in this country for more than a year after 
the period of enlistment. 

Lorpv JOHN RUSSELL said, he un- * 
derstood one of the objections made to the 
Bill to be, that the Government had not 
proceeded with their plan before asking 
the assent of Parliament to it. After the 
Bill had passed they would endeavour to 
settle the details in the manner which they 
considered best caleulated to obtain the 
service of these foreigners. The right hon. 
Member for Oxfordshire (Mr. Henley) had 
asked a very pertinent question with re- 
gard to the families of the soldiers who 
might enlist, and he believed the right 
hon. Gentleman had correctly stated the 
law, that they would be like poor without 
a settlement, and would, no doubt, have a 
claim upon the poor-rates. Whether any 
special provision should be made for those 
cases was a very fair question, and one 
which the Government would consider, but - 
it was impossible to say exactly where 
these persons would be stationed, and to 
explain all the details of the measure. 
With reference to the Colonies and the 
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question of emigration, give him leave to 
ask this question—suppose there should 
be a large German family come over here 
for the purpose of emigrating ; suppose a 
father and family came with a married 
son, and the married son should enlist 
while here, and the father of the family 
should have sufficent funds to transport 
him and the rest of his family to Aus- 
tralia, surely there would be no objection 
to his spending his money in that way ? 
No public money, however, would be ap- 
plied to that purpose without the consent 
of Parliament having been obtained. 

Sin JOHN PAKINGTON said, the 
imaginary case put by the noble Lord was 
very different from the answer given by 
the Secretary at War. The noble Lord 
had said that several hon. Gentlemen com- 
plained that the Government had brought 
Parliament together without being able to 
answer questions of detail relating to the 
measures which were proposed. But that 
was not the ground of complaint against 
the Government. What was complained 
of was this—-that the Government had 
summoned Parliament for the purpose of 
asking its assent to this extraordinary Bill ; 
and that, when asked about nine questions 
of the greatest importance with respect 
to results that might flow from it when 
passed, the only answer which the Govern- 
ment made was, ‘*‘We do not know.” 
When his right hon. Friend (Mr. Henley) 
asked what was to be done with the wives 
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and children of the foreigners whom it was | 


intended to enlist, the Secretary at War 
said that their wives and children might 
precede them. 


Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT: I said it) 


had been suggested that their wives and 
children might precede them, but I said, 
at the same time, that it would be prudent 
for the Government to enlist unmarried in 
preference to married men. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON: Just so; 
but it seemed that there was an intention 
to send the wives and children of the mar- 
ried foreigners to those colonies to which 
the latter might be sent on the termination 
of the war. When it was said by way of 
objection to that, that our colonies might 
not like emigrants of that kind, the Go- 
vernment said, ‘‘ German emigrants are 
very acceptable in Australia.’’ No doubt ; 


but it did not follow that German merce- 
naries, with their wives and families, ‘* who 
might precede them,’’ would be equally | 
acceptable with such a class of German 
emigrants as left this country for our eolo- 
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nies. Before such men, or their wives and 
families, were sent to our colonies, a com- 
munication should be made with the colo- 
nies on the subject. He was afraid that 
our own soldiers, whose wives and families 
had only the Patriotic Fund to look to, 
would feel very unfairly treated with refe- 
rence to the apprehended proposition to 
send these foreigners, with their wives and 
families, to the colonies. Either the Go- 
vernment had not fully considered all the 
details of this measure, or they were afraid 
to speak candidly to Parliament upon the 
subject. 

CotoneL NORTH said, that the German 
Legion raised during the last war were not 
only our allies, but our fellow-subjects. 
The King of England was King of Hano- 
ver. Andfhe (Colonel North), having been a 
great deal in former.years with those dis- 
tinguished men, could take upon himself 
to say that the officers were composed of 
men who were connected with the first 
families in Hanover and Brunswick. If 
the Government would only state that we 
were to have a body of men like the old 
German Legion, commanded by officers 
like the officers of that legion, he was 
sure there would not be the slightest hesi- 
tation on that (the Opposition) side of the 
House in giving them its support. Those 
gallant men left a character in this coun- 
try, not only for bravery, but for good 
conduct—the officers for gentlemanly con- 
duct—and he was confident they would be 
received on this side of the water, not as 
mercenaries, but as friends and former 
fellow-subjects. Whom they were to have 
now, God only knew. But he should think 
that officers who were ready to take 5s. 6d. 
a day to cut Russian throats, if they could, 
and with the certainty of having their own 
throats cut should they once fall into the 
hands of the Czar, would not be the sort 


‘of men that English officers would be 


most proud to associate with. He hoped 
that, whatever took place, no English bar- 
racks would be given to these foreigners 
so long as there was an English regiment, 
militia or regular, to occupy it. He hoped 
more particularly that no barracks in the 
manufacturing districts would be allotted 
to them, as on the occasion of rows, which 
occasionally occur from want of employ- 
ment, they would be brought into hostile 
collision with the working classes. Conti- 
tinental soldiers were never called out 
against the people except for immediate 
action; whereas he could speak from his 
own experience, the English soldiers have 
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endured the pelting of their own fellow- 
countrymen for several hours without firing 
on them in return—a thing which foreign 
soldiers would never do. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said, there 
was no intention to employ them in the 
manufacturing districts. 

Cotonet NORTH said, he wished, then, 
to know who would preserve the peace in 
the manufacturing districts in case of riots 
after our regular troops and the militia had 
been sent abroad ? 

Lorv JOHN RUSSELL said, that fo- 
reigners would not be employed on such 
service at all. 

Lorp NAAS said, he hoped that before 
the Bill passed through Committee some 
assurance might be given that the appa- 
rently ill-considered scheme of emigration 
connected with the measure would be given 
up, for nothing, he believed, was more cal- 
culated to create discontent, not only in 
this country but in our army abroad. The 
noble Lord seemed to throw out that those 
German emigrants’ families might be al- 
lowed to proceed to the colonies at their 
own expense; but should we not be obliged 
at the end of the war to send out, at our 
expense, those members of their fami- 
lies who had been left behind? No boon 
could be more agreeable than that of giving 
at the close of the war a free passage to 
the colonies to those men who had not at- 
tained too great an age; but nothing would 
create more ill-feeling than the fact of the 
foreign troops obtaining at the end of the 
war a boon which was denied to our own 
troops, and of which many of our own men 
would be most glad to avail themselves, if 
it were offered them. He knew that of 
his countrymen in the Crimea almost all 
had relatives and friends in the colonies ; 
and if any intimation were made that at 
the end of the war the German troops were 
to have free passages out, he hoped that a 
similar notice would be given to the British 
troops. 

Lorv JOHN RUSSELL said, that the 
noble Lord might rest satisfied that no ad- 
vantage would be offered to foreign troops 
that would not also be offered to British. 
The noble Lord probably knew that great 
pains had already been taken to facilitate 
the settlement of soldiers in the colonies. 

Mr. HILDYARD said, he wished it to 
be distinctly understood that this House 
was not, on the part of the nation, under- 
taking any liability which was not borne 
upon the face of the Bill. If they did not 
choose to place upon the Bill the indul- 
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gences, other than pay, that were to be 
accorded to the troops, he could only say 
that hereafter he should not feel himself 
restrained from refusing to saddle the 
country with any expense asked upon the 
plea that when we called these men into 
our service we virtually bound the nation 
to deal with them in the way that might 
then be proposed. 

Mr. F, SCOTT said, he could not con- 
sent to saddle any parish in England or 
Scotland with which he was connected 
with additional burdens, the extent of 
which was unknown. If the noble Lord 
would not give an assurance as to how the 
burdens were to be disposed of, he should 
be forced to divide the Committee, in order 
to record his protest against this blind 
bargain being carried out. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he was not 
prepared to see the arsenals of the country 
committed to men of whose character they 
knew nothing. London was not prepared, 
and it would be a degradation to see the 
care of the Queen and the Royal Palaces 
committed to troops of whom the deserip- 
tion was not calculated to inspire confi- 
dence. Now that the Government had 
confessed their inability to give any infor- 
mation about those foreign troops, or as to 
what their character and conduct were 
likely to be, they could not expect that 
House to view their silence on this subject 
as other than a grave addition to their 
already serious objections to the Bill. 
He was firmly persuaded there would be 
throughout the country a most justifiable 
jealousy, unless the House of Commons 
were informed where those troops were to 
be located, or whether they were to be 
kept incamps. Then there was the great 
question of the right hon. Member for Ox- 
fordshire (Mr. Henley) as to whether in- 
cumbranees in the shape of families fol- 
lowing those troops were to be saddled 
upon those localities in which it might 
be decided to station them. 

Mr. WARNER said, he hoped that no 
barracks in this country would be given 
up to foreigners to the prejudice of the 
militia. There was throughout the coun- 
try a great prejudice against the Bill, and 
nothing but the extreme urgency of the 
case would induce the Government to pass 
it; nor would anything increase that pre- 
judice, and prevent the people’s getting - 
over it, so much as the giving up the bar- 
racks of manufacturing towns to foreign- 
ers. This was a question in which his 
constituents took a great interest. 
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Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said, that the 
Committee had now heard one hon. Gen- 
tleman say, ‘‘ Let foreigners by no means 
be placed in any of the arsenals of the 
country ;”” another exclaiming, ‘‘ Let them 
not be placed in any barracks in the ma- 
nufacturing districts!’’ and another, “‘ For 
God’s sake, don’t let them come into the 
rural districts!’ Now, it would be very 
difficult to say in what manner they were 
to be placed. His belief was that, al- 
though a prejudice had been raised, that 
prejudice would prove to be of a very tem- 
porary character. At first there existed a 
similar prejudice in 1804; but when it 
was seen, as it would be, that these troops 
were fighting bravely for us, a respect 
would be excited for them, and the people 
of England would be sorry to have enter- 
tained those prejudices. 

Mr. WHITESIDE said, he hoped that 
a provision would be introduced into the 
Bill to the effect that these foreign troops 
should not be allowed to advance into the 
country more than five miles from the 
coast. A similar limitation had existed 
in 1804, such was the constitutional jea- 
lousy of the period ; but, as the noble Lord 
had said, the progress of enlightenment 
and the increase of education ought to 
dispose the people of England to dispense 
with such a provision. If the noble Lord 
could have given any information at all 
about the character of the people he pro- 
posed to employ, he might with fairness 
have expected such a result. If those 
troops were to go to Ireland, he (Mr. 
Whiteside) would propose that they should 
be located in the poor houses nearest the 
coast, for, happily, those establishments 
were destitute of other tenants. 

Mr. WILKINSON said, it was assumed 
that these recruits were to be the scum of 
the earth, and they were called cutthroats 
- and assassins; but it seemed also to be 
admitted that, if they behaved as well as 
the German troops in our pay in the last 
war, then they were to be considered as 
respectable men. 

Mr. BANKES said, he wished to know 
if the Secretary at War meant to ask for 
power to billet these foreigners on the 
public ? 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, he 
really must ask the Committee to be rea- 
sonable. There were in all Bills certain 
details which only an executive could de- 
cide upon. Most of the questions that had 
been asked were questions that the military 
authorities could decide much better than 
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anybody else ; and it was to the Executive 
that must be left all those questions as to 
barracks, rank of officers, &c. As to that 
constitutional jealousy of which the hon. 
and learned Gentleman (Mr. Whiteside) 
spoke, which ordered in 1804 that foreign- 
ers should be quartered not more than five 
miles from the coast, that order was en- 
tirely disregarded, and such a provision at 
the present day might force the Executive 
to station troops in places where it would 
be most imprudent to have them. It would 
be the interest of whatever Government 
had the Bill to work to place the troops 
where the least prejudice would be excited 
by their presence, and he hoped the Com- 
mittee would not persist in confining the 
Government to expressions of opinion upon 
all those minute details. It was quite true 
that the Government did not pretend to 
give any accurate and definite description, 
or any minute detail, as to the forces for 
which they had only now obtained the con- 
sent of Parliament. There must be a pre- 
liminary to every step that was taken. 
Having got that preliminary, they would 
take their steps in accordance with the 
will of Parliament. When the Estimates 
came before the House, an account would 
have to be given of every step that had 
been taken, and the House would then 
have a full opportunity of criticising their 
conduct. 

CotoneL DUNNE said, he thought that 
the whole details of the Bill should have 
been matured before it was brought into 
Parliament. Of all classes in the country, 
the military class was the most opposed to 
the Bill. He wanted to know how they 
were to be placed relatively to those foreign 
soldiers—whether they were to have equal 
rank, or if they were to be commanded by 
them ? 

Mr. BENTINCK said, he should have 
been entirely of the opinion of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary at War, 
that details should be let alone for the 
present, if they had received any informa- 
tion as to what the men were to be, or as 
to their character or conduct, and where 
they were to be brought from ; but when 
they were refused all information, when 
they did not know whether these men were 
to be the most respectable people in Europe 
or the scum of the earth as some hon. 
Gentleman had termed them, he thought 
they should be wanting in duty to the 
country if they did not insist upon some 
clear statement, or if they did not resist 
the quartering of the men in places where 
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their presence might be extremely objec- 
tionable, he was therefore quite disposed 
to divide the Committee on the question. 

Mr. BANKES said, he thought that 
that question was not a trivial one which 
related to whether his fellow-subjects were 
to have foreigners billeted upon them 
against their will. With regard to our 
own army, those matters of detail were 
left to the Executive, but were annually 
brought before the House when the Mutiny 
Bill was considered. He could hardly 
think the Government were perfectly sin- 
cere in thinking they should carry the 
measure when he saw the manner in 
which it was drawn. - 

Mr. GROGAN said, he would suggest 
that the precedent of the former Act 
should be adopted, and that then it should 
be repealed, as formerly, when these troops 
had shown, by their good conduct, that 
they deserved the favourable eonsideration 
of the House. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, that 
no restriction of the kind spoken of had 
been inserted in the Act of 1804. It was 
very well for hon. Gentlemen to speak of 
the German legion as not a foreign legion. 
At the time that legion was instituted it 
was looked upon quite in the same way as 
the foreign legion now proposed, and the 
terms scum of the earth, mercenaries, 
hired assassins, &c., were applied to them 
then as they now were. The measure was 
then a very unpopular measure ; and yet 
there was no restriction imposed of the 
nature stated. 

Mr. WHITESIDE said, the right hon. 
Gentleman had not answered the question 
as to the billeting of foreigners in this 
country. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, he 
could only state the feelings of the Govern- 
ment ; and what earthly use could there 
be in billeting upon the country troops that 
were to be here only for a few weeks for 
the purpose of being drilled ? 

Mr. F. SCOTT said, that on a former 
occasion the foreign troops remained under 
canvass, and suffered there from hunger 
and exposure till the transports were ready 
to take them back to Hanover. In the 
following year Lord Chatham was prevail- 
ed upon by the German influence, which 
was paramount at the Court of George III. 
to pass a Bill enabling and enforcing the 
billeting of foreign troops on English fami- 
lies. In the year 1804 the legion was com- 
posed, not of foreigners brought here for 
the purpose, but, as stated in the preamble 
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of the Bill, of foreigners actually in the 
country at the time. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said, he must 
complain of this attempt to delay the pas- 
sage of the Bill. He had understood the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Buckinghamshire to admit that it was de- 
sirable for the public convenience that the 
Bill should go through Committee that 
night, and that the discussion on the 
third reading should be taken to-morrow. 
If the Bill were to be rejected, it ought to 
be immediately rejected ; but, if on the 
contrary, it were to become law, it was of 
the highest importance in the estimation 
of the Government that it should become 
so at once. What the object of this delay, 
therefore, could be he was at a loss to 
imagine. It had been asked whether these 
foreign troops were to consist of respect- 
able persons, or of the scum of the earth, 
but to that he could only reply that it 
would, of course, be the object of the Go- 
vernment to secure as far as possible the 
services of respectable persons; but it 
could scarcely be expected that they could 
bring men before that House with certifi- 
cates of character in theirhands. It was, 
in fact, a question which the House of 
Commons could not regulate, but which 
must be left to the discretion of the Ex- 
ecutive. He hoped that the Committee 
would not sanction this measure of delay, 
or decide in favour of a postponement. 

Mr. DISRAELI said, he did not think 
the noble Lord had drawn a correct in- 
ference from what he said. He had never 
consented that a Bill should go through 
Committee without discussion, or use his 
influence towards such a result. And in 
agreeing that the Bill should go into Com- 
mittee, he never had_any intention at all of 
controlling the debate, or preventing hon. 
Gentlemen taking, upon subjects of great 
importance, such views as they might 
think it their duty to do. In the present 
case a very important question had been 
mooted ; and he should be sorry if Her 
Majesty’s Ministers were not able to give 
a satisfactory answer to the Committee ; 
but he could not attempt to control the 
conduct of Gentlemen sitting on that side 
of the House, or prevent them expressing 
and acting upon their opinions. He had done 
what he could in order that the House 
might go into Committee, trusting that, in . 
Committee, the Government would be able 
to support their Bill. 

Mr. SPOONER said, he thought the 
noble Lord should not have said that hon. 
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I do not know the 
exact extent of the aid we have received 
in Austria ; but, from what we can gather 
by surmise from the amount of the Bill, 
I trust the operation has been a very con- 


Gentlemen were bringing on this subject 
merely to create delay. The question was 
should these foreigners be bilieted in the 
houses of our countrymen? A right to 
billet would exist unless it were restricted, 
for that right was in the Mutiny Act, under 
the clauses of which those persons would 
be brought. He could not give his consent 
to any measure which did not restrict 
that right in the case of these foreigners. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said, it had 
been already stated more than once that 
there was not the slightest occasion for 
asking such a question. Perhaps the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Bankes) would give 
notice of an Amendment containing his 
views for the third reading. 

Mr. BANKES said, he should prefer 
that the Government would write their 
own Bill. 

Clause agreed to; as were the remain- 
ing Clauses, House resumed, Bill reported 
without Amendment. 


WOODEN HUTS AND CLOTHING FOR THE 

ARMY IN THE CRIMEA—QUESTION. 

Sm GILBERT HEATHCOTE said, he 
begged to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary at War when the wooden 
houses for the troops in the Crimea might 
be expected to arrive, and whether any 
progress had been made in providing huts 
or shelter from any sources derived from 
the country itself? He also begged to ask 
when it was expected that the winter 
clothing for the troops would arrive in the 
Crimea ? 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT: In reply- 
ing to the questions of my hon. Friend, [ 
will answer him in the order they stand 
upon the paper. With respect to the 
wooden houses, we gave orders to have 
them constructed as soon as we received 
information from Lord Raglan that they 
would be required. A portion of them is 
at sea, and as far as I am able to form a 
guess that portion is at this moment at the 
Bosphorus. Day by day they are going 
out, but the numbers sent are not sufficient 
to hut the whole army. We have sent 
word by telegraph to Constantinople to 
Lord Stratford to procure as much mate- 
rials as possible there for constructing huts 
and to send them to Balaklava ; and Lord 
Raglan has sent to Sinope to purchase tim- 





ber there. We have sent by telegraph to | 


Lord Westmoreland to have huts construct- 
ed in Austria; and by the mail before | 
last we learned that an Austrian Lloyd | 
steamer had left Trieste with some of 


Mr. Spooner 


those huts on board. 


siderable one. With respect to the warm 
clothing, a considerable portion of it has 
arrived—a great portion is on sea—and a 
portion has not yet gone. The last letter 
I received from Lord Raglan stated that 
the warm clothing which had come by the 
ships was in process of distribution, and 
he hoped the result would be that the 
troops would be much more comfortable. 

Sir GILBERT HEATHCOTE said, he 
would also beg to ask whether any steps 
had been taken to do away with the differ- 
ence between the dress of the officers and 
privates, both in reference to their ordinary 
clothing, and that specially ordered for win- 
ter use in the Crimea? He asked the 
question in consequence of the great and 
disproportionate loss of officers in the late 
battles. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT: With re- 
gard to the clothing ordered for winter use 
we gave instructions to Lord Raglan—as 
many officers would be unable from the 
want of facilities for transport to obtain 
clothing—that he should have the power 
to issue clothing to the officers as well as 
to the men from the stock sent out, and 
so far as that is done they will be similar 
in appearance. With reference to the new 
pattern uniform, which is that by which 
the clothing of the regiments in the East 
will be made up next issue, the distinction 
between officers and men has been greatly 
minished. There will be no epaulette on 
the officer’s coat, and that which is now the 
most distinctive mark between the officer 
and private has been done away with. It 
has been stated by an officer who came 
from Balaklava that a misapprehension 
exists as to the officers having been picked 
off on account of their uniform. The fact 
is, that officers from the nature of their 
duty, are much more exposed than any 
other persons, especially mounted officers, 
who are more likely to catch the eye of 
marksmen, and who are more exposed than 
others. 

Sirk GILBERT HEATHCOTE: Will 
there be an undress uniform ? 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT: 
there is to be no undress uniform. 

The House adjourned at half after eight 
o’elock. 


I think 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, December 22, 1854. 
Minvres.] Pusuic Birr.—3* Militia. 


THE PUBLIC DEBT:—SAVINGS BANKS. 
Lorpv MONTEAGLE moved for re- 
turns :—respecting deficiency Bills ; Sales 
or Purchases of Stock by the Bank, or by 
the National Debt Commissioners ; of Bal- 
ances in the Exchequer ; of Additions, or 
Reductions from the National Debt; and 
of Surplus Revenue certified to the Na- 
tional Debt Commissioners—from the 5th 
April, 1854, to the 5th January, 1855. 
The noble Lord said that the returns he 
now moved for were in continuation of 
papers which had already been laid before 
Parliament. They were explanatory of 
the state of the Public Debt, and of the 
operations which had taken place in rela- 
tion to that branch of the public service. 
In one of the morning papers of that 
day an opinion was attributed to himself 
which he wished entirely to disavow. It 
arose apparently from a misapprehension 
of what he had said on a former occasion 
with reference to the power given by the 
Exchequer Bonds bill to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer of converting deposits in 
savings banks into Exchequer bills, and af- 
terwards funding them. The article in 
question related to the subject of savings 
banks, and after referring to an opinion 
pronounced in the House of Commons, it 
attributed to a right hon. Gentleman there 
a statement that a measure which had 
been passed on the subject of savings 
banks had diminished the security of 
savings bank depositors, and it went on to 
state that he (Lord Monteagle) had in that 
House expressed a similar opinion, or that 
he had practically expressed an opinion 
that the interest of depositors in savings 
banks had been materially affected by the 
measure of the Government. Now not 
only had he not expressed ary such 
opinion, but he had expressed an opinion 
directly the reverse. He was not aware 
he had used any words calculated to alarm 
the depositors in savings banks, and if he 
had done so it was entirely by inadvert- 
ence. What he stated, or what he 
meant to have stated, was, that he could 
not for a moment apprehend the probability 
of loss to the depositors of the money 
which had been invested, and that if there 
was a loss that loss would accrue to the 
State. The state of the law was this— 
the public acted as the banker of the 
persons who made those deposits, The 
depositors had a book in which their depo- 
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sits were entered exactly such as their 
Lordships might have in which the moneys 
they paid to their bankers appeared, and 
the Government was responsible for those 
deposits. Whatever the Government 
might choose to do in relation to the in- 
vestment of these funds was a matter for 
themselves to consider, and in no shape 
affected the depositors. The invariable 
usage had been to invest in the public se- 
eurities, Accounts had been called for 
which showed that, at the price of the 
day, the amount of assets in the public 
securities was not equal to the amount of 
liabilities with which they were charged, 
but he must be very ignorant who ima- 
gined that the apparent deficiency, direct 
or indirect, affected the interest of the de- 
positors, because the Savings Banks Act 
gave the depositors the full amount of prin- 
cipal and interest. The accounts of the 
savings banks were made up in November, 
and generally presented to Parliament in 
March or April. He suggested that they 
should be put into such a shape as that 
they could be presented when Parliament 
met after the recess. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, there was no 
objection to the production of these returns. 
He was bound to state that his recollection 
of what passed in the House on the ocea- 
sion referred to entirely coincided with the 
statement of the noble Lord. There was 
a great objection in principle to the prac- 
tice that had been adopted by different 
Chancellors of the Exchequer of selling 
out stock belonging to the savings banks 
and purchasing Exchequer bills with it, and 
then funding the Exchequer bills, thereby 
adding to the public debt without coming 
to Parliament for express authority to do 
so. With regard to the accounts he would 
make inquiry whether they could be pre- 
sented by the time Parliament met again. 

Returns ordered to be laid before the 
House. 

House adjourned till to-morrow. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, December 22, 1854. 
Minutes.] Pusurc Brits.—1° Savings Banks 
and Friendly Societies Investments; Fairs 

and Markets (Ireland). 
2° Common Law Procedure Act Amendment 


(Ireland), 
3° Enlistment of Foreigners. 


TEA DUTY—THE WAR. 
Tue CHANCELLOR or tnt EXCHE- 
QUER: I take this opportunity of giving 
a notice which is of a somewhat unusual 
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character probably, but which I trust the 
House will consider justifiable under the 
circumstances of the case. _It is a notice 
to the effect that, without giving any other 
intimation whatever, or holding out any 
presumption that there is any intention on 
the part of the Government to propose any 
other financial measure of any other kind, 
it is the intention of the Government, in 
the event of the continuance of the war, 
when the time shall arrive for making the 
financial statement for 1855, that the duty 
on tea, instead of progressively falling un- 
til it shall reach ls. per pound, shall con- 
tinue at the rate at which it now stands, of 
ls. 6d. It is on account of the enactment 
of the House being of such a long date, 
and that diminution of duty having been so 
long looked forward to, that the Govern- 
ment have thought it right to give this 
early notice of their intention to make this 
alteration in the law. 


UNSTAMPED PUBLICATIONS. 

Mr. BRIGHT said, he begged to 
call the attention of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to a little paper which he held 
in his hand, and which was _ printed 
on one side by Thomas Stephenson, 
Wheeler-gate, Nottingham. _It contained 
an article headed ‘* Taxes on Knowledge,” 
and also contained latest intelligence from 
Hamburgh, and extracts from the Moni- 
teur. The proprietor stated that recently, 
before going to press, he was served with a 
writ by the Solicitor of Inland Revenue 
for the publication of intelligence connect- 
ed with the war, and what he complained 
of was that telegraph notices should be al- 
lowed to be published with all kinds of in- 
telligence, while the Government would 
not allow a paper of that kind to be pub- 
lished. It was not a periodical sheet, for 
it came out some days, and some days it 
did not come out—it did not come out in a 
series ; and he conceived that whereas the 
clubs at the West End obtained publica- 
tions on a single sheet by telegraph, he 
should be exempted from any interference 
on the part of the Government. He (Mr. 
Bright) would not ask the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer what he intended to do in 
reference to this subject, but what he wish- 
ed to do was to bring under his notice the 
annoyance to which honest citizens were 
put in various parts of the country who 
were endeavouring to enlighten the coun- 
try as to how the great operations of the 
war were conducted, with respect to some 
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| they were not conducted at all. He there- 
| fore called the attention of the Chancellor 
‘of the Exchequer to the subject, in the 
_ hope that he would prevent anything being 
| done to annoy and throw expense on this 
individual, who was endeavouring to in- 
form the public as to the events that were 
taking place. 


GOOD-CONDUCT MONEY—QUESTION, 

Mr. APSLEY PELLATT said, he 
begged to ask the Secretary at War whe- 
ther a corporal having good-conduct money 
in addition to his usual pay, would be de- 
prived of that allowance on his promotion 
to the rank of sergeant, so that his aggre- 
gate pay might be reduced below what he 
had previously enjoyed as a corporal ; if 
so, what were the reasons, and whether 
Government contemplated a remedy for 
such apparent injustice ? a 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, that 
when the good-conduct warrant was intro- 
duced by Lord Howick (now Earl Grey) 
good-conduct pay was given to privates 
and corporals in lieu of the additional pay 
to which they would be entitled for length 
of service. As sergeants had no additional 
pay on that account, there was, of course, 
nothing to commute as in the case of the 
corporals and privates. It was perfectly true 
that under the good-conduct warrant there 
might be eases in which a sergeant might 
receive a less amount of pension than he 
would have done had he remained a corpo- 
ral, and had received the additional pay. 
His (Mr. Herbert’s) attention had been 
called to the subject in consequence of a 
case which had arisen at Chelsea; and he 
had in consequence drawn up an alteration 
in the warrant, which would be immedi- 
ately promulgated. 


PUBLIC-HOUSES IN SCOTLAND— 
QUESTION. 

Mr. COWAN said, he wished to ask the 
right hon. and learned Lord Advocate if he 
had any reason to believe that the Act for 
the Better Regulation of Publichouses in 
Scotland, passed in 1853, had been fairly 
put in operation within the Royalty and 
under the jurisdiction of the Magistrates of 
the City of Edinburgh ; if he had received 
any complaints that, beyond those bounds, 
and in the Sheriffs Courts and Justice of 
Peace Courts, this law was virtually a dead 
letter ; and whether, in this case, it was his 
intention to apply a remedy, or to introduce 
any legislative measure in order to secure 
a more fair and uniform administration of 





of which he thought it would be better if 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer 


the Statute referred to ? 
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Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, the 
question was so worded as scarcely to ad- 
mit of a categorical answer, but he had no 
reason to think the Act was not fairly put 
in operation within the Royalty of the City 
of Edinburgh. No doubt there had been 
complaints that beyond the Royalty there 
had been no prosecutions under the Act ; 
but the fact was that neither the sheriffs 
nor the justices could put the Act in force. 
Jt was an Act under which private inform- 
ers alone were entitled to prosecute ; and 
if the Procurators Fiscal prosecuted, they 
did so as private informers and at their 
own expense. There was no obligation 
upon them to initiate proceedings. With 
regard to the last part of the question— 
namely, whether he proposed to introduce 
a legislative measure on the subject, he 
had to state that this Act stood in exactly 
the same position as other Statutes now in 
operation in Scotland, and with regard to 
which it was a matter for serious conside- 
ration whether any alteration should be 
made in them or not. 


THE SLAVE TRADE—CUBA— QUESTION. 

Sm GEORGE PECHELL said, he 
begged to ask the noble Lord the Presi- 
dent of the Council if any information had 
been received that the new Government in 
Spain had given effect to those decrees 
relative to the abolition of the slave trade 
and the registration of slaves in the Island 
of Cuba which were issued about the 
month of June last? Also, whether the 
number of our cruisers on the coasts of 
Cuba had been increased, as was promised 
last Session, and in conformity with the 
Report of the Select Committee on slave- 
trade treaties. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: In answer to 
the question of my hon. and gallant 
Friend, I have to say that the late Gover- 
nor of Cuba did certainly put in execution 
these decrees with great zeal. With regard 
to the new governor, General Concha, we 
have not hitherto received at the Foreign 
Office any account of his proceedings so as 
to enable us to give information to the 
House on the subject; but on quitting 
Madrid in August last he gave assurances 
to Lord Howden, our ambassador there, 
that in everything relating to the fraudulent 
admission of negroes, the British Govern- 
ment would find in him a vigorous and un- 
compromising enemy to the slave-trader, 
and one determined to enforce the slave 
treaties which had been entered into be- 
tween Spain and this country. I trust that 
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General Concha, who holds very high 
character, will maintain that promise, and 
so execute those treaties. With regard to 
the number of cruisers I am not able to 
give a particular reply to the question, but 
I have no doubt my right hon. Friend (Sir 
J. Graham) can. 

Sir JAMES GRAHAM: With respect 
to that part of the question of the hon. and 
gallant Member for Brighton I have to 
state that since the end of the Session the 
squadron under the command of Admiral 
Fanshawe has been greatly augmented, 
and his attention has been particularly 
called to the importance of using every 
exertion for the suppression of the slave 
trade on the coast of Cuba. What the 
present distribution of the force may be I 
cannot say, as the largest discretion is left 
to the admiral on the station. But I am 
sure that if General Concha’s co-operation 
which my noble Friend trusted would be 
brought into play, it would be infinitely 
more effectual for the suppression of the 
slave trade than any augmentation of 
cruisers which we could command. 


THE PORT OF MEMEL—QUESTION. 

Mr. DISRAELI: I wish, Sir, to ask a 
question of Her Majesty’s Government, 
which I put to-day without notice, as I 
may not have an opportunity of doing so 
to-morrow. It is, whether Her Majesty’s 
Ministers have received any official account 
of the blockade of the port of Memel by 
Russian gun-boats ? 

Si JAMES GRAHAM: Sir, so far as 
I have received any accounts I have every 
reason to believe that no such blockade has 
been estsblished. I have received informa- 
tion from Admiral Chads, dated Elsineur, 
December 15, stating that up to that date 
Her Majesty’s cruisers were still in the 
Baltic, to the north of Bornholm; and I 
have no reason to believe that any Russian 
ships of war have appeared off Memel ; 
and least of all do I believe that they have 
instituted a blockade, not only of a neutral, 
but a friendly Power. 


ENLISTMENT OF FOREIGNERS BILL. 

Order for Third Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
” That the Bill be now read the third 
time.”’ 

Sir EDWARD DERING said, he rose 
to move the Amendment of which he had 
given notice, namely, that the Bill be read 
a third time that day six months. In 
doing so he trusted he should be acquitted 
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of the presumption of a responsibility which | own strength, to uphold national honour 
would devolve with so much more propriety | and national interests—an acknowledg- 
on many hon. Members sitting around him; | ment that was totally inconsistent with 
but having been generally requested to elicit | our condition as one of the great Powers 
the opinion of the House on the question | of Europe—before they were called on to 
that this Bill be read a third time, he felt that | make this assertion, they had a right to 
he ought to let his private inclination give | demand from Government evidence much 
place to his sense of public duty ; and he! stronger than they had yet produced, that 
therefore had now only to ask the kindness | they were yielding only to the pressure of 
and indulgence of the House whilst he} overwhelming and unavoidable necessity. 
proceeded briefly and succinctly to state| He contended not only that there was no 
the grounds on which he now asked the | necessity for calling in the aid of foreign 
House to arrest the further progress of | troops, but that, even if it should be ad- 
this measure. Before he entered into the | mitted we were obliged to look for as- 
discussion, he wished to draw the attention | sistance elsewhere than at home, there 
of the House to the very unsatisfactory | were other resources within our reach 
nature of the replies which were given by | which were equally available, and the em- 
the Government yesterday, in Committee, ployment of which would be in no degree 
to those questions that were very perti-| repugnant to the great mass of the people. 
nently and appropriately put to them by | The alleged ground on which the measure 
the right hon. Member for Oxfordshire} was brought forward was the want of 
(Mr. Henley). That right hon. Gentleman | trained troops. Now, he entirely and 
pointed out to them that, unless some spe-| heartily concurred in the desire that we 
cial provision were made for the foreign! should lose no time in reinforcing our 
troops which it was proposed by this mea-| troops in the Crimea. But the Bill, as it 
sure to introduce into the kingdom, they | now stood, did not carry out the object 
might fall as a burden upon the parishes in| they had in view. The Government did 
which they were situated, as casual poor. | not propose by this Bill to enter into any 
The noble Lord the President of the Coun- | treaty with foreign States, as was done on 
cil admitted the correctness of the law as | former occasions, for the aid of large bodies 
interpreted by his (Sir E. Dering’s) right | of men ready equipped and officered. That 
hon. Friend, but went no further than to | would be a straightforward mode of ac- 
state the propriety of providing some spe-| tion, and, as an hon. Gentleman opposite 
cial provision for those men would be taken | had said, would be in accordance with all 
into consideration. Now, he considered | the recognised principles of international 
that those hon. Members who, like himself,| law. But by this Bill they were about to 
had reluctantly voted for the second read- | pursue a course that was entirely unprece- 
ing of the Bill, would think that it was the | dented. They were aware that the minor 
duty of the Government to have considered | States of Germany were not at liberty, 
fully beforehand all those details, and to! without the consent of the Diet, to commit 
have placed themselves in a position to| any act that was tantamount to a declara- 
give a full and ample explanation as to the tion of war against a foreign Power; and, 
manner in which they were prepared to) therefore, in order to get over this diffi- 
carry out this measure. He wished, at! culty, the Bill proposed to levy men with 
the outset, to state that he entirely con-| the consent, he apprehended—or, as he 
eurred in the opinion which had been ex-| might almost eall it, the connivance—of 
pressed by several hon. Gentlemen oppo-| the Sovereigns, but not with the cog- 
site as to the constitutional objections} nisance of the Diet. Te had been told 
urged against this measure. At the same} that it was the custom in Germany, after 
time, he entertained no constitutional jea-|the Landwehr had completed their period 
lousy whatever in looking forward to the/ of service, to grant them a passport for 
establishment of certain depdts for foreign | purposes of emigration, and that the effect 
troops in this country. The explanations | of that passport was, de facto, to dena- 
given, that they were only to be used for} turalise them. He would not stop to ask 
purposes of training, was, to his mind, per- | how far it would be a dignified proceeding 
fectly satisfactory. The objection he took | to get hold of these men, or how far it 
to the measure came from a very different | might be in the power of the Diet to offer 
source. Before the House gave their as- | very serious impediments to the raising of 





sent to a Bill which involved an acknow- | a large body of troops, it being understood 
ledgment that they were unable, by their | that the object of raising these troops was 
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to employ them in the war in which we 
were engaged. But, assuming that the 
Government should succeed in smuggling 
out of Germany 10,000 men, it still was 
somewhat singular that no intimation what- 
ever had been given by the Government 
or by anybody else as to the time which 
would be consumed before bringing these 
men into the field. Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters had had, as yet, according to their own 
declarations, no communication with any 
foreign Power on the subject, and, conse- 
quently, negotiations had yet to be com- 
menced. Now, the experience of the last 
year had shown that diplomatic transac- 
tions in Germany did not proceed with any 
great rapidity. Still, supposing all nego- 
tiations at an end, and that the consent of 
the German Powers had been obtained, 
they would then have to go through the 
process of enlisting officers and men scat- 
tered throughout a vast extent of terri- 
tory, and then proceed to convey them to 
the resting place prepared for them in this 
country. Now, these were distinct opera- 
tions, each of which would consume a great 
deal of time—so much so that he could 
hardly imagine the most sanguine of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite believed that the 
10,000 men could be placed in the depdts 
before a period of three months; after 
which, what between arming them, cloth- 
ing them, organising them, and fitting 
then for foreign service, a similar period 
must elapse before they could take the 
field. He would ask, then, what did they 
gain in point of time by substituting foreign 
mereenaries for the British soldier. And 
here he would observe, that in using the 
term foreign mercenary, he had not the 
smallest wish to speak disparagingly of 
the soldiers of Germany. No Gentleman 
that had addressed the House in acknow- 
ledgment of the high merits of the German 
Legion during the last war was more will- 
ing than himself to give those distinguish- 
ed soldiers his meed of praise. Indeed, 
so far from having any pitiful feeling as 
to fighting side by side with foreigners, he 
could wish that, if the troops to be employ- 
ed were of the same stamp as the King’s 
German Legion, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had called upon the House to grant 
them permission to embody four times the 
number they had asked for. The fact was, 
however, these mercenaries would be of 
very different materials. He might be 
told that the German Legion was not ori- 
ginally composed of Hanoverians, and that 
the men were not all subject to the same 
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Sovereign as the English. The House 
had been reminded the other night by the 
noble Lord the Secretary for the Home 
Department of the Chasseurs Britanniques, 
of the Corsican Legion, and other foreign 
corps; and the noble Lord triumphantly 
observed, that the men composing them 
were not subjects of the British Sovereign. 
Nevertheless, he would ask, were not those 
men united with the people of this country 
by a common cause, common ties, and 
common sympathies ? and they were fight- 
ing against a common enemy—that great 
Emperor who overrun, with the exception 
of this country, the whole of Europe. But 
what tie or sympathy would the men now 
proposed to be enlisted have with the 
people of this country ? Only that arising 
from the payment of a pecuniary reward. 
They must necessarily be devoid of those 
sentiments of patriotism and public spirit 
which animate the soldiers of France and 
England, and which never could be enter- 
tained by men whose feelings were not 
in some way involved in the struggle. 
He contended, that, within as short a pe- 
riod as would be required to send these 
10,000 foreigners from this country, an 
equal number of British trained troops 
eould be procured. The noble Lord the 
President of the Council said the other 
night, that the Government were short by 
20,000 men of the number voted by Par- 
liament. He must confess that he heard 
that statement with regret and astonish- 
ment. He was astonished to hear such a 
statement from the noble Lord, of whom 
it might be said that discretion and pru- 
dence were among his great characteris- 
ties. He could conceive nothing more 
gratifying to the Emperor of Russia than 
to hear from so high an authority that our 
powers of recruiting were almost exhaust- 
ed. All he could say was, that the Seere- 
tary at War, if he did not get men quickly 
enough, was bound to use all the means in 
his power to make the military service 
more attractive. If the soldiers’ allow- 
ances were not sufficient to induce men to 
enlist, the Government ought to apply to 
that House, and there was no man, in or 
out of the House, who would not liberally 
respond to the appeal. The Government 
complained that, wanting men of twenty- 
five years of age, they could not get them 
at the present bounty. Now, he thought 
that the sternest economist would say that, 
at such a moment as this, it would be an 
economical investment of capital to give 
even double bounty. They might rely on 
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it that, if they only stimulated the military 
ardour of the country by holding out suit- 
able rewards, present and future, they 
would have thousands upon thousands of 
men readily offering themselves as_re- 
eruits. The right hon. Secretary at War 
had talked about recruits and the time it 
took to make an infantry soldier, but 
the hon. Member for Hertfordshire (Sir 
E. B. Lytton) justly pointed to the be- 
haviour of the recruits at the Alma and 
at Inkerman, and the hon. Baronet 
might also have referred to the mate- 
rials of which the battalions that stood 
the shock at Waterloo were composed. It 
was not the veteran heroes of the Penin- 
sula who stood the shock of that great day. 
It should ever be recollected, to the honour 
and immortal glory of those engaged in 
that great battle, that the brunt of the en- 
gagement was borne by raw recruits, for 
the first time engaged in action. Other 
means besides the present Bill for obtain- 
ing aid had been referred to; and as by 
treaty this country was now engaged to 
protect Austria in case she should be at- 
tacked by Russia, he might hope that, in 
return, the result of the deliberations 
which, in conformity with an article in 
that treaty, were to take place within a 
week of the present time, would be to 
place an ample quota of her veteran and 
gallant troops at our disposal. He con- 
fessed, however, that he had no very great 
reliance on any active co-operation on the 
part of Austria, for, after all that had 
assed, his fears surpassed his hopes. But 
Re asked, why should they not endeavour 
to organise Turkish troops—our natural 
allies, and the natural enemies of Rus- 
sia? Why should they not endeavour 
to organise them in the same way as on a 
previous occasion they had organised the 
Portuguese Legion? The campaign of Silis- 
tria showed that, if they were well officered 
and led they would prove equal to any emer- 
gency. The Secretary at War the other 
night, he thought, went rather out of his 
way to throw a passing sneer upon the 
Turks, and argued that because they were 
celebrated for fighting well behind stone 
walls, ergo, they could not fight except 
behind such protection. Now it struck 
him that that observation laid the right 
hon. Gentleman open to the same rebuke 
he administered to the hon. Member for 
Hertfordshire for having spoken disparag- 
ingly of the German Legion and of the 
people in alliance with the country. There 
would be this incidental advantage in or- 
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ganising a large Turkish foree—that it 
would be of incalculable service, after the 
termination of the present war, for the 
defence of the integrity and independence 
of the Turkish Empire. The House would 
also recollect that this country had an 
inexhaustible fund of men to draw from, 
not only in the Indian army, but also in 
the Indian population, who were capable 
of the most brilliant deeds when organised 
and led by men of courage and energy 
like Major Edwardes. After the long dis- 
cussion which had taken place on this 
subject, he felt it difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to touch on any ground whieh had 
not already been gone over, and He had, 
therefore, confined his remarks to prac- 
tical points. He hoped, therefore, that in 
moving the postponement of the considera- 
tion of this Bill for six months he should 
not be taunted with acting in a factious 
or hostile manner towards the Govern- 
ment, which on many occasions he had 
been in the habit of supporting. There 
was no difference between the two sides of 
the House as to the absolute necessity of 
carrying on the war with all possible 
vigour and energy, The difference was 
only as to the means, and he had endea- 
voured to show that the measure before 
the House was totally inapplicable for the 
purpose, and that, while it was very de- 
pressing and dispiriting to our country- 
men, it would greatly increase the con- 
fidence of Russia, and thus considerably 
retard the period when we might enjoy 
the blessings of peace. He had also en- 
deavoured to show that the Government, 
by acting towards the British soldier with 
a liberal and generous spirit, which would 
meet with a response throughout the whole 
length and breadth of the land, would be 
able to send from this country army after 
army composed of men having the same 
sympathies as those who fought on the 
fields of Alma and Inkerman, and in 
whom that House and the country would 
be disposed to place unbounded confidence, 
knowing that each and all of them would 
be proud, freely and fearlessly, to pour 
out the last drop of their blood in the de- 
fence of national honour and national in- 
terest. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘ now,’’ and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words ‘‘ upon this day six 
months.”’ 

Question proposed, “that the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 
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Mr. COBDEN: If I ask permission, 
Sir, to enlarge a little the scope of our 
discussion, I have, at all events, this ex- 
cuse, that the subject-matter more techni- 
cally before the House has been already 
very ably and fully discussed. There is 
another reason why the question may be 
viewed in a more general way as affecting 
the conduct of the Government in carrying 
on the war and conducting negotiations ; 
namely, that we have heard several hon. 
Members publicly declare that they refuse 
to entertain the matter now before the 
House on its merits, but persist in voting 
in respect to it, contrary to their own opi- 
nions, and simply as a question of conti- 
dence in the Government. I must say, 
among all the evils which I attach to a 
state of war, not the least considerable 
is that it has so demoralising a tendency 
as this on the representative system. We 
are called on to give votes contrary to our 
conscience, and to allow those votes to be 
recorded where the explanation would not 
often appear to account for them. It was 
stated the other night by the noble Lord 
the Member for the City of London, that 
proposals for peace had been made on the 
part of Russia, through Vienna, upon cer- 
tain bases, which have been pretty fre- 
quently before the world under the term of 
the ‘four points.’”’ Now, I wish to draw 
attention to that subject, but, before I do 
so, let me premise that I do not intend to 
say one word with respect to the origin of 
this unhappy war. 1 intend to start from 
the situation in which we now find our- 
selves, and I think it behoves this House 
to express an opinion upon that situation. 
l avow myself in favour of peace on the 
terms announced by Her Majesty’s Mi- 
nister, At all events, hon. Members will 
see the absolute necessity, if the war is to 
goon, and if we are to have a war of in- 
vasion by land against Russia, of carrying 
it on in a different spirit and on a different 
seale from that in which the operations 
have hitherto been conducted. I think 
both sides of the House occupy common 
ground in this respect; for we shall all re- 
cognise the propriety and necessity of dis- 
cussing this important and critical ques- 
tion. Before I offer an opinion on the de- 
sirability of concluding peace on these four 
points, it will be necessary to ask what 
was the object stated for the war ? I merely 
ask this as a matter of fact, and not with 
a view of arguing the question. It has 
been one of my difficulties, in arguing 
this question out of doors with friends or 
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strangers, that I rarely find any intelligi- 
ble agreement as to the object of the war. 
I have met with very respectable and well 
educated men, who have told me that the 
object of the war was to open the Black 
Sea to all merchant vessels. That cer- 
tainly could not be the object, for the Black 
Sea was already as free to all merchant 
vessels as the Baltic. I have met with 
officers who said that the object was to 
open the Danube and to allow the ships of 
all nations to go up that river. The object 
certainly could not be that, for the traffic 
in the Danube had, during the last twenty 
years, multiplied nearly tenfold, and the 
ships of all nations have free access there. 
I have heard it stated and applauded at 
public meetings, that we were at war be- 
cause we haye a treaty with the Sultan 
binding us to defend the integrity and in- 
dependence of his empire. I remember 
that at a most excited public meeting at 
Leicester, the first resolution, moved by a 
very intelligent gentleman, declared that 
we were bound by the most solemn trea- 
ties with the Sultan to defend the integ- 
rity and independence of the Turkish Em- 
pire. Now, Lord Aberdeen has even os- 
tentatiously announced in the House of 
Lords, for the instruction, I suppose, of 
such gentlemen as I have referred to, that 
we had no treaty before the present war 
binding us to defend the Sultan or his do- 
minions. Another and greater cause of 
the popularity of the war out of doors has 
been, no doubt, the idea that it is for 
the freedom and independence of nations. 
There has been a strong feeling that Rus- 
sia has not only absorbed and oppressed 
certain nationalities, but is the prime agent 
by which Austria perpetuates her domina- 
tion over communities averse to her rule. 
I should say that this class was fairly re- 
presented by my lamented and noble Friend 
the late Member for Marylebone, from 
whom I differed entirely in reference to 
his views on the question of interference 
with foreign countries, but for whose pri- 
vate virtues and disinterested conduct and 
boundless generosity I always entertained 
the greatest veneration and respect. The 
late Lord Dudley Stuart for twenty years 
fairly represented the popular feeling out 
of doors, which was directed especially 
against the Emperor of Russia, and the 
popular sympathies, which were cen- — 
tred mainly on those territories which 
lie contiguous to the Russian Empire. I 
used sometimes to tell that noble Lord 
jocularly, that his sympathies were geo- 
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graphical—that they extended to all coun- 
tries, from the Baltic to the Black Sea, 
bordering on Russia; that if the Poles, 
Hungarians, Moldavians, or Wallachians 
were in trouble or distress, he was sure to 
be in that House the representative of 
their wrongs; or if any unhappy indivi- 
duals from those countries were refugees 
from oppression in this country they were 
sure to go instantly to him for relief and 
protection. Lord D. Stuart represented a 
great amount of the public sympathy in 
this country with respect to nationalities, 
as it is termed; but I ask, whether the 
ground on which the public impression is 
founded—that we are going to war to aid 
the Poles, Hungarians, Moldavians, or 
Wallachians, has not been entirely delu- 
sive; and whether it may not be ranked 
with the other notions about opening the 
Black Sea, or a treaty with the Sultan 
and about the Danube not being free to 
the flags of all nations? I ask.whether 
all these grounds have not been equally 
delusive? The first three grounds never 
had an existence at all, and, as to setting 
up oppressed nationalities, the Government 
certainly never intended to go to war for 
that object. To set myself right with 
those hon. Gentlemen who profess to have 
great regard for liberty everywhere, I beg 
to state that I yield to no one in sympathy 
for those who are struggling for freedom 
in any part of the world ; but I will never 
sanction an interference which shall go to 
establish this or that nationality by force 
of arms, because that invades a principle 
which I wish to carry out in the other di- 
rection—the prevention of all foreign in- 
terference with nationalities for the sake 
of putting them down. Therefore, while 
I respect the motives of those Gentlemen, 
I cannot act with them. This admission, 
however, I freely make, that were it likely 
to advance the cause of liberty, of consti- 
tutional freedom, and national indepen.- | 
dence, it would be a great inducement to | 
me to acquiesce in the war, or, at all events, 
I should see in it something like a ecompen- 
sation for the multiplied evils which attend 
a state of war. And now we come to 
what is called the statesman’s ground for 
this war, which is that it is undertaken to 
defend the Turkish Empire against the en- 
eroachments of Russia—as a part of the | 
scheme, in fact, for keeping the several 
States of Europe within those limits in 
which they are at present circumscribed. 
This has been stated as a ground for ear- 
rying on the present war with Russia ; but 
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I must say this view of the case has been 
very much mixed up with magniloquent 
phraseology which has tended greatly to 
embarrass the question. The noble Lord 
the member for the City of London was 
the first, I think, to commence these mag- 
niloquent phrases, in a speech at Greenock 
about last August twelvemonths, in which 
he spoke of our duties to mankind and to 
the whole world, and he has often talked 
since of this war as one intended to pro- 
tect the liberties of all Europe and of the 
civilised world. I remember, too, the 
phrases which the noble Lord made use of 
at acity meeting, where he spoke of our 
being}‘ engaged in a just and necessary 
war for no immediate advantage of our 
own, but for the defence of our ancient 
ally and for the maintenance of the inde- 
pendence of Europe.’’ Well I have a 
word to say to the noble Lord on that sub- 
ject. Now we are placed to the extreme 
west of a continent, numbering some 
200,000,000 inhabitants, and the theory is, 
that there is great danger from a growing 
eastern Power which threatens to overrun 
the continent, to inflict upon it another 
deluge like that of the Goths anc Vandals, 
and to eclipse the light of civilisation in 
the darkness of barbarism. But if that 
theory be correct, does it not behove the 
people of the continent to take some part 
in pushing back that deluge of barbarism ? 
I presume it is not intended that England 
should be the Anacharsis Cloots of Europe ; 
but that, at all events, if we are to fight for 
everybody, those at least who are in the 
greatest danger will join with us in resist- 
ing ‘the commonenemy. I am convinced, 
however, that all this declamation about 
the independence of Europe and the de- 
fence of civilisation will by-and-bye dis- 
appear. I take it for granted, then, that 
the statesman’s object in this war is to 
defend Turkey against the encroachments 
of Russia, and so to set a barrier against 
the aggressive ambition of that great em- 
pire. That is the language of the Queen’s 
Speech. But have we not accomplished 
that object, I would ask—have we not 
arrived at that point ?— have we not ef- 
fected all that was proposed in the Queen’s 
Speech? Russia is now no longer within the 
Turkish territory ; she has renounced all 
idea of invading Turkey, and now, as we 
are told by the noble Lord, there have been 
put forward certain proposals from Russia 
which are to serve as the bases of peace. 
Now, what are those proposals? In the 
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over the Christians by the five great 
Powers; there is to be a joint guarantee 
for the rights and privileges of the Princi- 
palities ; there is to be a revision of the 
rule laid down in 1841 with regard to the 
entrance of ships of war into the Bosphorus, 
and the Danube is to be free to all nations. 
These are the propositions that are made 
for peace, as we are told by the noble 
Lord, and it is competent for us, I think, 
as a House of Commons, to offer an opinion 
as to the desirability of a treaty on those 
terms. My first reason for urging that we 
should entertain those proposals is, that 
we are told that Austria and Prussia have 
agreed to them. Those two Powers are 
more interested in this quarrel than Eng- 
land and France can be. Upon that sub- 
ject I will quote the words of the noble 
Lord the Member for Tiverton, uttered in 
February last. The noble Lord said— 
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“We knew that Austria and Prussia had an 
interest in the matter more direct and greater 
than had either France or England. To Austria 
and Prussia it is a vital matter—a matter of ex- 
istence, because if Russia were either to appro- 
priate any large portion of the Turkish territory, 
or even to reduce Turkey to the condition of a 
mere dependent State, it must be manifest to any 
man who casts a glance over the map of Europe, 
and who looks at the geographical position of 
these two Powers with regard to Russia and 
Turkey, that any considerable accession of power 
on the part of Russia in that quarter must be 
fatal to the independence of action of both Austria 
and Prussia.” [3 Hansard, exxx, 1033.] 


I entirely concur with the noble Lord in 
his view of the interest which Austria and 
Prussia have in this quarrel, and what I 
want to ask is this—why should we seek 
greater guarantees and stricter engage- 
ments from Russia than those with which 
Austria and Prussia are content? They 
lie on the frontier of this great Empire, 
and they have more to fear from its power 
than we can have; no Russian invasion 
can touch us until it has passed over them; 
and is it likely if we fear, as we say we do, 
that Western Europe will be overrun by 
Russian barbarism—is it likely, I say, that 
Austria and Prussia would be the first to 
suffer, would not be as sensible to that 
danger as we can be? Ought we not 
rather to take it as a proof that we have 
somewhat exaggerated the danger which 
threatens Western Europe when we find 
that Austria and Prussia are not so alarm- 
ed at it as we are? They are not greatly 


concerned about the danger, I think, or 
else they would join with England and 
France in a great battle to push it back. 
If, then, Austria and Prussia are ready to 
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accept these proposals, why should not we 
be? Do you-suppose that, if Russia 
really meditated an attack upon Germany 
—that if she had an idea of annexing the 
smallest portion of German territory, with 
only 100,000 inhabitants of Teutonic blood, 
all Germany would not be united as one 
man to resist her? Is there not a 
strong national feeling in that Germanic- 
race —are they not nearly 40,000,000 
in number—-are they not the most intelli- 
gent, the most instructed, and have they 
not proved themselves the most patriotic 
people in Europe ? and if they are not dis- 
satisfied, why should we stand out for 
better conditions, and why should we make 
greater efforts and greater sacrifices to ob- 
tain peace than they? I may be told that 
the people and the Governments of Ger- 
many are not quite in harmony on these 
points. [‘*Hear, hear !”’] Hon. Gentlemen 
who cheer ought to be cautious, I think, 
how they assume that Governments do not 
represent their people. How would you 
like the United States to accept that doctrine 
with regard to this country ? But I ven- 
ture to question the grounds upon which that 
opinion is formed. I have taken some little 
pains to ascertain the feeling of the people 
in Germany on this war, and I believe that 
if you were to poll the population of Prussia 
—which is the brain of Germany—whilst 
nineteen-twentieths would say that in this 
quarrel England is right and Russia wrong; 
nay, whilst they would say they wished 
success to England as against Russia ; 
yet, on the contrary, if you were to poll 
the same population as to whether they 
would join England with an army to fight 
against Russia, I believe, from all I have 
heard, that nineteen-twentieths would sup- 
port their King in his present pacific policy. 
But I want to know what is the advantage 
of having the vote of a people like that in 
your favour if they are not inclined to join 
you in action? There is, indeed, a wide 
distinction between the existence of a 
certain opinion in the minds of a people 
and a determination to go to war in sup- 
port of that opinion. I think we were 
rather too precipitate in transferring our 
opinion into acts, that we rushed to arms 
with too much rapidity, and that, if we had 
abstained from war, continuing to occupy 
the same ground as Austria and Prussia, 
the result would have been that Russia - 
would have left the Principalities and have 
crossed the Pruth, and that, without a 
single shot being fired, you would have 
accomplished the object for which you 
haye gone to war. But what are the 
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grounds on which we are to continue this 
war when the Germans have acquiesced in 
the proposals of peace which have been 
made? Is it that war is a luxury ? Is it 
that we are fighting—to use a cant phrase 
of Mr. Pitt’s time—to secure indemnity for 
the past and security for the future? Are 
we to be the Don Quixottes of Europe, 
to go about fighting for every cause 
where we find that some one has been 
wronged? In most quarrels there is 
generally a little wrong on both sides, 
and, if we make up our minds always 
to interfere when any one is being wrong- 
ed, I do not see always how we are to 
choose between the two sides. It will not 
do always to assume that the weaker party 
is in the right, for little States, like little 
individuals, are very often very quarrel- 
some, presuming on their weakness, and 
not unfrequently abusing the forbearance 
which their weakness procures them. But 
the question is, on what ground of honour 
or interest are we to continue to carry on 
.this war, when we may have peace upon 
conditions which are satisfactory to the 
great countries of Europe who are near 
neighbours of this formidable Power ? 
There is neither honcur nor interest for- 
feited, 1 think, in accepting these terms, 
because we have already accomplished the 
object for which it was said this war was 
begun. The questions which have since 
arisen, with regard to Sebastopol, for in- 
stance, are mere points of detail, not to be 
bound up with the original quarrel. I 
hear many people say, we will take Sebas- 
topol, and then we will treat for peace. I 
am not going to say that you cannot take 
Sebastopol —I am not going to argue 
against the power of England and France. 
I might admit, for the sake of argument, 
that you can take Sebastopol. You may 
occupy ten miles of territory in the Crimea 
for any time, you may build there a town, 
you may carry provisions and reinforce- 
ments there, for you have the command of 
the sea, but while you do all this you will 
have no peace with Russia. Nobody who 
knows the history of Russia can think for 
a moment that you are going permanently 
to occupy any portion of her territory, and, 
at the same time, to be at peace with that 
empire. But, admitting your power to do 
all this, is the object which you seek to 
accomplish worth the sacrifice which it will 
cost you? Can anybody doubt that the 
capture of Sebastopol will cost you a pro- 
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leave out of the question, for that may be 
replaced, but we can never restore to this 
country those valuable men who may be 
sacrificed in fighting the battles of their 
country—perhaps the most energetic, the 
bravest, the most devoted body of men that 
ever left these Islands. You may sacrifice 
them if you like, but you are bound to 
consider whether the object will compen- 
sate you for that sacrifice. I will assume 
that you take Sebastopol; but for what 
purpose is it that-you will take it, for you 
cannot permanently occupy the Crimea 
without being in a perpetual state of war 
with Russia? It is, then, I presume, as a 
point of honour that you insist upon taking 
it, because you have once commenced tl:e 
siege. The noble Lord, speaking of this 
fortress, said— 

“Tf Sebastopol, that great stronghold of Rus- 
sian power, were destroyed, its fall would go far 
to give that security to Turkey which was the 
object of the war.” 

But I utterly deny that Sebastopol is the 
stronghold of Russian power. It is simply 
an outward and visible sign of the power 
in Russia; but by destroying Sebastopol 
you do not by any means destroy that 
power. You do not destroy or touch Rus- 
sian power unless you can permanently 
occupy some portion of its territory, disor- 
der its industry, or disturb its Government. 
If you can strike at its capital, if you can 
deprive it of some of its immense fertile 
plains, or take possession of those vast 
rivers which empty themselves into the 
Black Sea, then, indeed, you strike at 
Russian power; but, suppose you take 
Sebastopol, and make peace to-morrow, in 
ten years, I tell you, the Russian Govern- 
ment will come to London for a loan to 
build it up again stronger than before. 
And as for destroying those old green fir 
ships, you only do the Emperor a service 
by giving him an opportunity for building 
fresh ones. Is not the celebrated case of 
Dunkirk exactly in point? In 1713, at 
the Treaty of Utrecht, the French King, 
under sore necessity, consented to destroy 
Dunkirk. It had been built under the 
direction of Vauban, who had exhausted 
his genius and the coffers of the State in 
making it as strong as science and money 
could make it. The French King bound 
himself to demolish it, and the English 
sent over two Commissioners to see the 
fortress thrown to the ground, the jet- 
ties demolished and east into the har- 
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digious sacrifice of valuable lives, and, I | bour, and a mole or bank built across the 
ask you, is the object to be gained worth | channel leading into the port ; and you 
that sacrifice? The loss of treasure I will | would have thought Dunkirk was destroyed 
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once and for ever. There was a treaty|done in time of peace. If you wish to 
binding the King not to rebuild it, and secure Turkey, you must reform its Go- 
which on two successive occasions was re- vernment, purify its administration, unite 
newed. Some few years afterwards a ‘its people, and draw out its resources ; and 
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storm came and swept away the mole or then it will not present the spectacle of 
bank which blocked up the channel, by) misery and poverty that it does now. 
which accident ingress and egress were | Why, you yourselves have recognised the 
restored ; and, shortly afterwards, a war | existing state of Turkey to be so bad that 








breaking out between England and Spain, | 
the French Government took advantage of 
our being engaged elsewhere and rebuilt 
the fortifications on the seaside, as the, 
historian tells us, much stronger than be- 
fore. The fact is recorded, that in the) 
Seven Years’ War, about forty years after- 
wards, Dunkirk, for all purposes of aggres- 
sion by sea, was more formidable than ever. 
We had in that case a much stronger mo- | 
tive for destroying Dunkirk than we can 
ever have in the case of Sebastopol ; for in | 
the war which ended in the peace of Utrecht 
there were 1,600 English merchant vessels, 
valued at 1,250,000/., taken by privateers 
which came out of Dunkirk. Then, again, 
in the middle of the last century we de-. 
stroyed Cherbourg, and during the last | 
war we held possession of Toulon; but 
did we thereby destroy the power of 
France? If we could have got hold of} 
some of her fertile provinces—if we could 
have taken possession of her capital 
or struck at her vitals, we might have 
permanently impoverished and diminish- 
ed her power and resourees; but we 
could not do it by the simple demo- 
lition of this or that fortress. So it would 
be in this case—we might take Scbas- | 
topol and then make peace, but there, 
would be the rankling wound—there would | 
be a venom in the treaty which would de- | 
termine Russia to take the first opportu- , 
nity of reconstructing this fortress. There 
would be storms, too, there, which would 
destroy whatever mole we might build 
across the harbour of Scbastopol, for 
storms in the Black Sea are more frequent, 
as we know, than in the Channel; but, 
even if Sebastopol were utterly destroyed, 
there are many places on the coast of the 
Crimea which might be oceupied for a si- 
milar purpose. But then comes the ques- 
tion, would the destruction of Sebastopol 
give security to the Turks? The Turkish 
Empire will only be safe when its internal 
condition is secure, and you are not se- 
curing the internal condition of Turkey 
while you are at war; on the contrary, I 
believe you are now doing more to de- 
moralise the Turks and destroy their Go- 
yernment than you could possibly have | 


you intend to make a treaty which shall 
bind the Five Powers to a guarantee for 
the better treatment of the Christians. 
But have you considered well the extent of 
the principle in which you are embarking ? 
You contemplate making a treaty by which 
the Five Powers are to do that together 
which Russia has hitherto claimed to do 
herself. What sort of conclusion do you 
think disinterested and impartial crities— 
people in the United States, for instance 
-—will draw from such a policy? They 
must come to the conclusion that we have 


_been rather wrong in our dealings with 


Russia if we have gone to war with her to 


| prevent her doing that very thing which 


we ourselves propose to do in conjunction 
with the other Powers. If so much mis- 
chief has sprung from the protectorate of 
one Power, Heaven help the Turks when 
the protectorate of the Five Powers is in- 
augurated. But, at this very moment, I 
understand that a mixed Commission is 
sitting at Vienna, to serve as a court of 
appeal for the Danubian Principalities ; in 


fact, that Moldavia and Wallachia are vir- 
tually governed by a Commission repre- 


senting Austria, England, France, and 
Turkey. Now, this is the very principle 
of interference against which I wish to 
protest. From this I derive a recognition 
of the exceptional internal condition of Tur- 
key, which, I say, will be your great diffi- 
culty upon the restoration of peace. Well, 
then, would it not be more statesmanlike 
in the Government, instead of appealing, 
with claptrap arguments, to heedless pas- 
sions out of doors, and telling the people 
that Turkey has made more progress in 
the career of regeneration during the last 
twenty years than any other country under 
the sun, at once to address themselves to 
the task before them—the reconstruction 
of the internal system of that empire ? 
Be’sure this is what you will have to do, 
make peace when you may; for everybody 
knows that, once you withdraw your sup- . 
port and your agency from her, Turkey must 
immediately collapse and sink into a state 
of anarchy. The fall of Sebastopol would 
only make the condition of Turkey the 
worse; and, I repeat, that your real and 
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most serious difficulty will begin when you 
have to undertake the management of 
that country’s affairs after you withdraw 
from it, and when you will have to re- 
establish her as an independent State. 1 
would not have said a word about the con- 
dition of Turkey, but for the statement 
twice so jauntily made about her social 
progress by the noble Lord the Member 
for Tiverton. Why, what says the latest 
traveller in that country on this head ? 
Lord Carlisle, in his recent work, makes 
the following remarks on the state of the 
Mahometan population, after describing 
the improving condition of the Porte’s 
Christian subjects — 

“ But when you leave the partial splendours of 
the capital and the great State establishments, 
what is it you find over the broad surface of a 
land which nature and climate have favoured 
beyond all others, once the home of all art and 
all civilisation ? Look yourself—ask those who 
live there—deserted villages, uncultivated plains, 
banditti-haunted mountains, torpid laws, a cor- 
rupt administration, a disippearing people.” 
Why, the testimony borne by every tra- 
veller, from Lamartine downwards, is that 
the Mahometan population is perishing 
—is dying out from its vices, and those 
vices of a nameless character. In fact, 
we do not know the true social state of 
Turkey, because it is indescribable ; and 
Lord Carlisle, in his work, says that he is 
constrained to avoid referring to it. The 
other day Dr. Hadly, who had lately re- 
turned from Turkey, where he had a near 
relation who had been physician to the 
Embassy for about thirty-five years, stated 
in Manchester that his relative told him 
that the population of Constantinople, into 
which there is a large influx from the pro- 
vinees, has considerably diminished during 
the last twenty years, a circumstance which 
he attributes to the indescribable social 
vices of the Turks. Now, I ask, are you 
doing anything to promote habits of self- 
reliance or self-respect among this people 
by going to war in their behalf? On the 
contrary, the moment your troops landed 
at Gallipoli the activity and energy of the 
French killed a poor pacha there, who 
took to his bed and died from pure dis- 
traction of mind, and from that time to 
this you have done nothing but humiliate 
and demoralise the Turkish character more 
than ever. I have here a letter from a 
friend describing the conflagration which 
took place at Varna, in which he says it 
was curious to sce how our sailors, when 
they landed to extinguish the fire in the 
Turkish houses, thrust the poor Turks 
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aside exactly as if they had been so many 
infant school children in England. An- 
other private letter which I recently re- 
ceived from an officer of high rank in the 
Crimea states — 
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“ We are degrading the Turk as fast as we can ; 
he is now the scavenger of the two armies as far 
as he can be made so. He won't fight, and his 
will to work is little better ; he won’t be trusted 
again to try the former, and now the latter is all 
he is allowed to do. When there are entrench- 
ments to be made or dead to be buried, the Turks 
do it. They do it as slowly and lazily as they 
ean, but do it they must. This is one way of 
raising the Turk; it is propping him up on one 
side to send him headlong down a deeper precipice 
on the other.” 


That is what you are doing by the process 
that is now going on in Turkey, I dare 
say you are obliged to take the whole com- 
mand into your own hands, because you 
find no native power—no administrative 
authority in that country ; and you cannot 
rely on the Turks for anything. If they 
send an army to the Crimea, the sick are 
abandoned to the plague or the cholera, 
and having no Commissariat, their soldiers 
are obliged to beg a crust at the tents of 
our men. Why, Sir, what an‘illustration 
you have in the facts relating to our own sick 
and wounded at Constantinople of the help- 
less supineness of the Turks. I mention 
these things, as the whole gist of the Eas- 
tern question lies in the difficulty arising 
from the prostrate condition of this race. 
Your troops would not be in this quarter 
at all but for the anarchy and barbarism 
that reign in Turkey. Well, you have a 
hospital at Seutari where there are some 
thousands of your wounded. They are 
wounded Englishmen brought there from 
the Crimea, where they have gone, 3,000 
miles from their own home, to fight the 
battles of the Turks. Would you not na- 
turally expect that when these miserable 
and helpless sufferers were brought to the 
Turkish capital, containing 700,000 souls, 
those in whose cause they have shed their 
blood would at once have a friendly and 
generous care taken of them? Supposing 
the case had been that these wounded men 
had been fighting for the cause of Prussia, 
and that they had been sent from the 
frontiers of that country to Berlin, which 
has only half the population of Constanti- 
nople, would the ladies of the former ca- 
pital, do you think, have allowed these poor 
creatures to have suffered from the want 
of lint or of nurses ? Does not the very fact 
that you have to send out everything for 
your wounded prove, either that the Turks 
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despise and detest, and would spit upon 
you, or that they are so feeble and incom- 
petent as not to have the power of helping 
you in the hour of your greatest necessity ? 
The people of England have been grossly 
misled regarding the state of Turkey. I 
am bound to consider that the noble Lord 
the Member for Tiverton expressed his 
honest convictions on this point; but cer- 
tainly the unfortunate ignorance of one in 
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war with America, into which we entered 
in 1812, on the question of the right of 
search and other cognate questions relating 
to the rights of neutrals. Seven years 
before that wa rwas declared, public opinion 
and the statesmen of the two countries had 
been incessantly disputing upon the ques- 
tions at issue, but nothing could be ami- 
eably settled respecting them, and war 
broke out. After two years of hostilities, 
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his high position has had a most mischiev- | however, the negotiators on both sides 
ous effect on the public opinion of this; met again and fairly arranged the terms 


country, for it undoubtedly has been the | of peace. 


But, how did they do this ? 


prevalent impression out of doors that the | Why, they agreed in their treaty of peace 
Turks are thoroughly capable of regenera- | not to allude to what had been the sub- 


tion and self-government—that the Maho- 
metan population are fit to be restored to 
independence—and that we have only to 
fight their battle against their external 
enemies in order to enable them to exer- 
cise the functions of a great Power. A 
greater delusion than this however, I be- 
lieve, never existed in any civilised State. 
Well, if, as I say is the case, the unani- 
mous testimony of every traveller, German, 
French, English, and American, for the 
last twenty years, attests the decay and 
helplessness of the Turks, are you not 





|ject-matter of the dispute which gave 


rise to the war, and the question of the 
right of search was never once touched 
on in that treaty. The peace then made 
between England and America has now 
lasted for forty years; and what has been 
the result? In the meantime America 
has grown stronger, and we, perhaps, 
have grown wiser, though I am not quite 
so sure of that. We have now gone 
to war again with a European Power, 
but we have abandoned those belligerent 
rights about which we took up the sword 


wasting your treasure and your men’s pre-| in 1812. Peace solved that difficulty, and 
cious lives before Sebastopol in an enter- | did more for you than war ever could have 
prise that cannot in the least aid the solu-| done; for, had you insisted at Ghent on 


tion of your real difficulty ? 
to take the Emperor of Russia eventually 
into your counsels—for this is the drift of 
my argument—if you contemplate enter- 
ing into a quintuple alliance, to which he 
will be one of the parties in order to ma- 
nipulate the shattered remains of Turkey, 
to reconstitute or supervise her internal 
polity, and maintain her independence, 
what folly it is to continue fighting against 
the Power that you are going into partner- 
ship with; and how absurd in the extreme 
it is to continue the siege of Sebastopol, 
which will never solve the difficulty, but 
must envenom the State with which you 
are to share the protectorate, and which is 
also the nearest neighbour of the Power 
for which you interpose, and your efforts 
to re-organise which, even if there be a 
chance of your accomplishing that object, 
she has the greatest means of thwarting ? 
Would it not be far better for you to allow 
this question to he settled by peace than 
leave it to the arbitrament of war, which 
cannot advance its adjustment one inch? I 
have already adduced an illustration from 
the history of this country, as an induce- 
ment for your returning to peace. I will 
mention another. We all remember the 








If you mean/the American people recognising your 


right to search their ships, take their sea- 
men, and seize their goods, they would 
have been at war with you till this hour 
before they would have surrendered these 
points, and the most frightful calamities 
might have been entailed on both coun- 
tries by a protracted struggle. Now, apply 
this lesson to the Eastern question. Sup- 
posing you agree to terms of peace with 
Russia, you will have your hands full in 
attempting to ameliorate the social and 
political system of Turkey ; but who knows 
what may happen with regard to Russia 
herself in the way of extricating you from 
your difficulty? That difficulty, as re- 
spects Russia, is no doubt very much of a 
personal nature. You have to deal with a 
man of great, but as I think, misguided 
energy, whose strong will and indomita- 
ble resolution cannot easily be controlled. 
But the life of a man has its limits, and 
certainly the Emperor of Russia, if he 
survive as many years from this time as 


the duration of the peace between England - 


and America will be a most extraordinary 
phenomenon. You can hardly suppose that 
you will have a great many years to wait 
before, in the course of nature, that which 
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constitutes your chief difficulty in the pre- 
sent war may have passed away. It is 
because you do not sufficiently trust to the 
influence of the course of events in smooth- 
ing down difficulties, but will rush head- 
long to a resort to arms, which never can 
solve them, that you involve yourselves in 
long and ruinous wars. I never was of 
opinion that you had any reason to dread 
the aggressions of Russia upon any other 
State. If you have a weak and disor- 


Inlistment of 


dered empire like Turkey, as it were, next | 
door to another that is more powerful, no | 
doubt that tends to invite encroachments ; | 


but you have two chances in your favour— 


you may either have a feeble or differently | 


disposed successor acceding to the throne 


of the present Czar of Russia, or you may | 


be able to establish some kind of authority 


in Turkey that will be more stable than | 


its present rule. At all events, if you 


effect a quintuple alliance between your- | 


selves and the other great Powers, you 


will certainly bind Austria, Prussia, and | 


France to support you in holding Russia 
to the faithful fulfilment of the proposed 
treaty relating to the internal condition of 
Turkey. Why not, then, embrace that 


alternative, instead of continuing the pre- | 


sent war, because, recollect, that you have 


accomplished the object which Her Ma- | 


jesty in her gracious speech last Session 
stated that she had in view in engaging in 
this contest? Russia is no longer invad- 


ing the Turkish territory; you are now, 


rather invading Russia’s own dominions 


and attacking one of her strongholds at | 


the extremity of her empire; but, as I 


contend, not assailing the real source of | 


her power. Now, I say you may with- 
draw from Sebastopol without at all com- 
promising your honour. By the bye, I do 
not understand what is meant when you 


say that your honour is staked on your | 
success in any enterprise of this kind. | 


Your honour may be involved in your sue- 
cessfully rescuing Turkey from Russian 
aggression ; but, if you have accomplished 
that task, you may withdraw your forces 
from before Sebastopol without being liable 
to reproach for the sacrifice of your na- 
tional honour. I have another ground for 
trusting that peace would not be again 


broken if you terminate hostilities now. ' 


I believe that all parties concerned have re- 
ceived such a lesson that they are not 
likely soon to rush into war again. I be- 


lieve that the Emperor of Russia has 
learnt from the courage and self-relying 
force displayed by our troops that an en- 


Mr. Cobden 
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|lightened, free, and self-governed people 
;is a far more formidable antagonist than 
|e had reckoned upon, and that he will 
not so confidently advance his semi-bar- 
barous hordes to cope with the active 
energy and inexhaustible resources of the 
representatives of Western civilisation. 
England also has been taught that it is 
not so easy as she imagined to carry on 
war upon land against a State like Rus- 
| sia, and will weigh the matter well in fu- 
ture before she embarks in any such con- 
flict. I verily believe that all parties want 
to get out of this war—I believe that this 
is the feeling of all the Governments con- 
cerned ; and I consider that you have now 
the means, if you please, of escaping from 
your embarrassment, notwithstanding that 
some Members of our Cabinet, by a most 
unstatesmanlike proceeding, have succeed- 
‘ed in evoking a spirit of excitement in the 
‘country which it will not be very easy to 
allay. The noble Lord the Member for 
London, and the noble Lord the Member 
for Tiverton, have, in my opinion, minis- 
tered to this excited feeling, and held out 
expectations which it will be extremely 
difficult to satisfy. Now, what do you 
intend to do if your operations before Se- 
bastopol should fail? The Secretary at 
War tells us that ‘‘ Sebastopol must be 
taken this campaign, or it will not be 
‘taken at all.”’ If you are going to stake 
all upon this one throw of the dice, I 
say that it is more than the people of 
England themselves have calculated upon. 
But if you have made up your minds 
that you will only have one campaign 
against Sebastopol, and that if it is not 
taken then, you will abandon it, in that 
case, surely, there is little that stands*be- 
tween you and the proposals for peace on 
the terms I have indicated. I think you 
will do well to take counsel from the hon. 
Member for Aylesbury (Mr. Layard), than 
whom—although I do not always agree 
with him in opinion—I know nobody on 
whose authority I would more readily rely 
in matters of fact relating to the East. 
That hon. Gentleman tells you that Russia 
will soon have 200,000 men in the Crimea; 
and if this be so, and this number is only 
to be ‘‘ the beginning,” I should say now 
is the time of all others to accept moderate 
proposals for peace. Now mark, that I do 
not say that France and England cannot 
succeed in what they have undertaken in 
the Crimea. _ I do not set any limits to 
what these two great countries may do if 
they persist in fighting this duel with Rus- 
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sia’s force of 200,000 men in the Crimea; 
and, therefore, do not let it be said that 
I offer any discouragement to my fellow- 
countrymen; but what I come back to is 
the question—what are you likely to get 
that will compensate you.for your sacrifice ? 
The hon. Member for Aylesbury also says, 
that ‘‘the Russians will, next year, over- 
run Asiatic Turkey, and seize Turkey’s 
richest provinces’’—they will probably ex- 
tend their dominion over Asia Minor down 
to the seacoast. The acquisition of these 
provinces would far more than compensate 
her for the loss of Sebastopol. I suppose 
you do not contemplate making war upon 
the plains in the interior of Russia, but 
wish to destroy Sebastopol, your success 
in which I have told you, I believe, will 
only end in that stronghold being rebuilt, 
ten years hence or so, from the resources 
of London capitalists. How, then, will 
you benefit Turkey, and especially if the 
prediction is fulfilled regarding Russia’s 
overrunning the greater portion of Asiatic 
Turkey? J am told, also, that the Tur- 
kish army will melt away like snow before 
another year; and where then, under all 
these cireumstances, will be the wisdom or 
advantage in carrying on the war? I have 
now, Sir, only one word to add, and that 
relates to the condition of our army in the 
Crimea. We are all, I dare say, constantly 
hearing accounts from friends out there of 
the condition, not only of our own soldiers, 
but also of the Turks, as well as of the 
state of the enemy. What I have said 
about the condition of the Turks will, I am 
sure, be made as clear as daylight when 
the army’s letters are published and our 
officers return home. But as to the state 
of our own troops, I have in my hand a 
private letter from a friend in the Crimea, 
dated the 2nd of December last, in which 
the writer says— 

“The people of England would shudder when 
they read of what this army is suffering, and yet 
they will hardly know one-half of it. I cannot 
imagine that either pen or pencil can ever depict 
it in its fearful reality. The line, from the na- 
ture of their duties, are greater sufferers than the 
artillery, although there is not much to choose 
between them. I am told by an officer of the 
former, not likely to exaggerate, that one stormy 
wet night, when the tents were blown down, the 
sick, the wounded, and the dying of his regiment, 
were struggling in one fearful mass for warmth 
and shelter.” 

Now, if you could consult these brave men 
and ask them what their wishes are, their 
first and paramount desire would be to ful- 
fil their duty. They are sent to capture 
Sebastopol, and their first object would be 
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to take that strong fortress, or perish in 
the attempt. But, if you were able to look 
into the hearts of these men to ascertain 
what their longing, anxious hope has been, 
even in the midst of the bloody struggle at 
Alma or at Inkerman, I believe you would 
find it has been that the conflict in which 
they were engaged might have the effect of 
sooner restoring them again to their own 
hearths and homes. Now, I say that the 
men who have acted so nobly at the bidding 
of their country are entitled to that coun- 
try’s sympathy and consideration; and if 
there be no imperative necessity for further 
prosecuting the operations of the siege, 
which must—it will, I am sure, be admit- 
ted by all, whatever may be the result— 
be necessarily attended with an immense 
sacrifice of precious lives—unless, I say, 
you can show that some paramount object 
will be gained by contending for the mas- 
tery over these forts and ships—you ought 
to encourage Her Majesty’s Government 
to look with favour upon the propositions 
which now proceed from the enemy; and 
then, if we do make mistakes in accepting 
moderate terms of peace, we shall, at all 
events, have this consolation, that we are 
erring on the side of humanity. 

Mr. CORRY said, he did not intend to 
enter upon the wide field of discussion 
which had been opened by the hon. Mem- 
ber for the West Riding, who had last 
addressed the House ; on that subject he 
would merely observe that he totally differ- 
ed from the hon. Gentleman as to the 
policy of this war, which he (Mr. Corry) 
thought had been forced upon the country 
by the aggressive spirit of Russia, and 
which he trusted would be prosecuted to a 
successful issue, at whatever sacrifice and 
by every means at the disposal of the Go- 
vernment. His object in rising on this oc- 
casion was, simply to revert to what was, 
properly speaking, the question before the 
House, and to state what were his objec- 
tions to the Bill. He was anxious to make 
that explanation, because, at a crisis like 
the present, and feeling, as he did, that 
it was the duty of the Government to 
make every effort to carry the war to a 
successful conclusion, and to augment our 
military establishments by every legitimate 
means, he should be sorry if his opposition 
to the measure could be attributed to any 
other motive than the sincere belief that 
the means now proposed were, in many 
respects, most objectionable. He was not 
disposed to insist on the constitutional ob- 
jections which had been raised to the Bill 
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—to which he objected rather on moral! that the country had need of their services. 
grounds—on the ground of the bad moral | But if the impression had gone abroad that 
effect it would have at home and abroad it was after all a matter of no such great 
—on our allies, as well as on the enemy. | importance whether Englishmen came for- 
With respect to the first of these objections | ward to enlist or not, and that the Govern- 
to the Bill—the effect it would have at | ment had a reserve—not that to which the 
home—he never recollected a measure more | noble Lord the Secretary for the Home 
unpopular among all classes, of all political! Department had adverted—the people of 
persuasions—in this House, no less than | England—but in an unlimited supply of 
out of this House, for he was convinced, | foreigners, was it probable that the people 
from conversations he had had with seve-| would have been so ready to exchange the 
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ral hon. Members, that if the division on | 
Tuesday night had represented the real | 
convictions of the House, uninfluenced by | 
the threat of resignation, the Government 
would have been left in a minority on the | 
Bill. When he objected to the measure | 
on account of its unpopularity, he hoped | 
it would not be imagined that he meant | 
to insist on that as a conclusive argument | 
against it. On the contrary, he was aware | 
that questions frequently arose on which it | 
was the duty of Parliament and of the Go- | 
vernment to stem the tide of public opinion, | 
but he did not think that a question of en- 
listment could be one of those questions. 
It had been his fortune to serve at the 
Admiralty for several years along with his 
right hon, Friend the Secretary at War, | 
who, he was sure, could bear him out in | 
the truth of the assertion that it was at all | 
times necessary to evince, on every ques- 
tion affecting the enlistment of sailors, the 
greatest regard for the feelings and even | 
the prejudices of the seafaring part of the 
people. fle did not know if similar ten- | 
derness were necessary with respect to the | 
army, but he imagined that it must be so, | 
as we had no conscription, but depended | 
for our supply of recruits solely on volun- 
tary enlistment, and he thought that at a, 
time like the present, when they were told 
by the Government that a martial enthu- | 
siasm pervaded all ranks of the people, it | 
would be highly dangerous to do anything | 
that would risk the possibility of damping | 
their military ardour, or lessen their enthu- 
siasm in favour of the war. Now, what | 
had the Government said with reference 
to that enthusiasm? They had told us| 
that as dangers arose and dittieulties in- | 
creased, so had the martial ardour of the 
people risen and inereased with them. | 
He was convinced that that enthusiasm | 
was not simply the result of a thirst for | 
glory inspired by the noble deeds of our 
army in the Crimea, but he believed it was 
to be traced to principles of the purest pa- 
triotism, and that the people came forward | 
to fight for the country because they felt | 


Mr. Corry 


occupations of peace for the dangers of war 
as they had been when they felt that it was 
to themselves, under God, that they must 
trust for success against the enemy? But 
he considered that the measure was even 
more objectionable on the ground of the 
effect it might have on the Continent of 
Europe. There it would be looked on in 
no other light than as a confession of 
weakness—a weakness which he firmly 
believed had no existence in reality. Not- 
withstanding the hardships and the losses 


/our army had sustained, he believed that 


at no former period of our history had 
anything tended more to raise England in 
the estimation of foreign nations as a 
great military Power than had the events 
of the last six months. During that pe- 
riod, without any very great preparations, 
as the Government themselves admitted— 


‘with a force hardly exceeding a peace 


establishment, we were enabled, by the 
instrumentality of our maguificent steam 
flect, to convey to a distance of 3,000 miles 
one of the finest armies that ever left our 
shores. We succeeded in landing that 
army in the Crimea actually in larger num- 
bers than the French, and down to the pre- 
sent moment, in every encounter with the 
enemy, our troops had borne at least as 
conspicuous a part as the army of our 
brave ally. All Europe was looking on, 
in suspense, at the great struggle in which 
the allied armies were engaged. One at 
least of the great Powers of Europe ap- 
peared to hesitate on which side to declare 
itself until events should show which was 
the most likely to prove the strongest ; 
and, he asked, was it wise at such a 
moment to put forth such a confession 
of weakness as was made by this Bill? If 
Government could show the necessity for 
having recourse to foreign auxiliaries; if 
they could show that they had exhausted 
all their means at home, that the manhood 
of England was completely used up, and 
that, though we had boys, with hearts 
bold enough to come forward and face the 
enemy, we could not find men with arms 
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to use the musket, or constitutions to bear 
the hardships of a campaign, then he 
would grant that this was a sad necessity 
which would compel him to give his assent 
to the Bill. But how could the Govern- 
ment say that they had exhausted the 
military resources of the country, when 
up to this moment not a single Irish or 
Scotch militia regiment had been embo- 
died? And the Government had by a 
recent circular recognised the embodied 
militia as a source from whence to de- 
rive large reinforcements for the regular 
army. He did not think, therefore, it 
could be asserted that the military re- 
sources of the country were exhausted, or 
that that could be pieaded in defence of 
this measure for the enlistment of foreign- 
ers. There was one other consideration 
to which he invited the attention of the 
Government. What did they suppose 
would be the effect of this change in the 
constitution of our army upon that confi- 
dence which the army of our French ally 
now reposed in the English troops ? 
Ile believed that the mutual confidence at 
present existing between the two armies 
was the great secret of the successes which 
attended our arms in the Crimea; and that 
without such confidence success would have 
been impossible. And he should like to 
know whether, on the morning of the 5th 
of November, when 60,000 Russians as- 
sailed the heights of Inkerman, defended 
by only 8,000 English troops, it was pro- 
bable the French division, under the gallant 
General Bosquet, would have come to our 
support with the confidence which was so 
necessary to success, if the army of England 
had been a sort of exhibition of the troops 
of all nations, instead of those brave Eng- 
lishmen, Irishmen, and Scotchmen, upon 
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rights of peace and war; but he was asto- 
nished that it should have escaped the sa- 
gacity of so acute a logician that the whole 
drift of his speech was an entire answer to 
his attack upon the Government. He had 
said that he should show, in the course of 
his speech, that the conduct of the war 
had been ill-managed by the Government ; 
and yet the whole argumeut of his speech 
amounted to this—that all which Her Ma- 
jesty had declared to be necessary, and 
which the Government had intended to 
effect, had been produced by the fleet and 
army, through the exertions of Her Ma- 
| jesty’s Government. He would say that 
|nothing but the most partial blindness to 
‘aught else than his own peculiar views 
could have made a man, possessed of such 
powers, not perceive that he had answered 
in his own speech all the objections he 
had raised. But the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Cobden) spoke as if everything was 
a mere matter of figures and calcula- 
tions; but he (Mr. Phillimore) believed 
that, with nations, as with individuals, 
there was much that could not be mea- 
sured by rule, or counted on the fingers, 
and which was as valuable to the well- 
being of nations, as to the well-being of 
individuals. He well remembered a pas- 
sage in an anonymous writer whom he did 
not greatly admire, but who had well said 
that— 

“Private honour is wealth; public honour is 
eredit ; the feather which adorns the noble bird 
supports him in his flight; deprive him of his 
plumage, and he falls to the ground.” 





And so it was with a State. We were too 
powerful to be mean in our conduct towards 
other nations; we could not, if the hon. 
Member believed the phrase, afford to be so, 
and it would not be difficult to demonstrate 





| 


whose courage they had learned in many | that we were taking the most prudent, as 
a well-fought field to place the fullest re-; wellasthe most noble and honourable course, 
lianee? He felt, however, that debate in defending Turkey at this moment from 
upon the subject was completely exhaust- | the aggressions of Russia. That he would 





ed; and he would detain the House no 
longer than to add that he deemed it his 
duty to oppose this measure, because in 
his conscience he believed it to be a mis- 
chievous measure, and one that was at once 
dangerous, unnecessary, and impolitic. 
Mr. ROBERT PHILLIMORE said, 
it was impossible not to admire both the 
moral courage and intellectual ability dis- 
played upon this, as upon all other oc- 
casions, by the hon. Member for the West 
Riding (Mr. Cobden), and those who 
agreed with him, in the peculiar views which 
he entertained in regard to international 


|term the real subject before the House. 
The right hon. Member who had last 
spoken had said of the supporters of the 
Government upon the present occasion, 
that they had left their convictions in one 
lobby, and given their votes in another. 
Had it never entered the minds of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite that a private indivi- 


formation, might think it his daty to give 
his support to a Government better in- 
formed than himself upon the subject, and 
be unwilling to set up his own private 
judgment in opposition to that of persons 





dual, without official knowledge and in- . 


& 
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necessarily possessed of the very informa- 
tion of which he was almost as_neces- 
sarily ignorant ? 
not look with peculiar favour upon this 
Bill; but, placing confidence in Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, placing confidence 
in the statements of the Commander in 
Chief of Her Majesty’s forees—and he 
thought that hon. 


would respect the opinion of that great | favour of, this measure ? 
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He, for his part, did | 
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great ability which distinguished his speech, 


| was the right hon. Gentleman the Member 


for Manchester (Mr. M. Gibson). Yet he 


| must take the liberty of saying that, after 


paying the greatest attention to every 
speech which had been made, he could 
not help thinking that while all the elo- 
quence of these hon. and right hon. Mem- 


Gentlemen opposite | bers was against, all their logic was in 


There was no 


man, the brother in arms of the Duke of | point upon which the Opposition had ex- 
Wellington, who had been raised to his! pressed such discordant opinions as upon 
present position by the Government of the assistance to be derived from any 
which the Earl of Derby was the head— | 


and when they had heard, in another place, 
that noble Lord say that he believed this 
measure to be necessary efficiently to carry | 
on the present war, and to render assist- | 
ance to our army in the Crimea, he did 


wonder that in the followers of Lord Derby | 


there should be any hesitation in following 
so high an authority. He was willing to 


| 
confess that the measure was such as. 


might fairly excite the constitutional jea- 
lousy of that House. He agreed that Her 
Majesty’s Government had no right to 
complain that a measure such as this was 
watched with jealousy by those who took 
an interest in the country. They had 
no right to complain that such a mea- 
sure should be thoroughly canvassed and 
sifted by every Member of Parliament; 
and he would take the liberty to say that 
the debate in this case had been elevated 


beyond the usual tone of the discussions in 


that House in consequence of the magni- 
tude of the subject, and the importance of 
the interests involved. The Amendment was 
introduced in a speech by the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Hertfordshire (Sir E. B. 


Lytton), which showed how well great lite- | 
rary genius might be united with the graces | 


of an accomplished orator—supported by 
the noble Lord the Member for King’s 


Lynn (Lord Stanley), upon whom his fa-_ 


ther’s talents appeared to have descended 
in no secant proportion—and discussed in a 
brilliant oration by the hon, and learned 
Member for Enniskillen (Mr. Whiteside) ; 
while from the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Buckinghamshire (Mr. Dis- 
raeli), the House invariably expected, and 
would be disappointed if it did not re- 
ceive, as it had done on this occasion, a 
brilliant oratorical display. But the Op- 
position received a foreign enlistment upon 
this occasion, for there came to their aid 
some of those who were generally in the 
habit of supporting the Government, and 


foreign troops whatever. Half the argu- 
ments used would be good against troops 
/ Supplied by a State with which we were in 
‘alliance. The bon. Baronet the Member 
for Hertfordshire had said that our people 
were so greedy of honour, that they did 
not wish to share it with any other nation. 
That argument would, of course, apply to 
the French, our allies, as well as to any 
foreign troops that might be fighting with 
us. Indeed, if the arguments employed 
by hon. Members against the measure 
were analysed, he believed that one-half 
would be found to be antagonistic and 
quite opposed to the other half. The 
right hon. Member for Manchester said 
that the Bill was opposed to international 
law and international morality. He would 
ask whether we were to enter into a treaty 
with those countries whose subjects we 
enlisted, or not? If we enlisted those 
foreigners, was it to be with the consent 
of their Governments or without it? If it 
was with their consent, then that nation 
departed from its neutrality, and we should 
have to defend her in case of necessity ; 
if without, we should be guilty of a breach 
of international law. ‘* And what,’’ said 
the right hon. Member, ‘‘ if Russia should 
go to America, and ask the Government 
there to allow Russian privateers to serve 
under American letters of marque?’’ In 
answer to that came the Message of the 
American President, in which he expresses 
it as the intention of that Government to 
maintain the right to allow privateering. 
But the answer of the right hon. the Seere- 
tary at War to this difficulty about foreign 
troops was quite satisfactory. The right 
hon. Gentleman said, that in Germany 
there were those who, having served in the 


| militia for a certain time, were entitled to 


receive letters of, as he understood him, 
denaturalisation, which enabled them to 
serve under foreign Governments; and 
there could be no doubt that such soldiers 


foremost among them, on account of the! would not object to enlist, without fear of 
Mr. R. Phillimore 
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involving the State to which they had 
originally owed allegiance in any depar- 
ture from their neutrality. He wanted to 
know by what right it was that hon. 
Members asserted that the German, who 
chooses to accept service in the armies of 
a nation fighting for the liberties and com- 
mon interests of Europe, was to be stigma- 
tised as a mercenary, a cut-throat, and a 
national assassin ? Was the cause nothing ? 
Let it be remembered that both sides of 
the House, however much divided on other 
matters connected with the war, had at 
least agreed that the cause was a holy and 
a righteous one. Then, if so, what right 
had any one to stigmatise the foreigner as 
a cut-throat and a mereenary? but it 
had been said that the measure seemed 
to set aside the services of our own com- 
mon soldier ; and this had been most un- 
fairly urged against the Government. On 
the contrary, however, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary at War had said that 
which should entirely dissipate this impres- 
sion. That right hon. Gentleman had re- 
marked, in words that would go down ‘to 
future history, that ‘‘the battle of Inker- 
man was a soldiers’ battle ;’’ and the noble 
Lord the Seeretary of State for the Home 
Department had likewise said that, at the 
same battle, ‘‘it was impossible to tell 
whether the leaders or their men had ace- 
complished the more distinguished achieve- 
ments.”” He (Mr. Phillimore) thought 
that the whole argument from the other 
side would be answered if hon. Gentle- 
men would use the true word ‘‘addi- 
tion,’’ instead of the false word ‘* sub- 
stitution.”” This would set the whole 
matter right. There was another point 
which had been discussed—namely, the 
conduct of the war—into which, however, 
he would not go; for no Member who had 
spoken upon the subject had agreed with 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
West Riding. Mistakes, no doubt, had 
been made, and they had been admitted by 
the Government. Then, he would ask, 
why cavil so much at the mistakes com- 
mitted at the outset of the war; for he 
would challenge any hon. Member to ad- 
duce any instance of a great war in which 
80 few mistakes had been committed, and 
in which so many great victories and suc- 
cesses had been won. But would not the 
arguments which had been adduced on this 
point tell both ways? If Government had 
hitherto been so remiss as was asserted, 
ought not the House now to strengthen 
their hands? Was it a reasonable state- 
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ment on the part of the Government that 
by having disciplined foreigners, good suc- 
cour could be transmitted to our army in 
the East ? Government, with good sources 
of information, had said that this measure 
would produce this universally-derived re- 
sult. The Commander in Chief had been 
asked the question, and he had answered, 
‘* Yes.”’ It was not, then, for those who 
had no official information to say ‘‘no.”’ 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Buckinghamshire (Mr. Disraeli) con- 
cluded his speech the other evening by 
one of the most disheartening perora- 
tions to which it had ever been his lot to 
listen. He told them to study the immor- 
tal pages of Thucydides, and find a parallel 
to the present disasters of England in the 
Athenian expedition to Sicily. He forgot 
to state that both the civil and military 
condition of England were as different as 
possible from that of Athens. We had not 
lost our fleet, nor had we been defeated in 
war. For his own part, he rejected the 
right hon. Gentleman’s omens; he abomi- 
nated his auguries ; and he would not con- 
tribute to the fulfilment of his sinister pro- 
phecies by refusing to Ministers the means 
of sending immediate and effective succour 
to our gallant and suffering troops in the 
Crimea. 

Mr. SANDARS: Sir, I do not rise to 
enter on the general question now under 
the consideration of the House, as that I 
am of opinion has already been entirely 
exhausted; and after the able speeches 
both from this side of the House and that 
against this Bill, I feel that I am unable 
to throw any new light thereon. But, Sir, 
I rise to refer to a petition that was pre- 
sented the other night from my consti- 
tuents, by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Buckinghamshire, against this 
measure. This petition emanated from a 
public meeting in the borough of Wake- 
field, numerously attended, and most en- 
thusiastic, for carrying on the war with 
the utmost vigour consistently with the 
honour and morality of the country. But, 
at the same time, they strongly condemned 
the enlistment of foreign mercenaries into 
our Army, and carried a resolution to the 
following effeect— 

“ That this meeting has learned with alarm and 
indignation the attempt of Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters to pass through the Houses of Parliament a 
measure for the enlistment of foreign mercenaries, 
and deprecates such an unusual and un-English 
proceeding, and resolves to forward petitions to 


both Houses of Parliament against the Bill, be- 
lieving that a sufficient number of Englishmen 
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will come forward, if but proper measures are 
taken, to defend the honour of their country with- 
out calling on foreigners for their assistance.” 


Sir, I must confess I entertain similar 
views on this question, and if the Govern- 
ment will but adopt proper means by in- 
creasing the bounty, reducing the standard 
of height, and increasing the age, that 
sufficient British soldiers will be found to 
earry on the war with vigour, so as to 
bring it to a successful and honourable 
termination. My informant tells me that 
this meeting held in the borough of Wake- 
field, the centre of the West Riding, that 
great hive of industry, was most enthu- 
siastic for carrying on the war with the 
utmost vigour. Yet they thoroughly de- 
precated this measure as unnecessary and 
degrading to the British Army. I believe, 
Sir, that this feeling is general through 
that district, of which Wakefield is the 
centre; and further, I believe, it is the 
feeling of the country, and if time were 
but allowed, and this measure delayed till 
after the recess, that that table would be 
covered with petitions against it. They 
also expressed a strong opinion that Her 
Majesty’s Ministers had not hitherto pro- 
secuted the war with that vigour and de- 
termination that its magnitude and import- 
ance demanded, and that in consequence 
our brave army was now suffering more 
than language could depict; but they re- 
joiced to see that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had at last become aroused to a 
sense of their duty and of the responsi- 
bility of the great war on which they had 
entered, and the language used in Her 
Majesty’s gracious Speech afforded strong 
grounds for believing that henceforth the 
war would be prosecuted with that energy 
and vigour which the country called for, 
and which was the surest way of bringing 
it to an early and successful termination. 
Having considered it my duty to say thus 
much, and feeling that I can add nothing 
to throw any new light on the question, | 
shall not occupy the time of the House 
any longer by any remarks of my own on 
the conduct of the war in general, as I am 
free to admit that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have had many difficulties to contend 
with in carrying on such a war after forty 
years of peace. 

Mr. DIGBY SEYMOUR said, that on 
Wednesday evening last he addressed a 
meeting of his constituents at Sunderland, 
in which there were more than 2,000 per- 
sons assembled, and the result was an 
unanimous vote of confidence in the course 
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of his Parliamentary conduct, including 
his vote of Tuesday evening in favour of 
this Bill. The hon. Gentleman who had 
just sat down represented the feeling of 
Wakefield to be the popular feeling of the 
country, and he had thought it right to 
correct that statement. Another hon, 
Member stated that he believed there 
was no Member sitting behind Ministers 
who had voted for this measure but what 
had done so with regret. Now, he hap- 
pened to be one of the Members thus re- 
ferred to; he voted for the Bill, and he 
did not regret the vote he had given. He 
did not vote for it because it was said that 
Ministers were likely to resign, although 
at this peculiar erisis, and under existing 
circumstances, their doing so would have 
been a great national calamity. He was 
not swayed by any such consideration ; on 
the contrary, he felt as an independent 
Member that when they had the assurance 
of the Minister that every exertion had 
been made to carry on the war with vi- 
gour, that he had refused no assistance, 
come from what quarter it might, and that 
now he appealed to Parliament to give 
him another weapon for bringing the war 
to a speedy and successful termination, he 
had no alternative but to support the mea- 
sure. The fate of Europe was at stake in 
the result of our operations in the Crimea, 
and he had felt it to be his duty to give 
the Ministers his hearty and independent 
support. Nor did he shrink from the con- 
sequences of his vote, because he believed 
the country generally when it came calmly 
to refleet upon the course taken by the 
Government would agree in thinking that, 
as in the days of Marlborough, Wellington, 
and Napoleon, the assistance of foreigners 
was justifiable in a war of this magnitude; 
so it was at the present day. Ministers 
had historic precedents in their favour; 
and, for his part, he could discover no 
moral grounds whatever to justify the op- 
position which had been raised to the pass- 
ing of this Bill. We were engaged in a 
just war, and he did hope that it would be 
prosecuted with energy, so as to ensure & 
successful termination. Whatever mistakes 
they might have made—whatever short- 
comings they might have displayed—he 
felt that Ministers were now making & 
splendid atonement for the past, and he 
had no hesitation in giving them his hearty 
support. 

Lorp LOVAINE said, he could not see 
any splendid atonement on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Ministers in urging the passing 
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a Bill which he firmly believed was detri- | he esteemed them more now when they no 
mental to the honour of the British sol- | longer acknowledged that idol worship than 


dier, regular and militia. Neither could 
he see anything splendid in the way in 
which the war was proposed to be carried 
on, even upon the confession of the Go- 
vernment. He (Lord Lovaine) should still 
continue to believe that it was a first prin- 
ciple of morals that the man who could be 
bought for 1s. a day to cut other men’s 
throats was neither more nor less than a 
hired mercenary, and he should be very 
sorry to see him placed upon the same 
footing as the British soldier who had so 
gloriously maintained the honour of his 
country in the Crimea. Tle should like to 
inquire into the mode in which the Bill was 
to be carried out. On that subject the 
Government professed to be in total igno- 
rance. All they knew was that six months 
hence a certain number of men were, it 
was supposed, to be thrown upon the 
shores of the Crimea, and that they were 
supposed to be trained to arms. How that 
was to be contrived he did not know, nor 
where they were to be obtained. As to 
obtaining them from German emigrants, 
that, he believed, would be impracticable. 
He trusted that if the scheme was carried 
out care should be taken that we did not 
secure to ourselves the conscripts of petty 
German Princes, but the men we obtained 
enlisted voluntarily, and that every pains 
should be taken to enlist men of the con- 
dition and feeling required, otherwise he 
was afraid that the Foreign Legion would 
be composed of persons whose notions of 
meum et tuum were very indistinct in their 
own country. He should feel himself to 
be unworthy of having ever stood in the 
British ranks and mixed with British offi- 


cers, if he could admit that any foreign | 


troops were equal to them in spirit, in en- 
durance, and in good conduct ; though he 
did not deny that the Hanoverian regi- 
ments at Albuera, one of which was com- 
manded by the hon. and gallant Member 
for Cockermouth (General Wyndham), sub- 
Jects of the same Sovereign, had acted in 
the best and bravest manner. He could 
not arrive at the same conclusion as the 
hon. Member for the West Riding, that 
the war would be put an end to by the 
abandonment of Sebastopol—on the con- 
trary, he believed, with the Duke of Wel- 
lington, that to terminate the war speedily, 
it should be carried on with the greatest 
energy. He admitted that the Manches- 
ter gentlemen had endeavoured to oppose 
themselves to the popular prejudice ; and 


| 
j 





when they ruined the character of British 
statesmanship. He entreated Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to bear in mind, how- 
ever, that whatever might be the result 
of the siege, it would be unwise policy 
to relinquish their demands. It would be 
far better to lay down just proposals at 
the outset, and adhere to them subse- 
quently under any change of circumstances. 
He also entreated them to listen to the ery 
of the miserable Christian population which 
had been so long oppressed in Turkey. 
He thought that Government should, in 
return for the assistance which England 
was affording Turkey, obtain from that 
Power a recognition of the civil liberties of 
the Christian population of the Ottoman 
Empire. Her Majesty’s Government would 
also do well to remember that in all ages 
the popular voice was eager for bloodshed 
as much as Cesar, or Alexander, or any 
other tyrant ; and that if they strayed a 
single inch from the right path, in obe- 
dience to that ery, they would be, in the 
eyes of Heaven, as guilty as any Napoleon 
or Timur, who defaced the work of God 
for his own ambitious purposes. 

Sm ERSKINE PERRY said, he could 
not help feeling that the arguments upon 
this Bill were almost exhausted, but, never- 
theless, he could not sit quietly by and 
hear the men to be raised under this Bill 
stigmatised as ruthless mercenaries. Hav- 
ing protested against such language, he 
would proceed to notice the speech of the 
hon. Member for the West Riding (Mr. 
Cobden). Much as he admired the talents 
of the hon. Member, he could not help 


| feeling that the speech he had made to- 


night was exceedingly inopportune, Eng- 
land at the present moment was in so criti- 
cal a position as to require that all her 
energies should be directed to the attain- 
ment of one object, and unless she put 
forward all her exertions, her honour and 
interest would be subject to a crisis she 
had never yet known; and if that were 
so, as it undoubtedly was, then any dis- 
cussion as to the policy of the war, or as 
to the conduct of the war, however well 
fitting for future deliberation, ought not to 
be brought forward at the present moment. 
Let any one, however, look back to the 
course of proceeding which Russia had 
prescribed for herself, and he must at 
once perceive that she had been expecting 
the occasion which had now arrived for 
the last twenty years. It had been be- 
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lieved in military circles, and such seems 
to have been the belief of the English 
and French Governments—that the Rus- 
sian army in the Crimea could not pos- 
sibly receive reinforcements under the old 
system of Russia. After the battle of 
the Alma, all the reinforcements it was 
possible to get collected together were on 
the spot, while Lord Raglan himself an- 
nounced publicly that the occupation of 
the Principalities by Austria was quite suf- 
ficient to prevent Russia obtaining rein- 
forcements, and yet, on the 5th of No- 
vember, to the astonishment of Europe, 
the battle of Inkerman was fought. Now, 
he would ask, how was Russia enabled to 
bring 60,000 or 70,000 men into the field 
on that occasion? Why, from a letter 
which had appeared in a newspaper, written 
from Odessa, it appeared that at the com- 
mencement of the war Russia abandoned 
the old bullock-cart system, travelling a 
mile an hour, and laid down, or esta- 
blished, stages for a change of horses, 
so as to enable their carts, carrying eight 
and twelve soldiers each, to travel at the 
rate of thirty and even forty-five miles in 
aday. In the same way they carried their 
provisions and munitions of war, and the 
letter stated that from Odessa the army 
was also supplied by sea with stores. 
Small vessels, it would appear, were used 
for creeping along tbe coast and navi- 
gating the shallow waters, and in that way 
the enormous supplies at Odessa had been 
transmitted to the Crimea. That, then, 
being the position of Russia, the question 
for England to consider was, how could 
she meet the enemy in the same manner ? 
It was evident that the possession of the 
Crimea depended upon which Power was 
able to bring reinforcements into the field 
at the earliest period, and if that was to 
be done, it was clear that all the energy 
of England, and all her deliberations, 
should be directed toethe one point how 
such reinforcements could be obtained. 
Now, the speech of the hon. Member 
for the West Riding led clearly to one 
conclusion, which was, that we should 
at once hold out the hand of peace to 
the Emperor of Russia, accede to his own 
terms, and make no further exertions 
in the cause we had undertaken. That 
was exactly the policy which the Emperor 
of Russia and his astute advisers pre- 
dicted would happen, and which they had 
all along expected would oceur. This was 
proved by the despatch of Prince Lieven, 
written upon the state of this country in 
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1825, but which was so applicable to the 
present day that it might have been writ- 
ten by Baron Brunnow in 1853. Prince 
Lieven, when Ambassador at this Court 
in 1825, writing to his Government at St. 
Petersburg to express his belief that Eng- 
land would never interfere at all between 
Russia and Turkey, said— 


“Tn the meanwhile it is important to throw 
dust into the eyes of the allies by rejecting nene 
of their overtures ; but, at the same time, bind- 
ing ourselves to nothing which does not lead di- 
rectly to our object. In one word, we must pre- 
vent them from obtaining any moral certainty of 
our intentions, remove, if we can, all suspicions 
as to them, but never budge an inch from the 
strong position in which our Cabinet has been 
placed by the blunders of our allies, as well as by 
the firm and upright conduct of our Emperor.” 


The conclusion drawn by that astute diplo- 
matist, from what he had seen and heard 
in England, was simply that England would 
never enter into any alliance with France 
to resist Russia. Now, that was exactly 
the policy the hon. Member for the West 
Riding was recommending. He advised 
that we should listen to the proposals of 
Russia—that we should reopen the nego- 
tiations—but he forgot that, ia the mean- 
time, Russia would be collecting her forces 
to strike the blow which should place her 
in the position she had been seeking to ac- 
quire for the last fifty or sixty years. The 
doctrine of the hon. Member was founded 
upon the principle of non-intervention, and 
he agreed with that principle entirely when 
it was fully carried out, but it could not 
be introduced and adopted by one Power 
alone. Like the pacific conduct of a Quaker, 
it could only be adopted by a moral body of 
men who were better than their fellows; 
but if one State acted upon this princi- 
ple while others laughed at it, conse- 
quences fraught with evil to Europe would 
arise, as they had arisen before. The 
hon. Gentleman asked why was England 
to be more earnest in this interference with 
Turkey than either Austria or Prussia, 
whe were so much more connected with 
the subject, and whose interests were 80 
much more deeply concerned in it? Well, 
it might be that England, feeling secure in 
her own constitutional Government, and re- 
lying upon the wisdom and support of a 
free people, was not afraid to stand up 
boldly for a cause which should give en- 
couragement to the growth of free nations 
in every part of the Continent, while that 
might be precisely the reason why Prussia 
and Austria should not be so enthusiastic 
in the matter as sound policy would seem 
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to dictate. But had we not been equally 
remiss in former times? The partition of 
Poland was a gross act of immorality, 
which England and France never should 
have permitted. So, also, it was the pas- 
sive conduct of England and France, at 
the time of the Treaty of Adrianople, that 
placed Turkey in the hands of Russia. The 
hon. Member for the West Riding denied 
that the designs of Russia were opposed 
to the progress and growth of civilisation ; 
but the true character of her policy, with 
regard to Turkey, was developed in a de- 
spatch from Count Nesselrode to the Grand 
Duke Constantine at Warsaw, dated 12th 
of February, 1848, explaining the Treaty 
of Adrianople. Count Nesselrode said — 
“Tt only depended on our army whether we 
should march on Constantinople and _ extin- 
guish the Turkish Empire. No Power would 
have opposed it, no immediate danger would have 
threatened us if we had given the last blow to the 
Ottoman kingdom in Europe. But, in the Em- 
peror’s opinion, this monarchy, reduced to exist 
only under the protection of Russia, and to listen 
to her will, is better suited to our political and 
commercial interests than any new combination 
which would force us either to extend our do- 
minions too far by conquests, or to substitute 
for the Ottoman Empire new States that would 
not have been slow in rivalling us in power, civili- 
sation, industry, and wealth.” 
Here, then, we have Russia deliberately 
opposing herself to the progress of Turkey 
in civilisation and wealth. Well, then, 
on the other hand, what was the policy of 
the British Government with regard to 
Turkey? Why, it was to preserve the 
status quo which should allow Turkey to 
reform herself from within or enable her 
Christian population gradually to develope 
their energies. Now, the Treaty of Adrian- 
ople was to prevent that, as was admitted 
by Count Nesselrode in the despatch he 
had just alluded to. In that despatch 
there was the deliberate statement of the 
Prime Minister of Russia, that Russia was 
determined to present every obstacle to 
the free development of civilisation and 
enterprise in Turkey, and yet they were 
told by the hon. Member for the West 
Riding that this barbaric Power was, in 
point of fact, not opposed to the civilisa- 
tion of Europe. The Emperor of Russia 
in 1852 said, that he would not allow of 
the formation of a Greek Empire out of 
the provinces of Turkey, and the only 
eventuality the hon. Member would recog- 
nise was, that Turkey should virtually fall 
into the Emperor’s hands, as she had done 
by the Treaty of Adrianople, and should 
remain in that position. In a pamphlet 
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| which had been sent round to hon. Mem- 
| bers, defending the views of the hon. 
Member for Manchester (Mr. Bright), the 
question in dispute was represented as be- 
ginning with the Holy Places, and the 
writer altogether overlooked the Treaty of 
Adrianople, which Russia acknowledged 
had placed Turkey in her hands. The 
speech of the hon. Member (Mr. Cobden) 
was, as he had previously said, out of 
season. All that Parliament ought to do 
now was to determine upon the most ener- 
getic means of supporting our gallant army 
in the Crimea, which brought him to the 
immediate subject of that night’s debate— 
namely, the enlistment of troops who had 
been so often stigmatised as foreign mer- 
cenaries. Against such a measure he had 
heard no solid argument advanced, though 
he had heard a good deal of declamation 
and appeals to the feelings and prejudices 
of the people against it. It was said that 
it would be better for us to rely upon the 
spirit and patriotism of our own troops 
than to have recourse to the assistance of 
foreigners ; but although that general pro- 
position might be true enough, this Bill 
might still be a wise measure, in spite of 
the alternatives which some hon. Members 
had suggested for it. It was not neces- 
sary for hon. Members who supported the 
Government to maintain that foreign mer- 
cenaries were as good as national soldiers, 
but still this Bill might be a wise measure, 
and quotations from Filicaia and Lord 
Bacon, to show that nations who availed 
themselves of foreign swords in their de- 
fence must be in a state of decay, were 
commonplaces, very suitable for a young 
lady’s album, but which did not apply to 
the subject under discussion. He was 
sorry to hear the hon. Member for West 
Surrey (Mr. Drummond) ascribe motives 
to the class of men who were likely to 
enrol themselves in this Foreign Legion, 
such as would repel all honourable men 
from joining the service. The hon. and 
learned Member for Enniskillen (Mr. 
Whiteside) took the same line of argu- 
ment, but he could not have recollected 
the brave exploits of his countrymen, the 
Irish Legion, in France. It might be 
said that such men were driven from their 
country by domestic persecution, but it 
was not to be supposed that the whole 
of the Irish Brigade in the service of 
France enlisted under such motives. A 
few of the officers might have left their 
country animated with hatred against 
England, but the rank and file probably 
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joined that brigade for the sake of em- 
ployment and advancement, and the ex- 
ertion of their energies in an honourable 
calling. In another place, a noble Lord 
(the Earl of Derby), formerly a Prime 
Minister, and probably the future Prime 
Minister of a war Ministry, had pointed 
to India whence we could obtain supplies 
of troops to obviate the necessity of this 
measure; but did the noble Lord sup- 
pose that the natives of India entered 
our army from any great love of the Bri- 
tish nation, or from a patriotic feeling ? 
The Indian army was principally composed 
of Hindoos and Mussulmans, and while 
the ene class was shocked at the sight 
of a slaughtered cow, the other had been 
driven from India and supplanted in their 
authority by the British. Was such a body 
of troops more likely to be eager in sup- 
port of civilisation than German troops ? 
Yet where could there be found a body of 
men more faithful to their salt? And 
yet these very men were open to all the 
stigmas that had been thrown upon foreign 
mercenaries. The reference to India as 
an eligible and practical resource on the 
present occasion was invalid also on other 
grounds. In the Bill for the government 
of India that was so minutely discussed in 
that House two Sessions ago, on the opi- 
nion of all the best military authorities, it 
was decided that the present English force 
in India was not large enough for its pur- 
poses. It was clear, therefore, that except 
a cavalry regiment, or a battalion or two 
for the moment, nothing could be drawn 
from the English forces to meet the present 
emergency. If it was to the native force 
that reference had been made, that only 
showed a surprising ignorance of India, and 
of the ability of its inhabitants to support 
a change of climate such as that proposed. 
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were justly grateful to him for the great 
services he had rendered to the Conserva- 
| tive cause. The Emperor had, moreover, 
| practised towards that body —he would 
| hardly say cajolery, for that would indicate 
| something low and immoral—but he court- 
'ed them so much in various ways, and 
| they were so connected with Russia by 
their estates, and, particularly in Austria, 
by blood, that, as a general rule, they were 
heart and soul bound to him and his policy. 
It was for that reason that Austria evinced 
so much hesitation on the present occa- 
sion; and had it not been for the firmness 
of the young Emperor of Austria, and the 
exertions of Prince Metternich and Count 
Buol, we should certainly not have arrived 
at the present state, which seemed to pro- 
mise a firm alliance. The people, on the 
other hand, were democratic beyond any 
other Anglo-Saxon race in the world; 
arrived in Pennsylvania, they were the 
most ‘‘ go-the-whole-hog”’ for all reforms 
of any that arrived there ; and he ventured 
to say, in contradiction to what he had 
heard stated that night, that the German 
people were unanimous in favour of thie 
Western alliance. In the Revue des devax 
Mondes of that month, a very careful 
analysis was made of the German daily 
publications, and of the pamphlets and 
military works of the last six months; 
and it appeared, what was most remark- 
able, that there was not a single news- 
paper that advocated a Russian alliance. 
At Berlin, even, where the Russian in- 
| terest was so strong, it was not able 
| to support a single paper to advocate the 
| essien alliance. It was, then, to that 
|German people, who were so _ heartily 
|with us in sentiment, who had fought 
/so often by our side in battle —it was 
| with respect to this noble people that 











So that made it wholly impracticable to} accusations were bandied about, of assas- 
draw from India any force so as to obviate! sins, cut-throats, sicarii, condottieri, and 
the necessity for the present Bill. He only | every word of reproach which was to be 
rose on the present occasion because he} found in any language. The speech of 
felt that a very gross injustice had been! the hon. Member for Hertfordshire (Sir 
done in the debate to the noble race from | E. B. Lytton) formed an exception in that 
whom resources were expected to be ob-| partieular to the speeches generally of 
tained —he meant the German people. | Gentlemen opposite. The hon. Baronet, 
There should be kept in view the great | by his literary tastes, had been led to read 
distinction that existed between the Ger- | and judge more correctly of the true 


man people and the German aristocracy. leharacter of the German people, and he 
¥ | 





He did not misrepresent the German aristo- | pronounced a noble eulogium upon them. 


eracy when he said that, as a body, they 
were wholly opposed to constitutional go- 
vernment. That aristocracy had naturally 
looked to the Emperor of Rassia for many 
years past for protection and support, and 
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| He was sorry and surprised to find that 
| the right hon. Gentleman the Seeretary at 
| War mistook the hon, Baronet’s argument. 
He was glad, and all Germany would be 
glad, to have heard such praise from s0 
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competent an authority, and he trnsted it 
would outweigh the reproaches so unjustly 
cast upon the German race, who, where- 
ever they had shown themselves in arms, 
fighting in a good cause, had gathered as 
proud laurels as any nation in the world. 
They were a family sighing for the same 
liberal institutions, the same government, 
which Anglo-Saxons in other parts had 
obtained. They had been cheated and de- 
ceived by their monarchs, who on former 
occasions had stimulated them to action 
by large promises of liberal government. 
To that noble nation we should now hold 
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out our hand, to join us in a war which we | 


believed to be just, which we believed to 
be necessary, and which we knew to be 


unselfish. If we obtained 30,000 or 40,000 | 


men of that nation, they would form a 
most excellent support to that brave army 
now fighting in the Crimea, which had 
gained the applause of their countrymen 
and the admiration of Europe, and we 
should give to that great people an oppor- 
tunity of placing themselves on a level 
with France and England, while opening 
to them a field for their energy in the 
cause of civilisation and progress which 
their own Governments hitherto had not 
had the good sense or the good policy to 
afford. 

Mr. EVELYN said, he thought that 
the [louse was in an unusual if not in an 
unprecedented position, since it appeared 
there were two topics before them, to either 
of which any hon. Member was at liberty 
to address himself. The hon. Member 
who had just sat down would have more 
correctly described the introduction into 
debate of the prospects of the war by 
the hon. Member for the West Riding as 
out of order, rather than as out of season ; 
for nothing would be more advantageous to 
the country than such a debate during the 
present sitting of the House, affording an 
opportunity, as it doubtless would, for 
some Member of the Government to make 
a statement as to those prospects. He 
must protest most strongly against the 
principle laid down by the hon. and learn- 
ed Member for Tavistock (Mr. R. Pbilli- 
more), that the House was to accept this 
measure on trust, vote for it, and, because 
the Government had brought it forward, 
not take the responsibility of throwing it 
out. He must entirely dissent from that 
doctrine, for, as that House was a delibera- 
tive assembly, the Government was bound 
to give the grounds on which the measure 
was entitled to support, and if they shroud- 
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ed their reasons in mystery, the House had 
no alternative, in his opinion, but to reject 
it. He was himself strongly opposed to the 
measure, and he would rest the whole case 
on the speech of the right hon. Member 
for Manchester (Mr. Gibson). That right 
hon. Gentleman had demonstrated that the 
measure was at variance with the usual 
practice of nations, and if that argument 
were correct, (and no Member of the Go- 
vernment had refuted it,) it was, he felt 
convinced, fatal to the Bill. The hon. 
Gentleman who spoke last (Sir E. Perry) 
had endeavoured to convert words used 
with regard to mercenaries, into an insult 
‘to the German people. No one had a 
greater respect for the qualities of the 
German race than himself; it was a race 
to which we were kinsmen; but he thought 
| the character of the German race had no- 
thing to do with the matter, and he wished 
to know whether the man who hired him- 
| self to any one to cut throats did not come 
| within the definition of a cut-threat and an 
lassassin? The measure was degrading to 
| this country ; all the precedents for it had 
'broken down; and, if any precedent 
could be adduced, he thought it desirable 
to establish a rule that England, in future, 
would not resort to so degrading a practice 
as having recourse to the enlisting of mer- 
cenaries without the sanction of their own 
Governments. It had been attempted to 
be shown that the feeling of the country 
was not against the Bill, when the fact 
was, the Government had taken the coun- 
try by surprise, had endeavoured to steal a 
march, and thus prevent the expression of 
public opinion. If it were not so, why was 
there no allusion in the Queen’s Speech to 
| a measure so important, that on it depend- 
ed the fate of the Ministry? The county 
he had the honour to represent had the ad- 
vantage of being near London, and a 
meeting had been held in the town of 
Guildford, at which men of all classes and 
all shades of politics were unanimous in 
opposing the measure, and had got up a 
petition against it. Although he did not 
agree with all that had been said by the 
hon. Member for the West Riding (Mr. 
Cobden), he confessed there were parts of 
that speech with which he could not but 
concur. He hoped the Government would 
not pledge itself to an indefinite prolonga- 
tion of the present war. If it were true 
that propositions were entertained which 
would secure the objects for which we 
commenced the war, then he agreed with 
the noble Lord (Lord Lovaine) that it 
2E 2 
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would be most impolitic to continue the 
war. It might last ten or twenty years, 
and if all the objects were attained for 
which the war was commenced, its conti- 
nuation could only be to humiliate and de- 
grade Russia, He was one who thought 
that was not an object justifying the con- 
tinuance of war, that it would be disadvan- 
tageous to this country, and inconsistent 
with a lasting peace. It would leave a 
wound which would rankle in the breast of 
Russia, and, in proof of his argument, he 
would remind the House of a passage in 
Roman history, where the deputies of a 
town came to beg mercy of the Roman 
Senate. The consul said, ‘‘ What sort of 
peace shall we have with you?” ‘* Peace 
firm and lasting,”’ was the answer, “if the 
terms be fair; but if not, you will have a 
peace which will soon be broken.”” In 
conclusion, he would not refer to the situa- 
tion of the army, which every Englishman 
must regard with feelings of admiration, 
and he feared now with some feelings of 
pity, as he thought that subject could be 
discussed with less advantage at the pre- 
sent moment than any other. 

Mr. BENTINCK said; he was anxious 
to state briefly the reasons which induced 
him to give his vote against the measure. 
He fully admitted the importance of the 
question itself and of the consequences to 
which it would lead, but an attempt had 
been made to give it additional importance 
by a threat thrown out by Her Majesty’s 
Ministers that the rejection of the measure 
would lead to their resignation. That 
threat had been too often made to create 
much alarm, and, as far as he understood 
the feelings of the House and of the coun- 
try, they would not very much regret the 
loss which they would then sustain. There 
was no man in that House less interested 
than himself in the struggles of party 
warfare, and certainly he thought it would 
be an unfriendly act if he went out of his 
way to place those distinguished men with 
whose views it was his good fortune gene- 
rally to agree, in a position in which they 
would be called upon to remedy the great 
errors of their predecessors. He could 
safely say, that in giving the vote which 
he did on the second reading, and the vote 
which he should give to-night, he had no 
wish to remove from office Her Majesty’s 
Ministers; but, in saying that, he must 
add, that if a Motion of want of confidence 
had been brought forward, he would have 
given it his support without the slightest 
hesitation, and he should have done so 
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with no disparagement to Gentlemen oppo- 
site, but because he believed, be their 
ability what it might, it was impossible 
that a Coalition, without definite opinions 
or any common bond of union except a 
determination to hold power at the sa- 
erifice of principle, ever could govern 
this country with advantage. He fully 
concurred in what fell the other night 
from the hon. Member for West Surrey 
(Mr. Drummond) as to the conduct of the 
war, and he regretted extremely that the 
House had not been called upon to come 
to a vote on that question. He believed 
it was the opinion of the country gene- 
rally, that the great losses sustained by 
our troops in action from the disparity of 
numbers, might be attributed to the want 
of energy and ability on the part of those 
who had the conduct of the war, and he 
doubted whether any amount of Ministerial 
pressure would have induced that. House 
to record its opinion in favour of the Go- 
vernment. Various objections had been 
urged against this Bill by speakers far 
more conversant with the subject than 
himself, and in the majority of the argu- 
ments used he fully concurred ; but he 
thought the strongest ground of opposition 
was the want of any proof of the existence 
of a necessity for a measure so objection- 
able; and, in his opinion, the House was 
entitled to much more ample explanations 
from the Government as to the details and 
the hopes they entertained of its ultimate 
success before asking them to pass the 
measure. He could not separate the ques- 
tion now before the House and the ques- 
tion of the conduct of the war. The two 
questions turned on the same pivot. They 
both depended on what use the Govern- 
ment had made, up to the present time, of 
the resources they possessed. If they did 
possess large resources, was it not want of 
energy on their part which led them to 
desire to call into action, in the first place, 
a power admitted on all sides to be so ob- 
jectionable 2? The only Member of Her 
Majesty’s Government who had really gone 
into the questions at any great length, 
who had attempted a defence of the con- 
duct of the war and of this measure, was 
the Secretary at War, whom he regretted 
not to see in his place. He listened with 
great attention to the eloquent speech of 
his right hon. Friend on a former evening, 
and whatever might be the amount of re- 
sponsibility which attached to his right 
hon. Friend for his share in the conduct of 
the war, the impression he derived from 
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hearing that speech was, that it was not! sary stores for the army in the East, they, 


owing to any want of anxiety or kindly | no doubt, would have answered that all those 
feeling on his part that the wants of our | things, also, were matters of detail which 


army had not been better supplied. Hav- 
ing said this much, he was bound to say 
that he did not think that the right hon. 
Gentleman had fairly grappled with the 
question, either of the necessity for this 
Bill, or the conduct of the war. When 
speaking upon the subject, the right hon. 
Gentleman had always dilated upon what 
the Government were now doing, and had 
lost sight of the real matter at issue, 
which was one not of facts, but of dates. 
If the right hon. Gentleman could have 
proved that the Government had availed 
themselves, from the earliest commence- 
ment of the war, of all the resources of 
the country—if he could have told them 
that they had called out and embodied 
months ago the whole militia of the coun- 
try—if he could have shown that they had 
made the same appeal to the loyalty of 
the Colonies, and had left no stone un- 
turned by which men might be procured 
for carrying on the war vigorously and 
efficiently—he would not only have esta- 
blished a justification of the conduct of 
the Government, but would have made out 
a fair and legitimate ground for coming to 
Parliament with the present measure. But 
the right hon. Gentleman had made out 
no such case. He had simply stated that 
the Government were now doing all that 
they could do; but that was no answer for 
the past, and no justification of the present 
measure. Every Gentleman who was in the 
House must remember what had occurred 
on the previous evening, while in Qommit- 
tee. The questions which had been put 
to the Government from all parts of the 
Ilouse were very numerous, and the great 
majority of them had remained unanswered 
—the Committee terminated its labours 
without their being able to obtain any in- 
sight into those questions upon which so 
much interest was shown, and so much 
anxiety existed. The position of the Go- 
vernment appeared to be this :—without 
answering any of the questions put to 
them, they said, ‘‘ We cannot go now into 
the details of the measure. We ask you 
to agree to the general principle of the 
Bill, and to pass all the details, which 
ought to be left to the Executive.’? That 
would have been a very good proposal in 
common eases, but if, at the commence- 
ment of the war, the Government had 
been asked how they were going to pro- 
vide proper reinforcements and the neces- 








ought to be left to the Executive. But 
how had those details been carried out ? 
The House and the country very well 
knew what the position of the Government 
was with respect to those details, and yet 
they now asked the House to repose un- 
limited confidence in them, and to leave to 
them without question the whole conduct 
of the war. The Government said that it 
was perfectly true that they were either 
unable or unwilling to give any explana- 
tion of the measure before the House— 
they could not even tell them whether it 
would succeed or not—they hoped it 
might § but it was an experiment only, and 
because they had signally failed in every- 
thing which they had as yet undertaken, 
they now asked the country to place in 
them unlimited confidence. That was the 
whole state of the ease, and with the ante- 
cedents of the Government he certainly 
was not prepared to give them that confi- 
dence. As an independent Member of 
Parliament, responsible only to those who 
had done him the honour to entrust their 
public interests to his care, he had not the 
slightest hesitation in recording his vote 
against a measure which, he believed, 
would conduce neither to the interest nor 
the honour of the country. 

Viscount EBRINGTON said, that he 
had approached the consideration of this 
Bill with feelings of great doubt, because 
it seemed to him to be one which justly 
excited some constitutional jealousy on the 
part of the people of England. At the 
same time he had been unwilling to believe 
that the veteran defenders of constitutional 
liberty in the darkest times, such as his 
noble Friend the President of the Council, 
the noble Lord the Member for Tiverton 
(Viscount Palmerston), and, above all, his 
venerable Friend in the other House—the 
Marquess of Lansdowne—would be likely 
to assail the liberties of the people of this 
country; and upon examining the Bill and 
weighing the arguments, pro and con, he 
was clearly satisfied that it was a measure 
which might do some good, and which, 
fenced as it was, could do no harm. He 
was much surprised at some of the argu- 
ments used by the hon. Gentleman who 
had just sat down. He was surprised to 
hear him speak of abandonment of princi- 
ple on the part of Members of a Govern- 
ment as a conclusive reason why they 
should not be competent to manage the 
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affairs of the country. He thought he had| which they found themselves condemned 
a recollection of very different and opposite | to dwell; and he could conceive no better 
polities being professed by different Mem- | initiation into the ranks of British subjects 
bers of the Government of Lord Derby. | than would be formed by a campaign un- 
He had a recollection of free trade and | dertaken in the cause of liberty, and car- 
protection being an open question between | ried on side by side with our own heroic 
Members of that Government after they countrymen in the Crimea. For these few 
had accepted office ; and therefore he was reasons he should give his clear and decided 
much surprised to hear the hon. Gentleman | vote in favour of the Bill. 

speak in the strain he did of the present; Mr. P. O’BRIEN said, he would not have 
Government. It seemed to him that the | risen if any other Irish Member holding 
question they had now to consider with re- | his opinions had exhibited any disposition 
gard to the Bill was, not whether Govern- } to speak on the question; but in the ab- 
ment had or had not done all that was | sence of any such hope, and after the elo- 
necessary to carry on the war in the most quent speeches which he had heard against 
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effective manner, but whether the measure 
before the House was one which was re- 
quisite and likely to be useful in the pre- 
sent state of affairs. He must say that he 
thought that hon. Gentleman had a little 
forgotten the character which the people of 
this country had delighted to attribute to 
this war. We had spoken of it as a war of 
principle, undertaken in vindication of na- 
tional good faith—in defence of the liber- 
ties of Europe; yet, to judge from the 
speeches of some hon, Gentlemen, it would 
seem as if there were no sympathy on 
the part of the nations of Europe for the 
cause in which we professed to believe that 
their interests were most nearly concerned. 
He entirely concurred with what had been 
stated upon this branch of the subject by 
the hon. Member for Devonport (Sir E. 
Perry), and believed that there was a great 
sympathy with us on the part of the true- 
hearted German people, as distinguished 
from their Sovereigns and aristocracy, too 
much, alas! under the influence of Russia 
He believed from personal communications 
which had been made to himself by those 
who were well competent to give an opi- 
nion, that there was a large proportion of 
the Slavonie population of Europe which 
Jooked upon this war in the light in which 


we had represented it, and which did sym- ; 


pathise with our exertions in the Crimea as 
caleulated to advance the general cause of 
liberty and civilisation. When brave men 
in earnest entertained those sentiments, 
and their Sovereigns prevented their fol- 
lowing the bent of their natural inelina- 
tions, he saw no reason why they should 
be stigmatised as sicarii and condottieri. 
He believed that one reason why there had 
proceeded from Germany such a stream 
of emigration, resulted not more from the 
large amount of population than from im- 
patience on the part of the liberty-loving 
German people, of the institutions under 
Viscount Ebrington 


| the Bill, especially from the hon. Member 
| for Enniskillen (Mr. Whiteside), and after 
| the vote which he himself had given the 
| other night, he could not do other than 
state his reasons for giving that vote. This 
/was not a party question. The question 


| was whether, at a period when we had no 


| opportunity of finding among our militia 
trained soldiers capable of assisting in the 
| war, all assistance from any quarter was 
| to be denied to those brave men-—most pro- 
| perly eulogised in that House—who were 
| fighting in defence of the liberties of Eu- 
|rope? He was surprised to hear the 
| number of antagonistic arguments brought 
forward in support of the same conclusion. 
| The hon. Member for the West Riding was 
opposed to enlisting any one in support of 
a military position, because he said we 
| were not a military but a maritime nation. 
The manufacturers of Manchester and of 
the north of England seemed to have got 
hold of the old utilitarian theory, and to 
care nothing about our existence as a na- 
tion so long as they were safe and pro- 
tected. He (Mr. O’Brien) could not sym- 
pathise with such an opinion. He believed 
that there existed in this country, as he 
was certain there did in Ireland, a regard 
for European liberty and for general eivili- 
sation, quite apart from interested motives. 
But, again, on the other hand, one of the 
Members for Surrey (Mr. Alcock) says, we 
demand an overwhelming force ; but, almost 
in the same breath, states, I refuse you 
10,000 soldiers: the conflict of opinion 
exhibited the weakuess of the general ar- 
gument. The position which they ought 
on this occasion to take up would be, 
either by an express vote of want of con- 
fidence to declare that they thought the 
Government unfit to carry on the war, be- 
eause they were Russian in their sympa- 
thies ; or, if they thought them a respon- 
sible body, why deny them the power 
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which they were required to exercise, and 
for which power they meant to hold them 
responsible ? He was no Government man, 
but decidedly was likewise no Conservative, 
although the absence of cross-benclies re- 
luctantly compelled him to sit on the Tory 
side of the House ; but he conceived that 
this was not an oceasion for the exhibition 
of party views, and he voted, therefore, in 
this case, to protect our army, and advance 
at once a national and an European in- 
terest. An argument often urged against 
the measure was, that it authorised the 
employment of mercenaries ; and yet some 
of those who had used this argument had 
not hesitated to say that if we only in- 
creased the bounty 17. per man, we could 
get what number of men we pleased—de- 
claring thereby that 17. made a patriot. 
He repudiated such a principle, and de- 
clared it to be his belief that, while no 
doubt the love of country was the highest 
motive to influence a soldier, there yet 
existed amongst different nations a com- 
mon love of liberty—a common interest in 
the cause of civilisation. It would not, 
in his opinion, be disadvantageous that by 
the enlistment of Prussians their King 
should see that the opinions of his subjects 
were adverse to his own unpatriotic ideas, 
and condemned the despotism under which 
they were compelled to live. It might 
afford, too, a useful lesson to the Czar, were 
he tv observe that amongst his Finnish 
subjects and Swedish neighbours we were 
obtaining recruits in support of a cause 
which they thought almost their own. It 
is not for me to ask the Government whe- 
ther it is in Sweden, in Switzerland, or 
in Spain, that they intend to enlist those 
men. Suffice it to say they demand this 
foree, and I, in common with our other re- 
presentatives, will hold them responsible 
for its proper employment. But the hon. 
Member for the West Riding said that we 
had no interest to fight for in this war, 
and asked why we should send cut-throats 
—condottieri—to cut the throats of the 
people of Europe? He (Mr. O’Brien) said 
that his object was not to eut the throats 


Unlistment of 


of all Europe, but his object was to save | 


the throats of our men in the Crimea by this 


measure, seeing that we had not a timely | 


supply of trained men. Was it, then, im- 
possible for a German to sympathise in the 
cause that involved the liberty of Europe, 
and to fight for it ? 


in the defence of British, or Gallic, or 
German policy, and he did not think it 
improbable that we should find men who 
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despised the influence exerted over their 
Governments, aud would readily join a 
new Jegion to fight with the French and 
the English in a common cause, When 
he heard hon. Members disparaging the 
Germans, he felt that the times were 
changed. He could remember one of these 
hon. Members—the representative of the 
University of Dublin—being the Secretary 
of the Brunswick Club, and the greatest 
laudator of the Brunswickers ; however, it 
would appear that old times were changed 
with him. The hon. Member for Ennis- 
killen had made use of Lord Bacon’s opi- 
nion against the Government on a previous 
oceasion, and stated his doubt whether 
they had a copy of that author in the War 
Office. That statement brought to his mind 
the recollection of a passage which plainly 
reminded him of the motive that actuated 
the hon. Member and many of those with 
whom he acted —‘‘ Ut ita Israelitarum 
simile in deserto quos cupido incessit re- 
deundi ad ollas carnium, manne autem 
fastidium cepit.” 

Mr. COWAN said, that as a Scotch 
Member, who could boast of being a coun- 
tryman of those noble Highland regiments 
who had fought and bled in the fields of 
Inkerman and Alma, and who were ac- 
quainted with every part of military tactics 
except that which they had never been 
taught—how to retreat—he trusted he 
might be allowed to address a very few 
observations to the House. In the first 
place, it appeared to him that they ought 
to go to work zealously and energetically, 
instead of wasting time in wrangling and 
disputation. He should have wished that, 
instead of having long debates upon this 
subject, the House had gone into Com- 
mittee to consider the best method of 
sending succours to those brave men in 
the Crimea which, upon the testimony of 
Lord Raglan, were required, and of which 
no Member of that House could deny the 
necessity. To throw difficulties in the 
way of sending the succours would be to 
act a part unworthy to that band of heroes 
to whom the country was so much indebted; 
and just as the Russian Government would, 
he believed, rejoice at the divided state of 
that House, so would the soldiers in the 
East be saddened to sce a want of unani- 
mity at home. He had recently had a 
conversation with an officer in the Indian 
army on the subject, and that officer had 
expressed his surprise that there should be 
any objection offered to the Bill, at the 
same time citing the case of the Indian 
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army as an instance of how advantageous 
had been the enlisting and training of 
foreigners by this country. An hon. Mem- 
ber on the other side of the House had 


expressed his want of confidence in the | 


present Government, and that opinion, he 
presumed, was shared by all hon. Gentle- 
men opposite; but, in his opinion, even if 
the Opposition were prepared to lay on the 
table a measure implying that want of con- 
fidence, the present was not the fitting time 
for taking such a step. 
did not approve of the means proposed for 
sending assistance to the army in the 
Crimea, still let them remember that the 
need for that assistance was urgent, and 
that the Bill before the House was the 
only measure which had been proposed to 
render the assistance required and to carry 
ou the war with vigour, Ile might remark 
that in these debates the Government had 
been under the disadvantage of the ab- 
sence from that House of ofticers of expe- 
rience and service. Some of those gallant 
men were no more, but he had hoped, 
before these debates closed, to see in his 
place that gallant officer on whom such 
high encomiums had been so properly 
passed, the hon. and gallant Member for 
Westminster. With regard to the Bill 
itself, he had at first felt some repugnance 
to it; but it was enough for him to know 
that the Government and the Commander 
in Chief, who might be considered to be 
good judges of the cireumstances of the 
ease, had expressed their opinion of the 
absolute necessity of some such measure. 
Lord Raglan had, on more than one occa- 
sion, declared the absolute necessity for re- 
inforcements, and the Government were con- 
sequently under a heavy responsibility ; but 
an awful responsibility would fall upon bon. 
Gentlemen opposite if they were to be the 
means of overthrowing the Government, 
and of thus placing the country in more 
critical circumstances than it was at present. 

Mr. A. SMITH said, he must deny 
that he was in any way actuated by fac- 
tious motives in opposing the present Bill. 
There was hardly a man in that House, or 
in the country, who was not eager in the 
support of the war, and the only difference 
of opinion that existed was as to the de- 
gree of vigour and energy with which it 
should be carried on. 


vernment the necessity for vigorous exer- 
tions in carrying on the contest. The 
whole country with one voice had express- 
ed a determination to defend the weak 
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| against the strong, and to curb the grasp- 


If hon. Members | 


The whole force of | 
. e.3 . ' 
public opinion had been urging on the Go- 
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ing ambition of the Czar; but such a mea- 


; sure as the present would, undoubtedly, 


; tend to check the enthusiasm which ex- 
_isted on the subject. The House had been 
| told that this was not a strong military 
Power, but it possessed what he considered 
of infinitely more importance—the deter- 
mined spirit and the power of a free people. 
It was by such men that the heights of 
Alma were so gallantly won, and who, by 
their undaunted courage, conquered at In- 
kerman; and it was upon men of that class, 
and not upon hired mercenaries, that the 
country must depend for success. Frede- 
rick of Prussia had shown the opinion he 
entertained of men of the description that 
would be enlisted under this Bill, when he 
declared that those foreign troops whom 
we had enlisted to go to America should 
pay toll in passing through his dominions 
like any other cattle. For these reasons 
he should feel it his duty to oppose the 
further progress of the Bill. 

Mr. LAING said, if he troubled the 
House with a few remarks, it was mainly 
in consequence of the turn which had been 
given to the debate by the hon. Member 
for the West Riding (Mr. Cobden), who, 
in the remarkable speech which he had 
made, impugned the whole poliey and con- 
duct of the war. In the present temper of 
the public mind it was important that an 
independent Member, in no way connected 
with the Peace party, but, on the contrary, 
opposed to the views it took of the origin 
of the war, should bear testimony to the 
principle laid down, that if an advantageous 
and judicious peace could be obtained, it 
would be incumbent on a statesman to ac- 
cept it rather than continue indefinitely a 
state of war. The proposition of the hon. 
Gentleman was this:—Supposing Russia 
willing bond fide to negotiate on the four 
points, and supposing the German Powers 
to come forward and say they were willing 
to concur in the same object, then it would 
be desirable that peace should be restored 
on such terms, rather than that the war 
should be continued indefinitely for ulterior 
objects and for the annihilation of Russia. 
The object they had in view was to prevent 
Russian aggrandisement in Turkey. That 
; we should carry on the war for the annihi- 
lation of Russia, for the restoration of op- 
pressed nationalities, for the reconstruc- 
| tion of the map of Europe—however plau- 
sible that might appear—would not, he 
, thought, receive the support of any states- 

man. It might be that Providence, with 
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some wise design, might not intend that 
this war should conclude without some 
large ends, and that the Czar might be 
smitten with judicial blindness to urge 
on the war. If so, we must accept the 
necessity; but we should only do so as 
a last resort, and after having exhausted 
all attempts for an honourable peace. [le 
did not know whether Russia would accept 
the four points as a basis, or whether Ger- 
many was willing to co-operate for peace 
on such a footing. These were points 
known to the Government alone. He ad- 
mitted that the public feeling ran at the 
present moment very much in favour of 
war, but still if peace could be obtained on 
advantageous terms, all the common sense 
and intelligence of the country would soon 
be in favour of the Government. One 
word as to the immediate question before 
the House. Although he had expressed 
an opinion in favour of an advantageous 
peace, he was not the less anxious that 
the war should be prosecuted with the ut- 
most vigour, until the proper moment for 
negotiating for peace had arrived. Ie 
wished to say one word with reference to 
the immediate object of this Bill now under 
consideration. At the present moment, 
they had no evidence that a safe and ho- 
nourable peace was likely. He believed 
that the best means of obtaining such a 
peace would be to provide the means of 
vigorously prosecuting the war. He had 
heard with regret some hon. Members say 
that they supported the present Bill against 
their convictions, and that their only object 
in doing so was to show their confidence in 
a Ministry in whom they had no confidence. 
He had no hesitation in saying, for his own 
part, that he had considerable confidence 
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in the Government, founded on the manner | 


in which they had conducted the negotia- 
tions and the war which followed. His 
vote on this measure was not given in con- 
sequence of that confidence in Ministers, 
but from an honest conviction that it was 
his duty to support the measure now be- 
fore them. They were now involved in a 
war with the greatest military Power in 
Europe. They had found it expedient, in 
order to extort a peace, to attack one of 
the strongholds of that Power, and they 
had arrived at a crisis which demanded the 
greatest number of troops in the shortest 
Space of time. For that object, measures 
had been brought forward sanctioned by 
the highest military authorities—in aceord- 
ance with what appeared to him to be pre- 
cedents —and supported by arguments 
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which to. him appeared to be conclusive. 
To his mind, the facts stated by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary at War were 
most important, for they were told that 
recruits were coming in in large numbers, 
but that generally they were mere lads, 
who, however effective they might be in 
the course of a few years, had not yet 
sufficient stamina to resist the hardships 
of a campaign in the Crimea. Were they 
then to refuse the means which offered of 
reinforeing our army with able-bodied and 
experienced soldiers? The greater part 
of the arguments which had been advanced 
against the measure went to the condemna- 
tion of employing foreign troops under any 
circumstances. But surely that objection 
could have no weight, especially when the 
object was not to employ the troops in this 
country, but merely to form depéts here, to 
form skeletons of regiments to be after- 
wards filled up abroad. He could under- 
stand that there might be an objection in 
the abstract against employing foreign 
troops in our own country, and even to 
serve with our armies abroad, if it were 
intended to swamp our own armies by the 
number of foreigners incorporated with 
them. Abstract principles, however, were 
frequently found defective in practice ; and 
when it was only intended to incorporate 
some 30,000 or 40,000 in an army of 
upwards of 200,000 men perhaps, what 
danger there could be, he could not ima- 
gine. Then there was the moral objection 
against employing men who had no per- 
sonal interest in the quarrel, and whose 
inducement to fight was pay, and pay only. 
But it was well known that the German 
people, from whom these auxiliary troops 
would no doubt be drawn, sympathised 
warmly with us in the contest. The 
leader of the Russian party in the Prus- 
sian Chamber admitted the other day 
that if they calculated heads throughout 
{Germany they would find that the great 
| majority of the people were in favour of 
the Western Powers, and opposed to Rus- 
sia; but, he added, if they looked at qua- 
‘lity (and by that he meant probably those 
whose breasts were decorated with Russian 
orders) the opinion would probably be the 
other way. Again, the German Diet at 
| Frankfort had acquiesced in the justice of 
| the four points which had been laid down 
| by the Western Powers as the basis of ° 
'peace. It could not be fairly said that in 
employing Germans we were hiring foreign 
mercenaries te fight for pay, and for pay 
joy If this Bill were rejected, and next 
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spring we should receive accounts of dis-| we were engaged? The fact was, that 
asters suffered by our troops in the Crimea from the commencement of hostilities up 
for want of the reinforcements which it was to the present moment Ministers had be- 
proposed to provide, he should, had he trayed so decided a want of that knowledge 
contributed by his vote to its rejection, | which was necessary to the success of our 
feel that a deep responsibility rested upon arms, that they had no claim whatever to 
him. | the confidence either of Parliament or the 

Mr. W. E. DUNCOMBE said, that the | country. After Lord Raglan had landed 
mode, in his opinion—the mode in which | in the Crimea, had marched on towards 
the present war had been conducted, was | Sebastopol, and had won the heights of 
calculated greatly to shake the confidence the Alma, what were the statements con- 
of Parliament and of the country, not only | tained in the despatch which he had sent 
in the ability but also in the wisdom of to the Government of England? In that 
Her Majesty's Ministers. They had wasted despatch Lord Raglan distinetly stated to 
most valuable time in making fruitless at-| Her Majesty’s Ministers that he had lost 
tempts to patch up a peace when they no less than 2,500 men in killed and 
ought to have been employed in vigorous | wounded, and that the cholera had pur- 
preparation for hostilities. He did not) sued his troops into the battle-field. The 
wish to underrate the efforts of the Go-| Government having been made aware of 
vernment, or the conduct of negotiators, | those facts at so early a stage of the eam- 
or to speak lightly of the alliance which | paign, why was it, he should wish to know, 
they had concluded with Austria, but he, that they had not at once sent out the 
thought, nevertheless, that it was quite | necessary reinforcements? It had, indeed, 
possible that we might have sacrificed too been stated that reinforeements to the 
much to obtain the advantages which that | amount of 7,000 soldiers had been sent 
aliiance might be supposed to confer. He out in November. Those troops, however, 
should like to learn from Her Majesty’s | must of course have arrived too late for 
Ministers how it was that when every post | the battle of the 5th of that month, while, 
which arrived from the Continent was} if they had been despatched to the seat of 
bringing tidings of the marching of Rus-| war immediately after the tidings of the 
sian armies towards the East, and when | battle of the Alma had reached this coun- 
the despatehes which they received from) try, they would have been in the Crimea 
the different representatives of this country | to aid their fellow-soldiers on the glorious 
in that quarter ought to have conveyed to day of Inkerman. But the Government 
them no inadequate idea of the inexorable | had not only displayed a want of energy 
character of the Czar, they had been so} in forwarding troops to the East, but had 
blind to the interests of the nation as to} also exhibited extraordinary remissness in 
make no sufficient preparation to meet the} not sending out proper clothing and tents 
dangers of the crisis which was at hand ? to those soldiers who were actually en- 
He should also like to know how it was! countering all the rigours of a winter in 
that Austria had been permitted to occupy lthe Crimea. He believed it was only on 
the Principalities, and by that step had | Tuesday last that a vessel had sailed with 
precluded the army under Omar Pacha} tents—a proof that the Government had 
from taking any active measures against} been extremely negligent in providing for 
the Russian forees? The right hon. Gen-} the comfort of our troops. And what was 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer} the measure which under these cireum- 
had stated that the occupation to which he} stances they submitted to the House for 
had just referred had been the result of a| the more effectual prosecution of hostili- 
convention which had been entered into} ties? Why, a Bill for the enlistment of 
between Austria and Turkey, without the} foreign soldiers—a Bill which was most 
interference of any other Power. But he | distasteful, and naturally so, to the feelings 
should ask the right hon. Gentleman whe-| of the English people. The right hon. 
ther it was not the bounden duty of Her| Gentleman the Secretary of War referred 
Majesty’s Ministers, if they possessed any | to precedent in favour of the measure ; but 
influence over the Governments of Austria) he must beg leave to remind the right hon. 
and Turkey—and over the latter they} Gentleman that the cireumstances in which 
surely had a right to exercise some con-| this country was placed at the present day 
trol—to prevent them from entering upon | were widely different from those which 
a policy which had proved so injurious to} existed upon the occasions when foreign 
the successful conduct of the war in acd troops had been formerly called in to fight 
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our battles. We had of late years in- 
creased in wealth, in consumptive power, 
and in industry. We were not, therefore, 
placed in the same position in the present 
as we had been during the last war. Be- 
sides, in that war, the Germans who 
fought by our side were our allies, while 
the Bill under the consideration of the 
Hiouse proposed to bring, not allies, but 
mercenaries to our aid. He would ask the 
JJouse to look to the position of Italy, in 
which country he was given to understand 
foreign mercenaries were to be engaged, 
and to reflect before they would consent to 
any measure which might reduce England 
to anything like that State. The fact was, 
that wherever mercenaries were introduced 
there were to be found corrupt Govern- 
ments—there civil and religions liberty 
was crushed, and universal national demo- 
ralisation prevailed. It was because he 
considered the measure before the House 
calculated to lead to such results, and 
because he believed it to be hostile to the 
feelings of the people of England, that he 
should vote against its passing into law. 
Mr. VINCENT SCULLY said, he had 
supported the proposed measure for two 
clear reasons: First, he thought that the 
Emperor of Russia possessed one great 
advantage over the Sovereign of this coun- 
try, in being his own Executive, able to 
carry on the war as he might think best, 
without being obliged to consult any gen- 
tlemen of Lords or Commons on a matter 
of this nature. ‘The present question was 
ene of the few temporal matters on which 
he should be prepared to surrender his 
own judgment, in order to support any 
reasonable measure for a vigorous prose- 
eution of the war, which Her Majesty's 
Generals might call for, and the Go- 
vernment, on its own responsibility, re- 
commend, But he had supported the pre- 
sent Bill not merely through a confidence 
in the Executive, but from a conviction of 
its utility, and a strong feeling that were 
he now Emperor of the United Kingdom, 
he should not hesitate, so long as he had 
a shilling in his pocket, to expend it in 
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| Bright). But he had availed himself of 
| the recess, to make himself better ac- 
| quainted with the question; or, as the 
lawyers say, to ‘read up the ease” upon 
original papers, ancient as well as modern, 
emanating from the statesmen and diplo- 
natists of Russia itself, for it waa not his 
habit to condemn an accused party on any 
ex parte statements. No person doubted 
that his hon. Friend who sat next him, the 
Member for the West Riding (Mr. Cobden), 
however mistaken, was perfectly sincere 
in the views he had expressed against the 
origin and continuance of the present war; 
but he believed his attention had been con- 
fined to modern documents. Had that hon. 
Member studied the history of Russia dur- 
ing the last 200 years, he could not have 
failed to satisfy his honest and intelligent 
mind that the whole Russian system was 
intended and calculated for universal con- 
quest. He believed there was but one 
calamity greater to a nation than war, and 
that was its subjugation to a foreign 
Power, which involved evils one hundred- 
fold heavier than those of the most disas- 
trous war. For his own part he would 
prefer that all his children were dead in 
their graves, than that they should become 
exposed to the miseries which must of ne- 
cessity ensue should the Russian secure a 
permanent footing in these kingdoms. He 
knew what his own nation had suffered 
during seven centuries, from suffering it- 
self to be conquered; and it was well 
known what terrible evils the Saxons had 
endured for four hundred years, from the 
Norman conquest of England. [ Laughter. | 
Hon. Gentlemen opposite might laugh, 
but let them, as he had done, inform their 
minds by studying history and geography. 
The ultimate aim of Russia was the subju- 
gation of all Europe; and if they wanted 
an exact analogy from former ages, they 
would find it in the position occupied 
towards the ancient States of Greece by 
Macedonia, in the time of Philip and his 
son Alexander. On a larger scale such 
was now the position of Russia towards 
the nations of Europe. The hon. Member 
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procuring the services of as many soldiers, 
foreigners as well as natives, as he could | 
induce to render their assistance. He had | 
not ventured to address the House on the | 
subject of the war during last Session, not | 
feeling then perfeetly informed about it; | 
and he would confess that his natural hor- | 
ror of war had, at the time, inclined him 


for the West Riding (Mr. Cobden) had 
argued that to employ any foreign troops, 
except those belonging to nationalities 
directly interested in the war, would be to 
hire butchers, not soldiers—men who might 
become cut-throats, not heroes. But there - 
was no nation or state in Eurepe, large or 
small, that was not more immediately con- 


to lean strongly towards the Peace policy | cerned than England in resisting Russian 


of the hon. Member fur Manchester (Mr. 


aggression, by successfully prosecuting the 
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present war. For this was the country 
most remotely endangered, and was, he 
believed, in the happy predicament of en- 
joying the special privilege, accorded to 
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Ulysses by the giant Polyphemus, of being | 


eaten last. It was under these convictions 


that he had voted for this Bill, sincerely | 
believing that, sooner or later, we should | 


need every soldier, native and foreign, 
that could possibly be raised. Russia was 
the only aggressive Power in Europe. Her 
strongholds of Sebastopol, Sweaborg, and 


Cronstadt were not erected for mere self- | 


defence. 
the highways of nations. 
had supported the Foreign Enlistment Bill, 


They were a robber’s dens on 


he did not do so upon any understanding | 
that it should interfere with recruiting for | 


the native army or militia in these coun- 
tries. He did not believe that the utmost 
had as yet been done towards securing the 
voluntary enlistment of native troops, and 
such was, perhaps, also the opinion of those 
Members of the Government who may have 


already used their best exertions for that , 


purpose. THe could only speak positively 


respecting matters within his own imme- 
diate knowledge, and as representing the 
1 | 


largest of Irish counties, which had been 
sometimes designated the ‘‘ Yorkshire of 
Ireland,’”’ in the same manner as the con- 
stituency of his hon. Friend near him (Mr. 
Cobden) might be fairly termed the ** Cork- 
shire of England.” 


tant to excite the military ardour of those | 


two counties, which, as compared with 
some petty German principalities, were 
really large kingdoms. 
since, the population of Cork exceeded 
800,000 souls. He was sorry to say it 


was now reduced to 500,000, and more | 
than one-half the fighting men were dead | 


or gone. From the remaining half million 
of inhabitants, it had been proposed to 
raise 3,000 militia; but he felt certain 
that, were the military ardour of the 
people of Cork properly aroused, more 
than ten times 3,000 men would be con- 
tributed by that county. About six weeks | 
since he had written to the Chief Seere- 
tary for Ireland a letter, which he had 
hitherto abstained from bringing before | 
the public, lest it should have any preju- | 
dicial operation, but he would now read it | 
to the House, in the confident hope that | 
effect might be given to its suggestions in | 
some practical form. In it he said— 


Cork, I feel | 


“ As a representative of the county 


ealled upon to inform you that great dissatisfac- 
tion prevails among my liberal constituents, from 


Mr. 





V. Scully 


But though he 


It was most impor- | 


About ten years | 


j 
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| an apprehension that the militia, about to be em- 
bodied there, will be officered exclusively by Tories 
and Protestants, whilst the vast majority of this 
| large foree (3,000 in number, and one-tenth of the 
whole militia of Ireland) will be Liberals and Ca- 


tholics.” 
That was a plain-spoken sentence. The 


letter went on— 


“Such a state of things would, necessarily, 
/eause just discontent; and I trust sincerely, 
the Irish Government will take effectual means 
to avert so grave an evil, should it be likely to 
arise through any political predilections of the 
| Earl of Bandon, who is the local Lord Lieutenant 
of both county and city, and against whose one- 
sided selections 1 have repeatedly remonstrated 
to the present Lord Chancellor, in regard to the 
| magistracy of the county. It is with unfeigned 
reluctance I now write on a matter which may, 
perhaps, seem outside my legitimate province ; 
but I know that my constituents will expect of 
|}me to bring it formally under your notice, as 
| Chief Secretary for Ireland.” 
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That communication was an important 
one, not merely as regarded Cork, but 
the whole of Ireland. He would not 
trouble the House by reading the answer 
to it. [Cries of ‘ Read, read!’’] Hon. 
Members opposite appeared anxious to 
hear the answer to that letter. He could 
not gratify them on this occasion, and for 
}two plain reasons. The first would pro- 
| bably suffice for the House. In point of 
| fact, he got no answer at all; and he trust- 
ed that, under the cireumstances, he would 
{not be suspected of any breach of confi- 
‘dence. He hoped the Government would 
not fail to use its utmost exertions to in- 
duce Irishmen to enlist in the militia, and 
to volunteer in support of their heroic 
fellow-countrymenthe Sullivans of Cork, 
sand the Houghlahans of Waterford—at 
Sebastopol or elsewhere. But, from past 
experience, he feared greatly he could not 
calculate on any assistance from the Tory 
| benches, to effect such a change in the law 
as might enable the existing Government 
, to counteract any political predilections of 
local Lord Lieutenants in such districts as 
Cork, which he begged the House to re- 
member was the most important county of 
Ireland, and to give him eredit for being 
actuated by no sectarian spirit in the com- 
munication which he had felt it his duty to 
address to the Irish Chief Seeretary, for 
the common good of these counties. 

Mr. I. BUTT: I am sure the House 
will not expect me to enter into any of the 
questions just raised by the hon. and learn- 
ed Member for Cork, further than to ex- 
press—which I do most sincerely —the re- 


| gret which I feel that the hon. and learned 


Gentleman should have introduced any 
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political topics into the discussion of a 
question connected with that great war in 
which we are now engaged, and which I 
firmly believe unites the Irish nation as 
one man—or at least unites them as one 
man, with the single exception of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman himself—in de- 
fence of the rights of the British Crown. 
I ask the attention of the House, however, 
while I briefly state the reasons which 
compel me to repeat the vote which I gave 
on a former evening against the present 
proposal of Her Majesty’s Government. 
That proposal is not, as some hon. Gentle- 
men seem to imagine, that you should raise | 
10,000 foreign troops ; but it is a proposal | 
that you should have 10,000 foreign troops | 
in this country, although, as I admit, solely | 
for the purposes of drill. Now, the pro- | 
posal that you should have a depot of| 
10,000 foreign troops in this country in-| 
volves of necessity the further proposal | 
that you should have abroad an army of | 
30,000 or 40,000 foreign troops ; and it | 
is with this latter part of the proposal that | 
we are now called upon to deal. The more | 
I reflect on that part of the proposal, the | 
more insuperable become the objections | 
which 1 entertain to it. Now, if ever 
there was a war in which England ought 
to take care that her army in the field 
should be actuated by British sympathies, 
and influenced solely by a regard for Bri- 
tish interests, it is this war; and I shall 
vote against this measure precisely on this 
ground, that in proportion as you appeal 
to foreign States to represent you in the 
field, in the same proportion do you give 
those foreign auxiliaries a voice in control- 
ling the conduct of the war. I do not 
think the constitutional objection to the 
measure has been satisfactorily answered. 
That objection is not that Parliament has 
not the power of granting to the Crown 
the right to have foreign troops in this 
country. The constitutional principle is, 
that the Crown cannot have them here 
without the consent of Parliament. But 
if you allow the consent of Parliament to 
be asked as a mere matter of form, and 
to be given as a mere matter of course, 
then, 1 say, you are violating the consti- 
tution as effectually as if you were giving 
to the Crown the right to have those 
foreign troops in this country without the 
consent of Parliament. I think this is a 
precedent which we ought not to establish 
on the mere ipse dixit of a Minister, and 
without being told why or how we are to 
have those foreign troops among us. Let 
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me refer to one argument employed in 
favour of the measure which appears to 
me a delusion on the best feelings of the 
people of this country. We are asked to 
send out foreigners to the seat of war, for 
the purpose of relieving our own over- 
tasked troops. But I appeal to the com- 
mon sense of the House whether the mea- 
sure that is thus proposed ean remedy the 
evils of the desperate condition in which 
our army is placed at Balaklava? What 
is the cause which has Jed to that con- 
dition? It is that the Ministry, with a 
recklessness unparalleled—I will not only 
say in the history of statesmen, but unpa- 
ralleled on the part of any men who had the 
care and custody of the lives of their fel- 
low-beings—sent their army to the Crimea 
ill-provided with every necessary for en- 
abling them to carry out hostile operations 
in that country with any chance of suc- 
cess. The army, I again assert, is in a 
desperate condition, because it has not 
tents; it is in a desperate condition, be- 
cause it has not warm clothing ; it is in a 
desperate condition, because it is ill-sup- 
plied with food. Now I ask, will this Bill 
remedy any one of those deficiencies ? 
The source of those evils is mismanage- 
ment at the War Office; and while that 
mismanagement continues they can only 
be aggravated by your sending 10,000 
Germans or Belgians to the Crimea, Take 
away that mismanagement, on the other 
hand, and send to the Crimea the forces 
which you can send without having re- 
course to any foreign aid, and I will ven- 
ture to say that the troops which have al- 
ready defended the heights of Balaklava 
will keep them until they shall receive 
native reinforcements which will enable 
them to secure a complete triumph over 
the enemy. I believe that the history of 
the world presents no parallel to the con- 
dition of our army in the Crimea, which is 
now without any of those comforts that in 
civilised nations are usually regarded as 
necessaries. Here we are with the means 
of reaching that country in sixteen days, 
with all the resources of England at the 
disposal of the War Office, with an en- 
thusiasm on the part of the people that 
has never yet been equalled—-an enthu- 
siasm that has led working men to give a 
day’s pay for the relief of the sick and 
wounded soldiers—which has led ladies 
accustomed to all the elegancies of life to 
go out to discharge, in crowded hospitals 
and in a foreign country, the duties of 
nurses—which would lead every one of us 
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to take the coat from his back, if he thought 
that he could thereby afford an additional 
covering to any of our brave troops—here 
we are, I say, with all these advantages, 
and without a single hostile vessel to inter- 
cept our progress over the ocean—here we 
are with an army without food, without 
clothing, without shelter from the weather, 
and all the remedy you propose for this most 
lamentable state of things is a Foreign 
Enlistment Bill. If we are to have a 
Foreign Enlistment Bill at all, let it be a 
Bill that will apply to Downing Street and 
the War Office—let it be a Foreign En- 
listment Bill that will infuse new blood, or 
at all events new vigour, into the War 
Department. You may endeavour to re- 
medy the neglect and incapacity of that 
department ; but to talk of giving to it a 
power of drilling 10,000 foreign troops for 
the purpose of relieving our army in the 
Crimea, appears to me a great absurdity 
and a delusion, as I have already stated, 
on the best feelings of the nation. But is 
this all? Not only do you pretend—I 
wish to use the word without offence—that 
this measure is to remedy the state of 
things in the Crimea, but you say thut it 
must be passed in such haste that this 
House must not wait to discuss it; and 
if I venture on this, the second night 
on which it has been taken into our con- 
sideration, to canvass its merits, I am not 
sure that some hon. Gentleman will not 
rise and tell me that it has already been 
sufficiently debated, that very eloquent 
speeches have been made on the subject, 
and that I am only obstructing business, 
when I express my opinions with respect 
to it. You even bring in this measure in 
such haste that you cannot give the ordi 
nary notice of it in the Queen’s Speech at 
the opening of the Session. Now, I ask, 
was there ever a measure such as this 
which is to give the Crown the power of 
employing foreign troops in this country, 
passed by the British House of Commons, 
except after the receipt of a Message or a 
communication from the Crown? When 
you meant to attack Sabastopol, you did 
not hesitate to announce your determina- 
tion beforehand, and your only successful 
surprise is to be this ambuscade on your 
own Parliament and your own country. I 
would ask the House seriously to consider 
the position in which Her Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters would place the country. Are these 
the troops with whom we are to continue 
the war? If that is the object of the 
Bill, I ask you seriously to consider the 
Mr. I. Butt 
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|eondition to which you will be reduced if 
you allow your army in this war to consist 
of 30,000 or 40,000 foreigners. I will 
| Suppose that you get them from the Ger- 
man States. Are they to be mere hire- 
lings? Are they to bring what is called 
German enthusiasm into this war? Do 
you not see that if they take up your 
cause for pay to-day, they will sell you for 
higher pay to-morrow? I will, however, 
'take the case most favourable to the Bill. 
I will set aside the supposition that you are 
going to catch the stray German emi- 
grants who pass through Hull. What I[ 
imagine you will do is, to enlist the sub- 
jects of some foreign States under some 
convention with their rulers. But if you 
do that, you must remember that those 
men are to be formed into separate corps, 
that they are to be officered by their fel- 
low-countrymen, and perhaps, although 
paid by you, they will retain the character 
of an army of the State from whence they 
have come, that State itself not being at 
war with Russia. Is it impossible—is it 
improbable, that in the progress of this 
war the sympathies of Germans may not be 
so entirely with England as we are told 
they are at the present moment? We 
_hear of offers of peace made by Russia. 
| Let me suppose that those offers are such 
| as it is the interest or the supposed inte- 
|rest of the German States to accept, al- 
‘though such as it would not be for the 
honour or the interest of France and 
England to accede to. How would you 
stand, if, under such cireumstances, you 
had an army of 30,000 or 40,000 Germans 
in the field, influenced by German sympa- 
thies ?—and the more honourable and 
more high-minded men they would be, the 
more dangerous would they be. I ask, 
could you refuse any terms of peace which 
|the interest of Germany would force on 
|you then? I feel this consideration so 
strongly, that of itself it obliges me to 
resist this measure to the last. The 
greater the necessity you will have for 
these men, the stronger will be this argu- 
ment. And this is not a distant or vision- 
ary speculation. We have a treaty now 
lying on the table of this House, under 
which, if I understand it rightly, you are 
to devise with Austria what terms you are 
to impose on Russia, unless that Power 
should strike by next Monday week. I 
should be very sorry to say one word which 
could disturb that interesting deliberation. 
But suppose it should continue, like the 
Vienna Conference, for a period of three 
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months ; and suppose you should in the 
meantime have reinforced your army in the | 
Crimea by 30,000 German troops—I am, , 
remember, attributing to the measure a 
success which I do not think it will meet’ 
with—would there not be a danger that | 
you would place yourself in the power of | 
Austria, which might, by its intrigues or | 
its influence, control those German States 
whose troops you were employing ? Would 
the representative of Great Britain at that 
Conference—whcther Lord Westmoreland, 
or Lord Clarendon, or Lord Aberdeen— 
hold the high position which he might | 
otherwise occupy, if it was in the power of | 
the representative of Austria to say, 
“You talk of making what terms you 
please, but the interests of Germany must | 
be considered ; for you confess that it is | 
only by the sympathy of Germany that you | 
can prosecute this war, and you have | 
30,000 troops who may leave your stand- 
ard at any moment ?’’ I put it seriously | 
and sincerely to Ministers, are they pre- | 
pared to place England in that humiliating | 
position ? I tell you, you make a mistake | 
in trusting Austria. I trust she may turn 
out as you hope. But I never will con- 
sent to trust the independence of England 
to any Power. You gave Austria the key 
of the military position when you gave her 
the protection of the Principalities ; take 
care that by this measure you do not give 
her the key of the British camp. Was it 
improbable that, in the progress of the 
negotiations, or of the war, terms of peace 
might be signed by Austria, which might | 
satisfy European interests —providing, for 
instance, for the free navigation of the 
Danube—but which did not meet the re- 
quirements of France and England? If 
that were the case, would not England be 
at the mercy of the German Powers, and 
of Austria, so far as she could influence 
those Powers? These, Sir, are the con- 
siderations that induce me to vote against 
this measure. But I cannot shut out of | 
view the fact that you are demoralising 
war-—not only this war, but war abstract- | 
edly and in a general sense. If war be! 
an evil—and I admit it is — it has} 
also ennobling and redeeming compensa- | 


tions—the personal risks and sacrifices | 
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it blesses him who gives and him who 
receives; but the hirer of the mercenary 
is, in my opinion, twice accursed in his 
deed, for he curses the nation that gives, 
and degrades the nation that receives. 
Sir, in alluding to the demoralisation at- 
tending the employment of mercenaries, I 
do not mean to speak of the German 
States with disrespect. I believe there 
are States in Germany with which it is 
the European interest of England to be 
allied, and if this struggle should continue 
I do not despair of seeing those States, 
which have been allied with us in former 
wars, taking their place beside us in fair, 
open, and honourable warfare, under the 
legitimate banners of their own Sovereigns; 
but are we not risking such a result by 
the introduction of this measure against 
the mind of the people of England? Think 
you that a German Legion, under their own 
native leaders, will hereafter be as popular 
as they otherwise would be, when our sol- 
diers remember that a short time previ- 
ously they were mere mercenaries? I 
repeat again, this measure will work injury, 
and I wish Her Majesty’s Ministers would 
now withdraw it, and advise the Sove- 
reign to trust to the fidelity and zeal of 
her own subjects. I tell you, you are 
demoralising the British nation by un- 
teaching it the lesson which has made 
her what she is in arts and commerce, 
in progress and civilisation. Remember 
the old familiar lines— 
“ Nought can make us rue, 
If England to herself be true.” 

You are by this proceeding endangering 
that spirit of self-reliance which has made 
England everything she now is. You are 
unteaching the motto, and leaving Eng- 
land to ‘* rue,’” because you are leaving to 
mercenaries that which should be accom- 
plished by Britons. You are teaching 
this nation, for the first time in her history, 
the lesson that she is not to rely in difti- 
culty and danger upon herself, but that 
she is to subsidise foreign aid in her own 
behalf. Sir, I hold that popular opinion 
is one of the great elements that must 
determine whether this course is right or 
wrong. You have evoked great enthu- 
siasm in the course of this war; think you, 
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made to sustain a cause believed to be you will sustain that enthusiasm if you 
just. But I protest against a war carried | pass this measure? There is a gentleman 
on by mercenaries, which aggravates all in this House who represents this city, 
the evils of war itself, at the same time | and he can tell you how, within the last 
that it extinguishes every redeeming cha- | few days, the glow of the nation’s benevo- 
racteristic. It has been said of the gift , lence has been checked, until an assurance 
of merey that it is twice blessed — was given that none of the money sub- 
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scribed to the Patriotic Fund should go to 
the widows and orphans of those foreign 
soldiers. Why, then, I ask, will you 
throw down the apple of discord ? 


like the present? 


precedented haste. 
the unconstitutional threat of resignation. 
And what does that threat mean? It 
means this, that unless we obey your com- 
mands you will abandon the vessel in the 
midst of the breakers into which you have 
steered her; and thus, by the extorted 
acquiescence of this House, you are fore- 
ing the measure upon an indignant, upon 
a disgusted people. Were I to think of 
party I would applaud your act, and say, 
**Go on, and consummate this measure 
of unpopularity—enrol your mercenaries ; 
but you will be ere long visited with public 
odium and indignation.”’ Unfortunately, 
however, the unpopularity of the measure 
cannot be confined to yourselves; and, 
doubt it not, in the place of the present 
enthusiasm there will be a serious reaction. 
[** No, no!’’?] Am I right? Then this 
measure is not forced upon the House. 
[ Cheers.] Really those cheers, coming from 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, who have succes- 
sively disapproved of the principle, and only 
supported the measure because it proceeded 
from that side of the House, surprises me. 
The right hon. Secretary at War told us 
the other evening that he was willing to 
test this measure by its popularity. I 
applauded the sentiment, for I really 
thought he was going to postpone the Bill 
until after Christmas, so as to afford time 
for the expression of popular opinion. I 
now ask, will you dare test public opinion 
on this matter? You have hurried the 
Bill through this House against all rule 
and almost without discussion. War did 
not depend altogether upon physical force ; 
there was a moral power that imparted 
strength which no numerical force could 
conquer; bat by this measure you have 
demoralised the war. It will no longer 
be a war of a great nation fighting for 
itself and in the cause of justice and of 
right, but it will be a war of mercenaries. 
Was that a position in which England 
should be placed? Have you, by your 
proceedings, upheld the power and honour 
of England? Sir, there was a time, and 
there were statesmen, who would have 
come down to this House and said, ‘*‘ We 
are in danger; but perish England before 


we sustain ourselves by mercenary aid. 
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! Let us defend ourselves or perish.” If 
we are not able to defend ourselves, be- 
lieve me we cannot do so long by the aid 
of mercenaries. I call on Her Majesty’s 
Ministers to advise the Sovereign to send 
a Message to this House, saying, that 
even against the divided opinion of her 
people she will not rely on foreigners, but 
on her own subjects, and you will evoke a 
burst of enthusiasm worthy of the declara- 
tion. But persevere in this measure, and 
believe me you will find before long you 
have given away an enthusiasm, a devo- 
tion, and support on the part of the na- 
tion for which foreign bayonets will be 
but a poor substitute. If 1 could support 
this measure I would do so, but every 
reflection has only added to my conviction 
of the danger of the case; and I never 
gave a vote with a clearer conscience than 
that which I now record against the third 
reading of this odious and disastrous mea- 
sure. 

Mr. MICHELL said, he did not rise to 
join in the ery for Ministers to press on the 
war, but to impress upon them, if possible, 
to restore peace. Ile wished, indeed, to 
know what the war was now being carried 
on for. He understood that in the begin- 
ning, the crossing of the Pruth by the 
Russians was not considered a casus belli: 
but after they had crossed the Pruth war 
was declared. The Russians had now re- 
crossed the Pruth ; he wished therefore to 
have some explanation what it was that 
they were now fighting for. Were they 
going to take the Crimea as a guarantee 
against Russia coming at a future time, 
and against taking possession of Wallachia 
and Moldavia? Again, he would ask, 
who were to pay the expenses of the war ? 
if they went to war with a view to conquer 
Russia, he would just remind them that, 
when the greatest warrior of modern times 
invaded that country, and occupied Moscow 
with an army of about 500,000 men, on 
his sending to the Emperor of Russia a 
message asking whether he would make 
peace, the Russian nobleman who brought 
the message to him was immediately de- 
graded. One of the most serious things 
attending the war was, that in all probabi- 
lity, it would entail upon us a vast debt, 
as other wars had done. After all, how- 
ever, the war was neither more nor less 
than a religious war. [‘ Oh, oh!’’] It 
was a religious war, but not between Turks 
and Christians, but between Romanism 
and Protestantism. Had not the House 
noticed that every Roman Catholic Mem- 
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ber in it voted for the Ministers? [‘* No, 
no!’’] There was a great excitement on 
the subject of the war in Ireland, because 
it was said the Emperor of Russia had 
caused nuns to be whipped. Was it not a 
fact that, in the first instance, the whole 
dispute was betwen Russia and France 
which should possess the Holy Places ; 
the Emperor of France espousing the Latin 
Church and the Emperor of Russia the 
Greek? But the question before the 
House at the present time was whether 
they were to have foreign troops in this 
country ? His belief was that, if they had 
and placed them in barracks here, the 
people of England would rise up as one 
man against such policy. 

Sm JOHN FITZGERALD said, the 
hon. Member for North Warwickshire (Mr. 
Newdegate) and the hon. Member for 
North Staffordshire (Mr. Adderley) having 
suggested that the army in the Crimea 
might be recruited by means of the army 
of India being employed, he having the 
honour of being on the staff in India hoped 
the House would allow him to make a few 
observations on that particular subject. 


In the first place, supposing the Sepoys | 


were adapted to the service that would be 
required of them, the expense of bringing 
them from India would be enormous; but, 
secondly, even if it were judged proper to 
incur that expense, he begged to observe 
that the native troops of India would never 
be able to stand the climate of the Crimea. 
But if they were to be brought there, it 
would be necessary to raise another native 
army, and he did not believe they would 
be able to induce the natives of India, with 
the prospect before them of being taken 
out of their own country, to enter the 
service. The European troops in India 
were hardly sufficient to protect our terri- 
tories in that extensive Empire. He there- 
fore thought it would be madness to at- 
tempt to remove any part of the army of 
India to the seat of the present war. He 
had on a former occasion stated his rea- 
sons for supporting the Bill before the 
House, and would not, therefore, trouble 
the House with any further remarks. 
Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: Mr. Speaker, 
I can hardly think it necessary to enter 
again into any arguments in favour of this 
Bill, because, although, no doubt, hon. 
Gentlemen are very thoroughly persuaded 
that their objections to the Bill are well 
founded, it appears to me, after hearing 
all their speeches, that they amount to 
nothing more than a repugnance to employ 
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foreigners, and a declamation on their part 
in favour of the employment of British 
troops. Now, I say at once, that if we 
had an establishment of 200,000 or 
250,000 British troops I should have 
thought it quite a sufficient force with 
which to carry on the war at its com- 
mencement, and I should have been ready 
to contend that it was quite unnecessary 
to resort for assistance to foreign troops. 
But when I state the position in which we 
are placed, I am immediately met with two 
different answers—one from the hon. Gen- 
tleman who has moved the rejection of the 
Bill, and who, after stating all the objec- 
tions to the employment of foreigners, and 
after alluding to what I have stated with 
respect to the number of the recruits to be 
raised, and to the nature and discipline of 
those recruits, said, ‘* How could you be 
so imprudent as to inform the Emperor of 
Russia as to the deficiencies in your army.”’ 
If this House had been disposed, as a ques- 
tion of confidence, to place the necessary 
powers in the hands of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, I might not have been foreed to 
state the circumstances in which we are 
actually placed, but it is rather too much, 
first, to raise every possible objection 
against the Bill, and to endeavour to 
arouse public opinion against it, and then, 
when the great fact is told, that the pre- 
sent number of our troops is not sufficient, 
to turn round upon us and ask how we can 
be so imprudent as to tell the truth. The 
hon, and learned Gentleman who spoke 
last but two (Mr. I. Butt) has another 
answer, of a very different kind, for he 
says, ‘‘If you cannot go on without fo- 
reign troops then perish England.’’ That, 
again, is a somewhat extraordinary answer, 
and I confess it is one with which I cannot 
agree. It is objectionable, no doubt, that 
you should be forced to seek for the aid of 
foreign troops in addition to your own 
force of 50,000 men, but I say I do not 
wish to see England perish. For my part, 
I am ready to propose any means that I 
think legitimate, that will insure the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war. I wish the 
war to be brought as soon as possible to a 
successful issue; and, without any sort of 
declamation upon the subject, it appears to 
me that it was advisable for the Govern- 
ment to propose this measure to the House. 
But the hon. and learned Gentleman says ° 
it is a most unconstitutional threat which 
Her Majesty’s Ministers have held out of 
resignation. Now, it appears to me that 
it was only the right course to pursue for 
2F 
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the Ministers to say, ‘‘If we cannot have 
the powers that we desire for the success- 
ful prosecution of the war, let those have 
the conduct of it who think they can do so 
without the means which we have asked 
for.’’ If the pilot of a ship is told that he 
must conduct the ship through the break- 
ers, but that he is to have no discretion as 
to the course he should take, as to the ar- 
rangement of the sails and the general 
charge of the vessel, then he may very 
well say, ‘I cannot in these circumstances 
earry the vessel safely into port.”’ I say, 
then, we must either have these powers, or 
the Government must be placed in the 
hands of those who think they can success- 
fully carry on the war without them. We 
should be acting a most unworthy part, if 
we attempted to conduct the war without 
those powers, and afterwards reproached 
the House, and said, ‘‘ No wonder that we 
did not carry on the war successfully when 
you refused us the powers that we wanted.”’ 
It appears to me, therefore, that the argu- 
ments on this subject have been very much 
exhausted, and that if the repugnance of 
the Gentlemen opposite is not to be over- 
come—and I give them credit for sincerity 
in feeling that repugnance—still, consider- 
ing the present state of our army, consider- 
ing what my right hon. Friend the Seere- 
tary at War has stated, and what I have 
been forced to state, there is, it appears to 
me, actually no argument against the em- 
ployment of these foreign troops. And 
then the inconsistency of those who argue 
against this measure. They say, these are 
mercenaries who will be actuated by mer- 
cenary motives only, and are we to think 
of employing them alongside our own coun- 
trymen, who are guided by higher and 
more laudable motives? But we say it is 
a plain fact that, while giving full credit to 
the enthusiasm of the people of this coun- 
try, we do not find that we have recruits 
of the number and age that are sufficient. 
Then it is said, ** Oh! give them more 
bounty.”’ They who reproach us for em- 
ploying mercenaries turn round and say, 
**Give 2/. or 3l. more bounty. You will 
get all the troops you want for 30s. or 40s. 
more a-piece.”” I say, therefore, I cannot 
—giving every credit to the conscientious 
and patriotic nature of the opposition that 
has been made—I cannot see the necessity 
of entering further into this subject. But 
there is a question that has been raised by 
the hon. Member for the West Riding 
into which I do not wish to go at length, 
but on which I think it desirable to give 
Lord J. Russell 
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some explanation and some answer. The 
hon. Gentleman said he would not go into 
the origin of the war, and yet his whole 
argument was founded on the supposition 
that the ostensible cause of the war was 
not the true one. The hon. Gentleman 
supposed that my noble Friend the Seere- 
tary for the Hume Department and | were 
disposed to enter into a war of propagan- 
dism, and he made reflections, very just 
and very true, upon the folly of nations 
acting on mere notions of chivalry, and 
saying they would defend the cause of 
Christianity against barbarism without any 
eall on them to undertake such a war, 
But, Sir, such is not the nature of the 
war in which we are engaged. The cause 
of that war is an attempt at aggression by 
Russia, and an attempt at aggression be- 
gun by the most unjust and unjustifiable 
attack, intended, if not resisted, to secure 
Turkey and of Constantinople, and a pre- 
ponderance of power that would. be alarm- 
ing to every State in Europe. That is 
the cause, and that we consider a legiti- 
mate cause for war; and it is surely like- 
wise justifiable to say that, being engaged 
in that war, if our enemy were successful, 
the cause of barbarism would triumph, 
while, on the contrary, if the enemy were 
defeated, the cause of civilisation would be 
promoted. This is not a mere abstract or 
theoretical defence of civilisation ; but con- 
sidering the character and nature of the 
forces opposed to us, it is giving, I think, a 
just description of the nature of the war 
in which we are engaged, and the conse- 
quences that may attend it. The war 
itself is not a thing that was so unforeseen 
—not a war entered into without ample 
notice. So far from that, twenty years ago 
the Emperor Napoleon predicted that the 
next great war in Europe would be caused 
by an attempt of the Emperor of Russia 
to possess himself of the Turkish Empire, 
and he said, if anything can unite France 
and England it wili be the cause of resist- 
ing such an aggression. But there is one cir- 
cumstance, and a most remarkable cireum- 
stance, with regard to which the Emperor 
Napoleon has proved himself to be in 
error ; for, without any reflection on his 
sagacity, all the consequences of an event 
cannot be foreseen ; and, indeed, so little 
was this foreseen that the Emperor of Rus- 
sia himself thought but two years ago that 
that would happen which Napoleon, looking 
into futurity, had foretold. That predic- 
tion was that the Emperor of Russia 


would be opposed by France and England, 
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and that Austria would be tempted by a| treaty of peace, and replace all things as 
share of the spoils of Turkey, and they were. I for one think, however, 
would be a confederate of Russia, so | that, having gone to war, at a great expen- 
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that she would be able to overcome | 


all resistance that could be offered by 
Turkey, and the other Powers. This, to the 
honour of Austria, has not been the case. 
The Emperor of Austria has, at all events, 
been no party to this aggression. On the 
contrary, he had the wisdom to see that, 
whatever nominal share of the spoil might 


be left to him by Russia, his own empire | 


would be so enfeebled by the success of 
Russia that his power and independence 
would scarcely exist in reality, though it 
might in name, for a few years after the 


Russian success. And now, Sir, what was | 
the proposition made by the Emperor of | 
The proposition made by that | 
potentate to the English Government— | 
made not for partition, but made supposing | 


Russia ? 


thecase that the Sultan was unable to main- | 
tain his authority—was that the Danubian | 
provinces should be put directly under the 
protection of Russia without any other | 
power, such as the Sultan, interfering. In} 
fact, the authorities of those provinces | 
would have been merely prefects of Russia. | 
Then it was proposed that England should | 


diture of blood and treasure, to defend the 
independence and integrity of Turkey, it 
would be most unwise to place things ex- 
actly in the same state in which they were 
two years ago, and to leave the Emperor 
of Russia in possession of all the means 
of subduing Turkey which he had two 
years ago, without the certainty of there 
being again the same combination to defeat 
them. Let us see, without going into par- 
ticulars—particulars which I cannot com- 
municate—the general nature of the terms 
on which we think the termination of this 
war can only be arrived at. I agree with 
what has been said, that if we can arrive 
at a peace which would give us security, 
we have no desire for any merely indefinite 
object to continue the miseries of war. 
The Government have no wish, no desire 
to continue the war for any such purposes 
as have been declared by the Russian organ, 
—namely, for the sake of dismembering 
Russia, or depriving her of any por- 
tion of her territories. The four points 
which have been laid down appear 
to me to be pre-eminently moderate. The 


have a certain share of the spoil on the) first of these regards the Principalities. 
Danube ; she was to have had Candia as her | In those Principalities have taken place the 
share, but it was provided carefully that invasions of Russia, and we know that the 
there should be no extension of free insti-| provisions of the treaty of Adrianople 
tutions, in the provinces, and that the} were so framed as to leave the road to Con- 
kingdom of Greece should not be in-| stantinople open to Russia without any 


creased. It was, in fact, a proposition for | 
an inerease of Russian power, and at the | 
same time a careful bargain against that | 
diffusion of free institutions, of civilisa- | 
tion, and of knowledge, which we might | 
have expected from the professions that | 
had been made that it was the intention to | 
establish them. We declined that propo- | 
sition. I formerly gave what I thought 
very good reasons why it was not the in- | 
terest of Russia to propose such a mea- 


guard whatever; while we saw how, two 
years ago, the Emperor of Russia was able 
to occupy those provinces. It is also proposed 
to place those Principalities, and the Chris- 
tian inhabitants and princes of those Princi- 
palities, under the guarantee of the four 
great Powers of Europe, so that any ag- 
gression upon them by Russia would rouse 
the resistance of those Powers, who would 
be in a position to protect them. Here is 
one security for the future ; and with re- 


sure. I went on, it has been said, to! gard to that security Austria and the Porte 
flatter and praise the Emperor of Russia ;| are entirely agreed. The next security, 
and I certainly did praise what I really | which is hardly so much a security for 
considered to be his prudent and disinter- | Turkey as a provision for the defence of 
ested conduct during many years. But! Europe, regards the opening of the naviga- 
now the attempt has been made. War | tion of the Danube. If that were secured 
has taken place ; and then the hon. Gen- ; against what has been the unfair conduct 
tleman (Mr. Cobden) rises to question us| of Russia, and the capricious manner in 
as to its cause. He puts it in this way—that | which she has put obstacles to the free na-_ 
the Emperor of Russia having been defeat- | vigation of the Danube contrary to the 
ed in his objects, that the Principalities, | provisions of the treaty of Vienna, and 
not having been occupied, that the demands | contrary to the general interests of com- 
made on the Sultan having been abandon- | merce, and solely for the selfish interests 
ed, we have nothing to do but to sign a| of Russia, in order to divert the trade into 
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other channels, I say, if that protection 
and security were attained, Europe would, 
I anticipate, be a considerable gainer by 
the change. The third point contains, no 
doubt, a matter of more difficulty. It re- 
fers to the revision of the treaty of 1841, 
and it refers to it with the addition of these 
significant words :—‘‘ In the interest of the 
balance of power.”” Now, the meaning of 
those words is obvious. As matters stood 
previous to the war, none of the Powers of 
Europe could send their ships of war, or 
ask the Sultan, according to the treaty, 
during peace to admit them to ascend the 
Dardanelles, or, in other words, to come 
under the walls of Constantinople. But 


the Emperor of Russia, having a great | 


fortress and harbour in the Black Sea, in 
which was a fleet of eighteen or twenty sail 


of the line, could at any time with a fair | 


wind come down with 30,000 or 40,000 
troops, occupy the Bosphorus, and threaten 
either to destroy Constantinople by the 
guns of his fleet, or land an army and take 
possession of it; and certainiy after we 
have seen so unjustifiable an aggression as 
that which took place two years ago, that 
would be a very unsafe position in which to 
leave Russia. Sir, I think, and I must 
state again, that having gone to war with 
Russia to maintain the security, the inde- 


pendence, and the integrity of the Turkish | 


Empire, it would be an act of the grossest 
folly to consent to a peace if it were ob- 


vious that within six months after the sig- | 


nature of that treaty of peace, the Empe- 
ror of Russia having sought a fresh quar- 
rel—which is so easily found-— sending 
afresh Prince Menchikoff, or any other 
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of persons whose minds are devoted to 
trade, and whose operations are confined 
principally to the creation of wealth. 

Mr. COBDEN: I beg your pardon, you 
are speaking of the Turks, not of the 
Christians. 

Lorpv JOHN RUSSELL: I am speak- 
ing of Turkey—and the Christians form a 
part of the population of the country— 
and, if the hon. Gentleman will allow me 
to go on, I dare say my argument will be 
as good as the argument of the hon. Gen- 
tleman, and it will, perhaps, go a little 
further. I believe it is England, and not 
Russia, which, during these differences, 
has constantly impressed upon the Porte 
the advantages to be gained by a just ad- 
‘ministration of the law, by favouring trade 
; and commerce, and by an equal diffusion of 
privileges among all classes of persons in 
her dominions. The Sultan of Turkey 
has been, in a great degree, favourable to 
the adoption of these just ideas. The 

Turks who have been in France and Eng- 
land have learnt the manners and institu- 
tions of both countries, and although the 
great body have remained in their former 
ignorance, the consequence has been that 
the Christian subjects of the Sultan have 
| gained great advantages, and being no 
| longer treated as they were in former ages, 
with indiscriminate injustice and oppres- 
| sion, they have made great progress, and 
;as my noble Friend has said, the spirit in 
which they are treated, the liberality with 
which they are allowed to follow their own 
customs, their freedom in respect to criti- 
| cism, and the general indulgence shown to 
| them, has been one great reason of the ad- 
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emissary, and having made a fresh levy of | vancement in wealth and civilisation which 


troops, would have the opportunity of de- 
stroying that independence which we are 
seeking to secure. Sir, the fourth condi- 


|has been manifested in the dominions of 
ithe Sultan. Now, what I wish to see is 
| the continuance of that progress, and that 





tion refers likewise to a matter of very | this Fourth Article should be the means of 
considerable difficulty, upon which the hon. | establishing a system of which only the 
Member for the West Riding has address- | outlines are shadowed forth at present— 
ed the House. He says, and says very| that the Sultan should give such assur- 
truly, that Turkey has been misgoverned ; | ances to the Christian Powers of Europe, 
and every traveller who has visited it has | that we shall see before long an equality 
given an account of the desolate nature of | among the different subjects of the Porte 
the country, the want of proper manage-|—that persons of our religion shall have 
ment in the towns, and the want of secu- | thesame privileges possessed by those of an- 
rity for commeree and industry. My nobie | other religion, and thus a foundation will be 
Friend the Secretary for the Home De- | Jaid for the prosperity of that country, which, 
partment said that Turkey had made great | if established by such means, will be a pros- 
progress ; but how has that progress been perity co-existent with the general diffusion 
made? It has been made in consequence | of thought, with a knowledge of literature 
of the change of manners which has taken | and a toleration of religious opinions, com- 
place throughout Europe. The Christian | bined with a dissemination of religious 
subjects of the Porte especially are a class | and moral instruction, which we well know 
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the Emperor of Russia will not allow in| terms of the treaty, Austria will acknow- 
any dominion of his own. We know per-/| ledge that as we do not propose to diminish 
fectly well that during the reign of the’ the territory of Russia, but to leave her a 
present Emperor of Russia even the cir-| great and powerful State, only asking for 
culation of the Bible, which was so much | securities, which are as necessary for Aus- 
promoted by the late Emperor Alexander, a | tria as they are for England and France, 
man of great benevolence, has been pro-/| the Allies ought to obtain that wish. If, 
hibited among Russian subjects, and if the | however, Russia should not consent to such 
Emperor of Russia, whose conduct the} very moderate terms as it will be our duty 
hon. Member for the West Riding so con-| to propose, after the Minister of the Em- 
sistently palliates, were allowed to have} peror of Russia has declared he is directed 
his way, although, no doubt, there would| to enter into negotiations, but should 
be Christian worship in St. Sophia, there | still continue of opinion that that great 
would be that stain on society which is the | scheme which was begun in the reign of 
unmistakable sign of despotism, namely, | the Empress Catherine, if not before, and 
the ignorance and barbarism of the gene-| which is to end in adding Turkey to the 
ral population of the country. Well, Sir, | Russian dominions, must be prosecuted ; if 
I have said that this war has been under- he is still of that opinion, I feel convinced 
taken, not with any speculative object, but that we shall, before the opening of the 
in consequence of the aggression of Rus- | next campaign, have the alliance of Aus- 
sia upon its neighbour, and the hon. Mem.- | tria, both in offensive and defensive opera- 
ber for Manchester (Mr. Bright), in a/!tions. I will state to you that Austria is 
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letter which he has very widely cireulated, 
has failed to justify such a threat as that 
sent by the Emperor of Russia to Constan- | 
tinople, in which he said— 

“* Unless you sign a note, which I will dictate, 
in less than eight days, your territory shall be | 
occupied, if not your chief city itself destroyed.” 
But the hon. Member, failing to justify 
such a threat as that, says— 

“ Tt is no more than you have done yourselves. 
You sent a fleet to Athens with equally strong 
menaces to that Power.” 

But what were the circumstances of that 

ease. The truth is, that some English 

subjects being injured in their property, 

and failing to obtain justice, the fleet was 

sent for the purpose of instituting a 

blockade, and interrupting the trade of 
that place, until the particular object was, 
gained, but such a thing as the bom-| 
bardment of Athens was never thought 
of. I have made these remarks because 
the hon. Member for the West Riding 
referred, at the beginning of his very fair 
and temperate speech, to the nature of the 
war. On this occasion, as well as on many 
others, all I wish to do is to point out that 
there must be some security for the future; 
and, let me say that, having stated at the 
end of the discussion on the first night of 
the Session what were the general provi- | 
sions of the treaty with Austria, I think 

the House will allow that I did not over- | 
state the terms, as I did not wish to mislead 
the House or to give an exaggerated view of 
the nature of that treaty. But having stated 
what I did, I repeat, that my belief is, | 
that although not contained in the ee 


not literally bound to any course. I am 
free to admit I always thought we might 
be obliged to have a long protracted war if 


| Austria were a party in that war against 


us, but if Austria join us, as I believe 
she will, we shall be in such a position 
that the war will not be protracted, but 
that it will be speedily ended by a durable, 
satisfactory, and honourable peace. Now, 
Sir, I could not avoid making this expla- 
nation, which has nothing to do with the 
matter immediately before the House. I 
have not heard any new argument to- 
night. If hon. Gentlemen wish to con- 
tinue the discussion, I have no objection, 
but it seems to me that the measure has 
been sufficiently discussed, and that if it 
passes it will in no long time be acknow- 
ledged as a useful and efficient one. 


Sm JOHN PAKINGTON: Sir, the 


speech just delivered by the Lord Presi- 
‘dent of the Council has been in reply to 


that striking address delivered at an early 
hour of the evening by the hon. Member 
for the West Riding (Mr. Cobden), and I 
confess I was surprised that no Minister 
rose at an earlier period to reply to it. 
The noble Lord the other evening ex- 


‘pressed great indignation at a suspicion 


intimated by my right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Disraeli) as to a wish on the part of the 
Government to avoid discussion on this 
measure; but, I must say, I think the - 


hon. Member for the West Riding has 


reason to complain of being so long unan- 
swered, It is not my intention to enter 
into the subject of that speech now, but I 
feel the great importance of a full dis- 
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cussion on the matter, and I confess I 
have been in some degree tempted to 
enter into it by the reference the noble 
Lord made to the Russian despatches, for 
I must be allowed to differ from the view 
of the noble Lord with reference to those 
despatches, and to repeat the opinion which 
I have always entertained, and have ne- 
ver shrank from expressing, that the de- 
spatches which the noble Lord has just 
referred to, in a great degree misled the 
Emperor of Russia with regard to the real 
temper and intentions of the British Go- 
vernment, and probably was one cause of 
the war in which we are now engaged. 
The noble Lord has adverted very briefly 
to the Bill before us, and has repeated 
what he has before said, and what has 
been repeatedly said on that side of the 
Ilouse, that we object to the introduction 
or employment of any foreign troops. The 
noble Lord is mistaken on this point. The 
objection we entertain is not to the em- 
ployment of foreign soldiers, for we are 
now fighting side by side with foreigners, 
but to the employment of mere mercena- 
ries, who, having no interest in this great 
struggle, are to be hired to fight our bat- 
tles in the Crimea. What has fallen from 
the noble Lord has not affected the great 
triumph in debate and argument which has 
marked the opposition to the Bill, though 
it is true that the noble Lord has led a re- 
luctant majority into the lobby in favour of 
the measure. I cannot allow this debate 
to close without expressing my extreme re- 
gret for the painful and, I think, unfair 
position in which we, the Opposition, have 
been placed by the Government on this 
subject. We came up to this short Ses- 
sion willing and anxious to give the Go- 
vernment our support. Let the country 
consider the circumstances of this war in 
which the present Government have in- 
volved us. When the late Government 
left office there was no sign or prospect of 
war; but, from the hour when the Coali- 
tion Government came into power, the 
danger has increased from day to day ; 
and the manner in which the negotiations 
were conducted have involved us in this 
terrible struggle with the great empire of 
Russia. We therefore had no desire to 
interpose in the conduct of this war fur- 
ther than was necessary for the safety and 
welfare of the country. All parties felt 
that it was necessary to strengthen our 
military forces. We were willing to join 
in doing so, and we came up here fully 
prepared to find the Government prepared 
Sir J. Pakington 
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to propose some plan for strengthening 
those forces, such as we could concur in 
without difficulty or hesitation. The Go- 
vernment have, however, submitted to Par- 
liament, during this short Session, mea- 
sures so objectionable in themselves, and 
so ill concocted, that we find ourselves in 
this dilemma, that we are obliged either to 
offer opposition to the Executive at a mo- 
ment when unanimity is desirable, or to 
abandon our duty to our country, and sup- 
port measures which we cannot approve 
of. We have been driven reluctantly, in 
the exercise of our strict Parliamentary 
right, to criticise the measures which the 
Government proposed, and for that course 
we have been charged by the noble Lord 
the Home Secretary with having been 
guilty of faction. That I assert is a most 
unjust and unfair charge, and one of which 
we are altogether clear, even by the ad- 
mission of the noble Lord the President 
of the Council, who has again’ and again 
admitted the justice and fairness of the 
course we have pursued, and of the spirit 
by which we have been actuated. The 
noble Lord the President of the Council, 
however, had brought forward an accusa- 
tion far worse than that of faction. It 
was with deep regret that I heard the 
noble Lord on a former evening impute to 
my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Buckinghamshire, that he gloated over 
the prospect of disaster. Do not let the 
House suppose that I have any intention 
to defend my right hon. Friend from such 
a charge, I will no more condescend to 
defend him against that charge than my 
right hon. Friend condescended to notice 
it when it was made; but I complain of 
such language being used, and I think the 
noble Lord must now regret it. When 
the noble Lord, because we exercised our 
Parliamentary right of criticising and op- 
posing this measure, charged an hon. 
Member, not with a mistake, but with a 
baseness from which any loyal subject 
would shrink, I think he exceeded the fair 
limits of debate. The course pursued by 
the noble Lord reminds one of this advice 
given to a young lawyer, ‘‘ When you have 
nothing to say, abuse the plaintiff ;’’ and I 
can only suppose the noble Lord is aware 
that the cause he advocates is extremely 
bad, when I find him resorting to such 
language. I will now turn for a moment 
to the cause which led to this demand for 
foreign enlistment, At the commence- 
ment of July the Government determin- 
ed to attack Sebastopol. They then 
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came to a most important resolution | Sebastopol is without excuse. We can 
—namely, to change the character of | hardly apply the term mistake to such an 
the war from a defensive war to a war/|error. I call it a grave and dangerous 
of aggression against Russia; and to/| error, for the consequences of which the 
attack that Power in what was at least | Government must be held responsible. 
the second stronghold of the empire. I | Well, after making this mistake, and un- 
do not say now whether that was wise or | derrating the strength of Sebastopol— 
unwise; but surely it was the duty of the | after determining to attack it, and making 
Government to take every possible precau- | no preparation by strengthening the army, 
tion to ensure victory and the success of the | the Government concluded the Session ; 
attack. The noble Lord, on a former night, | the Ministers dispersed—some going to 
referred to a passage in a speech of the | the sea-side, some to Scotland and other 
Duke of Wellington, and I was surprised | places—and the war was left to take its 
to find that the noble Lord and his col-|own course. The people were anxious, 
leagues, in another place, considered that | and their anxiety became alarm; but tho 
passage in the Duke of Wellington’s| Government went on in their delusions 
speech, made many years ago, on a militia | through August, September, and Oc- 
Bill, to contain a vindication of the con-| tober. At last, at the end of October, 
duct of the Government. The Duke of | events seemed to open the eyes of the Mi- 
Wellington alluded to the fact that in the | nisters to the peril in which they stood. 
Peninsula a portion of the British army | Those terrific battles at the Alma, at Ba- 
consisted of persons not born British sub- | laklava, and at Inkerman had been fought; 
jects ; but the effect of the noble Duke’s | our first attempt against Sebastopol had 
opinion is, that if you want an army of | failed, and the Government suddenly found 
reserve, you must take care to organise it | themselves in the position of having, from 
in good time, and the point on which the | want of ordinary prudence, brought af- 
noble Duke dwelt was the extreme import-| fairs to the very brink of discomfiture 
ance of the militia, and he states that the | and destruction. When these discove- 
value of that force was illustrated by the | ries were made, the Government, as they 
conduct of the young Hanoverian militia | had been improvident in the outset, were 
at the battle of Waterloo. This passage, | precipitate in the sequel, and in hot 
whieh Her Majesty’s Ministers have quoted | haste Parliament was summoned to as- 
in their favour, appears to show in the| semble. It was evident that the Govern- 
strongest manner the want of wisdom and | ment had had no design to meet Parlia- 
prudence displayed by the Government. | ment before Christmas, for it had been 
Did they organise a body of reserve in| prorogued to the 14th of December, but 
good time; and did they avail themselves | their plans were suddenly changed, and 
of this valuable force, the militia? Ihave | Parliament assembled two days before that 
no hesitation in expressing my opinion that | period, but so late in the month of Decem- 
if the Ministry, in last July, had acted} ber that nothing remained for it to do 
upon this passage in the Duke of Welling- | when it met but to register the Bills of 
ton’s speech and embodied the militia, and | the Government. The Ministers then pro- 
taken steps for organising a reserve force, | posed their plans, and brought forward their 
this House would never have heard of the | measures—one for enabling the militia to 
present most objectionable measure. In | volunteer for foreign service, and the second 
explanation, I presume, of the want of | was the Foreign Enlistment Bill. As to 
provision on the part of the Government, | the proposed despatch of militia volunteers 
the noble Lord, the other night, told us, | to oceupy the garrisons in the Mediter- 
with what I may call a fatal candour, that! ranean, I believe that these volunteers 
the Government had made a mistake and | are only to be sent to specific places where 
underrated the strength of Sebastopol. | they have engaged to go, and that if they 
The country may ask whether such a Go-| should be sent to other places a gross 
vernment are fitted to conduct affairs? | breach of faith would be committed to- 
There have been many mistakes made | wards them. Now, I ask, would it be 
within the last six months by the Govern- | wised or prudent, of all places in Her Ma-, 
ment, some serious, some accidental, from | jesty’s dominions, to send the militia to 
the novelty of their position, of which we, | the Mediterranean garrisons? It seems 
on this side of the House, took no notice, | to me to be the most unwise plan the Go- 
and refrained from eriticising; but I think | vernment could adopt. These garrisons 
the mistake with regard to the strength of | are nearest to the seat of war. You 
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cannot tell what emergency may arise, or 
what pressure there may be for reinforee- 
ments to the army, and | would press upon 
the Government most strongly the import- 


ance of sending to these Mediterranean | 
garrisons such troops as should be disposa- | 


ble for the immediate purposes of the war, 
and as could be sent at the shortest possi- 
ble notice to the seat of war. As regards 
the two Bills which have been submitted 
to us, I must say they are not only open to 
criticism and objection in themselves, but, 


although the only measures submitted to | 


us during this short Session, they have 
been prepared so carelessly, or rather 
brought in with apparently so little prepa- 
ration and forethought, that, both as re- 
gards the Enlistment Bill in the House of 
Lords, and the Militia Bill in this House, 
the Government have been compelled to 
resort to the advice of their opponents, 
and to mould the Bills, even for their own 
objects, according to the manner in which 
we have suggested to them to alter these 
Bills. And then, let me remind the 
louse, while noticing the extraordinary 
carelessness and want of preparation with 
which these Bills have been introduced, 
that they have been introduced by a 
Government, a great portion of whom 
had felt it to be a duty to desert their 
former friends, and to form new _politi- 
eal connections, that the country might 
have the benefit of their great administra- 


tive abilities. So far, 1 eonfess I think | 


there is some fitness and appropriate- 
ness in these Bills being pressed on by 
that portion of the Government to which 
I have referred—I think I may call that 
portion of the Government political ‘ free 
Jances.”” In the course of the last four 


years they have been ready to enlist under | 
any banner—to wear any uniform. But | 
now this Foreign Enlistment Bill having | 


been shaped by the opponents of the Go- 


vernment to carry out the intentions of the 


latter, is that Bill one which we are justi- 
fied in adopting? I feel incapable of adding 


any novelty to the arguments which have | 


been already adduced against the Bill, but 
I feel bound to state my concurrence in 
those arguments and my agreement in 
those objections, and to declare my opi- 
nion that the Government have taken a 


most unfortunate course—that they have 


proposed a measure most repugnant to 
the feelings of the nation—humiliating to 
our pride as Englishmen—a measure, as 
I believe, immoral in its tendencies, and 


which can only have the effect of lowering | 
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us in the eyes of Europe, and giving to 
European Powers a false, mistaken, and 
dangerous idea, that this country is too 
weak to defend her own cause without fo- 
reign aid. I therefore think we have just 
reason to complain of the manner in which 
these Bills have been brought forward. It 
is impossible not to see that the object of 
the Government throughout the progress 
of the Foreign Enlistment Bill has been to 
avoid discussion. This Bill ought to have 
been, from its importance, introduced into 
Her Majesty’s Speech ; instead of that it 
was brought into the House of Lords in a 
manner which proved that the Government 
did not intend that it should be submitted 
to discussion; they were afraid of the opi- 
nions of the people; and, although we have 
devoted some days to its discussion in this 
Tlouse, still it does seem to me. that this 
measure has been hurried on in’a most un- 
usual and improper manner, and no time 
has been allowed for the expression of pub- 
lic opinion upon its merits. Why is it that 
the Government have been unable to answer 
any inquiry as to the details of the Bill? 
Why did they come here unprepared to ex- 
plain, not only the working of the measure, 
but who were to be the officers, and whence 
were to come the mercenaries? In vain 
have they been asked where these troops 
were to be brought from, where they were 
to be quartered, and many other inquiries 
of great importance have been equally un- 
answered; therefore, the conclusion must 
be that the Government had made up their 
minds that they would have no discussion 
on the measure, for I firmly believe that 
they did not themselves know what the Bill 
really meant. The precedents which the 
noble Lord and others had cited in favour 
of the Bill I consider to have completely 
failed to support this measure. The noble 
Lord had alluded to one precedent—the 
employment of German troops in the Ame- 
rican War, and of that and all other pre- 
cedents at all in point, I must say that I 
think they are rather warnings of what 
we should avoid than examples which we 
should follow. But the majority of these 
' precedents alluded to—the battle of Min- 
' den, the wars under Marlborough, the bat- 
tle of Waterloo, and our struggles in the 
Peninsula—were not similar in their cir- 
cumstances to the present case. It is un- 
| necessary for me to repeat the answers 
| which have been already given to these 
| most fallacious arguments, to show that 
| there is a broad distinction and complete 
difference between the united action of al- 
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lies in those struggles and the employment 
of mercenary soldiers, merely hired to sell 
their services to this country, as is proposed 
by this German force. But the main argu- 
ment, and the one upon which the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary at War re- 
lied so much, is the necessity for this Bill. 
Let me first ask how that necessity stands. 
My opinion is, that there exists a striking 
necessity, but that necessity is to avoid 
such dangerous measures. If the Govern- 
ment can convince me that the successful 
conduct of the war really requires the mea- 
sure, and if they could show that that ne- 
cessity existed, I admit that to be the first 
and paramount consideration, and I for one 
would feel compelled to give my vote in 
favour of the Bill, however objectionable it 
might appear to me to be. But I altoge- 
thér deny the necessity for it; I deny it, 
and I think the statements of the Govern- 
ment enable me to prove that denial. Now, 
here let me ask what this supposed neces- 
sity consists of ? Does it arise from want 
of zeal on the part of the people of Eng- 
land? No Member of the Government, I 
apprehend, would dream of alleging that. 
If there is any subject which may console 
us for the evils of the war, if from anything 
we can derive a solace for the privations 
and evils caused by this terrible war, it is 
to be found in the gratification which all 
parties have derived from the spirit, the 
loyalty, and good feeling which the people 
of this country have evinced. It has been 
proved at least that the British heart is 
sound, for never did the people of this 
country come forward in a more creditable 
manner than at the present time. No one, 
then, can maintain that there has been any 
want of zeal on the part of tiie people to 
support the Government on the present 
oceasion. I believe from the moment that 
war was declared the Horse Guards have 
been applied to by every military officer in 
the country for leave to share in the fatigues 
and honours of the campaign, and, through- 
out the whole period, recruiting has been 
carried on with greater rapidity than ever. 
Does the necessity turn upon a question of 
numbers? I think the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary at War was conclusive 
on that point. He told us the other day 
that recruiting was going on at a greater 
rate than he was enabled to embody regi- 
ments. I know myself, by a letter from 
Liverpool, which I read to-day, that on 
Saturday last the number of volunteers 
was so great, that the final arrangements 
for the enrolment of the recruits was ne- 
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cessarily postponed till Monday. But, 
then, has the Government sufficient means 
at its command ? How ean the Govern- 
ment explain the startling fact stated by 
my hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Enniskillen (Mr. Whiteside) that up to 
that moment the Irish militia had not been 
embodied, nor had all the English regi- 
ments of militia been embodied? Why 
has not the Government long ago embo- 
died the whole of the militia? How can 
the Government complain of any want of 
means to recruit their army when this legi- 
timate reserve, the militia, has not been 
called into action? That is a point upon 
which Irish Members perhaps can deal 
better than I can, but I believe that, if 
the Government felt any pressure upon it 
for soldiers for immediate service, there is 
no quarter to which they could turn with 
more success than to the Irish constabu- 
lary, a finer body of men than which can 
nowhere be found. They are highly dis- 
ciplined, fit for immediate service, and, I 
believe, from what I hear from those best 
acquainted with Irishmen, that no diffi- 
culty would be experienced and no danger 
incurred by having recourse to that source ; 
while, on the other hand, the Government 
would have two effective brigades of well- 
trained men. I cannot, therefore, think 
that, on the ground of numbers, there is 
any pressing necessity for resorting to the 
enlistment of foreigners. On the contrary, 
I think that, from the militia, even now— 
although it should have been embodied 
long ago—if the whole force is embodied, 
there will be no difficulty to find a sufti- 
cient force to send out speedily to the 
Crimea, Does the necessity, then, turn 
on that point upon which the Government 
have rested more than on any other—the 
want of a force ready drilled to be sent 
out immediately ? Upon this point my 
hon. Friend the Member for West Kent 
(Sir E. Dering), who moved the Amend- 
ment, has expressed himself so clearly, 
and, as I think, so conclusively, that it 
is unnecessary for me to dwell upon it. 
My firm impression is, that you might 
collect a sufficient force to send out to the 
relief of our overburdened troops in the 
Crimea from the English and Irish militia 
regiments. You might drill them and 
make them efficient to any extent re- 
quired, and send them out to the Crimea 
sooner than any foreign force you ean col- 
lect together. Time must elapse before 
you can enlist these mercenaries. The 
men must be brought here, embodied, and 
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drilled. I believe an English foree could 
be obtained in as short a space of time, 
and might be as rapidly conveyed to the 
seat of war. But then, assuming that you 
(the Government) should get these foreign- 
ers, embody them, drill them, there still 
remains this question, when you have got 
them, how far can you trust them? Re- 
member that the Emperor of Russia will 
fight us, not only with steel and iron, but 
also with gold. If you buy the services of 
those men who have no interest in this war, 
who have no other tie to you beyond the 
pay you give them, is there not a manifest 
danger that these men whose services you 
buy may again be bonght ? You may buy 
the blood of these men, but you cannot 
buy their hearts. Remember the circum- 
stances of the war. You are not fighting 
Russia on the Danube—not in the Princi- 
palities. You have invaded the Russian 
soil—you have attacked Russian hearths, 
and have raised in the minds of the Rus- 
sians the same feelings which enabled 
them to repel tie legions of the great 
Napoleon from Moscow. I believe you 
have done this in a just war, but of this I 
feel convinced, that if you are to bring 
this deadly struggle to a successful issue, 
it can only be done by meeting the Rus- 
sian forces by men who are impelled by 
the same animus by which they themselves 
are animated—loyalty to the Crown and 
attachment to their country. Remember, 
you cannot place reliance on these merce- 
nary troops. Remember, also, what the 
Duke of Wellington said of mereenary 
troops in the Peninsula. He was forced 
to leave a large body of them at Lis- 
bon, for fear, he said, they should desert 
him. I hope, therefore, that Parliament 
will reject this Bill; but, at any rate, we 
on this side of the House will have the 
consolation of knowing that we have raised 
our voices against a measure which we 
think dangerous and unpolitic, derogatory 
alike to our national feelings and our na- 
tional honour. 

Mr. BRIGHT :* Sir, at this hour of the 
night I shall not make a speech; but I 
wish to make a few remarks in answer to 
the noble Lord the Member for the City of 
London, who has very strangely misappre- 
hended—I am not allowed to say ‘ mis- 
represented ’’— what fell from my hon. 
Friend the Member for the West Riding. 
The noble Lord began by saying that my 
hon. Friend had charged the Government 
with making war in something of a propa- 
gandist spirit in favour of nationalities 
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throughout the Continent; but that was 
the exact contrary of what my hon. Friend 
did say. What he said was, that that 
portion of the people of this country who 
had clamoured for war, and whose opinion 
formed the basis whereupon the Govern- 
ment grounded their plea of the popu- 
larity of the war, were in favour of the 
setting up of nationalities; but my hon. 
Friend showed that the Government had 
no such object, and the war no such ten- 
dency. The next misrepresentation was, 
that my hon. Friend had spoken in favour 
of the status quo; but there is not the 
shadow of a shade of truth in that state- 
ment. What my hon. Friend said was 
precisely the contrary ; but the noble Lord, 
arguing from his own misapprehension of 
my hon. Friend’s meaning, went on then 
to show that it would not do tv establish a 
peace on the status quo terms, thus knock- 
ing down a position which nobody had set 
up. The noble Lord was also guilty of 
another mistake with reference to an ob- 
servation of my hon. Friend as to the cha- 
racter and position of the Turks. We 
have referred over and over again to a 
monstrous statement made by the noble 
Lord the Member for Tiverton as to the 
improvement of the Turks—a statement 
which is contradicted by all facts. To- 
night, with a disingenuousness which I 
should be ashamed to use in argument— 
[ Cries of ‘Oh !”’] It is very well for hon. 
Gentlemen who come down to cheer a 
Minister to ery ‘Oh!’ but is it a fact, 
or is it not? Is there a man who hears 
me who does not know perfectly well, 
when the noble Lord said that the Turks 
had improved within the last twenty years 
more than any other nation in Europe, 
that the statement referred not to the 
Christians, whose rights and interests we 
were defending, but to the character of 
the Mahometan population ? But to-night, 
with a disingenuousness which I could not 
condescend to use, the noble Lord turned 
the question to the condition of the Chris- 
tian population. The real question was, 
as every hon. Gentleman knows, What 
was the condition of the Mahometan ? and 
there is not a Gentleman in this House 
who is not aware that the Mahometan 
portion of the population of the Turkish 
Empire is in a decaying and dying con- 
dition, and that the two great Empires 
who have undertaken to set it on its legs 
again will find it about the most difficult 
task in which they ever were engaged. 
What do your own officers say? Here is 
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an extract from a letter which appeared | 
in the papers the other day— 


“They ought to set these rascally Turks to | 
mend them [the roads}, which might easily be | 
done, as under the clay there is plenty of capital | 
stone. They are, I am sorry to say, bringing | 
more of these brutes into the Crimea, whieh 
makes more mouths to feed, without being of 


any use.” | 


I have seen a private letter, too, from an 
able and distinguished officer in the Cri- | 
mea, who says— 


} 
} 


“ Tlalf of us do not know what we are fighting 
for, and the other half only pray that we may | 
not be fighting for the Turks.” 
The only sign of improvement which has | 
been manifested that I know of is, that on | 
a great emergency, when their Empire, 
under the advice of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, and that of their Ambassador, 
was placed in a situation of great peril, 
the Turks managed to make an expiring 
effort, and to get up an army which the 
Government, so far as I can hear, has 
since permitted to be almost destroyed. 
Another sign of improvement there is, 
perhaps, that they have begun to wear 
trousers; but as to their commerce, their 
industry, or their revenue, nothing can be 
in a worse condition. You have now two 
Empires attempting to set the Turkish 
Empire up again; and it is said that a 
third great Empire is also about to engage 
in the task. The Turk wants to borrow 
money, but he cannot borrow it to-day in 
the London market at less than from eight 
to nine per cent. Russia, on the other 
hand, is an Empire against which three 
great Empires, if Turkey is to be counted 
one still, are now combined, and it is said 
that a fourth great Empire will soon join 
the ranks of its enemies. But Russian 
funds at this moment are very little lower 
than the stock of the London and North- 
Western Railway. You have engaged to 
set this Turkish Empire up again—a task 
in which everybody knows you must fail— 
and you have persuaded the Turk to enter 
into a contest, one of the very first pro- 
ceedings in which has forced him to mort- 
gage to the English capitalist a very large 
portion—and the securest portion, too, of 
his revenues—namely, that which he de- 
rives from Egypt, amounting, in fact, in a 
fiscal and financial point of view, to an 
actual dismemberment of the Turkish Em- 
pire, by a separation of Egypt from it. 
Why is it that the noble Lord has to- 
night come forward as the defender of the 
Greeks? Is it that he has discovered 
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that, when this war is over, that Turkey, 
which he has undertaken to protect, the 
empire which he is to defend and sustain 
against the Emperor of Russia, will have 
been smothered under his affectionate em- 
brace ? or, to quote the powerful language 
of the Times, when the Vienna note was 
refused, that whatever else may be the 
result of the war in which Turkey has 
plunged Europe, this one thing is certain, 
that at its conclusion there will be no 
Turkish Empire to talk about ? 

The noble Lord quoted a letter which 
I wrote some time ago, and which, like 


{others who have discussed it, he found 


it not easy to answer. In that letter I 
referred to Don Pacifico’s case; and I am 
sure that the noble Lord the Member for 
Tiverton will remember a despatch which 
he received through Baron Brunnow, from 
Count Nesselrode, on that subject; a des- 
patch which I think the House will forgive 
me reading to it on the present occasion, 
as it gives the Russian Government’s esti- 
mation of that act of ‘‘ material guarantee” 
on the part of England— 

“Tt remains to be seen whether Great Britain, 
abusing the advantages which are afforded her by 
her immense maritime superiority, intends hence- 
forth to pursue an isolated policy, without caring 
for those engagements which bind her to the 
other Cabinets; whether she intends to disen- 
gage herself from every obligation, as well as 
from all community of action, and to authorise 
all great Powers, on every fitting opportunity, to 
recognise to the weak no other rule but their 
own will, no other right but their own physical 
strength. Your Excellency will please to read 
this despatch to Lord Palmerston, and to give 
him a copy of it.” 

If there had been no more temper—no 
more sense—no more unity in the nego- 
tiations which took place with regard to 
this matter, in all probability we might 
have had a war about it. It was a case 
in which Russia might have gone to war 
with this country if she had been so 
minded. But Russia did not do that. 
Fortunately, the negotiations that ensued 
settled that question without bringing that 
disaster upon Europe. But the noble Lord 
again misinterpreted my hon. Friend (Mr. 
Cobden). I appeal to every Gentleman 
who heard my hon. Friend’s speech whe- 
ther the drift of it was not this—that in 
this quarrel, Prussia, and certainly Aus- 
tria, had a nearer and stronger interest 
than England, and that he could not un- 
derstand why the terms which Austria 
might consider fair and safe for herself 
and for Turkey, might not be aceepted 
with honour by this country and by 
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France. Now, I am prepared to show 
that, from the beginning of this dispute, 
there is not a single éhing which Austria 
wished to do in the course of the negotia- 
tions, or even which France wished to do, 
that the Government of the noble Lord 
did not systematically refuse its assent to, 
and that the noble Lord’s Government is 
alone responsible for the failure in every 
particular point which took place in these 
negotiations. I will not trouble the House 
by going into the history of these negotia- 
tions now, further than just to state two 
facts, which will not take more than a few 
sentences. The noble Lord referred to 
the note which Russia wanted Turkey to 
sign, known as the Menchikoff note; but 
the noble Lord knows as weil as I do, that 
when the French Ambassador, M. De la 
Cour, went to Constantinople, or whilst 
he was at Constantinople, he received ex- 
press instructions from the Emperor of the 
French not to take upon himself the re- 
sponsibility of inciting the Sultan to reject 
that note. [‘*No!’’| I know this is the 
fact, because it is stated in Lord Cowley’s 
despatch to the noble Lord. 

I am expressing no opinion on the pro- 
priety of what was here done; I simply 
state the fact: and it was through the in- 
terference of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe 
—acting, I presume, in accordance with 
instructions from our Cabinet, and pro- 
mising the intervention of the fleets—that 
the rejection of that note was secured. 
The next fact I have to mention is, that 
when in September, last year, the last 
propositions were drawn up by Counts 
Buol and Nesselrode, and offered at Ol- 
miitz by the Emperor, as a final settle- 
ment of the question, although Austria 
and Prussia were in favour of those pro- 
positions, and though Lord Westmoreland 
himself said-—I don’t quote his exact 
words—but they were in substance that 
they were of such a nature that they might 
be received; thus indicating his favourable 
opinion of them: and though, likewise, 
the Emperor of the French himself de- 
clared that they guarded all the points in 
which England and France were concerned 
—for this was stated by Count Walewski 
when he said that the Emperor was pre- 
pared to order his Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople to sign them along with the 
other Ambassadors, and to offer them to 
the Porte in exchange for the Vienna 
note ; nevertheless, the Earl of Clarendon 
wrote, not in a very statesmanlike manner 
in such an emergency, but in almost a 
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contemptuous tone, that our Government 
would not, upon any consideration, have 
anything further to do with the Vienna 
note. The rejection, first, of the amended 
Menchikoff note, and then of the Olmiitz 
note, was a policy adopted solely by the 
Government of this country, and only con- 
curred in, but not recommended, by the 
French Government and the other Govern- 
ments of Europe. Whether this policy 
was right or wrong, there can be no doubt 
of that fact; and I am prepared to stake 
my reputation for accuracy and for a know- 
ledge of the English language on this in- 
terpretation of the documents which have 
been laid before us. That being so, on 
what pretence could we expect that Aus- 
tria should go to war along with us for 
objects far beyond what she thought satis- 
factory at the beginning ? or why should 
we ask the Emperor of the French to go 
to war for objects which he did not con- 
template, and to insist on conditions which, 
in the month of September of last year, he 
thought wholly unnecessary? But one fact 
more I hope the House will allow me to 
state. There is a despatch in existence 
which was never produced to the people of 
this country, but which made its first ap- 
pearance in a St. Petersburg newspaper, 
and was afterwards published in the Paris 
journals—a despateh in which the Emperor 
of the French, or his Minister, urged the 
Russian Government to accept the Vienna 
note on the express ground—lI give the 
exact words—that ‘its general sense dif- 
fered in nothing from the sense of the 
original propositions of Prince Menchikoff.’ 
Why, Sir, can there be dissimulation more 
extraordinary—can there be guilt more 
conclusive than that this Government 
should act as it did, after it had recom- 
mended the Emperor of Russia to take 
the Vienna note? For the noble Lord 
has told us, over and over again, that the 
Government of England concurred in all 
the steps taken by the French Government. 
The House will allow me to read the very 
words of the despatch, for, after all, this is 
no very small matter. I have an English 
translation, but the French original is 
underneath, and any hon. Gentleman who 
chooses may see it. The despatch is from 
M. Drouyn de Lhuys, the French Foreign 
Minister, who states— 


“That which the Cabinet of St. Petersburg 
ought to desire is an act of the Porte, which 
testifies that it has taken into serious considera- 
tion the mission of Prince Menchikoff, and that 
it renders homage to the sympathies which an 
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identity of religion inspires in the Emperor Ni- 
cholas for all Christians of the Eastern rite. 


And further on— 


“They [the French Government] submit it to 
the Cabinet of St. Petersburg with the hope that 
it will find that its general sense differs in nothing 
from the sense of the proposition presented by 
Prince Menchikoff.” 


The French words are— 


«Que son sens général ne différe en rien du sens 
du projet présenté par M, le Prince Menchikoff.” 

It then goes on— 

“ And that it gives it satisfaction on all the 
essential points of its demands. The slight vari- 
ation in the form ofit will not be observed by the 
masses of the people, either in Russia or in Tur- 
key. To their eyes the step taken by the Porte 
{that is, in accepting it] will preserve all the 
signification which the Cabinet of St. Petersburg 
wishes to give it ; and His Majesty the Emperor 
Nicholas will appear to them always as the 
powerful and respected protector of their reli- 
gious faith.” 

This despatch was written, recommending 
la note Francaise which is the basis of, 
and in reality and substance, the same 
thing with the Vienna note; and, up to this 
moment, neither the Government of France, 
nor the Government of which the noble Lord 
is a Member, had for an instant denied 
the justice—I do not say the extent or de- 
gree—but the justice of the claim made on 
the part of the Russian Government against 
the Turks; and when they turn round 
upon their own note and tell you that there 
was a different construction put upon it. 
Was there any construction put upon it 
different from the recommendation here 
made and the argument used by the 
French Government ? No; and the whole 
of that statement is a statement that is 
delusive, and if I were not in this House I 
would characterise it by a harsher epithet. 
I say now what I stated in Mareh last, 
and what I have since said and written to 
the country, that you are making war 
against the Government which accepted 
your own terms of peace ; and I state this 
now only for the purpose of urging upon 
the House and upon the Government that 
you are bound at least, after making war 
for many months, to exact no further terms 
from the State witk which you are at war, 
than such as will give that security which 
at first you believed to be necessary ; and 
that if you carry on a war for vengeance— 
if you carry on a war for conquest—if you 
carry on a war for purposes of Government 
at home, as many wars have been carried 
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of a heinous crime, alike in the eyes of 
God and man. One other remark, perhaps 
the House will permit me to make. The 
noble Lord spoke very confidently to-night; 
and a very considerable portion of his 
speech—hoping, as I do, for the restoration 
of peace at some time or another—was to 
me not very satisfactory. I think that he 
would only be acting a more statesmanlike 
part if, in making speeches, he were at 
least to abstain from those trifling but still 
irritating charges, which he is constantly 
bringing against the Russian Government. 
I can conceive of one nation going to war 
with another nation ; but why should the 
noble Lord say, ‘‘ The Sovereign of that 
State does not allow Bibles to be circulated 
—he suppressed this thing here, and he 
put down something else there?’ Why, 
what did one of the noble Lord’s present 
colleagues say of the Government of our 
ally? Did he not thank God that that 
despotism could not suppress or gag our 
newspaper press, and declare that the 
people of France were subject to the worst 
tyranny in Europe. These statements 
from a Minister—from one who has been 
Prime Minister—and who, for aught I 
know, may again be Prime Minister, show 
a littleness that I did not expect from a 
statesman of this country, whose fate and 
interests hang on every word the noble Lord 
utters ; and when the fate of thousands, 
ay, and of tens of thousands, may depend 
on whether the noble Lord should make 
one false step in the position in which he 
is now placed. And when terrible calami- 
ties were coming upon your army, where 
was this Government ? One Minister was 
in Scotland, another at the sea-side, and for 
six weeks no meeting of the Cabinet took 
place. I do not note when Cabinets are 
held—I sometimes observe that they sit 
for four or five hours at a time, and then I 
think something is wrong—but for six 
weeks, or two months, it is said no meeting 
of the Ministers was held. The noble 
Lord President was making a small speech 
on a great subject somewhere in Cumber- 
land. At Bedford he descanted on the 
fate of empires, forgetting that there was 
nothing so likely to destroy an empire as 
unnecessary wars. At Bristol he was 
advocating a new History of England, 
which if impartially written, I know not 
how the noble Lord’s policy for the 
last few months will show to posterity. 
The noble Lord the Member for Tiverton 


on in past times, I say you will be guilty | undertook a more difficult task—a labour 
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left unaccomplished by Voltaire — and, dressed in the deepest mourning. Is this 
when he addressed the Hampshire pea- nothing? And, in every village, cottages 
santry, in one short sentence he overturned are to be found into which sorrow has en- 
the New Testament and destroyed the tered, and, as I believe, through the policy 
foundations of the Christian religion. of the Ministry, which might have been 

Now, Sir, I have only to speak on one avoided. No one supposes that the Go- 
more point. My hon. Friend the Member , vernment wished to spread the pall of sor- 
for the West Riding, in what he said about row over the land; but this we had a right 
the condition of the English army in the | to expect, that they would, at least, with 
Crimea, I believe, expressed only that} becoming gravity, discuss a subject the 
which all in this House feel, and which, I | appalling consequences of which may come 


trust, every person in this country capable 
of thinking feels. When I look at Gentle- 
men on that bench, and consider all their 
policy has brought abont within the last 
twelve months, I scarcely dare trust my- 


home to individuals and to the nation. I 
| recollect when Sir Robert Peel made a 
| speech on subjects which threatened hosti- 
| lities with the United States. I recollect 
the gravity of his countenance, the solemn- 





self to speak of them, either in or out of | ity of his tone, his whole demeanour show- 


their presence. We all know what we} 


have lost in this House. Here, sitting 
near me, very often sat the Member for 
Frome (Colonel Boyle). 1 met him a 
short time before he went out, at Mr. 
Westerton, the bookseller’s, near Hyde 
Park Corner. I asked him whether he 
was going out? He answered, he was 
afraid he was; not afraid in the sense of 
personal fear—he knew not that; but he 
said, with a look and atone I shall never 
forget, ‘‘It’s no light matter for a man 
who has a wife and five little children.”’ 
The stormy Euxine is his grave; his wife 
is a widow, his children orphans. On the 
other side of the House sat a Member, 
with whom I was not acquainied, who has 
lost his life, and another of whom I knew 
something (Colonel Blair). Who is there 
that does not recollect his frank, amiable, 
and manly countenance ? I doubt whether 
there were any men on either side of the 
House who were more capable of fixing 
the goodwill and affeetion of those with 
whom they were associated. Well, but 
the place that knew him shall know him 
no more for ever. I have specified but 
two; but there are 100 officers who have 
been killed in battle, or who have died of 
their wounds; forty have died of disease ; 
and more than 200 others have been 
wounded more or less severely. This has 
been a terribly destructive war for officers. 
They have been as one would have expect- 
cd them to be, the first in valour as the 
first in place; they have suffered more in 
proportion to their numbers than the com- 
monest soldiers in their ranks. This has 
spread sorrow over the whole country. I 
was in the House of Lords when the vote 
of thanks was moved. In the gallery were 
many ladies, three-fourths of whom were 
Mr. Bright 


ing that he felt, in his soul, the responsi- 
bility that rested on him, I have seen 
this, and I have seen the present Ministry. 
There was the buffoonery at the Reform 
Club. Was that becoming a matter of 
this grave nature? Has there been a 
solemnity of manner in the speeches heard 
in connection with this war—and have 
they become statesmen and Christian men 
speaking on a subject of this nature? It 
is very easy for the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Tiverton to rise and say, that I am 
| against war under all circumstances; and 
| that if an enemy were to land on our shores, 
| I should make a calculation as to whether it 
would be cheaper to take him in or keep 
him out, and that my opinion on this ques- 
tion is not to be taken either by Parliament 
or the country. I am not afraid of diseuss- 
ing the war with the noble Lord on his own 
principles. I understand the blue books as 
well as he; and, leaving out all fantastic 
and visionary notions about what will be- 
come of us if something is not done to de- 
stroy or to cripple Russia—I say—and I 
say it with as much confidence as I ever 
said anything in my life—that the war 
cannot be justified out of these documents ; 
and impartial history will teach this to 
posterity if we do not now comprehend it. 
I am not, nor did I ever pretend to bea 
statesman; and that character is so taint- 
ed and so equivocal in our day, that I am 
not sure that a pure and honourable ambi- 
tion would aspire to it. I have not enjoy- 
ed for thirty years, like those noble Lords, 
the honours and emoluments of office. 1 
have not set my sails to every passing 
breeze. Iam a plain and simple citizen, 
sent here by one of the foremost constitu- 
encies of the empire, representing feebly, 
perhaps, but honestly, | dare aver, the 
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opinions of very many, and the true inter- 
ests of all those who have sent me here ; 
let it not be said that I am alone in my 
condemnation of this war, and of this in- 
capable and guilty Administration. And, 
even if I were alone, if my voice were the 
solitary one raised amid the din of arms 
and the clamours of a venal press, I should 
have the consolation I have to-night—and 
which i trust will be mine to the last mo- 
ment of my existence—the priceless con- 
solation, that no word of mine has tended 
to promote the squandering of my country’s 
treasure, or the spilling of one single drop 
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of my country’s blood, 


Question put, 


The House divided :—Ayes 173; Noes 


135: Majority 38. 
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Owen, Sir J. 
Paget, Lord A. 
Palmerston, Visct. 
Paxton, Sir J. 
Pechell, Sir G. B. 
Peel, F. 

Peel, Gen. 

Pellatt, A. 

Perry, Sir T. E. 
Phillipps, J. I. 
Phillimore, R. J. 
Phinn, T. 
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Pilkington, J. 

Pinney, W. 

Price, Sir R. 

Price, W. P. 

Reed, J. H. 

Rieardo, O, 

Richardson, J. J. 

Robartes, T. J. A, 

Russell, Lord J. 

Russell, F. C. H, 

Russell, F. W, 

Sadleir, J. 

Sawle, C. B. G. 

Scholefield, W. 

Serope, G. P. 

Seully, F. 

Seully, V. 

Seymour, IT. D. 

Seymour, W. D, 

Seymour, W. D. 

Smith, J. A. 

Smith, rt. hon. R, V. 

Steel, J. 

Thornely, T. 

Walter, J. 

Warner, E. 

Watson, W. H. 

Whitbread, S. 

Wickham, H. W. 

Wilkinson, W. A. 

Williams, W. 

Wilson, J. 

Wood, rt. hon. Sir C, 

Wrightson, W. B. 

Wyviil, M. 

Young, rt. hon. Sir J. 
TELLERS. 

Hayter, rt. hon. W. G. 

Berkeley, C, G. 


List of the Noxs. 


Alexander, J. 
Arbuthnott, hon. Gen. 
Arehdall, Capt. M. 
Ball, E. 

Bankes, rt. hon. G. 
Baring, T. 

Bennet, P. 

Bentinck, G. W. P. 
seresford, rt. hon. W. 
Boldero, Col. 

Booker, T. W. 
Bright, J. 

Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Bunbury, W. B. M‘C. 
Burghley, Lord 

Butt, G. M. 

Butt, I. 

Cecil, Lord R. 
Chambers, M. 
Chelsea, Visct. 


Christopher, rt. hn. R.A. 


Clinton, Lord C, P, 
Cobbett, J. M. 
Cobbold, J. C. 
Cobden, R. 

Cocks, T. S. 

Coles, H. B. 
Conolly, T. 

Corry, rt. hon. H. L. 
Deedes, W. 

Dering, Sir E. 
Disraeli, rt. hon. B, 


Drax, J. 8S. W. S. E. 
Duncombe, hon. A. 
Duncombe, hon. W. E. 
Dunne, Col. 

Egerton, W. T. 
Egerton, E. C. 
Evelyn, W. J. 
Farnham, E. B. 
Farrer, J. 

Floyer, J. 

Follett, B. 8. 
Forester, rt. hon. Col. 
Frewen, C. H. 
Gaskell, J. M. 
George, J. 

Gibson, rt. hon. T. M. 
Graham, Lord M. W. 
Grogan, E. 

Guinness, RK. S. 
Hadfield, G. 

llall, Gen. 

Ifamilton, G. A. 
Ifamilton, J. H. 
Hanbury, hon. C. S. B. 
Hareourt, Col. 
Henley, rt. hon, J. W. 
Ilerbert, Sir T. 
Ifildyard, R. B. 
Hotham, Lord 
Hudson, G. 

Hume, W. F. 

Jolliffe, Sir W. G. IL 
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Kelly, Sir F. Sandars, G. 
Kendall, N. Scott, hon. F. 
Kennedy, T. Seymer, H. K. 
Kerrison, Sir E. C. Shirley, E. P. 
King, J. K. Sibthorp, Col. 
Knightley, R. Smijth, Sir W. 
Knox, Col. Smith, J. B. 


Smith, A. 
Spooner, R. 
Stanhope, J. B. 


Knox, hon. W. S. 
Lacon, Sir E. 
Langston, W. G. 


Laurie, J. Stanley, Lord 
Lennox, Lord A. F, Stuart, W. 
Lennox, Lord H. G. Sturt, II, G. 
Lockhart, W. Swift, R. 


Lytton, SirG. E.L,.B. Toliemache, J. 
Macartney, G. Tyler, Sir G. 
MacGregor, J. Tyrell, Sir J. T. 
M‘Mahon, P. Vance, J. 
Maddock, Sir I. Verner, Sir W. 
Malins, R. Villiers, hon. F. 
March, Earl of Vyvyan, Sir R. R. 
Meux, Sir H. Vyse, Col. 

Miles, W. Waddington, D. 
Michell, W. Walcott, Adml. 
Montgomery, H. L. Walpole, rt. hon, S. I. 
Mowbray, J. R. Walsh, Sir J. B. 
Naas, Lord Welby, Sir G. E, 
Napier, rt. hon. J. Whiteside, J. 
Newdegate, C. N. Whitmore, H. 
Noel, hon. G. J. Williams, T. P. 
North, Col. Willoughby, Sir TI. 
Oakes, J. H. P. Wyndham, Gen. 
Packe, C. W. Wyndham, H. 
Pakington, rt. hn. SirJ. Yorke, hon, E. T. 
Parker, R. 'T. TELLERS. 
Phillimore, J. G. Taylor, Col. 

Rolt, P. Mandeville, Visct. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read 3°. 

On the Question that the Bill do pass, 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, he 
wished to propose to substitute the follow- 
ing clause for Clause 2— 

“Provided always, that the men serving under 
this Act shall not be employed in the United 
Kingdom except for the purpose of being trained, 
arrayed, and formed into regiments, battalions, or 
corps for foreign service, and except such bodies 
of reserve as may be kept in the United Kingdom, 
and which shall be kept and used solely for the 
purpose of training and arraying recruits, and for 
supplying vacancies in such regiments, battalions, 
or corps; and the men serving under this Act 
shall not be billeted or quartered on any person 
or persons; and that there shall not be within the 
United Kingdom more in the whole than 10,000 
men serving under this Act at any one time.” 

Tue Eart or MARCH said, he gather- 
ed from the proposed clause of the hon. 
and learned Solicitor General that it was 
not intended under the Bill to billet or 
quarter these men on any person or per- 
sons, and that this new clause was intro- 
duced in order to prevent its taking place. 
If the hon. and learned Gentleman meant 
to preserve the clause in its present shape, 
then he (the Earl of March) would like to 
know how the Government contemplated 
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moving the troops from one part of the 
country to another? For instance, sup- 
posing there were among these foreigners 
a regiment of cavalry quartered in Dor- 
chester barracks, how would he get them 
to a port of embarkation without billeting 
them on the road? Or, in the event of a 
body of infantry being stationed at some 
distance from the sea coast in the interior 
of the country, and, on being marched to 
the port of embarkation, finding the vessel 
in which they were to sail not ready, or the 
weather so unfavourable as to render it im- 
possible to get on board, how were they to 
be fed unless a power existed to billet or 
quarter them in the town? 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, that as 
these men were not intended to be used in 
this country in the same way as our own 
troops, and would not therefore be, like 
them, moved about from place to place, 
the difficulty he contemplated would not 
occur. 

Mr. MILES said, the men must be 
marched to the coast, aud possibly might 
have to march for three or four days, and 
he wanted to know how these men were 
to be kept without billeting during that 
time ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
that the words billeting or quartering were 
very well understood. There were certain 
clauses in existing Acts of Parliament by 
which inhabitants of houses were compelled 
to receive soldiers into them; but under the 
present clause those parties would not be 
liable with respect to those foreigners. 

Cotonet SIBTHORP said, he consider- 
ed the clause an absurdity. If those men 
were not billeted in certain houses, under 
proper regulations, they would be let loose 
upon the community. He had had experi- 
ence of foreign troops, and, if they were to 
be let loose on the wide world, where was 
the purity, where was the protection, that 
would be enjoyed by that portion of the 
community on whom we all looked with re- 
spect and affection—he meant the female 
portion? He would suggest that these fo- 
reign troops should be billeted in Downing 
Street, and in that case he advised the no- 
ble Lord (Lord J. Russell) to take care of 
his cellars. All he could say was, that he 
wished he had the drilling of the Treasury 
Bench. He believed they would be a very 
awkward squad, but he would make them 
do their duty. 

Tue Eart or MARCH said, he was not 
satisfied with the answer of the right hon. 
Secretary at War. If this clause remain- 
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ed in its present shape, these troops must 
be trained within one day’s march from the 
port of embarkation. If not, it would be 
impossible to get them to the port where it 
was intended to ship them. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, the no- 
ble Lord had only to look at the map of 
England to see that the railways did away 
with the question of one or two days’ march 
to the port of embarkation. 

Mr. BANKES said, he approved of the 
clause, but he thought it was desirable that 
the Bill should be very clear on the subject 
of billeting. 

Clause agreed to, and added to the Bill. 

Mr. LOCKE KING said, he would now 
beg to move that the following clause be 


added to the Bill— 


“ Provided that no officer serving under this 
Act, when reduced, shall be entitled to receive 
half pay; provided nevertheless, that when any 
such officer shall be rendered incapable of military 
service by wounds or infirmities contracted while 
discharging his military duty during the period of 
his continuing to serve as such officer under the 
provisions of this Act, then and in such case it 
shall be lawful for Her Majesty to make such pro- 
vision out of any funds granted by Parliament for 
such officer as She shall think proper and neces- 
sary, so that such provision shall in no case ex- 
ceed the half-pay of the rank in the British service, 
similar to that which such officer shall have held 
at the time of his becoming so incapable as afore- 
said.” 


Mr. SPEAKER said, he would suggest 
that the words ‘‘ out of any such funds 
granted by Parliament’’ should be inserted 
in the clause. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, that 
Government had no intention of granting 
half-pay. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said, he should 
not object to the clause. 

Clause agreed to, and added to the Bill. 

Mr. J. G. PHILLIMORE said, he 
wished to move that the following Proviso 


should be added to Clause 4— 


“ Provided always, that at least one-third of the 
officers of the said 10,000 men shall be British 
subjects, and that none of the said 10,000 men 
shall remain in this kingdom above one year from 
the time when they shall be enlisted under the 
provisions of this Act.” 


Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, he 
must objeet to the Proviso. It would be 
highly inconvenient to lay down before- 
hand the strict number of officers. He 
also could not agree with the latter por- 
tion of the Proviso. 

Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
added,”’ put, and negatived. 
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Mr. PACKE moved as an Amendment 


to the 5th Clause the following words— 

“This Act shall continue in force until the end 
of the next Session of Parliament, or until one 
year after the ratification of a definitive treaty of 
peace, if such treaty shall have been sooner con- 
cluded ; provided, that the expiration of this Act 
shall in no way affect the service of each foreigner 
who shall have enlisted before this Act shall ex- 
pire. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, he ob- 
jected to the Amendment. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Bill passed. 

The House adjourned at Two o’clock. 


A ee eee 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Saturday, Dec. 23, 1854. 


Minvtes.] Royat Assent.— Militia; Enlist- 
ment of Foreigners. 


Their Lordships met, and, having gone 
through the business on the paper, 

House adjourned to Tuesday, the 23rd 
of January next. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Saturday, Dec. 23, 1854. 


Mixutes.} New Watr.— For Sunderland, v. 
William Digby Seymour, Esquire, Recorder of 
Neweastle-upon-Tyne. 

The House met, and having transacted 
the business on the paper, 

House adjourned at half after Two 
o'clock, till Tuesday, 23rd January. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, January 23, 1855, 


THE VOTE OF THANKS—THE NAVY, 
Tue LORD CHANCELLOR acquaint- 
ed the House, That he had received the 
following Letter from Vice Admiral James 
Whitley Deans Dundas, in return to the 
Thanks of this House communicated to 
him by The Lord Chancellor in obedience 
to an Order of this House, of the 15th of 
December, 1854— 


“ Britannia, at Malta, 6th January, 1855, 

‘* My Lord—TI have had the Honour this Day to 
receive your Letter, dated the 18th ultimo, trans- 
mitting the Resolutions of the House of Lords 
expressive of the high Sense it entertains of the 
valuable Services rendered by myself, and by the 
Officers, Seamen, and Marines in the Fleet lately 
under my command : 
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- “ Having on the 31st ultimo transferred my 
Command to Rear-Admiral Sir Edmund Lyons, I 
have transmitted Copies of your Letter to me, 
and of the Resolutions of the House of Lords, to 
be made known to the several Officers who were 
serving under me : 

“JT have also, in obedience to the Orders of the 
House, forwarded to Admiral Hamelin the Reso- 
lution thanking that Officer and the French Navy 
for their cordial Co-operation in the various Ser- 
vices in which the combined Fleets have been en- 
gaged ; and as Admiral Hamelin has also trans- 
ferred his Command, I have sent Copies to Vice- 
Admiral Bruat for Communication to the French 
Navy: 

“The high Honour and Distinction the House 
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| praise it too highly. And, my Lords, we 


| ought never to forget the splendid conduct 
| of that heroic and devoted band, the light 

eavalry, under the command of my noble 
| Friend (the Earl of Cardigan), whom I am 
| glad to sce again in his place. When we 
,see what the conduct of those heroic ca- 
_valry soldiers was, when they were sent 
to do what they knew it was utterly impos- 
sible for them satisfactorily to carry out— 
when we consider that those men, sur- 

rounded by a large body of Russian ea- 
| valry—hemmed in by infantry—swept from 


of Lords has thus been pleased to confer on | the field by continuous discharges of grape 


myself, the Officers, Seamen, and Marines of the | from the enemy’s batteries—still retired, 
Fleet lately under my Command, will be received | 


by all with deep Gratitude and Respect ; and I | 
have to beg your Lordship will be pleased to | 
accept my sincere Thanks for the generous Terms 
in which you have conveyed to me the Resolutions 
of the House. 
“T have the Honour to be, 
“ My Lord, 
*« Your Lordship’s most obedient humble Servant, 
* J. W. D. Dunpas, 
* Vice-Admiral.” 
The same being read, was Ordered to 
lie on the Table; and to be entered on the 
Journals. 


THE CRIMEAN MEDAL—THIE BATTLE 
AT BALAKLAVA, 

Tue Duke or RICHMOND: My Lords, 
in pursuance of a notice which I gave to 
my noble Friend the Minister for the War 
Department, and which I gave privately, 
because the House was not sitting, and 
I could not place it on the Votes, I rise to 
move for a copy of the order which has 
been issued from the War Office, granting 
a medal to the army in the Crimea. I call 
your Lordships’ attention to the subject, 
because, while I am quite sure that the 
soldiers in the Crimea will feel grateful to 
Her Majesty for having given a Crimean 
medal with clasps for Alma and Inkerman, 
I also think that when Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment gave clasps for those two splendid 
victories they did not go far enough, when 


. . . } 
they omitted to recognise in the same man- | 


ner the victory at Balaklava. If your 
Lordships will refer to Lord Raglan’s des- 
patch—and he must be a competent judge 
of the conduct of the troops there engaged 
—you will see that he states that the con- 
duct of the 93rd Highlanders, in repulsing, 
in single line, an attack of a large body 
of Russian cavalry, was most meritorious ; 
and, if we consider the conduct of the 


heavy brigade of cavalry, overmatched by | 


numbers as they were, it is impossible to 


as we have learned from Lord Raglan’s 
despatch, in good order, and cut their way 
| back to their comrades, surely, my Lords, 
no man can say that Balaklava was_not 
a victory. Did not the Russians attempt 
to turn our flank--did they not attempt to 
raise the siege of Sebastopol? and if it 
had not been for the gallant bearing and 
heroic conduct of the soldiers there en- 
gaged the siege of Sebastopol would have 
been raised. Will not the people of this 
country, who speak so much of the grati- 
tude which they feel to their soldiers, say 
that the army there engaged, both infantry 
and cavalry, have the strongest claim to a 
clasp with Balaklava inseribed upon it? I 
know very well that up to a very late period 
medals were not given for actions such as 
those I have described ; but in reeent times 
we can refer to few actions such as this. 
My Lords, formerly, in the late war, Par- 
liament and the country were satisfied if 
they gave ribands and stars to the com- 
| manding officers of regiments, and to ecom- 
manding officers of the army; but, 1 am 
| happy to say, that that system is entirely 
/exploded now. I wish to ask my noble 
| Friend (the Duke of Neweastle) on what 
ground it is that he has not given a clasp for 
| Balaklava ? and I will ask him, also, whe- 
‘ther it is the intention of Her Majesty’s 
Government to give the Crimean medal to 
the sailors who have landed with the troops, 
and who have lightened and shared in the 
dangers, and participated in the victories, 
in the Crimea? I cannot understand why 
a private gunner in the Royal Artillery, 
working in a battery, should get a medal 





for his conduct at one gun, and that the man ~ 


at the next gun, subject to the same priva- 
tions and dangers, should not get the me- 
dal for equally good conduct, because he 
wears the blue jacket of a sailor. When 


men are doing equal duty, and rearing 
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their laurels from the same stem, why 
should there be one rule for the one, and a 
different rule for the other? It is not ne- 
cessary for me to detain your Lordships by 
describing the great value which the sol- 
diers and sailors of England attach to 
medals given for actions in which they 
have distinguished themselves. I believe 
it is admitted now by all that they do value 
these testimonials of their country’s and of 
Parliament’s gratitude. What is the use 
to a private soldier of a Vote of Thanks 
of Parliament? It must be very grati- 
fying to him, when he reads the paper 
signed by my noble and learned Friend on 
the woolsack, conveying the thanks of Par- 
liament. It may do very well so long as | 
that man remains in that ship or in that | 

| 





regiment; but if a man is wounded and 
comes home, or when he goes back to 
his native village and to his cottage, he 
speaks of the dangers he has undergone 
and the triumphs he has achieved, he has 
nothing—if he be without a medal—to 
show that he was present in those actions. 
The object of the medal is to remedy that 
want, so that on his return to his domestic 
hearth he may be able to show with pride 
upon his breast the mark that he had done 
some good service for his country. I ob- 
ject also that Her Majesty’s Government 
do not give the medal to the representa- 
tives of those who have fallen in action. 
I think there can be no reason against it. 
Formerly there was this reason—you de- 
layed so long the giving of it to the Penin- 
sular and old war officers and sailors, that 
there was great difficulty in finding out 
who were the persons entitled to receive it 
as representatives. But now will there, I 
ask, be more difficulty in finding out the | 
representatives who are entitled to receive | 
the war medals than there is in finding out | 
the persons who are entitled to receive a | 
portion of that Patriotic Fund which has | 
been so properly started by Her Majesty— } 
a fund which does credit to the people of | 
England from the way in which they have 
subscribed to it. I think, however, that it 
should be a tax on the country at large ; 
for I do not see why you should ask the 
good, generous, and liberal people of Eng- 
land to subseribe ; for you know well that 
the peacemongers, be they few_or many, 
have made their dislike to war an excuse 
for not subscribing to this fund. If you 
can find the representatives of those who 
have fallen, or who shall fall, in the Crimea, 
and when you are giving to those repre- 
Sentatives relief in money, there is no 
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reason why you should not find them out 
for the purpose of conferring on them the 
honour of the medal. I must apologise to 
your Lordships for bringing the subject 
before the House ; but I feel most deeply 
the justice of the case of those people 
that I have now ventured to allude to. I 
will venture to say this—that in no part of 
our history has there been an occasion on 
which the gratitude of the country ought 
to be more called into action than the pre- 
sent one, when our brave men have acted 
so nobly, amidst great dangers and under 
great privations—the necessity for which I 
stop not to inquire into, though every man 
must admit that the privations have been of 
no ordinary character, If any man should 
come into the House at the present mo- 
ment, he would think that I was asking 
for a large grant of publie money to re- 
ward those brave and heroic men; and I 
am only asking you to give them a clasp 
in order that when they shall come home 
to the domestic hearth, they may show a 
clasp in attestation of their services to 
their country. I move, therefore— 

“ That an humble Address be presented to [er 
Majesty for, Return of a General Order of the 
Horse Guards of the 15th December last, grant- 
ing a Medal for the Campaign in the Crimea, with 
Clasps for the Battles of Alma and Inkerman.” 

Tue Duxeor NEWCASTLE: My Lords, 
the noble and gallant Duke has apologised 
to your Lordships for bringing this subject 
under your notice; but, | am sure your 
Lordships will feel that no apology was 
necessary on the part of my noble Friend 
for bringing forward this subject. On the 
contrary, I am sure that every one of your 
Lordships, as well as every one out of 
doors, feels the greatest interest in a sub- 
ject that involves rewards and honours to 
those gallant men who are fighting our 
battles in the Crimea. I am sure there 
is no person more aware than my noble 
Friend of the difficulty of exercising an 
accurate and nice definition in the distri- 
bution of such honours as those to which 
he refers—namely, the giving of clasps for 
actions. He would not, I am sure, think 
it would be right, throughout a long war 
or a protracted campaign, that clasps 
should be given for every engagement, 
however gallant, that might occur. I be- 
lieve, that although no general rule has - 
been absolutely laid down, yet the general 
practice has been that clasps should be 
given for general actions when those ge- 
neral actions have led to a victory. There 
can be no doubt that Alma and Inkerman 
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come within that category; Dut I feel 
there is some doubt with regard to the 
action at Balaklava, though there can be 
no doubt that every man engaged in that 
battle is as fully entitled to reward and 
honour as any man who took part in the 
other battles to which I have referred. 
There might be a doubt with reference 
to Balaklava on the ground I have men- 
tioned; but Her Majesty feels that if 
there be a doubt, that doubt should 
be resolved in favour of men who have so 
greatly distinguished themselves, and She 
has directed that a clasp shall be given for 
the action at Balaklava. I trust it may 
not be considered that the Government or 
the military authorities are about to de- 
part from the rule to which I have referred 
by granting this clasp ; but certainly I do 
feel, after the comments that have been 
made on that action, and the few words 
that fell from my noble Friend himself in 
calling attention to the subject, that it 
would be ungracious and undesirable on 
every account that this reward should be 
withheld from these gallant men. I say 
with the greatest confidence, that in all 


The Crimean 


the records of our battles—whether fought | 


by large numbers or small—there is no 


battle in which British troops have been | 


engaged in which greater gallantry and 
self-devotion have been exhibited, than 
were displayed by officers and men, cavalry 
and infantry, who were engaged at Bala- 
klava. Having disposed of the first part 
of the observations of my noble Friend, I 
shall now come to the second part, in which 
he called attention to some supposed defect 
in reference to the mode of granting the 
Crimean medal. I do not know whether 
the misapprehension in the mind of my 
noble Friend has arisen from the despatch 
which I wrote to Lord Raglan, but un- 
doubtedly it was never intended that the 
Crimean medal should be confined exclu- 
sively to the soldiers engaged in those 
battles, nor was it even intended that it 
should be confined to the sailors who were 
engaged in manning the guns. Her Ma- 
jesty feels, in giving the Crimean medal, 
that the Navy is as justly entitled to that 
reward as the army. No doubt the navy 
has not participated in all the hard-fought 
actions that took place, but they have par- 


ticipated in great dangers, and have ren- | 


dered the most valuable assistance on every 
oceasion to the troops that were engaged. 
Under these circumstances, it has been 
always intended—and if there has been 


any misapprehension on the subject I thank 
( 


Lhe Duke of Newcastle 
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my noble Friend for affording me this 
opportunity of correcting it—that the 
medal for the Crimea should be given not 
only to all the officers and soldiers, but to 
all the officers and sailors who have been 
engaged in that part of the world. As to 
the third point to which my noble Friend 
has referred, here again I am able to meet 
his observations in the spirit in which he 
offered them. My Lords, I entirely agree 
with my noble Friend, that if the families 
| of those who have fallen in these engage- 
|ments can derive consolation —and no 
‘doubt they will derive consolation—from 
| the cireumstance of possessing a medal 
| which would have belonged, if they had 
| lived, to their gallant relatives, it is right 
‘indeed that the country should afford it to 
| them. My noble Friend has rightly said 
| this evening that, as the system here- 
| tofore has been, medals have been grant- 
|ed so long after the service for which they 
| have been conferred that it has been im- 
possible to give those medals to the repre- 
sentatives of those who have fallen, because 
it would be impossible in very many in- 
stances to ascertain them. The same dif- 
ficulty does not exist now, and a new pre- 
cedent may be made, which I believe to 
be a sound and good one. In giving this 
medal Her Majesty’s Government think 
that this wholesale innovation may be in- 
troduced, and we propose that the medals 
shall be given to the representatives of the 
officers and soldiers, and officers and sailors, 
who have fallen, or who may fall, in the 
various actions. My noble Friend will see 
that to render this boon of value and of 
practical effect it is absolutely necessary 
that the name should be engraved upon the 
rim of the medal. When first the medal 
for the Crimea was ordered, I had hoped 
that by dispensing with this usual form we 
should have gained the great advantage 
of sending out these medals to the brave 
troops who are fighting for their country 
at a much earlier period than we could 
send them out if the name were engraved 
on the rim of the medal. I hope this ex- 
planation may suffice; and if, for the pur- 
pose of carrying out the object more effec- 
tively, some two, three, or four months 
may elapse before the medals, which are 
very numerous, can be completed, I hope 
those to whom they are granted will feel 
that we have not been neglectful in the 
matter. I hope they will feel that it is 
the impossibility of completing them that 
has caused the delay, and I hope, also, 
that I have satisfied my noble Friend. 
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When the country recollects the services 
that have been rendered, I am confident 
it will approve of the determination of the 
Government which I have now the pleasure 
to announce to your Lordships. 

Tue Eart or HARDWICKE said, that 
nothing could be more satisfactory than the 
speech just delivered by his noble Friend 
(the Duke of Neweastle), nor could anything 
be more liberal; indeed, in his view, it was 
almost of too liberal a character. He was 
about to make what he hoped would not be 
considered an unpopular speech, because, 
with reference to his own profession, he 
desired to be as popular as possible; but, 
in his opinion, in order to make a decora- 
tion of honour satisfactory to the wearer, 
it must be earned in some way or other, 
so that he might be able to give a cre- 
ditable answer to any one who questioned 
him abont it. He did not know anything 
which would so degrade him in his own 
opinion as to be the wearer of a decoration 
when he felt conscious that he had not 
earned it; and if the medals in question 


were to be given, as he understood they | 


were, to the officers and seamen who had 
merely served in the Black Sea, he was 
perfectly certain, from his knowledge of 
the high character of the officers of that 
profession of which he was a member, that 
such medals would not prove altogether ac- 
ceptable. They felt desirous on all occa- 
sions, with reference to any honours which 
they might receive, that those honours 
should be fairly won ; and in his (the Earl 
of Ilardwicke’s) belief an extreme liberality 
in their distribution was very likely to have 
a depreciating effect and to operate in a 
manner totally different to that which was 
intended. If they meant to make their 
honours valuable they must take care to 
give them to none but those who really 
deserved them ; but if, on the contrary, 
they were to be distributed indiscriminately, 
they would in a great measure destroy the 
object they had in view in granting them. 
This was a matter of much importance. 
In this country, at all events, if not 
throughout the rest of Europe, honours 
and decorations received from the Sovereign 
had been held in the highest esteem; and 
why had they been so esteemed? Because 
they had been given to those alone who de- 
served them; he did not mean that those 
who had received them were deserving in 
a moral sense, but in the sense which was 
implied in the grant of a medal or decora- 
tion—namely, that they had enacted great 
deeds for which their country was desirous 
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of bestowing honours upon them. Te be- 
lieved that up to this time the honours 
which had been bestowed upon the military 
portion of the service had been invariably 
bestowed upon those only who had been 
ander fire, except in those cases in general 
actions in which there had been a reserve. 
In such instances he believed medals or 
honours had been distributed ; and very 
properly so; for, in his opinion, when a re- 
serve, by a strict obedience to the orders it 
had received, and the faithful performance 
of its allotted duties, had been instrumental 
in the attainment of a great victory, it was 
as deserving of honours and decorations as 
any other part of the army. He begged, 
however, to impress upon his noble Friend, 
although he might be justly anxious to 
render honour where it was due, to adopt 
that course of judicious discrimination 
which could alone render the honour 
valuable. 

Tur Eart or ELLENBOROUGH: My 
Lords, the point to which my noble Friend 
has called the attention of the noble Duke 
is one of great importance. At a time 
when it is intended to extend the grant of 
medals, it is well we should truly under- 
stand on what principle we are proceeding. 
It so happened that I had to distribute 
nearly 60,000 medals for good services 
performed in India, and I acted upon one 
strict principle, which I would earnestly 
recommend for the adoption of the Govern- 
ment—lI held it to be wrong to give any 
medal unless for distinguished service ac- 
tually performed under the fire of the ene- 
my. My Lords, that principle has not 
always been acted upon. I know that 
men have received medals because they 
happened to belong to corps which had 
contributed to the general success by the 
position which they oceupied; but I think 
that is a very false, a most erroneous, and 
a deceptive system. When we see a man 
wearing a medal, the meaning conveyed to 
our mind is, that that man has done good 
service under fire. For my part, I never 
see a man wearing a medal without coming 
to that conclusion, and feeling disposed to 
give him my respect ;—but how ean that 
feeling be entertained if men receive medals 
who were never under fire at all? Every 
pecuniary advantage—every other advan- 
tage—that can be bestowed on men wha 
have a just claim, from having contributed 
to success by the position they occupied, 
or by having done all they could to engage 
the enemy—should be given by the Go- 
vernment, but never that medal which 
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should be always the mark for good ser- 
vice actually performed under fire; and | 
must earnestly recommend the adoption of 
that principle to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. I rejoice that the clasps are at 
length conceded for the action at Bala- 
klava. I rejoice to hear also that they 
are to be granted to the seamen ;—but 1 
think the noble Duke who made the Motion 
adverted only to the General Order pro- 
eceding from the Horse Guards, which of 
course could not include seamen. I have 
seen no corresponding Order from the 
Board of Admiralty, and I do not think 


that the claims of the seamen in the bat- | 


teries—the strongest of all—have yet been 


noticed by the Board of Admiralty. 1 


entertain the strongest doubt about giving | 


the Crimean medal to all the men engaged 
in the ships in the Black Sea. I look so 
strictly to this matter that I would hesitate 
very much how I gave medals indiserimi- 
nately even to all the seamen who were 
engaged in the attack of the 17th of Oc- 
tober. I should get strict information as 
to the conduct of the men before I would 
do so, because I would wish to give the 
medal most strictly according to the rule I 
have laid down. I am glad the medals are 
now to be given. I cannot say how much 
I regret there was ever any hesitation on 
the subject. What soldiers and sailors 
love, is promptitude in rewarding their 
services. They are of all men the most 
sensitive. Honour to them is life. Life 


without honour is to them not worth hav- | 
ing. The only thing they desire is per- 


sonal distinction. It is for this they rush 
into action, as did the men who fought at 
Balaklava, and enacted deeds of arms for 
which I can scarcely find a parallel in his- 
tory. I can find a parallel for the decds 
at Alma, great as they were; I can find a 
parallel for the deeds enacted at Inkerman, 
still more remarkable as those deeds were; 
but I do not see where I can find a parallel 
for the deeds performed at Balaklava. 
Cavalry have charged guns before ; cavalry 
have charged infantry before; cavalry have 
charged cavalry before; but I know not 
the instance, though there may be such, 


in which eavairy have charged cavalry, in- 
fantry, and artillery, at one and the same | 


time, belonging to a powerful army in 
position. I never heard of such a thing, 
and I do not believe that there exists such 
a thing in history. Why did it not oceur 


to the noble Duke that to reward the army 
as it should be rewarded, the medal for 
Balaklava should be instantaneous? When 


The Earl of Ellenborough 
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Curtius threw himself armed into the gulf 
in order by the sacrifice of himself to pro- 
mote the future glory of his country, he 
did not enact or do a deed of more des- 
perate fidelity. He did not do an act of 
more absolute self-devotion than was per- 
formed by the light cavalry at Balaklava 
when they obeyed the order to charge. 
And let me not forget that noble regiment, 
the 93rd, who were under that gallant 
officer Sir Colin Campbell on that oceasion. 
They justly felt confidence in that oficer— 
one of the very first officers we have—an 
officer who had the entire confidence of 





the late Sir Charles Napier for more than 
ten years, who I believe had designated 
him on his deathbed for that command in 
the army which I trust he will hold. I 
say that they justly felt confidence in that 
officer, and he justly felt confidence in 
them; and it was that mutual confidence, 
and that mutual confidence alone, which 
enabled them to receive the charge‘of that 
mass of cavalry in that one single red line 
—which has so often secured the victory. 
My Lerds, I will say no more; but I can- 
not, I assure your Lordships, express the 
pain with which I have witnessed the delay 
that has occurred in granting this honour, 
It does not look well that there should be 
a doubt upon the subject. It does not 
look well that the communication of the 
concession should be deferred until the 
noble Duke (the Duke of Richmond) mov- 
ed for the General Order in this House 
and drew public attention to it. It is not 
well, also, that the medal for the great 
services at the Cape of Good Hope should 
have been deferred until the noble Duke 
again and again put a question upon the 
subject in this House. Still more strange 
is it that an oceurrence which took place 
months ago should not have been made 
known until after the death of Sir George 
Catheart. I will say no more at present, 
except to express my hope that hereafter 
Ministers will look thoroughly into every 
circumstance connected with every parti- 
eular action, and that they will form their 
opinions on just and deliberate grounds, 
and at once grant the honours they judge 
fit to be awarded. 

Tue Duke or RICHMOND: My Lords, 
'I have duly seen the general order from 
| the Horse Guards, and I have not seen 
/any order from the Buard of Admiralty. 
Although there may have been one from 
| the Board, I have not seen it, and there- 
| fore 1 thought it right to bring the subject 
|under the notice of your Lordships ; for I 


| 
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believe that the Royal Marines and the 
seamen who landed in the Crimea have 
well deserved the honours that are to be 
conferred ou them. With respect to what 
has fallen from my noble Friend behind 
me (the Earl of Hardwicke), I must say 
that I do not wish that any medal should 
be given to any man unless he has been 
engayed in active warfare with the enemy. 
I was never an advocate for the bestowal 
of medals on the principle upon which 
they were given on the occasion of the 
battle of Waterloo; and I am of opinion 
that the indiscriminate way in which they 
were then bestowed was one reason why 
public opinion has not gone with me since 
with respect to the distribution of medals. 
There were some 15,000 men on the road, 
who were not actually engaged, who did 
not know that the battle of Waterloo was 
fought until the next morning, and yet 
these men got the Waterloo medal. The 
men who received medals should have been 
in position, or should have been exposed 
to fire, or should have been in a general 
action. There was one regiment at Wa- 
terloo, commanded by a general officer 
lately deceased, of which a certain num- 
ber of the men belonging to one of the 
battalions were sent to the rear with the 
wounded, and who did not come back again 
that evening. They were brave men, but 
their commanding officer knew that after 
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they had taken the wounded men to the 
rear where the baggage was, they amused 
themselves by looking into it. The officer | 
ordered an inquiry, and it is on record, and 
I do not wish to mention the regiment; | 
but in that battalion there were sixteen or 
seventeen men whom the court of inquiry 
awarded had not given sufficient reasons 
for their absence from duty, and therefore | 
those men did not get the medal. When | 
one calls into consideration what has been 
done by the army in the Crimea, it is self- | 
evident that every man there has nobly | 
done his duty. When it is remembered 
that there were six to one against them, | 
every person feels satisfied that they have | 
all deserved well of their country. My | 
Lords, I will either move for these returns, 
or I will withdraw my Motion, after my | 
noble Friend’s speech ; or I will now move | 
for the order issued by the Horse Guards, 
and on a future occasion move for any 
order of a similar nature which may have 
been issued by the Board of Admiralty. 
Tue Duxe or NEWCASTLE: Under 
the circumstances, perhaps, the better 
course for my noble Friend to propose 
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would be, to postpone the latter Motion to 
a future day. 

Motion agreed to. 

House adjourned to Thursday next. 
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NOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, January 23, 1855. 


Minvtes.] New Memsers Swory.—For Mal- 
don, George Montagu Warren Peacocke, esq. ; 
for Norwich, Sir Samuel Bignold. 

Pustic Biris.—1° Nuisances Removal and Dis- 
eases Prevention Acts Consolidation and 
Amendment, 


THE WAR WITH RUSSIA—THE NEGO- 
TIATIONS—QUESTION. 
TREATY OF DECEMBER 2ND—-THE FOUR 
POINTS. 

Mr. LAYARD wished to inquire of the 
noble Lord the President of the Council 
whether he had any objection to lay on the 
table of the House the correspondence 
which had taken place with foreign Powers, 
relating to the treaty of the 2nd December, 
1854, and especially any document com- 
munieated to the Russian Government, 
containing the interpretation placed by the 
English Government and that of France 
on ‘the four points,”’ not for negotiation 
but for acceptance ? 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: I cannot at 
present say whether it is possible to lay on 
the table any of the correspondence to 
which my hon. Friend refers. As regards 
the correspondence generally, I wish to say 
that it would not be usual, nor for the con- 
venience of the public service under pre- 
sent circumstances, to lay it on the table ; 
but there may be one of those papers 
which it may be possible to lay on the 
table, and I will consider that point before 
I give a final answer. Perhaps, as my 
hon. Friend has asked this question, I may 
state generally what has occurred with re- 
spect to ‘‘the four points,”’ and in what 
state that question stands at present. At 
the end of November the Russian Govern- 
ment, through their Minister at Vienna, 
declared their acceptance of what are 
ealled the four points ; and on the 2nd of 
December a treaty was signed between 
France, England, and Austria. On the 
28th of December a meeting was held by 
the Ministers of Franee, England, and 
Austria, at Vienna, with Prince Gortcha- 
koff, the Minister of Russia. At that 
meeting the French Minister read, on the 
part of England and Austria, as well as 


, own Government, the interpretation 
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which the three Powers had put on the 
four points which were to be considered 
as the basis of negotiation. I will men- 
tion only that, with respect to the third 
point, it was proposed by that interpreta- 
tion to put an end to the preponderance of 
Russia in the Black Sea. Prince Gortcha- 
koff stated that he would not agree to this 
interpretation, but that he would request 
further instructions from his Government. 
Ten days afterwards he informed Count 
Buol that he had received those instruc- 
tions, and on the 7th or 8th of January 
another meeting was held at the office of 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, at Vien- 
na. At that meeting Prince Gortchakoff 
read a memorandum, which he said he had 
received, containing the views of his Go- 
vernment. It was replied to by Count 
Buol, Lord Westmoreland, and Baron de 
Bourqueney, that they had no authority to 
receive any such memorandum, and that 
they must require, as the basis of negotia- 
tions, the consent of the Russian Plenipo- 
tentiary to the interpretation of which he 
had already received a note. The Russian 
Plenipotentiary, Lord Wesimoreland states 
in his despatch, then withdrew the memo- 
randum he had read, and declared his ac- 
ceptance, on the part of his Government, 
of the communicated interpretation as the 
basis of negotiation. My hon. Friend will 
see that by that Act the Russian Plenipo- 
tentiary accepted this interpretation as the 
basis of negotiation, of course reserving 
to himself the power, when this basis shall 
have been laid down in a definite article, 
of making any observations on the part of 
his Government which he should think 
proper. The Government of Her Majesty 
have declared their readiness to enter into 
negotiations on this basis, but hitherto no | 
full powers have been given to any Minister 
to negotiate. 

Sm H. WILLOUGHBY wished to ask | 
if the noble Lord opposite would consent | 
to produce a copy of the protocol of the | 
28th December, explaining the four points | 
laid down in the note of the 8th of Au- | 
gust ? 

Mr. LAYARD wished to know whether 
the House was to understand that mess 





tions were actually going on, or that they 
were suspended ? 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: With re- 
spect to the question of the hon. Baronet, 
I beg to say that is a point I have reserved | 
for consideration, and I doubt whether | 
that protocol can now be laid on the table. 


As to the question last put to me, 1 beg | 
Lovd J. Russell 
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to say that negotiations have not yet 
begun. 

Mr. BRIGHT understood the noble 
Lord to say that certain terms were offered 
to Russia, and that, after some delibera- 
tion, Russia had consented also to that one 
of the four points which had for its object 
to put an end to the predominance of Russia 
in the Black Sea. He hoped the noble Lord 
would not withdraw from that, and he want- 
ed to know whether instructions were about 
to be sent out for the purpose of opening 
negotiations, as the noble Lord left the 
House to infer the contrary? Would, 
when a distinct proposition had been ac- 
cepted, instructions for the prosecution of 
negotiations be sent out ? 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: I have al- 
ready stated that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have expressed their willingness to 
negotiate on those points, and I cannot 
state anything further at the present mo- 
ment. : 


SOLDIERS 1N HOSPITAL—QUESTION, 
Mr. STAFFORD wished to ask the 


Seeretary at War whether any arrange- 
ment had been made by which wounded 
soldiers in the hospital at Seutari were en- 
abled to transmit money from their pay to 
their friends and relatives at home ? 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, in- 
structions had been given to the paymas- 
ters so far back as last May to afford every 
assistance in their power for this object ; 
and Lord Raglan was requested, with a 
view to give greater publicity to the facili- 
ties provided for the remittances of money, 
to issue a general order relative thereto. 
In September last, when depdéts were 
formed at Scutari, instructions were issued 
to the paymasters, especially with the view 


| of calling attention to the facilities exist- 


ing, and having heard of remittance orders 
not being obtained, he sent out orders on 
the 27th of December last that the greatest 
care should be taken in order that the 
wishes of the soldiers might be complied 
with ; that unnecessary forms should be 
dispensed with ; and that the money they 
desired to remit should be sent to their re- 
latives with promptitude. 


SANITARY MEASURES—PUBLIC HEALTH 
ACT AMENDMENT. 


Sir B. HALL then rose and expressed 
a hope that he should be excused for so- 
liciting the attention of the House, as he 


| was about to address them on a question of 


vast interest, and one of no little difficulty 
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in respect to legislation. He proposed to 
introduce two Bills, both tending to the 
same object. It would be in the recol- 
lection of the House that towards the close 
of last Session a Bill was introduced for 
the purpose of continuing the system of 
the Board of Health, with certain modi- 
fications, and an intimation was given that 
a Select Committee would be moved for at 
an early period of the present Session for 
considering the manner in which the Act 
of 1848 had been carried out, and for de- 
termining what alterations should be made. 
The Ilouse of Commons, however, decided 
that the system should be put on an en- 
tirely new footing; and it was enacted 
that the department relating to the public 
health should be presided over by a Mem- 
ber responsible to that House. As he had 
accepted that responsibility, he did not 
consider it consistent with his duty merely 
to move for a Select Committee, and then 
leave the question wholly to that Commit- 
tee; but he deemed it more convenient 
and more proper to bring in a Bill making 
such amendments of the Act of 1848 as 
he conceived to be advisable. Should it 
meet with so much fevour from the House 
as to pass the second reading, he should 
then move that it, together with another 
Bill of which he had given notice, should 
be referred to a Select Committee in order 
that they both might be considered fully 
in detail by gentlemen practically acquaint- 
ed with the operation of the law, from 
whom valuable suggestions might be ex- 
pected. He thought he might ask for this 
assistance without fear of meeting with 
a refusal, for the subject was not one 
of a party character. If he considered 
that referring the Bills to a Select Com- 
mittee would retard the accomplishment of 
sanitary improvement he should not ask 
the House to adopt that course, for he was 
most anxious that some measure on this 
subject should pass at a very early period 
of this Session, in order that, if it should 
please Providence to afflict the country 
again with such a pestilence as prevailed 
during last summer, such precautions might 
be adopted as legislative foresight could 
devise. The most convenient course for 
him to pursue would be to state briefly the 
origin of the present law, to point out its 
various defects, and show the manner in 
which he proposed to deal with them. He 
would not at the present moment say 
one word with respeet to the necessity 
of some measure of sanitary reform, for 


that would be admitted on all hands; a 





| 
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would, however, be his duty to call atten- 
tion to the various courses taken in re- 
ference to legislation and attempts at legis- 
lation on this subject. He found that va- 
rious reports had been made to that House 
either by Committees or by Royal Com- 
mission on the question of sanitary im- 
provement. In 13840 a Committee of that 
House sat, and made a valuable and useful 
report in favour of a similar proposition to 
the one he was now about to submit to the 
House. From 1840 to 1845 inclusive Com- 
missions were appointed, and they made 
reports all in favour of the same object. 
It appeared also that the subject had been 
referred to in the Speech from the Throne 
in January, 1847, in November, of the 
same year, and in September, 1848. He 
would now notice the various attempts 
made to legislate on this subject. In 1845 
a Bill was introduced, based on the prin- 
ciple of centralised Government authority, 
but so much objection was felt to it that it 
was found impracticable. In 1847 another 
Bill was framed, of a rather more liberal 
character; but, great powers being still 
retained bythe Government, much objection 
to it was entertained, and the Bill was not 
proceeded with. He now came to another 
Bill, introduced, in 1848, by the Earl of 
Carlisle (then Lord Morpeth). It was in- 
troduced on the 8th of February, but did 
not become law until the 31st of August, 
in consequence of the great opposition 
given to it. That measure was to endure 
for five years, and to the end of the then 
next Session of Parliament, but no attempt 
was made by its promoters to renew it 
until the eve of its expiration. The Bill, 
as introduced, contained provisions of a 
most arbitrary character; but some alter- 
ations were made in it through the Com- 
mittee. When the Act was first passed, 
the demands from various districts to have 
it applied to them were very numerous, 
but they rapidly fell off, as the Act be- 
came unpopular and difficult to work. 
From August, 1849, to December, 1849, 
there were nineteen applications; in the 
year 1850 they rose to sixty-six, but in 
1851 they sank to thirty-six; in 1852, to 
thirty-seven; in 1853 they were twenty, 
and in 1854 they fell as low as nine. This 
showed that there was something wrong 
in the Act. The defects of the Act were 
unquestionably many, and he had there- 
fore determined to apply to Parliament for 
an entirely new one. He proposed to re- 
peal the existing Act altogether, retaining, 
however, those parts which were useful 
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and inserting them in a remodelled form in 
the Bill which he should ask leave to intro- 
duce by the side of the new matter, in 
order to avoid the necessity of a perpetual 
reference to a repealed Statute. He had 
always thought the manner in which pro- | 
vision was made for the application of the | 
Bill was very objectionable. At present, | 
on a petition from one-tenth of the rate- 
payers the Board of Health had power to 
send down inspectors, and to take all the 
measures necessary for the application of 
the Act in places where there were defined 
boundaries and no local powers, without 
any reference to Parliament; but in places 
where there were no defined boundaries, 
and where there were local powers, the 
board had to apply the Act by provi- | 
sional order, and to obtain the sanction | 
of Parliament afterwards. He had always 
thought, too, that great delay took place 
in the application of the Act in conse- 
quence of the very complicated machi- | 
nery which had to be set at work; but 
this he proposed very much to simplify. 
Another point which had been urged upon 
him very strongly was the inconvenience of 
the present system of giving several votes 
to one voter, and he proposed that, for the 
future, instead of one voter having, as he 
might now under Sturges Bourne’s Act, 
any number of votes from one to six, each | 
voter should have only one vote. Another | 
grievance which had been greatly com- 
plained of, and which was, no doubt, often | 
felt to be very galling, was, that local | 
boards could not dismiss their surveyor, | 
or appoint or dismiss their medical officer, | 
without the permission of the General 
Board. During the time that he had held | 
the office of President of the Board he had | 
never interfered in these matters, because | 
he was aware that if he had refused to | 
sanction the dismissal of any officer the | 
local board would easily have carried its 
point by stopping the supplies, when, of 
course, the official in question would cease | 
to act. These clauses, therefore, had ge- | 
nerally been nugatory, though in cases | 
where attempts had been made to enforce 
them they had, no doubt, been found most | 
galling. Another point was the limit at | 
present placed to the borrowing powers of | 
Joeal authorities. There were many places 
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borrowing to the extent of two years’ rate- 
able value, and, while retaining thirty years 
as the general term for repayment, to give 
power to the Board of Health, under spe- 
cial circumstances, to extend it as far as 
fifty years. There was one most objection- 
able feature in the former Act, which had, 


/no doubt, in some measure, impeded its 


successful working. Under the old system 
the General Board of Health appointed 
inspectors, who were sent down to places 
which petitioned for the application of the 
Act, to survey and to make reports, and 


these gentlemen were permitted also to 


give estimates for the construction of the 
works, and even, in some cases, to carry 
out the works themselves. He would show 
the House what were the consequences of 
such permissions, and then, perhaps, they 
would no longer be surprised to find that 
the Act had got into bad odour, for locali- 
ties not unnaturally expected that when 
Government inspectors were sent down to 
make surveys and to prepare estimates, 
those estimates would, at least, be guard- 
ed. He would first read a list of the towns 
where the original inspection had been 
made, and the works ultimately carried out 
by the same inspector, contrasting, at the 


| game time, the estimated and the actual 


cost. At Ashby-de-la-Zouch, the estimate 
was 6,500. ; the actual amount raised on 
loan, 8,0001. At Alnwick, the estimate 
the amount raised, 11,000J. 
At Croydon, there was no estimate, but 
the works cost 49,062/., and much of the 
work had to be done over again. At 
Ormskirk, the estimate was 7,5001.; and 
the actual amount, 10,0001.; giving total 
estimates to the amount of 20,5001., and 
actual cost, 29,0001. —a difference of 
nearly 9,000/. Next came towns where 
the works were carried on by an inspector 
who did not originally visit the town. At 
Launceston, for instance, the works were 
estimated by one inspector at 4,5001., 
‘but they were carried out by another for 
7,800/.; at Rugby, they were estimated 


‘at 11,6091., and carried out for 18,0001, 


making a difference in these two towns of 
more than 9,0001. between estimate and 
actual cost. These were towns where the 
works were now completed, but there were 





which, though not wealthy, found it desir- |} others where the works were still in pro- 
able to carry on great works, and at pre-| gress, and in these, too, the difference was 
sent they could ‘only borrow money for | quite as great. First, with regard to eases 


such a purpose to the extent of one year’s| where the towns had been inspected and 

rateable value, and were obliged to repay | the works carried on by the same inspec- 

the sum so borrowed in thirty years. 
Sir B. Hall 


He | tor. At Berwick-on-T weed, the estimate 
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was 14,5001., and 10,000/. had already 
been raised on loan ; at Southampton, the 
estimate was 63,490/., and the amount 
now raised, 60,000/.; at Burslem, the 
estimate was 11,3001., and the amount 
raised, 14,589/.; at Epsom, a small town, 
the estimate was 7,0121., and the amount 
raised 15,9211.; at Rotherham, the esti- 
mate was 18,009/., and the amount raised, 
30,5001.; at Selby, the estimate was 
6,9291., and the actual amount raised, 
8,600/. — making a total amount of 
121,2402. estimated cost, and 139,6101. 
expenses actually already incurred. The 
most remarkable instance, however, was 
that of Dover, where the town had been 
inspected by one inspector and the works 
carried out by another. In this case, the 
estimate was 16,500/., and the actual eost 
incurred was 50,000/.—making a differ- 
ence of 33,5001. He had only been able 
to find one case in which the cost of the 
works had been less than the estimate, 
and that was Knighton. Here the esti- 
mate was 2,700l., and the cost of works, 
2.1001. By the Act, however, of last 
Session, it was arranged that the inspec- 
tors were to be paid by salaries, and the 
inconveniences to which he had just al- 
luded were therefore obviated. He had 
conceived it to be his first duty on enter- 
ing office to carry out the decision of the | 
House of Commons, and it was with this | 
‘view that the following letter had been 
written to the gentlemen appointed to act 
as inspectors— 
“General Board of Health, Aug. 31, 1854. 
“Tam directed by Sir Benjamin Ilall to say | 


that he will appoint you as superintending inspec- 
tor, and will recommend the Lords Commissioners 
of Iler Majesty’s Treasury to assign you a salary | 
of 8001. per annum, commencing from this date. | 
It must be distinctly understood that you do not, | 
directly or indirectly, by yourself or by a partner, | 
become engaged in any surveys, contracts, or 
works, and do not enter into any business or spe- | 
culations during the time that you are connected | 
with this department. The Act under which the 
appointments are made is limited in duration to | 
one year, and until the end of the then next Ses- 
sion of Parliament; and you must not consider | 
yourself entitled to have any claim upon Her 
Majesty’s Treasury for compensation or otherwise 
in case your services should not be required be- 
yond that period, when a reappointment, if ap- | 
proved by the then President, will be necessary. 
I am directed further to refer you to the section 
of the Act which relates to the appointment and | 
dismissal of officers engaged by this Board.” | 


In order, too, to carry out still further’ 
what he understood to be the intentions 
of the Legislature, he had looked through , 
the various instructions given to the super- 





intending inspectors, comprised in a volume 
of 300 folio pages, and he had had these 
compressed into such a shape that the 
inspectors could read them at the public 
meetings which they might have to attend. 
These were as follows— 


“The inspector is to show that there is no 
intention or desire on the part of the General 
Board of Health to foree the application of the 
Act upon the district against the desire of the 
inhabitants. He will state that those ratepayers 
only who will derive direct advantage from the 
works will be charged with the cost of such work. 
The superintending inspector will especially urge 
that the object of the inquiry is to elicit facts for 
further consideration, and not to make out a case 
for indiscriminate application of the Act. He 
will seek the aid of all parties best qualified to 
afford information, and will so conduct the pro- 
ceedings as to give every one the opportunity of 
being heard, and he will invite all persons, espe- 
cially those who deny the want of improvement, 
to accompany him in his tour of inspection. Hay- 
ing ascertained the existing state of the district, 
the superintending inspector will examine and 
consider how far it may be advisable and prac- 
ticable to apply the remedies of the Public Health 
Act within such cost as the inhabitants might be 
reasonably called upon to bear. To arrive at any 
accurate conclusion as to the cost, proper plans 
setting forth the levels, &c. must be furnished, 
and these plans are not to be undertaken by the 
superintending inspectors, but by persons selected 
to act by the local anthorities after the locality 
shall have adopted the Act; but it will be the 
duty of the superintending inspector to make 
such general examination as will enable him to 
pronounce as to the practicability of remedial 
measures, and this may frequently serve for pre- 
liminary guidance of the local board and their 
surveyors in working out the necessary plans. 
It will generally be desirable that the superin- 
tending inspector, after completing his inquiry, 


| should attend another meeting of the inhabitants 


before leaving the district, at which meeting he 
will state the conclusions at which he may have 
arrived and the recommendations which he will 
be prepared to make. An opportunity will thus 
be afforded to receive suggestions, and consider 
any objections which may be raised, all which 
may facilitate further proceedings. He will at 
the same time explain that all statements which 
may be transmitted from the locality to the Ge- 
neral Board in reference to his report will receive 
the fullest attention and consideration.” 


Not very long ago a petition had been sent 
up from a large place in the north of Eng- 


land of not less than 20,000 inhabitants, 


praying to have the Act applied, and 
directly after it came a strong counter-peti- 
tion praying that the Bill might not be 
applied. An inspector was sent down to 
the place; he attended a public meeting 
at which he read these instructions, and 
the consequence was that the people, on 
receiving this strong assurance that it was 
not the intention or the wish of the Board 
of Health to force the Act upon them, im- 
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mediately withdrew their opposition, and 
gave the inspector all the assistance in 
their power. A petition had just been re- 
ceived by the Board in favour of the appli- 
cation of the Act, signed by the majority 
of the ratepayers, and it was the intention 
of the Board to apply the Act. He came 
now to the provisions of the Bill which he 
was about to lay before them. It consist- 
ed of 170 clauses, and might be divided 
into three parts—the first relating to the 
constitution of the General Board of 
Ilealth ; the second, to the manner in 
which the Act was to be adopted and ap- 
plied ; and the third, to the powers and 
duties of the local boards. With regard to 
the first point, he proposed that the Gene- 
ral Board of Health should substantially 
remain the same as at present constituted. 
With regard to the second part, he pro- 
posed that the Act should be applied 
either by adoption or by application. The 
first step to the adoption of the Act would 
be that a certain number of ratepayers— 
ten, at least—should present a requisition 
to the chief local authority—ealled in the 
Bill the summoning officer—who would 
then call a public meeting, at which the 
adoption of the Act would be discussed. 
If the decision was in favour of its adop- 
tion, the resolution of the meeting would 
be forwarded to the General Board of 
Health, and upon that the Board would 
proceed to apply the Bill. When, however, 
there was a difference of opinion on the 
subject, the summoning officer was to ap- 
point a day for taking a poll of the rate- 
payers, and if the poll were favourable to 
the adoption of the Bill it would be for- 
warded to the Board, but, if not, of course 
the whole matter would drop to the ground. 
Power was also given to the Board of 
Health to apply the Act to places having 
no defined boundaries, and to portions of 
places, on the receipt of a petition signed 
by one-tenth of the ratepayers. On thie 
receipt of such a petition the Board would 
proceed to send down an inspector, and, on 
his report, would make a provisional order 
for the application of the Act. As the law 
at present stood, that provisional order 
would be binding on the locality ; but he 
proposed that it should first be sent down 
for the consideration of the inhabitants, 
and should not be applied unless they sig- 
nified their willingness to accept it. With 
regard to the compulsory application of the 
Act, power would be given to the General 
Board of Health to proceed at once to put 
the Act into operation in places in which 
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it should appear from the Registrar-Gene- 
ral’s report that the mortality exceeded 
twenty-three in 1,000. There would also 
be power to attach portions of places, in 
which the mortality was found to be exces- 
sive, to adjoining districts in which the 
Act was already in force. He came next 
to the powers and duties of the local 
boards. They would be empowered to ap- 
point and remove officers, and in many re- 
spects would exercise the same duties as 
at present. He proposed, however, to take 
some very large powers, to which he would 
invite the special attention of the House, 
because, if this proposition were sanction- 
ed by the Legislature, it would not only 
interfere with many of the existing duties 
of Parliament, but also supersede the 
necessity of applying to Parliament for 
local Acts. They were powers which had 
been long desired, and in favour of which 
the House of Commons had reported over 
and over again in reference to the subject 
of private Bill legislation. If any one 
wished to know what the opinions of Com- 
missioners on this point were let him read 
the report issued in 1847, in which the 
proposition he was now about to make was 
fully considered and also recommended. If, 
however, hon. Members should think that 
large folio volume too great a task to wade 
through, he would advise them to read the 
admirable article in the Edinburgh Review 
of this month, in which the suggestions of © 
the various commissions were succinctly 
summed up. Perhaps the House would 
allow him to read a short extract from this 
article. The writer said-—— 

“These abuses of private Bills Committees 
have been the subject of discussion almost an- 
nually during the present century in both Houses 
of Parliament ; there are upwards of seventy long 
Reports, in which the delay, expense, and general 
inconvenience of our private Bill system have been 
from time to time pointed out. Some salutary 
changes have certainly been made in the institu- 
tion of Committees, the mode of selection, and 
the reduction of the number of members, and the 
more important reform has been carried of pro- 
viding, by general law, for several subjects hither- 
to dealt with only by private Acts; but the sys- 
tem of private Bill legislation and the greater 
portion of the inconvenience still remain.” 

He held in his hand a list of the improve- 
ments Bills relating to water supply, gas, 
and markets, that had been prosecuted in 
that House between the years 1850 and 
1855, inclusive. The number of these Bills 
was as follows :—In 1850, there were pro- 
ceeded with 47; in 1851 there were 53; 
in 1852, 70; in 1853, 85; in 1854, 96; 
and in 1855 notices had been given of the 
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intention to prosecute 77; making a total 
within those years of no less than 428. He 
had been informed by those who were best 
qualified to advise him as to the probable 
cost of prosecuting these Bills that if he 
put down the sum of 2,000. for each, ex- 
clusive of the expenses of opposition, he 
would be quite within the mark. _There- 
fore, a sum of not less than 856,0COJ. had 
been spent in the prosecution of private 
Bills from the year 1850 down to the pre- 
sent period. Now, the proposition he was 
about to make was this—that where the 
local Boards desired to acquire land, either 
in or out of their locality, for purposes of 


drainage works, water supply and the like, | 
it should be in their power to acquire it | 
without the necessity of coming before a | 


Committee of the House of Commons. In 
order to make himself distinetly understood 


| 
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schemes undertaken by private enterprise, 
such as railways, for instance, this course 
might be open to grave objection, but 
where the property was required not for 
purposes of speculation, but for a public 
object, to be carried out by a public body 
for the benefit of the inhabitants of the 


i district; and the tribunal to which the 


matters would be referred would consist of 
gentlemen conversant with the cireum- 
stances and requirements of the locality, 
and, therefore, well qualified to pronounce 
whether the powers sought for ought to be 
conferred. He had stated this part of his 
plan not with the view of eliciting much 
discussion upon it on the part of the House 
at that moment. Hon. Members would 
have ample opportunity for giving it that 
| consideration which it demanded at a sub- 
sequent stage of the Bill. If he were 








on this subject, which was one of very | allowed to introduce the measure, he 
great importance, he would read the clause | should feel it his duty to make the various 
that had been prepared in reference to it. | local boards acquainted with its provisions, 





It ran thus— 

“Every local board shall have power to pur- 
chase any land necessary for carrying into execu- 
tion the above objects (drainage, water supply, 
&c.) And for the purposes of this section the 
Lands Clauses Consolidation Act, 1845, shall be 
incorporated with this Act; but the exercise of 
the above powers shall be subject to this restric- 
tion, that no such reservoir as aforesaid shall be 
made, nor shall any land be purchased, under the 
compulsory powers of the said Lands Clauses 
Consolidation Act for the purposes aforesaid ex- 
cept with the sanction of the justices assembled 
at some court of quarter sessions, such sanction 
to be obtained by the local board who have pro- 
jected any such work in manner hereinafter men- 
tioned.” 

The Bill then went on to provide that the 
local boards should publish notices in the 
newspapers of their intention to apply for 
the sanction of the justices, and should 
also serve notices on the owners and occu- 
piers of the land to be taken; and persons 
whose property might be injuriously affeet- 
ed by the construction of the works would 
have a right of appeal before the justices, 
the decision of such justices to be binding 
on the local board. The effect of these 
provisions would be to exempt the local 
boards giving notice from the necessity of 
appearing before that House, which every- 
body knew was not the most satisfactory 
tribunal in such cases, but to require them 
instead to go before the court of quarter 
sessions sitting in the immediate locality 
where the land was to be taken, and which 
was, therefore, more likely to arrive at a 
sound decision. If he were now proposing 
to grant these powers in the case of 


and enter into communication with the 
proper parties to ascertain whether such 
| powers as he had described could be safely 
granted, or whether they were liable to 
such serious objections that Parliament 
‘ought not to assent to them. In his 
| own opinion, very few persons could object 
'to such a proposition. Of course, those 
|who derived professional advantage from 
| their practice on Private Bill Committees 
| might not view it with any great favour, 
but he did not apprehend that on any 
other ground serious objection could be 
| offered to it. He had stated already that 
great complaints had been made in conse- 
quence of some deficiencies in the former 
Bill as to the regulation of the building of 
new houses and the re-erection of old. He 
wished to put a stop, if possible, to the 
power of building houses in streets not 
only side by side, but also back to back, so 
as to entirely preclude any outlet or inlet 
for air except in front, and utterly to pre- 
vent the construction of the outbuildings 
which were indispensable for the proper 
accommodation of every dwelling. He had 
received communications on this subject 
from Sunderland, Leicester, Coventry, and 
other places; and these clauses were sug- 
gested by some of the largest towns in the 
kingdom. With regard to slaughter- 
houses—great nuisances—it was proposed 
that no new one should be allowed to be- 
built without a licence, and every slaughter- 
house would have to be registered. The 
local boards. would be enabled to erect 
slaughter-houses on their own land. Powers 
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would also be given them to levy rates and 
raise money on mortgage, as at present. 
He proposed that they should also make 
by-laws, but such by-laws as inflicted penal- 
ties would be subject to the approval of the 
Secretary of State. At present the rate- 
payers very frequently had no means of 
knowing how their money was expended ; 
and he, therefore, proposed that every local 
board should make an annual report of 
what it had done during the year in the 
execution of the Act, and send a copy of it 
to every ratepayer, and also one to the 
General Board of Health. The sum which 
the General Board of Health had sanction- 
ed the raising of, upon mortgage, amounted 
to a total of 585,4771.; yet no authority 
existed in that Board for seeing how the 
outlay it had sanctioned had been incurred. 
He therefore proposed that the Board of 
Health should have power to inspect the 
town, and discover whether the money had 
been expended in conformity with the 
plans originally sent up and approved. 
Having taken this power, he thought the 
General Board of Health ought to make a 
Report annually to Parliament of what it 
had accomplished in pursuance of the Act ; 
and the Bill would contain a provision to 
that effect. He would not trouble the 
House further. He had already sketched 
the general outline of the Bill, which would 
provide that the Act should not be applied 
to any town without the consent of the 
ratepayers, excepting in cases where the 
mortality was excessive; that parts of 
places might adopt the Act; that the ne- 
cessity for having an Act of Parliament for 
local improvements should be almost en- 
tirely avoided ; that the General Board of 
Health should have power to see that the 
money borrowed under its sanction by the 
local boards had been appropriated in ac- 
cordance with the scheme which the rate- 
payers had themselves sent up. In the 
Bill of last Session it was provided that 
the Act should be continued for one year, 
and thence to the end of the next Session 
of Parliament. He proposed now that 
this Bill should be continued for two years, 
and thence to the end of the next Session 
of Parliament. He believed that by that 
time the House and the country would 
have had ample opportunity of knowing 
how far the measure was applicable to the 
objects it was designed to meet, and whe- 
ther it had proved successful. His own 
impression was that it would be a most 
useful measure for country districts. He 


felt persuaded, if the individual placed at 
Sir B. Hall 
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the head of the department over which 
he now had the honour to preside would 
make up his mind not to set up fanciful 
theories or to seek to determine every case 
according to one inflexible rule, but would 
examine into the peculiarities of each dis- 
trict and apply the Act to it in conformity 
with its special cireumstances—that then 
the office which he held would be respected 
rather than shunned, and he believed that 
that department—though it might not be 
one of the highest in the State—might be 
made one of the most useful. The right 
hon. Baronet concluded by moving for 
leave to introduce a Bill to alter and amend 
the Public Health Act. 

Mr. WILLIAMS was glad that the 
right hon. Baronet had taken up this ques- 
tion, which was one of very great import- 
ance. He much approved referring the 
| Bills to a Select Committee. He under- 
‘stood that the first Bill did not apply to 
| the metropolis, but that the Nuisances 
| Removal Bill did. It was necessary that 
the Government should allow evidence to 
be taken before the Committee, as many 
important trades would be affected by the 
second measure. 

Leave given; Bill ordered to be brought 
in by Sir Bensamin Hawt and Viscount 
PALMERSTON. 








NUISANCES REMOVAL BILL. 

Sir B. HALL then rose to move for 
leave to bring in a Bill to alter and amend 
| the Nuisances Removal Act. He said that 
his hon. Friend (Mr. Williams) had stated 
very truly that the Bill he had just intro- 
duced did. not affect the metropolis. The 
| fact was that the Bill could be only applied 

or adopted under very peculiar cireum- 
| stances, and therefore it did not affect any 
; particular district whatever. But the Bill 
| he was now about to introduce would affect 
‘the metropolis most materially, and he 
| intended that it should have that object. 
| He knew of no place which ought to be 
| dealt with by legislation in reference to 
those nuisances of which they had heard 
So much during the late epidemic more 
than the metropolis. He would state as 
briefly as possible the provisions of his 
second Bill. During the late epidemic the 
existing Act was found to be wholly in- 
operative. Innumerable complaints were 
'made to him of the inadequacy of the Act; 
' some by persons honestly anxious to carry 
out its provisions effectually, and others 
by persons desirous rather of evading the 
fulfilment of their duty, and urging the 
| 
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cumbrous mode of procedure they had to 
go through and other pleas as excuses for 
not carrying out the Act. The local boards 
had no power, except under order in Coun- 
cil, or under the orders and regulations of 
the Board of Health, to appoint those offi- 
cers whose duty it was in every locality to 
assist in suppressing nuisances as soon as 
they arose, and in keeping the country 
free from such abominable evils. When 
the epidemic broke out, great anxiety was 
shown by the local boards to do what was 
necessary to stay the ravages of disease in 
their districts; but everything was hurry 
and confusion; there was no method, and 
a vast deal of expense was incurred in 
consequence. As soon, however, as the 
scourge ceased—and he saw this to be 
particularly the case at present in the me- 
tropolis, as well as throughout the country 
—the supervision likewise ceased, and 
things relapsed into the same state as they 
stood in previously to the appointment of 
these officers. He could state that on the 
12th of August, when he took office at the 
Board of Health, there was hardly an in- 
spector in existence for the whole of the 
metropolis ; and he had the greatest possi- 
ble difficulty in making some of the boards 
of guardians appoint inspectors. In the 
ease of Clerkenwell, for instance, he was 
obliged to threaten to cause an inquest to 
be held if any person died in a district 
which had not been previously visited un- 
der the direction of the board of guar- 
dians. He did have an inquest, and the 
ease was fully proved before the jury, 
which had a salutary effect in inducing 
this body to do its duty to some extent. 
He must mention the measures taken for 
affording medical aid during the late fear- 
ful visitation in a parish containing 190,000 
persons, and having property of the rate- 
able value of 500,0001., as it illustrated 
the way in which the people were cared 
for in certain districts of the metropolis. 
On the 12th of August last a circular was 
sent out by tle sanitary committee of the 
board of guardians of Lambeth to 120 
medical men of that parish, offering to 
enter into engagements with them to at- 
tend the poor of the parish professionally, 
and to pay them for their services at the 
rate of 1s. 6d. for every diarrhwa patient, 
and 2s. 6d. for every cholera patient—the 
patients to be afterwards referred to the 
medical offieer of the district. This was 
the remuneration offered to these medical 
practitioners by the authorities of a parish 
which could have raised 2,0831. by a penny 
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rate on its annual rental. The case of 
St. James’s was deplorably bad; and a 
special report would be made and laid be- 
fore the House relating to that sad disas- 
ter. Happily there were some admirable 
exceptions to this state of things. St. 
George’s, Paddington, Islington, Maryle- 
bone, St. Pancras, and some other great 
parishes rendered him all the assistance 
that he could have desired, and set an 
excellent example to the rest of the metro- 
polis, as would appear from the inspector’s 
reports, which would also be laid on the 
table of the House. One very remarkable 
feature was, the happy effect produced 
where constant sanitary supervision had 
been adopted. The most beneficial results 
had also been attained by the exercise of 
common eare, as in the case of the model 
lodginghouses of the metropolis. At the 
Streatham Street model lodginghouses, 
Bloomsbury, where fifty-three families re- 
sided, there were but six cases of dia- 
rrheea, which yielded speedily to medical 
treatment; at the model houses, Bagnigge- 
wells, where there were 175 inmates, no 
case of sickness occurred; at the kindred 
establishment in St. Giles’s, where there 
were 104 inmates, there was not a single 
case of sickness; and at the other institu- 
tions of the same character similar results 
were visible. He wished next to show the 
House how the City of London had been 
spared during the late epidemic. He had 
in his hand the report of Mr. Simon, the 
medical officer of the city, whom he had 
consulted in framing these Bills, and to 
whom he took that opportunity of express- 
ing his thanks for the valuable assistance 
he had rendered him (Sir B. Hall), ever 
since he had held his present office. In 
his report to the City Commissioners of 
Sewers, Mr. Simon said— 


“Tn your population of 120,000 there have 
died from cholera during the last few months 211 
persons, of whom 26 were under five years of age. 
This mortaiity has been at the rate of 16 to every 
10,000 inhabitants of the city. Its distribution 
among your several sub-districts is given in the 
annexed tables, whieh also indicate, through suc- 
cessive weekly periods, from July to November, 
the gradual rise and decline of the disease. Lon- 
don generally has suffered froin the recent epi- 
demie less than from that of 1849. The cholera 
deaths of the metropolis were then at the rate of 
60 per 10,000; now they have probably not ex- 
ceeded a rate of 45; so that this visitation, mea. | 
sured by the proportion of deaths, has been 25 
per cent lighter than the last. But in favour of 
the city there has been a difference greatly beyond 
this metropolitan average. Our cholera deaths 
of 1849 amounted to 728, on which our recent 
mortality of 211 (since the population is nearly 
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fixed) shows a reduction of 71 per cent. In the 
former epidemic we contributed to the metropoli- 
tan mortality almost one-twentieth of its total ; 
we have on this occasion contributed less than 
one-fiftieth. Our former contribution was little 
under what should have been inferred from our 
proportionate population, if the disease had been 
equally allotted to the metropolis ; on this occa- 
sion our share has happily been less than two- 
fifths of what, on that principle, might have been 
predicted to befall us.” 


Mr. Simon then went on to say— 


“« A year ago, considering these things prospec- 
tively, I could not but feel great alarm as to what 
amount of epidemic suffering the City might expe- 
rience. Former encounters, too, had shown how 
vulnerable we were, and it was impossible to for- 
get the well-known tendency of the disease to 
revisit places which it has once ravaged. But 
against those threatening auguries at least one 
good was to be counted. Unlike the rest of the 
metropolis, the city had a sanitary government. 
For some years you had been giving care to the 
physical condition of public health, You had 
paved and sewered the City, even through its 
courts and alleys. You had established daily 
scavenging ; you had almost abolished cesspools ; 
you had put water within reach of all; you had 
done something (little was in your power) against 
overcrowding ; you had set on foot the periodical 
inspection of houses, with a view to their better 
cleanliness.” 


He (Sir B. Hall) was now going to ask the 
House to give such powers to every part 
of the kingdom, as far as they could be 
made applicable, as was at present the 
ease with the City of London, and, by so 
doing, he was sure that they would prevent 
much misery and save to a considerable 
extent human life. He proposed to place 
every district in England under the local 
authorities, and to empower them to re- 
move and prevent the recurrence of nui- 
sances—to deal with those houses unfit 


for human habitations, and to provide for | 


the abatement of those nuisances caused 
by parties carrying on offensive trades. 
The Act would also compel the local au- 
thorities to make out an annual account of 
their proceedings, and to furnish a copy to 
every ratepayer. Ile would also go fur- 
ther than this, and in cases where local 


authorities neglected to do their duty, left | 


their powers in abeyance, or showed great 
carelessness, he thought it the duty of the 
Legislature to compel those local authori- 
ties, who had voluntarily undertaken their 
duties, to carry them out, and even to im- 
pose a penalty for neglect. He begged to 
call the attention of the House to a report, 
one of the most valuable ever published on 
this subject. He alluded to the report of 
the commission sent to Newcastle to inquire 
into the recent outbreak of cholera in that 
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town. The report was drawn up by Mr. 
Simon, Mr. Hume, and another gentleman. 
He desired to bring this case prominently 
before the House, for it was not one in 
which some miserable pavingboard was 
concerned, or one which existed in any 
small parish. The corporation of New- 
castle was described by the Commissioners 
as not only being ‘‘ ancient, wealthy, and 
influential, but as kaving for at least seven 
years possessed under its own Local Acts, 
in 1837, 1846, and 1853, unusually ex- 
tensive sanitary powers.’” The town was 
said to afford remarkable facilities for 
draining, and that under the Acts of 1837 
and 1846 the corporation ‘‘ obtained com- 
plete powers of supervision and extensive 
powers of control over the formation of 
new streets and the erection of houses, 
including the provision of proper domestic 
conveniences and other important points.”’ 
Under the Local Act of 1846 they obtained 
power to lay down rules for cleansing and 
whitewashing filthy and unwholesome dwell- 
ings, and to make regulations for the re- 
gistering of lodging-houses and the main- 
tenance of cleanliness therein. It was 
also enacted that the owner of every house 
unprovided with necessary outbuildings 
should provide them, and that no house 
should be erected without them. Powers 
were also given for the cleansing of all ne- 
cessaries, ashpits, &c., and for the man- 
agement of public necessaries, for com- 
pelling owners of houses to pave the streets 
on which the houses abutted, for regulating 
the keeping of swine, and for compelling 
manufacturers to consume their smoke. 
By the Act of 1853 the town-council were 
empowered to cause streets to be sewered, 
drained, &c., to make regulations as to 
the levels of houses, streets, drains, &c. ; 
to order the closing of dwelling-houses unfit 
for human habitation; to order the erection 
of necessary outbuildings to hotels and 
publie-houses; to carry private drains into 
the common sewer at the expense of the 
owner; to cause the owner of a house to 
repair and cleanse the private drains. It was 
| also enacted that no house should be ereeted 
or rebuilt until the drains were made, and 
that all manufactories, fireplaces, and fur- 
naces should be constructed so as to con- 
sume their own smoke. These Acts were 
obtained at great cost. And in January, 
1854, a commission was sent to Neweastle 
_to inquire into the causes of the late out- 
break of cholera. They stated that the 
/average of deaths for fifteen years was 


28°6 in every 1,000, and they ascribed the 
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virulence of the outbreak of cholera to the | of enforcing the consumption of smoke had 
neglect of proper sanitary measures by the, been ‘left entirely in abeyance.’’ The 
town council. In the words of the town! expense occasioned by the outbreak was 
surveyor, the Local Aets ‘‘have been a | 35,000I., which might, the commissioners 
dead letter altogether.’’ The powers con-! stated, have been avoided by timely pre- 
ferred on the town council by these Acts | cautions. He would undertake to say that 
were also said to “have been allowed to | there was no corporate body with greater 
remain wholly inoperative, no exercise powers than Newcastle ; and, if those great 
or enforcement of them appeared to have | bodies neglected to earry out the powers 
taken place;’’ and again, the commis-/ entrusted to them for the benefit of the 
sioners spoke of ‘‘ the entire neglect by| public, he thought that the time was ar- 
the town council of their apparently un-| rived when they ought to compel them to 
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limited power as to cleansing filthy and 
unwholesome dwellings.’’ ‘* There are, 
districts in Neweastle which were more ill- 
conditioned, probably, than any other dis- | 
tricts of anything like the same area in | 
Great Britain.”’ Many of the necessaries | 
and ashpits were so built that the liquid | 
filth ‘‘oozed through the walls’ of the | 
houses, and new houses presented the same | 
evils as old ones, and many of them were 
‘* utterly unsewered and undrained.”’ The | 
corporation property was said to be, if | 
possible, in a worse condition than any 
other; ‘a great part of their tenanted 
property was really unfit for human habi- 
tation, and should be condemned as such.”’ 
It was suggested to the commissioners, 
that the Act was not enforced because the 
town council held house property. In- 
spectors had found in one room from 9 to 
15, 16, 17, and 19 persons. Cholera had 
broken out ‘in rooms in which as many 
as 20 or 25 occupiers were congregated,” 
which gave but 50 eubie feet of air for 
each person, and the stench in the rooms 
was described as overpowering. No ad- 
vantage had been taken of the Labouring 
Classes Lodging-houses Act (1851), and 
there was no map of the drainage. Only 
1,421 houses had water-closets or any 
drainage ; the remaining 8,032 were ‘ en- 
tirely unprovided.”” In Sandgate, a dis- 
trict adjoining Newcastle, it was said that 
out of a population of ‘* 4,600, perhaps 
not 100 had right of access to any private 
necessary, and at the very lowest compu- 
tation, more than 9-1Oths of that resident 
population, besides the casual population of 
the shipping alongside, were wholly depen- 
dent on a single public necessary.” ** In 
another district, containing 3,000 inhabit- 
ants, there were but one public and one 
or two private neeessaries,” and 15,000 
families had no right of access to any pri- 
vate necessary. ‘The Board of Guardians 
had frequently proceeded against the cor- 
poration, to make it abate or remove nui- 
sances of its own creation, and the power 
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do so. [le proposed, therefore, to esta- 
blish a local authority in every district, 
and to order that such local authority 
should for the purposes of the Act appoint 
and remunerate a sanitary inspector, who 
should be a constant officer, and, in case 
smaller parishes might not be able to pay 
a separate officer, it was proposed that the 
surveyor of highways might also, in con- 
nection with his own, hold the office of 
sanitary inspector. He was aware that 
various objections would be raised by per- 
sons carying on offensive trades to any- 


thing in the Act which could be re- 


garded as infringing the liberty of the 
subject, and he had endeavoured as 
strongly as possible, by the provisions of 
the Act, to guard against any such charge. 
He proposed, as the ground for proceeding, 
that the officer under the local authorities 
should ask for power to inspect premises 
between 9 o’clock in the morning and 6 in 
the evening, and, in the case of the per- 
son in occupation refusing to allow him to 
do so, then for him to go before a justice, 
and state that he had reasonable cause to 
believe that a nuisance existed contrary to 
the provisions of the Act, and thereupon 
the justice should have power to issue a 
summons, and before two justiees the case 
might then be determined. He now came 
to the case of houses unfit for human 
habitation, and he proposed to ask the 
House to prohibit the use of such houses 
until they were rendered fit for human 
habitation. He wished to show the 
House that he had good grounds for the 
provisions on this subject contained in the 
Bill, and he would, therefore, read an ex- 
tract from a report issued in the Labourers’ 
Friend with reference to Wild Court, in the 
vicinity of Drury Lane. He had lately, 
with Lord Shaftesbury, visited the neigh- 
bourhood in question, and seen the deplor. 
able condition of Wild Court, which con- 
tained 13 houses and, as nearly as could 
be ascertained, 200 inhabitants. The 
report he had alluded to stated that— 
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“None of the basements are at present occupied | 


except as lumber places, and are ina most fil- 
thy state, emitting at times effluvia the most foul, 
partly in consequence of the accumulation of 
animal and vegetable matter, which is thrown in 
through the area windows, and through holes made 
in the ground-floors, and partly from the occa- 
sional overflow of badly-constructed dry brick 
drains which passed beneath the floor, in some in- 
stances not more than three inches. There is no 
paving to these floors. In the houses 2, 3, 4, and 
5 the necessaries are large open holes, sufficiently 
capacious for a man to fall into; they have risers 
of wood rails, but no seats. Fortunately the 
rails are fixed too high for children, or accidents 
must now and then occur. This is one reason 
why the yards are constantly in such a filthy 
state.” 


It was impossible to describe the state in 
which these houses were. In some of 
them there was actually a sewer running 
through the bedrooms in which the people 
slept. He had made personal visits to this 
and other places, and had instituted inqui- 
ries, and all he could say was, that they were 
in such a disgraceful state of filth or—to 
use the only word—beastliness that he 
should be sorry to have one of his dogs 
sleep in them, and he thought, when they 
saw that human beings occupied these 
dwellings, that they ought to insist on the 
owners putting them into a more decent 
condition. That these houses were not 
the property of poor people, but of men 
who collected high rents on every Monday 
morning, and who turned out the poor 
wretches from these places for any neglect 
of payment, would be seen by the follow- 
ing extract, which had reference to Char- 
lotte Buildings, Clerkenwell. The book 
contains many drawings. Among them 
is one exhibiting an attic in a state of 
repose. Mr. Godwin says— 

“ This, if possible, exhibits greater poverty than 
below. ‘The walls are full of large holes, and the 
light is visible through the roof. The rent of the 
attics is the same as of the floor below. It may 
seem strange that the price of rooms should not 
vary, but this uniformity is effected by the land- 
lord removing those whose necessities are greater 
or who may be a shilling or so in arrear of rent 
to the upper quarters. The first feeling, after 
visiting this place, is that of astonishment that 
persons should be allowed to let such dilapidated 
buildings to these poor people, who really pay 
more than a fair rent for a good house. The 
rooms are seldom unoccupied, and the loss trifling. 
The rent would be 41/. 12s. perannum. The 
population of this small court is immense. If we 
take an average of 15 persons in each floor of the 
houses visited—and this is greatly below the 
number—we find 60 persons are occupying one 
house, and 900 are in the court. Something 


should be done with Charlotte Buildings. Few of 

the countless throng who flood the paths in Gray’s- 

inn-lane have any knowledge of the hotbed of 
| 
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disease and vice which exists within a dozen yards 
of them.” 
He proposed to take powers to put a stop 
to these miserable dwellings ; aud, also, 
that after a justice had made an order for 
their prohibition an appeal might be made 
against such order after giving 14 days’ 
notice. He proposed to deal with offensive 
trades—not by any new enactments, for 
he knew the objections that would be 
raised to such ; and had in preparing the 
present Bill looked through local Acts, seen 
the powers already granted, and had only 
taken auch powers as had been already 
granted by the Legislature. These pow- 
ers were expressed in the Towns Improve- 
ment Clauses Act, and he proposed to take 
powers for suppressing any nuisance that 
might arise under the Clauses of that Act. 
He had also taken from the Privy Council 
the power of issuing orders, as given under 
the Nuisances Removal and Diseases Pre- 
vention Act. With regard to the non-per- 
formance of duties under the Act, he should 
propose—as in the case of the surveyor of 
highways, who was liable to a fine of 5l. 
for neglect of duty—that in every case 
where notice of a nuisance had been given, 
and no steps taken for its removal, it should 
be lawful for a justice, on the oath of one 
witness, to inflict a fine on the inspector or 
person appointed by the local authorities 
who should appear to the justice to be liable 
for such neglect. He wished, also, that 
the House would insist on an annual ac- 
count being made by the local authorities 
to the ratepayers, of the money paid, and 
received, and of the steps taken by them 
under this Act. These were the general 
provisions of the Bill, and he desired that 
it might, together with another which he 
should ask leave to bring in, be referred 
to a Select Committee. He was not aware, 
as it contained no new enactment with re- 
ference to the removal of nuisances, whe- 
ther it would be necessary to take any 
fresh evidence on the subject, but, should 
it be deemed so, he would not oppose it. 
He was only anxious that some enactment 
on this subject might soon take place, in 
order that, should they again be visited by 
the dreadful infliction of the past year, 
they might be prepared to meet it with 
some measure of real and useful legislation. 
The right hon Baronet concluded by moving 
for leave to bring in a Bill to consolidate 
and amend the Nuisances Removal and 
Diseases Prevention Acts, 1848 and 1849. 
Mr. WILKINSON wished to say a 
word or two on behalf of the creators of 
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nuisance. He was aware that they were 
not popular, but still he thought that they 
suffered some hardships, for in many cases 
they had carried on their trades for forty 
or fifty years in districts at first thinly in- 
habited, but in course of time the public 
had come to them, their neighbourhood 
had been largely built on, and then they 
had been complained of as nuisances. He 
knew of a case in which a person, one of 
his constituents, had occupied for years a 
strip of land as a market garden; a row 
of houses had been built opposite it, and 
he was complained of as a nuisance for 
manuring his land in the ordinary way. 
He thought that some provision ought to 
be made by which compensation might be 
insured to parties for removing in such 
cases. 

Mr. THORNELY asked whether there 
was any intention of placing the burial- 
grounds under the control of the Board of 
Health, or whether they would remain 
under the control of the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department? 

Sir B. HALL replied that they would 


The Crimea— 


remain as at present, and he could not now 


state whether any alteration would take 
place with respect to them. 

Sir H. WILLOUGHBY asked whether 
it was contemplated in the present Bill to 
establish local authorities within the great 
metropolitan districts? He knew that 
there was a great feeling with reference to 
this subject, and he could never under- 
stand why the metropolis should be de- 
prived of the benefits of municipal insti- 
tutions. 

Sir B. HALL said, that one of the 
great objections to the system at present 
in operation in the metropolis was, that 
there were too many local authorities. He 
had given notice of a Bill for the 2nd of 
next month, by which he proposed to create 
bodies which would be empowered to carry 
out the provisions of these Nuisances Re- 
moval Acts and the other works necessary 
for the improvement of the sanitary con- 
dition of thé people of the metropolis ; 
they would also have large powers confer- 
red upon them for the administration of 
their local affairs. 

Viscoust EBRINGTON thought it 
would be very undesirable that the House 
should embark in the complicated and 
difficult question with regard to the local 
government of the metropolis, without 
having first made up their minds as to what 
were the principles they proposed to apply 
to the general sanitary legislation and 
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local government of the rest of the empire. 
He therefore hoped some progress would 
be made with the general Bills before they 
entered into the question of the metro- 
polis. He could assure his right hon. 
colleague that he should have his earnest 
support in carrying out measures for which 
he had long contended, and he rejoiced at 
the prospect of comprehensive and etfec- 
tive legislation upon this subject. 

Mr. PELLATT asked whether it was 
intended to give the local authorities power 
to deal with the question of wharfage in 
many of the low districts, particularly in 
Southwark, which were liable to be over- 
flowed by the Thames? 

Sir B. HALL said, the subject ought 
to be dealt with by a separate measure. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, the expense 
of carrying out the alteration to which the 
right hon. Gentleman referred ought not 
, to fall upon the owners and oceupiers of 
| wharfs, but upon the public, for whose 
| benefit it would be undertaken. 
| Leave given ; Bill ordered to be brought 
in by Sir Benjamin Hall, Viscount Pal- 
merston, and Sir William Molesworth. 

Bill presented, and read 1*, ; 

House adjourned at a quarter before 
Seven o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, January 24, 1855. 


Minutes.] New Members Swory.—For Sunder- 
land, ilenry Fenwick, esq.; for Limerick 
County, Stephen Edward De Vere, esq. 


TUE CRIMEA—TIIE VOTE OF THANKS. 


Mr. SPEAKER acquainted the House, 
that he had received a Letter from Lord 
| Raglan in answer to a Letter communicat- 
ing the Thanks of the House of the 15th 
and 18th December last, relative to the 
operations of Her Majesty’s Forces in the 
Crimea. 

Letter read, as fullows— 


“ Before Sevastopol, January 7th, 1855. 

“‘Sirn—I have had the honour to receive your 
Letter of the 18th December, transmitting the 
Resolutions of the House of Commons, and re- 
questing me to communicate them to the Officers 
and Men of the British Army, and to General 
Canrobert ; and I beg to acquaint you that I 
have fulfilled your instructions, and am proud of 
having been charged with so agreeable a commis- 
sion. 

“The Officers and Men of the British Army 
derive the highest gratification from the know- 
ledge that their gallant exertions in the cause in 
which they are engaged have been honoured by 
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the approval of the Representatives of the British 
Nation, and they accept with feelings of the deep- 
est gratitude the unanimous thanks of the House 
of Commons. 

“T shall best make known to the Touse the 
sentiments entertained by General Canrobert of 
the public recognition of the brilliant achieve- 
ments of the French Army, in cordial co-operation 
with the Troops of Her Majesty, by transmitting 
to you a copy of His Excellency’s Letter in reply 
to my communication, and the General Order in 
which he announced to the Army under his com- 
mand the Resolutions of the Ilouse, and expressed 
his due appreciation of the thanks they conveyed. 

“TI trust you will be so good as to assure the 
House that I am deeply sensible of the great dis- 
tinction it has conferred upon me in noticing my 
services, and that you will yourself accept my 
warmest acknowledgments for the manner in 
which you have performed the duty of commu- 
nicating to me its Resolutions. 

‘*T have the honour to be, 
“ With the highest respect, 
“ Your most obedient servant, 
* RaGLan, 

“The Right Honble. The Speaker.” 

Mr. SPEAKER laid on the Table Copy 
of Letter from General Canrobert to Lord 
Raglan, in answer to the Thanks of the 
House of the 15th day of December last, 
relative to the co-operation of the French 
Army with Her Majesty’s Land Forces in 
the Crimea, together with a Copy of the 
General Order to the Army of the East. 

On the Motion of Mr. WALPOLE, the 
letters were ordered to be printed. 

House adjourned at half after Twelve 
o'clock. 


men ne 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, January 25, 1855. 


Minvtes.] Sat First in Parliament.—The Earl 
of Abingdon, after the Death of his Father. 


THE VOTE OF TITANKS—THE ARMY. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR acquainted 
the House, that he had received the fol- 
lowing Letter from Field Marshal Lord 
Raglan, in return to the Thanks of this 
House communicated to his Lordship by 
The Lord Chancellor, in obedience to an 
Order of this House of the 15th of De- 
cember 1854; together with the following 
Letter received by Field Marshal Lord 
Raglan from his Excellency General Can- 
robert, acknowledging the Thanks of this 
TIouse, and enclosing a Copy of the Order 
published by his Excellency to the Army 
under his Command— 


“ Before Sevastopol, 7th January 1855. 
“* My Lorp—I have had the Honour to receive 
your Lordship’s Letter of the 18th December, 
transmitting to me, in obedience to the Com- 
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mands of the House of Lords, their Resolutions, 
expressing the high Sense they entertain of the 
great and eminent Services rendered to the Coun- 
try by me and the gallant Army under my Com- 
mand, and requesting me to signify these Reso- 
lutions to the several General and other Officers 
under me. 

“ T have had the Satisfaction of announcing to 
the General and other Officers and to the Troops 
the Tribute of their Lordships’ Thanks; and I 
hasten to assure your Lordship that they warmly 
appreciate the great Distinction that has been 
conferred upon them. 

“The flattering terms in which your Lordship 
has been so good as to convey to me the Reso- 
lutions of the House of Lords, and the gratifying 
Notice their Lordships have been pleased to take 
of my Services, demand the Expression of my 
heartfelt Gratitude ; and I hope I do not trespass 
too much on your Lordship’s Kindness in asking 
you to be the Organ of my Sentiments to the 
Llouse. 

‘«T have lost no Time in transmitting to Gene- 
ral Canrobert the Resolutions conveying their 
Lordships’ Thanks to him and the French Army 
for their gallant Co-operation with ler Majesty’s 
Forces ; and I have now the Honour to enclose a 
Letter which I have received from his Excellency, 
containing a Copy of the Order he has published 
to the Army under his Command, and requesting 
me to express to their Lordships how deeply he 
feels the distinguished Honour of their Thanks, 
and how fully these Feelings are participated in 
by the French Troops, whose Association with 
the British Army has produced such beneficial 
Results, and exhibited to the World in so conspi- 
cuous a Manner the intimate Alliance established 
between the Two Countries. 

*“T have the Honour to be, 
with the highest Respect, 
My Lord, 
“ Your Lordship’s most obedient Servant, 
RaGiay, 
“ The Right Hon, The Lord Chancellor.” 


Armée d’Orient. 
Cabinet du Commandant-en-Chef. 
Au Quartier Général devant Sébastopol, 
le 6 Janvier 1855. 

“ Mytorp—Le Parlement Anglais, en prenant 
les résolutions que vous voulez bien me trans- 
mettre, a comblé d’honneur l’armée Frangaise. 
En combattant a Alma a cdté de l’armée Britan- 
nique, dont l’inébranlable solidité a été si haute- 
ment remarquée, en l'aidant & Inkermann 4 
battre l’ennemi commun, elle croyait avoir fait 
son devoir seulement, et ne s’attendait pas 4 
recevoir des Représentants de la nation Anglaise 
un témoignage d’estime a la fois si bienveillant et 
si éclatant. 

“ Permettez que je vous prie d’étre auprés du 
Gouvernment de Sa Majesté la Reine et du Par- 
lement Anglais l'interpréte des sentiments qu’ont 
fait naitre dans nos esprits ces actes solennels. 
Ils rendront plus étroite, par les armées, la soli- 
darité qui unit les deux peuples dans cette guerre 
entreprise pour la défense du droit. 

“La lettre si affectueuse que votre Seigneurie 
a bien voulu m’adresser & cette occasion, ajoute 
un nouveau prix & l’honneur qui nous est fait. 
Je pense avec vous, Mylord, que l’union entre les 
Généraux-en-Chef est la meilleure garantie de 
Vunion entre les armées ; et depuis qu’elles opé- 
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rent ensemble, votre bienveillance m’a rendu le} the resignation of the office which he holds 


concert si facile qu'il est pour moi un entraine- 
ment naturel autant qu'un devoir de situation, 

“ Recevez, Mylord, l’expression de mon re- 
spectueux dévoument. 

“ Le Général-en-Chef, 
“« Ga!, CANROBERT. 
“A.S.S. Le Feld Maréchal 
** Lord Raglan, 
“ Commandant-en-Chef |’Armée Anglaise.” 

« P.S.—J'ai l'henneur de vous donner commu- 
nication de l’Ordre Général par lequel j'ai fait 
connaitre a l’armée Francaise les résolutions du 
Parlement Anglaise. “Ge, °C.” 


“ Soldats—Je vous ai fait connaitre les termes 
si flatteurs et si dignes dans lesquels il a plu a Sa 
Majesté la Reine de la Grande Brétagne de louer, 
par l’organe de son Ministre de la Guerre, votre 
conduite devant l’ennemi. 

“ Aujourd’hui, j’ai a vous informer, avee un 
légitime orgueil, que vous partagerez, de l’honneur 
insigne et rare que les grands pouvoirs publics de 
l’Angleterre viennent de vous décerner. 

“A la date du 15 Decembre, la Chambre des 
Pairs et la Chambre des Communes vous ont voté 
solenncllement des félicitations et des remercimens 
quwelles ont chargé le digne Chef de l’Armée 
Anglaise, le Feld Maréchal Lord Raglan, de vous 
transmettre. 

“La résolution des deux hautes assemblées 
est ainsi concue. 

««* Résolu a l’unanimité, que des remercimens 
seront portés a l’armée Francaise et a son Chef, 
pour leur vaillante et heureuse co-operation dans 
l’attaque des positions ennemies a Alma, avec les 
forces de terre de Sa Majesté; pour |’assistance 
opportune et énergique qu’ils leur ont prétée pour 
repousser l’ennemi a Inkermann; enfin, pour les 
efforts remarquables qu’ils deploient devant Sébas- 
topol de concert avee l’Armée Britannique. 

“«Le Feld Maréchal Lord Raglan est chargé 
de leur transmettre la présente résolution.’ 

“Cette éclatante manifestation n'est pas seule- 
ment un témoignage d’estime dont vos armes 
doivent s’honorer. Elle est l’expression des sym- 
pathies d’un grand peuple notre allié dans une 
cause dont l'Europe entiére proclame la justice. 

“Vous en sentirez tout le prix, et je vais 
assurer, en votre nom et au mien, le Feld Maréchal 
Lord Raglan qu'elle resserrera encore, s’il est 
possible, les liens de bonne camaraderie qu’ont 
formés entre nos vaillantes compagnons d’armes 
de l’'armée Britannique et nous, une haute estime 
réciproque et le sang versé en commun. 

“ Le Général-en-Chef, 
“ Gal, CANROBERT. 
“ Au Quartier Général, 
“ devant Sébastopol, le 6 Janvier 1855.” 


The said Letters and Order having been 
read, the same were Ordered to lie on the 
Table; and to be entered on the Journals. 


RESIGNATION OF LORD JOIIN RUSSELL. 

Tut Duke or NEWCASTLE: My 
Lords, a communication has been made, 
within this hour, in the other House of 
Parliament, that the noble Lord the leader 
of the Government in that House—Lord 
John Russell—has tendered to Her Majesty 





as President of the Council, and that Her 
Majesty has been graciously pleased to ac- 
eept that resignation. Under these cir- 
cumstances, upon the Motion of the noble 
Lord the Home Seeretary, the House of 
Commons has consented to adjourn until 
to-morrow. My noble Friend at the head 
of Her Majesty’s Government has, in con- 
sequence of the resignation of Lord John 
Russell, gone down to Windsor, and I be- 
lieve it will be in accordance with prece- 
dent, and will also be for the convenience 
of the House, if your Lordships will follow 
the example of the House of Commons in 
this instance—although it is not so essen- 
tially necessary—and will consent also to 
adjourn until to-morrow. Should my noble 
Friend whom I see opposite (the Earl of 
Winchilsea) and my noble Friend on this 
side the louse (Earl Grey) have no objec- 
tion to postpone until to-morrow the Mo- 
tion of which they have given notice, I will 
venture to move, under the circumstances, 
that this House do now adjourn. 

Tue Eart or WINCHILSEA was un- 
derstood to express some indisposition to 
withdraw his Motion. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: I should be 
very sorry to put my noble Friend (the 
Earl of Winchilsea) to the slightest per- 
sonal inconvenience, but I would venture 
to suggest to him, after what has fallen 
from the noble Duke opposite, and in the 
necessary absence of the noble Earl at the 
head of Her Majesty’s Government, that it 
would meet with the general concurrence 
of the House if, whatever personal incon- 
venience he may sustain, he would have 
the goodness to postpone his Motion, and 
would take another opportunity of drawing 
attention to the very important subject to 
which it refers. 

Tue Eart or WINCHILSEA said, he 
would not object to postpone his Motion 
until to-morrow, if he would then have an 
opportunity of saying a few words on the 
subject. 

Kart GREY said, that he had already 
postponed his Motion. 

Eant FITZWILLIAM: My Lords, be- 
fore the House adjourns I may perhaps be 
allowed to say a word or two upon a mat- 
ter which must be regarded with great in- 
terest by the House and by the country. 
We have been informed by my noble Friend 
the noble Duke opposite, that a noble Lord 
who held a high office in the Government, 
and who was practically, though not tech- 
nically or constitutionally, what is called 
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the leader of the House of Commons, has 
resigned the position which he occupied. 
We have been informed of this fact by 
another Member of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment; but of the causes which have led to 
the resignation of the noble Lord we have 
no information whatever. Now, my Lords, 
I do apprehend that changes of this kind 
ought not to be made in the constitution 
of the Government without the Houses of 
Parliament being informed of the causes 
which have led to them. 

THe Duke or NEWCASTLE: Will my 
noble Friend permit me to interrupt him ? | 
I know it is irregular to do so, but 1 wish 
to represent to him that the noble Lord to 
whom I have referred has not made any | 
statement in his place in the House of 
Commons; but I have every reason to | 
believe that he will make such statement | 
to-morrow. Under these cireumstances, | 
I think the noble Earl will feel that any | 
attempt to anticipate the explanation of | 
the causes of the noble Lord’s resignation 
would not be fair, and I appeal to him 
whether he will not think it right to ab- | 
stain from entering into the subject on the | 
present oceasion. 


Eart FITZWILLIAM: If those who 
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from the Colonies. 


be maintained that it was incumbent upon 

Her Majesty’s Government to make that 

explanation for the noble Lord which he 

alone was competent to make for himself. 
House adjourned till To-morrow. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, January 25, 1855. 


MinctEs.] New Members Sworn.—For Canter- 
bury, Charles Manners Lushington, esq. 


TUE ARMY IN THE CRIMEA—MOTION 
FOR SELECT COMMITTEE POSTPONED. 
Mr. ROEBUCK: I beg to postpone 
until to-morrow the notice of Motion which 
stands in my name for this day, for a 
Select Committee to inquire into the con- 
dition of our army before Sebastopol, and 
into the conduct of those departments of 
the Government whose duty it has been to 
minister to the wants of that army. 


THE WAR—ADDRESSES FROM THE 
COLONIES. 
Sir G. GREY, having laid certain pa- 
pers on the table of the House, caid: In 
accordance with the promise I made to the 


can give information on the subject think | hon. and learned Member for North Staf- 
that it is not desirable to afford such in-' fordshire (Mr. Adderley) before the recess, 
formation, of course I cannot elicit it from | I now lay these papers on the table, and I 
them. Yet I cannot but think that an/ will take the opportunity of briefly ex- 
event of this kind ought not to be com-! plaining to him of what they consist. 
municated either to the other House of, They are addresses and resolutions passed 
Parliament—in which the person alluded) by the legislatures and public bodies in 
to sits—or to your Lordships, without} various British colonies in reference to the 
some information being afforded as to the subject of the war in which this country is 
ground upon which office has been re-) now engaged. In all the addresses which 
signed. It docs appear to me a subject | have been reccived, the Ilouse will be gra- 
upon which information ought to be given | tified to find an expression of feeling of 
to the two Houses at the very same time | the most devoted loyalty and attachment 
when the fact of resignation is communi- | to Her Majesty, and also a feeling of the 
eated. The mere fact of the resignation most ardent and earnest sympathy towards 
is of little importance, in comparison with | this country in reference to the war that is 
the grounds upon which such a course has | now being waged against Russia. Some 
been taken, because, give me leave to say,} of the addresses will be found to contain 





it is no light matter in these days either 
for the Government en masse to resign, 
or for one of the most important Members 
of that Government to say that he severs | 
himself from all connection with the Ad- 
ministration. 

Tue Marquess or LANSDOWNE ob- 
served that it belonged, of course, to the 
noble Lord who had resigned to state the 
grounds of his resignation. THe liad rea- 
son to believe that it was the intention of | 
the noble Lord (Lord John Russell) to state | 





more substantial proofs of that attachment, 
by the great liberality evinced by those 
from whom they proceed, in contributing 
to the wants of the widows and orphans 
left destitute by the loss of their husbands 
and parents in the course of the war. 
Among them is a joint address from the 
Council and Legislative Assembly of Ca- 
nada, tendering their congratulations to 
Her Majesty on the glorious successes 
which have attended Her army in the 
East, and expressing their readiness to 


those grounds to-morrow, and it couid not} contribute to the relief of the widows and 
Earl Fitzwilliam 
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children of the soldiers of the allied armies 
of England and France who have fallen 
during the war. I have the satisfaction 
to state, that this address was entrusted to 
Lor! Elgin, who brought it to this country 
from Canada on his leaving the adminis- 
tration of that colony, and that it consti- 
tuted one of the last acts of his Govern- 
ment. I have since received from Sir 
Zdmund Head, the present Governor Gene- 
ral of Canada, two draughts of 10,0001. 
each, being the sum of 20,0000. appropri- 
ated by the Legislature of Canada for that 
purpose. 


Mr. ADDERLEY begged to ask the 


right hon, Baronet whether, as there had | 


been such a strong expression of sympathy 
on the part of the representatives of the 
people of Canada towards this country in 


regard to the present war, he had any | 
intention of proposing any acknowledg- | 


ment on the part of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, of the high sense they entertained 


of such a feeling being expressed by the | 


legislative body of a colony which consti- 


tuted one of the most important and most | 


essential resources of this country. 


Six G. GREY begged to remind the 


hon. and learned Gentleman that these 
addresses were to Her Majesty; and he 
need hardly say that he had received Her 
Majesty’s commands to express to those 
parties from whom they proceeded, her 
sentiments respecting them. With respect 


to the question put to him by the hon. , 


and learned Gentleman as to the course 
which might be pursued by that House, he 


would take the opportunity of answering it , 


on some future occasion. 


RESIGNATION OF LORD JOHN RUSSELL. 

Mr. HAYTER: Sir, I have been re- 
quested by the noble Lord the Member for 
the City of London to state, that he has 
considered it consistent with his public 
duty respectfully to tender to Her Majesty 
his resignation of the office which he held 
as President of the Council, which resig- 
nation Her Majesty has been graciously 
pleased to accept. The noble Lord will take 
an early occasion of stating the grounds 
upon which he has been induced to. come 
to that resolution. 

Viscount PALMERSTON : Sir, after 
the exceedingly important announcement 
which has just been made by my hon. 
Friend, I trust the House will not think 
that Her Majesty’s Government are tres- 
passing too much upon its indulgence if I 
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ask the House to adjourn until to-morrow, 
There are obvious reasons, I think, for 
acceding to the proposal which I now 
venture to make. I should hope, there- 
fore, that those Gentlemen who have Mo- 
tions standing for to-day, will have the 
goodness to postpone them until to-morrow, 
at which time they will stand in the same 
position as they otherwise would have stood 
in to-night. I beg, then, Sir, to move that 
this House do now adjourn until to-morrow. 

Mr. DRUMMOND: I really must say, 
with all deference to the noble Lord, that 
|he is under some misapprehension as to 
‘the rule of notices postponed until to- 
morrow, which certainly will not stand in 
_the same pusition as they do to-day. Of 
‘eourse, knowing what the feeling of the 
House is, I do not wish to bring on the 
question which I have raised this evening ; 
at the same time, I cannot consent to any 
postponement in its regard unless the 
noble Lord will agree to give precedence 
for to-morrow to the Motion of my hon. 
and learned Friend near me (Mr. Roebuck). 
And if the noble Lord will but agree to do 
so, I, on my part, will promise to condense 
my observations relative to the notice which 
I have given as much as possible, but 
which I shall persist in, in order that the 
returns for which I shall call may go be- 
fore my hon. and learned Friend’s Com- 
mittee. But if these Motions are to hgve 
precedence, it must be done by order of 
the House. 

Sin J. PAKINGTON: Sir, as the 
Motion of which I have given notice on 
the subject of national education stands 
| first for this evening, I wish to state that, 
after the appeal which has just been made, 
|I at once accede to the request of the 
noble Viscount, and will postpone the Mo- 
‘tion until this day week. On looking, 
i however, to the state of the notice paper, 
i 1 find it is extremely uncertain whether | 
lean bring it forward on that day; under 
these cireumstances, therefore, I hope I 
may venture to trust that Her Majesty’s 
Government will take care that hereafter I 
shall not be in a worse position relative to 
that Motion than I stand in at present. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, in 
answer to what has fallen from my hon. 
Friend the Member for Surrey (Mr. 
Drummond), I may observe that the hon. 
Member for Sheffield (Mr. Roebuck) has 
already postponed his Motion until to- 
morrow, and therefore it will take prece- 
dence. And it is the wish and intention 


Srom the Colonies. 
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of Her Majesty’s Government that no im-, of or was dissatisfied with the conduct of 
pediment should be thrown in the way of | the war ; but after the explanations which 


such an arrangement. took place on that occasion, and his con- 
Mr. ROEBUCK: I believe it is the! stant activity in sharing the business and 
wish of the House that my Motion shall preparing the measures of the Government 
have precedence of the Orders of the Day up to the day on which Parliament reas- 
to-morrow. Therefore, if the noble Lord sembled, I was certainly somewhat sur- 
consents to my Motion coming on first to- prised, as well as deeply concerned, at 
morrow, I at once accede to the proposal receiving the letter I have read to your 
for an adjournment. Lordships. My noble Friend may be at 
Viscount PALMERSTON: There are this moment giving—at all events, it is his 
no Orders of the Day to-morrow. | intention this day to give—a full explana- 
House adjourned at a quarter before tion of his motives and of his conduct. It 
Five o’clock. is not for me to do more than express-— 
which I do most unfeignedly—the deep re- 
gret I feel at the step which he has thought 
: on it his duty to take. My Lords, no man ean 
Friday, January 26, 1855. possibly feel more than I do the great loss 
RESIGNATION OF LORD JOIN RUSSELL, which Her Majesty’s Government must 
Tne Eartor ABERDEEN: My Lords, | sustain by such an event as this. Indeed, 

I think it may be convenient to your Lord-' any of your Lordships who were present 
ships to receive information as to the cir-, must recollect that at the formation of the 
cumstances connected with the retirement present Government I expressly stated that 
of my noble Friend, the late President of I never would have ventured to undertake 
the Council, from the station which he’ the formation of an Administration, had I 
held in Her Majesty’s Government. That not secured the effective co-operation and 
retirement, my Lords, must materially assistance of my noble Friend. My Lords, 
affect Her Majesty’s Government, and under these circumstances, and in ordinary 
from the station and character of my noble times, I might, perhaps, have adopted my- 
Friend great importance must be attached self a different course from that which I 
to it. Iam not fully possessed of all the have resolved to take ; but in the present 
motives that may have induced my noble condition of the country and of public 
Friend to adopt this decision ; and I can- affairs, and of er Majesty’s Government, 
not do better, perhaps, than read to your I felt it due to our own hononr, to our own 
Lordships the letter containing the offer of consistency, and to our sense of duty, to 
his resignation, which I received from him , meet that motion which is to be made this 
on Tuesday night :— night in another place, and which will 
“ Chesham-place, Jan. 23, 1855. decide whether a censure is to be pro- 

“ My dear Lord Aberdeen—Mr. Roebuck has nounced upon Her Majesty’s Government 
given notice of a Motion for a Committee to in- | or not. Even without the great and 


quire into the conduct of the war. Ido not see! powerful and almost indispensable assist- 


how this motion is to be resisted. But as it in- ance of my noble Friend, we have thought 
volves a censure upon the War Departments con- | 


| it due to ourselves, to meet the motion so 


ducted by my colleagues, my only course is to | Pel : 
tender my resignation. I have therefore to re-| announced, and which induced him to take 


quest that you will lay my humble resignation of , the course which I have now stated. 

the office which I have the honour to hold before 

the Queen, with the expression of my gratitude ROMAN CATIIOLIC PROCESSION IN 
Majesty’s ki ss for mi y ast. 

for Her Majesty’s kindness for many years past TUAM—QUESTION 


“T remain, my dear Lord Aberdeen, | 
Yours very truly, | Lorp BERNERS rose, pursuant to 
“J. Russeut.” notice, to inquire whether the attention 
According to my noble Friend's desire, 1 of Her Majesty’s Government had been 
laid his resignation before Her Majesty, called to the publie procession of Roman 


who was graciously pleased to accept it. | Catholic ecclesiastics in the town of Tuam 


ee rm 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


I have said, my Lords, that I was not} on the 15th day of August last, wearing 
fully possessed of the motives—-all the | the habits of their order, in contravention 
motives—that might have induced my | of the 10 Geo. 1V.¢.7; and whether any 
noble Friend to adopt this course. I was] proceedings had been taken to vindicate 
well aware that some time ago—two | the Jaw, and prevent its violation in future. 
months ago—my noble Friend disapproved | In bringing forward this subject, he begged 


Viscount Palmerston 
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to remind their Lordships that on a former in the Tuam Herald [an extract from 
occasion the noble Earl at the head of the | which the noble Lord read], and a com- 
Government, in answer to a question from | munication had been received from the 
his noble and gallant Friend (the Earl of | resident magistrate in Tuam, stating that 
Cardigan) respecting the Six-Mile Bridge | the substance of the report was correct. 
affray, declared that no distinction should | He would beg the House to reflect what 
be made between svldiers and priests, and | the consequences of such a proceeding 
that while he was at the head of the Go-| must be in a country like Ireland, where 
vernment, whether it was the case of a/| the feelings of the people were so excited, 
soldier or of a priest, of a peasant or peer, | under the thraldom under which they were 
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* justice should be administered. The sta- 


placed by the Romish priests. He had 





tute to which he (Lord Berners) had alluded purposely abstained from alluding to the 
was the Roman Catholic Relief Bill, passed religious view of the question, but it had 
in 1829, and which was received by the | frequently occurred to him whether it 
Roman Catholic hierarchy as a constitu-| would not be fitting for that assembly to 
tional compact, which admitted Roman! ponder over the lesson which history had 
Catholics to the freedom of the State. / taught them, that the weal and woe of 
Such processions as that to which his | this great country had always followed the 
question referred were prohibited by the! line of policy which had been adopted by 
7th section of that Act, which rendered | the nation in promoting or discouraging 
Roman Catholic ecclesiastics who exercised | the Protestant Church of which we were 





any of the rites or ceremonies of the Roman 
Catholie religion, or wore the habits of their 
orders, save within the usual places of Ro- 
man Cathvlic worship, liable to a penalty 
of 501. It was considered by the late Go- 
vernment that there had been an infringe- 
ment of the law, and they had thought it 
to be their duty to issue a proclamation to 
the effect that, while they were resolved 


| members. 

Tue Eart or ABERDEEN begged to 
inform the noble Baron that the attention 
‘of the Government had been called to the 
| procession referred to as having taken 
| place in the town of Tuam, in the month 
/of Avgust last—a procession, in the opi- 
|nion of many, undoubtedly in violation of 
‘the law. The Government and the Lord 


} 


to protect the Roman Catholic subjects of | Lieutenant of Ireland had referred the 


Her Majesty in the full enjoyment of their 
religious liberties, they were determined 
to repress the commission of all such of.- 
fences. At another period, a question 
having been put to the noble Lord the 
Home Secretary with reference to an in- 
fringement of the law, he stated he was 
informed that it had occurred inadvert- 
ently, and was, therefore, passed over, but 
it was at the same time intimated that if 
there was any further infringement of the 
law, the statute would be strictly enforced. 
The person who was the originator of, and 
who had instigated the breach of, the law 
to which he (Lord Berners) was now call- 
ing their Lordships’ attention, was no other 
than Dr. M‘Hale, the self-called Archbishop 
of Tuam. There could be no doubt that 
his object was to show that he set the law 
of the land at defiance, and to establish in 
this country an authority which was incom- 
patible with the Imperial authority of the 
realm, This was a person who, in the 
years 1826 and 1830, signed two pastoral 
addresses, accepting in the fullest sense 
the Emancipation Act as a constitutional 
compact between the Roman Catholics of 
this country and the Government. The 
description of the procession was contained 


| question to the law authorities, and it 
|appeared that this violation of the law, 
i which the noble Baron thought so clear 
and unquestionable, was matter of great 
‘doubt. It was doubtful whether the Jaw 
| had been violated at all, and doubtful whe- 
‘ther the facts were as they were stated ; 
'and under these circumstances their Lord- 
ships would not be surprised if his noble 
Friend had hesitated in instituting a pro- 
secution on such a subject upon authority 
so doubtful. No doubt an ostentatious 
procession had taken place from the dwell- 
ing of Archbishop M*Hale to the door of 
the cathedral, and no doubt it had been 
witnessed with respect by the population ; 
but looking at the circumstances and to 
the difference of opinion among the learned 
persons consulted, he thought that a wise 
discretion was exercised in not instituting 
a prosecution, which would not have had a 
probability of suecess. The noble Lord 
(Lord Berners) spoke of the possibility of 


|a violation of the peace; but he (the Earl 


of Aberdeen) thought that the institution 
of such a prosecution would have been in- 
finitely more likely to provoke it, and that 
at this moment above all others it would 
be unwise to raise questions of a doubtful 
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produce religious animosity. If the law 
had been perfectly plain, and the Govern- 
ment could have expected with certainty a 
successful result, there might be much 
force in what the noble Lord stated. But 


{LORDS} 


character, which would only be certain to! undesirable that the foree should be re- 
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Regiments— Question. 


duced lower than 5,000 men ; and though 


‘he (the Duke of Neweastle) had informed 


iwhich stood next for relief, 


though he admitted that all laws ought to | 
be respected and enforced, yet he could | 


conceive of cases in which it might be wise 
to abstain from enforcing a law. On this 
occasion, at all events, he thought that a 
wise diseretion had been exercised in ab- 
staining from a prosecution, considering 
all the circumstances, and that there had 
been no excess or outrage, or breach of 
the peace, but a simple procession, which 
was not prohibited by the Act to which 
the noble Lord referred, and for which it 
would have been probably most difficult to 
procure a conviction. 

Lown BERNERS said, he deepty re- 
gretted to have heard the observations of 
the noble Earl, especially that the law of 
the land might be allowed to be broken 
with impunity. Such cases could be drawn 
into precedents, and fetter succeeding Go- 
vernments who might desire to enforce 
the law. 


THE 127rH AND 91st REGIMENTS 
—QUESTION 

Eart GREY inquired whether it were 
true, as had been stated in the newspapers, 
that ships had been chartered from this 
country to bring home the 12th and 91st 
Regiments from the Cape, and that no 
orders to that effect having been given to 
the officer in command at the Cape, he 
had refused to allow the regiments to be 
embarked ? 

Tut Duxe or NEWCASTLE said, the 
cireumstances were these. In the de- 


spatch he addressed to Sir George Cath- | 





cart, at the time that the constitution was | 
given to the Colony, he stated the amount | 


of military force which he thought ought } 


to remain at the Cape for a time, and also 
the amount to which it might be ultimately 
reduced. Subsequent events, however, 
and communications with Sir George Cath- 
eart, had led him to believe that it would 
not be possible to reduce the foree so 
rapidly as he had proposed; and on De- 
cember 22, 1853, he addressed a despatch 
to Sir George Catheart, intimating that 
the foree would not be further reduced 
until he had had an opportunity of com- 
pleting his arrangements. On the 14th of 


March last he received from Sir George 
Catheart information that he thought it 


The Earl of Aberdeen 





him that the 12th and 91st Regiments, 
should be 
brought home, Sir George Catheart ex- 
pressed a desire that the 12th should be 
left, and said that he would remove the 
91st from the frontier to Cape Town, with 
a view to its embarkation, when ships, 
which probably would be calling at the 
Cape on their way from Australia, would 
bring them home. The breaking out of 
the war led to an alteration in these ar- 
rangements. It became impossible to 
relieve the 99th in Van Diemen’s Land, 
and also desirable that the 46th, which was 
to have gone out to Victoria, should be 
retained at home, with a view to its being 
sent (as it ultimately was sent) to the 
Crimea. That being the ease, it being 
desirable to bring home the 91st as soon 
as the Cape force was raised to 5,000 men, 
arrangements were made that the force 
should be raised to that amount by drafts 
sent from this country, in vessels which 
should bring home the 12th and 91st Re- 
giments. Accordingly the Maidstone and 
the Punjaub were chartered for that pur- 
pose; and on the 6th June he wrote a 
despatch to the Lieutenant Governor of the 
Cape, informing him of these arrange- 
ments, and of the vessels which would be 
sent to bring home these regiments; and 
he also addressed letters on the 30th of 
May (a week previously) to the Admiralty 
and to the Horse Guards, informing the 
Morse Guards of the arrangement, and 
desiring the Admiralty that ships might be 
provided to bring home the troops in ques- 
tion. The vessels arrived at the Cape in 
the middle of October; but it appeared, 
unfortunately, that although his despatch 
to the Lieutenant Governor had arrived, 
the General in command of the forees— 
Major General Jackson—had not receiv- 
ed corresponding orders from the Horse 
Guards; and under those circumstances, 
though he was informed by the Governor 
of the directions he had received from the 
Minister of War, he declined, because the 
drafts sent were not sufficient to raise the 
force to the number of 5,000 men, to 
allow either of the regiments referred to, to 
come home. He (the Duke of Neweastle) 
had subsequently written to him for a more 
complete explanation of the circumstances. 
But it was too true that one of the vessels 
sent out had come back empty, and that 
both would have done so had it not been 
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for an accidental cireumstance—the wreck 
of a vessel on its way to India, in conse- 
quence of which the other of the veasels 


had brought home a detachment of the | 
With that qualification, | 


27th Regiment. 
the report referred to by the noble Earl 
must be admitted to be founded on fact. 


THE “TIMES” CORRESPONDENT WITII 
THE ARMY. 


Tue Earn or WINCHILSEA, in rising | 


to call the attention of the House to the 


course taken by the press with respect to 
the war in the Crimea, said: I shall oe- | 
eupy your Lordships but a very few mo- | 


ments in drawing your attention to the 


subject which I am anxious to bring under | 


your notice. I think some noble Lords 
may be inclined to remind me that this is 
one of those subjects on which ‘* the least 
said the soonest mended ;”’ and I have no 
doubt in my own mind that the noble 
Lords whom I have now the honour to ad- 
dress—and some, perhaps, of those who 
oecupy the Treasury bench—may think 
that I have taken a bold course in ventur- 
ing to place myself in opposition to the 
Times newspaper, and to risk the vitu- 
peration which no doubt I shall receive 
at the hands of the able writers of that 


journal, for daring to presume to call in| 


question any part of the course which that 
journal has thought proper to adopt in re- 
ference to the war in the Crimea. But, 
my Lords, I never have been deterred, and 
I never will shrink, from boldly declaring 
my sentiments when I think that any 
part of the public press of this country 
outsteps its legitimate bounds, and I con- 
scientigusly believe that the course which 
it is pursuing is detrimental to the public 
interests of my country. My Lords, I am 
well aware how inferior I stand in point of 
talent and abilities to the majority of those 
whom I have the honour to address. I 
am perfeetly sensible how little service I 
can render to my country from lack of 
talent and ability; but I trust I may be 
permitted to express my sincere hope that 
I have not been deficient in that moral 


courage which has so Jong adorned the | 


House in which I have the honour of sit- 


ting, nor that I have been behind your | 
Lordships in openly expressing, at every | 


opportunity, my sentiments upon such sub- 

jects as may have come before us, at what- 

ever risk and personal inconvenience. I 

regard this as one of the greatest bless- 

ings among many which I possess at the 
; : : 

hands of God. It is this moral courage 
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which enables a man to act up to his prin- 
ciples, and I trust that throughout life I 
_have done so. That principle was strength- 
‘ened and confirmed in me by the precepts, 
and, above all, by the example, of one 
whose memory I shall ever cherish with 
affection, and under whose tuition I passed 
my early years. Among his maxims was 
one which left a deep impression upon me. 
\It was this—‘* Fear no man. Ilonestly 
and conscientiously do your duty in what- 
| ever state you may be placed; and God 
and your own conscience will support you 
and obviate the difficulties by which you 
may be surrounded.’? My Lords, there 
| stands not among you a greater friend to 
ithe liberty of the press than I am. My 
| opinion, perhaps, may not be in accordance 
with that of many of your Lordships, but 
I believe the public press has been not 
jonly of great public benefit, but, further, 
that it has been a great public blessing. 
Liberty, however, has its limits as well as 
everything else; and if those bounds are 
/exceeded, liberty becomes licentiousness. 
'I refer now to attacks upon private and 
| public character—-to those anonymous let- 
‘ters and attacks from which the writers, 
| for sume object or other, I will not say 
from cowardice, have thought proper te 
withhold their signatures. For my own 
; part, in any communications I have made 
| through the press, I have never placed a 
| sentiment before the public to which 1 
have not had the honesty and the boldness 
to attach my name. Now, my Lords, I 
}am prepared to contend that the paper 
to which I have alluded—the Zimes—lias 
exceeded the bounds of free discussion, 
and I am prepared to contend that it has 
exercised its influence against some indi- 
viduals holding high situations of confi- 
dence and of trust in our army—men who 
are now fighting England’s battles at 
this moment in the Crimea—in a manner 
; most cruel and most unjust. I stand not 
| here to vindicate the character and talents 
| of those entrusted with the command of 
our armies. I am no military man myself, 
}and 1 should scorn to form an opinion of 
the conduct of our generals until I had 
the fullest information. But not so the 
press. It is a new era in our history if 
the publie press of this country is to send 
out an individual with our expeditions to 
comment upon all that takes place in the 
camp and in the ficld, to pass strictures 
on our military movements, and upon the 
conduct and character of those entrusted 
with the command of our troops, and, 
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above all, to convey to the enemy in- 
formation most dangerous to the interests 
of our army. My opinion is, that if a 
spy were within our camp, paid by all the 
gold with which the enemy could reward 
him, he could not give them more useful 
information, or more detrimental to the 
interests of our army, than the correspond- 
ent of the Zimes newspaper has afforded 
them. What would that great man have 
said whose loss is felt more and more every 
day? Would the Duke of Wellington 
have suffered such a state of things in any 
army which he had the command of ? 
Would he have allowed information to be 
conveyed to the enemy in this way ? 
Would he have allowed the weakness 
and the losses of our army and of our 
lines of defence, the diminution in our 
forces, their sickness, our loss of caval- 
ry, and other losses, to be detailed for 
the information of the enemy, so as to 
give encouragement to our foes, to show 
them our weakness, and to place our army 
in a still more fearful situation than that 
in which it is now placed? As I said be- 
fore, I stand not here to offer an opinion 
as to the military talents of the men who 
command our armies. But there has been 
an attack not only against the professional 
character of Sir Richard England and of 
Sir John Burgoyne, but against the cha- 
racter of that noble Lord who commands 
our army in the Crimea—a noble Lord 
with whom I have been for many years 
of my life acquainted, and whose friend- 
ship I am proud to say I possess. What 
has the Times stated of that noble Lord ? 
Why, that he has no feeling, no sympathy 
in the sufferings and privations of the gal- 
lant men he commands, that he never is seen 
in the camp and among his men. A more 
foul, false, and malignant calumny never 
was levelled against the character of any 
man upon earth ; for, if there be one man 
more than another who possesses a really 
kind heart and sympathy with those placed 
under him, it is the noble Lord who com- 
mands our army in the Crimea. When 
writers talk about his not showing himself 
to his army, they cannot have taken into 
consideration how deeply and incessantly 
that noble Lord must be oceupied in the 
difficult position in which he is placed— 
how fully oceepied he must be in directing 
the different departments of his army, and 
in commanding it in the presence of an 
overwhelming force of the enemy. Per- 
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haps, indeed, he may have shrunk from 
witnessing the sufferings of his poor sol- 
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diers, from a conviction and a knowledge 
that it was neither in his power to alleviate 
or to remove them. But I say that the 
public press of this country has outstepped 
its province, and if it is to take upon itself 
the direction of the war and to pass cen- 
sures upon what is done in the camp and in 
the field, the sooner the government of this 
country is placed in the hands of the press, 
and the sooner the noble Lords opposite ab- 
dicate their functions, the better. My earn- 
est wish is that the Government had treat- 
ed with coldness and with contempt the 
bitter taunts levelled against them with 
regard to the expedition to Sebastopol ; 
that the Government had followed the 
sounder dictates of their own judgments, and 
had deferred the expedition until the spring, 
when a more powerful foree might have 
been sent, and England might have brought 
into the field an army sufficiently strong to 
meet the Russian forces and to really be- 
siege Sebastopol—-which we have not yet 
done, for no place is besieged unless it is 
regularly invested. I believe the Govern- 
ment were warned of the fearful climate to 
which the troops would be exposed. I be- 
lieve they had the opinion of many leading 
officers—naval and military—both in our 
own and the French army, that we could 
not send such an expedition at that time 
of the year without great risk to the health 
and to the lives of our men, and without 
great risk of total failure. But, returning 
to the main point of my observations, I 
want to know, if the state of things to 
which I have alluded is to continue, what 
man will take the command of an army in 
the field when he runs the risk of encoun- 
tering such attacks arising out of offence 
given to the newspaper correspondent, as 
I cannot help thinking Lord Raglan ap- 
pears to have offended in this instance ? 
The question I wish to put to the noble 
Duke opposite is this— Has the corre- 
spondent of the Times paper in the slight- 
est degree received the countenance of Her 
Majesty’s Government? I do not ask the 
noble Duke whether the expenses attend- 
ing that gentleman’s transport from this 
country to the Crimea were defrayed by 
the Government ; but I have been led to 
understand that he had a free passage out 
in one of Her Majesty’s ships. I am fur- 
ther informed that this gentleman has re- 
gularly drawn rations for himself during 
the time he has been in the Crimea. I 
wish to have answers to these two ques- 
tions ; but I wish further to know whether 
the noble Duke has reecived any communi- 
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eation from Lord Raglan, as Commander 
of the British forces in the Crimea, stating 
that the course pursued by the press has 
been detrimental to the best interests of 
that army, and calling for the adoption of 
some means by which to prevent the evil ? 
I hope the noble Duke will be enabled to 
give a satisfactory reply to these questions. 

Tue Duxe or NEWCASTLE: I am 
sure my noble Friend will excuse me if I 
do not follow him upon the present occa- 
sion into any discussion as to whether we 
have been taunted by the press into under- 
taking the expedition to the Crimea pre- 
maturely, and have placed the English 
army in any danger in consequence. My 
noble Friend upon the eross-bench (Lord 
Lyndhurst) has given notice of a very 
stringent Motion upon this subject for Fri- 
day next, and it will be my duty, on that 
occasion, to vindicate the Government from 
any such charges, quite irrespective of the 
conduet of the press. My noble Friend and 
the louse will probably forgive me, there- 
fore, if, upon the present occasion, 1 am 
not led into that discussion which, towards 
the close of his observations, my noble 
Friend rather seemed to anticipate. I con- 
cur with my noble Friend that the press of 
this country has not acted upon all occa- 
sions with judgment and discretion. I would 
say, indeed, that I think it has acted with 
great lack of judgment and of discretion 
in publishing information which it has on 
various oceasions communicated, not to the 
people of this country—for, if that was 
all, I should rejoice at every information 
which could possibly be given, be it good 
or bad—but in publishing information 
which we must recollect has been con- 
veyed at the same time, and that, too, with 
the greatest rapidity, to the Emperor of 
Russia. I believe it to be the fact that 
there are persons in this country who are 
in the habit of communicating to the Em- 
peror of Russia by telegraph information 
which is published by the press of this 
country in the morning, so that that infor- 
mation may be known at St. Petersburg in 
the course of that very day. I say, then, 
that I do think the press of this country— 
though I will not impute to them a want 
of patriotism—have evinced a want of dis- 
cretion in the way in which they have 
published intelligence from the army. My 
noble Friend asks me whether the corre- 
spondent of one particular paper has re- 
ceived from the Government any encou- 
ragement or assistance in the functions 
which he has performed in the course of 
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the expedition, and he has pointed out two 
allegations which have been made to him 
—one, that the individual in question has, 
with the coneurrence of the Government, 
drawn rations with the army in the East, 
and that, secondly, he was afforded a free 
passage on his way out with the army. As 
it is first, in point of time, I will first ad- 
dress myself to the latter allegation. It 
is perfectly true that an individual, who 
was certainly not entitled to give such a 
permission, did intimate that in one of the 
vessels—I think it was the first vessel 
which sailed from this country—which was 
to convey troops to Malta, the gentleman 
referred to might have a free passage. 
Before, however, that vessel sailed the fact 
came under the notice of the Government, 
and we sent down express to Southampton 
or to Portsmouth—lI forget, for the mo- 
ment, which of those two places—a mes- 
sage stating that it was contrary to rule— 
that vessels were taken up for the con- 
veyance of troops alone, and that the gen- 
tleman—who was, I believe, at that mo- 
ment, on board the vessel—must leave. 
Accordingly that gentleman did leave the 
vessel and went in his own way, and of 
course at his own expense, to Malta. 1 
hope I have satisfactorily disposed of this 
question. Now, with regard to the second 
statement—as to rations. If this question 
had been put to me at the beginning of 
the month of December, I should have 
given my noble Friend as positive a con- 
tradiction as I have been enabled to give 
to the other one of the statements he has 
repeated. I answer in these terms for 
this reason-—that it has been my duty to 
give such an answer, of course under the 
thorough conviction that that answer was 
a perfectly true one. At the commence- 
ment of December applications were made 
to me by the editors of two newspapers in 
this country, requesting that their corre- 
spondents in the Crimea might receive ra- 
tions along with the troops. It was my 
duty to inform such applicants that it 
would be contrary to all the rules of the 
Commissariat service to grant their re- 
quests—that no persons could receive ra- 
tions unless they were present with the 
army upon public duty, and that, there- 
fore, it was quite impossible that such as- 
sistance as they asked for could be af- 
forded. A rejoinder was made by one of 
these gentlemen, to the effect that the cor- 
respondent of one of the London papers 
was already in the enjoyment of this pri- 
vilege. It so happened that I had had an 
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opportunity, not long before, of conversing 
with a friend who had been in the Crimea, 
and, upon his authority, I positively eon- 
tradicted that statement. Just before the 
meeting of Parliament, however, I re- 
ceived an intimation from another gen- 
tleman who had come from the Crimea 
of such a nature as led me immediately to 
make further inquiries. It is right that 
I should here state, what is already before 
your Lordships in the papers I have pre- 
sented, that it was only in the course of 
December that the Commissariat came 
under my immediate management. 
was about the middle of December that 
the arrangement took effect, and, conse- 
quently, | was not personally cognisant 
of the details of the business trans- 
acted in that department. The fact is 
undoubtedly that, by a private permis- 
sion given by the head of this department 
of the Treasury, the correspondent in 
question has received rations from the 
Commissariat. I can only say that the mo- 
ment it came to my notice that such a 
permission had been given, I intimated, 
through my right hon. Friend the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, the disapproval of the 
Government at the course which had been 
taken, and I should certainly hope that 
that course has since been pursued which 
ought to be taken—namely, that the pri- 
vilege in question has been abandoned, | 
wish, my Lords, that these cireumstances 
should be distinctly understood, and if your 
Lordships think I have erred, I wish, at 
all events, the fact should be known that, 
under the circumstances, | did not think it 
was fair at once to give a peremptory 
order that the privilege should be with- 
drawn. I have trusted to the good feeling 
of the gentleman referred to at once to 
abandon a privilege which certainly, ac- 
cording to the rules of the service, ought 
never to have been conferred upon him. 
At the same time, I have signified my po- 
sitive diispleasure and disapproval of any 
such exception having been made. It is 
not only in reference to this gentleman or 
to any individual traveller; the Commissa- 
riat ought never to give out rations at al! 
under such circumstances. As far as I 
am individually concerned, therefore, and 
as far as the Government is concerned, 
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had received any complaint from Lord 
Raglan with reference to the information 
which had been conveyed to the enemy by 
the publication of articles, or rather of 
correspondence, in the newspapers? I 
have received such representations from 
Lord Raglan. The first which I received 
from him was on the 5th or 6th of Decem- 
ber. He sent me an extract from a news- 
paper, pointing out how admirably the 
writer had—no doubt, unwittingly—ma- 
naged to assist the objects of the enemy, 
and to thwart the objects of the allied 
army ; and he applied to me to use my in- 
fluence to endeavour to prevent a recur- 
rence of that. Upon receiving this com- 
munication I took a step which, I believe, 
a Minister of the Crown is not justified in 
taking except in very extreme cases in- 
deed. I addressed myself to the editors 
of the newspaper press of London, re- 
questing that they would abstain from 
publishing such intelligence as might be 
useful to the enemy, and so prejudicial to 
the operations of our own army. It as 
the first time I ever made such an applica- 
tion, and I should not have done so—feel- 
ing the impossibility of attempting to in- 
terfere peremptorily—if I had not abso- 
lately felt it my duty to interpose in a 
friendly spirit to endeavour to ebtain so 
great an object. As I before said, I wrote 
to the editors of the London press, stating 
the nature of the complaints made by Lord 
Raglan, pvinting out the inconvenience 
which had arisen, and appealing to their 
patriotism and sense of duty to exercise a 
vigilant control over communications not 
only from their own correspondents, but 
over the private letters received by them, 
which are in many instances doubtless as 
mischievous, if not more so, than the let- 
ters of newspaper correspondents, and ur- 
gently requesting them to put a stop to the 
mischief which resulted from such publi- 
cation. From some of the conductors of 
journals thus addressed I received no an- 
swers, but those I did receive were of a 
most courteous description, promising that 
the greatest care should be taken for the 
future. I can only say I do regret that 
the courteous promises contained in these 
letters have not been as completely and as 
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| thoroughly fulfilled as, I must say, I had 


such a course will not be continued, and if| reason to expect ; for Lord Raglan has 
this gentleman has not withdrawn from the | had oceasion to make another complaint, 


receipt of rations, undoubtedly it will be 
the duty of the Government to issue a po- 
sitive injunction upon that subject. My 


noble Friend asked me, further, whether I 
The Duke of Newcastle 


which I received only the day before yes- 


i terday, pointing out reports of the same 
character proceeding from the same quar- 
| ter on the 18th of December. 


I deeply 
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deplore these facts, but it will not be my 
duty to make a similar communication 
again, and I can only regret that my first 
communication has not been so successful 
as I had reason—on the part of the public, 
and not in any way on my own account— 
to anticipate. I shall rejoice, indeed, if 
the remarks made by my noble Friend this 
evening induce these gentlemen in future 
to exercise greater control over their cor- 
respondents and over themselves, and to 
abstain from publishing facts which, how- 
ever much they may interest the public 
here, must be most prejudicial to our army 
by the information communicated, not 
merely to the Emperor of Russia, but, 
with the greatest possible rapidity, to the 
commanders of the enemy’s forces in the 
Crimea. 

Tue Eart or HARROWBY was un- 
derstood to say that he had been informed 
that a meeting of the correspondents of the 
newspapers had taken place, and that Lord 
Raglan, or some one in his behalf, had 
addressed them all, and remonstrated with 
them as to communicating information 
which might be detrimental to the allies 
and useful to the enemy; that some one 
of these gentlemen had used insolent and 
arrogant language, and that Lord Raglan 
had found it necessary to send him out of 
the camp. He understood further that all 
the newspapers but one had given Lord 
Raglan an assurance that they would not 
communicate anything detrimental to the 
service. That gentleman said he was 
under no obligation whatever to observe 
secrecy ; that he was sent there to report 
what fell under his observation. Le be- 
lieved that a second remonstrance had 
also been made, urging upon those gen- 
tlemen the propriety of being more dis- 
crect. 

Tur Duxe or NEWCASTLE stated, 
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Lord would be supported by the Govern- 


ment if he should consider it his duty, 
under such cireumstances, to remove any 
correspondent of a newspaper from the 
camp. 

Tue Eart or DERBY stated, that in 
the course of the observations just made 
by the noble Duke, he had said that the 
Commissariat Department had not been 
handed over to his control until the middle 
of December. Now, on the 18th of De- 
cember, a Motion was made in that House 
for the production of copies of any Order 
in Council respecting the establishment of 
the separate departments of the Seeretary 
of State and the War Department, and of 
any correspondence which had taken place 
between the departments on the subject. 
In consequence of that Motion, which was 
at once acceded to on the part of the Go- 
vernment, papers had been laid upon the 
table of the House, from which it appeared 
that somewhere about the 12th of June 
the office of Secretary of State for the 
War Department was constituted, and the 
noble Duke was appointed by an Order in 
Council. With respect to correspondence 
on the subject, only one paper had been 
produced, and that was a Treasury minute 
dated the 22nd of December, four days 
after the Motion was made, and which 
could not, therefure, be referred to at the 
time the Motion was made. Was the 
House to understand that from the 10th 
of June to the 22nd of December, no 
correspondence whatever had taken place 
on the subject, or that no record existed of 
it, and that no arrangements had been 
made regarding the functions of the Secre- 
tary of State for the War Department, as 
constituted by the Order in Council of the 
10th of June, with the exception of the 
letter of Sir Charles Trevelyan, produced 
in compliance with the Motion of the 18th 


that he had understood that Lord Raglan | of December ? 


had, either by himself or through others, 
remonstrated with some of the individuals 
who were the correspondents of newspa- 
pers in the Crimea, but he was not aware 
of the circumstancé of any of those gen- 
tlemen having used arrogant or insolent 


language in reply, or of their having been | 
subsequently sent out of the camp. If; 


any gentleman had so conducted himself, 
after having been remonstrated with in a 
proper form and upon sufficient grounds, 
he should, on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government, consider Lord Raglan as fully 
justified in sending such person out of the 





camp; and most undoubtedly that noble three weeks previously. When the noble 


Tue Doxe or NEWCASTLE: The 


| noble Earl had, as usual, in addition to 


putting his question, endeavoured to draw 
unfavourable inferences from circumstances 
which he had but imperfectly stated ; he 
had, however, no objection to answer the 
question. When the noble Earl moved 
for a copy of the minute to which he 
had referred, and of other papers on 
the subject, he (the Duke of Newcastle) 


mentioned this Treasury minute as being. 


then in existence. It did undoubtedly 
bear date four days after the Motion was 
made, but it had been prepared at least 
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Lord John Russell. 


Earl gave notice of his Motion, he (the; Commissariat had been transferred to 
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Duke of Newcastle) was perfectly eogni- | him. 

sant of the contents of the minute, and he| Lorp VIVIAN was understood to ask 
had every reason to believe that it had | the name of the officer in the Commissariat 
passed the usual assent of the Treasury. | Department who had allowed the Times 
But those who were acquainted with the | correspondent to use army rations, 

mode of conducting business in the Trea-| Tue Duxe or NEWCASTLE stated, 
sury knew that, although the First Lord | that it was not usual for the Government 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer in. to cast any blame upon its subordinate 
reality controlled the minutes of this de- | officers, and, as far as possible, it was the 
scription, it was necessary to pass them | duty of the Government to assume the 





by the junior Lords before proper validity | blame of all transactions to themselves ; 


could be attached to the minute; and from | 
this circumstance it occurred that, although 
the minute in question had been previously 
approved by the heads of the Government, 
still the minute bore date, according to the 
Treasury rules, several days later than the 
day on which his noble Friend brought | 
forward his Motion. The noble Earl | 
wished to know whether any other commu- | 
nications had passed with respect to the 
arrangements of the military departments. 
When the noble Earl made his Motion in 
December, he expressly stated that he did 
not of course refer to any private corre- 
spondence which must in all cases pass be- 
tween the heads of departments before so 
important a change could be effected. No 
doubt a very considerable amount of pri- 
vate correspondence had passed between | 
the various departments on the subject of 
the establishment of a Seeretaryship for 
war; but the only official document was | 
the Treasury minute which had already | 
been presented to the House. It was not | 
usual to communicate to the House com- 
munications which were, generally speak- 
ing, of a confidential character, and he | 











still at the same time the instructions in 
respect to the correspondent of one of the 
newspapers being of a private nature, and 
being decidedly unauthorised, and therefore 
unprotected by the usual good official rule, 
he could not under such circumstances de- 
cline mentioning the name of the gentleman 
who had given instructions—it was Sir 
Charles Trevelyan. 
House adjourned to Monday next. 
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Minutes.] New Memser Sworn.—For Ferma- 
nagh, Mon. Menry Arthur Cole. 
Pusuic Biti.—1° Friendly Societies. 


RESIGNATION OF LORD JOIIN RUSSELL. 


Lorv JOHN RUSSELL: Sir, at the 
request of my noble Friend at the head of 
the Government, 1 have postponed to this 
day the statement I wish to make with 
respect to my resignation of the office 
which I lately had the honour to hold— 
that of President of the Council. 1 shall 
go at once to the matter, fearing that the 


thought it would be unadvisable at the | 
present moment that such communications | statement I have to make may be prolong- 
should be produced. With respect to the; ed more than I could wish it should be. 
transference of the Commissariat to the} On Tuesday last, when I was present in 
War Department, although the two Seere-| this House, the hon. and learned Gentle- 
taryships were divided in June, still it was| man the Member for Sheffield (Mr. Roe- 
not until December that the unfortunate | buck) gave notice of a Motion for a Select 
Secretary represented in his person had a Committee— 

room in which to put his head, and he was| «79 Inquire into the condition of our Army 
conducting his business as best he could in | before Sebastopol, and into the conduct of tise 
two rooms lent to him by the noble Earl | Departments of the Government whose duty it has 
at the head of the Government. Under | been to minister to the wants of that Army.” 
such circumstances he refused to undertake | Sir, I of course had thought it probable 
the duties of the Commissariat Department, | some Member might move for an inquiry 
which, being nominally under his direction, | of that kind. I had not, however, fully 
would be actually under the direct control | considered the course that I ought to take ; 
of another department. Such a state of that depended much on the nature of 


things would be neither fair towards that the Motion that might be made, and I 
branch of the service nor to himself, and it | should say, likewise, that it depended much 
was not therefore until offices had been on the quarter from which it might come. 
provided for him that the duties of the | The hon. and learned Gentleman the Mem- 
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ber for Sheffield, it is evident, is in a posi- 
tion to evince no hostility to the Govern- 
ment which he has supported, and I could 
not conceive that he had any other object 
than that which we have all at heart—the 
vigorous prosecution of the war. Now, 
Sir, with respect to the power of inquiry, 
it is a most valuable privilege of this 
Tiouse. This House has no power of ap- 
pointment, no power of directing the mea- 
sures that may be taken; but by the 
power of inquiry it corrects abuses, it 
reforms maladministration, and strength- 
ens those establishments which it may 
seem for the time to shake. A Motion for 
inquiry, however, may be resisted on two 
grounds—the one, that there are no evils 
existing of sufficient magnitude to call for 
inquiry; the other, that sufficient means 
have been taken to remedy those evils, 
and that they will be best cured by other 
means than by a resort to the inquisitorial 
powers of this House. Now, Sir, with 
respect to the first of these grounds which 
I have stated, it is obvious that it was im- 
possible to be resorted to. No one can 
deny the melancholy condition of our army 
before Sebastopol. The accounts which 
arrive from that quarter every week are 
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|—not to express in vague and equivocal 
language a wish that the Motion should 
not be carried, or to use any evasion with 
respect to the letter of its terms with a 
view to defeat the Motion. It was my 
| duty—a duty which, I trust, 1 have ever 
| performed when in that situation—to stand 
in the front of the battle, and manfully to 
take my part in opposing the appointment 
of that Committee. Then, Sir, I had to 
|consider whether I might not give the 
) second reason for refusing the Committee 
to which I have alluded—namely, that 
‘measures had been taken, that arrange- 
‘ments were in progress, by which those 
| evils would be remedied, and by which the 
-administration of the war would be vigor- 
ously and, as was to be hoped, successfully 
prosecuted. Sir, I should have been more 
| disposed to give that reason, because it is 
| obvious that the concession of a Committee 
on the sulject—a Committee sitting for 
weeks, perhaps for months—would be fatal 
to the efficiency of those military depart- 
| ments which it would chiefly affect. There 
| was, therefore, the strongest inducement, 
‘if possible, to put forward such an objec- 
tion to the inquiry which the hon. and 
| learned Gentleman proposed to make. But, 








not only painful, but horrible and heart-| Sir, I found upon reflection that it was im- 
rending ; and I am sure no one would possible for me to urge with effect, and 
oppose for a moment any measure that | according to my own conscience, and with 
would be likely— if not entirely to cure— | truth, that objection to the proposition for 
even to do anything to mitigate those evils. | a Committee. 

Sir, I must say that there is something, | I hope the House will here permit me 
with all the official knowledge to which I | to refer to some circumstances personal to 
have had access, that to me is inexplicable myself, though they hardly come within 
in the state of our army. If I had been | the scope of the statement 1 have to make. 
told as a reason against the expedition to| When the office of Secretary of State for 
the Crimea last year that your troops War was separated from the office of Se- 
would te seven miles from the sea—seven cretary of State for the Colonies, the Earl 
miles from a secure port—which at that of Aberdeen thought it right to propose to 
time, when we had in contemplation the | the Duke of Newcastle to keep which of 
expedition, we hardly hoped to possess— | the two offices he should most desire; and 
and that at that seven miles’ distance they the Duke of Newéastle, with a commend- 
would be in want of food, of clothing, and jable ambition, as I think, replied that, 
of shelter, to such a degree that they | having exerted himse!f in fitting out a 
would perish at the rate of from ninety | very large expedition, he should, of course, 
to a hundred a day, I should have consider | like to remain at the head of the depart- 
ed such a prediction as utterly preposterous, | ment which should have the direction of 
and such a picture of the expedition asthe orders of that expedition and the ge- 
eutirely fanciful and absurd. We are all, neral management of the war. The Earl 
however, foreed to confess the notoriety of of Aberdeen consented to that arrange- 
that melancholy state of things. It was; ment, and I was a concurring party to the 
not, therefore, by denying the existence of | appointment. At the end of the Session, 
the evils that 1 could hope to induce this; the various Members of the Government, ° 
House to reject the proposition of the hon. | especially those who are Members of this 
and learned Gentleman. But, Sir, 1 had ; House, dispersed, as they usually do; and 
further to reflect that I was in a position | it appears to me that that dispersion, after 
hot to give a faint ‘‘ No”’ to the proposal | the excessive labours of this House, is so 
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necessary to the due performance of their | and a correspondence ensued between my 
duties, that no one, unless he is in*tharge | noble Friend at the head of the Govern- 
of very urgent duties, is to blame for re- | ment and myself, from which I shall be 
sorting for purposes of health to distant obliged to read some extracts in order to 
parts of the country. I was not in any | put the House in possession of the ground 
office which obliged me to take any part in | on which I came to the decision at which 
the conduct of the war; but, during my | I arrived on Tuesday evening last. The 
absence, there was scarcely a day in which | correspondence itself is long, and enters 
I did not both receive from, and write a | into the details of some personal matters 
letter to, my noble Friend the Secretary | it is quite unnecessary to quote ; but, as it 
of State for Foreign Affairs, with respect |is, I must request the House to listen to 
to the oecurrences that were daily taking | the representations which I thought it 
place. It has been said, that I went lec- | necessary to make, and to the answers I 
turing about the country at that time. received. I wished, if possible, to put the 
The truth is, an hon. Friend of mine, the matter in a light that would bear rather 
Member for Bristol (Mr. H. Berkeley), had | the air of a different official arrangement 
said, on the day this House separated for than any displacement of individuals. I, 
the holidays, that it would give great gra- | therefore, stated the question of the War 
tification to his friends at Bristol if I would | Department in two points of view—the 
attend the meeting of a literary society in | one as referring to an arrangement which 
that place; and the day was named be- | it was necessary to make, in consequence 
tween us. Then, when I was coming |of the pledge given to this House last 
from the north, and being at the house Session, that the whole of the War De- 
of my brother, he informed me that his | partment should be considered with a view 
neighbours in Bedford would be gratified | to arrangements which should provide for 
if I would attend a literary meeting in ' its efficiency ; and the other point of view, 
that town. I complied with these two | that which related to the carrying on of 
requests, which certainly did not exhaust | the war. With respect to the first point, 
much time, or call for much study with I said I thought it was of the utmost im- 
respect to what I had to say. I conceive, | portance that a person of the rank of Privy 
however, that, as President of the Council, | Councillor should hold office in this House, 
these meetings were not very alien from | upon whom should devolve the moving of 
the duty of promoting education. It has, | the War Estimates, and who should be an 
nevertheless, been cast on me as an impu- | authority able to answer the various diffi- 
tation that I attended to the request of | cult questions which it was to be foreseen 
these gentlemen. But, passing from that | would come before the House. I will not 
to a more important point, I have to state | trouble the House with any details on that 
that, having attended all the Cabinet Coun- | part of the subject; but I proposed that 
cils that met on the subject of the war, [| the office of Secretary of State for War 
wrote to my noble Friend (the Earl of | and the office of Secretary at War should 
Aberdeen) at the time that I supposed | be held by the same person. In a letter 
there would be Cabinet meetings—at the | addressed to the Earl of Aberdeen on the 
beginning of Octuber—that I should be | 17th of November, 1854, I said— 

ready to attend them whenever they met.| ,, From the other point of view the prospect is 
My noble Friend, in reply, informed me | equally clear. We are in the midst of a great 
that he should not return from Scotland | war. In order to carry on that war with effi- 
till the 14th of October, and on the 17th | ciency, either the Prime Minister must be con- 
of October a Cabinet Council was held, | stantly urging, greg rem gg Sg wr 

. P prepar: 8 ster F 

which I thought it my duty to ateend. \Zccag enough to ctntrel y*' Gepereninets. 
But in the course of that month, and from | Every objection of other Ministers—the plea of 
the beginning of the month of November, | foreign interests to be attended to, of naval pre- 
it struck me that a better administration | parations not yet complete, and a thousand others, 


of affairs relating to the war was required. pare og in ny — — of noe panei 
Ce e ° -q | must be forced to yield to the paramount neces- 
I made up my mind with considerable difti- | sity of carrying on the war with efficiency of each 


culty. I was loth to stir up any difference service, and completeness of means to the end in 
on a subject that affected, in some degree, | view. . . . . If, therefore, the first consi- 
the reputation of a colleague who had not | deration here presented lead to the conclusion 
long before assumed the office which he | Bat, the Secretary of State for the War Depart- 


. “ ment must be in the House of Commons, the lat- 
held ; but, still, I thought that duty impe- ! ter considerations point to the necessity of having 








ratively called upon me to state my views, | in that office a man who, from experience of mili- 
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tary details, from inherent vigour of mind, and 
from weight with the House of Commons, can be 
expected to guide the great operations of war 
with authority and success. There is only one 
person belonging to the Government who com- 
bines these advantages—my conclusion is, that 
before Parliament ineets Lord Palmerston should 
be entrusted with the Seals of the War Depart- 
ment.” 


That is the opinion | gave, confidentially, 
to the Earl of Aberdeen. Before I read 
the Karl of Aberdeen’s answer, I have to 
say that, the Earl of Aberdeen having re- 
quested some days to consider a matter of 
such importance, I wrote to him again on 
the 18th of November, stating that I con- 
curred in that delay, adding— 


‘¢ I wish, however, that before you decide you 
should show my letter to the Duke of Newcastle. 
It was my intention in writing the letter to avoid 
throwing any blame upon him. Indeed, I think 
he deserves very great credit for the exertions he 
has made. But he has not had the authority re- 
quisite for so great a spliere, and has not been 
able to do all that might have been done with 


larger powers of control.” 


To my letter Lord Aberdeen replied —mis- 
stating my proposition, I must say—that 
he could not acquiesce in the proposal I 
had made. On the 21st of November he 
writes thus— 


“Your proposal being founded on the supposed 
impropriety of Herbert moving the Estimates, 
and the consequent necessity of the Secretary of 
State for War being in the House of Commons, 
renders the removal of the Duke of Newcastle 
from his present office unavoidable. But, although 
you would regard this as the inevitable result of 
an official arrangement, it is not to be supposed 
that it would be considered in this light by the 
public, or, indeed, by any impartial person. The | 
dislocation of the Government would be so great, 
and the reason assigned for it apparentiy so in- 
adequate, that it could only be considered as a 
mode of substituting one man for another. Al- 
though you may be far from entertaining any 
such desire, the transaction could receive no other | 
interpretation. In justice to the Duke, I do not 
think that his colleagues, without very strong 
grounds, would wish to place him in such a 
position.” 


In the other parts of his letter the Earl of | 
Aberdeen states that he did not think any 
man would undertake the duties which I 
proposed should be undertaken by one per- 
son—namely, those of Secretary of State 
for the War Department, and, at the same 
time, Secretary at War. He considered it 
to be necessary that a Privy Councillor 
should be continued in the latter, and that | 
that office should be held in connection with 
the finances of the Army, independently | 


of the Secretary of State for the War | 
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ation well deserving of attention—that it 
might be desirable that hereafter some mi- 
litary chief, who might be a Member of 
the House of Lords, should have the office, 
and, therefore, it could not be always held 
by a Member of the House of Commons. 
I considered the various objections of the 


|Earl of Aberdeen, and on the 28th of 


November I wrote as follows— 


“T come, therefore, having cleared the ground 
of all these obstructions, to the real question, 
what are the requirements of the great war in 
which we are engaged ? Setting aside all histori- 
eal references, both on your part and mine, I 
think it is clear either that the Prime Minister 
must be himself the active and moving spirit of 


| the whole machine, or the Minister of War must 
‘ have delegated authority to control other depart- 


ments. Neither is the case under the present 
arrangement,” 


I went on to give some instances of errors 
that had been committed, I thought, owing 
to that want of power and control. I then 
said— 


“The Cabinet has, it is true, in its recent 
meetings, done much to repair omissions; but a 
Cabinet is a cumbrous and unwieldy instrument 
for carrying on war. It can furnish suggestions, 
or make a decision upon a measure submitted to 
it, but it cannot administer. What you want, 
therefore, I repeat, is a Minister of War of vigour 
and authority. As the welfare of the empire and 
the success of our present conflict are concerned, 
I have no seruple in saying so. Keep up, if you 
think right, as a temporary arrangement, a Secre- 
tary at War. Make it clear that it is temporary 
—that is to say, only to last till more complete 
consolidation can take place; but let Parliament 
and the country be assured that you have placed 
the conduct of the war in the hands of the fittest 
man who can be found for that duty.” 


In answer to this, I received a long letter 
from Lord Aberdeen, which I shall read to 
the House. It is dated November 30, 
1854, and is as follows :— 


“ After all, I think your letter plainly reduces 
the question to the simple issue of a personal pre- 
ference, and the substitution of one man for an- 
other. In answer to my suggestion that some con- 
sideration was due to the Duke on the part of his 
colleagues, you say that you understood the Ad- 
ministration was founded on the principle of doing 
what was best for the publie service, without re- 
gard to the self-love or even the acquired position 
of individuals. Undoubtedly this was the case ; 
and I fully agree in thinking that the Duke of 
Newcastle would be the last man to wish for any 
exception to this rule in his favour. But J must 
observe that at the formation of the Government 
no such office as the War Department was con-, 
templated ; and when, subsequently, the Colonial 
Office was divided, no objection whatever was 
made to the choice of the War Department by the 
Duke ; nor, as far as Iam aware up to this mo- 
ment, to his management of the office. Now, I 


Department. He stated also—a consider- | think you will admit that, although another per- 
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son might perhaps have been preferred on the | reported from time to time, that it was ex 


first constitution of an office, it is a very different 
thing to displace a man who has discharged its 
duties ably and honourably, merely in the belief 
that another might be found still more efficient. 
Undoubtedly, the public service must be the first 
object ; but, in the absence of any proved defect 
or alleged incapacity, I can see no sufficient rea- 
son for such a change, which, indeed, I think is 
forbidden by a sense of justice and good faith. . . 
. « On the whole, then, believing that any change 
like that proposed would be of doubtful advantage 
to the public, feeling very strongly that it would 
be an act of unfairness and injustice towards a 
colleague, and thinking, also, that all such changes, 
unless absolutely necessary, only tend to weaken 
a Government, I must repeat that I could not 
honestly recommend it to the Queen.” 

Lord Aberdeen spoke to me afterwards on 
this subject, and asked me when I intended 
to bring the question before the Cabinet ; 
and I, certainly after a good deal of hesi- 
tation, told him that, as he had said he 
could not honestly recommend that change 
to the Queen, and as I did not wish to do 
anything which might tend to disturb his 
Government and remove him from office, I 
should not press the matter further. I 
should say that my hesitation arose very 
much in consequence of the opinion of 
other high authorities, with whom I for 
years—during the whole of my political 
life perhaps—have been living in the 
closest intimacy, whe told me they thought 
the change unadvisable, and that it would 
weaken that which I meant to strengthen, 
and who therefore advised that I should 
not press it. Now, when I stand here to 
justify my resignation, and when I am told 
as I have been, that I have acted prema- 
turely, [ own that the doubt that presses 
on my mind is whether I ought not at that 
time to have brought the question of this 
change to an issue. But among those who 
urged me not to do so was the noble Lord 
himself, the Secretary of State for the 
Ilome Department, who at the time when 
the correspondence took place was absent, 
but to whom I afterwards read it. He 
urged me, considering the objection which 
had been made by Lord Aberdeen, not to 
press the matter any further. 

Sir, that being the case with respect to 
men, I had further to consider what was 
tle case with respect to measures. I have 
reminded the House that last year a pledge 
was given that a new arrangement would 
be made of the military departments, with 
the view of rendering them more efficient. 
I have had the honour of serving on two 
commissions having for their object the 
consolidation and improvement of those 
departments, Various commissions have 
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pedient that such a consolidation should be 
carried into effect. It is now, I think, 
twenty-two years since the first of them 
was appointed. At the commencement 
of the war, then, that which before had 
been expedient became urgent and neces- 
sary, and that consideration to which 
I have referred was due to the interests 
of the public and to the fulfilment of 
the engagements which had been enter- 
ed into with this House. The only 
change I was able to announce in the 
Session before Christmas was that the 
Commissariat was placed under the War 
Minister. With respect to any further 
change I heard no mention until a pro- 
posal was made in the Cabinet—I think on 
Saturday last. I reflected on that pro- 
posal, and I then went to my noble Friend 
at the head of the Government, and told 
him that, after considering the proposal, I 
thought it incomplete and inefficient ; I 
gave him also a paper containing my own 
views on the subject. This, the House 
will observe, was very lately ;\vut I had 
no reason to expect that my views 
would be adopted. 1 had therefore to con- 
sider, when I came to reflect upon the 
Tuesday evening on the course to be taken 
on the following Thursday, whether I could 
fairly and honestly say, ‘It is true that 
evils have arisen ; it is true that the brave 
men who fought at the Alma, at Inkerman, 
and at Balaklava, are perishing many of 
them from neglect; it is true that the 
heart of the whole of England throbs with 
anxicty and sympathy on this subject; 
but I can tell you that such arrangements 
have been made—that a man of such 
vigour and efficiency has taken the con- 
duct of the War Department, with such a 
consolidation of offices as to enable him to 
have the entire and instant control of the 
whole of the war offices, so that any sup- 
ply may be immediately furnished and 
any abuse instantly remedied.”’ I felt I 
could not honestly make such a declara- 
tion. I could not say, after what I had 
written—and I only mention this in pass- 
ing, because I think nobody will impute it 
as blame to my noble Friend Lord Aber- 
deen, as he had not taken an active part 
in the direction of the war—I could not 
say that there was a person with such 
power and control, and of sufficient energy 
of mind and acquaintance with details, at 
the head of the War Department. I could 
not say either that the arrangement which 
had been proposed on Saturday last—that 
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of the consolidation of the military depart- 
ments—had either been carried into effect 
or was in prospect in such a way that I 
could pledge the faith of Government to 
the efficiency of the arrangement. Well, 
feeling this—giving the matter the most 
painful attention — feeling also, as 1 
have already said, that I could give no 
faint nor faltering opposition to the propo- 
sition of the hon. and learned Member for 
Sheffield, and that I must get up, if I 
opposed it at all, and stand in the way of 
that which many would think might afford 


a remedy for those sufferings and distresses 
tony 


which had been complained of, or, at least, 
if it failed in doing that, might point out a 
way for their correction and remedy —feel- 
ing, too, that many Members of this House 
would look for an assurance on my part as 
that to which I have referred, and would 
act upon my assurance that such a provi- 
sion would be made—knowing that many 
did so honour me with their confidence, I 
felt that [ should be repaying that confi- 
dence with treachery if I gave an assurance 
of the kind, knowing it not to be justified 
by fact. Well, it appeared to me, no doubt, 
that the Members of the Government could 
hardly remain in otfice if such a Committee 
as the one proposed were appointed ; that 
it would not be, I will not say dignified, 
but that it would not be consistent with the 
practical good working of our institutions, 
that there should be a Minister sitting on 
that bench —the Ministerial bench — to 
govern the war, and that the military de- 
partments should be at the same time con- 
stantly overlooked and checked by a Com- 
mittee sitting upstairs; and that the 
Minister for War should have not only to 
consider what he was to do in order to 
provide for the urgent. necessities of the 
war, and to attend to applications for the 
requisitions which came from day to day, 
but should also have to consider the evi- 
dence to be adduced with respect to his 
conduct five or six months ago. Such a 
state of things could not be consistent with 
the efficiency of our administrative system. 
I, therefore, felt that I could eome only to 
one conclusion, and that as I could not re- 
sist inquiry, by giving the only assurances 
which I thought sufficient to prevent it, 
my duty was not to remain any longer a 


Member of the Government. It would be 
competent for others, if they thought either | 
that everything necessary had already been | 
done, or would be done, consistently to op- | 
pose the Motion for inquiry; but for my , 
own part I felt that I could not do so, sad 
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1 therefore wrote in very short terms, not 
quite accurately stating the terms of the 
Motion, a note to the following effect— 
“‘Chesham Place, Jan. 23, 1855. 

‘*My dear Lord Aberdeen—Mr. Roebuck has 
given notice of a Motion to inquire into the con- 
duct of the war. I do not see how this Motion is 
to be resisted ; but, as it involves a censure upon 
the War Departments, with which some of my 
colleagues are connected, my only course is to 
tender my resignation. 1, therefore, have to 
request you will lay my humble resignation of the 
office which I have the honour to hold before the 
Queen, with the expression of my gratitude for 
lier Majesty’s kindness for many years, 

‘*T remain, my dear Lord Aberdeen, 

“ Yours very truly, 
«J. Russe...” 

To that note I received no answer; but on 
the following evening my noble Friend in- 
formed me that he had been to Windsor 
with my resignation, and that Her Majesty 
had been pleased to accept it, with the 
gracious expression of her great concern in 
dving so. This, then, so far as this imme- 
diate statement is concerned, is my case 
with respect to my own conduct. Those 
Ministers who believe that they can sue- 
cessfully oppose inquiry—who believe that 
they are right in respect to what has been 
done and what is doing—will be perfectly 
justified in taking the part of opposing 
the Motion of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman. I should have been out of place 
in taking such a course. But, at the 
same time, I must say that I have heard 
that there is a rumour, and, I hope, a true 
one, that the arrangement which I pro- 
posed in my first letter, of the 17th of 
November, or rather in my subsequent 
letter, namely, that of placing the seals of 
the War Department in the hands of the 
noble Lord the Home Secretary, has been 


‘made. I shall greatly rejoice if that is 


the case, for 1 believe it will be of great 
benefit to the country that my noble Friend 
(Viscount Palmerston) should hold that 
office. I shall be glad to think that my 
retirement from office has in any way con- 
tributed to that change, and I believe it 
must in some way have contributed to it; 
for, otherwise, I have no doubt that my 
noble Friend (the Earl of Aberdeen), with 
the fairness and eandour which belong to 
him, and which I always found in him, 
would have answered the letter I have just 
read, by saying that circumstances had in 
some respect changed, and that that which 
he could not honestly recommend to the 
Queen in November he had thought neces- 
sary at the present time; and that, there- 
fore, my diffieulty in opposing the Motion 
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of inquiry might be in some degree less- 
ened, if not entirely removed. That can- 
not have been the case. This must have 
been a subsequent arrangement, and I 
shall be very glad if my retirement from 
the less important office, in the present 
conjuncture, of President of the Council 
could have led to the appointment to the 
War Department of my noble Friend the 
Home Seeretary, of whom I cannot speak 
in higher terms than I have already used 
in one of my letters. 

Having, Sir, stated thus much with re- 
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spect to my own position and the position | 


of the Government, I have not regularly 
any right to go further; but as, perhaps, 
I shall take no part in the debate on the 
Motion of the hon. and learned Member 
for Sheffield, and as it is not my inten- 
tion even to give a vote on the question, 
I may be permitted to say somewhat more 
in reference to the present state of pub- 
lie affairs. 1 should state, in the first 
place, that I believe that all parties in 
this House, without distinction—for I will 


make no distinction whatever—are anxious | 


that the war should be carried on, as the 


meeting at Leeds declared, by the most | 


vigorous measures, until we can obtain a 
just and honourable peace; and I repeat 
my opinion that those measures which are 
the most vigorous for the prosecution of 
the war, and those terms of peace which 
are most decidedly and unquestionably just 
and honourable, will meet with the most 
favour from all parties in this House. I 
thoroughly believe that if any triumph at- 
tends Her Majesty’s arms, those who are 
in opposition to the Earl of Aberdeen’s 
Government will as heartily rejoice in that 
triumph as those who have supported it. 
This, at least, gives great facilities to the 
Government at present for carrying on the 
war with success. What further I have to 
say is, that I do not think that the general 
aspect of affairs abroad at all warrants 
the depression which I see it has in some 
quarters produced. No doubt the accounts 
which we have received from our cawp be- 
fore Sebastopol are gloomy and disheart- 
ening; but, with respeet to the great ob- 
jects of the war in whieh we are engaged, 
{ believe that our prospects are by no 
means gloomy. When I spoke on a for- 
mer oceasion with reference to Austria, 
my language was most erroneously con- 
strued as depreciating the conduct and in- 
tentions of that Power. Now, I wish to 


give every credit and importance to that | 


which Austria has done. It is in con- 
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sequence of the large armaments she has 
made, the equipment of her Army to the 
extent of 500,000 men, the entrenchment 
and strengthening of points which were 
weak, and the raising of an enormous 
force of cavalry—it is in consequence of 
these preparations that the Emperor of 
Russia has abated much of his preten- 
sions, that he has been induced to con- 
sent to propositions which, in August last, 
he utterly rejected, and that he is now 
willing to consider whether or not he will 
make those concessions which are neces- 
sary for the purpose of procuring peace. 
We have, therefore, in a great degree 
/owing to the admirable ability, and, still 
more, the admirable patience, exhibited by 
| Lord Clarendon in his negotiations, ob- 
‘tained the advantage of Austria throwing 
‘her weight into negotiations, with the as- 
surance that if a peace, such as she thinks 
safe for Europe, cannot be obtained, she 
| will act in the field with the allies, bring- 
ing with her the aid of 500,000 men to 
'the armies now employed. We have, in 
the next place, to rely, without’ the small- 
est hesitation or doubt, on the fidelity 
of our ally the Emperor of the French, 
of whose good faith, besides all other 
actions and all other assurances, I saw 
and heard such proofs during my last 
residence in his capital, that I cannot 
have the slightest hesitation in assur- 
ing the House that the two countries of 
England and France will remain united 
to the end of this great struggle. Well, 
Sir, with these advantages I think we may 
hope to see one of two things—one, no 
doubt, more desirable than the other ; but 
the other, at the same time, an honour- 
able course, and one from which we should 
not shrink :—either the Emperor of Russia 
will make those concessions which will 
be just and honourable for England, for 
France, and for the safety of Europe ; or, 
if he should fail in making those conces- 
sions, that there will be such a force of 
European armies collected against him 
that final triumph must attend our arms. 
I could not help expressing this conviction 
on the present occasion; because I think 
that, whoever may be Minister, he may 
rely, first, on the patriotic zeal and loyalty 
of this House, and next on the unflinching 
alliance of the Emperor of the French, 
and, thirdly, on the assistance of the Em- 
peror of Austria, if honourable terms of 
peace cannot be obtained. 

Perhaps I may be permitted to say, as 
| I have now left the Earl of Aberdeen’s Go- 
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vernment, that I cannot refrain on this oc- 
casion from quoting the words of Sir Robert 
Peel, with respect to that noble Lord, and 
also from declaring that, in my opinion, they 
are fully justified. When Sir Robert Peel 
was leaving office he said — 


‘« My noble Friend has dared to avow that there 
is a moral obligation upon the Christian Minister 
of a Christian country to exhaust every effort for 
the maintenance of peace before incurring a risk, 
not to say the guilt of war. But while he has not 
shrunk from the manly avowal of that opinion, I 
will, in justice to him, add this—and it is per- 
fectly consistent with that opinion as to the moral 
obligation of maintaining peace, while peace can 
be maintained with honour—that there never was 
a Minister less inclined to sacrifice any essential 
interest, or to abate anything from the dignity 
and honour of this country, even for the purpose 
of securing that inestimable blessing.” 


I believe the opinion thus expressed by Sir 
Robert Peel to be perfectly just. My no- 
ble Friend entered into this war not until 
it was necessary ; and it was only a few 
days ago that I had a long conversation 
with him on the terms on which peace 
might be satisfactorily concluded ; and I 
must say I entirely concurred in all he 
said, and that I have the fullest reliance 
that he will not concur in any peace which 
is not just and honourable, and which would 
not be approved by the general opinion 
and feeling of this country. 

Perhaps I may also say a few words 
with respect to the Government I have 
left, and for joining which I have been 
often taunted. I cannot but say, Sir, 
that I look back to my association with 
many of the measures and acts of that 
Administration with great pride and satis- 
faction. I look back, above all, with the 
greatest pride and satisfaction to that 
speech of eloquence and wisdom delivered 
by my right hon. Friend the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer when proposing his finan- 
cial scheme two years ago, and in mainte- 
nance of what I believe to be the true 
principles of finance. It is a satisfaction 
to me to think that the splendour of that 
exhibition was so great as to shed some 
portion of its brilliancy on those who were 
his colleagues. I know, Sir, it was said, 
at the time when that Administration was 
formed, that those with whom I had always 
been connected—the Whig party—had 
not, in the distribution of power, that share 
of influence that properly belonged to them 
on account of their character, their abili- 
ties, and their numbers. It always ap- 
peared to me, before that period, that a 
very unjust notion had found its way into 
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the public mind to a very great extent— 
namely, that the Whig party was an ex- 
clusive party, and required all power and 
office for itself, and was not prepared to 
support any system of Administration in 
which it did not enjoy that monopoly. I 
must say I think that opinion is an unjust 
one, and that the conduct of the Whig 
party during the last two years fully justifies 
my opinion. I will venture to say that no set 
of men ever behaved with greater honour or 
more disinterested patriotism than those— 
I might say the whole—of the Whig party, 
who, during the whole of that period, have 
supported the Government of the Earl of 
Aberdeen. It is my pride, and it will ever 
be my pride to the last day of my life, to 
have belonged to a party which, as I con- 
ceive, upholds the true principles of free- 
dom and the just influence of the people ; 
and, whether in or out of office, it will be 
my constant endeavour to preserve the 
principles and to tread in the paths which 
the great Whig party have laid down for 
the guidance of their conduct. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, I ean- 
not allow the address of my noble Friend 
to pass without some observation on the 
part of [ler Majesty’s Government. I must, 
in the first place, assure my noble Friend 
and the House that nothing could be more 
painful to me, either officially or personally, 
than the step which my noble Friend 
thought it his duty to take in separating 
himself from the Government of which we 
were both Members. There have, no 
doubt, at particular times, been temporary 
differences between my noble Friend and 
myself, which may, for a time, have ap- 
peared to estrange us from each other ; 
but I can assure him and the Louse that 
those differences have passed away from 
my mind, and I know they have passed 
away from his ; and that whether we act 
together, or whether we are divided in 
politics, the high esteem which I feel for 
his high character and for his great abilities, 
and the deep friendship with which I am 
animated towards him, never can be af- 
fected either by the past, the present, or 
the future. Now, Sir, undoubtedly I must 
admit that every public man has a perfect 
right, without any impeachment on the 
part of any person, whenever he thinks 
his continuance in office cannot be recon- 
ciled with his opinions or his sense of duty,. 
to retire ;—however those from whom he se- 
parates may regret his loss, still, if he acts in 
the manner I have stated, he stands perfect- 
ly free from all reproach. Now, Sir, with 
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regard to the circumstances to which my | executive duties of that department. But, 
noble Friend has adverted, it is not for me | though my noble Friend might properly 
to say whether my noble Friend was right | and naturally have continued to entertain 
or wrong in acquiescing in the early part | an opinion that a change was necessary 
of last year in the appointment of the | with regard to the person who held the 
Duke of Newcastle as Secretary of State | office of | Secretary of State for War, yet I 
for the War Department; or in proposing | must venture humbly to submit to him that 
in November last that I should be substi-| that opinion ought to have been repeated 
tuted for the noble Duke in the discharge | to the noble Lord at the head of the Go- 
of the duties of that office. I was absent | vernment before the reassembling of Par- 
in Paris when the correspondence of which | liament after the Christmas adjournment. 
he has read a portion to the House took | Ile ought to have given him the oppor- 
place between himself and Lord Aberdeen; | tunity, ‘after consulting with the other Mem- 
but he has correctly stated that on my re-| bers ‘of the Government, of stating to him 
turn he communicated to me that eorrespon- | whether or not that proposal would be 
dence, and that on the question arising | accepted on his renewal of it. If, before 
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whether, in consequence of Lord Aberdeen | 
having declined to adopt his reeommenda- | 
tion, he should or should not deprive the 
Government of his services—that I then, | 
together with, I believe, every one of his | 
colleagues, urged and entreated him not | 
to quit the Government : in consequence, I | 
certainly thought it my duty to join with | 
my colleagues in earnestly requesting my 
noble Friend to continue to give the Go- 
vernment the benefit of bis services. Well, 
my noble Friend consented to do so ;—he | 
yielded to the recommendation of his col- 
leagues ; and from the time when that! 
correspondence closed—I think on the 3rd_ 
of December—to the period of his resigna- | 
tion, I am not aware that he ever reverted 
to the proposal which he had made to Lord 
Aberdeen. Now, Sir, I am quite ready | 
to admit that my noble Friend may have 
felt a difficulty in meeting such a Motion 
as that which stands for to-night in the 
name of my hon. and learned Friend the | 
Member for Sheffield. Entertaining as 
he did an opinion that a change ought to | 
be made in the War Department, my noble | 
Friend may have felt a difficulty in resist- | 
ing a Motion, the obvious intention of which | 
was to effect a change in that branch of 
the Administration ; but, at the same time, | 
1 think my noble Friend himself, in the | 
remarks which he made just now upon that 
Motion, has abundantly shown that, inde- | 
pendently of all personal considerations, | 
apart from all preference for one nn over 
another, there were grave constitutional 
objections to that Motion to have enabled 
him or any man to have opposed it upon 
that ground alone. My noble Friend has 
very properly said that it was impossible 
that a Committee of that sort, supervising, 
criticising, and superintending the daily 
transactions of the War Department, could 
coexist with the proper discharge of -~ 


Viscount Palmerston 


Parliament met, my noble Friend had said 
to my noble Friend at the head of the 
Government, ‘‘I, in common with all 
mankind, expect that when Parliament 
meets some motion will be made, either 
| inculpating the Government or requiring 
an explanation from them with regard to 
the conduct of the war’’—for, indeed, the 
conversation at every street corner, the 
leading articles in every newspaper, must 
have satisfied every one that such an event 
was to be looked for—if the noble Lord had 


| said, ‘* Such a motion appears to me, if not 


inevitable, at least highly probable, and I 
tell you beforehand that if it comes on I 
cannot resist it, unless such and such changes 
are made in the department which has the 
conduct of the war,’’ then the Government 
would have had the opportunity either of 
reconsidering the objections which had 
been urged to the noble Lord’s proposal, 
or of acquiescing in it at onee, if it had 
been thought fit to do so; or, if the same 
objections which had been made to it on a 
former occasion had prevailed, the Govern- 
ment would then have had the opportunity 
of determining whether they would éon- 
tinue in office after sustaining the loss of 
the noble Lord’s services, or whether they 
would deem that loss to be of such pre- 
eminent importance as to impose on them 
the necessity of surrendering their offices 
into the hands of Her Majesty, with a 
view to the formation of some other Go- 
vernment. A resignation at that time, 
and under those circumstances, might have 
happened without any~disparagement to 
any of the parties concerned. Ample time 
would have been given for arrangements 
of any kind—either for the remodelling of 
the existing Government, or for the forn ma- 
tion of a new one; and such a course of 
proceeding would have been in accordance 
with the ordinary practice of polities. But 
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the course taken by my noble Friend, I 
must venture humbly to submit to him, 

was not in correspondence with the usual 
practice of public men. It was one ealeu- 
lated inevitably to place the Government 
which he left in a position of embarrass- 
ment in which, at the hands of a colleague 
at least, they ought not to have been 
placed. But my noble Friend—not hav- 
ing while he was in the Cabinet made any 
distinet proposal, of which I am aware, for 
the better prosecution of the war, excepting 
that which had been rejected, and on the 
rejection of which he was entitled to say 
that he could not continue to be responsible 
for measures of which he disapproved —my 
noble Friend, I say, on Tuesday evening 
last, after having appeared in this House, 
and having given notice of Motions which 
he had to make in his capacity of Presi- 
dent of the Council on that very night, 
writes to the noble Earl at the head of the 
Government, and tenders his resignation 
upon the simple ground that he is unable to 
resist the Motion of the hon. and learned 
Member for Sheffield. If, as I have said 
before, my noble Friend’s resignation was 
founded upon the objection of the First 
Lord of the Treasury to adopt the change 
which he had proposed in the War Depart- 
ment, I think he would have done better 
to have repeated that reason in the letter 
in which he tendered his resignation. If 
my noble Friend had again laid his pro- 
posal hefore the noble Earl at the head of 
the Government, that would have given 
him the opportunity of reconsidering the 
proposal, and the reasons on which it was 
founded; and if he had again declined to 
adopt it, and my noble Friend had still 
continued of opinion that that was an 
essential and sine qué non change which 
he had proposed, then his resignation 
would have stood on grounds to which 
it appears to’ me nobody could in reason 
have taken any objection. But I must 
say that I think the noble Lord’s col- 
leagues are entitled, not only to feel regret 
at the loss of so eminent and so influential 
a Member of the Government and of this 
llouse, but they are entitled also to say 
that that loss occurred to them in a man- 


usual practice, they were not justified in 
expecting it to take place. Now, Sir, 


having said so much with respect to the | 


cireumstances under which my noble Friend 
tendered his resignation—the hasty and | 
precipitate way in “which it was announced | 
—and the grounds on which it was placed 
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—having stated that I think it was a de- 
parture from the ordinary practice, and 
was a course of which the Government 
have some right, I will hardly say to com- 
plain, but at least to say that it was a 
thing they were not justified in expecting 
~-having said thus much, I shall, upon 
that point, abstain from any further re- 
marks. I can assure my noble Friend 
that, in making that criticism upon the 
course which my noble Friend has pur- 
sued, he will consider that I do it from 
a strong sense of duty, and not from any - 
unfriendly feeling towards him. Sir, my 
noble Friend said, in the conclusion of his 
address, that his conviction is that, who- 
ever may be charged with the conduct of 
the war in future will feel it his duty, as 
far as he can, to conduct that war with 
vigour and energy, with a view to a suc- 
cessful result. Sir, undoubtedly I coneur 
in that conviction. Ler Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have felt it their duty, notwith- 
standing the great loss they have sustained 
in the secession of my noble Friend, not 
to run away from the Motion of the hon. 
and learned Member for Sheffield, which 
is to come on to-night. They have felt 
that it would have been a disgraceful flight 
if they had not resolved to meet that Mo- 
tion—standing with regard to it exactly in 
the same position which they did before, 
minus the services of my noble Friend, 
bat without any other change whatever. 
We present ourselves, therefore, to the 
House as we are to meet the Motion of 
the hon. and learned Member for Sheffield. 
If that Motion should be earried, of course, 
as the noble Lord has said, it is unneces- 
sary to say what the result will be. If in 
the course of the debate, reasons should 
be urged against the Motion of sufficient 
weight to induce the House to reject it, 
why then it will be for Her Majesty’s 
Government to consider what course they 
shall pursue with regard to the recomposi- 
tion of their own body. We present our- 
selves to-night as we stand; the future 
will depend upon the result of the debate. 
But again I say that, whoever may be the 
individual whose duty it will be to perform 


| the functions of the Minister of War, I am 
ner so unexpected that, according to the 


satisfied he will feel it his duty to act in 
the manner described by my noble Friend, 
and will consider that the war should be 
pursued, in accordance with the publi¢ 


feeling, with all the energy and vigour of 


which the Government is capable; and if 
so, like my noble Friend I am confident 
that the war will be conducted to a suc- 
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cessful issue. Sir, as my noble Friend 
said, we have not only in our aid the 
unanimous and enthusiastic feeling of the 
British nation, but we have also the cordial 
assistance and co-operation of our great 
ally the Emperor of the French and the 
French nation; and I must say that it is 
one of the most magnificent spectacles 
which history has ever presented to man- 
kind to see those two great nations uniting 
their efforts in a just and honourable cause. 
We have seen in former times great Powers 
united and co-operating for purposes of in- 
justice—for purposes of conquest, and for 
the destruction of the independence of na- 
tions; but this I will say is the first time 
in the history of mankind in which we 
have seen two great nations co-operating 
cordially and disinterestedly in the vindi- 
cation of a cause which is honourable to 
both; and I do feel the utmost confidence 
that, if the energies of this country are 
directed, in conjunction with those of the 
French nation, by a Government which 
knows the value of the instruments it 
possesses, and that duly appreciates the 
objects at which they aim—lI am confident 
that in that case my noble Friend will be 
a true prophet, and that the war will be 
conducted to that honourable and safe issue 
which will secure, not only the dignity and 
safety of the nation, but the independence 
and future liberty and peace of Europe. 


Army (Crimea)— 


ARMY (CRIMEA). 
THE CONDUCT OF THE WAR, AND CONDITION 
OF THE ARMY. 


Mr. ROEBUCK then rose to bring for- 
ward the Motion of which he had given 
notice— 

“ That a Select Committee be appointed to in- 
quire into the condition of our Army before Se- 
bastopol, and into the conduct of those Depart- 
ments of the Government whose duty it has been 
to minister to the wants of that Army”’— 
and said: Sir, in bringing forward the Mo- 
tion that stands on the paper in my name, 
I must, in the first place, beg the kind in- 
dulgence of the House to aid, in some de- 
gree, my physical inability. The question 
itself is so serious that it requires no 
apology. We have sent from this country 
an army the most unparalleled in its effi- 
ciency and in its numbers that ever left 
this coast; which has by its deeds not 
only maintained but enhanced the glory of 
its country ; and it now appears by the 
acknowledgment of the noble Lord the 
Member for the City of London this even- 
ing, that this army, by the neglect of the 
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Government at home, has been reduced to 
a condition that wrings the heart of the 
nation. Therefore, I say, Sir, when I con- 
sider the duties of this House— what they 
are and how they are to be employed—I 
think the question which I am about to 
submit to the House requires no apology. 
But, Sir, when I address myself to the 
question itself, I cannot but regret what 
has fallen from the noble Lord this even- 
ing. The noble Lord says that he was un- 
able, as a Minister of the Crown, to resist 
this Motion. He says that the House 
ought to exercise its inquisitorial duties 
with regard to this question; and in the 
same breath he says that he will not sup- 
port the Motion either by his speech or by 
his vote, thus neglecting that which, as a 
patriot, he ought to perform. He ought 
to forego private affections and personal 
regards, when he considers not only that 
an army of England is at stake, but also 
that the very safety of the coantry is in 
jeopardy. Deserted, then, by the noble 
Lord, but maintained, as I believe, by the 
inherent value of the question itself, I 
shall boldly address myself to that which I 
have to propose to the House. The ques- 
tion naturally divides itself into two parts 
—first, what is the condition of our army 
before Sebastopol? and, next, how has 
that condition been brought about? Now, 
Sir, it appears to me, as the noble Lord 
himself has confessed to-night, that about 
the condition of the army there cannot be 
two opinions. The troops are without 
shelter, without clothes, without food, and 
without ammunition. That is the condi- 
tion to which they have been reduced, as I 
believe, by the incapacity of those whose 
duty it was to minister to their wants. 
We have nothing before us to make us be- 
lieve that the position of the Government 
as regards the army is in the slightest de- 
gree changed. The incapacity that has 
brought about this result still continues to 
govern; therefore, all I have to do is to 
submit to this House that inquiry is re- 
quisite as to the causes that have brought 
about this state of misery in which the 
army now exists, and when I have done 
that I think I shall have done my duty to 
this House. Now, Sir, it may be thought 
necessary that I should say something as 
to the state of the army before Sebastopol. 
I beg, first of all, however, to say that 
with the military part of the question I 
have no concern. As to the expedition to 
the Crimea I am unable to judge. I am 
no soldier ; but as to the conduct of those 
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whose duty it was to minister to the wants 
of that army, when so placed, I think this 
House is able to judge, and, as a Member 
of this House, I think I am bound to pass 
a judgment on this matter. Now, Sir, the 
first question I have to inquire into is as 
to the number of soldiers before Sebas- 
topol. I think it is pretty well ascertained 
that we have sent from the shores of this 
country 54,000 soldiers, equipped as we 
have never equipped soldiers before, who 
have done all they could to support the 
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capacity at home and incapacity abroad — 
by ineapacity on the part of those whose 
duty it is to minister to that army’s wants. 
At the present moment, I am given to 
understand that the harbour of Balaklava 
is encumbered with stores—that a country 
which possesses means of transport beyond 
those of all the world, has been enabled, 
through the enthusiasm of the people, to 
lay on the shores of that harbour stores 
sufficient to maintain an army twice as 
large as that which now exists; but that 


honour and glory of this country. I want) nevertheless the soldiers are in want of 
to know what has become of these 54,000 | food, clothing, and shelter ;—that, having 
soldiers? It appears, from the best and | transported these stores 3,000 miles across 
most authentic accounts that we have at} the ocean, another seven miles intervene, 
present, that there are now not more than | and that, therefore, your forces are de- 
14,000 men actually in arms before Sebas- | prived of everything it requires for their 








topol, and of these 14,000 less than 5,000 | 
are in a state of health. I have now in} 
my hand a letter dated January 8, from 
Constantinople, the writer of which states | 
that, according to the best information he 
had been able to obtain, the effective force 
of the British before Sebastopol did not | 
exceed 14,000 men; that the artillery and 
engineers had diminished in a similar 
ratio; and that the cavalry had ceased | 
to exist as a force, the horses having 
been taken up for the transport of provi- | 
sions. The writer also says he is sure} 
that the British army will within two 
months be totally destroyed ; and, speak- | 
ing of a General who has been out there 
and has now returned, he states that, in 
accordance with his opinion and the opi- 
nions of those most likely to be well in- | 
formed, he is firmly persuaded that a great | 
disaster is about to befall the army before | 
Sebastopol. It appears, then, that 14,000 | 
men remain out of the whole 54,000. I 
want to know, Sir, what has become of 
the 40,000 troops who have disappeared | 
from the ranks of your army? This is a 
simple matter of figures, and if your force 
has been reduced from 54,000 to 14,000 
men, | repeat—and I am obliged to ask 
the question—what has become of these 
40,000 troops? [The hon. and learned 
Member paused, from evident physical 
weakness.] I fecl, Sir, that my strength 
is very inadequate to this task, but I still 
hope that the House will bear with me. | 
[Several hon. Members recommended the | 
hon. and learned Member to seat himself. } 
No, no; I will endeavour to proceed. The 
condition of the army being such as I 
have stated, my next inquiry is—how has 
that condition been brought about? My 
belief is, that it has been produced by in- 





maintenance as an army. How has this 
been oceasioned ? Why, first, by the in- 


| . - 
_ sufficiency of the provision made here when 


the army was sent to the Crimea; and, 
next, by the inefficiency of those to whom 
it was confided when it reached that coun- 
try. [lIlere the hon. and learned Gentle- 


,man was again unable to proceed.] I 


really, Sir, feel my strength so feeble that 
I cannot continue these remarks; and, in 
my present state, I shall at once move the 
Resolution which is in your hands, 

The Motion having been seconded; 
Question proposed— 

“That a Select Committee be appointed to 
inquire into the condition of our Army before 
Sebastopol, and into the conduct of those Depart- 
ments of the Government whose duty it has been 
to administer to the wants of that Army.” 


Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT: Sir, I 
have felt some hesitation in rising at this 
moment through witnessing that which, I 
am sure, has been the subject of pain to 
every one present—the physical infirmity 
under which my hon. and learned Friend 
was cumpelled to desist from his attempt 
to address the House in support of the 
Motion of which he has given notice. My 
hon. and learned Friend, I must say, was 
fully entitled to make that Motion, from 
the high position which he holds in this 
Hlouse, from the great talents by which he 
is distinguished, and likewise from the 
independence of character which has se- 
cured for him the respect and esteem of 
every Gentleman present. Sir, I still 
more regret the indisposition under which 
he labours, because it places me in a po- 
sition of some difficulty, inasmuch as there 
has been no charge made, no case sub- 
stantiated, or even attempted to be sub- 
stantiated, to which I might apply myself 
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to answer. Now, the statement which | we have pursued during a long period of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman made he | peace. I am not now speaking merely 
put upon a very simple issue. He says that of reductions effected in men or in votes 
there left the shores of this country one of of money, but of the destruction of the 
the largest and best appointed armies that very sources of our military power during 
England ever sent forth. He recites their the forty years’ peace which followed 1815; 
numbers, and he asks what has become of | and I think I can satisfy you in a very few 
those forces. Sir, let me say, in the first | words that we have had virtually no army 
place, that my hon. and learned Friend | during that time—that we have kept our 
fell into one inaccuracy in making this troops for the purposes of police at home 
statement, because he asks what has be-| and in our colonies rather than for pur- 
come of the whole number of men that | poses of defence abroad. We have, in- 
have gone out to the Crimea, as if they all | deed, maintained a certain number of men 
went out with the original expedition, and in a state of high discipline up to a certain 
overlooking the fact that many of them | extent of organisation, but not beyond it. 
have been sent out since then, and that | What I mean—if the House will pardon 
others have not yet arrived ; and, therefore, | me for noticing it—is simply this ;—Eng- 
arithmetically speaking, the difference be- ‘lishmen are people who can do .as well, 
tween 54,000, or the whole number sent | and, perhaps, one’s natural national vanity 
out, and the existing force, will not repre- | /leads one to think that they can do even 
sent the number who have fallen in battle | better, than any other persons, anything 
or perished by pestilence. Sir, I confess | whatever that they choose to practise :— 

that I approach this subject with unaffected | but, I ask, what is your English army ? 
feelings of pain. Iam not about to attempt | It is only a collection of regiments or 
or pretend to bolster up a case by reading | rather a number of regiments not collected. 
letters or extracts from letters, seeking to | The internal discipline of those regiments 
convey to the House impressions other | is certainly complete—you have in every 
than those that in my conscience I know | company and in every regiment a most 
to be correct. I do believe that exposure | perfect regimental system ;—but you have 
to suffering —exposure to an inclement ; nothing more:—and if you inquire into 
climate and to privations of all descriptions | the subject you will find that during the 
—has reduced the army under the com- | whole campaign, and in all the actions 
mand of Lord Raglan to a state that does | that have taken place, there has not been 
excite deep anxiety in the mind of every | the slightest sign of regimental disorgani- 
Englishman. But, Sir, so far as it de-|sation. On the contrary, it is admitted 
pends upon us, I might content myself by | on all hands that the relations between 
quoting the very observation which fell | the officers and the men—the affection be- 
from my hon. and learned Friend when he | tween them and the confidence the men 
said, ‘* You have transported to the shores | have shown in the courage and capacity of 
of Balaklava stores enough to feed and | their officers—have been most admirable, 
shelter twice the number of men that you/and could not be exceeded. Everything 
have sent out.’’ Sir, it may be asked—j of this kind has been as it should be; 
as I have no doubt it will be asked—what | but this has been wanting—that general 
is the reason why an army sent out, as/| organisation and aptitude of the whole 
the hon. and learned Gentleman described | army, which can be obtained only by prac- 
it, so fully equipped, should have fallen | tice ; and you have had no such practice. I 
in so short a period into a state arguing | say, then, in fact, that what you term the 
@ great want or great defect in the internal | English army has not been an army, but 
organisation, either of that army itself on|a number of regiments. Why, I ven- 
the spot, or in the departments charged | ture to say that there have been field 
with the administration at home? The | officers in command of regiments in the 
lengthened remarks I made the other day | Crimea who, until they went there—unless 
when I had to discuss this subject will, | they had been in India or becn quartered 
I trust, enable me to abridge, and even | in Dublin—never in their lives saw a bri- 
justify me in abridging, as much as pussi-| gade. What, then, | ask, ean you expect 
ble, the statement I have to offer to-| from such an army? You look for a per- 
night ;—but I stated then, and I state | feet regimental organisation, and you suc- 
now, my belief that the first cause to} ceed in finding it; but when you come 
which you must trace the disorganisatiun|to the staif I say, can you expect 
in that army is to be found in the system |! men who have not only never seen an 
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army in the field, but who have never seen 
two regiments brigaded together, to ex- 
hibit an acquaintance with the organisa- 
tion of an army? Can you expect men 
who are utterly unacquainted with the 
movements of such a force, and with the 
regulations required for its sustenance and 
movements—can you expect such persons 
to be Heaven-born administrators, who 
ean do not only what they have never 
practised, but what they never even saw 
done? This is a very important element 
in the consideration of the causes of the 
misfortunes which have occurred to our 
army abroad, 
sition of your army as regards the individual 
men. In England you have the highest de- 
gree of civilisation to be found in the world. 
As a matter of course, therefore, you have 
the minutest subdivision of labour; and, 
from the smallness of the country and the 
close proximity of different places, you 
have the most rapid communication be- 
tween your cities and towns and the coun. 
trv. Well, what is the result? Why, 
that the English peasant never does any- 
thing for himself, as is the case in less 
advanced states of society. Everything, 
in consequence of the great division of 
labour, and the great proximity of sup- 
ply of all kinds, is done for him—his 
house is built for him, his doors, his win- 
dows, his bedsteads are ready made to 
his hand, so is his dress and everything 
else he requires. There may be a few 
exceptional cases of the most remote dis- 
tricts of your empire, where a few of the 
peasantry may be found who build their 
own cabins and make their own clothes, 
shoes, and other articles in a primitive 
manner; but still, it cannot be denied that 
the great subdivision of labour conse- 
quent on high civilisation offers such facili- 
ties for every man getting everything done 
for him, that a man does not know how to 
turn if he is thrown upon his own resources 
and left to shift for himself, in the same 
way as the inhabitants of other countries 
can do. Treeollect an hon. Friend of mine 
opposite handing me, last autumn, a letter, 
with suggestions of great value relating to 
the clothing of the army to be sent to the 
Crimea, which the Government adopted 
without loss of time; and that letter con- 
cluded, I remember, with a remarkable 
sentence of warning, to the effect that 
when we had done all these things that 
he had recommended they would be 
almost valueless, for the men would 
suffer through not knowing how to avail 
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themselves of them. An army is a 
vast and complex machine, and I might 
refer you to the failures that occurred at 
the commencement of former wars in 
which England has been engaged from 
want of knowledge how to handle and 
divert that machine. 1 might also ask 
you to look at the successive reduc- 
tions which have been made by Parlia- 
ment in the strength of your force, 
and especially to the disembodiment of 
the militia after 1815—a measure which 
continued until this body was reconstituted, 
for the first time, in 1852. I might, fur- 
ther, point to the destruction of your 
waggon train—to the entire destruction of 
your staff abroad, and to the deterioration 
of many other useful branches of your 
army. All these things have been done, 
year by year, under the pressure of eco- 
nomy without there being a single attempt 
made—indeed, that was thought to be 
almost foreign to such a country as ours— 
to organise an army for any purpose in the 
field ; and the result is now before us. It 
will be useless to attempt to organise our 
army until we have undone many things 
that we have done since 1815. Well, Sir, 
a few years ago the nation was startled by 
the appearance of a letter from a great 
authority—the greatest military authority 
this country ever saw. The Duke of Wel- 
lington addressed his celebrated letter to 
Sir John Burgoyne, protesting against the 
defenceless state in which England was 
placed. Subsequently to this—and even 
prior to it—great efforts were made to in- 
crease the steam navy which we now pos- 
sess, the creation of which began some ten 
years ago, and an augmentation was like- 
wise made to our army; but, above all, 
the Government of Lord Derby restored 
that great source of military power—the 
militia—which had been lying dormant for 
so long a period. It must not be forgotten 
that since the last war, while we were re- 
ducing our military forces, our commerce 
and our wealth, and, consequently, our 
means of supporting our national establish- 
ments, were simultaneously increasing. 
We had, at the same time, a growing de- 
mand for the services of those establish- 
ments. Our colonies were rising into em- 
pires, Australia was fast becoming one of 
our most important possessions, and our 
dominion had extended in other parts of 
the globe scarcely less important. Now, 
that being so, I want to know if it is the 
opinion of hon. and learned Gentlemen 
that a war is a thing so simple that its 
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practice can be acquired without the least 
difficulty, and at a moment’s notice? Just 
look at the different occasions on which we 
have commenced war. I do not know of 
any instance in which England has been 
plunged into war in which she bas not 
met with reverses. But former cases 
differ from the present in this, that we 
have now to set against misfortunes of 
this description great military successes. 
If I were to read to the House the de- 
scription which the Duke of Welling. 
ton gave of the state of his army after the 
retreat from Burgos you would recognise 
complaints very similar in terms to those 
we now see in the public press; but the 
former complaints did not arise so soon 
after the beginning of the war, but at a 
period long subsequent to the breaking 
out of hostilities, and even after the army 
was guided by the greatest military genius 
of our country. Take a later case. When 
our expedition was sent into Afghanistan 
the mortality in the army was frightful. 
Again, the expedition that went under 
General Godwin into Burmah suffered from 
a rate of mortality amounting to 48 per 
cent. 
more favourable statement than [ can do 
regarding our army now in the East, be- 
cause I grieve to say that, since I was 
asked at the commencement of the Session 
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out some time back to inquire into the 
state of the medical department and hos- 
pitals, both at Constantinople and in the 
Crimea, and he puts the ease in this way. 
After describing the condition of affairs at 
the camp, he says, ** Your Government 
has sent out plenty of everything; they 
have sent it 3,000 miles; but the distance 
is 3,006; and the Jast six miles are more 
dificult than the first 3,000.’’ I believe 
this is a true representation of the state of 
things. You will ask me what is the 
cause of that deficiency? Well, in dis- 
cussing that point the House must make 
allowances for the great difficulties that had 
to be encountered there, as also for the 
circumstances that at this distance from 
the scene we cannot be fully informed of 
the real state of the case. We know that 
before the army left Varna there was a 
collection of animals amounting to about 
5,000 with the expedition. Since then 
the cavalry horses and many of the artil- 
lery horses have died from exposure to the 
cold and want of food, and this at a time 
when it was said that there was forage toa 
great amount in the harbour of Balaklava, 
at least so it is said. Now, I have an 
extract here pretty well describing what 
happened in the Crimea before a certain 
date. It states— 


“Before the middle of August there were in 


what number of our men had fallen by | the six regiments of English cavalry 1,000 men 
disease or the sword, the mortality has | 


nearly doubled, and the drain now going 
on in the army under Lord Raglan 
amounts, unfortunately, to nearly 14 per 
cent—and I grieve to say, that, as was 
indeed to be expected, that average of 
mortality has gone on increasing since the 
commencement of the war. I said I would 
not quote letters that I have received, 
stating that in some portions of the army 
there is a very different degree of efficiency, 
because there is a very different degree of 
comfort ; for I apprehend that every one in 
this House knows perfectly well that the 
sufferings of the men have been propor- 
tionate to the distance of their encamp- 
ment from that port which was described 
by the hon. and learned Gentleman as 
choked with stores, food, clothes, and the 
means of shelter, sufficient fur a body of 
troops twice their number; and that it has 
been not the want of those provisions or 
stores, but-the impossibility of moving them 
from Balaklava up to the camp, which has 
constituted the difficulty. I have received 


a letter from a gentleman who has been 
engaged on a commission which we sent 
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dismounted, and the horses of 700 others were un- 
serviceable. ‘The baggage animals died, the artil- 
lery cattle were scarcely able to drag the guns, 
and one-third of the reserve ammunition was 
given over to the Spaniards because the ammu- 
nition carts were required for the conveyances 
of the sick, the number of which daily increased.” 


This sentence applies strongly, I appre- 
hend, to Balaklava and Sebastopol, as it 
deseribes, especially in the description it 
gives of the destruction of horses, the 
impossibility of obtaining ammunition. It 
then goes on further to describe the state 
to which the Light Brigade had been re- 
duced— 


“ These troops (the Light Brigade), which only 
three weeks before had travelled sixty miles in a 
single march, were now with difficulty, and after 
many halts, able to reach the heights, although 
only four miles from the camp, and the sides of 
the mountain were covered with the carcases of 
many hundred animals who died in the effort.” 


The extract proeeeds— 

“The loss of the British army in September 
was considerable. Above 8,500 men had died of 
sickness or fallen into the enemy’s hands. 1,500 
horses had perished from want, exclusive of those 
lost in battle. To fill the cup of disaster, fever 
and diarrhoea, assailing bodies which fatigue and 
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bad nourishment had already predisposed to dis- 
ease, made frightful ravages. Dysentery, that 
scourge of armies, raged, and in a short time 
many thousand men died in the hospitals.” 


Now, all this was not written by Lord 
Raglan, detailing how his army was situated 
—it was written in the year 1809, to de- 
scribe the state of the British army after 
the battle of Talavera; and I quote it be- 
cause it tallies with singular exactness with 
the precise amount of our losses in each 
particular arm of our service now. It is, 
as I said before, difficult to see where the 
fault has originated. It is sometimes 
stated that we have ‘‘ the command of the 
seas’”’—that was the popular expression ; 
and it was said—‘t You might as easily 
supply your men before Sebastopol as you 
could supply them at home.’’ But when 
we talk of commanding the seas, we are 
apt to be rebuked by Him at whose breath 
the stormy wind arises, and we are visit- 
ed by the terrible calamity whieh befel 
our transports a short time ago. We 
have this further disadvantage as regards 
transports by sea, that we have almost 
exhausted our resources for conveying 
by steam the articles necessary for the 
sustenance of our army. I should like 
to state to the House—because it is, 
perhaps, scarcely aware of it — what 
amount of transport has been necessary to 
convey, not only our men, not only our 
horses, not only our ammunition, but the 
food, the provender, and military stores 
requisite for the maintenance of an army 
such as ours. And when it is said that 
certain departments of the Government 
have been slack and remiss in their mode 
of executing their duty, I think I owe it 
to the Admiralty to read this paper to 
show what an immense power has been 
put into exercise in order to convey this 
army and its stores to the Crimea. I find 
that from the 7th of February, 1854, to 
the 10th of December, 1854, and from 
the 11th of December, !854, to the 22nd 
of January, 1855, the Admiralty in their 
own ships or hired transports have con- 
veyed to the East—British troops from 
England, officers, 2,141; men, 54,224; 
horses, 5,408; provisions from England, 
29,261 tons, navy service; 18,897 tons, 
army service; 19,105 Ordnance stores; 
110,867 tons of coals ; 3,320 naval stores, 
and from Malta 7,180 tons. French troops 
from Marseilles and Toulon—officers, 556 ; 
men, 14,055; horses, 193; stores, 8,037. 
From Calais to the Baltie-—French troops 
—officers, 437; men, 12,888; horses, 21; 
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British stores, navy provisions, 9,346 tons ; 
Ordnance stores, 266 tons; naval stores, 
247 tons; coals, 47,907 tons; making a 
grand total of 3,154 officers, 81,167 men, 
5,622 horses, and 254,433 tons of provi- 
sions and stores. I have read this state- 
ment, for I deem it of importance that 
the House should know the description of 
duties exacted from this department, and 
to show the extent to which the Admiralty 
has been able to co-operate with the mili- 
tary departments in furnishing these ne- 
cessary supplies for the sustenance and 
strengthening of the army. I shall here- 
after have occasion to show the charges 
made with respect to these departments ; 
but I will now go back to the point from 
which I started, which was, that if the Go- 
vernment be asked who is to blame that 
the stores have not been removed from 
Balaklava to the camp—if we are expected 
to make random guesses in order to put 
on other men’s shoulders and to shift 
from ourselves, the blame and the burden 
which we ought to bear, you will be dis- 
appointed in your expectations; for the 
Government are determined to take no 
such course—they are determined to take 
upon themselves the whole responsibility. 
We have always acted on that determina- 
tion. We have written to the Commander 
in Chief, pointing out the failures which 
appear to have taken place, drawing his 
attention to circumstances which have 
been reported to us, and we have asked 
him to tell the Government with whom the 
blame lay. We have also desired him to 
use the supreme powers entrusted to him 
to displace those men who may have shown 
themselves incompetent, and to replace 
them by those acting under his eye, who 
have qualified themselves in the stern 
school of experience, and who may have 
given proofs of their administrative ability in 
those services in which their exertions are 
required, But it is not in the power of 
the Government, at this distance and with- 
out the information that is requisite, and 
it would be a cowardly and discreditable 
thing without they were certain of what 
they were saying or doing, to attempt to 
throw the blame on men who are absent— 
who after all may be accused unjustly, and 
who, at any rate, are now gallantly peril- 
ling their lives in the service of their 
country. , 

The hon. and learned Member for Shef- 
field has not quarrelled with the Government 
on a subject which last Session was the 
great subject of debate. Then, the com- 
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plaint was, that we had not sent out men in print, might deem either of them 
enough, that we had neglected to form a/ conclusive. So again, I was told the 
reserve; but I think those discussions | other day that the huts which were 
showed at least that the Government had | sent out had been sent without nails to 
sent out a considerable force, and had | nail them together. I thought this a 
formed a considerable reserve, which, how- | most extraordinary statement, but, be- 
ever, I admitted had ceased to be a re-! fore I could receive information on this 
serve, as it was sent to reinforce the main | from official quarters, a gentleman hap- 
body of the army, which is the object | pened to come into my room to whom I 
and use of a reserve. The difficulty now mentioned this, and he said that, as he 
arises to create a reserve, and the Govern- | was very curious to see the huts stowed, 
ment will ask for powers to form one, and | he went down to see them embarked, that 
I have no doubt but that they will receive | he had examined them with great curiosity, 
from this House every Vote necessary for; and that he was particularly struck, not 
that purpose. 1 wish to state that the | only with the frames into which they fitted, 
Government have no desire to conceal any | but also with the way in which every nail 
portion of their conduct, but they may and screw appeared to be sorted and 
have, and they have, strong reasons for arranged so as to be ready for its proper 
refusing to submit to this Vote; but any-' place. Yesterday I read a statement 
thing that the Government can produce in| with respect to the clothing sent out, in 
the way of information, which will show | which it was stated that it was the cus- 
what has or has not been done, the Go- tom to send out the coats without buttons, 
vernment are perfectly willing to produce. which were sent with them and sewn on 
My hor. Friend has given notice of what; by the soldiers; and the assertion was 
he desires shall be produced; but some made that the army in the Crimea had 
part of that information cannot be obtained been served with great coats without any 
because it does not exist; but everything | buttons on them. In answer to this, 
without prejudice to individuals that can in the first place, I am told that it is 
be got will be produced. I will add to not the custom to send out coats without 
those of which notice has been given, the buttons, and that the coats sent to the 
accounts of ammunition, of which there is' army in the Crimea were completed be- 
said not to have been a sufficiency, and fore they left England. I will not detain 
also those of food and elothing—I will add the House with a budget of these state- 
all these, for I think there exists in the! ments | have collected, but I mention these 
country a great delusion on these matters, | as specimens of the levity with which such 
and that it is imagined, because the army charges are made, and which have not the 
is not in possession of what it ought to be, | slightest foundation in fact. I have stated 
that these stores have not left the shores the intention of the Government to lay on 
of England. There are some of the state- | the table of the House the returns, for were 
ments which have been made so absurd I now to go into details as to how many 
that I should hope they almost carried thousand blankets and coats had been sup- 
their refutation with them. I read in a! plied, such a course would be wearisome to 
newspaper the other day a paragraph, | the House ; and | would much sooner pass 
headed, ‘*‘ How the Goverument provides | over these things and lay the necessary docu- 
ammunition,’ giving an account of the ments before the House, and they will then 
Laneaster guns, the shells of which, it! be able to judge of the truth of the state- 
was said, were so small that they would | ments of the insufficiency of the provisions 
not fit the bore, and there was so much | made by the Government. Sir, the noble 
** windage ’’ that it was impossible to fire! Lord who sits, I am sorry to say, behind 
with accuracy. I, by a great chance, ime (Lord J. Russell) has mentioned that 
met with another paragraph in a different | one cause of the determination at which he 
paper, headed, ‘* The Ordnance again,”’ | arrived of leaving this Government was this 
which stated that the shells sent by the —that the War Departments were not so 
Ordnance for the Lancaster guns were | modified, so consolidated, so brought under 
much too large, so that the men were | onc central authority as to be really effectual 
constantly engaged in filing down these | for the purpose of war. The noble Lord, 
shells, so that they might fit the bore and I think, objected to the humble individual 
be fired from the guns. Now, if these | who is now addressing you being charged 
statements were read by Gentlemen who | with certain of the duties attached to his 
could not read both, they, seeing them | office, such as the moving of the Army Es- 
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timates in this House; for he thought the 
office of the Secretary at War ought to be 
combined with that now held by the Secre- 
tary of State. The House will recollect 
that in the discussions which took place 
last Session I stated my views as to the 
manner in which these departments ought 
to be reorganised and consolidated ; and 
that at the same time | stated the opinion 
I entertained as to the position held by the 
Secretary at War. I stated then, what I 
think now, that the office ought not to be 
held by one who was a Cabinet Minister, 
but that his duties ought to be confined 
simply to the management of the financial 
details of the army. I stated also that at 
the moment the Government should be 
enabled to make arrangements by which 
those changes could be effected and these 
departments put on a better and sounder 
footing, I was not the man to stand in the 
way, and that I would readily and gladly 
give up the office I now hold. When the 
noble Lord, therefore, pressed this matter 
on the attention of the Earl of Aberdeen, 
I stated that I was perfectly willing to re- 
sign the office which I held, for 1 felt—an 
opinion which I had expressed, and which 
I still adhere to—that a change was 
necessary, and I felt that I ought to lose 
no time in redeeming the pledge which I 
had made. I consulted some of my col- 
leagues on this matter, and among others 
the noble Lord the Member for Tiverton 
(Viscount Palmerston), and I told him my 
feeling as to quitting the office I now hold 
in the Government—that many changes 
must be made in it, and the office 
must either be merged in another, or so 
altered that I could not with propriety 
hold it. The noble Lord gave me his 
opinion with great friendliness, and with 
sincerity, I believe, and said that the 
combination of the office of Secretary at 
War with that of the Secretary of War 
would impose so large an amount of busi- 
ness on the Secretary of State that it 
would be impossible that a single man 
could perform it, and he strongly urged 
that 1 should not take the course I contem- 
plated—that of placing my resignation in 
the hands of Lord Aberdeen. I cannot 


say that I have seen any reason to change | 


the opinion I stated as to the necessity of 
a complete remodelling of these War De- 
partments. You want some person to con- 
duct the finance of the army, another for 
the provisioning of the army, another for 
the arming of the army, and again, the 
commander-in-chief to maintain and con- 
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duct the business of the army ; these are 
the persons who in my opinion should form 
a Board, over which the Secretary of 
State, the chief Minister for the War De- 
partment, should preside, and from whom 
the others should receive instructions, and 
to whom they should make the suggestions 
they might have to offer respecting the 
carrying out of his recommendations, and 
to whom they should report the progress 
made in carrying out his will. 1 under- 
stand, speaking generally, that this was a 
view shared in by all the Members of the 
Government, and answers, with the differ- 
ence of the Financial Minister, to that re- 
commended by the Duke of Richmond. 
What you want in these departments is a 
division of labour, and to secure among the 
subordinates the complete subordination of 
all to one common head. It was with this 
view that the noble Duke the Secretary of 
State has for some time past been in the 
habit of having meetings of all the differ- 
ent heads of the departments—sitting to- 
gether to receive instructions, and to make 
suggestions—bringing any business which 
they had not the power singly to perform, 
and to receive instruction in the presence 
of each other, so that each might know 
exactly what the other was doing. The 
object of this was, that they should under- 
stand the object of the orders that were 
given, and should be enabled to combine 
all the means in their power to attain a 
common object. Unless that be done, 
there can be no unity of action. Minutes 
were taken at these meetings, copies of 
which were sent to the principal Members 
of the Government. At every fresh meet- 
ing the minutes of the last were read, and 
reports were made as to the progress of 
the works going forward nnder the admi- 
nistration. This was the germ of a Board 
which, in my opinion, should be formally 
constituted. The Government had come to 
the conclusion that such a Board should be 
formed. The noble Lord behind me (Lord 
J. Russell) says that he differed from 
me as to the constitution of this Board; 
but I did not know at the time, neither 
do I at this moment, the amount of 
the difference of opinion between us. 
I have mentioned this, because it has 
been alleged that the Government have 
not taken any steps towards the consolida- 
tion of the War Departments, and never - 
intended to take any. We stated that the 
Commissariat should be taken from the 
control of the Treasury, and placed under 
the control of the chief military authority ; 
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and that has been done. We stated that 
a Board ought to exist. of which the Se- 
eretary of State shonld be the head, with 
whom the subordinates should not have 
co-ordinate authority, but from whom they 
should take orders and execute them— 
orders taken in the presence one of the 
other, so as to produce combined action 
and real co-operation. Well, I must say 
there has been no want of subordination in 
these departments; but, on the contrary, 
they have all cheerfully recognised the 
authority of the Secretary of State, and 
have used their utmost efforts to secure 
the carrying out of his directions. It is 
said. however, that we have not been able 
to make the changes that are necessary for 
carrying on the war—that we have not 
been able to make practical changes. At 
the commencement of the operations last 
year, there were found to be very great 
difficulties—for instance, in the Ordnance 
there was experienced a very great diffi- 
culty in supplying a sufficient number of 
shells for the use of the army. There 
could not be got a sufficient number of 
shells for the work in hand; but an officer 
of artillery, of very great distinction, re- 
ceived instructions from the Secretary of 
State, and in the course of five weeks 
organised a factory entirely from his own 
resources, in which almost every part of 
the delicate operation of shell filling can 
be executed in a very short time. This 
experiment has demonstrated the exist- 
ence of an enormous power of creating 
fresh material of this description, and, 
positively at a saving to the country of 
30,0001. or 40,000/. a year. I mention 
this to show what can be done by an ener- 
getic application of the means at hand 
without cost to the country. Again, we 
had a waggon train to furm. It has been 
stated that a wagyon train did not exist 
till the latter end of the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s campaigns. He formed it himself. 
It lasted, gradually dwindling, down to 
1838. at which period it was finally extin- 
guished. I except a waggon train from 
the list of those establishments which 
should be kept up in a state of efticiency 
in time of peace. It is really of use only 
in time of war. You cannot have your 
regiments marching from place to place, 
with all their luggage following on trains 
of horses and arranged on pack saddles, 
while you have railways to convey them 
with all their luggage to the place of 
their destination, with great speed and 
without any trouble. I am not making 
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any charge for the abolition of that system 
in time of peace, but it requires a long 
time to get things back into a thoroughly- 
organised state. To make that train 
etfective for its purpose there is requisite a 
great number of baggage animals, such as 
are not readily to be found on the shores of 
the Crimea. It was the duty of the Com- 
missariat to provide it, but they were un- 
able to discharge the duty efficiently. 
The Government, however, felt the ne- 
cessity of themselves providing a baggage 
corps, and commenced buying animals 
not only along the coasts of the South of 
France, but in Spain, Tunis, Egypt, and 
wherever they are likely to find horses or 
mules adapted to the purpose. The Duke 
of Newcastle has organised and is now 
sending out a train composed of a sufficient 
number of everything requisite for the 
exigencies of the case; and I am glad to 
see from the papers that. there have already 
been some fresh arrivals of baggage ani- 
mals at Balaklava. When this establish- 
ment shall have been put upon a proper 
footing, by an experienced officer who per- 
formed the same duty under Sir Charles 
Napier, I think we shall find it is not pos- 
sible for an army to fall into the state in 
which our army was a few weeks ago. 
The Commissariat there, in my opinion, is 
overburdened by its work; it ought to be 
confined to the providing of provisions, 
and ought certainly not to have any- 
thing to do with the transport service also. 
The Duke of Neweastle has also esta- 
blished a staff corps for the purpose of 
providing a police for the army. This was 
sent out some time ago. fle is en- 
gaged in forming a hospital staff, which 
will, I believe, be the means of re- 
dressing one of the most crying grievances 
of the army, by supplying the want of 
& permanent staff attached to the hos- 
pitals, instead of trusting to chance men 
and convalescents passing through the hos- 
pitals. It is impossible for anything to be 
worse than the system that has hitherto 
been pursued in this respect; I trust that 
by adopting a sounder one, copied from 
that of our allies, our hospitals will be 
placed in a more efficient state than they 
have ever yet been. Again, there are 
allegations that the naval transport corps 
has been numerically insufficient for the 
transaction of the business required of 
them, without being subjected to a strain 
which ought not to be put upon that ser- 
vice. My right hon. Friend the first Lord 
of the Admiralty will, on a future occasion, 
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explain the alterations intended to be made, 
in order to produce an efficient transport 
service, and to enable them to grasp a 
business as comprehensive as that which 
has of late been thrust upon them. Again, 
I may state that the moment it came to 


the knowledge of the Government that 
errors had taken place in the way of stow- ; 


ing the ships—by the overcrowding of one 
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'a Government which would submit to such 
an inquiry—what would be the effect of 
the appointment of the Committee upon 
those departments, and what would be its 
ultimate effect upon that army, whose 
‘safety, of course, is the object of the 
efforts of these departments, and the ulti- 
mate object of the Motion? I apprehend 
that if you refer to the Committee the 


ship and then shifting the cargo to another inquiry of how those departments are to be 
—a Committee was appointed to examine remodelled and consolidated, how they are 
into the cause, to trace out the delinquen- | to meet and how to deliberate, and how 
cies, and to lay down aclear and simple sys- | their authority is to be made subservient 
tem by which the recurrence of these errors | to one supreme authority, the Government 
would be prevented. Iu the same way, must, until the Committee have decided 
when, in last autumn, the Government re- what they will recommend, abstain in the 
ceived accounts showing the insufficiency of | meanwhile from carrying into effect their 
the medical arrangements, they sent out a | own measures for that very purpose, and 
Commission to inquire into the causes of the | wait until some blue book comes out in 
alleged inefficiency ; but they did not intrust | August, to the recommendations of which 
this to medical men only. They thought it | they ean give practical effect. How will 
necessary, in order to secure the most) the Committee get at their information ? 
searching investigation, to attach to the| Will they examine the men charged with 
Commission a gentleman independent of the | the execution of the measures into which 
medical profession, and who could have no they are inquiring, or will they have to 
interest in screening its errors; uncon-!| get the opinions of those men at second 
nected also with the Government or with | hand? The Members of the Government 
any department of the Government, and | are, at this moment, more conversant than 
who should, therefore, have no interest in| a Committee can be with the deficiencies 
screening its shortcomings. They received | of the machinery they have been called 
instructions to probe the matter to the|on to work; they know its weak places, 





bottom, to obtain the truth and to ex- 
pose it without mercy. At the same time 
they received instructions, in order that 
no precious time might be lost, to report 
as they went on—to make every practical 
suggestion they deemed it desirable to 
adopt; and instructions were given also to 
the heads of the hospitals at Scutari, and 
to Lord Raglan, to adopt such suggestions 
on hearing the reasons on which they were 
founded. I hope shortly to lay the results 
of these inquiries before the House; and, 
what is of more importance, the steps 
taken in consequence of them. 

Sir, I have now stated, I fear at some 


| partments themselves ? 


they know what are the remedies that 
should be applied, they have a clear object 
in view, and they are ready to carry it 
out; but a Committee must hear evidence 
and counter-evidence, must sift that evi- 
| dence backwards and forwards, and, after 
a long delay, must come probably to the 
same conclusions as her Majesty’s Govern- 
/ment have already arrived at, having in- 
terposed the delay of a whole Session for 
the purpose of doing by their authority what 
ought to be done by the authority of the 
;Government. But what, I ask again, will 
|be the effect of the inquiry upon the de- 
We know what it 





length, details which must be wearisome | is to subject the conduct of any depart- 


to the House; but, having done so, com- 
pressing what I had to say upon details as 
much as I could, I wish to ask the House 
what is its intention with regard to the 
Motion before it? Do you propose to 
refer to a Committee upstairs of fifteen 
Gentlemen no less a subject of considera- 
tion than the condition of the army before 
Sebastopol, and the conduct of the depart- 
ments at home who have the management 
of that army? I will take the last case 


first, and I ask, supposing you carried this 
Motion—supposing there was to be found 


ment to a Committee. The head of that 
department, with other members of the 
Government in this House, must attend the 
Committee to conduct his defence. And I 


| ae to know what time would be left to 


the Members of the Government to admi- 
nister the army, to carry on the measures 
necessary for the prosecution of the War, 
if their time is to be spent day after day | 
in a Committee room of the House of Com- 
mons, answering questions, producing re- 
turns, and endeavouring to defend them- 
selves from the attacks made against them 
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in the Committee. For all purposes of 
action, the Government would be simply 
paralysed during the time the inquiry 
lasted, What would be its effect upon the 
army, into whose condition you intend to 
inquire ? and how do you intend to conduct 
that inquiry? Do you intend to send Com- 
missioners to the Crimea to inquire into 
the conduct of the Commander in Chief, 
like those which the Directory sent to 
General Dumouriez, or to send out Com- 
missioners such as were sent by the Dutch 
Senate to worry and impede the Duke of 
Marlborough? You will not do that. Then, 
do you intend to bring home officers from 
Sebastopol to give accounts to the Com- 
mittee of the condition of the army ? 
Those are the duties of the Commander in 
Chief and of the Executive Government. 
If the Commander in Chief is incapable of 
performing them he ought to be recalled ; 
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and if the Government are convinced of | 


his incapacity they are guilty of a crime 
in not recalling him ; but they would also 
be guilty of a crime if they jumped at the 
conclusion of his incapacity without evi- 
dence and without proof, and disgust 
the army by committing a gross injustice 
and sacrificing a man for the unworthy 
purpose of placing on his shoulders the 
blame that the House of Commons wished 
to place on the shoulders of the Govern- 
ment. There may have been Governments 
who have shielded themselves under pro- 
ceedings like that, but this Government is 
not capable of such conduct, and, if it 
were, I for one would not remain a Mem- 
ber of it for one hour. If you intend to 
earry this motion, you intend to paralyse 
the action of the Government at home and 
of the army abroad, for it is impossible for 
a Commander in Chief and his officers to 
act freely when they know that there is a 
jury sitting on their every action, and that 
there are witnesses whom they have not 
the means of answering misrepresenting 
their conduct. Yon will also inspire the 
army with distrust of their commander, so 
that, in whatever way you put it, the in- 
quiry is objectionable, because either you 
will fail in getting your information, or, if 
you get it, you will do so at the expense of 
the efficiency of the army. I cannot con- 
ceive by what arguments you can justify 
this Motion. You may say,—here is a 
ease of disaster, of great sickness and 
mortality in the army, and we think the 
Government are to blame for it; but if 
that is what you think, the Government 
are the persons who ought to bear the pun- 
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ishment. You cannot mean to inquire into 
the mode of conducting the business of a 
department, or to enter into a pedantic 
disquisition as to the duties of this or that 
office ; for, depend upon it, you must look 
not so much to the form of the office as to 
the energy and will of the man who holds 
it. It is your duty, if you entertain the 
opinion that a Government has not adminis- 
tered its duties as it ought to have done— 
not to institute inquiries which may be 
prolonged to the dog-days—but fearlessly 
to say, ‘‘ You, the men conducting this 
War, are unfit for your posts ; you are con- 
ducting it in a manner discreditable to 
yourselves, and, what is much more impor- 
tant, destructive to the best interests of 
the country ; we will, therefore, put you 
out of the Government, and we will sub- 
stitute for you those in whose capacity and 
integrity we have more confidence.”” Iam 
perfectly willing to abide by that test ; 
but I ask the House, if they have made up 
their minds to take that course, to avow it 
manfully, and at once. There is no dis- 
guising the fact that this Government has 
been for a long period a Government exist- 
ing without what may be termed genuine 
Parliamentary support; it has, conse- 
quently, been subjected to constant defeats 
upon cross motions of every description, 
and, no doubt, its strength and efficiency 
have been greatly impaired by such pro- 
ceedings. The Government has also been 
exposed to much obloquy and calumny. 
Some people have said it should despise 
obloquy and calumny, but, however the 
calumniator may be despised, no Govern- 
ment in a country like this can afford to 
despise the calumny. With constant repe- 
tition it has its effect upon the estimation 
of the character of public men, as this 
Government has found by that course 
which has been recklessly and unscru- 
pulously pursued. But the Government 
now stands in a situation much more pre- 
carious than it did. We cannot deny that 
a Government already weak has received a 
heavy blow by the secession from its ranks 
of a man whose talents, character, and an- 
tecedents, make him in every way the first 
man in this House, and give him a per- 
sonal influence over it that no one else pos- 
sesses. I lament that secession for the 
sake of the Government, for the sake of 
the public service ; and I hope the noble 
Lord, who has treated me since I have 
been his colleague with a confidence and 
kindness I shall ever gratefully recollect, 
will pardon me for saying that I regret his 
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secession for his own sake; also I do not 
think that this is a moment when any ser- 
vant of the Crown ought to leave the 
public service, the emergency being so 
serious ; but I feei the full weight of the 
loss of the noble Lord, and on account of 
that loss, I think i am entitled to ask the 
House, above all things, for a plain, rapid, 
and intelligible decision as to ourselves. 
You have negotiations of the greatest 
importance pending—you have a state 
of things in the Crimea requiring 
constant and daily action— you  re- 
quire both for the negotiations and for the 
purpose of carrying on the war measures 
to be at once directed and carried into 
effect ; and the suspension of all the func- 
tions of the Government which necessarily 
takes place when its existence is staked 
on a vote of the House of Commons, of 
which no one can say what will be the re- 
sult, is most fatal to the public service. 
What I ask is, a decision at once and in 
plain language upon this point. It is in- 
different to me in what shape it comes ; but 
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opinions with regard to the future of that 
army more gloomy than necessary; but it 
is essential for that army and for the in- 
terests of the country, that a speedy and 
distinct decision should be taken as to the 
stability or the termination of the Govern- 
ment which now holds the reins of power— 
a Government which will not hold them at 
all if they cannot hold them effectually. I 
say, Sir, it is time that the House of Com- 
mons should decide upon this point. We 
are ready to abide by their decision ; but, 
I say again, let that decision be plain and 
intelligible, and, above al! things, let it be 
speedy. 

Mr. H. DRUMMOND: The right hon. 
Gentleman shall understand, at least from 
me, plainly and intelligibly, that I do im- 
pute it to the gross incompetence of some 
man or men that an event has occurred 
without a parallel in history —that an 
army, three times victorious, has been 
left to perish—to be utterly destroyed— 
by the incompetence of those whose duty 
it was to have supported it. The right 








I should regret to see it in such a moment | hon. Gentleman says, ‘‘ Come forward and 
as this carried, for I do not want a prece- | make your charge;” but how can we do 
dent to be set for transferring to Commit- | that until we have got information? The 


tees upstairs the functions and prerogatives | whole country is in wrath with somebody, 


of the Crown, and I wish the Executive to | but no one seems to know who that some- 
be respected by this House, as well as to body should be. That is the plain question 


see it respect the decisions of the House. 
Rach has its own peculiar functions, and 


neither can encroach upon the other with- | 


out danger to the State. I hope the House 
will consider well the course it is about to 
pursue. There are great perils surround- 
ing this country—it is a moment of breath- 
less anxiety—and it does become the Se- 
nate of the nation clearly to express its in- 


‘we want to have answered—we want to 
_know who it is that is responsible for re- 
sults that have excited general wrath and 
indignation. And is this wrath confined 
to one party, or is there not a burst of 
indignation from one end of the kingdom 
to the other? Is it not re-echoed from 
\Germany and from France? Is it not 
‘asked in all their papers, what can the 


tention as to what men it will intrust with English Government be composed of ? 
the management of the difficult and delicate | Was ever such cruelty exhibited towards 
affairs that are now in progress. |men as that with which they have treat- 

Sir, with these feelings, I express my! ed their army? I should have thought 
intention of voting against the Motion of | the right hon. Gentlemen themselves would 
the hon. and learned Gentleman. I have! be the very first to thank us for coming 
endeavoured, as shortly as I could, to vin- | forward and asking for information. I am 
dicate the Government from the charge | not content to throw the blame on a Go- 
that has been made—the charge of having | vernment. I can understand that it is 
knowingly and, as it were, with their eyes | very decent and proper and right for all 
open suffered our gallant army to perish. | the Gentlemen sitting there to put them- 
I have even, by the last mail, received ac- selves forward in order to screen their 
counts of a re-distribution of ground, by | colleagues; but it is not satisfactory to us. 
which the work and labour to be borne by | Does any one mean to say that it is the 
our soldiers will be much decreased, and | fault of the right hon. Gentleman that the 
of the arrival of baggage animals, which, I | army is starving? No; but it is the fault: 
trust, may facilitate the carrying up to|of the Government. Does any one say 
our army of the clothes and provisions and | that it is the fault of the noble Lord ? 
shelter necessary for its very existence. I| No; but it is that of the Government. It 
do not wish to impress upon the House| is the Government in their collective ca4 
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pacity that is blamed; and the disasters 
are attributed to the fault of the Govern- 
ment because the right men who are really 
to be blamed cannot be known. Why did 
the noble Lord retire? Because he has 
not yet been able satisfactorily to ascertain 
upon whom the fault rests. The right hon. 
Gentleman has not disclosed with whom it 
is that the fault rests; he has completely 
evaded that question. I, for my part, 
have arrived at the conclusion that there 
are certain persons directly responsible 
for the mistakes that have been committed ; 
who they are I cannot tell, and I wish to 
be informed on that point. I do not charge 
the right hon. Gentleman with the faults 
that have been committed-—his printed 
speech completely exonerated himself—it 
was too clever by half. It showed him to be 
a very eloquent man. 
art, the sister of poetry and painting, and 
there is a strong family likeness. The con- 
sequence was, that when we got the speech 
in plain black and white before us, many 
things appeared very different to what they 
were before they had been translated. 
There was no doubt as to the propriety 
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ject, for I think that if there had been 
sense enough in the Government to leave 
the whole to the management of a private 
commercial concern, they would have got 
over this wonderful seven miles. There is 
no doubt that my right hon. Friend has 
fully discharged his duty, that he has sent 
out articles liberally and lavishly, and that 
we shall have to pay a lavish bill for them ; 
but the persons for whom we bought, and 
to whom we sent them, never got them— 
that is the point. The Duke of Newcastle 
refused to allow officers of cavalry regi- 
ments to take their bat horses, because 
** Colonel Kinloch was gone to buy mules 
in Spain.” Well, Colonel Kinloch did 
buy mules in Spain. I believe that, for 
three months after they were bought, they 
remained in Spain, and I do not know 
whether they have ever been sent out at 


all. The inquiry we wish to make is as to 


how these things came about. How was 


‘it, again, that the Commander in Chief 
| did not give the Duke of Neweastle a hint 


of sending troops to Varna, for the assist- | 


ance, as was said, of ‘*the Turks and civi- 
lisation,’’ although how the two got to- 
gether I know not. [A laugh.] Varna 
lies on the road from Russia to Constaunti- 
nople, and it was very natural to plant an 
army there; but, to my infinite astonish- 
ment, I found, after the army had arrived 
there, that one of the essentials of an army 
—namely, a waggon train, had been wholly 
forgotten; and it now turns out that the 
Duke of Neweastle, having sent the army 
there in September—having always in- 
tended to send it there—just discovered 
—three weeks ago—that a waggon train 
was necessary, and accordingly telegraphed 
to Colonel M‘Murdo to come over, who, I 
believe, remained here for three weeks. 

Mr. S. HERBERT said, a waggon train 
did exist, but it was under the Commis- 
sariat until the alteration to which the hon. 
Gentleman referred had been made. 

Mr. H. DRUMMOND: The army re- 
mained for a considerable time in that un- 
healthy place Varna, no one knows why. 
Sending an army without a waggon train 
is like sending a ship to sea without masts 
or steam. An army is not merely a col- 


lection of regiments, but consists of various 

branches, cavalry, infantry, artillery, and 

the Commissariat. But I am not going to 

enter into the military question ; I shall take 

the vulgarest-looking view of the whole sub- 
Mr. H. Drummond 


that he had forgotten the waggon train ? 
Does the Duke of Newcastle ever go to a 
friend’s to dinner by railway ? If so, does 
he not ascertain before he arrives at the 


station whether his friend will send his 


carriage to carry him the odd two miles to 
his house. If not, that two miles may 
lose him his dinner in the same way that 
the odd seven miles in the Crimea have 
lost the army their dinner. But this is 
still more remarkable. Only last spring 
Lord Hardinge issued an order direeting 
each man to carry in his kit three pounds 
and a half less than before, promising that 
that three pounds and a half should be 
earried at the public expense. Could not 
Lord Hardinge have asked the Duke 
of Newcastle whether he had any means 
of carrying these baggages? We may 
remember, too, the debates in the House 


|of Lords, in which Lord Ellenborough 


distinctly alluded to this question of wag- 
gon trains, and pointed out either their 
distance from the scene of action or their 
inefficiency. But I now pass on to the 
most extraordinary thing. I lost sight of 
the army for a time, when on a sudden I 
found that it had left Varna and gone to 
the Crimea. What appeared so extraor- 
dinary to me was, the war being under- 
taken for the defence of Turkey, that Her 
Majesty, this House, and the whole coun- 
try, should think that the defence of Tur- 
key and the invasion of the territory of 
Russia was one and the same thing. This 
invasion of Russia was the more inexplica- 
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ble, because at the end of the last war the 
Government desired the Duke of Welling- 
ton to draw up a statement upon the mili- 
tary power of Russia, its power of aggres- 
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sion upon Europe, and its means of de- 


fence. The Duke did so, and we never 
heard or thought more of it until he came 
into office many years afterwards, when he 
found that the Governments of Austria, 
Bavaria, and Prussia had obtained the 
same kind of information, and the three 
reports were lying in some office in this 
country. They all agreed upon this puint, 
that however Russia might bluster she 
could do nothing in the way of attacking 
the rest of Europe; but that all the 
other Powers of Europe would perish in 
an attempt to attack Russia. This ap- 
peared to me a very strong reason against 
our proceeding as we did. But it is still 
more unaccountable that the army should 
have been sent into the Crimea without 
any of the necessary information. The 
right hon. Gentleman said the other night 
that Lord Raglan had been directed to 
procure the best information. They had 
written to Lord Raglan to procure inform- 
ation! Why, it appears to me that the 
instructions issued to Lord Raglan some- 
what resemble the Chinese proclamation— 
‘* Sound the gongs, and drive the barba- 
rians into the sea.”’ Writing to Lord 
Raglan did not give him the information 
he wanted. Why did you not make our 
Ambassador at Constantinople procure that 
information for you before you went to the 
Crimea? My right hon. Friend has alluded 
to a letter that I troubled him with ; but 
I also forwarded him a letter relative to a 
person who was thoroughly master of all 
the languages necessary for the purpose, 
and who offered his services to the Govern- 
ment to procure information for them. The 
right hon. Gentleman gave me a civil an- 
swer, and the person was not employed. 
I know that Lord Stratford was asked for 
this information ‘in 1853, and that a rela- 
tion of mine was sent to Lord Stratford, 
and recommended to him a person who 
spoke the whole of the languages of the 
country. Lerd Stratford was implored to 
send this person to the Crimea to obtain 
information. Instead of which, the army 
was sent with no knowledge either of the 
fortifications or the country, the force in 
the town of Sebastopol itself, or the Rus- 
siin force in the Crimea. I say this was a 
most rash and ill-considered proceeding, 
and that the thing wanted was the inform- 
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to take measures to obtain. It is all very 
fine now to talk about despising calumny. 
The only doubt 1 have is, whether there 
has not been too much leaning on the part 
of the Government to the direction of the 
newspapers, and whether, if it had not 
been for the newspapers, that expedition 
to Sebastopol would ever have been sent. 


' You did not know, as I have said, the na- 


ture of the soil, the extent of the fortifica- 
tions, the number of men in the place, nor 
the disposition of the inhabitants; and so ill- 
informed have you been, and so ill-informed 
has Lord Raglan been, that while the Ger- 
man newspapers—no doubt instructed by 
the Russian Ministers in those States— 
have from time to time published state- 
ments detailing the number of reinforce- 
ments sent by the Emperor of Russia into 
the Crimea, Lord Raglan had no know- 
ledge whatever of the arrival of those rein- 
forcements. The diplomatic department 
ought to have supplied this kind of inform- 
ation, and our Ministers at Berlin and 
Vienna ought to be asked why they have 
neglected to procure this information. I 
should like, also, to know the truth about 
the opinions of officers highly placed rela- 
tive to the amount of force necessary 
for this expedition. It has been stated 
by the friends of Marshal St. Arnaud, 
that it was his opinion that it was im- 
possible to expect success unless the for- 
tress of Sebastopol was invested by an 
army of 50,000 men, with another army 
of 50,000 besides to protect the besiegers. 
I should like to know whether other, and 
British commanders did not share that 
opinion. I remember hearing that a strong 
opinion was expressed by an officer high 
in our service, who was engaged in the 
expedition, that the force which invested 
Sebastopol was not sufficient. In the last 
edition of a work by Sir Howard Douglas 
I find that that officer is of opinion, that to 
invade the Crimea and lay siege to Sebas- 
topol with the foree at our command was a 
desperate and daring operation, and that 
it was undertaken contrary to the judg- 
ment of the chief engineer officer, whose 
opinion ought to have been taken. But 
while it would not be difficult to prove that 
several persons of high authority thought 
the force sent to the Crimea. was insuffi- 
cient, the course I shall pursue is to give 
the Government everything they ask in 
order to carry on the war, strongly object- 
ing to your whole proceedings from begin- 
ning toend. The landing of the troops in 


ation which the Government had refused | the Crimea was, J admit, an operation highly 
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creditable to the navy. It was, indeed, 
considering the extent of the force to be 
landed, a most wonderful thing, and people 
who think that the landing of such an army 
upon a hostile shore is as easy a thing as 
going down to a whitebait dinner at Green- 
wich know very little of the difficulties of 
such an undertaking. I then come to the 
case of the artillery. Now, did you intend 
from the beginning to invade Russia or 
not ? If you did, why was there no proper 
siege artillery ready? Only this morning 
I received a letter from an officer in the 
army, who says :—‘* There was not one 
single 13-inch mortar for the first two 
months of the siege.’” Then, again, why 
was no provision made for hospital accom- 
modation ? There were neither hospitals at 
Balaklava nor at Seutari. And here, again, 
I wish to attribute no blame to my right 
hon. Friend. He has done admirably in 
sending 10,000 beds, but I do not believe 
they are put up yet at Scutari; while one 
part of the bedding went to one place, 
another went to anvther. The same ob- 
servation might be made with regard to 
arms, for while the Minié rifles were sent 
to one place, the ammunition necessary for 
their use found its way to a totally different 
place. I want to know, then, who had 
command of the vessels that carried these 
things out, or, in vulgar parlance, who was 
it that acted as supercargoes to see to the 
proper delivery of the articles, as well as 
who it was that ought to have received 
them—because it would appear that the 
army has been kept without many neces- 
saries solely because no one had _ been 
ordered to receive them. With regard to 
the Commissariat department, no less grave 
mistakes have been made there. There 
were provisions without end at Balaklava, 
but the army could not get them because 
no one had the order to give them out. 
The Commissariat has been, as they say, 
in the hands of the Treasury. Lord Aber- 
deen was the head of the Treasury, and 
is it possible that the whole feeding of 
the army was intrusted to Lord Aberdeen 
and the clerks of the Treasury? No won- 
der, if so, that the troops could not get 
anything to eat. I have received a letter 
from an officer in the Guards. [The hon. 
Member proceeded to read the letter, which 
stated that the writer met the colonel of 
his regiment with a pair of saddlebags 
upon his horse, with which he was going to 
Balaklava to draw tallow candles for his 
men, which, it was stated in a general 
order, would be issued for their use. They 
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went together to the stores, where they 
were told that there was not a tallow can- 
dle in all Balaklava.] Another general 
order was issued that any regiment might 
have potatoes on application. Down the 
writer went to Balaklava, but none could 
he get for his men, although tons of pota- 
toes at Balaklava were beginning to decay. 
Sooner than throw them overboard, the 
French and Turkish soldiers were allowed 
to take them for nothing. Why, then, the 
/writer asked, were these general orders 
| given to issue potatoes and candles, except 
to humbug the people of England? The 
men, too, he added, were one year in 
arrears of clothing. It had been at 
Scutari for months, and it had been pro- 
mised to be brought up, but it was there 
still, and the men were in rags. The 
writer of this letter says this sort of thing 
has been caused by the country’s neglect. 
I say it has been caused solely by Ministe- 
rial incompetence. So, again, the militia 
clothing has been delayed, until the tailors 
have lost 10,000/., because Lord Hardinge 
could not settle the eut of those ridiculous 
German postboys’ coats. An order was 
sent to Gibraltar for the men there to prac- 
tise with the Minié rifle. But from the day 
on which the order was given, until a few 
weeks ago, I understand there was not a 
Minié rifle ever seen there. With regard 
to this Minié rifle, I believe that Mr. 
Westley Richards went to an enormous ex- 
pense, and incurred a great deal of trouble, 
to perfect it. After a wearisome delay, 
one of the specimens was selected, and 
what did the Government do? They sent 
it to Liege to be manufactured, and there 
they also manufacture Minié rifies for the 
Emperor of Russia. Upon inquiry, I find 
that Mr. Filder is still at the head of the 
Commissariat at Sebastopol, who was the 
man that Sir Thomas Picton wanted to 
hang. Again, the coffee sent out was in 
the raw state ; but, supposing it had been 
roasted, there was no means of grinding it 
in the Crimea. Again, when the wooden 
huts were first talked about, the Duke of 
Newcastle was asked how they were to be 
got up from Balaklava to the camp? 
**Oh,”’ says he, ‘‘ the men can draw them 
up.”’ They are already overworked by 
other duty, and it has been calculated that 
it would take the labour of 2,500 men for 
three weeks to draw them to the camp. By 
the last accounts it was stated tliat some of 
them had arrived, and that they were being 
carried up by two planks at a time upon 
mules, the planks being burnt up for fire- 
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wood as they arrived, from the unlikelihood , First Lord finds a Member of his Cabinet 
of the rest ever following them. The want conducting a war which he knows no more 
of shoes and other clothing has been dis- how to manage than a steam-engine, it 
graceful. The fact of who is responsible would have been better for him to give 
for such neglect in these matters of detail him a month’s wages and get rid of 
we can only get at through the instrumen- him. If the head of the Ministry won’t 
tality of a Committee of Inquiry of this do it, then it has to be done in an 
House, which I therefore think ought to be irregular way, and more damage is done 
granted. The original fault, from the be- than if the man at the head of the Go- 
ginning, I take to be not so much a single | vernment does his duty. The course which 
fault as an aggregation of faults, arising | has been pursued in the present case is 


from your having despised your enemy too 
much. Whatever the hon. Member for 
the West Riding (Mr. Cobden) may say, 
his talk about ‘‘crumpling up” Russia 
like a sheet of paper ran through the 
country, and people thought that Russia 
was a little, foolish, second-rate Power, 
which you had the means of erumpling up 
whenever you liked. I was sorry to hear 
the noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) say the 
other night that the Allies were willing to 
allow Russia to remain a great Power. I 
wish Russia may allow you to remain a 
great Power; but if it depended on us 
to allow Russia to remain great, how 
came it that our men were fighting in 
the livery of France? This kind of 
blustering has been fostered by your 
speeches at the Reform Club. The ap- 
pointment of the new Minister at War, 
with his present powers, has been some- 
thing like a trick upon the House, because 
when I put a question to the Government 
and asked them to give us a Minister at 
War, it was in the sense ia which the ap- 
pointment had been recommended by Lord 
Grey, Lord Eilenborough, and the right 
hon. Member for Coventry (Mr. E. Ellice). 
At length we have got the new War De- 
partment, but the only consequence has 
been that my right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Morpeth has returned to the Trea- 
sury bench; to which, however, I make no 
objection. ‘* Long may he live, and happy 
may he be.’’ I am sorry to see the noble 
Lord (Lord John Russell) on the benches 
behind the Ministry. I think a War Minis- 
ter might have been got at a cheeper rate. 
But we must have a War Minister, and our 
whole military operations must be placed 
under one head if we are not to become 
the laughingstock of Europe. Another 
obstacle in the way of the vigorous prose- 
cution of the war is the want of firmness 
in the head of the Government with regard 
to his subordinates. The office of First 
Lord of the Treasury is a very responsible 
one, and one requiring upon oceasion the 
exercise of much firmness, and if the 


‘unfair both to the Government and to the 
colleagues of the individual to whom I 
jhave referred. There is one other point 
| which I wish to impress upon the House. 
If we are to get out of this mess it will 
require no ordinary energy and no short 
paltry measures. The Government must 
do a great deal, and let the House prepare 
to do a great deal in its turn. Let them 
give the Minister of War all the power he 
requires—let them pass Acts of Parlia- 
ment if he wants them—let him be, in 
fact, for the time, a species of military 
dictator. That England is not a military 
Power is pretty clear from the exhibition 
we have been making at Sebastopol. If we 
are to remain a military Power, why should 
not our army remain inseparably united ? 
—why is one-half in the Crimea and the 
other half in India?—why do we cut our 
military foree in two, and why do we not 
put our Indian force into the Queen’s ser- 
vice? If the two were united there might 
be some hope of the speedy termination of 
the war. But so great has been the re- 
pugnance to this step, that when the Duke 
of Wellington asked for Sir Thomas Munro 
to be his second in command in Spain, all 
his influence was unable to procure the ap- 
pointment. At that time the Whigs were 
sitting here (on the Opposition benches), 
and opposing and decrying the Duke of 
Wellington. But no one is decrying the 
present war or refusing the Government 
the aid they require; and it will be the 
fault of the Government if they do not do 
what is wanted. My right hon. Friend 
(Mr. S. Herbert) may rest assured that he 
is the last man to be found fault with. But 
if I am asked who is the true culprit, I 
should accuse, first, the total ignorance of 
the Government of what the army under- 
tuok in going to the Crimea and in be- 
sieging Sebastopol; and, secondly, the 
total incompetency of Lord Aberdeen to 
conduct a war Ministry; and lastly, the 
incapacity of the Duke of Neweastle to 
manage the War Department with a staff 


composed of Treasury clerks, I hardly 
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know the Duke of Newcastle when I see 
him, but I have known Lord Aberdeen 
long; but it is his amiable and peaceful, 
not his belligerent qualities, that endear 
him to all his friends. 

Cotoxe. NORTH said, he entirely 
agreed with the Secretary at War, when 
he spoke of the disadvantages encountered 
by an English army from the regiments 
being so rarely brigaded together. There 
was not an officer who bad served in India 
but what felt the advantages of that ex- 
perience in his profession. At the same 
time, persons who had only gathered their 
knowledge from books, had no other idea 
of a brigade than that it was composed of 
a certain number of regiments. People 
might ridicule the camp at Chobham, but 
he regarded it as a most fortunate thing 
that this camp had been formed. The 
French officers who visited the camp had 
passed a very just critique upon the army 
they saw there; they said that there could 
be no finer troops in the world than the 
men, that the officers of the regiments tho- 
roughly understood their duties, and that 
the maneuvres were perfect, but that the 
falling off was in the staff officers, who 
had no means of learning their duties 
practically. The only means that staff 
officers had of learning their duty was 
when a large body of troops was brought 
together. The only establishment we 
had which gave English officers the op- 
portunity of learning staff duty—that of 
Sandhurst —was in such a miserable state 
of inefficiency that it was impossible for 
the officers of the staff to learn their duties 
theoretically, much less practically. Ina 
few days he hoped to bring the state of 
the Sandhurst establishment before the 
House. 
much that had occurred; but he thought 
they ought to look for the parties to blame 
much nearer home:—they should rather 
find fault with that section of the House 
which had thought it the greatest feather 
in their caps to degrade the army and 
navy of the country. He remembered 
that when the late King first came to the 
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camp, and the real practical duties of 
their profession; and he could say, for his 
own part, that he learned more of soldier- 
ing in six weeks than he had ever seen 
before or since. One circumstance, how- 
ever, this country seemed to have lost 
sight of, and that was, that our gallant 
army, which had rendered itself illustrious 
as much by the manner in which it had 
met and encountered the severest priva- 
tions as by its bravery in the field, was 
opposed to an enormous force, which had the 
advantage of being brought together every 
year by thousands, thus affording its ge- 
nerals and the staff officers an opportunity 
of becoming intimately acquainted with its 
general management —an advantage of 
which our own officers were totally desti- 
tute. The formation of such camps was 
the only means of teaching our staff of- 
ficers their important duties, and he hoped, 
on the termination of the war, to see them 
established in this country. It had been 
acknowledged on all hands that no officers 
were more anxious to learn their duty, or 
more zealous in its execution, than our 
own; but hitherto no means had existed 
of giving them that practical instruction 
by which alone they could hope to become 
proficient. Even our artillery had been 
unable to practise at long range for want 
of sufficient space; on some occasions for 
days, and frequently for hours together, 
the practice had been suspended at Wool- 
wich in consequence of the passage of 
ships in the Thames; and, although a 
practising ground had lately been esta- 
blished at Shoeburyness, it was only sufti- 
cient for two companies to exercise at the 
same time, so that we had no practical 
means of rendering this important arm 
effective on a large seale, as was done in 
foreign armies. The right hon. the Se- 
eretary at War had alluded to the com- 
missioners sent by the French Directory 


'to Dumouriez and his army, and he asked 


whether they were to send out commis- 
sioners to interfere with the Commander 
in Chief, or to give him assistance? Now 


'the French Commissioners had been sent 


throne the flank companies of the Guards | 


were encamped at Windsor, and there was 


a great discussion raised as to who was to 


pay for the ammunition that was being 
fired away. 


Within a short period of that | 


time he was present, in company with | 
Lord Frederick Fitzclarence, whose loss | 


must be sincerely deplored by all, at a 
Prussian camp of 43,000 men. 


He there , 


by the Directory to assist the French 
armies; now, if report were true, a com- 
mission certainly had been sent out in the 
shape of a correspondent of one of the 
leading papers of this country, who had 
given anything but assistance to the Com- 
mander in Chief. Nobody could entertain 
a greater sense of the inftuence and high 
duties of the press than himself, but he 


saw soldicrs learning all the business of a| was bound to say that he thought some 
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means ought to be taken of repressing the 
evils it had occasioned. Te did not mean 
to say that it ought not to find fault with 
things which appeared to be opposed to 
proper management, but he must say that 
it had given information which must have 
been most injurious to our army and bene- 
ficial to the enemy. It was most painful, 
go where they would in civil society, to 
hear the univeral complaints made against 
Lord Raglan and Lord Hardinge for al- 
lowing our soldiers to undergo so much 
suffering and so many privations; and, 
really, from the general tenour of the 
complaints, one would suppose that the 
only men who eared nothing about those 
matters were those illustrious commanders, 
whose names and position ought to pro- 
tect them from such observations. If 
ever any man born was above anything 
like shabby or improper conduct, it was 
the noble Lord now in command of the 
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army of the country ; and, therefore, when | 


he heard a letter quoted by the hon. Mem- 
ber who had just sat down as having been 
received from an officer, in which it was 
stated that an order had been issued to 
receive potatoes, in order that the press 
might say this or that, he must say, from 
his knowledge of the high character of that 
noble Lord, that he believed it was impos- 
sible that he should have issued any order 
for the soldiers to receive rations which 
he knew they had not the power of receiv- 
ing, and the officer, whoever he was, must 
have been grossly deceived. No man was 
more esteemed by every officer of the army 
than Lord Raglan. But what he (Colonel 
North) complained of was the manner in 
which things had been sent out, and the 
improper spirit in which the patriotic offers 
of our own merchants had been received, 
and which he could term nothing less than 
official insolence. On this topic he might 
allude to a remarkable correspondence 
between the Admiralty, the Treasury, and 
Messrs. Collier, merchants of London, with 
reference to the offer from the latter of 
assistance in sending out roasted coffee, 
which, if the House permitted him, he 
would read. On the 11th of December 
Mr. J. Collier wrote to the Secretary of 
the Admiralty as follows— 

“ Sir,--From several reports, we regret to find 
our brave defenders at the Crimea are not so 
capable of making that much-sought for beverage, 
a cup of coffee, while their friends, the French, 
obtain it quickly, the latter being served with 
rations roasted and ground, while our poor men 
get theirs raw, and scarcely resting time, much 
less for the purpose of roasting and grinding their 
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| coffee, an article so much preferable at meals 
under the circumstances of cold, frost, and rain. 

“We have the most extensive plant in opera- 
tion daily for the purposes, and capable of roast- 
; ing, grinding, and packing large quantities of 
| coffee ; being honoured with a most extensive 
patronage of the trade for forty-one years past, 
we are conversant in treating the article (the 
roasting of which produces or destroys its flavour), 
which could be packed ready for use as fresh as if 
obtained at home on ordinary occasions. 

“Should your hon. Board consider our sugges- 
tion worthy of notice, and have the same prepared 
| in any of Her Majesty’s dockyards, we shall be 
| most happy to render any assistance in arranging 
| or suggesting any feature to assist in promoting 
| the comfort of our brave fellow-countrymen, the 
; gallant defenders of our great nation. 

“ Remaining yours most obediently, 
“James Cottier anv Son.” 





| A more patriotic offer than that could 


hardly be imagined, inasmuch as there 
_was no kind of stipulation that these mer- 
chants should supply the coffee themselves, 
i all they wished being to give the Govern- 
ment the benefit of their skill and expe- 
‘rience. But how was that offer met? 
The answer of the Admiralty was in the 
following terms— 
“ Admiralty, Dec. 18, 1854. 

“ Gentlemen,—In acknowledging the receipt of 
your letter of the 11th instant, 1 have to refer you 
| to the Lords Commissioners of the Treasury on 
the subject of roasting and grinding coffee for the 
troops in the Crimea. 


“I am, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 
“TT. T. Grant.” 


On the receipt of this communication, 
Messrs. Collier, supposing the Admiralty 
had nothing to do with grinding and roast- 
ing the coffee, addressed the same letter to 
the Treasury ; and he (Colonel North) 
must say that the reply which they re- 
ceived, and which was signed by Mr. 
Trevelyan, was a most insulting reply to a 
very handsome offer. 
«Treasury Chambers, Dec. 22, 1854. 

““Gentlemen,—I am commanded by the Lords 
Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury to ac- 
quaint you, with reference to your letter dated 
the 15th instant, that the coffee sent out for the 
use of the army in the East is roasted in the naval 
establishments, and my Lords are not aware that 
any additional assistance is required to hasten the 
operation. 

“] am, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

“(C, E. TREvELYAN, 
‘*Messrs. Collier and Son, 10, Foster Street, 
Bishopsgate.” 

But, notwithstanding this reply, what 
really turned out to be the fact? Why, 
that up to that time not one particle of the 
coffee sent out had been ground, and it 
was only within a very short period pre- 
viously that any had been roasted. Was 
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it not, he asked, enough to disgust any | the Duke of Newcastle was most unfortu- 
Englishman to see persons who came for-| nate both for the noble Duke himself and 
ward in a purely patriotic spirit, not ask-| for the country, he thought nevertheless 
ing for anything that might increase their | that there were two courses which the 
trade, but tendering their gratuitous ser- | noble Lord might have taken, one of which 
vices, answered with that sort of official | was that he should have made an alteration 
insolence ? Unless an example were made | in the department of Minister of War the 
of some of our departments, he was con- | condition of his remaining in office, and 
vinced our army would never get what | the other—which it would have been much 
they, were entitled to. Then, again, with | more agreeable to him that the noble Lord 
respect to Minié rifles, he believed, from a | should have taken—was, that he never 
letter he had received, that a large quan- | should have consented to that appointment. 
tity of those valuable weapons were sent | He sympathised, and the whole House 
out in a vessel commanded by the hon. | sympathised, with the personal feelings of 
Captain Keppell. But in what manner the noble Lord, but what, he asked, was 
were they received? They were put on the position of the affair at the time that 
board at twelve o’clock at night, packed | appointment was made? Was it not no- 
up in boxes, and in such a manner that it | torious that the noble Lord the Member 
was impossible to tell whether they were | for Tiverton was designated by the common 
Minié rifles or anything else. He did voice of the nation as the man who was the 
complain that when so much time was | fittest to occupy that position, and that no- 
allowed things should be sent to the autho- | body was better aware of the popular feel- 
rities at the last moment, and when there | ing in that respect than the noble Duke ? 
was no time to examine them. While he The country had made little allowance for 
agreed in the statement of the right hon. | the great difficulties of the undertaking, 
Gentleman with regard to the condition of and the noble Duke, having unnecessarily 
our army, he wished to say that he did placed himself in such a position, had been 
not consider the right hon. Gentleman so visited with the consequences of the na- 
much to be blamed. The blame, in truth, | tional disappointment to an extent which, 
rested with the House of Commons, who | perhaps, he hardly deserved. On the great 
would not willingly grant money in time of | question now before the House he felt jus- 
peace for military purposes, and, therefore, | tified in making some observations, for, 
it had no right to expect the officers of the | although the speech of his right hon. 
British army to be as perfect in staff duty | Friend the Seeretary at War was most in- 
as officers in foreign armies, who had great | teresting, it laboured under the unhappy 
opportunities afforded them of becoming | disadvantage that all official accounts what- 
thoroughly acquainted with their duties. | ever, in the cireumstances in which the 

Mr. M. MILNES said, he regretted very | country was now placed, were received by 
much that in a debate of such overpowering | the House with considerable doubt and in- 
interest, and one which in itself was a kind | credulity. It was so difficult for any one 
of inquisition into the cause of the misfor-} to reconcile the official reports that were 
tunes of our army, any accidental circum- | made to the House and the country, not 
stances, however important, should have} only with the private information which 
been allowed to creepin. Whatever might | they received on the subject, but with the 
be the peculiar circumstances of the case, | very confession of the Government itself, 
and whatever interest they might have had | that he must say all confidence whatever 
in the speech of the noble Lord the Mem- | in official reports had ceased. When he 
ber for the City of London, he believed | read in one of those thousands of interest- 
that on that (the Ministerial) side of the} ing letters which occupied the attention 
House there was but one feeling of the | of the country every morning in the papers 
deepest regret that he had separated him- | the expression, ‘* How little can the poor 
self from his colleagues. He (Mr. Milnes) | Duke of Newcastle know of what is going 
felt the more regret at that separation, for, |on,’”’ he felt it was but one instance of 
notwithstanding the able vindication of the | what was passing through the mind of 
noble Lord, he could not disguise from his | every man—namely, that the greatest diffi- 
mind that the moment was not one in| culty which people in this country had to 
which that resignation ought to have been | grapple with was the official system of the 
made. Sympathising as he did with the; War Departments. He believed that in 
noble Lord in many of the grounds of his | every department, from the highest to the 
objections, and agreeing that the choice of | lowest, an inquisition was required, but he 
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did not think a Committee of the House of 
Commons was the best medium through 
which such an inquisition could be conduct- 
ed. He thought the investigation should 
be conducted by a man of character, vigour, 
and great power, placed in a position of 
authority in which he could carry it out. 
His hon. Friend who had just sat down 
had laid on the House the burden of a great 
part of the misfortunes of our army ; but 
on that point, which he knew was a very 
popular one, he could by no means agree 
with him, because he could not attribute 
to the reductions in the number of our 
forces in time of peace the present misfor- 
tunes of our army, for he could not believe 
the organisation would have been more 
perfect, or the discipline would have been 
better, simply because the army might 
have been more in numbers ; on the con- 
trary, if our army, such as it was, was dis- 
organised, there was every probability that 
a larger one would have been no better ar- 
ranged. He thought it most important at 
this erisis that they should understand 
their position, and they should not allow 
themselves, when they wished to avoid 
burdening the people of the country with 
a feather weight more than was necessary, 
to be open to the charge, ‘‘ If you do not 
grant this, you will damage the army.” 
He did not believe the present misfortunes 
of the army were owing to any such causes, 
but to a long-continued system of mal-ad- 
ministration which required a firm and vi- 
gorous hand to grapple with it. It was as 
easy to call for a great Minister or a great 
general as for any other man of genius, 
but they would not get either the one or the 
other by ealling for him: nevertheless, they 
must do their best, and it was the duty of 
this or any other Government to ‘‘ strike and 
spare not” in this matter, and whatever 
might be a man’s station, power, or social 
position, they should not regard individual 
feeling ; it was due to the nation to say 
to any one where there was a just cause, 
“You must be superseded. You have 
failed to conduct the operations of the 
war to the satisfaction of the country.” 
His hon. Friend who had just sat down 
had commented on the conduct of the press 
with reference to the campaign in the 
Crimea. He (Mr. Milnes) could only say 
that the best organs of the English press 
seemed to him the only truth-tellers in the 
matter, and their accounts had been con- 
firmed in all main points by that evidence 
which the House could alone trust—that 
of private letters and the private infor- 
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mation which they had received from 
their friends in the Crimea ; and not only 
that, but the prognostics of the leading 
portion of the English press had been in 
every case fulfilled, and those very warnings 
which had been held up to them as vatici- 
nations of factious violence thrown out with- 
out foundation, would, if properly listened 
to and heeded at the time, have at least 
modified the evils which had come upon 
them. He did not think it became the 
House or any portion of the country to 
speak slightingly of what the press had 
done in the Crimean War, when they saw 
10,0007. subscribed for the ‘ Sick and 
Wounded Fund,” so nobly inaugurated by 
his hon. Friend the Member for Tam- 
worth (Sir Robert Pecl), and for which he 
trusted he would receive the acknowledg- 
ment of the House, expended in a manner 
which had saved hundreds of British lives, 
and last, not least, had been the means of 
supplying with winter clothing a British 
regiment, which the British Government 
had sent out without that first requisite 
for health and efficiency. Ought they, 
in the presence of such facts as these, 
to speak with disregard of the press of 
this country? But the question before 
the House was, whether they should con- 
sent to the appointment of a Select 
Committee to investigate the condition of 
the army in the East? In the propriety 
of that appointment he could not concur, 
because it would be intrusting, as it were, 
the affairs of the whole country to it; and, 
although politicians might say, when a 
new Government came in they would 
rescind it, or object to the names, or 
shift it off one way or other, he could 
tell them that the people of this country 
would not allow of such a proceeding, but 
that if the House chose to appoint it, it 
must make it a reality. Did any man 
believe that a Committee of the House of 
Commons was a proper tribunal or compe- 
tent to judge of such a matter as was here 
proposed to be submitted to it? He did 
not wish to undervalue the effect of Par- 
liamentary Committees, knowing, as he 
did, the many advantages which had re- 
sulted from them; but, in his opinion, no 
one would contend that they were compe- 
tent to undertake this investigation. He 
believed not only that a majority of the 
House was of his opinion, but that if the 
Motion was dissevered from its political 
character as a vote of want of confidence 
in the Government, not twenty men would 
be found to vote for it. In the case of 
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the Walcheren expedition the question was 
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judged by a Committee of the whole. 


House, and the witnesses—he might al- 
most say the culprits—were examined at 
the bar of the House, and the Government 
remained in power to be judged by the 
House. That judgment was constitutional 
and just; but the Motion of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman was totally unjust, and 
as he (Mr. M. Milnes) had said before, he 
did not believe it would be entertained by 
the House. Therefore, he regarded this 
question as a reality, and if he voted for 
such a Motion it would be with the in- 
tention that a Committee should sit, and 
not be a fraud and a delusion on the 


people ; but believing, as he did, that) 
the appointment of such a Committee | 
would be unjust, he should vote against | 


the Motion. 

Tue Marquess or GRANBY: Sir, I 
feel the same difficulty in knowing how 
to vote on this occasion as the hon. Mem- 
ber feels who has just sat down. I agree 
with the hon. Gentleman that the ap- 


pointment of a Committee is not such a) 


measure as we could honestly wish for, 
for I think it is one which would fail 
in its object, and that we cannot, there- 
fore, conscientiously consent to it. I cannot 
see how some thirteen or fourteen Mem- 
bers of the House of Commons sitting 
here can judge of the actions of men 3,000 
miles off in the Crimea. At the same 
time, we are told by the noble Lord the 
Secretary of the Home Department that 
he considers the Motion as one of want 
of confidence in the Government. I feel 
it impossible to give a vote of confidence 
in the Government, because I think at the 
beginning they entered upon the war un- 
necessarily, and that, since they have 
entered upon it, they have not conducted 
it with the vigour and ability necessary 
to bring it to a successful issue. We who 
think that the war has been unnecessarily 
entered upon have been placed in a posi- 
tion of great difficulty and delicacy ; for 
previous to the war being declared, and 
when negotiations were going on, if I or 
any one else on this side ventured to 
express an opinion on the question, we 
were at once told that that was not the 
time for explaining our views and sen- 
timents, that important negotiations were 
going on, and that, desirous as we were of 
peace, we, by giving utterance to our 
opinions, would absolutely endanger the 
success of the object we had in view. 
Parliament was prorogued. When Par- 
Mr, M. Milnes 
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‘\liament met again, war was declared, and 
then we were told that we must no longer 
‘express our opinions in favour of peace, 
for that it would be un-English and un- 
patriotic to do so, war having been actu- 
‘ally engaged in. But I do hope—now that 
negotiations are again on foot, and that 
the noble Lord the Member for London 
has referred to them —that I may be allow- 
ed again to state my opinion of the war, in 
order to show why I think we entered 
upon it when there was no occasion for 
our doing so. I wish, however, to guard 
myself from being considered as one of 
those who hold that this country ought 
never to go to war. That is far from 
being my opinion. I have on former 
occasions, in endeavouring to explain my 
views of national policy, stated my belief 
that circumstances might occur which 
would justify this country eagaging in 
war. I do not wish further to allude to 
this matter now, because it might have 
the appearance of party spirit; but I wish 
distinctly to say that I am not one of 
those who think that, under all cireum- 
stances, and at all times, war is to be 
avoided. I believe that to be impossible. 
But what I say is this, that before enter- 
ing upon a war we should be well con- 
vineed of its necessity, and that the ag- 
gression is of so grave a nature as to 
render it impossible for this country to 
look on and not interfere. My assertion 
is, that no such occasion has oceurred in 
reference to the present contest. My as- 
sertion is, that the Emperor of Russia 
never intended to seize on the Ottoman 
Empire. You say that we must go to 
war for the sake of maintaining the balance 
of power in Europe. I will show you that 
that has not been your real object in going 
to war. I will show you a ease in which 
the balance of power in Europe—if it was 
endangered by Russia—was equally en- 
dangered by France. I will refer to the 
opinion of the noble Lord the Member for 
London to show that such was his opinion. 
In the beginning of 1853 the noble Lord 
wrote to Lord Cowley— 


“ But Her Majesty’s Government cannot avoid 
perceiving that the Ambassador of France at 
Constantinople was the first to disturb the status 
quo in which the matter rested; not that the dis- 
putes of the Latin and Greek Churches were not 
very active, but that without some political action 
on the part of France these quarrels would never 
have troubled the relations of friendly Powers. 
In the next place, if report is to be believed, the 
French Ambassador was the first to speak of hav- 
ing recourse to force, and to threaten the inter- 
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vention of a French fleet to enforce the demands ! one thought of his mind, the one wish of 
of his country.” —No. 77. | his heart—why he has allowed twenty-six 
If the balance of power in Europe is en- | years to elapse without doing that which 
dangered by the course taken by the Em-| Lord Aberdeen says he could do at any 
peror of Russia with regard to the rights |moment without any material obstacle 
of the Greek Church, I ask was not the | being opposed to him? Will you tell me 
balance of power in Europe equally endan- | the Emperor of Russia has had no oppor- 
gered when the Ambassador of France | tunity, and that he has been waiting for 
threatened to send a fleet to Constanti- | the favourable moment. Can we so soon for- 
nople to intimidate Turkey to make the | get the year 1848, when there was not a 


concessions demanded? I do not see how 
you can get over that. But again, I 
maintain that the Emperor of Russia has 


throughout declared that it is not his wish | 


to take Constantinople. I will not trou- 
ble the House by reading the repeated 
declarations of the Emperor on that point. 
He has declared that Russia is already 
too large, and that it is neither his interest 
nor wish to take Constantinople. You 
say you do not believe the word of the 
Emperor of Russia, and that his assertion 
is so much waste paper. I cannot, of 
course, make you believe in the truth of 
what the Emperor of Russia says. That 
is a matter of opinion. Confidence is no 
doubt a plant of slow growth. The Em- 
peror of Russia has been on the throne for 
thirty years, and if his conduct has not 
inspired you with the feeling that he never 
yet broke his word, nothiag I can say will 
make you believe the assertion. But if 
you have no confidence in the Emperor of 
Russia, have you also none in yourselves ? 
Have you any confidence in France, or in 
Lord Aberdeen, the head of the Govern- 
ment? If you have, you will perhaps 
allow me to refer to a passage in a de- 
spateh written by Lord Aberdeen in 1829 
—a despateh which he has never disa- 
vowed, and which was produced in another 
place last Session. That despatch was 
written after the conclusion of the Treaty 
of Adrianople, and Lord Aberdeen states 
his opinion of that treaty. Lord Aber- 
deen says— 


“ Permanently advanced to the centre of Ar- 
menia, into the midst of a Christian population, 
Russia holds the key both of the Persian and 
Turkish provinces, and whether she be disposed 
to extend her conquests east or west—to Teheran 
or Constantinople—no material obstacle can re- 
sist her progress.” 


That was in 1829. Twenty-six years have 
elapsed since the Treaty of Adrianople 
was formed, and since Lord Aberdeen pen- 
ned that despatch. Now, I ask you fairly, 
if it be true that the Emperor of Russia 
18 80 anxious to seize Constantinople as he 
18 now represented to be—if that be the 


| country in Europe the throne of which was 
not shaken to its foundation—when Aus- 
tria must have fallen but for the very man 
whose ambition you say now leads him to 
| compass the possession of Constantinople ? 
Was France then, I would ask, in a position 
to stop the progress of a Russian army in 
an advance upon the East? Was Eng- 
‘land, proudly as we boasted of our con- 
pany as compared with other nations, at 
that time able to send 50,000 soldiers to 
| perish in the Crimea, or even to land them 
'at Constantinople? Why, if ever there 
was an opportunity which the Emperor of 
Russia might have seized for carrying out 
the designs attributed to him, that oppor- 
tunity must have oceurred in 1848, and 
not in the year 1853 or 1854, when Eu- 
rope was at peace, and the armies of 
France, Austria, and England were all 
unemployed. But notwithstanding all those 
circumstances—-notwithstanding the rejec- 
tion of your own note by the Sultan at 
Constantinople—notwithstanding the ex- 
pression of the Emperor of Russia’s will- 
ingness to accept your own interpretation 
of that note, and the rejection by the Sul- 
tan of subsequent notes, to the expressed 
dissatisfaction of Lord Stratford de Red- 
cliffe, you decided upon declaring war 
against Russia. And having declared war, 
what course did you adopt? Why, you 
sent out an army entirely unequal to com- 
pete in point of numbers with the superior 
forces of your enemy. We have heard 
this evening described the woful condition 
to which that army has been reduced—of 
its want of clothing, of food, of shelter, of 
everything which it requires. Those wants 
may, perhaps, even now admit of a partial 
remedy; but the argument which was 
made use of by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary at War in defence of the 
conduct of the Government, and which 
rests upon the circumstance that all the 
requisites for the army have been sent out 
to Balaklava, is not sufficient to show that 
for the wants of our troops adequate pro- 
vision has been made. The hon. Gentle- 
man who spoke last said, that it was not 
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the fault of the Government; and that if 
a larger army had been sent out matters 
would be in a position proportionately 
worse. The justice of that proposition I 
must beg leave to deny. One of the chief 
causes why the things which have been 
sent out to Balaklava are now lying useless 
in that town is, that Lord Raglan has not 
men to spare in order to bring those things 
up to the camp. I had a letter myself 
from the Crimea as late as the 9th ultimo, 
in which it is mentioned that the men are 
obliged to go down from the camp before 
Sebastopol to Balaklava, to bring up pro- 
visions and everything else. A road to 
Balaklava has not been made, because 
Lord Raglan had not a sufficient number 
of men to employ in that service ;—had 
he had 10,000 men to spare he could have 
made a road. I do not pretend to judge 
of Lord Raglan’s military capacity ; but it 
is obvious that if he or any other general 
wanted stores brought up, and had men 
to make the road whereby to bring them 
up, he would have done so. Nobody who 
knows how our soldiers have suffered in 
the trenches, and the losses which the 
army has sustained, can doubt that fact. 
I am, therefore, inclined to attribute the 
greater portion of the evils which have 
attended this expedition to the Crimea to 
the insufficiency of the numbers which 
were originally sent out. But, then, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary at 
War says we, properly speaking, had no 
army fit to take the field, and of late have 
never had one—that we have regiments, 
but that we have no army. If that were 
the case, why, I would ask, did you send 
our troops against the strongest fortress in 
Europe, knowing, as you admit you did, 
that they were unfit to perform the task 
which you called upon them to accomplish ? 
The blame rests upon the Government that 
those brave soldiers, who you say were not 
an army, have gone forth to perish upon 
the shores of the Crimea :—it was some- 
what late to discover that when, as the 
hon. and learned Gentleman who brought 
forward this Motion said, there are 40,000 
men to be accounted for out of the 54,000 
you have sent abroad. But, amid all the 
suffering and all the misery by which the 
expedition to the Crimea has been attended, 
there shines one bright star whose light is 
sufficient to dispel the surrounding gloom 
—that is the unparalleled bravery and de- 
votion of our troops. It matters not where 
they meet the cavalry or the infantry of 
the enemy—whether attacking the heights 
The Marquess of Granby 
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of the Alma or resisting the onslaught in 
the valley of Inkerman, or attempting un- 
heard-of deeds at Balaklava—the result is 
in every instance the same. Still more 
than all these glorious achievements is the 
patient endurance of the British soldiers 
amid the horrors of the Crimea calculated 
to inspire us with something like confidence 
in the future. That confidence acquires ad- 
ditional force from the unswerving fidelity of 
our allies the French, and from the hearty 
co-operation which throughout this contest 
we have received at their hands. That our 
alliance with that brave nation may not 
terminate with the present war I sincerely 
trust, though I must regret that it has not 
had its commencement in the more endur- 
ing interests of peace rather than the un- 
certainties of war. There is one portion 
of the speech of the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for the City of London which I heard 
this evening with some regret. The noble 
Lord stated, that in consequenes of the at- 
titude which has been assumed by Austria, 
France, and England, the Emperor of 
Russia was now inclined to make peace 
upon reasonable terms; and the noble 
Lord went on to say that he trusted a 
peace would, in consequence, be concluded, 
honourable to Austria, to France, and to 
this country. But the noble Lord did not 
go on to say that he hoped a peace would 
be concluded which would also be honour- 
able to Russia. In my opinion we should 
not limit our views to our own interests or 
to our own ambition. Nobody has declared 
more solemnly than the noble Lord that we 
possess no personal interest, no exclusively 
personal objects to serve, in prosecuting 
the present war against Russia ; such, too, 
has been the proud boast of the Govern- 
ments both of England and France ; and 
acting upon those sentiments, I do trust 
that we shall take enlarged and compre- 
hensive views of our duty, and have a due 
regard, as we profess to have, to the inte- 
rests of all the nations of Europe. I re- 
gret, therefore, that the noble Lord should 
have omitted from his speech all allusion 
to the interests of Russia—an omission 
which I feel no doubt was perfeetly unin- 
tentional ; but such an omission by a per- 
son of his Lordship’s position and charac- 
ter is in my opinion unfortunate; for if 
there be any real desire to have a peace 
safe and honourable not only to England, 
France, and Austria, but to Prussia and 
Russia, we must take not isolated, but 
large and comprehensive views. 

Mr. LINDSAY said, he would not enter 
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into the causes or policy of the war ; it 
was sufficient for him to know that the 
country was at war, and that our noble 
army was dwindling away at the rate of 
100 per day, and that it was unclothed, 
unsheltered, and unfed. He supported 
the Motion of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Sheffield, quite independent of the 
question of confidence or no confidence in 
the present Administration. Taking them 
as individuals, he had every confidence in 
them; but as a body, he regretted that 
they did not display the unanimity which 
was so desirable under the present circum- 
stances, He agreed with what had been 
said by an hon. Member near him (Mr. M. 
Milnes), that a Committee upstairs was 
not altogether a proper tribunal to which 
to refer the question under discussion ; 
but when they found the Government ad- 
nitting that gross mistakes had been made 
somewhere, and yet did not take steps to 
effect that radical reform which was requi- 
site—what course was the House to take ? 
If the Government would not do what was 
necessary, the House must take up the 
matter and send it before a Committee. 
As he found that the Government would 
not adopt those measures of reform which 
he thought absolutely necessary, he must 
on that ground support the Motion. He 
was very much pleased to hear from the 
right hon. Secretary at War that out of 
the noble army which had left our shores 
only fourteen per cent had been lost ; but 
presuming the statement of the hon. and 
learned Member for Sheffield to be correct, 
that out of that army there only remained 
14,000 men, he should like to know what 
had become of the other 40,000—how 
many had fallen gloriously on the battle- 
field, and how many had fallen through 
sickness brought on, he was sorry to say, 
by neglect. He did not lay the charge of 
neglect upon any one in particular, but 
that there was gross neglect somewhere no 
one could doubt—and that was another 
reason why he supported the Motion. The 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary at War had 
alluded to the great difficulty of sending 
stores from Balaklava. He estimated that 
he had sent out 107,000 tons of one de- 
scription or another to Balaklava, but 
stated that the difficulty which existed was 
to convey those stores to the camp. Now, 
any ordinary man of business would not 
have neglected the proper means of trans- 
porting these goods tothe camp, instead of 
allowing them to rest at Balaklava whilst 
our troops were dying from want. It was 
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obvious that the first thing that should 
have been done, was the making a road 
from Balaklava to the camp. With re- 
spect to the transport service by water, 
it was evident that there was something 
radically wrong. There appeared to him 
to be no responsible head. He would 
take the ease of one ship. The Admi- 
ralty chartered a vessel, and were the only 
responsible parties to whom the owners 
had to look ; but unfortunately, under the 
system now adopted, the Admiralty had 
very little to do with her afterwards. 
Now, the Admiralty ought to be the only 
responsible party for all the goods in such 
ship, and for their landing at the proper 
destination. If it was requisite to send 
out 2U0 tons of ammunition, the Ordnance 
would communicate with the Admiralty, in 
order that a vessel might be provided for 
the purpose. The same process would be 
adopted if the War Office wished to send 
out 500 troops, or the Storekeeper Gene- 
ral found it necessary to send out 200 tons 
of provisions. Such an arrangement was 
so far well and good ; but unfortunately, 
afterwards, the Admiralty had very little 
to do with the matter. The Ordnance 
sent a party to see their stores embarked, 
the Storekeeper General sent out another 
party to see the provisions embarked, and 
the War Office sent another party to see 
the troops embarked, neither of these 
parties being responsible to the Admi- 
ralty, who chartered the ship. What he 
desired to see was, the Admiralty solely 
responsible to the country, not only for the 
ship, but for the stores sent in her, having 
proper parties to take account of those 
stores on their being landed, to send a 
receipt home which should correspond with 
the accounts in the Admiralty, and to be 
accountable to the Commissariat General, 
through whom the Commander in Chief 
would know what stores were in hand. 
But no arrangement of the kind existed at 
present. It was for these important rea- 
sons that he should support the Motion of 
his hon. and Jearned Friend. 

Mr. LAYARD said, he had not come 
down to the House with the intention of 
taking a part in the debate, but he could 
scarcely give a silent vote after the speech 
of the right hon. Secretary at War. In 
treating this great question he had always. 
wished to avoid mere questions of detail, 
but, as usual, the right hon. Gentleman 
compelled him once more to go into details 
with which the House had been over and 
over again troubled. He felt that in fol- 
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lowing the line adopted by the hon. Gen- 
tleman he owed an apology to the House. 
The right hon. Gentleman was generally 
so ingenious in his speeches that they 
required following to show what the value 
of his statements really was. He did 
not for a moment insinuate that the 
statements made by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman were not strictly true, but they 
were put in a form likely to mislead. The 
right hon. Gentleman had attempted to 
justify the neglect which had distinguished 
the present campaign by referring to events 
in the history of the Peninsular war. But 
they might as well consign all books of 
history to the flames, if their purpose was 
not to warn those who followed to avoid 
the errors of past times. The right hon. 
Gentleman said, that after Talavera a 
state of things existed similar to that 
which now existed at Balaklava; but, 
surely, if a great Minister undertook a 
great war, the first thing he would do 
would be to refer to history to see how 
former wars had been carried on, and what 
mistakes had been committed, in order, if 
possible, to avoid them, and not, when too 
late, to refer to history to justify failure 
and screen the guilty. Having to a 
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certain extent justified the errors which 
have been committed, the right hon. 
Gentleman attempted to defend them— 
first throwing the blame on the system, 
and then, he regretted to say, on the 


army. If he remembered rightly, Parlia- 
ment endeavoured last year to compel the 
Government (as they had to compel the 
Government to do almost everything) to 
alter the system by reforming the various 
departments connected with the army, and 
consolidating them under one head, and 
some kind of promise was given that 
the system should be altered. That 
system had not been altered; it remain- 
ed in precisely the same state now as 
at that period; no amalgamation had 
taken place; nothing whatever had been 
done. The right hon. Gentleman then 
threw the blame on the army, saying there 
were no ofticers capable of command- 
ing a brigade. [‘* No, no!’’] The right 
hon. Gentleman said no regimental officer 
knew anything about brigade service. 
Now, after the great wars in India, surely 
there were plenty of officers who had com- 
manded brigades, and he wanted to know 
why some paltry jealousy was allowed to 
prevent the employment of men who had 
gained experience in our great Indian cam- 
paigns? He took the instance of Sir 
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Colin Campbell. To him we owed one 
of the greatest victories we had gained in 
India. His services were at the disposal 
of the Government. Did they put him 
in command of a division? No! but in 
the command of a brigade, under a general 
officer who had never seen a shot fired, 
and knew nothing about a campaign. 
Who were the other general officers ? 
He did not wish to say anything unplea- 
sant, but the time was come when they 
must speak out. One general officer had 
been placed in command who had returned 
from India with a somewhat doubtful repu- 
tation. He did not pronounce whether 
that reputation had been justly assailed or 
no, but there was no man who would not 
acknowledge that the rumour must have 
a very bad effect on those who served un- 
der him. Other commands?were given to 
others no less incompetent; and yet there 
were men who had seen service of such a 
nature in India as entitled anc qualified 
them to take part in the great events 
which were now taking place in the Crimea. 
Then, the right hon. Gentleman said that 
our soldiers were taken from a class of 
people who were dependent for almost 
everything on others—they could not, he 
said, even make their own beds. Now 
he begged to remind the House that our 
sailors were taken from the same material 
—sailors and soldiers were alike English- 
men. Why was there this difference be- 
tween them? Because the soldier was 
reduced to a mere machine. When a 
soldier entered the ranks he was, in effect, 
told he must no longer exercise his intelli- 
gence. The sailor, on the contrary, was 
ealled upon every moment to exercise his 
intelligence; and that was the cause of 
the difference between the two services. 
In the French army the soldier was in 
very nearly the same position as the sailor 
in the English navy; his intelligence was 
called out in the same manner; and no 
one could stay a week with the two armies 
without perceiving how far more intelli- 
gently the French soldier performed his 
duties than the English, not because he 
was a better or a braver man, but because 
he served under a better system. If they 
wished to go to the root of the evil they 
must go to the Horse Guards, and not till 
then would the evil be radically corrected 
it would continue, and be the cause again, 
as it was now, of half the mischief of 
which complaint was made. The right 
hon. Gentleman had attributed the greater 
part of those disasters, which he was 
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forced to confess had befallen us, to the 
want of a road from Balaklava to the 
camp. The noble Lord the Member for 
the City of London actually said, that if 
the Government could have foreseen that 
seven miles would have intervened for the 
transport of food to the army, they would 
have hesitated before they undertook a 
campaign of the kind. [Lord J. Russenn 
expressed dissent.] He understood the 
noble Lord to say, that if the Government 
had been aware the army would be so 
placed as to have seven miles between the 
point of communication and the camp they 
might have hesitated. [Lord J. Russe, 
again signified his dissent.] He begged 
the noble Lord’s pardon and would not 
further allude to the subject; but it struck 
him that some such remark had been made. 
But he would ask, had any army ever 
entered on a campaign without the possi- 
bility of seven miles intervening between 
the point of communication and the camp? 
He remembered last year, in the winter, 
Her Majesty’s Government applied to him 
for information on various subjects con- 
nected with the East; among other ques- 
tions, he was asked if any class of indivi- 
duals could be engaged as porters, and it 
was stated there. was some intention of 
engaging Greeks. He replied, that if they 
engaged Greeks, they would all perhaps 
run away or be spies; but that there was 
a nation, the Armenians, who acted as 
porters at Constantinople, and might be 
trusted. He was asked by a distinguished 
individual whether they were Mussulmans 
or Christians. He said they were Chris- 
tians, and suggested that, as they were 
favourable to the Turkish Government, a 
brigade might be formed of them, to be 
employed especially as carriers. Of course 
that suggestion, like many other useful 
ones, was neglected ; and, notwithstanding 
all the warnings Government received, no 
means of transport were provided for the 
army. The right hon. Gentleman said, 
means of transport were provided, but that 
the horses were left behind at Varna. 
Would the House believe that those horses 
were not calculated for transport service ? 
They were officers’ horses. And how 
were the officers treated? Officers of all 
grades, many with only their miserable 
pittance of pay to live on, were required, 
in order to carry on a campaign in Turkey 
in Europe, to buy two horses each—in 
some cases four or five. They had scarcely 
Incurred the consequent expenses, when 
the army was ordered from Varna to 
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the Crimea. The horses were left there 
to die, and not one sixpence of recom- 
pense had been received by these gen- 
tlemen. These were the several thousand 
horses which the right hon. Gentleman 
said the Government had procured at 
Varna for transport service. Then it was 
said there was a waggon train. It was 
true waggons had been sent to the Crimea 
six weeks ago, but when the army landed in 
the Crimea, there was no waggon train, 
and, what was unheard of in war, the 
officers had to carry on their backs all the 
requisites for a campaign, even their own 
provisions. That was not the case with 
respect to the French army. How could 
officers do their duty when reduced to 
be beasts of burden? It would have been 
better to sacrifice the transport of a 
whole regiment than to have exposed the 
officers to such treatment. The result was, 
that by the time the army reached Bala- 
klava, a large number of officers were dead, 
or no longer able to serve. The right 
hon. Gentleman said they had provided a 
transport service, but the horses were left 
behind at Varna, and that the mules died 
for want of food. Surely that was no ex- 
cuse. Why was there no food for them? 
The fact was, the Commissariat officers 
seemed to have a curious idea with respect 
to these animals—they seemed to look on 
horses and mules as machines not requiring 
food. As an instance, he remembered 
forty mules being sent from Varna to Bala- 
klava without any provender being put on 
board for the passage. Fortunately, it was 
a grain ship, and by sweeping up the hold 
a little corn was obtained, just sufficient to 
feed the poor animals until their arrival 
at Balaklava. Last year the Government 
were told they would be in want of all the 
necessaries of life in Bulgaria, that the 
country was almost depopulated and its re- 
sourees exhausted. He (Mr. Layard) sug- 
gested establishing a market at Sinope, 
and took the greatest trouble to point out 
how available it would be, whether for an 
army at Varna or Sebastopol, or in Asia 
Minor. From Sinope they might have had 
a full supply of fresh meat and provender, 
and by a little trouble they might have ob- 
tained regular transport service from the 
people of the country. But no! the Go- 
vernment would not listen to a single man. 
who knew the country, and they made a 
rule not to employ any one who could 
either speak the language or had been in 
the country before. He recommended a 
gentleman who had been many years in 
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the country and spoke all its languages 
as well as he did English; but, when that 
gentleman went to a gallant officer at the 
head of a large department on the subject, 
he was told that it was desired to engage 
his services, but he could not be placed in 
a position to dine with the officers; of 
course the gentleman refused entertaining 
any further proposals. Why was such an 
objection raised? Because the Govern- 
ment could not break through the system 
—they must employ Sir Charles Trevel- 
yan’s clerks, men who had never seen 
service, and who did not speak a word of 
the languages of the country to which they 
were going. The Government sent a gen- 
tleman to Constantinople to make a report 
on the country. He recollected pointing 
out the absurdity of sending a gentleman 
who knew nothing of the languages or the 
people, and who was to spend a fortnight 
in the capital, to report on the state of 
Turkey generally, with its mixed popula- 
tions, as different, one from the other, as 
black from white, and he (Mr. Layard) was 
met by an eulogium on that Gentleman, 
and a reference to his Report and its in- 
dex of seventy or eighty subjects, of which 
the person could know absolutely no- 
thing. That was exactly what he com- 
plained of—that they were induced to be- 
lieve they had information on matters which 
people who had lived in Turkey half their 
lives knew very little about. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary at War had 
adverted to the large number of trans- 
ports which had been employed by the 
Government; but it appeared that those 
transports had only been engaged in con- 
‘ veying goods to Balaklava and back again 
without ever landing anything. An hon. 
Friend opposite had given them an account 
of the state of affairs at Balaklava, and 
had particularly instanced the want of ve- 
getables. This was strictly true, for he 
(Mr. Layard) had himself been a witness to 
it, and had seen the unfortunate soldiers 
brought down to carry upon their backs 
enormous sacks of potatoes and onions up 
to the camp, which they were scarcely able 
to move. The provisions might certainly 
have been there, but had they been con- 
sumed by the troops? The House must 
not be misled by returns of the abundance 
of provisions at hand. There might be an 
abundance of clothing and vegetables, but 
unless the vegetables were consumed and 
the clothing worn by the troops, what was 
the use of sending them there? The 
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the accounts which had been given of the 
cargo of the Prince. They were told that 
that unfortunate vessel had all the winter 
clothing on board, and that the fact that 
such clothing was there showed that the 
Government had not exhibited the negli- 
gence of which they had been accused. 
Now, in point of fact, the Prince had 
not on board what could be preperly 
called Crimean winter clothing; it was 
such clothing only as the troops might 
have put on any day of the year. There 
was no special clothing whatever to 
enable them to stand the severity of a 
Crimean winter. There was not a single 
rag of that description—all that was on 
board being a certain number of shirts, 
stockings, and other articles which would 
have been given out to the soldiers at that 
particular time of the year, when winter 
was setting in, in England or in any 
other part of the world. And now he 
would for a moment call the attention of 
the House to the case of the siege ar- 
tillery. They were told that so far back 
as the spring of last year the Government 
contemplated a descent upon the Crimea. 
For the sake of the Government them- 
selves, he could not believe this to have 
been the case. It appeared to him to be 
impossible, considering the nature of the 
siege train sent out. They had already 
heard that there were no mortars in the 
train calculated for a siege of such magni- 
tude as that of Sebastopol. The mortars 
available were of very small calibre ; and 
there were no siege guns of any size, 
those at hand being merely calculated for 
a campaign in Bulgaria, in besieging such 
small places as the Russians might have 
taken. But, even in Bulgaria, they would 
have been unfit for service, as no horses 
had been sent out with the siege train, 
and, in conveying the guns to the heights 
before Sebastopol, they had been compelled 
to use the horses of the Horse Artillery ; 
and how many guns were there? Fifty. 
Fifty guns to besiege a place which was 
the great arsenal and fortress of South- 
ern Russia—which was your Woolwich, 
Plymouth, and Portsmouth, combined! 
and then, to complete the absurdity, only 
such a supply of ammunition was sent 
out as, at the common rate of firing, 
would be exhausted in five or six days! 
Then, as to the hospitals. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary at War said, 
every endeavour would be made to fit up 
the hospitals ; but why had this not been 
done before? Did the Government think 
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they could go to the Crimea and fight 
battles there without having any killed and 
wounded? The French evidently did not 
think so, for they had already established 
their hospitals before they commenced 
the campaign. No outcry had been heard 
against their proceedings in that respect. 
On the contrary, their hospitals were ad- 
mirably arranged, and not one man had 
been suffered to die from the want of 
proper accommodation for the sick and 
wounded. The right hon. Gentleman told 
them the Government were now about to 
send out a Commission of Inquiry. [Mr. 
S. Hersert observed that the Commission 
was sent out on the 7th of November Jast. } 
That was after many of the disasters which 
had overtaken our troops had occurred. 
It now appeared that Lord Raglan had 
been directed to make a Report to the 
Government upon the state of the army ; 
but how were they to get at the truth in 
that Report? Did they think that if they 
examined the officers they would tell them 
all they felt? Nota bit of it. And how 
would these Reports be made ? Were they 
likely to be fair Reports ? On the contrary, 
and very naturally too, would not all that 
reflected credit be given, and all that was 
unfavourable be kept in the background ? 
That was the nature of the Reports they 
would get, and not the least dependence 
could be placed upon them. The right hon. 
Gentleman had asked them if they would 
have them send out Commissioners, such 
as those sent out by the French Republic? 
Certainly, if they would have an equally 
good effect. This was certainly no revolu- 
tionary war; but in the case referred to by 
the right hon. Gentleman the French army 
was in a state of demoralisation, and it was 
reorganised and led on to victory, perform- 
ing deeds rarely exceeded in the previous 
history of the country, in consequence of 
the efforts of the Commissioners. He had 
heard that, through the vicious system 
adopted by the Government, the medical 
officers before Scbastopol had resigned in 
a body. Of course Lord Raglan refused 
to receive their resignation, but the matter 
was a very serious one, and it showed how 
badly the Government departments must 
be managed when the medical officers, 
finding they were unable to discharge 
their duties properly, were compelled to 
resign ina body. He had no wish now to 
enter into any full details respecting the 
war. He knew, as the right hon. Gentle- 
man told them, that the Government could 
not grant this Committee, for if such a 
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Committee were sitting upstairs the hands 
of the Government would be shackled, and 
disclosures might be made which would be 
most prejudicial to the public service and 
most dangerous to the result of the cam- 
paign. It was not, however, because he 
anticipated any beneficial results from the 
Committee that he should vote for the Mo- 
tion of his hon. and learned Friend. He 
should vote upon it distinetly because he 
believed it to be a vote of confidence or no 
confidence in the Ministry, and not because 
for a moment he imagined that a Govern- 
ment could at such a moment concede such 
a Committee. He had been told it would 
be well to let the matter rest now, for 
the noble Lord the Member for Tiverton 
(Viscount Palmerston) had been Minister 
for War, and that under his auspices af- 
fairs would in future be conducted to the 
satisfaction of the country. But the re- 
solution he had come to would not be 
shaken, because, at the last moment, with 
imminent danger hanging over their heads, 
the Government had appointed the noble 
Lord the Member for Tiverton Minister 
for War. That was not the way to con- 
duct the Government of the country. The 
state of things which had raised public 
indignation had been going on now for 
the last twelve months ; and the Govern- 
ment had been told last year that the 
proper person for Minister of War was 
the noble Lord the Member for Tiverton. 
He well remembered his lamented Friend 
the late Member for Marylebone (Lord 
Dudley Stuart) making a Motion in that 
House upon this very subject, a Motion 
which was resisted by the Government 
on the ground that they had appointed 
the best Minister, and now, at the last 
moment, it was admitted that those who 
held that opinion in favour of the no- 
ble Lord were right and the Government 
were wrong. But such had been the case 
in everything. Last year hon. Members 
proposed an amalgamation of the War 
Office and the office of the Secretary at 
War. They were told it should be done, 
and the House liberally voted 17,000J. on 
the understanding that the amalgamation 
should take place. But what was done? 
A noble Duke, against whom personally 
he wished to say nothing, as he had the 


highest opinion of his honesty and zeal, 


was appointed the new Secretary of State 
for War. Being inexperienced in the due 
ties of his office, and unacquainted with the 
details of war, he (Mr. Layard) had natu- 
rally supposed that the new Minister would 
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have chosen as his under secretaries some 
persons who knew something of the busi- 
ness of such a department; but he found 
one of the under secretaryships was given 
to a relative of the noble Duke—a mili- 
tary man who might consequently have had 
some qualification—and the other‘ to the 
noble Duke’s private secretary, who, as 
far as he (Mr. Layard) could ascertain, had 
none whatever. It was really astonishing 
to see how the public interests were trifled 
with, and, unless a better system were 
adopted, the House of Commons had better 
at once resign its functions. Then, again, 
the utterly deficient condition of the trans- 
port service was brought under the notice of 
the Government ; but nothing was done in 
the matter, until Ministers saw that the 
country was determined to have a proper 
transport service, when they stepped in 
and consented to make one. Time after 
time he and other hon. Gentlemen had 
risen in that House to state that there was 
no blockade in the Black Sea. Over and 
over again he was flatly contradicted by 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, and told 
that there was a blockade. He (Mr. 
Layard) told them that the trade in the 
Black Sea was as open as it ever had been, 
that many of our merchants had been 
ruined, and that the commerce was being 
earried on regularly by Greek merchants ; 
but he was contradicted more than once ; 
though now, when public indignation had 
been excited, they found a notice issued 
to establish a blockade from the Ist of 
February next. Really, this was laugh- 
ing at the public, and he could not under- 
stand how people could allow themselves to 
be treated in such a manner. Was it true 
or not that there had been a blockade ? 
It was evident that none had existed, inas- 
much as they now found the fact virtually 
admitted by the Government themselves. 
The other day a complaint was made that 
medals had not been given for the ac- 
tion at Balaklava. When Government 
saw the strong feeling entertained by 
the public on account of this neglect 
they at once conceded the matter, and 
came down to the House to say that a 
medal would be granted. Now, was this 
statesmanship, or what was it? If it 
were, did it not bear out the truth of the 
words of a celebrated English writer, that 
it would be of little detriment to the pub- 
lie service to throw a piece of orange 
peel into Palace Yard, and make the first 
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truth of this remark of Mr. Carlyle. Either 
Lord Raglan was sent out at the head of 
the expedition, or he was not. If he was 
not, why throw any blame upon him ? 
Upon all sides there was the same—he 
scarcely knew what to characterise it—the 
same sacrifice of public interests to private 
interests. Whether in diplomatic appoint- 
ments or in military, he found the same evil 
system. He could not refrain from pointing 
out, when alluding to diplomacy, recent ap- 
pointments at Athens and Florence, and 
ask if it was creditable, when the very exist- 
ence of the country was at stake, that they 
should sacrifice its honour and welfare for 
private and personal feelings? His hon. 
Friend the Member for the City of London 
had attempted to explain away the speech 
he made some time ago with respect to 
Austria, but he would much rather that 
his noble Friend had adhered to his former 
version. He did not mean to say that 
Austria would not join the Western Powers, 
and ultimately act with them ; but what 
had she done hitherto when one word upon 
her part spoken in time might have saved 
half of those who had been sacrificed in the 
Crimea? Did they think that Russia 
would have advanced beyond Odessa if 
Austria had been against her? Certainly 
not. How conld he, by voting against the 
Motion of the hon. and learned Gentleman to- 
night, declare confidence in a Government 
which had proved itself to be incapable, not 
only of carrying on war, but of conducting 
the commonest diplomacy, as evinced by 
the Vienna Conferences? It was admitted 
by the Government themselves that they 
had made a gigantic mistake, and had 
brought us to this terrible position ; and he 
trusted the House would allow him a few mo- 
ments, while he endeavoured to point out 
the really critical state in which we now 
were. He looked upon the Crimea and 
Sebastopol as comparatively nothing in. 
this great question. It appeared that the 
Government were now concentrating their 
energies on potted meat and warm cloth- 
ing for the Crimea—certainly most im- 
portant things, but not the only important 
things to be looked to. What was the 
real position of the country at this mo- 
ment? We were engaged in a vital 
struggle with a gigantic Power, and our 
army—what little army we now had— 
was in the Crimea, and could not be 
drawn thence. In what position did Rus- 
sia stand? She had upon her Asiatic 
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set in, would march upon Erzeroum andj the army and fleet this country had now 


Kars and Bagdad, and perhaps overrun | before Sebastopol ? 


the whole of Asia Minor. If she did so, 
could we send, or could we induce the 
French to send, a single regiment to that 
country? And what would be our posi- 
tion if Russia gained possession of Erze- 
roum, and engaged Persia on her side? 
The Government did nothing last year 
either to induce or to compel Persia to de- 
clare for the Allies, and they did nothing 
till the winter even in the way of sending 
an agent there. The gentlemen they then 
sent was certainly a man of considerable 
abilities, one whom he should be glad to 
see in almost any diplomatic position ; but 
he was not quite the man to send to Per- 
sia. There was, however, a man who, 
above all others, was, at such a moment 
as this, capable of carrying on our di- 
plomacy in Persia, a gentleman well ac- 
quainted with the political condition and 
resources of that country, with those of 
India, and with those of the adjacent coun- 
tries; he referred to Colonel Rawlinson, 
who, of all men, was the one to send to 
Persia, and who would alone be worth an 
army of 20,000 men to the Government. 
He (Mr. Layard) had strong reason for 
believing that before long the Government 
would not be able to bring Persia into 
their system of policy ;—it was only by 
success that we could secure the assist- 
ance of Persia. If they did not take 
Sebastopol Persia would be against them, 
and in the gourse of a year would be at 
Bagdad, when our possession of India 
would be, he would not say imperilled, 
but at any rate greatly shaken, And 
what was the position of Turkey in Eu- 
re All the Turkish troops had been 
taken from Bulgaria, with Omar Pacha, 
the only man that could command them, 
and thrown into the Crimea to assist our 
unfortunate army, which, from our own 
guilty neglect, was perishing from insuf- 
ficient supplies. To repair the mistakes 
made by the Government at home, Tur- 
key had been deprived of all defence, and 
at a time when the Government were 
actually doubtful of the course Austria 
would take. He could not believe that 
she would declare against us; if she did, 
Russia would be at Constantinople before 
a single regiment could be sent to oppose 
her. Even supposing that Russia fell upon 
Austria, raised Hungary against her, and 
beat her in a pitched battle, what was 
there to prevent Russia from going to Con- 
stantinople? If she did, what was to save 


With such immense 
dangers impending over us, how could the 
House for one moment allow the affairs of 
the country to be administered by men who 
had shown themselves incompetent in war 
and incompetent in diplomacy? It would 
be a crime on his part to vote against the 
Motion, and thus to say that he had the 
slightest confidence in those who had betray- 
ed what he considered to be the best inter- 
ests—the dignity and honour—of the coun- 
try. For the first time, brave hearts which 
had never desponded before were despond- 
ing at the state of things existing in the 
Crimea. He had received letters from twa 
gentlemen he knew well, and from whom 
he had never heard a word which betrayed 
that they either doubted or feared—lettera 
up to the 8th instant—which stated that at 
last they must confess things were despe- 
rate. This, then, was not the moment ta 
hesitate; and it was only by the country 
compelling the House of Commons to taka 
the matter in their own hands, and by in- 
sisting upon the appointment of men equal 
to the occasion to carry out the policy 
of the country, that they could hope for 
safety. He believed there were men 
who could do this, and who could save 
the country. But we must not hesitate 
—we must once for all insist upon hav- 
ing men who would carry out a policy 
worthy of the country; for if that policy 
were not carried out they might depend 
upon it that England ere long would be 
reduced to the position of a second-rate 
Power. It was with these convictions— 
these solemn convictions—that ho felt 
himself compelled to record his vote in 
favour of the Motion of his hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Sheffield. 
Sm G. GREY: Sir, it is with deep 
reluctance that I offer myself to this House 
to take any part in the present debate ; 
but I feel that I should be shrinking from 
a public duty if I merely gave a silent 
vote against the Motion of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for Shef- 
field, and if I did not record in the most 
distinct and emphatic terms that I give 
my vote without the slightest doubt or 
hesitation, thinking that I should be be- 
traying my public duty were I to sanction 
the precedent of committing an inquiry, 
such as that proposed to us to any Com- 
mittee of fifteen Gentlemen selected from 
the body of this House. The objections 
stated by several hon. Gentlemen in the 
course of the debate, and by none more 
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forcibly than the hon. Gentleman who has 
just addressed the House—the objections 
thus stated to committing such an inquiry 
to hon. Gentlemen upstairs—I believe to 
be fatal to the Resolution of the hon. 
and learned Member; and I confess that, 
deeply pained as I am now to stand here 
severed, for the first time in no shert po- 
litical life, in any matter of political im- 
portance, from my noble Friend behind 
me (Lord John Russell), I am astonished 
that any man, who knows what are the 
responsibilities of office, who has been con- 
versant with the administration of affairs, 
or who can suppose that he may hereafter 
become conversant with it, should, upon 
mature reflection and consideration, assent 
to a Motion, the only effect of which must 
be to paralyse the exertions, I will not say 
of this Government alone, but of any Go- 
vernment whatever sitting upon these 
benches and conducting the affairs of the 
country at a most critical period—a period 
when greater confidence should be placed 
in the Government than under ordinary 
circumstances, and when it is essential 
that the hands of Government should be 
left free and unfettered, in order to enable 
them to pursue those measures, which, if 
they have the confidence of the country, 
they would adopt with a view to the vigo- 
rous prosecution of the war, and the main- 
tenance of the honour, dignity, and best 
interests of England. I have not the 
slightest hesitation in believing that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman who has 
brought forward this Motion has done it 
with a view to serve the best interests of 
the country; but I feel it my duty as a 
Member of the Government, as it would, 
in my judgment, have been equally my duty 
as a Member of this House, to record my 
vote against that Motion. I do not rest 
my opposition to the Motion on the single 
ground of its being a covert and indirect 
mode of passing a vote of want of confidence 
in the Government. There are those who no 
doubt say—‘* We will appoint this Com- 
mittee, and then, by a subsequent vote, 
we will rescind the order of the House for 
the nomination of the Committee, and thus 
leave the division on the present Motion to 
imply a want of confidence in the Govern- 
ment.” [‘* Hear, hear!’’] Hon. Gentlemen 
opposite cheer that statement—those who 
not long since filled high office in the Ad- 
ministration of this country, and who now 
aspire again, perhaps, to fill those offices 
which they before filled. What !—Have 
they no confidence in the Government, and 
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do they shrink from coming forward and pro- 
posing a direct vote of want of confidence ? 
Are they driven to the subterfuge of adopt- 
ing a Motion proposed by an hon. Member 
on this side the House, and acceding to a 
proposition, so objectionable in principle, 
and objectionable, as I contend it must be 
in the greatest degree, in its practical 
effect? Why do they net raise the plain 
and simple question of ‘‘ confidence or no 
confidence,”’ which it is their duty to raise 
if they entertain the opinion which by their 
cheering I suppose them to entertain, and 
call upon the House of Commons to de- 
cide to whose hands the Government of 
the country shall be intrusted? I admit 
that any man who votes for this Motion, 
will express an entire want of confidence 
in the Government; but still I wonder that 
there should be among those hon. Gen- 
tlemen who sit opposite, no man of inven- 
tive genius enough, or of courage enough, 
to come down and explicitly avow that 
feeling by proposing a direct resolution on 
the subject so distinctly and unambigu- 
ously worded as to relieve any man from 
doubt, as to which way he should give his 
vote. It is not fair to the Government to 
raise the question in this form, because a 
man might vote against this Motion for 
the reasons to which I have just referred, 
although he might think that the Govern- 
ment, as at present constituted, is not de- 
serving of the confidence of the House. 
What is it that my hon. Friend who last 
addressed the House stated? He admitted 
that the Motion was objectionable in prin- 
ciple and must be disadvantageous in prac- 
tice. I, however, rest my opposition to the 
Motion on other grounds. I admit, to the 
fullest extent, as my right hon. Friend 
near me (Mr. S. Herbert) admitted, the 
right of the House and of the country to 
be furnished with the most ample informa- 
tion which the Government can give with 
regard to the state of our army, as well as 
with regard to the causes of those admitted 
miseries and evils which exist in that gal- 
lant army, limiting that admission of right 
to this extent only, that every consider- 
ation shall be given to what the public in- 
terest requires in regard to the degree of 
information to be given at any particular 
period of time—for it cannot be denied 
that a certain degree of information only 
may prudently be afforded on a particular 
subject at one period, concerning which, at 
a later period, more ample information may 
be safely granted without prejudice to the 
public interest. My right hon. Friend has 
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said that he was ready not only to agree to, 
but to enlarge the terms of the Motion, so as 
to give it a more general and searching cha- 
racter. Do not let it, therefore, be said that 
the Government are shrinking from afford- 
ing all the information which can be given 
consistently with that public duty, which, 
so long as I am a Member of any Govern- 
ment, I will never consent to betray for any 
momentary purpose of advantage. But 
it is principally owing to the feeling that 
this Motion involves a censure of a grave 
and serious character against certain de- 
partments of the Government that I op- 
pose it; for, although the department over 
which I preside is not immediately connect- 
ed with the conduct of the war, still I stand 
here as fully responsible for all the acts 
of my noble and right hon. Friends upon 
whom the immediate direction of the war 
has devolved, as if I had been _per- 
sonally at the head of the departments 
they themselves fill ; and I feel that to as- 
sent to this Motion would be to cast cen- 
sure upon men whom I consider to be un- 
deserving of that censure. I am not here, 
however, to say that no mistakes have 
been made or errors committed, or that 
everything has been done in the right 
way or at the proper time. I am not 
here to assert that if we had possessed 
that foresight which past experience would 
have afforded us, we might not have been 
able to guard against many of the evils 
which we all lament; but I believe that 
those evils have resulted, not, as an hon. 
Gentleman opposite has said, from the 
incapacity or the ignorance of any one 
man, or of any other man, but that they 
are mainly attributable to that inexpe- 
rience under which we have all suffered, 
owing to what we justly regard as the 
inestimable blessing of a forty years’ un- 
disturbed peace. ‘The war came upon us 
after a long peace, and found us unprepar- 
ed with that knowledge and that experi- 
ence which could only be acquired by al- 
most continuous or protracted wars. I am 
not here to say that a road could not have 
been constructed from Balaklava to the 
camp before the mud had so accumulated 
as to make the communication almost 
impossible. I am not here to say that 
hospitals could not have been more effi- 
ciently provided, or that the transport 
service has been conducted in the most 
unexceptionable manner; but I am here 
to say that I think it would be most unjust 
—an injustice in which I cannot concur— 
to lay the blame of these results upon any 
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one man. I believe that if any one of us 
now composing the Government had been 
placed in the same position we might have 
fallen into the same errors; for we should 
not only have laboured under that inex- 
perience which results from the absence of 
war for many years, but also under the ab- 
solute want of those non-combatant depart- 
ments of the army which were essential to 
its safety and success, but which had to be 
created at the time the war broke out. I 
have thus, Sir, stated what I believe to 
have been the main cause of those evils 
and sad results which we are now lament- 
ing. A great deal of the misery has also 
proceeded from disease, which has been 
the effect of climate, and against which no 
experience or foresight could have guarded. 
What was the first effect of the troops be- 
ing put in motion after having had their spi- 
rits depressed and their health destroyed by 
being kept in a state of inaction at Varna, 
where disease was carrying them off in 
great numbers? I say that the disease in 
the camp and the scourge of cholera, 
which, even in this country had its almost 
countless victims, seriously affected the 
army by weakening its strength and dimi- 
nishing its efficiency, and that though the 
first effect of its being ordered on active 
service was to raise the health and spirits 
of the men, yet disease followed them to 
the Crimea, and continued most seriously 
to diminish their numbers; and it would 
be most unjust to attribute these results to 
the conduct of any portion of the Govern- 
ment. As this Motion has been taken up 
as a vote of want of confidence in the Go- 
vernment by hon. Gentlemen, I can only 
say that if the blow is to be struck and 
blame is to be cast on the Government, 
strike the blow as early as you possibly 
can. This is a time not for debate or hesi- 
tation; it is a time for action. Let the 
Hlouse come to a decision, and, be it ad- 
verse or be it otherwise, to that decision we 
must bow. I was much gratified to hear 
the hon. Member for West Surrey (Mr. 
Drummond) pass a well-merited compli- 
ment on that department of the adminis- 
tration which is more immediately under 
the direction of my right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Sidney Herbert), against whom, neverthe- 
less, the force of the present Motion is 
particularly directed. There are a few 
points, however, respecting which it ap- 
pears to me there exists a great deal of 
misrepresentation, no doubt arising from 
misapprehension, of what my right hon. 
Friend has said. The hon. Member for 
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Aylesbury (Mr. Layard) has said that the 
Secretary at War had actually thrown 
blame, and even a stigma, on the army, by 
stating that its officers were not capable of 
taking the command of a brigade. My 
right hon. Friend said nothing of the kind. 
What he said was, that our army is not an 
army in the sense in which that word is 
used in war, or the sense in which it is 
used when speaking of the great couti- 
nental armies, which are kept up in a per- 
petual state of efficiency for defensive and 
offensive operations. What my right hon. 
Friend did say was, that our army is an 
aggregation of regiments ; that its regi- 
mental organisation is perfect, but that 
from the very nature of the duties in which 
it is engaged in peace, the service is a re- 
gimental service, and not that of an army ; 
and that there are many officers, even offi- 
cers in command of regiments, who, from 
the nature of the service in which they 
have been engaged, often a severe and ar- 
duous service, have never had the opportu- 
nity of seeing a brigade. But, surely, to say 
80 is casting no reproach upon the officers of 
the British Army. The next observation I 
have to make is not with respect to any 
misrepresentation of what has fallen from 
my right hon. Friend, but a misrepresen- 
tation which has been made by the hon. 
Member for Aylesbury himself with respect 
to the condition of the British soldier. My 
right hon. Friend had alluded to the pre- 
vious habits and employment of the men 
of whom our army is composed, as ac- 
counting for the difference between them 
and the soldiers of other armies. Is that 
speaking in disparagement of the British 
soldier? But the hon. Gentleman goes 
further, and says the British soldier is a 
mere machine, and that if you make him 
a machine you must expect him to be des- 
titute of intelligence. Now, let me quote, 
in opposition to the opinion of the Member 
for Aylesbury, the opinion of one, of whom 
on account of the gallant deeds with which 
his name is associated we are all proud, 
and to whom we are so greatly indebted 
as the historian of the Peninsular War. 
If the hon, Gentleman has not read this 
ap let me advise him to do so before 

e again ventures to cast imputations upon 
the character of a British soldier. 

Mr. LAYARD said, that the charge 
which had been made against him by the 
right hon. Gentleman was a most serious 
one. He begged to say that he had cast 
no imputation upon the British soldier, 
What he said was, that as a raw material 
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he possessed all the excellences of a sol- 
dier, but that the system made him a ma- 
chine. 

Sm G. GREY: Yes, that as raw material 
he was excellent, but that that material, in 
consequence of the system, was so dete- 
riorated that it made him a mere machine. 
Now, Sir William Napier, in a passage of 
his work, gives this description of the qua- 
lities of a British soldier— 


“That the British infantry soldicr is more 
robust than the soldier of any other nation can 
searcely be doubted by those who, in 1815, ob- 
served his powerful frame, distinguished amidst 
the united armies of Europe; and notwithstand- 
ing his habitual excess in drinking, he sustains 
fatigue and wet and the extremes of cold and heat 
with incredible vigour.” 


There is the raw material; and now we 
come to the machine. 


«“ When completely disciplined—and three years 
are required to accomplish this—his port is lofty 
and his movements free, the whole world cannot 
produce a nobler specimen of military bearing; 
nor is the mind unworthy of the outward man. 
He does not, indeed, possess that presumptuous 
vivacity which would lead him to dictate to his 
commanders, or even to censure real errors, al- 
though he may perceive them ; but he is observ- 
ant and quick to comprehend his orders, full of 
resources under difficulties, calm and resolute in 
danger, and more than usually obedient and care- 
ful of his officers in moments of imminent peril. 
It has been asserted that his undeniable firmness 
in battle is the result of a phlegmatic constitu- 
tion uninspired by moral feeling. Never was a 
more stupid calumny uttered! Napoleon’s troops 
fought in bright fields where every helmet caught 
some beams of glory, but”—I am now come to 
a passage, the accuracy of which I do not admit, 
as applicable to the present time—“ the British 
soldier conquered under the cold shade of aris- 
tocracy. No honours waited his daring, no de- 
spatch gave his name to the applause of his 
countrymen, his life of danger and hardship was 
uncheered by hope, his death unnoticed. Did 
his heart sink therefore? Did he not endure 
with surpassing fortitude the sorest of ills, sustain 
the most terrible assaults in battle unmoved, over- 
throw with incredible energy every opponent, and 
at all times prove, that while no physical military 
qualification was wanting, the fount of honour 


aid 


was also full and fresh within him! 
I hope I need not apologise to the House 
for having read this eloquent passage from 
so eminent an authority, and I trust, that 
from this. time forth the hon. Gentleman 
will not venture to describe the British 
soldier as being composed of a “raw ma- 
terial’? which is excellent, but which is 
converted into a mere machine by the 
system of the British Army. But, Sir, 
since this passage was written by Sir 
William Napier, not only has a great im- 
provement taken place in the habits of the 
soldier, but his deeds of yalour are now 
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recognised in a manner which was formerly 
never done, and rewards of merit given, 
and commissions bestowed upon him with a 
liberality that was never before practised in 
the Army. His death, too, is recorded equal- 
ly with that of the officers who fall in battle 
or die of disease. The letters received from 
our brave soldiers now in the Crimea have 
been such as to come home to the hearts and 
sympathies of all in this land; and surely 
it is no slight proof of the improvement 
that has taken place in the character of 
our Army, when we find such letters pub- 
lished, equally from the private soldier as 
from the officer. One word with reference 
to a misapprehension of the hon. Gentle- 
man in the assumption that authority had 
been given to Lord Raglan now for the 
first time to remove incompetent officers. 
Does he not know that, from the first 
moment Lord Raglan set foot in the Crimea, 
or took the command of the army, he had 
as Commander in Chief, full authority, 
and would be supported in the exercise of 
that authority, to remove every officer who 
might be found incompetent to the dis- 
charge of his duties? Or, does he mean 


that if Lord Raglan conceived he had no 
such authority, he would not, if he thought 


it necessary, at once have applied for it ? 
I have thus stated generally the grounds 
on which I feel it incumbent on me to 
stand on this occasion by the acts of my 
colleagues when attacked by the Motion of 
the hon. and learned Member for Sheffield 
—to avow my full responsibility for those 
acts, to share in the censure which this 
House may impose on them by passing 
this Resolution, and to defend them as far 
as I am able—not from all ground of cen- 
sure or blame for errors which may have 
been committed — but stating the case 
openly, fairly, and honestly to the House, to 
appeal to its candour and fairness in com- 
ing to a decision. This imposes on me 
the necessity of making one or two obser- 
vations—which I do with considerable re- 
luetance—on what fell from my noble 
Friend the Member for the City of London, 
in the carly part of this evening. He 
has stated with great clearness, and mo- 
deration, the grounds which have induced 
him to retire from the Government of Lord 
Aberdeen ; and knowing, as I do, the cha- 
racter of the noble Lord, I do not for one 
moment doubt that he has been actuated 
by a high and conscientious sense of duty 
in taking that step, and in withholding 
his vote and support from his colleagues 
in resisting the Motion of the hon. and 
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Lord has referred to the correspondence 
that took place between Lord Aberdeen 
and himself some time in November, and 
he has also referred, and referred no doubt 
truly, to the opinion which he says was 
conveyed to him by his colleagues on this 
question. I certainly thought he was 
not at that time justified in resigning his 
post in the Government in the cireum- 
stances in which we were placed; but I 
beg most distinctly to assert, and I ex- 
pressed this opinion without hesitation, that, 
whatever be the position of a Govern- 
ment—whatever may be the  conse- 
quences which may follow such an act— 
any Member of a Government is en- 
titled, nay, is bound to separate himself 
from that Government in any cireum- 
stances even of peril to the country, and 
of deep anxiety and responsibility, if, when 
he proposes a course of action which he 
considers essential to the interests of the 
country, he finds that proposal overruled, 
I should have felt that I was departing 
widely from my duty, and that I was 
taking a course not worthy of myself or 
of him, if under such circumstances I had 
hesitated to tell him, ‘* You have stated 
that you think a certain course is essential 
to the interests of the country; but, that 
course having been negatived by the head 
of the Government, you are bound to with- 
draw from it.’’ I should rather have said, 
** You have only one course to take.”? But 
in my own defence, and without casting 
the least blame on him, I must say that 
I understand that the arrangement pro- 
posed by my noble Friend, and to which 
he referred in one of the letters he read, 
was a mere arrangement for attaining more 
speedily the object of unity of action in 
the different departments of our military 
administration by combining them into one. 
His proposal was that the two offices of 
Secretary at War and Secretary of State 
for the War Department should be com- 
bined, and that the two offices should be 
held by a Member of this House. My 
noble Friend intimated at the same time, 
that if that change was to take place— 
as he wished that it should—that there was 
no man the country would look to with so 
much confidence for holding this combined 
office as my noble Friend who now holds the 
seals of the Home Department. But I cer- 
tainly did not understand my noble Friend 
to press this change, as essential to the 
conduct of the war, or essential to the 
interests of the country. The proposal 
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was not known to me till about the last 
day of November, certainly not till after 
the notice appeared in the Gazette for the 
meeting of Parliament on the 12th De- 
cember; and when, in fact, it had been 
already negatived. Now, I frankly admit 
that, all things now considered, knowing 
what the results are, seeing the feeling 
of the country, and recognising what has 
been described as the vigorous mind of my 
noble Friend the Secretary for the Home 
Department, I wish that when the origi- 
nal appointment was made to the War 
Ministry, the office had been confided to 
him. I do not say that even in that case 
a different result from that which we now 
witness would have been obtained; but 
the country would have felt that the man 
of greater administrative experience and 
longer official life than any other man 
was intrusted with the office, and, what- 
ever the results might have been, I do not 
think the same censure would have at- 
tached to the Government that is now cast 
upon it. But I must say that when I was 
solicited by my noble Friend to join the 
Government in June, when the re-arrange- 
ment of offices took place, I then under- 
stood him not only to consent, but to ap- 
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prove the arrangement by which the noble 
Lord (Viscount Palmerston) retained the 
office of Home Secretary, and the Duke 
of Newcastle received the seals of the 


War Department. As many of the Duke 
of Newecastle’s colleagues separated after 
the prorogation, they were unable to give 
him that advice and assistance which he 
might have wished to obtain in the very 
trying duties he had to perform. I speak 
only for myself, but I certainly do feel that 
there would have been the appearance of a 
want of generosity in turning round on a 
colleague who was acting most ably and 
laboriously in the office which he filled, 
and ejecting him from that office as soon 
as complaints were made and dissatisfac- 
tion arose. No doubt we concurred in 
the opinion that a change might at some 
time or other be desirable. But I cer- 
tainly thought it my duty to represent 
to my noble Friend that he would break 
up the Government by leaving it, and 
that, before doing so, he should consi- 
der the responsibility attaching to such a 
step. I was one who dissuaded him at 
that time from insisting, I will not say 
on the proposal then made, but on leaving 
the Government on account of it. Al- 
though, therefore, I knew that my noble 
Friend, in common with many others, no 
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doubt, thought that some change might at 
no distant period be desirable, I certainly 
heard with surprise on Wednesday evening 
that he had tendered his resignation to 
Her Majesty in consequence of the notice 
of the hon. and learned Member for Shef- 
field. I feel the deepest pain in being for 
the first time separated from my noble 
Friend—I trust it will be the last time 
we shall be so separated. Nothing could 
grieve me more than to believe that the 
rest of my life was to be spent in differ- 
ence of opinion with him on matters of im- 
portance. But I could not, consistently 
with my views of honour, and my sense of 
what is due to my colleagues, have acted 
otherwise than I have done. Do not sup- 
pose that I think any consideration for a 
colleague ought to stand in the way of the 
public interests; but I did not feel that 
the proposed change was at the time es- 
sential to the public interests, and I there- 
fore felt it my duty to give the advice 
which in common with others I did to my 
noble Friend. I deeply regret that he is 
not here now to share the responsibility of 
those acts for which he, in common with 
us, was responsible. One word, in conse- 
quence of what fell from my noble Friend, 
and which was repeated more explicitly by 
the hon. Member for Aylesbury, namely, 
that since he left the Government, the very 
change which he proposed has been made 
—that, in short, my noble Friend the 
Secretary for the Home Department has 
been appointed to the War Department. 
All I can say is that I stand here, a mem- 
ber of Lord Aberdeen’s Government, to 
defend the acts of that Government, and 
to submit, in common with my colleagues 
in that Government, to any censure that 
may be passed upon it; but I am no party 
to any arrangement by which any recon- 
struction of the Government is to take 
place. Ido not mean to say what course 
may hereafter be taken by the Govern- 
ment. If this Motion is carried, there is 
of course an end of the Administration— 
it will become our duty to bow to the 
pleasure of the House, and to resign our 
functions into the hands of our Sovereign. 
If, on the other hand, it be not carried, it 
will, of course, be open to Lord Aberdeen 
and his colleagues to consider whether 
change in the administration of the War 
Department may advantageously be made; 
but no change such as has been referred to 
has received the sanction of the Govern- 
ment. I know of no such change, All I 
say is, that I am a Member of the ex- 
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isting Government, ready to submit to the 
verdict of the House, whatever that may 
be. If that verdict should prove not to be 
a hostile one, with my colleagues, I shall 
have to consider whether, consistently with 
our honour and duty, we can continue to 
administer the affairs of the country, and 
feel ourselves justified in retaining the 
offices we hold. I earnestly join, however, 
in the appeals that have been made to the 
House, not to keep this question pending in 
an undecided state for two or three days. 
Let the result be known at the earliest 
moment, that the Government may know 
the position in which it is placed, and the 
country may understand in whose hands 
the management of public affairs is to be 
vested—that the Government, by whom- 
soever conducted, may be able without de- 
lay to take those measures that are re- 
quired for the safety, the honour, and suc- 
cess of our gallant army in the East. 

Mr. WALPOLE: Sir, I wish to state 
very shortly to the House the view which 
I take of the present Motion. I am 
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not certain that I should have taken the 
smallest share in the present discussion if 
it had not been for one or two remarks 
that have fallen from the right hon. Gentle- 
man who has just sat down. 


One of these 
was that this Motion, if carried, will be de- 
trimental to the public interests and to the 
administration of affairs in this country ; 
the other, that there had been an un- 
willingness displayed on this side of the 
House to take that course which would 
best become us, namely, that, if we aspired 
to the Government, and if we disapproved 
of the conduct of Ministers, we ought to 
have come down boldly and proposed 
frankly a vote of want of confidence in 
Her Majesty’s Government. Now, I can 
assure the House on this point—namely, 
that of aspiring to the government of the 
eountry—I have always said in private, 
and I do not hesitate to repeat in public, 
that, in my opinion, it would be a great 
misfortune to the country if the Govern- 
ment were changed at the present moment. 
It would, Sir, in my opinion, be much bet- 
ter for the public interests that the Mem- 
bers of the Government should reconstruct 
themselves in such a manner as that they 
should be enabled to administer our public 
affairs, instead of causing all that confu- 
sion which a change in the Administration 
must necessarily occasion. In respect to 
the other charge—that the Motion, if ear- 
ried, would be detrimental to the public 
intcrests—I will content myself with stat- 
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ing the reasons which induce me to give 
my vote in favour of the present Mo- 
tion, which I certainly intend to do. 
Sir, after the speech made by the noble 
Lord the Member for the City of London, 
it appeared to me that it was totally im- 
possible to resist such an inquiry as is now 
demanded, and that the only question upon 
which the Government had to decide was, 
what was to be the scope, the form, and 
the tendency of that inquiry? You have 
the evidence of the noble Lord, who is the 
only person in this House out of the Go- 
vernment who knows all the circumstances 
connected with this war, and who is, there- 
fore, competent to inform the House whe- 
ther some inquiry is necessary or not; and 
I must say that, after such declarations 
as he has made, confirming the accounts 
which have everywhere been published, it 
would be a serious disappointment to the 
country at large—it would create the 
greatest possible dissatisfaction, if this 
House were now to refuse to grant an 
inquiry. That inquiry is absolutely neces- 
sary, with the view of eliciting the informa- 
tion necessary to enable the House—to 
enable the country—to judge of the per- 
sons responsible for the mismanagement 
that has occurred in our army. The daily 
accounts—at least the weekly accounts, 
that come from the Crimea are so calami- 
tous—the condition of the troops, if these 
accounts are to be accredited, is so alarm- 
ing, the apparent mismanagement of almost 
every department is so clear—I say the 
apparent mismanagement, for I am deter- 
mined not to prejudge this question— 
while in the midst of that plenty to which 
my right hon. Friend the Secretary at 
War has alluded—in the midst of that 
plenty heaped up in useless profusion at 
Balaklava, which is, in fact, the strongest 
confirmation of the mismanagement of the 
war on the part of some person, when 
there is nothing provided in all this abund- 
ance for the health, comfort, and safety 
of the army—I say, under such cireum- 
stances, and with so much that is heart- 
rending, and so much that is inexplicable, 
as the noble Lord admits, I should have 
thought the first duty of the Government, 
when they knew that such was the state of 
things, and such the prospects of the army, 
would have been to ask for this inquiry, 
in order that information might be given ° 
to the country to show how far they 
themselves were free from blame, or 
who in effect were the parties to whom 
blame ought principally to attach. Sir, I 
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should further have thought it was the 
duty of the Government, in justice to 
those commanders who, in their absence, 
behind their backs, and without the op- 
portunity of answering the charges that 
are brought against them, have thus 
had censures heaped indiscriminately upon 
them, to furnish us with the means of de- 
fending their character, or at least of 
knowing how far those characters have 
been justly assailed. I should further have 
thought, in justice to the country, now 
demanding inquiry from one end of it to 
the other, that the last thing which the 
House of Commons should have done 
would be to increase the dissatisfaction 
which so universally prevails, by resisting 
inquiry so imperatively needed, and, give 
me leave to add, so reasonably demanded. 
These are reasons which, to my mind, 
are absolutely irresistible in favour of 
some inquiry, unless the objections taken 
to such inquiry by the right hon. Baronet 
(Sir G. Grey) and by my right hon. Friend 
the Secretary at War could prevail— 
namely, first, that an inquiry of this kind 
would be seriously detrimental to the pub- 
lic interests; and, secondly, that it implies 
a censure upon the Government, which, if 
the House is prepared to impute to it, 
ought rather to be conveyed by a direct 
Motion. Allow me to refer very briefly to 
both those points. The only real argu- 
ment, the only strong objection, which has 
been urged against this Motion is, that it 
may be detrimental to the public interests. 
Now, observe what is the nature of the 
inquiry which is asked for. It is an in- 
quiry into the condition of the army before 
Sebastopol, and into the conduct of those 
departments of the Government whose 
duty it has been to minister to the wants 
of that army. It is not such a searching, 
roving inquiry as has been alluded to by 
my right hon. Friend the Secretary at 
War, which is to continue hanging over 
the heads of our generals and admirals 
during the time that the inquiry is going 
on. It is an inquiry into the past, and 
into the conduct of those departments to 
which the interests of the army have 
been intrusted, with the view of ascer- 
taining why the wants of that army 
have not been properly ministered to. 
Now, how can such an inquiry be detri- 
mental to the public interests? Being a 
retrospective inquiry, with reference to a 
state of things which is appalling the 
country at this moment, it is precisely 
similar to the inquiry which was instituted 
Mr, Walpole 
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at the time of the Walcheren expedition. 
[‘*No, no!’’] Yes, with the exception 
that the Walcheren inquiry was made 
by a Committee of the whole House, or 
rather at the bar of the House, instead 
of being conducted —like the inquiry 
now proposed—by a Select Committee. 
When I said that the Walcheren in- 
quiry was similar to that now proposed, 
I meant with respect to its retrospec- 
tive operation. I have heard it objected 
that this inquiry would be prosecuted 
into the affairs of the expedition while 
it is in progress; but I deny entirely 
that that is the object of the inquiry 
now sought ; and, if such had been the 
object of the inquiry, I conceive that the 
Government ought to have limited it to the 
past, and I venture to say that this House 
would almost unanimously have supported 
them in such a limitation. It is also ob- 
jected that the inquiry is to be prosecuted 
before a Select Committee, instead of be- 
fore a Committee of the whole House; or, 
rather at the bar of the House itself ; but 
are hon. Gentlemen aware of the immense 
difficulties which occurred before, and 
which would occur again, if you were to 
prosecute an inquiry of this deseription in a 
Committee of the whole House ? Are they 
aware that the reporters were excluded from 
the House during the whole of the Wal- 
cheren inquiry because of the danger that 
might arise to the public interests from 
the publication of the proceedings? Do 
they recollect that the evidence produced 
before that Committee found its way 
into the public papers, and that serious 
riots took place in consequence, notwith- 
standing the exclusion of the reporters ? 
I think the House must see that it 
would be infinitely preferable to have a 
Select Committee inquiring into this mat- 
ter, with the power of closing their doors 
while the inquiry is in progress, and then 
furnishing the House with the necessary 
information to enable them to form a 
judgment upon the subject. It seems to 
me that the inquiry which was directed by 
a majority adverse to the Government at 
the time of the Walcheren expedition is 
the strongest possible precedent for grant- 
ing the inquiry which is now demanded ; 
and, indeed, until you grant that inquiry, 
I know not how this House will obtain the 
information which they ought to possess 
with regard to the prosecution of the war. 
But it has been said by my right hon. 
Friend, You will hamper the generals and 
those who have the conduct of the war if 
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you grant this inquiry.”” Why, I appeal to | —seeing that they have neither fuel nor 
the House whether anything can be worse food, nor clothing, nor shelter, nor ammu- 
or more embarrassing than what is taking nition—not because these things are not 
place at present with reference to those ge- at Balaklava, but because your agents and 
nerals? You have every day anonymous let- | officers have not the means of carrying 
ters appearing in the papers, charging the them up to the spots where they are im- 
generals with misconduct, with ineapacity, | mediately required—I feel it impossible 
with want of knowledge in their military | to refuse an inquiry which would enable 
duties, when they themselves are at a dis-| us to ascertain why none of these things 
tance of 3,000 miles—when they have no | have been delivered to the troops in proper 
friends here with sufficient information to | quantities and in adequate time; and in 
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justify their conduct, and when this House, 
if it should adopt the plea set up in op- 
position to the Motion, would in fact de- 
prive them of their only means of defence. 
For these reasons, therefore, instead of 
this Committee being detrimental to the 
public service, it would, I firmly believe, 
be rather conducive to its interest than 
otherwise ; although I admit that by in- 
quiries of this deseription considerable dif. 
ficulties must always be placed in the way 
of those who have the management of pub- 
lie affairs. We have, however, to weigh in 
the balance two sets of inconveniences— 
the inconvenience of interfering with the 
conduct of public affairs to a certain 
extent, and the still greater inconveni- 
ence of refusing to the House and to the 
country that information which they now 
demand, and which they justly demand, 
when they find the finest army that was 
ever sent out from their shores reduced 
from 54,000 to some 20,000 men, or as 
some accounts state, which I would fain 
hope are incorrect, to 14,000 effective bayo- 
nets, This, then, being my answer to the 
first objection, let us see whether the se- 
cond objection ought to prevent us from 
voting for this Committee. That objec- 
tion is, that the Motion involves a censure 
upon the Government, and that, if any 
censure is intended to be cast upon the 
conduct of the Government, it ought to 
be done by a direet Motion. I must 
frankly avow—although I believe that 
the same view of the question is not 
taken by a majority in this House—that 
I do not vote for the present Motion in 
the strict sense of casting a censure upon 
the Government. On the contrary, I 
look upon the Motion as a proposition 
for inquiry, in order that the blame may 
be fixed upon the proper persons, as 
soon as information is rendered to this 
House. My argument would be that, 
secing that so much damage has happened 
to your troops—seeing that they are in 
want of all the necessaries that would en- 
able them to perform their military service 


prosecuting such inquiry | do not neces- 
sarily impugn either this or that man’s 
character. I say further, however, that if 
| the Government are to leave the question 
| upon the present state of our information, 
gleaned as it must be from the public 
organs, and if they will not furnish us with 
that information which would enable us to 
judge more accurately, we must then be- 
stow our censure where primd facie it 
seems to be deserved—namely, upon the 
public departments which are charged with 
and are responsible for the conduct of the 
war. Priméd facie the heads of those de- 
partments are responsible for the whole of 
the business transacted by, through, or 
under them, and it is for them to discharge 
themselves of that responsibility by show- 
ing that they have done all they could do, 
first in securing the proper supply of all 
things requisite for the service of the 
army; and then, in the second place, if 
that has not been done, then in ascertain- 
ing who were the parties to blame for 
this neglect, and having ascertained that 
fact, they ought to have recalled the blame- 
able persons from the positions which they 
have previously occupied. I think, then, 
the objection that the inquiry would be de- 
trimental to the public interests is not so 
strong as the ecuntervailing objection that 
if you refuse inquiry you are denying to 
this House, and to the people, whose re- 
presentatives you are, that information 
which is imperatively demanded, and which, 
I must say, is imperatively needed. I also 
conceive that the objection taken to the 
Motion, on the ground that it involves a 
censure upon the Government, does not 
strictly apply; for, although blame un- 
doubtedly attaches somewhere, you would 
not specify the particular individuals to 
whom such blame attached until a proper 
and sufficient inquiry had been instituted. 
These, then, are the reasons which will 
induce me to vote for the appointment of 
the Committee. It has been said indi- 
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earried, it will lead to a change in the Go- 
vernment. One word I should like .to say 
upon that subject. In my view of the 
Government of this country, nothing is 
more disastrous than constant and fre- 
quently-recurring changes. For the sta- 
bility of the Government, it is important 
that the same hands should carry it on 
continuously, as long as they are able to 
do so in unity among themselves and for 
the benefit of the public service. I have 
always held, and I still hold, that, as Con- 
servatives—at least as right-minded Con- 
servatives—our first duty is not unneces- 
sarily to hamper the Executive Govern- 
ment. That is a duty which I think we 
ought to impose upon ourselves, and a duty 
which I believe is felt by most of the Gen- 
tlemen sitting on this side of the House. 
But there are times when we may think 
that a Government is either wrong in prin- 
ciple, or that public affairs have been so 
misconducted that some step may fairly be 
taken, even by those who are willing to 
strengthen the hands of the Executive, 
lest they should be implicated in the re- 
sponsibility of measures which they feel in 
reason they are bound to condemn. This 
consideration undoubtedly leads us to the 
question —supposing the Government is 
displaced, how is it to be re-formed? Is 
it to be reconstructed from Members of its 
own body, or is a new Government to be 
formed in its stead? I know that I tread 
upon delicate ground in touching upon this 
subject, but the reason why I most regret 
the retirement of the noble Lord is the 
enormous difficulty which the Government 
may find by reason of his retirement in the 
way of theirreconstruction. I do not hesi- 
tate to say that reconstruction is the best 
thing that could have happened if it had 
happened before the Government met Par- 
liament ; but, in such reconstruction, it 
would be necessary for you to consider 
how you could have suited the places to 
the men who were to fill them, rather than 
how you could fit the men to the places 
they were to occupy, however ill qualified 
they might be, to fill them. There is an- 
other thing of which I cannot lose sight, 
and which has been apparent for the last 
year or two. I cannot conceal from myself 
that the experiment of what is called a 
** Coalition Government’’ has again failed, 
as it always has failed in this country— 
not from want of ability, not from want of 
principle, not from want of integrity of 
. character in the men who compose the 
Government; but it has failed because— 
Mr. Walpole 


Army (Crimea)— 
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as no one can have failed to see who has 
watched the course and the measures of 
the Government—there was not one mind 
pervading them; because there was a dif- 
ference of opinion amongst the Members 
of it which was sadly detrimental to the 
public interests. That difference has ma- 
nifested itself upon almost every great 
question ; it has manifested itself signally 
upon the question now before us—the 
question of the war. We have had Mi- 
nisters in the two Houses using very dif- 
ferent language; and, since there comes 
to be a question of reconstruction, I may 
say I hope that if you do reconstruct your- 
selves you will take care that, at any rate, 
in future there shall be fixed plans, steady 
views, perfect consistency and unity of 
purpose. Without that the Government 
of this country cannot go on, and, what- 
ever may be the injury done by a Com- 
mittee of inquiry, a far greater injury will 
result from continuing a Government dis- 
cordant in its opinions and inconsistent in 
its policy. The noble Member for the 
City of London (Lord John Russell), in 
his memoirs of the great Whig leader of 
whom he was always proud, and justly 
proud, to be a follower, has made some 
remarks upon what a Coalition Govern- 
ment is, and upon its want of success when 
Mr. Fox joined Lord North. He says, in 
his Memoirs of Mr. Fox, that when that 
Coalition Government was formed its Mem- 
bers, by their own conduct, pronounced its 
condemnation. He tells us that Mr. Fox 
said, ‘‘ Unless it meets with complete suc- 
cess there is nothing to justify it;”’ and 
he adds that General Fitzpatrick remarked 
that, ‘‘ Unless it was followed by really 
good Government, nothing could justify 
it;’”’ and then he gives us his own opinion, 
“*The want of this suecess was therefore 
its condemnation.”” Whether or not these 
remarks are applicable to the Government 
which we have seen during the last two 
years history no doubt will hereafter judge. 
I think its judgment will be an unfavour- 
able one. But, however that may be, I 
must say that whatever happens—whether 
this Government is reconstructed or a new 
Government is formed—the condition of 
things which has been existing for some 
twelve months ought not to be allowed to 
continue much longer; for it is a condi- 
tion of things which I say sincerely, be- 
cause I feel it deeply, is unwise in point 
of policy, and unsound in point of prin- 
ciple—and that it will prove in the end as 
degrading to yourselves as it is seriously 
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detrimental to the best interests of the 
country. 

Mr. VERNON SMITH said, he would 
compress his observations into the smallest 
possible space, because he was in hope 
that, as the division on the present Motion 
would be of such importance, it would take 
place that night. He entirely put faith in 
the first observation of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman who last spoke, that it was not his 
desire, nor the desire of those about him, 
to take possession of office by any course 
they might take upon the present occasion ; 
for he could not see how any man in his 
seuses could be so desperately ambitious, 
or cravingly hungry, as at the present 
moment to wish to occupy the Ministerial 
bench. The right hon. Gentleman had 
divided the question into two parts—one, 
concerning a censure or vote of want of 
confidence with respect to the Government ; 
and the other relating to the necessity of 
the proposed inquiry. With respect to a 
question of confidence or no confidence in 
the present Administration, he should be 
prepared to vote quite at his ease, for he 
could not imagine any one possessing such 
an amount of credulity as to have confi- 
dence in the Administration as it at this 
moment existed, if, indeed, it could be said 
to exist at all. He had given an independ- 
ent and sincere, though critical support to 
the Administration hitherto, placing his 
confidence in three of its Members most 
particularly—the Marquess of Lansdowne, 
to whom he owed every species of allegi- 
anee, and for whom he entertained the 
highest possible admiration as a_states- 
man; the noble Lord the Member for 
London, and the noble Lord the Home 
Secretary. The noble Lord the Member 
for London had now withdrawn from that 
Administration, and so far his (Mr. V. 
Smith’s) confidence was withdrawn from 


the Government; and, excepting the Mar- | 
| right hon. Gentleman said he saw no dif- 


quess of Lansdowne, who was not in this 
House, his remaining confidence was due 
and given to the noble Lord the Home Se- 
eretary. But what did that noble Lord tell 
the House that evening? Why, he said, 
“Give us your confidence to-night, and to- 
morrow we will make a new Administra- 
tion.” The noble Lord said that the Ad- 
ministration was under recomposition; but 
the Secretary for the Colonies, on the con- 
trary, stated that he had nothing to do 
with the reconstruction of the Cabinet, 
and that he defended it as it stood at the 
present moment. Then whom was the 
Who was 
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the leader of the Commons at the present 
moment, and who the War Minister ? 
These were most important questions to 
know; and if any Minister had risen and 
said that the noble Lord the Member for 
Tiverton was now the War Minister, that 
announcement, no doubt, would influence 
many votes with respect to the present 
Motion. He entirely concurred in the 
proposition made by the noble Lord the 
Member for London, that the noble Vis- 
count should be made War Minister; but 
he was afraid that the proposition might 
now come too late—and the art of doing 
things ‘*too late’’ might be called an attri- 
bute of the present Administration. Last 
Session, at a fneeting of political Friends, 
he stated that the creation of a War Mi- 
nister was called for, because the country 
desired the noble Member for Tiverton to 
conduct the affairs of the war; and he 
believed that if that noble Lord had been 
appointed to the office at its first creation, 
all Europe would have been abashed, and 
all England would have exulted at the 
same time. But accepting the Secretary- 
ship for War was not the same thing 
now as on the first creation of the office; 
for the reputation of the noble Lord, 
if appointed to the War Department, 
might depend on his power to remedy all 
the evils which had been previously created. 
He now came to consider the Motion pro- 
posed by the hon. and learned Member for 
Sheffield, who, he regretted to see, was 
not able, owing to physical debility, to 
support his propositions with all the force 
of that intellect which belonged to him. 
He disagreed with the right hon. Gentle- 
man who had just sat down in his opinion 
that the House ought to vote for any sort 
of inquiry proposed, because inquiry was 
desired by the country. As a Member of 
Parliament, he was bound to consider what 
sort of precedent he should be setting. The 
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| ference between the Walcheren inquiry 
and that now proposed, except that the 
former was an inquiry by the whole House, 
and the latter would be an inquiry by a 
Select Committee. But the right hon. 
Gentleman forgot that the Walcheren expe- 
dition was over when that inquiry com- 
menced, and that the Crimean expedition 
was still in the greatest peril. If there 
was to be a Committee upstairs, who were 
to be named on it? They would Ifave to 
inquire into the conduct of fifteen Gentle- 
men of the Administration through the 





agency of fifteen other Gentlemen not a 
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bit wiser on the subject. But how was 
the inquiry to be conducted? The first 
person that should be called to give in- 
formation should be Field Marshal Lord 
Raglan; then should be called the Quarter- 
master General, and the Adjutant General, 
and, indeed, all the persons present with 
the army in the Crimea who were reputed 
or supposed to have failed in their duty. 
But that was morally impossible, or, if not 
impossible, was impracticable ; and he did | 
not think it would be reasonable to vote 
for such an inquiry. He could not think 
that the right hon. Gentleman who last 
spoke really believed that such a Com- 
mittee could proceed with its business. If 
the House really wished to inquire, it 
should send out a Commission to the spot ; 
and, if so, what general would consent to | 
remain in the service while such an in- 
quiry was going on? If the hon. and learn- | 
ed Gentleman had confined his motion to | 
an inquiry into the conduct of the Admin- 
istration, that (though the motion might | 
be considered a vote of censure) was an in- | 
quiry which might have been conducted | 
while the Ministers remained in office. | 
IIe (Mr. V. Smith) therefore felt constrain- | 
ed, though in very great difficulty how to | 
vote, to oppose the present motion ; for he 
knew the country was thirsting for infor- | 
mation, and every person who had lost a 
relation in the Crimea was anxious to know | 
whether the loss was occasioned by the’ 
fair chances of war, or by the insbecility of 
the Government; therefore it was due to 
the peuple that some such inquiry as that | 
should take place. If the war was to be 
earried on, the people were anxious that it 
should be carried on with the greatest 
spirit. They had opened their purses, and 
refused nothing to the Government. They 
had exulted when they heard of victories, | 
and had endured to hear of reverses. | 
There was, however, one thing they would 
not endure, which he was sorry to hear the, 
Secretary for the Colonies state, that be- | 
cause the War Minister had been en- | 
gaged while the rest of Ministers were 
taking their holidays, it was not fair now 
to turn round on him and turn him out of 
office. Now the people of England 
would put up with a great deal, but they 
would not bear to see their destinies trifled 
away, or this great country fooled into a/| 
small one out of compliment to any no- | 
ble Lord or Duke. 

CotoxeL SIBTHORP said he had come 
down to the House from a sense of duty. | 
He publicly thanked the hon. and learned | 

Mr. V. Smith ’ 
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Gentleman for bringing forward this Motion, 
as well as the hon. Member for West 
Surrey for the manner in which he had 
acted, and proposed to act. He regretted 
that, upon the side of the House on which 
he had sat for so long a time, there was so 
much of the sauviter in modo and so little 
of the fortiter in re. He more particular- 
ly referred to the right hon. Gentleman 
who had recently addressed the House 
(Mr. Walpole). He would remind that 
right hon. Gentleman that fair words but- 
tered no parsnips. He (Colonel Sibthorp) 
had never done it, and he never would do it. 
He had never flattered man, woman, or 
child. LHe would give his support to the 
Motion of the hon. and learned Member, 
whose indisposition he regretted. Whe- 
ther that Motion amounted to a vote of 
want of confidence, or cast a stigma upon 
the Government, he cared not. With the 
exception of one or two men—he might 
mention the noble Lord the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs—he cared not 
how soon they turned about right-face and 
marched out of office. He could not, as 
an old soldier, but deeply lament the hard- 
ships to which our brave troops had been 
subjected through want of management, 
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-want of knowledge, and want of energy. 


An hon. Gentleman was fearful this Motion, 
if carried, would paralyse the Government, 
but, in his (Colonel Sibthorp’s) opinion, the 
Government had been paralysed for a very 
long time. They had been frozen up. 
Let that House now break the ice, and sce 
what would come forth. The noble Lord 


‘the Member for the City of London had 


retired from the scene and let the curtain 
drop. When would that noble Lord again 
make his re-appearance? But he would 
not say one word more of the noble Lord 
than this, that ‘* conscience makes cowards 
cf us all.’’ Tle was rather anxious to 
hear also when the Queen (God bless her) 
was to get rid of this inefficient, weak, loose 
set. Ile was subservient to no party ; he 
had preserved, and would continue to keep, 
an independent and a free course—that 
course to which his duty pointed. This 
course, on the present occasion, was to 
support the Motion of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, which he certainly 
would do. 

Sik JOHN FITZGERALD: Sir, ona 


subject of such importance as is now be- 


| fore the House, I feel myself called upon to 


make some observations. 
I do not consider the fault lies with the 
Government at home for the misfortunes that 
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have befallen our army before Sebastopol. 
Every requisition that was made from 
that quarter was promptly attended to. 
But I do think that all the evils that have 
arisen to the army have been the conse- 
quence of want of forethought with the 
authorities out there. Was it the fault of 
the Government that when the Prince 
arrived at Balaklava she was left out- 
side the harbour at a time of year when 
sturms are so prevalent in the Euxine? 1 
should suppose a harbour-master’s duty 
was to have a vessel freighted with Govern- 
ment stores insured against accidents so 
liable to occur. No wharfage inspector 
appears to have existed, and to this neglect 
I ascribe the loss of the vessel. 

The provisioning of the army has been 
most shamefully neglected. When it was 
fuund that for want of carriage the sol- 
diers were obliged to go to Balaklava, 
from the encampment a distance of seven 
miles, it appears strange that no inter- 
mediate depts were established on that 
road, so that the distanee the soldier had 
to go for his rations might be curtailed 
one-half; this would have lessened the 
fatigue, and, in some measure, also, the 
fatal consequences of the soldier being 
overworked. 

The next cause of the great sickness 
that prevails in the British army is imputed 
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diers: what with working parties in the 


trenches, covering parties, and outlying | 


pickets, and the number of sick—if you | 
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have given way, and produced that mor- 
tality which we all so sensibly feel. 

Now, Sir, with this conviction on my 
mind, that the sad misfortunes which have 
befallen our army are mainly attributable 
to the authorities, both naval and military, 
in the Crimea, I cannot in conscience cen- 
sure the Government at home fur the want 
of proper judgment of those who were 
3,000 miles distant, and to which I at- 
tribute all those disasters. I shall give my 
vote against the Motion of the hon. and 
learned Member for Sheffield. 

Mr. KNIGITLEY, in reply to the 
challenge of the Government, that they 
should have proposed a vote of want of 
confidence, quoted the language of Mr. 
Fox when a similar remark was made to 
him at the close of the Addington Admin- 
istration. The Motion for the removal of 
that Administration was lost by 240 to 
203, but still Mr. Addington retired. When 
Mr. Pitt was called upon to take the Go- 
vernment he perceived that the national 
indignation was chiefly concentrated upon 
one particular section of the Cabinet—that 
intrusted with the War Department—and 
he accordingly removed the obnoxious 
Members—the Prime Minister, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, and the Seerctary of State 
fur War and the Colonies—and retained 
the least objectionable. Now very nearly 
the same course might be pursued with 
regard to the present Administration; and 
if the precedent were followed, it would be 
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ean believe the reports from the army, | hailed with satisfaction throughout the 
both from the officers and soldiers—the | length and breadth of the land; for he 
duty falls every second night on the troops, | believed that the people of this country 


whereas in the French army it comes to 
one night in five. Now, Sir, if this be 
true—and I have no reason to doubt it— 
does it not appear extraordinary that the 
general officer in command of our army 
did not make such an unequal proportion 
of fatigue, falling on the army under his 
command, known to General Canrobert, 
and request that a proportion of the Al- 
lied Army might be attached to our army, 
so as to render the duties of our soldiers 
more equal with those of the French 
troops, or, in case of an objection, to 
separate his army; that he would length- 
en his line of entrenchments, so, by that 
means, our line being shortened, the duty 
would fall less heavy on our soldiers? As 
the case is represented by letters from the 
Crimea, it appears not extraordinary that 
the physical strength of our army should 
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had made up their minds that so long as 
the Earl of Aberdeen was Prime Minister, 
the Duke of Neweastle Secretary of War, 
and the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the war would 
never be conducted with proper vigour or a 
safe and honourable peace concluded. 

Mr. STAFFORD moved that the de- 
bate be adjourned until Monday. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, he had 
hoped that the debate would have been 
concluded this evening; but if it were 
thought by a considerable portion of the 
House that, looking to the importance of 
the subject, there should be an adjourn- 
ment of it till Monday, he should certainly . 
not oppose the proposition, He hoped, 
however, that the House would feel that it 
was really incumbent upon it to pronounce an 
opinion on this Motion not later than Mon- 
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he should have no objection to agree to | 
the adjournment of the debate to that day. 

Lorp C. HAMILTON said, he believed 
the great mass of the Irish representatives 
were still unaware of the resignation of the 
noble Lord the Member for the City of 
London, and, therefore, unless an adjourn- 
ment were agreed to, it would be impos- 
sible that the opinion of the Irish constitu- 
encics could be heard on this question. 

Debate adjourned till Monday next. 

House adjourned at Twelve o’clock till 
Monday next. 


me 
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THE CiIARGE OF THE LIGHT CAVALRY 
AT BALAKLAVA—QUESTION. 

Lorp VIVIAN said, that as some re- 
flections had been cast upon the noble 
Lord the commander of the army in the 
Crimea, on account of the advance of the 
eavalry at Balaklava, he begged to ask the 
noble Duke at the head of the War De- 
partment whether he had any objection to 
place before the House the exact terms of 
the order given to Lord Lucan on that oc- 
easion? ‘Two versions of that order had 
appeared in the public prints—the one 
giving it the character of an imperative 
and the other of a discretionary order. It 
was right that the House and the public 
should have an opportunity of. knowing all 
the circumstances attending that action, 
and therefore it was right that they should 
have the very words of the order before 
them. He wished also to know whether 
he had understood correctly, that the Go- 
vernment intended to give a clasp for the 
action at Balaklava ? 

Tue Duxe or NEWCASTLE: I have 
to state, in reply to the first question put 
to me by the noble and gallant Lord, that, 
I shall not be disposed at the present mo- 
ment to lay before the House the exact 
words of the order to which he refers; 
and for this simple reason, that in conse- 
quence of the circumstances attending it, 
the order led to a correspondence, which 
correspondence has been but very recently 
brought to a close. 
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by the parties concerned if only a portion 
of it were produced. Under such cireum- 
stances, then, I should prefer delaying it 
until the whole of the statements connected 
with thetransaction can be brought forward. 
In answer to the second question put by 
my noble Friend, I have to acknowledge 
that he has correctly understood the state- 
ment made by me the other night, 
which had reference to a question addressed 
to me as to the distribution of medals and 
clasps, and which gave rise to a very in- 
teresting discussion. As regards the 
Crimean medal, it is intended, as explained 
the other day, that all those concerned 
with this campaign, from the first down to 
the present time, should receive that 
medal. But there can be no doubt that 
with regard to clasps they stand on a differ- 
ent footing from medals, being given, not 
for a campaign, but for individual actions. 
All soldiers, therefore, engaged in actions 
will receive clasps—that is all those under 
arms. Of course even in such cases there 
must be a latitude allowed ; still, speaking 
generally, when clasps were given, they 
were only given to those actually taking 
part in the action on account of which it 
was allowed. As I have already stated 
every soldicr engaged in the action at Ba- 
laklava will receive a clasp. 


INSTITUTION OF A CROSS OF MILITARY 
MERIT. 

Tue Duke or NEWCASTLE: My Lords, 
as my noble and gallant Friend has raised 
the present question, I think I have here a 
not unfitting opportunity for making a 
communication to the House, which I 
feel sure will be most agreeable to your 
Lordships as well as to our gallant army. 
After very careful consideration—a con- 
sideration which ought always to attend 
changes of such a deseription—Her Ma- 
jesty has been advised to institute a Cross 
of Merit, which shall be applicable to all 
ranks of the army in future. It is not in- 
tended, my Lords, that this new Order 
shall in any way affect the present Order 
lof the Bath, but that a separate and dis- 
tinct Cross of Military Merit shall be given, 
| which shall be open to all ranks of the 
| army, and which, I hope, will be an object 
| of ambition to every individual in the ser- 
vice, from the General who commands 





I cannot wish to bring | down to the privates in the ranks. My 


that correspondence before Parliament in| Lords, I cannot say that the rules for this 
anything like an imperfect shape ; and * 
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new Cross are entirely matured, for the 
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subject requires a great deal of consider- 
ation. Still I can inform your Lordships 
that the Order will be somewhat analo- 
gous to those existing in some countries of 
the Continent—I believe in Spain, Prussia, 
and Austria ; while I may also state gen- 
erally that its distribution will be so ar- 
ranged as to obviate the invidious task of 
selecting the individuals upon whom it is 
to be conferred from devolving upon of- 
ficers ; for in all cases the principle will be 
adopted of adjudicating the distinction ac- 
cording to the verdict of a jury of the 
peers of the individual who is to be dis- 
tinguished ; that verdict, however, will 
have to be confirmed by the decision of the 
home authorities. I believe, my Lords, 
that the rule which I have here stated is 
that which guides the distribution of re- 
wards under those orders of Spain and 
Prussia to which I have just referred, 

Tue Eant or ELLENBOROUGIH was 
understood to say that the Austrian Order 
of Maria Theresa was only conferred by 
the Sovereign in person, The principle 
which he himself wished to see carried out, 
and for which he had contended the other 
night, was, that no one should reccive a 
medal unless he had taken actual part in 
the engagement or engagements on account 
of which it was given. 

MALLEABLE IRON ORDNANCE— 
QUESTION. 

Eart FITZWILLIAM said, great in- 
terest was felt out of doors in a proposal 
which it was understood had been made to 
Government, towards the end of November, 
by a gentleman who undertook to frame 
ordnance of malleable instead of cast iron. 
He wished to know from the noble Duke 
what course had been pursued with respect 
to that offer ? 

Tue Duxe or NEWCASTLE said, the 
question was not quite so distinct as he 
could have wished. More than one offer 
had been made to the Government for 
constructing guns of malleable iron ; but 
the gentleman to whom the noble Earl re- 
ferred was, he believed, Mr. Nasmyth, who 
made a proposal to the Government about 
the time to which his noble Friend referred. 
He had had frequent opportunities of be- 


which he had been furnished, Mr. Nasmyth 
commenced operations, and that all the 
machinery necessary for carrying on the 
manufacture had been provided and con- 
siderable progress made, 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE ARMY—THE 
WAR DEPARTMENT. 

Eart GREY: My Lords, the subject to 
which I propose this evening to call your 
attention is one which, in the present cir- 
cumstances of the country, is of such ex- 
treme importance that I assure you I feel 
very painfully how unequal I am to the 
task I have undertaken; but I entertain 
so strong a sense of the urgency—of the 
absolute necessity—of some such change 
as that which it is my purpose to recom- 
mend, that, however unequal I may be to 
the proper performance of this task, I 
have not thought myself at liberty to avoid 
it. Before I go further, I ought probably 
to offer some apology for having taken the 
somewhat unusual course, after giving no- 
tice of my Motion for Thursday next, of 
bringing it under your Lordships’ consi- 
deration to-night. My reason for doing so 
was this:—I had learnt, in common with 
the public, that certain circumstances 
which have recently occurred rendered it 
not improbable that some changes might 
take place with reference to the adminis- 
tration of the affairs of the army ; and it 
appeared to me—and I found also, from 
communications with noble Lords on both 
sides of the Ilouse, that it appeared to 
them—that before any such changes were 
earried into effect it was desirable that this 
House should have an opportunity of ex- 
pressing its opinion as to the principle on 
which such changes should be made. 

I intend to move that your Lordships 
should agree to a Resolution declaring 
your opinion that serious evils have arisen 
from the present division of authority and 
responsibility in the administration of the 
| affairs of the army; and that therefore the 
| business relating to this most important 
| branch of the public service, which is now 
distributed among various different offices, 
| should be placed under the immediate con- 

trol of a single and well-organised Depart- 
ment. I must remind your Lordships that 








coming aware of the great merits of Mr. | twice in the course of the last Session of 
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which was certain to arise from the present 
constitution of the military departments, 
in the event of that war taking place with 
which we were then threatened. On that 
oceasion, which was about two months 
before the war broke out, I urged, as 
strongly as I could, that preparations should 
be made for it in this respect ; and sub- 
sequently, after the war had commenced 
—on the 7th of April—I again, by a dis- 
tinct Motion, called your Lordships’ at- 
tention to the subject. I then moved for 
certain papers; but, as I wished to leave 
the matter in the hands of Her Majesty’s 
Government, I carefully abstained from 
making any motion which would lead to a 
ditference of opinion, and I only asked for 
papers about granting which there could 
be no difficulty. The production of those 
papers was acceded to by Iler Majesty’s 
Government; and, as I have referred to 
them, perhaps I may be permitted to pause 
for one moment to say that I think my 
noble Friend, the noble Marquess below 
me (the Marquess of Clanricarde), was 
quite right in calling the attention of your 
Lordships to the irregular nature of the 
return which was, in the first instance, 
laid upon the table. I consider that, in 
order to enforce the respect due to this 
House, it was quite proper on the part of 
my noble Friend to call attention to a re- 
turn in which the very unusual course had 
been taken of including in the correspond- 
ence laid upon the table an elaborate an- 
swer to the speech of the Peer who moved 
for that correspondence. But, so far as I 
was individually concerned, I have not the 
least objection to that answer having been 
placed upon your Lordships’ table. On the 
contrary, I am rather glad that your Lord- 
ships should have seen what are the argu- 
ments and statements which ean be ad- 
vanced in this manner in reply to those 
which I submitted to you, With regard to 
that part of the letter which controverts 
certain statements made by me, I will only 
say that the most important of those state- 
ments—those relating to the rations sup- 
plied to the troops in the West Indies 
—were founded upon official correspond- 
ence which was laid upon the table of the 
other House in consequence of a Motion 
which I myself made in 1840; and, if any 
of your Lordships will take the trouble to 
refer to that return, which is in the library 
of this House, you will find that it bears 
out to the very letter every word I uttered. 
The remaining part of my statement which 
was contradicted, and which does not rest 
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upon that correspondence, was founded upon 
reports made to me officially when I was 
Seeretary at War, by a gentleman whose 
accuracy I never in any one instance found 
at fault, and upon whom I have the most 
perfect and entire reliance. 

But, returning from this digression, into 
which I should not have entered had I not 
been charged with inaccuracy in this mat- 
ter, 1 beg to say, that the object of the 
Motion which I made last year was not to 
eall for any expression of opinion on the 
part of this Ilouse, but to direct the atten- 
tion of your Lordships, of the Government, 
and I will also say of the public, to a sub- 
ject which appeared to me very urgently 
to require consideration. Nor do I think 
that I was altogether unsuccessful, or that I 
failed in making some impression even upon 
the Government; because, although the no- 
ble Duke, now at the head of the War De- 
partment, argued at great length, in reply 
to my speech, that the existing arrange- 
ments were perfectly satisfactory and were 
working adniirably, and stated that he had 
no dgubt they would continue to do so, and 
that he anticipated no difficulty in earrying 
on the war under those arrangements, yet, 
within about two months from that time, it 
was announced that it had been found ne- 
cessary to divide the Colonial and the War 
Departments, and to appoint a Fourth 
Secretary of State to take the exclusive 
charge of the Department of War. I hold 
in my hands a paper which has been laid 
upon the table of this House—in conse- 
quence of an Address to Her Majesty 
which I moved before Christmas—explain- 
ing, so far as it does explain, this division 
of offices. I cannot help expressing my 
great disappointment that that explanation 
should be so imperfect. 1 confess I did 
expect that when a measure of such im- 
portance was adopted, there would have 
been some regular and official record of 
the manner in which it was to be carried 
into execution—that there would have been 
some Minute by Iler Majesty in Council, 
such as has been made on former occa- 
sions, or some other equivalent official docu- 
ment, accurately defining the limits of the 
duties of the new office to be created, and 
pointing out how the business was in future 
to be conducted. I cannot help thinking 
that the absence of any such formal docu- 
ment proves in itself that the measure was 
a erude and ill-digested one. I must add, 
my Lords, that from what we know of the 
measure from this very short account of 
it which has been laid before us, and 
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from what we learn from the public news- 
papers, it is, in my opinion, anything 
but satisfactory. I would remind your 
Lordships that in bringing this subject 
under your notice last year, I pointed out 
two great objections to the existing ar- 
rangements. The first was, that the busi- 
ness relating to the administration of the 
army was divided among far too large a 
number of independent departments ; and 
the second was, that the Secretary of 
State for War and the Colonies, whose 
authority was supposed to keep all these 
independent departments in one line of 
action, had far too much to do to enable 
him to execute that task. Now, it is quite 
true that, by the arrangements which have 
been made, the second of these objections 
has been removed. A Secretary of State 
has been appointed whose special and ex- 
clusive business it is to take charge of all 
that relates to the conduct of the war; 
but the first, and by far the most import- 
ant, of those objections remains altogether 
untouched ;—you have as many indepen- 
dent departments as before concerned in 
the administration of business relating to 
the army. Nay, I should say that the 
objection has rather been aggravated ; 
because, instead of simplifying a machine 
which was already too complicated, what 
you have done has been to introduce into it 
a new and unnecessary wheel, and the only 
step in the nature of a consolidation which 
has taken piace was the transfer, on the 
22ud of December, of the Commissariat to 
the War Department. I cannot, however, 
call that a consolidation at all. I cannot, 
for my own part, understand how a de- 
scription of business involving so much 
detail and so many matters of finance, can 
be conveniently dealt with in an office con- 
stituted like that of a Secretary of State. 
I certainly think it is a description of 
business that would have been more pro- 
perly united to departments which are 
more conversant with pecuniary transac- 
tions and with matters of detail. The other 
departments continue precisely as they 
were :—you have still the same number of 
entirely independent departments, and your 
only security for their working harmoni- 
ously together is, that they may be made to 
do so by the common and superintending 
authority of the new Secretary of State. 
I cannot help thinking that the experience 
of the Admiralty might have taught us 
that the expectation that these independent 
departments would be made to work well 
together, by one superintending authority 
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of this description, could not be realised. 
I may remind your Lordships that when 
the Navy Board and the Victualling Board 
were distinct departments under the Admi- 
ralty, although they were entirely subordi- 
nate to the Admiralty, it was found that 
difficulties and delays were constantly oc- 
curring, and the inconveniences at length 
became so great that Parliament—in my 
opinion, very wisely—abolished these inde- 
pendent Boards, merged them in the Ad- 
miralty, and brought the whole business 
relating to the Navy under one single au- 
thority. But the Navy Board and the 
Victualling Board were far more com- 
pletely subordinate to the Admiralty than 
the various departments connected with 
the Army are to the new Secretary of 
State. One of the Army departments is 
presided over by a Cabinet Minister. You 
have a Secretary at War and a Secretary 
for War, both in the same Cabinet. Again, 
you have a Commander in Chief—a Minis- 
ter of very considerable authority—who 
takes the pleasure of the Sovereign di- 
rectly on business relating to his own de- 
partment. You have, too, the Master 
General and Board of Ordnance likewise 
possessing a very large independent au- 
thority. It seems to me, therefore, that 
it was vain to expect that so cumbrous a 
machine would work with the necessary 
promptitude and vigour. I think it was 
easy to predict, from the commencement 
of the war, that a machine so constituted 
would not be found to answer. 

Unhappily, the anticipations to that ef- 
fect which I entertained the moment I 
heard of the measure which was contem- 
plated have been far more than fulfilled. 
I have only to point your attention to the 
calamitous events of the last few weeks 
and to the present position of our army in 
the Crimea, to convince your Lordships 
how far this system has failed | «provide 
for the satisfactory management of military 
affairs. I will not attempt to harrow your 
Lordships’ feelings by describing the pre- 
sent position of our ariny inthe Crimea. I 
will not attempt to give an account in de- 
tail of the various acts of mismanagement 
to which that unhappy condition is attri- 
butable. 1 wave any advantage I might 
obtain for my argument by doing so, in 


Department. 


order that I may spare your Lordships and - 


myself the pain of dwelling upon such 
topics, and also that I may avoid the risk 
of making those observations which ] mean 
to direct against the system, appear as if 
they were intended as personal censures 
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upon individuals. It is sufficient that I 
should assume that your Lordships are 
well acquainted—indeed, who is there who 
is not well acquainted ?—with the present 
state of the army in the Crimea; and, 
knowing what that condition is, I would 
point out to you that the statements which 
have been made by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in their own defence afford the 
strongest and the most conclusive argu- 
ments in favour of that view of this sub- 
ject which it is my object to press upon 
you. My Lords, you will remember we 
have been told that ample stores of every 
description have been sent to the Crimea— 
that food, and clothing, and medicine, and 
everything required for the comfort and 
convenience of the soldiers, have been de- 
spatched in quantities ample, if not profuse 
—that mules and horses have been bought 
for transport, and have been sent, or rather 
have been ordered (for unfortunately this 
is an important distinction), with provender 
for their support, to the East. You have 
been told all this, and I have not the slight- 
est doubt that you have been correctly in- 
formed ; but, though all this has been 
done, it is unfortunately but too certain 
that, owing to defects of organisation— 
of which the noble Duke very frankly 
acknowledged the existence, in the short 
Session before Christmas, these supplies 
have not been available at the time and at 
the place where they were wanted ; and 
because those supplies were not so avail- 
able when and where they were required, as 
a direct consequence of this failure our gal- 
lant army has been reduced to its present 
condition, for its losses by sickness and 
death, brought on by fatigue and by want, 
infinitely outnumber the losses occasioned 
by battle or by non-preventible diseases. 
We know this. It is acknowledged on all 
sides that from the want of organisation 
these unhappy consequences have resulted. 
Then, let me ask, how is it that errors hay- 
ing such fatal consequences have occurred ? 
To that question, my Lords, I am quite 
unable to return a complete answer, but I 
think we can form a very safe judgment as 
to how these errors are, in part at least, 
to be accounted for. These mistakes— 
these errors, are, I think, the natural, if 
not the inevitable result of that complicated 
and cumbersome mode of transacting the 
business of the army which has so long 
prevailed in this country. 

It is because you have had a Secre- 
tary at War, a Commander in Chief, a 
Board of Ordnance, and a Commissariat 
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Department, carrying on a voluminous cor- 
respondence with each other, with the 
other departments of the Government, and 
with the officers serving abroad, that, in 
such correspondence, the essentials of what 
was to be done have very often been 
lost sight of, and mistakes and errors 
have taken place, and, when mistakes have 
not occurred, the most ordinary arrange- 
ments have only been effected with a great 
loss of time, whick, in war, is too often a 
loss of everything. I will not trouble your 
Lordships with more than one or two in- 
stances of the mistakes to which I refer; 
but although I am anxious, as far as pos- 
sible, to avoid touching upon particular 
errors and blunders, stiil, as an example of 
the working of the system, I think it is 
necessary that I should mention one or 
two cases. One of those cases we have 
heard of for the first time this evening, 
and I certainly regard it as a very re- 
markable one. We have learnt, from the 
question which has been put by my noble 
Friend on the cross benches (Earl Fitz- 
william) that an offer having been made 
to Her Majesty’s Government by a most 
eminent engineer—Mr. Nasmyth, a man 
of European reputation—and the Govern- 
ment having determined to employ his 
great talents in manufacturing artillery of 
a certain description, he applied himself to 
the work: but while he was in full work 
to meet the requisition of Government, 
the work was suddenly interrupted and sus- 
pended—for, I believe, as long a period as 
a fortnight—owing to some misapprehen- 
sion between the different departments. 
I read, too, the other day, in the news- 
papers a correspondence with regard to an 
offer to supply the army with candle stoves. 
A firm in this country—Price’s Patent 
Candle Company—a firm known, not merely 
commercially, but for its success in what I 
may call one of the greatest philanthropic 
experiments ever made—seeing how grie- 
vously the army was suffering for want of 
fuel, from mere patriotic motives suggest- 
ed to the Secretary at War that it was 
very desirable that a contrivance called 
‘* eandle stoves,”’ which were extremely 
portable, should be supplied for the use 
of the troops, and that thereby the great 
difficulty of carrying up heavier stoves and 
fuel from Balaklava might be surmounted. 
lt seems that this suggestion or offer was 
made to the Secretary at War before 
Christmas ; it was at once entertained by 
him, and was referred to the Board of 
Ordnance. Mr. Price, or the company; 
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was for a long time without hearing from 
the Board; they complained through the 
public papers; and the result was the 
publication of two letters which I cannot 
help reading, illustrating, as they do, the 
mode in which the present system works. 
The first is from the War Office, and is as 
follows :— 
“War Office, Jan. 3. 
“Sir,—I am directed by Mr. Sidney Herbert 
to thank you for the anxiety and zeal vou have 
shown for the welfare of the public service, but 
he regrets to say that he has no authority to 
accept any tender—that must be done through 
the Ordnance Department ; and Mr. Herbert has 
requested that no delay should take place in 
coming to a decision on the matter. 
“Tam, Sir, yours most obediently, 
“ Gzorce D, Ramsay.” 


Well, I do not wonder that the Messrs. 
Price, having received that letter from the 
Sceretary at War, thought they were 
quite safe in applying to the Ordnance, 
and that the necessary authority was, at 
all events, to be obtained there. But it 
appears that these arrangements are so 
complicated, that very often the heads of 
departments themselves do not know what 
is the proper quarter to which particular 
applications should be addressed ; for the 
following is the answer received from the 
Board of Ordnance :—— 


‘Ordnance, Jan. 18, 1855. W-4,431. 

“ Gentlemen,—With reference to your letter of 
the 13th instant, addressed to the Lieutenant- 
General of the Ordnance, requesting to know 
whether the Government is likely to-require any, 
and what quantity, of your candle stoves for the 
use of the army in the Crimea, I have the Board’s 
commands to acquaint you that they have no 
cognisance whatever of this subject, not any 
communication having been made to them re- 
specting Messrs. Price’s stoves. They are, there- 
fore, unable to give you the information you desire 
as to the intention of the Government with regard 
to these stoves.—I am, Gentlemen, your obedient 
servant, “J. Woop.” 


I really think that it is very remarkable 
that the Messrs. Price, being referred from 
one office to another in this manner, did not 
give up the business altogether. They did 
not do so, however, but they went next to 
the War Department, and this is an ac- 
count of what occurred when they went 
there— 


‘On receiving the Ordnance letter we went to 
a third office—that of the Seeretary of State for 
the War Department—to try if we could there 
get an answer to the tender. We found that it 
was under consideration, but that two difficulties 
existed in the way of its acceptance—first, that a 
number of ordinary stoves, with ordinary fuel for 
them, had already-been sent out, so that Govern- 
ment was doubtful about sending any of these 
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new ones except for some special purposes—such 
as warming camp hospitals; and, secondly, that 
in all hospital matters it was necessary to con- 
sult the proper medical authority, and he had 
been ill, so that his report had not yet been re- 
ceived, but was daily being looked for, and on it 
being received our Company’s tender would be 
answered.” 


Department. 


Now, my Lords, that was a matter which, 
if it were to be useful at all, was to be 
useful in the shortest time. Candle stoves 
should have been sent out by the quickest 
possible conveyance;—as fast as they 
could be got ready they should have been 
despatched to the Crimea, if they were to be 
of any use at all. But the suggestion was 
made before Christmas ; and here I find, 
upon the 22nd of January, Messrs. Price 
still waiting for a decision; and the sub- 
ject is still under consideration and hung 
up, while they are driven about like shut- 
tlecocks from one office to another, and at 
last waiting until the director of the medi- 
cal department is well enough to give an 
opinion upon it. Really, this is an in- 
stance which is in itself an epitome of the 
whole system. I am sorry to go into these 
details, but those who have not themselves 
been concerned with the working of these 
departinents cannot understand the ques- 
tion without having one or two of these 
particular instances brought before them. 
Take one more case—that with reference 
to which I asked a question an evening or 
two ago.of the noble Duke. I asked whie- 
ther it was true that the 91st Regiment 
had been sent for from the Cape, and that 
the ship which ought to have brought 
it back had come home empty, because 
the necessary order for sending it home 
had not been sent by the Commander in 
Chief to the General commanding on that 
station. The noble Duke said that it was 
true, and he stated certain circumstances 
explaining how it had happened. Those 
circumstances were, that the noble Duke 
had written to the noble Viscount the 
Commander in Chief, informing him that 
the regiment was to come home, and that 
he had also informed the Lieutenant Go- 
vernor of the Cape that it was to come 
home; but no despatch had been written 
to the military authority at the Cape. The 
Lieutenant Governor being a civilian, and 
having no authority over the troops, un- 


doubtedly the General in command hada . 


right to expect that a despatch would have 
been addressed to him. I do not express 
any opinion whether in the circumstances 
of the case he ought to have been satis- 
fied with the information received through 
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the Lieutenant Governor or not. 
a question which it is quite unnecessary 
for me to enter on; for it is clear, that 
it ought not to have been left to that 
chance, and that he ought to have had 
direct orders from his superior in this 
country to forward that regiment. 
exactly how this arose—it was precisely 
from that division of authority of which I 
am complaining. The noble Duke no doubt 
thought that the noble Viscount had writ- 
ten to order the regiment home, and the 
noble Viscount, upon his side, believed 
that the noble Duke had given orders— 
[ Viscount Harpince: Orders were given. | 
The noble Viscount says, that orders had 
been given; yes, but only to the civil Lieu- 
tenant Governor, and in all official corre- 
spondence I have always found it most 
strongly insisted that orders to military au- 
thorities were not to go through civil autho- 
rities, and that when there is a civil Governor 
of a colony, orders for the removal of a re- 
giment should be addressed not only to him, 
but also to the officer in command. That 
is a rule which I, in my experience, never 
knew departed from ; and, when I had the 
honour of holding the office of Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, certainly if I 
had departed from it I should have had a 
remonstrance of a kind which I should by 
no means have liked to have received from 
the then Commander in Chief the Duke 
of Wellington; and a very just remon- 
strance it would have been. 

Viscount HARDINGE: Perhaps it 
will save time if I state what the facts were. 
Precise orders did go out from my noble 
Friend the Secretary of State for the War 
Department. Those orders were precise 
that the 91st Regiment was to return to 
England. The Lieutenant Governor and 
the General commanding conferred toge- 
ther upon the propriety of that order. It 
appeared that there were 300 men under 
the establishment of 5,000 which it was 
thought prudent to maintain in the colony; 
and in consequence of the concurrent opi- 
nion of the Lieutenant Governor who re- 
ceived the order from the Secretary of 
State, ond of the General commanding, it 
was decided that the 91st Regiment ought 
not to return. Those are the real facts 
of the case 

Eart GREY: I can only say, that if I 
made a mistake I was led into it by the 
answer of the noble Duke the other day; 
because I appeal to your Lordships whe- 
ther he did not distinetly state that I was 
correctly informed, and that the reason 
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why the regiment was not sent home was 
because the military authority at the Cape 
had received no direet orders himself? 
Therefore, if I have made a mistake, I ean 
only say that I am not responsible for it. 
Now, see how this has worked upon the 
public service. You have not only incurred 
the unnecessary expense of the ship com- 
ing home empty, but you wanted this regi- 
ment urgently fur the warin the East. It 
is a very fine regiment, which had gone 
through the Caffre war, and consisted of 
trained and disciplined soldiers, and was 
worth—-I need not inform your Lordships, 
two or three times the number of freshly- 
enlisted men from this country, whom alone 
you could otherwise have sent. But you 
have by this mistake between the depart- 
ments—a mistake, I say, directly arising 
from the multiplication of unnecessary au- 
thorities—been deprived of the services of 
this regiment which were so much re- 
quired. 

Viscount HARDINGE was understood 
to say that his order had not gone to the 
Cape, but that the order of the Secretary 
of State was quite sufficient to have war- 
ranted the sending home of the regiment. 
In consequence of the state of the colony, 
however, at that moment, and the arrange- 
ment before entered into that there should 
not be less than 5,000 men in that colony, 
the Lieutenant Governor and the officer 
commanding both determined that the re- 
giment ought not to be sent home. 

ZanL GREY: That is my case. The 
military authority at the Cape did not re- 
ceive direct orders from the Commander in 
Chief because the order of the Sceretary 
of State was sufficient. The noble Vis- 
count will excuse me, but I think that he 
had better comment upon this afterwards, 
instead of interrupting me in the progress 
of my address. 

My Lords, I say that mistakes of this 
kind have had a most material and most 
unfortunate influence upon the progress of 
our arms in the East; but it is an act of 
justice which I am glad to pay to Her 
Majesty’s Government—even if it were 
not necessary to my argument, of which, 
however, it is a most essential part—it is, 
I say, an act of common justice to Her 
Majesty’s Government, to observe that the 
want of success which we have experienced 
in the East, is to be accounted for not merely 
by errors which have been committed since 
the commencement of the war, but by 
errors of much longer standing—errors in 
the management of the army which no 
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Government for many years past has been | pointing general officers, to have them effi- 
able to avoid—errors of at least as long cient? Can you expect that, even during 
standing as from the commencement of the peace, all the important functions which 
general peace in 1815, My Lords, I say general officers have to perform in main- 
that it is to errors in the administration of | taining the efficiency of the army, by in- 
the army of that long standing that a great | specting regiments, and seeing that on 
part of our misfortunes are to be attributed; | distant stations, and at the various gar- 
and I think I shall be easily able to con- | risons, discipline is properly maintained— 
vince your Lordships that that is a correct | do you think it possible, I ask, however 
statement. In the first place, let me ask | excellent an officer a man may have been 
you, is there any man who does not feel | in early life, that one who has been thirty- 
that the want of suecess in the East has | Seven years out of the exercise of his pro- 
been in no slight degree attributable to | fession, and who is appointed because he 
the deficieney which has existed of officers | has outlived all his contemporaries, can 
of rank and experience who are at the same | perform efficiently, even in peace, the du- 
time of such an age as to make them effi- | ties of a general officer? You will find 
cient in the field? Has not the want of aj also, my Lords, from the report of the 
sufficiently wide field of seleetion for gene- | Commission, that the actual average age 
ral officers to be employed in the Crimea, | of the major generals appointed at the last 
been one great difficulty with which Her | brevet under this system was not less than 
Majesty’s Government have had to con-| sixty-one. My Lords, I say that the con- 
tend? Does any man doubt that? If} sequence is, that it is actually impossible 
not, let me ask how that deficiency is to| under this system that you should have 
be accounted for? It is to be accounted | any number of officers who have seen ser- 
for by the cireumstance that during a long | vice in the rank in which you want to em- 
peace, in spite of many remonstrances, | ploy them, and upon whom, being at the 
you have adhered obstinately to that sys-| same time of a suitable age, you could 
tem of promotion to the rank of general | depend for service in the Crimea. The 
officer by seniority, and by seniority alone | choice of officers by the Government has, 
—and, although I think that it would be ab- | I am sure, been restricted by this system 
surd to expect by mere seniority to get effi- | in a manner which must be most painful to 
cient general officers, even if confined to offi- | them ; and at the same time it has had 
cers who were actually serving, our system | no slight effect in producing those conse- 
is infinitely more absurd than that—a man } quences which we so deeply deplore. 

rises to be a general officer not by serving,{ Then, let me ask you whether the in- 
but by simply living upon half-pay. When} struction of our Army during peace is 
a man has once attained to the rank of} what it ought to have been in order to 
lieutenant colonel, under certain cireum-| prepare it for war? Let me remind you 
stances, he then, without doing another|that it is only about two years since 
day’s duty, and fit or unfit, rises by seniority | you formed your first establishment for 
alone to the rank of a general officer, and | teaching, upon anything like a system, the 
it is the only way in which he can attain} use of improved firearms to the troops. 
that rank. Let me show you the conse-| The French have had establishments of 
quence. I had the honour of serving last | that kind, in which the use of the Minié 
spring upon a Commission of Inquiry upon | rifle was taught upon a most admirable 
this subject, and it was proved by the| plan, and with the utmost care, for years. 
papers placed before that Commission, and | The deficiency was over and over again 
it is stated in our report, that of the gene- | pointed out ; but it is only two years or 
ral officers employed during the last twenty | two years and a half since such an esta- 
years more than half had been above ten | blishment was formed for our own Army. 
years out of active employment in their | But more than that—I have it upon the 
profession previous to being appointed to | authority of the noble Viscount himself 
the staff as general officers:—that many | (Viscount Hardinge)—that he has ascer- 
had been for periods exceeding twenty | tained that one battalion of our Guards— 
years unemployed :—and that in one case} which ought to be one of our best, and 
an officer actually had done no military duty {almost model regiments — had actually 
of any description for very nearly thirty-|mever had any ball practice for a space of 
seven years before he was so employed. | three years. My Lords, that is the man- 
Now, my Lords, I wish to ask you whether | ner in which the use of arms has been 
you can expect, with such a system of ap-| taught to your troops. But is it merely 
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the use of their arms and drill—is it the 
mere knowledge of these things which 
makes a good soldier or a good officer ? 
Ought he not to know something more 
than that? Ought he not to know how to 
perform outpost duty—how to take advan- 
tage of all the accidents of the ground for 
offence .or defence—how to construct small 
works for similar purposes—how to build 
huts for his own shelter of such rude ma- 
terials as are to be found wherever warlike 
operations are carried on? Ought he not 
to know all the best modern contrivances 
for facilitating labour and for employing 
the joint efforts of large bodies of men 
with most effect in the prosecution of any 
work to be carried on? Ought not all 
these things to be taught to both officers 
and men? It is quite clear that instrue- 
tions of this kind would have been of the 
very highest value to our troops in the East. 
I think it was Napoleon who said that, in 
all the armies of Europe there was a great 
deficiency in this respect, in his day, and 
that they had much to learn from the an- 
cient Romans, by whom no soldier was 
considered fit to take his place in a legion 
until he had been taught the use of en- 
trenching tools as well as of his weapons. 


Administration 


Napoleon, in expressing his admiration of 
this system, said that, with an army so 
instructed, a good general would fight 
as much with the spade as with the 


musket. How deeply has the want of 
this kind of instruction been felt in our 
army, and how much is its inferiority in 
some respects to the French army to 
be attributed to a deficiency of knowledge 
of this part of the business of a soldier ? 
Why have they not known it? Simply 
because no attempt has ever been made to 
teach them. There has never been any- 
thing like a systematic attempt to teach 
your officers and men this most necessary 
and important part of their duty as sol- 
diers. Would there have been any difficulty 
in teaching them? Far from it. There is 
no reason why every soldier in the British 
Army should not be as well instructed as 
the Sappers and Miners. I will answer 
for it that, in a long peace, with proper 
arrangements, there would not have been 
the slightest difficulty in devising means 
by which every single soldierin the British 
Army, before he took his place in the ranks, 
should have gone through a perfect system 
of instruction of this kind. Look at the 
indirect advantages which would have 
arisen to him from it. In the first place, 
we know now that the soldier, if he gets 
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tired of a military life and buys his dis- 
charge, has often great difficulty in main- 
taining himself, owing to his understand- 
ing no useful description of labour. The 
Sappers and Miners, on the contrary, are 
so useful in civil life that it is actually 
difficult for the Government to keep them 
—there are such constant attempts to 
bribe them out of the service by persons 
who know how valuable they would be in 
any employment to which they might be 
turned. That instruction, therefore, cost- 
ing nothing, would lead to a vast improve- 
ment in the condition of the soldier after 
his discharge. Nor is that all. There is 
another indirectadvantage which would have 
arisen of not less importance. I believe 
that nothing would have so much contri- 
buted to improve the British army as to 
have occupied some of their spare time by 
some useful employment of this kind. My 
Lords, foreed idleness and the tedium 
created by it have been the curse of the 
army. It is these which have driven your 
soldiers into those habits of drinking which 
have been the opprobrium of our serviee— 
which, though I am happy to say that they 
are now much diminished, still continue to 
prevail to far too great an extent. It is these 
which have driven your young officers into 
those irregularities of which some painful ex- 
posures have lately taken place. My Lords, 
I do not blame those young officers. Young 
men cannot be expected to submit to what 
are often very dry, and apparently un- 
interesting studies, with no immediate re- 
sult, if they have not some stimulus to it. 
If they know that it will not have the 
smallest influence upon their promotion, 
how can you expect young men to devote 
themselves to studies of that description ? 
There would have been no difficulty in in- 
ducing them to acquire a competent know- 
ledge of the scientific, as well as of the prac- 
tical part of their profession, which should 
be a necessary qualification for officers to 
obtain promotion. There would have been 
no difficulty in making them feel that those 
who took great pains and acquired all this 
sort of knowledge would advance their 
chances of promotion—but I know that 
the opinion in the army has been that such 
was not the effect of such studies. 1 have 
myself heard the remark made by officers, 
—‘*Why should we take the trouble to 
instruct ourselves, and get the highest place 
at Sandhurst, when we know that distin- 
guishing ourselves in that way will not ad- 
vance us at all, if it does not rather create 
a prejudice against us?” I firmly believe 
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that they were wrong in that impression ; 
but I cannot deny that I have heard men 
say, that it would even create a prejudice 
against them, and would make them be 
regarded rather as what are called ‘* book- 
men’’ than as practical officers. Now, 
my Lords, look at the advantage of in- 
struction of this kind, for your staff par- 
ticularly. In this present campaign, is it 
not the general ery of every man, that the 
want of the proper instruction of your staff 
officers has been one of the greatest diffi- 
culties which you have had to contend with ? 
I fear there can be no doubt that the com- 
plaint is as well founded as it is general. In 
the French army we know that no officer 
can serve on the staff until he has passed a 
most severe examination as to his know- 
ledge of every practical detail. In our 
army, unfortunately, that is not the case. 
But there is another circumstance which 
has inereased the deficiency of your staff 
officers. It is this—more than twenty 
years ago a Committee of the House of 
Commons pointed out that it was very de- 
sirable that the same officers should not be 
engaged for too long a continuance upon 
the staff, and they recommended that staff 
officers should not be employed for more 
than five years at a time; assigning as a 
reason, not only that it would distribute 
more fairly to the whole army the rewards 
of the profession, but that it would create 
a class of educated staff officers who would 
be very useful in time of war. That was 
the recommendation of a Committee of the 
Ilouse of Commons twenty years ago. 
Tow has it been treated? It has remained 
from that day to this a dead letter, and the 
recommendation has only lately been re- 
peated by that Commission to which I 
before referred, of which I had the honour 
to be a Member last spring. I might point 
out other deficiencies: 1 might refer to 
the want of improvement in the clothing of 
the troops, in their arms, in the artillery— 
to delays in adopting the latest scientific 
discoveries for adding to the power of 
our arms—and many other matters—I ab- 
stain from doing so. I think I have said 
enough to show your Lordships that, 
during a very long peace, our army has 
net been managed in such a manner as to 
fit it for the emergency of war. I know 
it has been said, and upon high authority, 
that this state of things has been produced 
by the niggardliness of Parliament, that 
it is because we have not kept up our es- 
tablishments upon a sufficiently large scale 
that these evils have arisen ; and I per- 
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ecive, from the cheers which have followed 
my mention of this, that some noble Lords 
are of that opinion. For my own part, I 
utterly deny the correctness of such a 
statement. In the first place, the im- 
provements I have pointed out would not 
have cost the country one single farthing ; 
I mean to say, that every one of those 
improvements to which I have alluded 
might have been introduced with the most 
perfect facility without one single shilling 
of expense. But more than that—I deny 
that the House of Commons has shown that 
niggardliness in voting the sums necessary 
for the proper defence of the country 
which has been imputed to it. For nine- 
teen years I had the honour of being a 
member of that House, and I do not believe 
that in the course of those nineteen years I 
was ever absent when military estimates 
were discussed. In four of those years 
it was my duty to submit them to the 
House of Commons, as Secretary at War, 
and I will assert that in all that time 
I never yet saw a single instance in 
which the House of Commons refused a 
vote of money which was necessary for 
the real efficiency of the service. I am 
by no means sure that I could say the re- 
verse with equal confidence—that they 
had never made grants with injudicious 
liberality, which were not called for by 
the circumstances of the country. Well, I 
say, then, there has not been this niggard- 
liness which is so often dwelt upon. I do 
not, indeed, pretend to say that they have 
kept up military establishments during 
peace sufficient to enable us, without large 
augmentations and without some time 
spent in preparation, to enter upon an of- 
fensive war. Certainly not; and I hope 
and trust that this country never will con- 
sent to keep up its peace establishments 
upon any such scale as would be adequate 
for the necessities of war. To do so 
would be to commit the greatest blunder 
which could be imagined ; because, inde- 
pendently of the expense, of the great 
drain upon the resources of the country, 
preventing the real increase of power 
which the accumulation of wealth in a 
kingdom creates, — independently of all 
this, independently also of the great evils 
arising from the jealousy which would be 


excited by such armaments in foreign . 


countries—the just and natural jealousy 
which would exist in those countries upon 
finding that our armaments were kept up 
on ascale sufficient at any time for offensive 
operations, which would drive them into 
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a similar course, and would leave both 
parties pretty much where they were before 
—independently, I say, of all this, I 
assert that, if you do keep up these estab- 
lishments upon such a scale, you will be in 
& worse situation at the beginning of a 
war than you actually are now,—you 
would be in a worse position for this rea- 
son. You would have your Army still 
more full than it is of officers advanced in 
age and without experience in war; and 
you would have your arsenals and harbours 
filled with arms, ships, and stores of ob- 
solete pattern, and not embodying all the 
improvements which modern science has 
suggested. I firmly believe already that 
it would have been better for us if, on the 
breaking out of this war, we had been 
thrown to a greater extent upon the re- 
sources which we could create at the time, 
and if we had trusted less at the commence- 
ment of the present contest to those relies 
of a former war then in existence. I say, 
therefore, that over-economy does not ac- 
count for the evils which we now have to 
deplore ; they arise from a very different 
source. Let me remind you how very 
large have been the grants which Parlia- 
ment has made for the support of our mili- 
tary and naval establishments during peace. 
By a return which was laid upon the table 
of the House last session, it appears that 
the total money spent upon our Army, 
Ordnance, and Navy, during the fourteen 
years ending in 1853, was no less than 
217;000,000/., giving an average of 
15,500,000. annually voted for our naval 
and military establishments ; and will 
any man tell me that so vast a sum as 
15,500,000/. a year, if judiciously applied, 
was not ample to keep up an armament 
quite sufficient for all peace purposes, 
and sufficient as a nucleus for more 
extended preparations when war takes 
place? When war breaks out you never 
want to commence offensive operations 
immediately ; there is always some time 
for preparation. For instance, in the pre- 
sent war, it was not until six months 
after the declaration of war that the expe- 
dition sailed to the Crimea, which we 
must call the beginning of offensive opera- 
tions. Your expedition sailed, I believe, 
from Varna in September, while war was 
declared in March. Even before these six 
months expired there was still more time 
for preparation. [Viscount Hanpincr 
suggested, that our troops had been sent 
to Gallipoli some time before the end of 
the six months.] Yes, but Gallipoli was 
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not an offensive operation. I say, that 
offensive operations did not commence 
until six months after the declaration of 
war, and until fully twelve months after 
war must have appeared so probable that 
preparations might have been commenced. 
That time, if well used, and if your esta- 
blishments had been previously upon a pro- 
per footing, was ample for you to have 
made every effort which could reasonably 
be expected from this country. I repeat, 
then, it is not to over economy that we must 
attribute the existing evil, which has quite 
a different origin. The fault is that to 
which I have already adverted—the divi- 
sion of authority and of responsibility in 
our military departments. There is a 
homely saying, that ‘* too many cooks 
spoil the broth ;’’ and you have had too 
many cooks. What you want is something 
like the administration of the Navy by 
the Admiralty. The Admiralty performs 
every function with regard to the Navy 
which one would expect to devolve upon it. 
It builds the ships; it appoints the officers ; 
it gives all the requisite directions with re- 
gard to manning, discipline, and provisions ; 
and everything is complete within itself. 
What is the consequence? No doubt there 
have been some errors of judgment com- 
mitted, even by the Admiralty, during the 
present war. It would not be difficult to 
point out some of those errors ; but still, 
upon the whole, the Admiralty has fur- 
nished to the country a most splendid fleet, 
an the efficiency of that fleet has not been 
impaired by such mistakes as have occur- 
red with regard to the Army. My Lords, I 
say, therefore, that if you wish to apply a 
remedy to this state of things, you must 
consolidate the many independent depart- 
ments which have now concurrent power 
and authority with respect to the adminis- 
tration of the Army. Unless you do that, 
you will effect no real good, and I must 
say that that consolidation cannot, in my 
opinion, be effected by the appointment 
of a Secretary of State for War, and 
placing under him the whole manage- 
ment of the Army. The Secretary for 
War has to direct not only the Army 
but the Navy. He is supposed to be the 
organ of the Government for directing all 
your warlike operations. Now, it seems 
to me to be quite inconsistent with this 
function that he should have under his 
charge all the details connected with the 
management of the Army. Complaints 
would probably arise from the Navy that 
they were put under the authority of a de- 
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partment which had authority over the 
Army, and in this way jealousy might arise 
between the two services, as well as a con- 
flict of authority between Secretaries of 
State. What is really wanted is, as I have 
stated before, the consolidation of the 
offices of the Secretary at War, the Com- 
mander in Chief, the Board of Ordnance, 
and the Commissariat. You ought, in my 
opinion, to have one single and well-consti- 
tuted department, which should do for the 
Army that which the Admiralty now does 
for the Navy—that is, provide an efficient 
instrument to execute the orders of the 
Government, whatever those orders may 
be. If vou do this, I cannot believe that 
a fourth Secretary of State would be ne- 
cessary; for I concur with the noble Earl 
(the Earl of Ellenborough) who spoke 
upon this subject some time ago, that the 
real direction of the war ought to rest with 
the Prime Minister. There is no other 
authority in the Government who can di- 
rect every functionary of every subordinate 
department for the conduct of the war in 
the same manner as the Prime Minister, 
because when the country is engaged in 
war it naturally absorbs everything else. 
The business of the Treasury, of the Fo- 
reign Office, of the Army Department, and 
of the Navy are of equal importance in 
forwarding the one common object, and, 
except the Prime Minister, I know no one 
man who can have an efficient directing 
authority over them all. 

But I know it is said that such a conso- 
lidation would be objectionable, because it 
would place the command of the Army and 
the patronage of the Army too immediately 
in the hands of the Government of the day. 
My Lords, I know how much stress has 
been laid by many persons upon this objec- 
tion, but I am prepared to mect it. With 
regard to the prerogative of the Crown, 
which has been sometimes dwelt on, I will 
not repeat the arguments I addressed to 
your Lordships upon a former occasion with 
regard to this point, because, if I am not 
mistaken, the noble Duke (the Duke of 
Neweastle) gave up every ground of objec- 
tion of that kind to the change I proposed, 
and admitted that the prerogative of the 
Crown was not affected by the question one 
way or the other—that all executive duties 
belong equally to the Crown, but that they 
are all equally exercised by means of re- 
sponsible advisers, and subject to the eriti- 
cism of Parliament. When you say there 
Is an objection to putting the command of 
our Army too directly under the Govern- 
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ment of the day, let me remind you that 
the existence of a Commander in Chief, 
such as he is now known, is a very modern 
introduction. Until after the revolutionary 
war, I believe you can find no instance of 
a Commander in Chief during peace. You 
never had such an officer during peace, and 
even during war the Commander in Chief 
was generally what his name implies, the 
commander of a certain portion of the 
Army directly under his orders, and of 
which he acted as general. The pleasure 
of the Sovereign upon all military business, 
including the granting of commissions, was 
then taken by the Seeretary of State or the 
Secretary at War, and not by the Com- 
mander in Chief. The Commander in Chief 
recommended, but it was a Member of the 
civil Government who took the pleasure of 
the Sovereign. It was not until 1812 that 
the Commander in Chief’s office was placed 
upon the footing of a public department ; 
until then he was only an officer command- 
ing a certain portion of the Army. At the 
same time, I am ready to allow that, al- 
though this change was not formally com- 
pleted before 1812, yet, substantially, it 
took place at a considerably ,earlier pe- 
riod, and probably for fifty or sixty years 
the department of the Commander in 
Chief has been pretty much what it now 
is. But, further than this, I hold that, 
according to the duties now performed 
by a Commander in Chief, his title is a 
misnomer. Ile is not Commander in Chief. 
To my notion, the name implies an officer 
who is in military command of troops, who 
is constantly at their head, and acting as 
their general. Now I need not tell your 
Lordships that the Commander in Chief in 
this country is never seen at the head of 
troops, unless, indeed, it be at a birthday 
parade or a review in Hyde Park. Ex- 
cept at some State pageant of that kind, 
I say, the Commander in Chief never ap- 
pears in command of troops, and his duties 
might be perfectly well performed without 
his ever putting a red coat on his back. 
He sits in his office at the Horse Guards, 
and upon him there devolves the duty of 
organising and superintending the British 
Army all over the world. It is a duty 
which, in every other country, is per- 
formed, not by a general commanding, 
but by a Minister of War. In this coun- 
try the Commander in Chief is a Mi- 
nister of War, but a Minister of War 
shorn of a great part of his proper power 
and authority. He is a Minister of War, 
with very little power over the artillery, 
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with no authority in matters of expense, 
and with scarcely any as regards the pro- 
visioning, clothing, and arming of the 
troops. He is a Minister of War deprived 
of all these essential parts of his functions. 
I say, then, that the obvious remedy for 
this anomaly is to get rid of this depart- 
ment. Appoint a general to command the 
troops in England, and, under the direc- 
tion of the Minister, to undertake the 
important duty of watching over the disci- 
pline and the training of the troops at 
home and of preparing them for service 
abroad when they are called upon. Let 
him be an officer who will train the troops 
in arms—not a Minister of War with a pen 
in his hands at the Horse Guards; and, as 
to duties of a different description, which 
now belong to the Commander in Chief, 
give them to a Minister of War—no mat- 
ter what you call him—it is comparatively 
unimportant whether he is first Commis- 
sioner of an Army Board, or Secretary at 
War, with a sufficient number of officers 
under him ; in either way you might con- 
stitute a department for the management 
of the Army, and to this you ought to 
transfer the duties belonging properly to a 
Minister of War, now performed by the 
Commander in Chief. Among those duties 
I do not hesitate to say you must include 
the patronage of the Army. I know how 
strong is the prejudice which exists upon 
this subject; I know how many per- 
sons believe that you cannot, without dan- 
ger, place the patronage of the Army 
under the control of a Member of the 
Civil Government. But let me point out to 
you that it is impossible to invest a Minister 
with the power necessary for the eflicient 
management of the Army, unless you give 
him complete control over its patronage. 
Can any Minister be justly made responsible 
for the conduct of a department if lie is 
not allowed to choose the instruments he 
employs; if he is not intrusted with the 
means of rewarding those who do good and 
faithful service? I would ask my noble 
Friend the Seerctary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether he would consent to be 
responsible for conducting the foreign re- 
lations of this country if he had no veiee 
in the appointment of any member of the 
diplomatic body, from the Attaché up to 
the highest Minister acting under hin—if 
he had no means of advancing those who 
did well, or of recalling those who were 
deficient in performing their duties ? 
Would he consent to undertake the man- 
agement of our foreign relations upon 
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these terms? I think I cannot be at a 
loss for his answer. But with regard to 
the Army, it is more particularly necessary 
that this power should be exercised by the 
person responsible for its efficiency. Upon 
what does that efficiency mainly depend ? 
If there is one thing more than another 
upon which it depends it is upon the man- 
ner in which the patronage is exercised— 
upon the care taken to advance deserving 
officers, and sternly to refuse promotion to 
the incompetent. It is upon the care and 
zeal with which this is done that it mainly 
depends whether your Army is eflicient or 
the reverse. Let me also observe that in 
every other department of the public ser- 
vice you do trust the Minister of the Crown 
with patronage. I have already referred 
to the Diplomatic service. The Naval 
service is the same; and throughout the 
whole of the Civil service the different 
branches are subject to the control of Her 
Majesty’s Government. I do not deny that 
abuses may be committed in this way. I 
should be the last to deny that under every 
Government, and in every time, Parlia- 
mentary interest and other improper mo- 
tives have influenced the appointments 
and promotions in the public service. Such 
abuses, [ am afraid, have existed, and 
while human nature is what it is I am 
afraid they will continue to exist. I know 
no country, no form of Government in which 
abuses in the distribution of patronage have 
been avoided. The greatest and most dif- 
ficult problem for the solution of a Go- 
vernment is to secure the appointment of 
the right men to situations in the public 
service. Upon the whole, however, ad- 
mitting the abuses which have taken place 
in the administration of patronage, I be- 
lieve that placing it under the control 
of a responsible Minister of the Crown 
is the best seeurity you can obtain for 
the due discharge of this most import- 
ant duty. I know that a comparison 
has sometimes been drawn between the 
distribution of patronage in the Navy and 
in the Army to the advantage of the 
latter, and in proof of the alleged be- 
nefit of removing the patronage from the 
influence of party politics; I should be 
prepared, for answer, to take issue upon 
that as a matter of fact. I deny that for 
the last sixty years the distribution of the 
patronage of the Army under the existing 
system has, upon the whole, been more 
pure than that of the Navy. The abuses 
may have been of a different character, 
and I believe they have. But if you will 
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go into detail and scrutinise appoint- 
ments, I will undertake to show you 
that the public service has suffered more 
in the Army than it has in the Navy dur- 
ing the last sixty years from injudicious 


appointments, and from appointments made | 


from improper motives. My Lords, I can- 
not help stating that, even now, at this 
moment, in the Crimea, judging by results, 
I cannot believe that the patronage of the 
Army has been exercised with so much 
greater judgment and discretion than that 
of the Navy. This I know—and I see a 
noble Lord here present who can confirm 
the truth of what I am saying—this I 
know, that there is in the Army at this 


moment great dissatisfaction at the recent | 
promotions for service; and I am told| 


that it is the opinion of the Army—whe- 
ther correctly or not I have not the means 
of judging—that men who were not really 
under fire at Inkerman, or the Alma, or at 
Balaklava, and who have never undergone 
the perils and the hardships of the trenches 
—that men of this kind have received the 
promotion which has been denied to most 
meritorious regimental officers. I know 
not whether that allegation be true; but I 
think it is a pregnant example of the in- 
convenience of the existing system that 
such an allegation and such complaints 
can be made; and that if it be true no 
man in this Tlouse can distinetly say, if 
the mistake has been made, who is re- 
sponsible for it. Is it the Secretary of 
State for War, or is it the Commander in 
Chief? I think it would be one of the 
great advantages of the change I propose, 
that in these matters any future responsi- 
bility would be brought distinctly home to 
one individual, and thus this great and im- 
portant power of promotion and reward, 
upon the judicious use of which the whole 
efficiency of an army depends, would be 


exercised under that check and under that | 


feeling of responsibility which would there- 
by be created. Whilst touching upon pro- 
motion, I cannot avoid mentioning one 
other subject. Look at the medical staff 
and at the medical service. I believe there 
has been no branch of the serviee which 
has been so completely withdrawn from 
the control of the civil Government of the 
country as the Army medical service; and, 
I ask, does the present state of that ser- 
vice, and the manner in which the duties 
have been performed, justify you in believ- 
ing that that patronage has been so much 
more judiciously exercised than patronage 
in other branches of the service? I say, 
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then, that you have failed in preventing 
| those evils against which the measure was 
| directed, by withdrawing the patronage of 
| the Army from the control of the Ministers 
entrusted with the government of the 
country. But in making a vain attempt 
to avoid one class of evils, see what serious 
evils of another kind you have incurred, 
As the management of the Army cannot 
be separated from the patronage, both have 
been thrown into the hands of the Com- 
mander in Chief, as a kind of independent 
authority. But as it is impossible, under 
our constitution, that any great branch of 
the public service can be altogether with- 
drawn from the control of the Ministers, 
who are held responsible by Parliament 
for the manner in which the Executive 
powers of the Crown are exercised, you 
have entrusted to the Commander in Chief 
only a crippled and divided authority—an 
authority powerful in obstruction, but pow- 
‘erless for action—very strong as an ob- 
|stacle to the civil servants of the Crown 
lin acting upon their own views in the 
management of the Army, but too feeble 
to enable him to act upon his own. Hence 
all the weakness and uncertainty of action 
which have characterised our military ad- 
ministration, and which must ever be ex- 
pected from divided authority and divided 
responsibility. 

But further, the management of the 
Army even in peace ought to be one of the 
most important of the functions discharged 
by the Executive Government of the coun- 
try; and in time of war the management 
of the Army and Navy are clearly the 
two most important duties appertaining to 
the Government. If this be true—and no 
one will, I think, deny that it is so—is it 
either more or less than a palpable ab- 
surdity to say that, while we have a Go- 
vernment responsible to the country and 
to Parliament for the general ling of policy 
which they may adopt, the whole control 
over the Army shall be given to military 
authorities, who shall enjoy a quasi inde- 
pendence in carrying on that branch of the 
| public service ? My Lords, I say that at 
this moment you are suffering from the 
effects which have been produced by that 
kind of independence of the Queen’s Go- 
vernment which has for the last fifty years 
been enjoyed by the military authorities. 
I make this assertion without hesitation, 
because while I think I have shown that 
it is owing to errors in the past adminis- 
tration of the Army, that in the day of 
trial it has failed to answer the expecta- 
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tions of the country, and has proved less 
equal than it ought to have been to its 
duties in war, I am also prepared to 
maintain that these errors of administra- 
tion have arisen directly from the want of 
sufficient power on the part of the civil 
Government to introduce from time to 
time those improvements which have been 
known to be necessary. I believe that 
most of the Governments which have ex- 
isted in this country for many years have 
been aware of the paramount importance 
of introducing various improvements into 
our system of military administration. I 
ean assert that such has been the case 
with all those Governments with which 
I have had the honour of being connect- 
ed, and I believe it to have been the 
ease with most other Governments which 
have of late years conducted the affairs of 
this country. It is now nearly twenty 
years since I had the honour of accept- 
ing the office of Secretary at War, and 
I had not long entered upon its duties 
before I discovered how many measures 
there were not merely practicable, but 
easy, by which the Army might be ren- 
dered more efficient, and how many glar- 
ing evils there were which required cor- 
rection. I certainly spared no exertion of 
which I was capable in order to effect the 
reforms which scemed to me so necessary, 
and I hope and believe that I was not 
altogether unsuccessful in accomplishing 
some improvements, but it was slow and 
weary work to carry even minor reforms 
with the complicated and cumbersome 
constitution of our military departments, 
and I retired from that office with a 
painful consciousness that what had been 
done was a small part indeed of what 
ought to have been effected. I believe 
that other Secretaries at War have ex- 
perienced the same feelings; because I 
have perceived that gentlemen who have 
successively held that office have endea- 
voured to carry forward the work of im- 
provement, and that yet all that has been 
done falls far short of what is necessary, 
I am persuaded that there never will be, 
nor ever can be, any effectual correction 
of the evils which I have pointed out; 
you never will have a really vigorous ad- 
ministration of the Army until it is brought, 
like all other branches of the public service, 
under the direct and immediate control of 
some one minister holding office by the 
same tenure as the other advisers of the 
Crown. One great advantage of our sys- 
tem of government is, that while on the 
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one hand you have the benefit of expe- 
rience in carrying on the public service, 
from the practice which has happily grown 
up of allowing the great body of our pub- 
lie servants to hold their offices virtuall 

during good behaviour ; on the other hand, 
you obtain some security at least against 
the administration of the affairs of the 
nation degencrating into a mere system of 
routine, by placing at the head of the 
several branches of that administration 
Ministers who are responsible for the man- 
ner in which the business is conducted, who 
retain their places only while they possess 
the confidence of Parliament, who perform 
their duties under the constant criticism 
of political opponents, and who practically 
seldom hold their offices for many years 
together, so that new minds are periodi- 
cally brought to bear upon the conduct of 
affairs, by which provision is made for 
introducing from time to time those im- 
provements which the progress of society 
demands. 

The Army alone has hitherto been an 
exception to this general system of our 
constitutional Government. Under the 
pretence of taking it out of the influence 
of party, its management has been re- 
moved from the direct control of the Go- 
vernment, and has been left in purely pro- 
fessional hands. The administration of 
the Army has for a series of years been 
intrusted to officers who have risen to high 
rank in their profession, and who are, there- 
fore, generally men advanced in life, and 
on whom it is no reflection to say—what, 
indeed, may be said of those who have 
risen to eminence in all other professions 
—that they are indisposed to consent to 
any alteration in that system under which 
they themselves have risen to distinction, 
and which was in existence at the time 
when they entered the service. But you 
place the administration of the Army not 
only under professional men, but you add 
to that arrangement the difficulty that the 
chiefs of the profession to whom you en- 
trust this duty have not their hands free 
to adopt any measure which they may 
think necessary, but they are checked at 
every turn by requiring the concurrence 
of other departments; and, from the man- 
ner in which the different offices are con- 
stituted, they can searecly avoid being in- 
fluenced by a natural jealousy of the eivil 
departments. You are now, my Lords, 
reaping in the Crimea the fruits of this 
policy. The Army is now what it has 
been made by a long series of years of 
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professional management, and I think the 
deficiencies it has shown have, beyond all 
doubt, contributed in no small degree to 
bring it into the condition we deplore. 
But let me not be misunderstood. When 
I say that the Army has not shown itself 
as efficient as it ought to be, I am far from 
meaning to deny its valour or its many 
great excellences, of which I am as sensible 
as any of your Lordships. No man more 
admires the heroic valour our troops have 
displayed in battle, and the still more heroic 
fortitude they have displayed under pri- 
vations almost incredible. No man, I say, 
admires these excellences more than I 
do; but the more I admire them, so 
much the more do I desire to see the 
administration of the Army placed under 
a system of management which will relieve 
it from those faults which I have long fore- 
seen would lead to unhappy consequences 
whenever we should be involved in war, 
though, unfortunately, I have seldom found 
any officer of high rank prepared to believe 
it. My Lords, I say that I admire the 
valour and fortitude displayed by our 
Army, nor do I doubt that their efforts, 
in spite of those faults to which I have 
adverted, might have been attended with 
success, had they been better directed and 
seconded by better arrangements for pro- 
viding for the wants of the troops. It is 
to the confusion and almost ineredible 
failures which have happened in all these 
arrangements, that the disastrous condi- 
tion of our Army at the present moment is 
chiefly to be attributed. These errors and 
blunders are precisely in kind what I anti- 
cipated when, in the debate on the Address 
last year, I ventured to predict to your 
Lordships that, unless some great changes 
were made in our departmental arrange- 
ments, we should not be many months en- 
gaged in a serious war without meeting 
with some great calamities. I made those 
observations a year ago, and, although I 
felt in doing so that I was guided by rea- 
son, still I little believed that the prediction 
would be so soon and so fearfully fulfilled. 
Errors of the kind which have been com- 
mitted I did expect; but I must admit that 
in degree those which have been committed 
exceed anything that I could have believed 
possible. They are more than can be ac- 
counted fur merely by the inconvenient or- 
ganisation of the military department, and 
therefore I think that what has occurred 
must form the subject of a strict inquiry. 
There must have been great faults com- 
mitted somewhere, and those faults should 
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hereafter be inquired into, when the in- 
quiry can be entered into without interfer- 
ing with the energetic prosecution of the 
war. But in the meantime your Lordships 
I am sure will agree with me that the 
position of our brave army is one which 
must inspire the deepest anxiety, and 
which requires that, without even one day’s 
delay, there should be a complete change 
in the manner in which the war has been 
conducted. If such a change does not 
take place at once, the consequences may 
be such as I positively shudder to contem- 
plate. My Lords, it is this feeling which 
induces me to ask your Lordships, as the 
first step towards effecting the improve- 
ments which are necessary, to express your 
opinion of the necessity of a change being 
made in the constitution of the military 
departments. The noble Earl concluded 
by moving to resolve— 


“That it is the Opinion of this House that 
great Evils have arisen from the present Division 
of Authority and Responsibility in the Adminis- 
tration of the Army; and that the whole of the 
Business connected with this important Branch 
of the Public Service, which is now distributed 
among different Offices, ought therefore to be 
brought under the direct Control of a single and 
well-organised Department.” 

Tue Duke or NEWCASTLE: My 
Lords, as it is not my intention to oppose 
the Motion of my noble Friend; and as I 
entirely concur with a great deal of what 
has fallen from him, it will not be neces- 
sary for me on the present occasion to 
trespass for any considerable length on the 
attention of your Lordships. I shall con- 
fine myself to two points, believing that 
this is not the proper occasion to touch 
upon others. A noble and learned Lord 
(Lord Lyndhurst) has given notice that 
upon this day week he will draw your 
Lordships’ attention to the whole conduct 
of the war, and as it is his intention to 
move a Resolution strongly condemnatory 
of the whole conduct of the Government in 
that respect, I think your Lordships will 
agree with me that I ought not upon the 
present occasion to travel into those sub- 
jects which must then be discussed, but 
that, on the contrary, I should reserve 
myself for that future day, when it will 
be my duty to offer to your Lordships 


the vindication of which I believe the con-_ 


duct of Her Majesty’s Government to be 
capable. There is one point which I 
shall postpone with regret, as it is one of 
a more personal nature, having reference 
to my own conduct in the department to 
which I have the honour to belong. Under 
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any other circumstances, I would prefer to | 
meet on the instant any accusations against | 
myself; and what has taken place in the, 
other House of Parliament so recently | 
as Friday last, would render me most | 
anxious to trouble your Lordships with 
some explanations on that subject; but I 
am prevented doing so on the present oc- 
casion by two considerations. One of those 
reasons I do not think it necessary to ex- 
plain; but the other is, that the Motion of 
my noble Friend is of such vast import- 
ance, involving, as it does, the consider- 
ation of the welfare of the army, and, 
therefore, at the present time, the well- 
being of the country, that I should be 
most reluctant to mix up with the con- 
sideration of such a subject anything re- 
lating to myself. If, however, on this 
occasion I avoid touching upon that topic, 
I trust that I may be permitted to state 
that, at the very next meeting of your 
Lordships’ House, I will venture to trouble 
your Lordships with some observations 
upon it. 

My noble Friend must forgive me if I 
say that he has not quite correctly repre- 
sented what fell from me about ten months 
ago. My noble Friend, in the commence- 
ment of his speech, represented me as 
having maintained that all existing ar- 
rangements were satisfactory. I am sure 
that the noble Earl did not intend to mis- 
quote, but he has forgotten what fell from 
me on the occasion to which he has re- 
ferred. I did not deny that some changes 
might be necessary, and I will admit that 
the experience of the last nine or ten 
months has strengthened my opinion that 
I was right in not making any such de- 
nial. What I really did say on’ that oc- 
casion was, not that all existing arrange- 
ments were satisfactory, but that my noble 
Friend carried his views on this subject to 
a somewhat extravagant length. I did not 
think that the moment when we were just 
involved in a great war, and when it was 
necessary to make every exertion to carry 
it on, was the proper time to introduce 
great and radical changes into our system, 
or that we should at such a moment 
throw out of gear all the departments of 
the army, and endeavour to introduce 
into its administration an entirely novel 
system. What I said was, that if any 


changes were introduced, they should only 
be introduced after due deliberation ; and I 
believe that even in time of peace, when 
a small mistake would lead to results of 
comparative unimportance, that is the cor- | 
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rect principle to act upon; and, if it be so, 
it surely is of more importance to act upon 
it in time of war, when a small mistake 
may lead to results the most calamitous. 
As it is not my intention on the pre- 
sent occasion to refer to any events con- 
nected with the war, I shall pass over 


what my noble Friend has said on that 
subject, as illustrating the necessity for 
some changes in the administration of the 


army, with the passing observation that I 
do not think that my noble Friend has 
proved so completely as he appeared to 
think he had, the connection between the 
distress of the army in the Crimea and the 
departmental system in this country. I 


, will not enter now into any consideration 


as to what led to that distress, but I do 
not think that it has been proved that it is 
the constitution of the departments to which 
that distress is entirely owing. The noble 
Ear! has referred to the loss of time which, 
he says, has taken place in giving orders 
for what was necessary to carry on the war, 


‘and he has produced two instances; but 


I believe that similar instances of delay 
might be found under any system, for it is 
impossible that delays and accidents should 
not sometimes oceur. The noble Earl has 
referred to the case’of delay in the orders 
given with regard to Mr. Nasmyth’s guns ; 
and there was, no doubt, some delay owing 
to a departmental misunderstanding; but 
that misunderstanding was not between the 
Departments of the Army, but between the 
Admiralty and Board of Ordnance. The 
noble Earl proceeded to deduce, from the 
delay that took place, an argument that 
the different departments were not under 
the proper and efficient control of one 
head ; but in this he is mistaken. Let 


'me state what steps I took when the eir- 


cumstanece was brought to my notice. 
Without inquiring how the mistake had 
arisen, or into the error which had taken 
place, and being desirous that there should 
be no further delay, I communicated with 
Mr. Nasmyth, directing him, on my own re- 
sponsibility, to proceed with his guns, and 
telling him that subsequently the depart- 
mental mistake should be set right. The 
second instance to which the noble Earl re- 
ferred was that of Price’s Candle Com- 
pany. I was not previously aware of some of 
the circumstances to which he has referred, 
for I had not seen the letters in the news- 
papers from which he has quoted; but the 
delay that did take place might have taken 
place under any system. When this inge- 
nious invention of the candle stoves was 
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brought under my notice, it occurred to me 
that it might not be so applicable to service 
in the field as for hospital purposes, and I 
ordered a quantity to be made in order that 
they might be tried on a somewhat exten- 
sive scale; but feeling that in a matter 
connected with the hospitals which might 
prove of so much importance I ought not 


to proceed without communication with the | 


Medical Board, I directed that the matter 
should be referred to that department before 
any order was given ; and in this case there 
arose a delay of nine days in consequence 
of the illness of the head of that Board. 
] have entered into these details, not with 
the view of defending the existing system, 
but to show that in these instances the de- 
lay ought not to be attributed to the sys- 
tem. I will refer, however, to the case of 
the Prince, in order to show that the 
system does not prevent prompt action. 
One morning I received a message by 
telegraph from Bucharest, stating that 
there had been a great storm on the 14th 
of November, in the Black Sea, and that 
many transports had been wrecked. The 
message gave the names of some ships 
rightly, and of others wrongly, but among 
the names given was that of the Prince. 
Recollecting that on board the Prince there 
was an immense quantity of stores and 
warm clothing, which would soon be 
of the greatest value to the troops, al- 
though I knew how little faith could be 
placed in telegraphic messages, yet, with- 
out waiting for any confirmation of the in- 
telligence, agents were sent to the manu- 
facturing districts to purchase similar cloth- 
ing, and to the same extent as that lost in 
the Prince, so that when, some days later, 
we received authentic intelligence of the 
loss of that vessel, we had fresh supplies 
ready to be shipped and sent out by the first 
steamer that could be got in readiness. My 
Lords, although I mention these cireum- 
stances to show that in them the delay which 
has arisen cannot fairly be attributed to the 
system of the administration of the army, 
I do not deny—and I do not think that by 
anticipation I took a different tone last 
year—that great altcrations in that system 
may be beneficial. I do not think at the 
present moment that the system in that 
department works well; but, as my noble 
Friend has avoided referring to any altera- 
tions which may be effected, I will follow 
his example, though, at the same time, 
I must express my belief that great altera- 
tions ought to be effected. 

My noble Friend has referred to the 
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Medical Board, and there, again, I consider 
great improvements ought ¢o be made. 
An attempt has been made, possible in a 
time of peace, but impossible in a time of 
war, to maintain a medical system ex- 
elusively to the army. I think that it has 
broken down. I am ready to do all jus- 
tice to the eminent and zealous men serv- 
ing in a professional capacity with the 
army in the Crimea, but of this I am 
certain, that in the present state of the 
army and of the hospitals it will be 
absolutely necessary, in spite of all op- 
position and all professional feelings to the 
contrary, to introduce into those hospi- 
tals the civil element. I believe that the 
organisation of the Medical Board at home 
is also defective, and there, again, I agree 
with my noble Friend that alterations 
ought to be introduced. 

But, my Lords, when my noble Friend 
used the term ‘ consolidation,’ and stated 
that consolidation is absolutely necessary, 
I do not think that he sufficiently ex- 
plained what he means by the word “ con- 
solidation.”’ If my noble Friend means 
that he thinks the Ordnance Department, 
the duties performed by the War Office, 
the Commissariat, the Commander in Chief, 
and all the other departments which are at 
present separated, should be comprehended 
under one roof, and superintended by one 
head, then, I believe, it is absolutely im- 
possible to carry such a change as that 
into effect. I can only say that I have 
found already, even under the existing 
system, during the short time the Ministry 
of War has been separated from the Secre- 
taryship of the Colonies, that I have been 
overburdened and crushed by details to an 
extent which has frequently left me but 
too little time to attend to many great and 
paramount objects which ought to occupy 
the attention of the Secretary for War. 
If, therefore, you pursue consolidation in 
that sense to a greater extent, I am confi- 
dent that, instead of gaining efficiency, 
you will render the office still more inef- 
ficient. But if my noble Friend means 
that he wishes to produce a greater unity 
of action, and to insure the complete super- 
vision and control of one paramount au- 
thority, then I should be prepared to agree 
with him. I believe you may extend the 
system further than it has been already 
carried; but I beg to assure my noble 
Friend that, so far from its being possible 
in a time of war to carry consolidation 
further than it has been, it has been 
found that consolidation with reference 
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to war time has been carried too far as 
it is. Already in two important points 
we have found it absolutely necessary to 
separate departments, one in the adminis- 
tration at home, and the other in the ad- 
ministration of the army in the field. My 
noble Friend has pointed to the advantages 
which have been gained by the consolida- 
tion which has taken place in the Admi- 
ralty ; and I agree with him, so far as a 
time of peace is concerned. I believe the 
measure introduced in 1832 by my right 
hon. Friend, now, as then, at the head of 
the Admiralty, to consolidate the Trans- 
port Board with the Board of Admiralty, 
acted admirably, and worked well in a 
time of peace. But, my Lords, if I were 
to point at this moment to that which has 
more failed and broken down than any 
other part of our system, so far as tlie 
home departments are concerned, I should 
be compelled, notwithstanding the eminent 
qualities, the zeal, the industry, and tle 
abilities of Captain Milne, who has had 
more especially the control of that depart- 
ment under the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, to point to our transport system as 
having failed more than any other during 
the time we have been at war. To the 
transport service, my Lords, may be traced 
many of the misfortunes which have at- 
tended carrying out the instructions which 
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means of conveyance, as well as the pur- 
chase and transport of provisions and stores, 
your army in the field would never be in a 
really effective and movable condition. So 
satisfied have I been of that fact, that I 
have separated the land transport service 
from the Commissariat, appointing a mili- 
tary man of great abilities to organise that 
service under a military system and under 
military rules. Though there has not yet 
been time to bring the alterations into 
play, I feel confident that when they come 
into full operation they will be the means 
of placing the army upon a better and 
more satisfactory footing. I am aware, 
my Lords, that by multiplying depart- 
ments at home, there may be a tendency 
to increase those jealousies and misunder- 
standings which often lead to a want of 
co-operation; but, as I have said before, 
much of the proper working of a system 
depends upon the head at home, or the 
Board with which the direction is entrust- 
ed. In placing the transport system in 
the hands of the Commissariat you en- 
trusted that department with duties of 
vital importance—no less than the feeding 
of the army; but it was impossible that 
those duties could be satisfactorily exe- 
cuted, unless the Commissariat had ample 
means at their command, in the shape of 
transports, to carry them out. I consider 
it highly necessary that a good understand- 


this to your Lordships, and upon some ing should exist among all parties con- 
future occasion I will do so; but, so sensi- | cerned, and that it would be far better to 
ble is my right hon. Friend the First Lord | separate the transport corps from the Com- 
of the Admiralty, who introduced the sys- | missariat than to allow it to remain as at 
tem, and who would be naturally proud of | present, overburdening a department which 
what had been done and what had worked | has quite enough to do to provide food 
so successfully in time of peace, that it | and fuel and forage for the army. 


is inefficient in a time of war, that he has 
proposed to the Government to depart from 
it so long as the war lasts, and to esta- 
blish a Transport Board for war service, | 


Having explained to your,Lordships the 
view I take of consolidation and the point in 
which I differ from my noble Friend upon 
that head, I come now to the observations 


but to revert to the system adopted in| which were made by my noble Friend with 
1832 as soon as the war shall have’ reference to the state and condition of our 
ceased. Now, my Lords, there is another | officers and men, and to that want of in- 
point in which 1 have myself found that, | struction to which he has referred, from 
so far from consolidation, separation was | which he states that such serious evils 


absolutely necessary. In connection with | 
the army in the field, I found that the 
Commissariat had been completely over- 
burdened,— that step by step you had 
placed upon that department more than it | 
could possibly perform, and that the result 
was, that you were deficient of the means 
of forming a proper land transport service. 
I believe that if you were to continue the 
present system of leaving the Commissariat 
the duty of procuring animals and all other 
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have arisen. This is a most important 
part of my noble Friend’s speech, and I 
entirely concur with him in the importance 
of the subject. I do attribute a great deal 
of what the army is now suffering to the 
want of that education to which my noble 
Friend alluded. I mean not only the in- 
struction of the officers, but the instruc- 
tion of the men; and in co-operating, as 
we have now done for some months with the 
French army, the errors and failings of our 
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own system have become still more percep- | blame for permitting our arsenals and ar- 
tible. While the French soldiers—I speak mouries to be in such a state, and I trust 


more particularly of those who have gone 
through an African campaign—are always 
ready and able to help themselves in every 
respect, our soldiers are comparatively 
helpless, not because they are less intelli- 
gent or less zealous, but because they have 
lacked those means of instruction which 
our Allies have possessed for many years 
past. I hope that the want of instruction 
in the use of arms, to which my noble 
Friend referred, has now been, to a great 
extent, rectified, if not entirely removed ; 
but in other important matters connected 
with the camp our soldiers went to the 
Crimea entirely ignorant, and all the little 
knowledge they possess has been picked 
up by experience or gained from those who 
had some knowledge of past campaigns, 
When my noble Friend referred to a want 
of instruction in the use of arms as one of 
the misfortunes under which we were la- 
bouring, he might have added, also, that 
upon the breaking out of war we laboured 
under that most serious deficiency, the 
want of arms themselves—not merely 
those improved arms to which my noble 
Friend has alluded, but arms of all de- 
scriptions. I rejoice to say that this evil 
is being rapidly removed, and that our 
arsenals are being quickly replenished ; 
but, at the same time, I point out the 
matter as one of the errors which have 
been committed during a long peace. I 
do not mean to say that you are to have 
great accumulations of arms of a kind 
which may be superseded by subsequent 
inventions, but what I say is, that the 
armouries of this kingdom ought never to 
have been allowed to fall into the condition 
in which they were at the breaking out of 
war. I am now speaking of the Minié 
rifle, of carbines, and swords ; but I may 
go further, and say that we had no effi- 
cient means of providing our army with 
shells, rockets, and other armaments of 
that description. So deficient were we that 
we have been indebted to individuals for 
inventions, which they have made upon the 
spur of the moment to remedy our defects ; 
and I rejoice to think that we have not been 
found to suffer materially from that cause. 
I confess, however, that when I look back 
upon our deficiencies a year ago, I look 
back with horror to the absence of all pro- 
vision of that description, And, my Lords, 
I here beg to say that I blame nobody in 
particular for what has occurred. Every 
Government in succession has been to 


sincerely that, if it please Heaven we soon 
arrive at peace, one of the first steps which 
will be taken will be to place not only our 
arsenals at home, but those abroad, in a 
state of efficiency—not overcrowded with 
arms likely to become obsolete, but with 
such supplies as would allow us to take the 
field, if necessary, without those disad- 
vantages which, as I have mentioned, have 
occurred on the present occasion. My 
noble Friend said there had also been, 
upon every occasion during the last thirty 
or forty years, a great delay in adopting 
scientific improvements. There, again, 
I entirely concur with my noble Friend ; 
and I think I may have been to some ex- 
tent slightly instrumental in correcting 
that evil. My noble Friend, and others 
who have turned their attention to this 
subject, will be aware of the manner in 
which scientific improvements have hither- 
to been investigated at Woolwich. I be- 
lieve that these investigations have been 
upon the whole unsatisfactory, notwith- 
standing the zeal and good intentions of 
the officers who have had the management 
of them. I have now entirely reorganised 
the scientific Committee, and I cannot but 
hope, when at the present moment the 
attention of so many individuals is turned 
to scientific improvements, that the reor- 
ganisation of that Committee may be found 
of great importance and utility. 

My noble Friend, towards the close of 
his observations, said he found, during the 
four years he was Secretary at War, that 
it was slow and weary work to introduce 
improvements. I do not hesitate to say 
that my experience corroborates that of my 
noble Friend ; but I believe he will admit 
with me that, if in times of greater leisure 
improvements were even then a slow and 
weary work, it is not surprising that in the 
last nine or ten months we should not have 
made vast progress in amending errors, 
which, for twenty years, every successive 
Government has found plenty of fault with, 
but has never been enabled properly to 
correct. My noble Friend touched at 
some length upon the exact constitution of 
the authority he would advocate. He said 
he thought it was a mistake to have ap- 
pointed a fourth Secretary of State, and he 
said, also, that he thought the alterations ° 
which ought to have been made should 
have been effected upon the various Boards. 
I am not quite certain whether my noble 
Friend intended to repudiate an opinion 
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which, I believe, he has expressed upon 
more than one occasion, that the best au- 
thority to constitute is a Board with a Mi- 
nister at its head. I confess that there are 
considerable advantages to be derived from 
a Board, and particularly when it is consti- 
tuted with a responsible authority at its 
head. That is to a great extent the prin- 
ciple on which I have been endeavouring 
to conduct the business of my department. 
I have had periodical meetings with my 
noble Friend the Commander in Chief, 
with my right hon. Friend the Secretary 
at War, and with the Lieutenant General 
of the Ordnance; and at these meetings 
various requirements have been discussed, 
and letters written, our proceedings being 
similar to those of a Board, though, of 
course, without any exact legal constitu- 
tion. But I must frankly confess that I 
am not so much enamoured of the working 
of a Board as my noble Friend. There 
are assuredly certain advantages to be 
gained from a Board, but at the same time 
there are great disadvantages ; and one of 
those disadvantages is, that it does away 
to a considerable extent with individual 
responsibility, dividing the responsibility 
among several persons. Even though 
there be a head to a Board, he does not 
feel that undivided sense of individual re- 
sponsibility which he does under the exist- 
ing system; and, moreover, the satisfac- 
tory working of a Board must depend en- 
tirely upon the character of the individual 
placed at its head. If he be a man of para- 
mount abilities and authority, the Board 
will work well, because the members will 
become merely his subordinates ; but if he 
be not such a man, then you will find that 
the Board will become merely a room, with 
a certain number of gentlemen meeting in 
it, each pressing his own opinions, going 
back to his own individual department, and 
preferring to carry out his own views rather 
than those of his chief. In short, as I said 
before, I believe a Board works well when 
it is practically under the paramount 
supremacy of one individual, but not other- 
wise. Toshow my noble Friend that I have 
not been unmindful of the advantages we 
may gather from the experience of others, 
and that the organisation of the military 
departments in England is by no means 
satisfactory, I may inform him that I have 
considered it advisable to follow the exam- 
ple set us by the French in 1820. At 
that time they considered our military sys- 
tem superior to theirs. Our allies, however, 
have now had the advantage of twenty- 
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five years’ military experience in Algeria, 
and I have therefore followed the example 
set by them in 1820, and have appointed 
three Commissioners to investigate in Paris 
the whole of their system, culling from it 
such suggestions and improvements as may 
be found to work satisfactorily ; and con- 
currently with this commission, I have in- 
structed Lord Raglan to appoint a corre- 
sponding commission of officers of the army 
in the Crimea, to examine the French 
camp for a similar object, and acting under 
instructions sent by myself. I do think, 
my Lords, that from these investigations 
great advantages are likely to accrue, inas- 
much as we shall obtain the theory of the 
French system from the Commissioners in 
Paris, and at the same time obtain from 
competent officers in the Crimea the results 
of the practice of that system as exempli- 
fied in the field. Ido not know whether 
it is worth while to mention that in this in- 
vestigation I have instructed the Commis- 
sioners to make particular inquiries as to 
one department of the French system 
which is extremely perfeet, but which in 
this country is not only defective, but ab- 
solutely and altogether deficient—I mean 
the Dépét de la guerre. Since the esta- 
blishment of the Ministry of War I have 
taken the first steps towards initiating 
such an institution in this country, and 
I have been in communication with foreign 
Governments, and with Lord Dalhousie, in 
India, with a view to obtaining a collection 
of maps; but of course it will take con- 
siderable time to organise such a depart- 
ment. 

Now, my Lords, it does appear to me 
that my noble Friend, especially when ad- 
vocating the engrafting of a new system 
upon the War Office, has lost sight of the 
financial system of the army. No one has 
ever touched upon that very important 
point, the auditing of the Army accounts. 
At present it is done by the War Office ; 
and if you entirely change the character of 
the War Office, and give it the supreme 
controlling power over other departments, 
you must provide an entirely different sys- 
tem both of auditing and controlling the 
accounts. It might, for instance, be de- 
sirable to place the original financial con- 
trol now exercised by the War Office in the 
hands of the Treasury, and the audit of 
accounts in those of the Audit ~Board ; 
but there are difficulties connected with the 
subject to which my noble Friend has not 
adverted. 

As I said at the commencement of the 
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observations which I have made to your 
Lordships, it is not my intention to oppose 
the Motion of my noble Friend. If he 
thinks it desirable to place this abstract 
resolution upon the books of the House, I 
am not inclined individually, or on the part 
of the Government, to dissent from it. At 
the same time, I frankly admit that incon- 
venience sometimes arises from placing ab- 
stract resolutions of this kind on the re- 
cords of Parliament ; and I submit to my 
noble Friend, whether it is worth while, 
after the declaration I have made, to press 
his Motion further? If, however, he does 
so, all I can say is, that on the part of the 
Government, and personally, I have no ob- 
jection to it. I agree with him that mate- 
rial alterations are essentially necessary, 
and, whatever Government may have to 
carry them out, I hope they will be en- 
forced with as great promptitude as cir- 
cumstances will admit; but, at the same 
time, that they will not be carried out with- 
out having first received due consideration, 
without which they will, I feel assured, do 
more mischief than good. In consequence 
of the discussion about to come on next 
week, and certain other explanations to 
which I shall call your Lordships’ attention 
at your next meeting, I do not feel dispos- 
ed to extend my observations, and shall, 
therefore, conclude with the expression of 
my general assent to what my noble 
Friend has said; at the same time sug- 
gesting to him that, inasmuch as no par- 
ticular mode of carrying out his views is 
mentioned in this Resolution, unless there 
should be an expression of dissent from 
any part of the House, which I do not an- 
ticipate, his object will have been attained, 
and that it might be better, under these 
cireumstanecs, not to place this Resolution 
permanently on the books of the House. 
Viscount HARDINGE said, that the 
observations he should address to their 
Lordships would be few. He was sup- 
posed by his office as Commander in Chief 
to be divested of political feeling, and not 
to take party objections to measures pro- 
posed by noble Lords for the improvement 
of the Army. But he wished to remark on 
an assertion of the noble Earl that one of 
the battalions of the Guards was, in con- 
sequence of its being detained longer than 
usual on London duty, for three years 
without the opportunity of having practice 
with ball cartridge, I may say, that owing 
to circumstances such was the case; it 
arose from an accidental change in the 
stations of the battalions some years ago. 
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He would, however, remind the noble Earl 
of what had been done subsequently. Not 
only had Minié rifles been introduced, but 
considerable opportunities of practice had 
been afforded and had been carried on 
with great care and attention. No reeruit 
had gone abroad since the spring without 
being practised with the Minié rifle, and a 
school of musketry had been established, 
where it had been shown that the rifle in 
use was superior to any weapon which our 
army had yet had, and better than that 
used by any foreign army. It was there- 
fore quite accidental that four or five years 
ago the battalion of Guards, by being three 
years on London duty, had had no op- 
portunity of practice with ball cartridge, 
and would not oceur again, as a practice 
range had been hired. There had not 
only been a school of musketry establish- 
ed, and the rifle adopted, but the excel- 
lence of the arm was proved at Inkerman, 
where the balls not only wt through 
two or three men in the advancing co- 
lumns of the Russians, but its efficiency 
in keeping down the fire in the enemies’ 
batteries by means of its long range and 
great accuracy was most remarkable; and 
the consequence was, that now, whenever 
a Russian battalion was opposed to one of 
ours armed with the Minié rifle, they held 
their ground before it with much less tena- 
city than formerly. With regard to the 
superiority of the civil departments of the 
French army over ours, one cause of it 
was this—they had for twenty-five years 
been earrying on war in Algeria, only sixty 
hours’ distance from the coast of France, 
and where from 80,000 to 100,000 men 
had been constantly engaged in war. This 
had not been the case with us, we had not 
had such opportunities of improving and 
gaining experience. He did not agree with 
the noble Earl that military edueation had 
been neglected. The officers at Sandhurst 
were now educated on the same principle 
as was adopted during the last war, when 
Sir George Murray and Sir Charles Na- 
pier were students in the senior depart- 
ment; and the école d’état major of the 
French, now so much eulogised, was, in 
fact, copied from our staff system in 1815, 
when the army of occupation was in Paris. 
When the present war broke out, he felt 
it so important that officers of merit should 
be advanced (and he denied the assertion 
of the noble Earl, that none were chosen 
for merit, for General Eyre and others 
were instances) that he sent to the Senior 
Department, Sandhurst, and directed that 
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the ablest young men there should be 
selected for appointment to the Quarter- 
master General’s department, and eight 
were sent to him, who were appointed 
deputy-assistant quartermasters general, 
He knew none of them, except by their 
credit as having passed good examinations, 
and none were appointed from aristocratic 
influence. He believed, however, that at 
Sandhurst the mathematical instruction was 
carried too far, for one of the officers in 
question, who had particularly distinguish- 
ed himself in mathematics, had been found 
not to be so quick in his military duties as 
others who were far behind him in mathe- 
matical acquirements. It would give him 
great pleasure to aid in any measure by 
which promotion could be regulated ac- 
cording to the attainments and abilities of 
officers; but it would be very difficult to 
do this, and you could not test the abilities 
of an officer till he had been tried in the 
field. One ey two campaigns would test his 
abilities, but till then it would be difficult 
to ascertain his merits. With regard to 
promotion in the Army generally, he could 
only say that this part of the duty of the 
Commander in Chief was a very disagree- 
able one. It was very difficult to satisfy 
claimants, and also to ascertain whether 
they were qualified to be appointed as staff 
officers. He understood the noble Earl to 
say, that the promotion for services at 
Alma and Inkerman was not given to 
proper persons, and that it had caused 
great dissatisfaction in the Army. 

Eart GREY: What I said was, that I 
had heard that there was great dissatisfac- 
tion in the Army with regard to the promo- 
tions; but that I do not know personally 
whether that dissatisfaction was just or not, 
as I had no means of forming an opinion on 
the subject, but I thought it should be | 
known who was responsible for those pro- | 
motions. 

Viscount HARDINGE: The way in| 
which the promotion was regulated was | 
this. The Commander in Chief in the! 
Crimea, who had personally seen services | 
performed, noticed those whom he wished | 
to be marked for promotion, and if a staf | 
officer is named in a despatch he is entitled | 
to be promoted. The senior major of a 
regiment got a brevet lieutenant-coloneley, 
and the senior captain received a brevet | 
majority; but there it stopped, and could | 
go no further. If an officer distinguished | 
himself in a skirmish or in the trenches, 
his conduct was mentioned by the Com- 
mander in Chief, and his claim was laid 
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before Her Majesty, and in every instance 
was acceded to. If any mistakes were 
made, he should be happy to correct them. 
It was very difficult for the Commander in 
Chief at home to know who was the senior 
captain of a regiment who might or might 
not be at Scutari or elsewhere; but he acted 
on receiving such names as the Comman- 
der in Chief in the Crimea sent home, 
With regard to the preparation made to 
meet this war, he believed that, as far as 
the Commander in Chief could go, every 
assistance was afforded. When he (Vis- 
count Hardinge) was Master General of the 
Ordnance, under the Government of his 
noble Friend opposite (the Earl of Derby), 
the artillery was in so low a state that there 
were only forty or fifty guns, and their 
equipments were so rotten that if four or 
six horses had pulled them through.a rough 
field they would have gone to pieces. He 
wrote a memorandum to his noble Friend 
(the Earl of Derby), and he received from 
him every encouragement, and the result 
was the immediate establishment of 300 
pieces of artillery and 600 ammunition wag- 
gons. As far as his knowledge had gone, 
the civil departments of the Army, as they 
had worked, had been no impediment. It 
was true that the Commander in Chief had 
very little to say to an army abroad, for as 
soon as a war breaks out the Secretary of 
State for War takes upon himself the im- 
portant duty of the management of the 
Army. He had given to Lord Raglan the 
same instructions as the Duke of York 
gave to Sir Arthur Wellesley at the com- 
meneement of the Peninsular war, and he 
was directed to report all matters of dis- 
cipline and promotion, and the routes by 
which the army moved. But the Com- 
mander in Chief at home was not permit- 
ted to correspond with the Commander in 
Chief abroad, for the purpose of advising 
him; and that system had been adopted 
for wise reasons; the instructions of the 
Commander in Chief might be opposed to 
those of the Government under whose con- 
trol the conduct of the war was placed, and 
thus conflicts of opinion create much em- 
barrassment and difficulty. He could only 
say, that the noble Earl knew that he had 
given every assistance in his power to the 
commission which sat on the subject of the 
present system of promotion in the Army. 
He believed the noble Earl would not say 
that he had done anything to oppose the 
scheme which he had in view. He knew 
the plan of the noble Earl was to make the 
Commander jn Chief a major general, with 
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different duties to those at present existing, 
but he did not think that plan could suc- 
ceed. He should, of course, in the pre- 
sent stage of such questions, give no opi- 
nion on subjects connected with the office 
which he himself held, but leave that to 
others. He could say that it was not pos- 
sible to find in any continental army a 
better regimental system than ours ; and 
as to the efticiency of the British soldier, 
the infantry were not surpassed by any in 
the world, while Balaklava said as much 
for the cavalry. As to the artillery, it 
was true that the system of promoting 
officers by seniority caused them to reach 
the higher ranks wheu they were too old ; 
but yet he must admit, notwithstanding 
that disadvantage, it was excelled by no 
artillery in the world. Our system had 
been copied by every continental Power ; 
and most of the new inventions, such as 
rockets, and detonating shells had pro- 
ceeded from the British artillery. He 
denied that the inconvenience which had 
attended the present war had arisen from 
the system of the Army itself. The defect 
Jay in the Commissariat transport branch, 
which, as the noble Duke had said, had 
been overwhelmed, and ought not to have 
had the duty of transporting as well as 
providing the supplies of the army imposed 
upon it. He believed that there was not 
such a want of consolidation as had been 
spoken of ; but he could only say that he 
should be ready to give every assistance to 
any Commission which might be appointed 
to improve the system of the Army, in the 
same spirit as he had done in the spring of 
last year for accelerating the promotion of 
the Army. 

Lorp CAMPBELL rose merely to urge 
upon the noble Earl (Earl Grey) not to 
withdraw his motion. It had been frankly 
met and acceded to, and he thought it 
highly advisable that the Resolution should 
be placed on the records of the House, as 
it was the unanimous opinion of all present. 
They did not presume to enter into details. 
They left that for the Government, but he 
was sure that it was of the utmost import- 
ance that it should be known that the 
House was of opinion that to the present 
system and not to the default of indivi- 
duals, must be ascribed the misfortunes of 
the war, and he believed they might now 
look forward to a more auspicious day. 

Tue Eart or ELLENBOROUGH: My 
Lords, I cannot agree with the noble and 
learned Lord who has just urged upon the 
noble Earl who brought forward his Motion 
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the propriety of now pressing it. It is a 
Resolution of the greatest possible import- 
ance, and I do not recollect a single in- 
stance in which any Member of any House 
of Parliament has endeavoured to induce 
the House to agree to a measure of this 
importance while the Government was in 
the position in which the Government is 
now placed. We have to-day a noble 
Duke, the Secretary for War, but we do 
not know who may be so to-morrow— 
perhaps the noble Earl himself who has 
brought forward this Motion. He had 
been designated for the office, and might 
possibly hold it, Iler Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were at the present moment in the 
position of prisoners at the bar, while the 
jury have gone out to consider their ver- 
dict. They do not know whether to- 
morrow may dawn on them as a Govern- 
ment, or as gentlemen who may have to 
take their seats on this side of the House. 
I say, therefore, that it is contrary to all 
precedent, and contrary to public policy 
that a Motion of this importance should be 
made when practically there is no Govern- 
ment in existence to pronounce an opinion 
on it. Under these circumstances, I shall 
say very little; and I regret having even 
to say that I must beg to differ from the 
noble Earl who introduced this Motion; 
for I understand that he attributes most, if 
not all, of the ills, disasters, and errors 
which have affected our army in the Cri- 
mea to the conflict of departments—to the 
confusion that exists here in our military 
system—to the impossibility of doing jus- 
tice to the service of the State in the con- 
dition in which the departments now are. 
I have frankly expressed, at various times, 
my opinion of the conduct of Her Majes- 
ty’s Government since the commencement 
of the war. I have expressed my opinion 
that they have shown want of knowledge, 
want of promptitude, and want of fore- 
thought. At the same time, I must say 
that I think that I shall be guilty of the 
grossest injustice to them if I do not admit, 
after the fullest consideration that I have 
been able to give to the subject, that by 
far the greatest calamities by which our 
army is now oppressed in the Crimea have 
originated there, and not here at home ; and 
that if we had had a Duke of Wellington 


or a Sir George Murray there, the public . 


would never have heard of any, or only of 
a small portion, of the distresses which 
have arisen. I object altogether to any 
new arrangement of the system of govern- 
ing the Army which should place all its 
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patronage in the. hands of the Crown. I) the most injurious that could possibly be 
told the noble Duke at the commencement | adopted. 1 know this, my Lords; for I 
of last year that I thought it to be his | have served in this country, as well as in 
duty, under the existing circumstances, to ' another country, where no letter is receiv- 
require that the name of every officer pro-| ed, where no man is admitted to an audi- 
posed by the Commander in Chief for staff} ence, where the sixteen hours of every 
appointment should be submitted to the working day are, day after day, devoted to 
noble Duke before it was submitted to Her | the public service, and in which ten times 
Majesty; for I consider the Minister of | more work is done well than is here very in- 
War to be responsible for all such appoint-! differently performed. I object, therefore, 
ments. I do not know whether this has | altogether to the amalgamation of Boards, 
been done, but | believe it to be absolutely | and I deplore the position of the Secre- 
essential. Beyond this I do not go. I do} tary of State for the War Department, on 
not know whether the patronage at the) whom has been thrown the Commissariat 
Horse Guards has been perfectly adminis- | Department, of which all the awful details 
tered, but all will concur with me in consi- | have been described by Sir C. Trevelyan in 
dering it contrary to constitutional prac- | a paper which I have endeavoured to un- 
tice and to the feclings of every gentleman | derstand. It is contrary to the public in- 
in England desirous of obtaining a commis- | terest, and utterly unnecessary that the 
sion in the Army for his son to have to ask | War Department should be oppressed by 
it as a favour of the existing Government, | all these idle and useless details. My 
That ought never to have been submitted | Lords, I say so, because I know it; and I 
to in this country. I must, on another trust your Lordships will not think me 
point, give a decided opinion—I object to! guilty of pedantry in referring to what 
the amalgamation of the departments, and | happened to me in another country where I 
the government of the Army by a Board. | conducted a war department, and at the 
A Board involves the absence of all respon-| same time, a financial department, as well 
sibility and the creation of all inefficiency. I as the whole diplomatic concerns of a great 
have seen one in another country,and do not empire without the slightest difficulty. 
wish to see it again. It is perfectly im-| No one there ever resisted an order; it 
possible for any man who has to perform ran at once through the country, and was 
the duties of a Minister—to attend Cabinet | obeyed; but never did I look into details 
Councils—to receive letters which ought| of account, nor did I attempt to do all 
never to have been written—to read them | those things which are paraded before your 
so far as to understand what they contain, | Lordships’ eyes in the paper of Sir C. 
and to write something by way of an/ Trevelyan. What is the consequence? 
answer—that that Minister should be com-{| Here we have a small military foree, in 
pelled by the practice of the country or the | India we have a large military foree. The 
courtesy of office to undergo interviews | necessities of the case have compelled the 
which appear never to terminate, and | Government to adopt a suitable expedient 


{LORDS} 


which have no public object in view, and | 
are often only sought to gratify the per- 
sonal vanity of those seeking them—that 
that Minister should he bound to give his 
attendance in this House, or, if he were 
a Member of the other House, he would 
have to attend during a very large portion 
of the week in his place, to vote or to 
answer questions that ought never to be 
put, or to take part in debate; and thus 
one-half, at least, of whose busy period of 
the week is subtracted from the service of 
the country by this useless and pernicious 
arrangement—to impose on him the neces- 
sity of looking into all the details of ac- 
counts, to oppress him with business of a 
most trivial importance—it is impossible 
that such a man should have time to 
consider matters of the very greatest mo- 
ment to the country—would be a system 


The Earl of Ellenborough 





there, by investing in the Governor-Gene- 
ral, alone, all the powers of the Governor- 
General in Council, who thus made orders 
which his absolute will made respected and 
obeyed throughout the country. There, 
wars are carried on with success—over- 
whelming forces well equipped are con- 
centrated on the cardinal point of the 
theatre of war, and success certainly 
and speedily follows. Therefore in this 
country in war time, when I find a Ge- 
neral telling people who came to congra- 
tulate him on success, that you must wait 
two or three years before you can expect 
to obtain a decisive success, I say ‘* No” 
to the system. I believe that, if you could 
only do what common sense suggests— 
make an order of the War Minister suffi- 
cient in every department, a complete 
authority in every case, and a justification 
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for every officer in obeying it, you would 
give all the efficieney you desire to your 
military system, and at the same time 
would avoid breaking up departments 
whose aid might be valuable. Iam sorry 
to have said so much just now, for I should 
regret that your Lordships should place on 
the records of the House an abstract Reso- 
Jution which, after all, means nothing, and 
which at the present time certainly ought not 
to be pressed on this House. Can any one 
doubt but that, if any idea had existed of 
any important question being discussed to- 
night, we should have had a different at- 
tendance from that which we now have? 
But now, with literally no Government at 
all, the House is called on to agree upon 
one of the most important principles— 
how the government of the Army is to be 
carried on. 

Eart GREY, in reply, said, that after 
the appeal which had been made to him 
he felt it impossible to press the Resolu- 
tion. He would, however, make a few 
remarks with reference to some observa- 
tions of the noble Earl. With respeet to 
the patronage of the army, the noble Earl 
had said it would be a bad system when a 
gentleman, wishing to obtain a commission 
for his son, had to seek it as a political 
favour; and in that he (Earl Grey) quite 
agreed. But the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty felt it his duty to give commissions 
to applicants according to his best ability, 
and was restrained from allowing personal 
motives to interfere by the power of public 
opinion. Ile believed that if the same 
system were adopted in the Army—the 
patronage being under the control of the | 
Government—the bad effects anticipated | 
by the noble Earl would not follow, as the | 
very efficient control of public opinion 
would prevent abuse. Even granting, how- | 
ever, that there might be some abuse, he | 
repeated that we were not now safe from | 
the same evil, and there would be this | 
great additional one from acting on the | 
views of the noble Earl, that while the | 
patronage remained beyond the power of | 
the person who was responsible for the effi- 
ciency of the Army, it would be impossible 
for that person properly to do his duty. 
So long as an independent authority con- 
tinued to be given to the Commander in 
Chief, it must necessarily be an imperfect 
and incomplete authority; because, ac- 
cording to our constitution, the Minister 
of the Crown was responsible fur the man- 
ner in which the money voted by Parlia- 
ment for military purposes was expended, 
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Hence, under the existing system, respon- 
sibility was divided, between the Ministers 
who were changed as the Government 
changed, and the Commander in Chief who 
was considered a permanent officer, and 
the consequence was that the affairs of the 
Army had not been managed as they should 
have been. The noble Karl (the Earl of 
Ellenborough) appeared to imagine that he 
(Earl Grey) had imputed all the mistakes 
that had occurred in the Crimea to the 
present constitution of the departments at 
home. If what he had said bore that con- 
struction, he must have ill expressed his 
meaning, for nothing could be further from 
his intention. He agreed with the noble 
Earl, that much of the evil had arisen 
out there, but then that only took them 
one step further, for it showed the neces- 
sity of a better supply of general and staff 
officers, who would have prevented the oe- 
eurrence of such mistakes. The noble 
Earl had given an amusing description of 
the interruptions to which a Minister was 
subject, and he (Earl Grey) could not deny 
but there was much truth in it; but this 
did not appear to have much bearing on 
the question of what would be the best 
substitutes for military departments. He 
concurred in thinking the transfer of the 
Commissariat Department to the Secre- 
tary for War as that department was at 
present constituted, was a grave and ob- 
vious error, but it did not follow that the 
Commissariat business might not be united 
with the rest of the military business in an 
office properly organised for the purpose. 
He believed it would be by no means im- 
possible to constitute a Board, the chief of 
which should bear the responsibility of 
all that was done, and yet not be required 
to do everything himself. By a proper 
system, and by a judicious division of 
labour, the Chief of a department, without 
being unduly burthened with details, might 
ascertain whether all the business was pro- 
perly performed. It could not be necessary 
for the head of that department to look into 
minor details, or inquire personally into mat- 
ters of account; but, at the same time, he 
thought it was possible, by a proper sys- 
tem of supervision, for the chief authority 
to be satistied that all the business of his 
department was properly done. No doubt 
no department of the service could be car- 


ried on if the head of it attempted to do ~ 


all the work himself, but what was re- 
quired was, that he should make good use 
of those under him, and at the same time 
maintain that general supervision which 
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would enable him to ascertain whether all 
matters were proceeding properly, and, if 
otherwise, that he might interfere himself. 
He could only repeat his opinion that, 
while it was true that much of what had 
gone wrong in the Crimea had been from 
errors committed there, yet he adhered to 
the statement that those mistakes had 
been aggravated by our defective system 
at home. Several causes, no doubt, con- 
tributed to our failure, and among them 
was the circumstance that we had entered 
upon a war with an army not properly qua- 
lified to deal with the difficulties which they 
were called upon to mect. However, in 
accordance with what appeared to be the 
wish of the Ilouse, he would beg leave to 
withdraw the Resolution. 

Motion (by Leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 

Ilouse adjourned to Thursday next. 


eet ete ee eee 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, January 29, 1855. 


Minures.] Pubic Br1s.—1° Public Health, 


ALLEGED NEGLECT OF SICK AND 
WOUNDED MEN FROM THE CRIMEA AT 
PORTSMOUTH—QUESTION. 

Mr. MONCKTON MILNES said, he 
had given notice of a question which he 
wished to put to the right hon. Baronet 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, whom, 
however, he did not see in his place. The 
question of which he had given notice was, 
whether any correspondence had taken 
place between the Admiralty and the au- 
thorities at Portsmouth, with respect to an 
alleged neglect by them in landing the 
sick and wounded soldiers and seamen who 
had recently arrived from the East in the 
Himalaya, in consequence of which neg- 
lect one of the seamen was reported to 
have died; and whether, in the event of 
any such correspondence having taken 
place, there would be any objection to its 
being laid upon the table of the House ? 

Avira, BERKELEY said, in replying 
to the question of the hon. Member, he 
could assure him that it was not through 
any neglect of his right hon. Friend the 
First Lord of the Admiralty that he was 
not present to answer the question for 
himself, for he regretted to say that his 
right hon. Friend was extremely unwell, 
being confined to his bed. In regard to 
the question now put, he could only say 
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that the seaman Williams did not belong 
either to the army or the navy, and was 
not returned by the captain or the sur- 
geon of the Himalaya as being on board 
that vessel either in a naval or military 
capacity, but, in fact, was sent on board 
and intrusted to the care of the master, in 
the character of a distressed British sub- 
ject. After he was landed he was con- 
veyed to the Sailors’ Home, and further 
than that the authorities had no know- 
ledge of him. No public correspondence 
had taken place on the subject, but the 
right hon. Baronet at the head of the Ad- 
miralty had written a private letter to the 
superintendent of the Dockyard at Ports- 
mouth, desiring him to make an imme- 
diate and searching inquiry into the mat- 
ter. It appeared that from the Sailors’ 
Ilome the seaman in question was carried 
to the workhouse, where he was admitted ; 
and it was but justice to say that the 
surgeon of the ship had written a very 
strong letter, denying that the man was 
in any way neglected while on board the 
ship. There were, therefore, no papers in 
the shape of public correspondence upon 
the subject which he could lay upon the 
table; but he had not the slightest objec- 
tion to produce the private letter of which 
he had spoken, as well as the answer 
which was received in reply to it. 

Mr. MONCKTON MILNES said, that 
his hon, and gallant Friend had confined 
himself entirely to the case of the man 
Williams, but he (Mr. Milnes) intended his 
question to apply generally to the case of 
the sick and wounded men landed at Ports- 
mouth from the ship in question. It had 
been alleged that when that steamer ar- 
rived there was no one to receive them 
excepting the people congregated about, 
and that the poor suffering men were left 
for hours together on the shore, and were 
also treated without proper consideration 
by the Custom-house officers. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, he 
could answer the question of his hon. 
Friend up to a certain point. When the 
statement that no preparations had been 
made for the reception of the sick and 
wounded men at Portsmouth appeared in 
the newspapers, he lost no time in writing 
to Lord Hardinge to beg he would insti- 
tute an inquiry, which he found that noble- 
man had already done. Te also wrote to 
the Treasury, inquiring whether or not 
there was any truth in the statement of 
the conduct of the Custom-house officers, 
and whether, if it were true, some change 
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ought not to be made in consequence. He 
was assured, in reply, that there were no 
papers or correspondence in reference to 
the subject which could be properly laid 
before the public; that, on a strict in- 
quiry into the circumstances of the case, 
it appeared that the facts had not been 
guite correctly stated, for, although it was 
true there might have been some detention 
of the men who were not wounded by the 
Custom-house officers, no such detention 
took place in the case of the wounded 
soldiers and seamen, nor was any examina- 
tion made of their effects. The error 
which had been committed arose in this 
way: The officer deputed to receive the 
sick and wounded men went out in a small 
vessel to Spithead to the Himalaya to make 
arrangements for the landing of the men, 
directing that, instead of landing them in 
boats, the Himalaya should proceed to the 
quay. Unfortunately, the Himalaya, in- 
stead of allowing the officer time to get 
back, steamed into the harbour at once, 
and arrived so soon that the officer was not 
able to make the necessary preparations 
for their reception. He (Mr. Herbert) 
would, however, ascertain all the facts, 
and lay them before the Louse. 


The Cavalry Charge 


THE PATRIOTIC FUND—QUESTION. 

CotoxneL NORTH said, he wished to 
ask the noble Lord the President of the 
Council whether the widows and orphans 
of those men who, serving under the Fo- 
reign Enlistment Bill, might fall during 
the present war, were to participate in the 
advantages of the Patriotic Fund; also, if 
the widows and orphans of the officers of 
our army, navy, and marines who might 
fall in this war, were to participate in the 
advantages of that fund ? 

Mr. SHAFTO ADAIR said, that as a 
member of the Financial Committee of the 
Patriotic Fund, he could give an answer to 
one of the questions asked by the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman. The case of the wi- 
dows and orphans of officers was before 
the consideration of the Finance Commit- 
tee, who thought it might be treated as 
exceptional, some small assistance being 
given as a temporary grant, in the first 
place, to the orphans to the extent allowed 
by the Queen’s regulation; and next, 
that to the widows of officers below the 
rank of lieutenant colonel in the Army, 
and captain in the Navy, a provision might 
be given not execeding one-third of the 
pension allowed them. With respect to 
the widows of officers in the lower grades, 
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where the pension did not exceed 601., the 
Finance Committee considered that one- 
half of that amount might probably be 
given. None of these temporary grants 
had yet been made, and all these cases 
must be considered as exceptional, and not 
finally decided on ; and they must be con- 
sidered as subordinate to the claims in re- 
ference to which the Patriotic Fund was 
primarily responsible, namely, the claims 
of the widows and orphans of the non-com- 
missioned officers and privates in the army, 
navy, and marines now employed in the 
war. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, with 
respect to the first part of the question 
asked by the hon. and gallant Gentleman, 
he apprehended that the subscribers to the 
Patriotic Fund intended to devote their 
money exclusively to the widows and or- 
phans of those serving in the English 
army, and it would not be possible, in his 
opinion, to divert any sums subseribed for 
one purpose to another. The Foreign En- 
listment Act was not in existence when 
the greater part of the Patriotic Fund was 
subscribed. 

CotonEL DUNNE said, he wished to 
know whether, in the case of the widows 
of officers receiving money from the fund, 
their title to the pension ordinarily granted 
would be prejudiced ? 

Mr. SIDNEY TWERBERT said, 
should think not. 


he 


THE CAVALRY CHARGE AT BALAKLAVA 
—QUESTION. 

Me. TH. BERKELEY said, he begged 
to ask the right hon. Seeretary at War, 
firstly, whether any correspondence, and 
what, had taken place between Field Mar- 
shal Lord Raglan and Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment on the subject of the melancholy 
disaster which occurred at the battle of 
Balaklava, where the lives of so many of 
our gallant men of the light cavalry were 
lost, and whether there was any objection 
to lay such papers on the table; secondly, 
whether due inquiry had been made, or 
was contemplated on the subject ? 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, that, 
before replying to the questions of the 
hon. Gentleman, he thought that in re- 
ferring to the charge of the light brigade 
at Balaklava another term than ‘‘ melan- . 
choly disaster’? might have been used. 
Lord Raglan had certainly made a com- 
munication to the Government on the sub- 
ject, but he was not in a position at the 
present moment to lay the despatch on the 
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hended that it had not been continued up 
to the present day, because the Board of 
Audit in examining the Commissariat ac- 
counts disallowed these expenses, as they 
did not find any sufficient authority, or in- 


table. He hoped, therefore, the hon. Gen- 
tleman would not press for it now, being 
assured that the matter to which he had 
alluded had not escaped the attention of 
the Government. 

Mr. CRAVEN BERKELEY said, he 
also wished to ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man two questions—first, whether the order 
which had been published in all the news- 
papers, as emanating from Lord Raglan to 
Lord Luean for the light brigade of ca- 
valry to make the disastrous charge at 
Balaklava, was the correct order or not? 
It ran thus— 

“ Lord Raglan wishes the cavalry to advance 

rapidly to the front ; follow the enemy, and try to 
prevent their carrying away the guns. A troop 
of horse artillery may aceompany. ‘The French 
cavalry is on the left. Immediate.” 
The second question was, why the remnant 
of these brave men were not to have a 
clasp to their medal with the word ‘* Bala- 
klava’’ upon it, in addition to ‘* Alma” 
and * Inkerman.” 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, he be- 
lieved that the words quoted by the hon. 
Gentleman were an accurate transcript of 
the order given by Lord Raglan; and with 
respect to the second question, that a clasp 
was granted by Her Majesty to the men 
engaged in the charge referred to. 

Mr. H. BERKELEY said, he would 
give notice that he should move an Ad- 
dress to the Queen, praying that an inquiry 
should be instituted into the conduct of 
Lord Lucan for ordering the charge of 
light cavalry under circumstances which 
precluded the possibility of success, which 
made disaster inevitable, and which conse- 
quently led to a wanton sacrifice of human 
life. 


THE CORRESPONDENTS OF THE PRESS 
IN THE CRIMEA—QUESTION. 

Mr. BERESFORD said, he would now 
beg to ask the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary at War, whether, during the 
present campaign in the East, rations had 
been supplied by the Commissariat to any 
of the correspondents of the daily press ; 
and, if so, by what authority had the issue 
taken place, and had it continued up to the 
latest returns furnished ? 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT, in reply, 
stated, that it had been brought to the 
knowledge of the Government that rations 
had been given by the Commissariat to the 
correspondents of the daily press. This, 


however, had not been done by the autho- 
rity of the Government, and he appre- 
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deed, any authority at all for them. He 
had been asked, in reference to a state- 
ment made elsewhere upon this subject, to 
read the following letter from Sir Charles 
Trevelyan, who wished to place before the 
public the truth of the matter so far as he 
was concerned. Sir Charles Trevelyan 
says— 


“ Observing that a question had been asked in 
the House of Commons relative to the issue of 
rations to any of the correspondents of the daily 
press during the present campaign in the East, I 
beg to state that in May last 1 requested Commis- 
sary General Filder to enable Mr. Russell, the cor- 
respondent of the Times, to provide himself with 
food for himself and his servants, on condition 
that he paid for it at the full contract rates, and 
that Mr. ‘ilder had no reason to suppose that 
Lord Raglan would disapprove of the indulgence ; 
and I observed to Mr. Filder, that the letters of 
the Times’ correspondent did not appear to me to 
be open—as, indeed, they were not at that time— 
to the charge of giving information, or even of 
containing speculations upon the probable plans 
of operation, which would be objectionable in a 
military point of view. ‘l'bis was in the month of 
May last, when the army was at Constantinople 
under orders for Varna, The only application 
I received was on Mr. Russell’s behalf, and I 
thought it very likely that if he were not allowed 
to purchase his food from the Commissariat stores 
he would be subjected to great privations. I did 
not submit the matter to any Member of the Go- 
vernment, because it did not at that time appear 
to me to be of sufficient importance.” 


It appeared, however, that a few days after 
that permission was given—namely, on the 
29th of May, Sir Charles Trevelyan wrote 
to Commissary General Filder to the fol- 
lowing effect— 

“Tt is said that Lord Raglan has refused to 
permit the correspondents of the newspapers to 
accompany the force into the field. Of course, 
anything I may write to you on such a subject 
must yield to his Lordship’s expressed wishes and 
intentions.” 

Commissary General Filder stated that— 

“Ile gave directions that any of the reporters 

for the London daily press with the army, who 
might be so cireumstanced that they could not 
purchase provisions, should be allowed to draw 
rations on paying their value.” 
The result of what had occurred showed 
that, at any rate, in this instance the ma- 
chinery of the Treasury was sufficient for 
the purpose, because the irregularity had 
ceased as soon as detected by the Audit 
Board, by whom the expenses were most 
properly disallowed. 
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inquire whether Sir Charles Trevelyan 
could issue such an order to the Commis- 
sariat in the East without its being sanc- 
tioned by the Treasury ? 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT replied, that 
he had already stated that the order was 
not sanctioned by the Treasury. 

CotonEL KNOX said, he wished to ask 
whether rations had been given to any 
other reporter but the reporter of the 
Times ? 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, he had 
read an extract from Commissary General 
Filder’s communication on the subject, 
which was all the information he possessed. 

CoroneL KNOX: Does the right hon. 
Gentleman know that the correspondent of 
the Times got a free passage for himself 
and three horses from Varna to the Crimea, 
when only one horse was allowed to each 
field officer ? 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT: 
aware of anything of that kind. 


I am not 


ARMY (CRIMEA)—TIHE CONDUCT OF THE 
WAR, AND CONDITION OF THE ARMY. 
ADJOURNED DEBATE.—(SECOND NIGHT.) 

Order read, for resuming adjourned De- 
bate on Question— 


“That a Select Committee be appointed to in- 
quire into the condition of our Army before Se- 
bastopol, and into the conduct of those Depart- 
ments of the Government whose duty it has been 
to minister to the wants of that Army.” 


Question again proposed ; 
Debate resumed. 

Mr. A. STAFFORD said, the claim 
which he had upon the indulgence of the 
IIouse upon this occasion was his being 
able to state things which he himself saw 
in the neighbourhood of the war, and 
some of the transactions in which he had 
borne a part. When he was witnessing 
those transactions, he little anticipated the 
strong feeling that evidently existed in Eng- 
land upon this subject ; andfstill less did he 
imagine that it would come before the House 
in the shape in which they were now called 
upon to consider it. The noble Lord the 
Member for London, in his speech the 
other night, informed the House that the 
noble Lord the Member for Tiverton was 
at this moment, in effect, the War Minis- 
ter, and if he (Mr. Stafford) did not call 
him the Minister for the Home Department, 
it was because he really did not know what 
office the noble Lord at present filled. The 
neble Lord the Member for Tiverton, in 
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his reply, did not attempt to contradict that 
statement of the noble Lord the Member 
for London, but seemed to say that what- 
ever was the result of the present Motion, 
the Ministry would proceed to reconstruct 
itself as quickly as possible. The Colo- 
nial Secretary, however, who spoke at a 
later period of the evening, stated that the 
Government had no idea of remodelling 
itself, and challenged the House to come 
to a decision upon the question at once. 
Meanwhile the noble Lord the Member for 
London occupies a Prussian position of 
neutrality upon this occasion, and refuses 
to vote at all. The Members of the House 
of Commons have not to discuss the re- 
sponsibility of this Minister or that, but 
they have to discuss the conduct of those 
who had been appointed to act as Ministers 
during the progress of this war. It was, 
therefore, impossible for the secession of 
the noble Lord at the eleventh hour to re- 
lieve him from the responsibility which 
properly attached to him as a leading 
Member of this Government. It was no 
great defence of the Secretary at War to 
say that the Government had issued a 
Commission on the spot, of gentlemen not 
connected with the Government, to inquire 
fully into the state of affairs at Scutari 
and at the hospitals of Constantinople. 
That Commission might be so far satisfac- 
tory or otherwise, but its appointment 
could not absolve the Government from the 
slightest portion of their responsibility, 
but would only enrich the world with what 
was next in value to a successful experi- 
ment, namely, the real causes of a most 
complete and unhappy failure. He trust- 
ed that the House would excuse him if, in 
the statements he was about to address to 
it, he seemed in a little degree to incur the 
charge of egotism. He could not avoid 
frequently referring to himself; but in all 
that he had done he could assure the House 
that he was actuated by no party motives 
whatever. Whoever might be Ministers— 
whoever might be Minister of War—he 
(Mr. Stafford) would be willing at any 
time to wait upon him at his office, or 
where he chose, for the purpose of giving 
him the result of his experience, of his ob- 
servations abroad, and he only asked that 
that Minister would use the details he 
would communicate to him in the spirit in 
which they were given, namely, for the . 
common good. THe was delighted to hear 
that the Government were to open a large 
hespital at Smyrna. He (Mr. Stafford) had 
recently gone over the barracks selected 
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for that purpose; and, though they were 
not so large as those at Scutari, they 
would be still more valuable for the pur- 
poses for which they were intended. He 
hoped that such orders would be imme- 
diately given as would render those bar- 
racks available, as all the atmosphere of 
the coasts between the Archipelago and 
the Euxine was reckoned by those medical 
men acquainted with the district, to be 
very unfavourable to the healing of wounds. 
While referring to the latter hospital, he 
might remark that it was very desirable 
that arrangements should be made by 
which the invalids under treatment might 
have the same facilities for sending remit- 
tances home to their friends as were enjoy- 
ed by seamen and by soldiers with their 
regiments. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary at War had, indeed, stated that 
the subject had engaged the attention of 
the authorities as long ago as August last; 
but that statement only filled him (Mr. 
Stafford) with grim despair, for he had 
heard of so many paper pellets from the 
War Office falling unheeded in the East. 
He trusted, therefore, that the War Office 
would have some placards printed in large 
type, and posted up through all the wards 
of Scutari, Smyrna, and Abydos hospitals, 
stating distinctly that after a certain time 
the sick and wounded would be permitted 
to make remittances to their families. He 
would now come to the new hospital at 
Abydos. It was a well-constructed hospi- 
tal, and, if proper stores were supplied, 
he believed that it would not turn out a 
failure ; but when he was there, for 400 
soldiers there were only two bottles of 
port wine, and most of those men re- 
quired a strengthening regimen. Well 
knowing what the fate of applications 
made to the authorities would be, he had 
addressed a letter to the gentleman who 
had the distribution of the 10,000. fund 
under his care, and he thought it due to 
that gentleman, ocenpying a most diffi- 
eult and delicate situation, calculated to 
give rise to much envy, to say that he 
had distributed that fund so judiciously, 
and had so much promoted the comforts 
of the poor soldiers, whom the autho- 
rities had neglected, that he deserved the 
gratitude not only of those who had sub- 
scribed to the fund, but of all those who 
had received the benefit of his aid in the 
hospital. The occupation he had under- 


taken was most invidious, but he had exe- 
cuted it with boldness and decision; offi- 
cials were often told that if they neglected 
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to furnish this or that requisite, the Times’ 
Fund would be applied to, and it would be 
got there. By the skilful management of 
that gentleman, therefore, every pound of 
money which he had distributed had been 
made toequal nearly five. He (Mr. Stafford) 
regretted that the fund was nearly at an 
end, because it provided comforts for the 
sick and wounded which he was afraid 
they would not otherwise obtain. Next 
he came to the great hospital at Scutari, 
which, no doubt, had been very greatly 
improved since public attention had been 
called to the subject ; but there were radi- 
cal evils at the commencement of the sys- 
tem which never could be cured. It was 
said that the hospital had become un- 
healthy; but it had never been anything 
else, and never could be. On visiting the 
place he had found that all the corridors 
and a greater part of the wards were 
floored with porous unglazed tiles. On 
these the mattresses were placed, there 
being no bedsteads, and, in consequence of 
the absence of vessels of all kinds, the 
poor creatures were obliged to discharge 
feculent matter on the tiled floor, which 
never was washed, and which never could 
be washed, because it was feared that the 
quantity of water required to wash it 
would be so great as to cause an amount 
of evaporation which would endanger the 
health of the patients. These details 
might be disgusting, but the time was 
come when they must be mentioned. Over 
and over again the floor had been swept, 
but the original taint remained; the at- 
mosphere was surecharged with unwhole- 
some gases, and no one entered that hos- 
pital, whether chaplain or doctor, but was 
certain to eatch the prevailing disease. 
The doctors were not entirely to be blamed 
for the state of the hospital. In the first 
place, it was necessary to take into consi- 
deration the state in which the patients 
were when they arrived there—whether 
the original condition of the hospital was 
such as to be within the reach of the doc- 
tor’s care, and whether the other depart- 
ments acted up to their orders? On two 
occasions he had been himself obliged to 
offer his own money for the removal of 
evils the existence of which the doctors 
had not only acknowledged, but to get rid 
of which they had thankfully availed them- 
selves of his assistance. He felt convinced 
that whoever might be Secretary of War 
would find himself obliged to absolve par- 
ticular individuals frem almost all respon- 
sibility, and to impute the blame to the 
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want of proper instructions from home, 
which could assist them in the difficult 
circumstances in which they found them- 
selves. He came now, still speaking from 
his own experience, to the case of a ship 
filled with ‘* convalescents,”’ as they were 
called, going across the Black Sea to join 
the camp at Balaklava; he himself being 
with them.. There were 300 men on board 
that ship, and finding officialism in a per- 
fect state of collapse, for no official seemed 
to know from hour to hour what he or 
anybody else was going to do next, and as 
they were all willing to accept help from 
any one, he took upon himself to examine 
as well as he could those convalescents. 
Seven of the number having been sent 
back to Scutari because the captain de- 
clared he would not be responsible for 
their lives during the voyage, he (Mr. 
Stafford) went among the rest to see what 
supplies of clothing and what means of 
warmth they had. He found them most 
lamentably deficient, and nearly the whole 
of them without knapsacks. Some of the 
Fusiliers were on board, and, observing 
their shoes more than ordinarily ragged, 
he asked if they had no others? ‘* No,” 
they answered; ‘‘the others are in our 
knapsacks.”’ ‘* Where are the knapsacks ?”’ 
‘“« There, in that ship,’’ said they, pointing 
to a vessel moored about a hundred yards’ 
distance. ‘‘ Why do you not get your 
knapsacks?’’ ‘* We should be glad to do 
so,” was the answer; ‘* but we have no 
boat for the purpose.’’ With the consent 
of the captain of these draughts, and the 
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other knapsacks they certainly did obtain 
a glimpse, but so overloaded with bales of 
goods that the captain declared he could 
not, and would not, unload the whole ship 
in order to reach them; so, whilst the 
Fusiliers steered eastward to the Crimea, 
the knapsacks steered westward over the 
Sea of Marmora, and, as he understood, 
to Liverpool. He had stated that seven 
of the convalescents, as they were called 
in the playful irony of official language, 
had been landed because they were not in 
a fit state to be sent on; some of the 
others were also taken ill again, and one 
of them by what was thought to be cho- 
lera. The ship's doctor evinced every 
possible anxiety for the poor man, and, 
owing to his care, the choleraic symptoms 
passed away, and when he arrived in the 
Crimea nothing was left of the incipient 
disease but some degree of low fever, which, 
with a little care, the doctor said would soon 
disappear, and the man be well again. He 
should have something further to say re- 
specting this man in a future portion of his 
narrative. He now came to a place which 
was associated in his mind with two classes 
of things which were very different; one, a 
glorious victory achieved by the indomita- 
ble valour of our troops—the other, a case 
of confusion, misery, and death, which 
perhaps in the same space had no parallel 
in the history of the world. He came to 
Balaklava, and visited the hospital there, 
and found no ventilation, no cleanliness, 
not a single sheet, not a pillow-case, with- 
in its walls. Men who were afflicted with 


captain of the ship, he (Mr. Stafford) ob- | one disease caught another as soon as they 
tained a boat, and some of the men went | entered the hospital, by being wrapped in 


to the vessel for their knapsacks. 
whole number of knapsacks on board, 
however, they returned with but two. 
What was the history of the knapsacks? 
The Fusiliers, it appeared, when they 
landed in the Crimea, did so without their 
knapsacks, and for this, he understood, 
there were excellent military reasons ; but 
the knapsacks, after having performed one 
voyage across the Black Sea already, were 
carried back to Seutari another. There, 
instead of being placed in store, they were 
left in the vessel, and performed a third 
voyage across the Black Sea, as was 
hoped to the Fusiliers ; but they could not 
be landed near where the Fusiliers lay, 
and again, for the fourth time, they crossed 
the Black Sea and entered Scutari! It 
was on this last occasion of their being 
at Scutari that the poor convalescents ap- 
plied for them, and got back two. Of the 





Of the} blankets from which a corpse, dead, per- 


haps, of a fever, had just been removed. 
No medical comforts were properly made. 
Fourteen men in one room, and nine in 
another, were lying on the bare floor, 
whilst in the passage which connected the 
two were excellent bedsteads, that would 
not have taken more than three minutes 
to put together. Of course he made some 
strong remonstrances upon the subject. 
Next morning he went again to the hos- 
pital, and conversed with some of, the pa- 
tients alone, for he found that it was in vain 
to attempt to ascertain what their real feel- 
ings were in the presence of the officials. 
The orderlies denounced the doctors, and 
the doctors denounced the orderlies, and 
between the two the patients were dying 
fast. He had referred to a soldier who 
had been seized on board ship with chole- 
raic symptoms, and been landed at Bala- 
202 
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klava with other soldiers among the conva- 
leseents. One day he (Mr. Stafford) dis- 
covered that soldier sitting on a stone in 
the street near the hospital. Recognising 
him, he asked him where he was going ? 
The man replied, that he had nothing to 
eat, was at the point of starvation, and 
almost ready to drop. He (Mr. Stafford) 
led him to the hospital, and asked the 
doctor what was to be done. The doctor 
replied that he would “ take a note of the 
ease.”’ ** Take a note of the case! Why, 
whilst you do that the man is dying!” 
He (Mr. Stafford) assisted him into the 
ward, therefore, and got something for the 
man himself. A short time afterwards he 
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found the poor fellow delirious, and in his 
paroxysms he fancied himself subject to a 
frightful punishment; in short, that he 
was being flogged, and very shortly death 
put a period to his sufferings. He was 
then buried in the low marshy ground of 
Balaklava, and was for ever placed beyond 
the reach of official neglect. A favourite 
corps (the right hon. Gentleman knew 
which he meant) was lately raised and 
sent out to Balaklava, and seeing one of 
the members of the corps surrounded by 
two or three of his comrades, he (Mr. 
Stafford) inquired what was the matter ? 
The man replied that his stomach refused 
to retain any food except a mixture of 
sago. He said, ‘‘I am allowed a half 
pint of the mixture once a day, and I 
asked for it three times a day, but they 
have refused me. I have money of my | 
own to pay for it, and they will not even 
allow me to buy it. I am not so ill; 1 am | 
positively starving.”” He (Mr. Stafford) 
proceeded to an orderly, and asked if he | 
might be permitted to get the sago for the | 
poor man? The answer he received was | 
no: that no other dietary could be intro. | 
duced than that which had been ordered | 
for the men. He then went to the doctor, | 
mentioned the corps, and the circumstance | 
which rendered it desirable that it should 
not get into disrepute, and asked permis- | 
sion, as he (Mr. Stafford) was going back 
in a ship with the sick, for this man to go 
with them too. ‘* No,” said the doctor, 
‘** he has not been ill long enough, and if 
we allow the men to go who have not been 
long ill, we shall empty the whole camp.” 
An hour or two afterwards he saw the 
man again, and, judging from the rapidity 
with which he was sinking, he could not 
doubt that ere this he was far beyond the 
reach of the doctors of Balaklava. He 
came next to the embarkation of our sick 
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and wounded soldiers at Balaklava, and 
here again he spoke of what he saw, and 
of soldiers whom he himself had person- 
ally assisted. One day he had just set off 
to ride around the camp, when the most 
horrible sight exhibited itself to his eves 
that he had ever seen, and the like of 
which he hoped he should never see again. 
A man was lying by the side of the muddy 
road, evidently in the last stage of diar- 
rhea, and as he (Mr. Stafford) was pass. 
ing, the poor creature cried out, ‘* Will 
anybody take me away or kill me?”” He 
(Mr. Stafford) asked him what was the 
matter, and he said, ‘* They have been 
moving me from camp to put me on board 
ship, but they have left me, and I am now 
in such pain that my only wislr is to die.”’ 
Removing the man to another part of the 
road, he discovered four or five others in a 
still worse state than he; and, looking in 
the direction of the camp, he saw a pro- 
cession, the end of which could not be 
discerned, of wounded English soldiers, 
who were being brought down on French 
mules, and in some instances on French 
ambulances. And he would do the French 
soldiers the justice of saying that no coun- 
trymen could have behaved more kindly to 
these poor fellows than they did. But no 
arrangements had been made for the recep- 
tion of these sick and wounded men at the 
waterside. No huts were provided for them, 
but, huddled together on some fascines and 
heaps of stones, they waited in the rain 
until the boats came to carry them to the 
ship. Ile believed there was no doctor 
with them, and no means of providing them 
with medical or other comforts of any kind; 
and although the distance they had travel- 
led was only five miles, yet the bullocks in 
the arabas with patients being conveyed 
to the hospital were so exhausted, that 
wretched men had been out often exposed 
to the inclement weather the whole night. 
In the streets at Balaklava there was a 
Nothing re- 
mained for him, then, but to get some hot 
tea and pour a little spirits into it, for these 
unfortunate people, who had nothing but 
their greatcoat and a blanket, stained and 
rotten with ordure. So he found them on 
board the Avon, lying on the bare boards 
—no mattresses, no sheets, no bedsteads 
of course—with nothing to cover them 
there but the same filthy blanket. One of 
the most remarkable symptoms, it was 
well known, of this particular disease, was 
the extreme chilliness felt by the patients, 
so that, however filthy the blanket, how- 
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ever swarming with vermin, the last effort to perform the duties of his situation ; 
of the dying man always was to keep fast | but were it not that Captain Field had 
hold of it, lest it should be taken from him | written to the authorities at Balaklava to 
as his knapsack had been before. He had | the effect that no medical stores were on 
examined, too, into the kitchen arrange-| board the Candia, and which application 
ments for this vessel, and he found that, | did elicit the supply of a medical chest, 
while the sailors of the vessel had split the sick would have been aboard that ship 
peas served out to them, which manufac- | without any medicine at all. As it was, 
tured pea soup thick enough for the spoon _and notwithstanding the humanity of Cap- 


to stand upright in, the poor sick men’s tain Field and his officers, it was still a 


soup was made of hard whole peas, which 


long, were as hard as ever, and this soup 
with the greasy pork swimming at the top 
and the peas sinking like bullets to the 


| miserable spectacle to witness the state of 
though they ad been boiling all the day | the poor men. 


There were no mattresses 
of course, because there never were any 
mattresses, and no sheets or pillows ; but 
every man had his one miserable filthy 


bottom, was the diet served out to these | blanket, which so swarmed with vermin 


diarrheic patients. It was the mortality 
on board the Avon which had attracted the 


| that he had seen the crew of the merchant 
| vessel take it and throw it overboard into 


ittention of that truly good man Mr. Os- | the sea.. The sick men lay on deck, their 


borne to the subject, and had produced 
vom him some strong and urgent repre- 
‘entations to the Government; but the 
nortality would have been much greater 
iad it not been that many of the men hap- 
ened to have a little money with them, 
ind were able to buy better provisions from 
he ship’s company. The case of the 
Jandia, too, showed the deficiency of the 
arrangements. The Candia and the Ripon 
‘ame, he believed, from Marseilles, with 
“‘rench troops on board; and here he must 
say that he never saw a finer illustration 
of the alliance between this country and 
France than the landing of the French 
troops in Kamiesch Bay from these two 
vessels. The French readily admitted that 
we beat them in our magnificent transports; 
’ and in the case of these two ships the troops 
of our Allies were landed as ready for 
eonflict, and in as healthy and strong con- 
dition as it was possible for troops to be. 
He must say he never witnessed a sight 
which gave him more satisfaction than the 
disembarkation of their 61st Regiment of 
the line and the Chasseurs de Vincen- 
nes from these transports. The Candia, 
having performed this service, was ordered 
to go back with our sick to Scutari. For 
this purpose she first proceeded from 
Kamiesch Bay to Balaklava, and having a 
quantity of medical comforts on board, the 
captain offered to leave them with the 
authorities there. The authorities, how- 
ever, declined ; whereupon Captain Field 
said he would deliver the comforts to any 
man holding Her Majesty’s commission 
who would give a receipt for them, and by 
this means he contrived to leave some be- 
hind him. Captain Heath, of the Sans- 
pareil, was a good officer, and most anxious 





bones protruding through their skin, with six 
orderlies set to watch over them. He (Mr. 
Stafford) went round to examine the men, 
and expressed to Captain Field the horror 
he felt at finding them in such a state. 

Captain Field said he had some blankets 
on board, and although it would not be 
regular, yet if he (Mr. Stafford) would per- 
suade the doctor to give a certificate that 
he wanted the blankets, he would issue 
them on his own responsibility. The re- 
sult was that the doctor gave an order for 
ninety-six blankets, the remainder of the 
sick soldiers being chiefly supplied with 
those which had belonged to comrades who 
had died. But what became of the six 
orderlies of whom he had spoken? The 
blankets being issued, he next found that 
the orderlies, as they were called, were 
two of them seized with fever, two sea-sick, 
and the other two engaged in preparing 
the food. Then there was nobody left but 
him (Mr. Stafford) and his servant to dis- 
tribute the ninety-six blankets to the 
poor fellows, and in many cases to spread 
and tuck up the blankets around them. 

One great evil of the transport service was, 
that if they had not orderlies who were used 
to the sea, those men were taken ill on the 
voyage, and the unfortunate sick and wound- 
ed soldiers were in consequence completely 
neglected. What ought to have been done 
at first, then, and what certainly ought to 
be done now, was to have hospital ships 
at whatever cost, with orderlies on board 
accustomed to the sea. Let them pass to 
and fro on the Euxine, and be dedicated . 
to no other service, and be interfered with 
by no other branch or department. There 
was nothing more dreadful, he believed 

in the whole of their arrangements in that 
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unhappy district than the existing state of 
the transport service; and in the Bospho- 
rus he remembered that the first intima- 
tion he got of the arrival of a transport 
ship with sick on board, was his seeing 
dead bodies washed on shore at the foot of 
the quay at Scutari Hospital. He had 
visited the French hospital at the other 
side of the Bosphorus early in the morn- 
ing—the worst time for viewing such an 
establishment, because the impurities of 
the night had not then been removed, and 
the air was therefore generally foul. He 
went without any previous notification or 
introduction, being desirous to ascertain if 
the evils of our hospital at Scutari were 
really inevitable or capable of remedy. 
His visit took place on the 20th of No- 
vember, and he found such a system, such 
cleanliness and ventilation, such supplies 
of beds and blankets, and conveniences for 
the sick, that he felt deep shame at the 
contrast thus presented to the condition of 
the English Hospital. It was, indeed, 
aptly remarked by a person present with 
him on the occasion, that it seemed as if 
the French had been there for ten years, 
and that the English came only the day 
before, so different was the state of the 
Gloomy as 


hospitals of the two armies. 
was the picture he was now drawing, he 
must congratulate the Secretary at War 
on the sending out of the female nurses 


last autumn. Success more complete had 
never attended human effort than that 
which had resulted from this excellent 
measure. They could scarcely realise, 
without personally seeing it, the heartfelt 
gratitude of the soldiers to these noble 
ladies, or the amount of misery they had 
relieved, or the degree of comfort—-he 
might say of joy—they had diffused; and 
it was impossible to do justice, not only to 
the kindness of heart, but to the clever 
judgment, ready intelligence and experi- 
ence displayed by the distinguished lady 
to whom this difficult mission had been 
entrusted. If Scutari was not altogether 
as we could wish it to be, it was because 
of the inadequate powers confided to Miss 
Nightingale; and if the Government did 
not stand by her and her devoted band, and 
repel unfounded and ungencrous attacks 
made upon them—if it did not consult 
their wishes and yield to their superior 
judgment in many respects—it would de- 
serve the execration of the public. A 
French officer, alluding to ®ur Commissa- 
riat and other departments, remarked to 
him that we seemed to follow the system 
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of the middle ages rather than the prin- 
ciples of modern military science, and 
that his nation regretted our backwardness 
the more because they saw what noble 
lives it eaused us to sacrifice. This obser- 
vation was perfectly true, and was made 
in no hostile spirit. He (Mr. Stafford) was 
arrested, while in the French camp, for a 
Russian spy, so many and so unusual were 
the questions he asked; and when, after 
being examined, he was set at liberty again, 
the French officers evinced a desire to afford 
him every information, and observed that, 
as the two nations were in such close alli- 
ance together, the best thing they could 
do was learn from and teach each other as 
much as possible. With regard to our 
own officers, he must say that, while en- 
gaged in writing soldiers’ letters in our 
hospitals, he never heard, much less was 
he asked to write, a single word of com- 
plaint against any officer. Indeed, the 
men’s expressions of gratitude to their 
officers were highly honourable to the men 
themselves, and no less so to their officers. 
One name in particular was mentioned 
with enthusiasm, admiration and gratitude 
—he meant that of His Royal Highness 
the Duke of Cambridge, who seemed to 
possess the happy art, even in the din of 
battle, of saying a kind word or doing a 
kind act, which his men would remember to 
the latest hour of their lives. But how 
should he describe to the House the loy- 
alty of these brave and suffering fellows 
towards their Sovereign? or the enthusi- 
astic feeling with which they listened to 
the autograph letter of the Queen? He 
was in the hospital at Scutari the whole of 
the night of its arrival, and whenever he 
observed a poor fellow restless, or two men 
talking together, he went and read to them 
in a low tone of voice those gracious words 
of sympathy and admiration, and he did 
not believe there had been spent within 
those walls so happy a night before. Even 
in the midst of their sickness and weak- 
ness the men wanted to give three cheers 
for their Queen, and it was with the utmost 
difficulty they could be restrained. Ile 
had no notion what noble qualities these 
poor fellows possessed till he lived among 
them. Frequently there broke from them 
expressions of piety and penitential sorrow, 
which, because humble, would not the less 
be received by that Great Being who was 
ever near. Unceasing pain, increasing 
weakness, approaching death, all failed to 
unman those gallant spirits. It was only 
when they charged him with their last 
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message to those they loved that their! too much if he learnt all. In autocratic 
voices faltered. And in the letters thes) Governments diseases afflicting the body 
were received from fathers, mothers, sis-| politic could not be known until their expo- 
ters and cherished ones, there was always | sure was hopeless and a remedy impossible. 
advice to go forward and fight for their; The English plan, on the contrary, was to 
Queen and country. When it was found | lay the disease bare to open day—to ex- 
that half our army was in battle destroyed | amine, and discuss, and grapple with it, 
by the enemy, it might be borne could it | and thus to conquer it. The Czar knew, 
be said that the other half was burning | not from the British press, but from its 
with emulation and bravery, but not so deeds at the Alma, at Balaklava and at 
when that other half was found debilitated | Inkerman, of what materials a British 
by weakness and disease; and still more; army was composed. The Czar knew— 
so when the feeling forced itself upon the | and let none give their vote that night in 
mind that much of that suffering might | forgetfulness of the momentous fact—he 
have been spared. A brave fellow, who | knew that we had, and could have, no com- 
bore the highest character, said to him on pulsory conscription, but must depend on 
his death-bed these dreadful words: ‘* Had the free will of free men to maintain our 
I been better treated, I might havé gone | supremacy in arms by flood and field. 
back to my duty, and then I should have| And this led him to ask,—did they sup- 
been ready to meet a soldier’s death ; but pose that the hideous details of the last 
England does not care for her wounded.’’ | few months had not reached every cottage 
Then he turned his face aside and died,|in this country? Would not those free 
his heart bursting with anguish. These | men who were waiting to rally round our 
words caused to his (Mr. Stafford’s) mind | flag wish to know whether they would 
the deepest pain, but he felt convinced that | have not only to face the attacks of the 
England did care for her soldiers; indeed, | foe, but to pine and die from the neg- 
from what he had seen of the feeling of lect of their country? Did the House 
this country since his return, he believed | think that, with their ignorance of the 
that there was comparatively nothing else | technical forms of that assembly, those 


for whieh the people of England now cared | men would regard the issue raised in the 
as much as for the welfare of those who! present debate as any other than whether 
fought their battles ; and of this fact assur-| the system which had engendered such 
ances would reach them through the me-/| disasters and misery should be abolished 
dium of that publie press which some now | or be suffered to continue? A little while 
denounced. He was not there to vindicate |ago Parliament unanimously voted its 


the Government from the statements of | thanks to our army in the Crimea for its 
one particular journal or one particular | gallant conduct; and when the news of 
correspondent, nor, on the other hand, | that vote reached the troops they felt the 
would he venture to assert that all that | honour awarded them to be great, and the 
the leading newspaper had printed was | boon invaluable—invaluable, that is, un- 
true, or all its comments on what it dis-| less the subsequent proceedings of Parlia- 
eovered wise ; but he did say that but for; ment tended to prove it to have been a 
the efforts of that journal the horrors of | mere mockery, and showed that, while it 
our army’s situation would never have been | praised the courage our soldiers had exhi- 
revealed, and, never being revealed, they | bited before the enemy, it had not the moral 
would never have been remedied even to} courage which dared to burst the fatal 
the extent that they had been. He must, ' trammels of routine in order to save avarmy. 
therefore, express his solemn conviction | If, on the other hand, the House pur- 
that that press, on the whole, had faith-| sued the path of straightforward duty that 
fully discharged a sacred and imperative | evening—if they would aftirm the Motion, 
duty; and this he said, because he had|as he hoped they would do, they would 
been asked if the representations of what give young recruits the greatest encourage- 
he had seen at Balaklava and elsewhere ment to rally round their country—they 
were correctly given in the chief organ of would pay the best tribute to the memory 
the British press. From his own experi-| of those who had gone down to their un- 
ence he was able to confirm and endorse timely graves—they would express their 
those representations. It was said that earnest sympathy with sorrowing relatives 
the Emperor of Russia learnt too much | —they would, tell the nations in their alli- 
from the statements published in the news- | ance that the heart of their land was bold 
papers ; but the Emperor eould not learn | and buoyant—they would offer to those 
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unconquerable men who yet survived the 
best pledge that they would be respected, 
sustained and comforted by a generous and 
grateful country; and that when England 
sent forth other armies to their aid, it 
would be to imitate them in all but their 
misfortunes. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE: Sir, I did 
not collect from the interesting and pano- 
ramic view submitted to the House by the 
hon. Gentleman who has just sat down, 
that he at all intended to include the naval 
administration, as it is at present consti- 
tuted, in the obloquy which he has thrown 
upon various branches of the military ser- 
vice. It has been some consolation to me 
in the course of this debate to feel that, 
though this Motion necessarily includes 
the department with which it is my pride 
to be connected, no hon. Gentleman, how- 
ever dissatisfied with the general manage- 
ment of the war, has made any direct 
charge against that Board over which my 
right hon. Friend (Sir J. Graham) presides 
with so much credit to himself, and, I be- 
lieve, satisfaction to the country. Even 


the discursive and somewhat splenetic 
Member for Aylesbury (Mr. Layard), who 
has recently returned from his ‘ colonel- 


ing” in the Crimea, and who is so unspa- 
ring and amphibious in his criticisms by 
land and water that he has detracted from 
the merits of both generals and admirals, 
has not yet ventured to arraign the con- 
duct of the Admiralty. I might be content 
to rest the vindication of my vote in oppo- 
sition to the Motion of my hon. and learned 
Friend (Mr. Roebuck), whose state of 
health no man deplores more sincerely than 
I do—I might be content, I say, to rest 
my vote simply on the ground that the 
Board with which I am connected had done 
its duty ; but, Sir, I am not content to rest 
my opposition to the Motion on such nar- 
row and personal ground as that; I cannot 
reconcile it with my sense of justice to 
sacrifice one Minister to the faults of a 
system which has been well defined by an 
hon. Gentleman on the other side of the 
House as a system of the middle ages. 
This system has been sanctioned and con- 
firmed by this House and by former Minis- 
tries—sanetioned and confirmed in spite of 
numerous Motions by the hon. Member for 
Montrose (Mr. Hume), and others, in spite 
of deliberate reports years ago for a reform 
of the whole military system. Will any 
man tell me that our military system, as 
existing at present, has tended to develope 
or bring forward military talent or genius ? 


Mr. A. Stafford 
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I deny it. Look, Sir, in the first instance, 
how the staff of the British army is com- 
posed. It is all very well for hon. Gentle- 
men to come down and talk of consolida- 
tion of the offices of the Ordnance, the 
Horse Guards and the Commissariat under 
one head, and the substitution of one Mi- 
nister for another; I maintain, whatever 
may be the inherent vigour of that man, 
whatever may be his experience, a mere 
consolidation will not be sufficient—you 
must entirely reconstruct your whole mili- 
tary system. The time has arrived when 
you cannot expect an army, besides winning 
battles in the field, to go through the vicis- 
situdes of a campaign under the present 
state of things. You must lay an unspa- 
ring hand on that building adjacent to these 
premises—you must see whether, in fact, 
you can find a modern Hercules to turn 
the Serpentine through the Hoise Guards 
and all the ramifications of the War Office. 
1 have alluded to the appointment of the 
staff. An hon. Member has said that we 
must speak out on this oceasion. I fully 
agree with him. Not only must we not 
object to listen to filthy details, but we 
must listen also to stern and practical 
truths. Look, I say, at the constitution 
of the staff. In France the staff is regard- 
ed as the head of the army, and officers 
only are placed on it who possess a know- 
ledge of military seience and display ferti- 
lity in expedients. Is that the ease in the 
British army? No, it is not. In England 
every one knows that it is not merit and 
capacity for which an officer is appointed to 
the staff, but interest and connection. Let 
any hon. Gentleman move for a return of 
_the officers employed on the staff in the 
Crimea, showing how many speak French, 
‘how many can trace a common military 
‘field plan. I will venture to say not one- 
third of them can do either the one or the 
other. It would of course be invidious to 
,mention names. I attack no individual, I 
attack the system. I say, you must not 
' be satisfied with the mere consolidation of 
| departments, you must reform the army 
_and the Horse Guards. Why, if anything 
| were to happen to Lord Raglan, will any 
| Gentleman tell me where we are to select 
a general for the chief command? It has 
certainly been suggested to borrow one from 
the French army. How can you possibly 
| have a succession of generals when the first 
, thing you do is to debar any man who has 
any peculiar talent for command from 
entering your army unless he can lodge a 
large sum of money and purchase every 
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step? The regulation price—and no man 
gets it for the regulation price—of the 
commission of a Lieutenant-colonel of 
cavalry is 6,1751. I have known instances 
in which 15,0001. have been paid for that 
step. The regulation price for the com- 
mission of a Lieutenant-colonel of infantry 
is 4,5001. How is it possible, then, that 
any but a rich man ean enter the army. 
[** Question !’’] I think this is speaking 
to the question—this is going to your sys- 
tem, which I maintain is rotten. I say 
it is unfair to sacrifice a Minister of War to 
the faults of your system, which this House 
has so often sanctioned and confirmed. 1 
know it is not agreeable to hon. Gentle- 
men to hear these truths; but I think we 
have arrived at a crisis when these truths 
ought to be spoken. If we are to have 
any reform in the British army, with a 
stern hand you must do away with the 
practice, and put the whole staff arrange- 
ments on a different footing. I have en- 
tered on this subject with some demur. I 
have been told it is not proper for a per- 
son in my situation to speak; but, in my 
mind, the safety of our whole army is at 
stake. If you constitute another army on 


the same footing, I do not think it will do 


any better. It is not enough that they 
should win battles, they must go through 
campaigns ; and we have seen the lament- 
able and disgraceful way in which this war 
has been conducted. I say, in this, I im- 
pute no inefficiency tothe men. They are 
the vietims of the system, and this House 
is to blame for having so long submitted to 
it. We were warned of this long ago. I 
do not go back to the Walcheren expedi- 
tion in 1809, I only go back to the Kafir 
War. We had regiments sent out to the 
Cape with the clumsy old musket, ‘‘ Brown 
Bess,’’ while some of the Kafirs were ac- 
tually armed with the improved French 
rifle. We had some heavy Dragoons sent 
out to conduct a campaign in a country 
where it was impossible to take horses, and 
we were told that the Dragoons were sup- 
plied with bullets that would not go into 
the rifles with which they were armed. No 
remark was made. The old system went 
on. That war was concluded, and im- 
provements were not made. Improvements 
are only effected when some terrible cala- 
mity occurs near your own doors, and then 
you set about to condemn a Minister, who 
is reaily destroyed by this system. The 
aoble Lord (Lord John Russell) who, I re- 
rret, has retired from the Government, al- 


uded to the Commission of 1837. We 
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have been upwards of eighteen years talk- 
ing of the consolidation of these boards. 
In 1848 and 1849 two direct Motions were 
made, urging the Government of that day 
to consolidate those departments. The 
noble Lord, lately Lord President, was at 
the head of the Government on those oc- 
casions, and the late Duke of Wellington 
was at the Horse Guards. When a Motion 
was made, not only for the consolidation of 
the departments, but for the alteration of 
staff appointments, we were told that the 
Duke of Wellington was opposed to any 
innovation of the military system, and 
consequently no improvement took place. 
Recently we have armed our troops with 
the Minié rifle, but I am informed there 
are three different sorts of firearms still in 
possession of the soldicrs in the Crimea. 
The fact is this, that yon never will have 
any reform till you commence with the 
Horse Guards, and are not satisfied with 
the mere consolidation of offices. It is 
very painful to me to make this statement, 
but I have a superior duty to perform. I 
represent a constituency. It is not the 
first time I have made these representa- 
tions to the House, and I do say now, with 
the most perfect sincerity, that I feel I am 
performing a most sacred duty. I cannot 
resume my seat without alluding to the 
course taken by the noble Lord (Lord John 
Russell) on a recent occasion. There is 
no man in this House who feels greater 
respect, nay, attachment to the noble Lord 
fur his past services than myself, and I do 
deplore his loss to the Government, not on 
its own account, but as a national loss. I 
think it is a great European calamity ; and, 
regarding the state of feeling with which 
it will be received at Vienna and St. Pe- 
tersburg, I tremble to think of the con- 
sequences. [Laughter.] This may be 
a subject of laughter to hon. Gentlemen 
on the other side of the House, but I can 
assure them it is no subject of laughter to 
the people of this country. I grant that 
the secession of the noble Lord has de- 
stroyed the Government, but what the 
position of any future Government is to 
be it is extremely difficult to say. They 
must be very much in the position of the 
distracted Roman, who said to his fascinat- 
ing and capricious partner—Non possum 
vivere tecum, nec sine te. When I think 
that Lord Aberdeen is placed in a position . 
in which no Minister was ever placed be- 
fore, and entertaining, as I do, the most 
sincere conviction that Lord Aberdeen is 
not only a good Liberal but a honest and 
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conscientious politician, I for one, humble 
as I am, will not desert him on this occa- 
sion. I thank the House for listening to 
what I know must be unpalatable to a 
great portion of it—to those connected 
with the aristocracy and the army. I 
have ventured to speak unpalatable truths, 
and wish to state that 1, humble as I am, 
shall, by my vote, support the Govern- 
ment. I leave the fate of the Motion in 
your hands. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he should have 
doubted that the hon. Gentleman who had 
Jast addressed them was still a member of 
Her Majesty’s Government, if it had not 
been so stated by himself. The hon. Gen- 
tleman and the right hon. Secretary at 
War seemed to have agreed upon the 
parts they were respectively to take in 
the debate before the House. On Friday 
night, when great fault was found with 
the mal-administration of the army, the 
right hon. Secretary of War expatiated at 
length on the provision which had been 
made for transporting troops and stores ; 
and now the hon. Secretary for the Admi- 
ralty defended the Secretary at War, by 
impugning the military system of the coun- 
try. That system, however, existed when 
the Government took office; and yet the 
hon. Member for Middlesex would make 
out that the troops died because the Horse 
Guards was unchanged, and because the 
staff of the army was not composed ac- 
cording to his fancy. There was, how- 
ever, one plain question which they had 
not answered, though often put—why had 
not transports been provided in due time 
to bring necessaries to the army, from the 
want of which they had perished by thou- 
sands? What answer had been given to 
the complaint—that waggons, and huts, 
and clothing had not arrived in the Crimea 
in time? The hon. Gentleman had com- 
menced his speech by sneering at the re- 
markable statement made by the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for North Northamp- 
tonshire (Mr. Stafford). [Mr. Osporye in- 
timated dissent.] Why, did not the hon. 
Gentleman speak of the ‘‘ panoramic de- 
scription of horrors” drawn by his (Mr. 
Henley’s) hon. Friend? He would, how- 
ever, come to the real question. Tad the 
Government made thie best use of the means 
for carrying on the war at their disposal ? 
Had they not known when they under- 
took the war, that there was, as the right 
hon. Secretary at War had described it, 
only a collection of regiments, like an 
armed police, and not an army? Did the 


Mr. B. Osborne 
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that ont? At all events, it was strange 
that he had not given expression to his 
opinion upon this head until the Motion of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Sheffield was brought forward. 
What was the use of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman knowing the existence of the evil, 
since he had taken no means of reme- 
dying it. Where were the waggon-trains 
when they were needed? They all knew 
they were allowed to go down. But why 
were they? They might have had, with 
the means of transport possessed by the 
Government, any amount of conveyance 
they thought fit—but the truth was, the 
Government was so careless of its duty 
that it sent troops abroad without the 
commonest necessaries. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary at War, and the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Middlesex 
(Mr. B. Osborne), said there was no staff 
corps. Then why, he asked, was there not 
a staff corps? In the Peninsular war, if 
highly-educated men were wanted who had 
been trained to particular duty, they could 
not be had, except in the Engineer corps. 
It was no such thing now. He asserted 
there was any number they required of 
highly educated, competent men — men 
capable and in the practice of making 
bridges, &c. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’”] Yes, 
they could obtain such men to any re- 
quisite amount. The first publie de- 
spatch of Lord Raglan’s, after the landing 
in the Crimea, stated that means of trans- 
port were wanted, and he could not get 
horses necessary to draw the tents of the 
army. That was the first public state- 
ment of neglect. The hon. Gentleman 
took credit for the Admiralty in the mat- 
ter. Did not this touch the Admiralty ? 
Why were not transports provided ? There 
was no lack of them for hire: as many 
might have been had as the Government 
desired. What was the result of this pri- 
mary neglect ? Why, that the army, which 
brought with it from Varna the seeds of four 
deadly diseases—cholera, diarrhea, dysen- 
tery, and fever—by which they had been 
almost decimated at the latter place—were 
compelled to lie out in the Crimea without 
cover from fourteen to eighteen days and 
nights, whereby the sceds of these dis- 
eases were developed, and the diseases 
aggravated. Was not that the fault of 
the Admiralty ? Well, what was the next 
result of this negligence? The army so 
weakened was not reinforced, and the line 
to be secured was so extensive that the 
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men were one night in the trenches and 
another on duty in the camp, and Lord 
Raglan had to retire his line from beyond 
Balaklava. What happened then? Down 
came the Secretary at War with an array 
of figures to bear out the Admiralty, and 
spoke of 260,000 tons carried here and 
there, to the Baltic and the Crimea. The 
gossip of private life, however, and the 
talk of the City, was as to how much the 
transport service had been mismanaged. 
He heard it on all hands. The Govern- 
ment had chaunted their own praises for 
what they had done, just as if these doings 
were something like the expedition of 
Xerxes, or the preparations against the 
Invincible Armada. Why, what went on 
every day under our very noses? Had 
not the Government Emigration Commis- 
sioners in oue year removed 27,000 out of 
60,000 emigrants to Australia, a distance 
of 12,000 or 16,000 miles, without find- 
ing any want of transports? And yet 
Government made a boast of having re- 
moved 30,000 or 40,000 men a few hun- 
dred miles from Varna to the Crimea, 
leaving, at the same time, their bag- 
gage behind. Then came the Secretary 
of the Admiralty, who said, ‘‘ Oh, nobody 
dares to say anything against the Admi- 
ralty; we have done wonders.’’ Then 
the hon. Gentleman goes out of his way 
to magnify the Board with which he was 
connected, when nobody attacked it. The 
question, however, more immediately be- 
fore the House, was to inquire into the 
state of the army in the Crimea, and the 
causes of the distress that had occurred. 
He, for one, saw no force in what had 
been stated by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Morpeth (Sir G. Grey) as 
to the alleged inconvenience to be appre- 
hended from the form of the Motion. He 
could not understand that there existed 
any necessity for bringing Lord Raglan 
home to bear witness to the state of past 
and existing distress. There could be nei- 
ther doubt nor difficulty about getting at 
that fact. It was next said, instead of this 
Motion, that a vote of want of confidence 
ought to have been moved. Wad the Mo- 
tion come from his side of the House, there 
might be something in that objection. But 
the Motion came from the Government side 
of the House, and the Motion must be dealt 
with, whether or not it was brought for- 
ward in the most desirable form. He would 


ask the House to consider first, what would 
have been the answer of hon. Gentlemen on 
the Government benches had a vote of want 
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of confidence been proposed; and next, 
what was the composition of the House to 
which such a vote was proposed? The 
Treasury bench, on the proposition of a 
vote of want of confidence, wonld have 
cried ont with one voice, ** What injustice! 
you bring forward a charge without speci- 
fying the complaint; you give us no time 
to answer the allegations; we have had no 
copy of the indictment; and we cannot 
answer it. You only bring forward this 
Motion from factious motives.”’ And then 
the Government side of the [House, having 
agreed to merge all differences for the sake 
of supporting a Government composed of 
discordant elements, but supposed match- 
less talent, would have dealt with the ques- 
tion as one proper to gather the whole party 
together into one harmonious whole. But 
as every one did not, like hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, recognise the amazing ability of 
the Government—at least that ability did 
not work well, if they might judge from the 
present state of the affairs in the Crimea 
—he, for one, should support the Motion 
as it stood, because he believed it expressed 
the general feeling of the country. The 
universal ery from one end of the country 
to the other was, ‘‘Why are things so 
mismanaged ?”’ The conversation in rail- 
way carriages, on board steam-boats, 
among high or low, rich or poor, whatever 
might be their polities, was all in the same 
strain—one universal shout of mismanage- 
ment. Was it any answer to assert that 
this vote would afford an inconvenient pre- 
eedent. He agreed, however, with the 
noble Lord (Lord John Russell)—the only 
point, by the bye, in which he did agree 
with the noble Lord —that the House 
ought not to stoop to evade such an in- 
quiry on the paltry consideration of the 
form of the Motion. Not one Member of 
the Government had risen to state that 
proper and sufficient measures had been 
taken. Instead of showing where the 
error was, they rode off from the main 
question, and set up questions about staff 
appointments and shortcomings, merely to 
divert public attention from the real evils. 
He believed that it was essential for the 
Tlouse and the country to mark their entire 
disapproval of the existing mode of carry- 
ing on affairs. It was perfectly inexplicable 
how all this misery had occurred to our 
army. They might call it want of system 
if they pleased, but that was not all. He 
did not dispute any of the wisdom or weight 
to be attached to the military or naval 
opinion of the hon. Member for Middlesex 
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(Mr. B. Osborne)—he did not dispute the 
hon. Gentleman’s knowledge of both ser- 
vices; but he could not forget that a man 
quite as great as the hon. Member for 
Middlesex, and with quite as much mili- 
tary knowledge—he meant the Duke of 
Wellington—did not take the same view of 
the matter. The hon. Member for Middle- 
sex might be right, and the Duke of Wel- 
lington wrong; but what the hon. Gentle- 
man had stated about the faulty system 
was not a complete answer to all the mis- 
chief and misery that had occurred. The 
far more natural answer was, that having 
this system, Government had not made 
the best use of it; and had not availed 
themselves fully of the resources of the 
country. They had undertaken a hostile 
expedition without having provided the 
means to carry it through successfully. 
That was the question before the country, 
and it was a question which must be 
He did not think any answer 
had as yet been attempted to be given. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
at War stated the evils that existed, and 
showed them how this or the other branch 
of service was organised, but he had not 
tuld them that the defects had been at- 
tempted to be remedied—he did not pre- 
tend to say Government had not the means 
to remedy these defects. Twelve months 
ago the expedition was contemplated, and 
Government must have known for weeks 
or months that the army was to be sent 
out before it was sent. Why, then, was 
not proper provision made for moving that 
army? In this country there could be 
found plenty of people to tell them what 
20,000 or 30,000 men wanted. Whatever 
was required in the way of carriage by land 
or sea for the transport of bagg-ge or troops 
could have been got in this country; the 
material resources of the country were so 
great that nothing whatever ought to have 
been wanted. Government had all the coun- 
try at their back, and no money that was 
wanted was denied them. All the country 
said was, if you go to war carry it on 
vigorously, and never mind the expense. 
Government could not allege a want of 
money—all they could allege was, that the 
system was bad. Why, then, did they not 
make the best of a bad system? Why 
allow these horrors to take place? The 


troops could not get at the stores—stores 
were not provided at the proper time, and 
the excuse was, that no sufficient means 
were at hand to provide the army with 
what they required. 
Mr. Henley 


He would undertake 
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to say he could find 100 men at least who 
would have been prepared to send out and 
deliver any quantity of stores to the army, 
in any given time, and deliver them day 
by day. The only reason why the army 
could not get the stores which lay within 
six miles of them was, because of official 
dilatoriness and too much self-sufficiency, 
which refused, or was too proud to ask one 
of the thousand capable men to have been 
had, to arrange the affairs for them. To 
charge the evils on want of order and 
system in such a country as England was 
the greatest libel that could be uttered. 
Look at the vast private commercial sys- 
tem of the country; look at the 10,000 
tons sent out day by day from many of 
our ports—to which the paltry efforts 
of Government were in comparison as 
nothing. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary at War libelled the people of 
England in his remarks; and though 
he might desire to throw blame on the 
staff of the army, yet he could not 
point out any failure in fighting. The 
soldiers shot away all their ammunition at 
the Russians, they then poked them with 
the bayonet, and then hurled stones at 
them. This showed, at least, there was 
no want of resources exhibited, and yet the 
Secretary at War told the House that the 
men were so civilised they could not help 
themselves to anything. It was neither 
fair nor generous to turn round on the army 
in that way. The Motion for inquiry, he 
considered, was a national affair. If car- 
ried, it would have the effect of setting the 
evil to rights, to cause the reconstruction 
of the Government, and to prevent errors 
which had been committed from being re- 
peated in future. He must say one word 
more before he sat down. There was one 
man in the Government who certainly had 
not appeared competent to fill the office in 
which he was placed—it was an unfortunate 
appointment—and yet this Minister was the 
most ill-used man in England; he referred 
to the Duke of Neweastle. There was not, 
he asserted, a man in England so ill-used 
as the Duke of Neweastle. It was most 
unfortunate to put him in the office he 
filled; it was not kind on the part of his 
colleagues to let him go there. And yet 
the greatest piece of unkindness was the 
not letting him know what was going on in 
November. Yet his colleagues did go on, 
and this obliged him to say that the Duke 
of Neweastle was a most ill-used man. 
That was the way to destroy a man—to 
get him in a fix and then to leave him. It 
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was a bad example, and an unfortunate’ 
way in which to carry on the public service. | 
ApmiraL BERKELEY said, he felt it 
necessary to rise in order to repel the 
unjust attack which had been made by the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Henley) on the 
Admiralty, as to the mode of carrying on 
the war. He would defy the right hon. 
Member to show any one letter or com- 
plaint of want of transport, or want of 
means that were to be furnished by the 
Board of Admiralty, since the commence- 
ment of the war. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had evidently got out of his depth 
when he talked about transports and the 
manner in which the army was moved to 
Varna, and from thence to the Crimea. 
Lord Raglan did not complain of the defi- 
ciency of transports; he complained there 
were no baggage mules or horses in the 
Crimea to carry his army. The right hon. 
Gentleman said there were no tents. [Mr. 
Hentey said, he did not say that.] He 
begged the hon. Gentleman’s pardon if he 
had misunderstood him. The horses were 
not there, but the horse transports were | 
filled with horses, soldiers, and artillery ; 
and to show there was no deficiency, part. 
of the French army, which was left behind 
because there was not sufficient transports 
to bring them over, our transports went 
back to assist in carrying them. Sir 
Edmund Lyons, who had exerted himself 
throughout in a very energetic and distin- 
guished manner, superintended for the first 
three weeks the landing of the stores, and 
everything else which came into the port of 
Balaklava ; but to attempt to feed an army | 
of 30,000 or 40,000 men from such a place 
as Balaklava would be about as practicable 
as attempting to feed the whole population 
of London from St. James’s Square. At 
the port of Balaklava there was only a small 
beach, at which it was impossible to lay 
ships in tiers. As one vessel went out, 
another came in, and they were obliged to 
lie by the side singly, in order to give 
ingress and egress. But all the complaint 
appeared to fall on the Admiralty, as if 
they had not availed themselves of all the | 
resources of the country, whereas there | 
were letters from Liverpool and other mer- | 
cantile ports, which stated it was impos- 
sible for them to find more transports than | 
the Admiralty had already taken up, and 
then they had been obliged to go abroad to 
look for additional ships to carry horses. 
It was very easy for hon. Gentlemen to 
state erroneous matters as facts, but he (Ad- 
miral Berkeley) believed there was no -, 


| 
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service carried out with greater efficiency, 
with more satisfaction to the army, and in 
every way worthy of this country, than the 
transport of that army from this country 
—first of all to Varna, thence from Varna 
to the Crimea, and that the communication 
had been kept up—the stores had been 
landed. He only referred to the Admiralty 
service. There had been an abundance, 
he might say a superabundance, of stores 
in that small harbour of Balakiava, and 
they had been obliged in several instances 
to re-ship them, sooner than they should 
be spoilt. From the first moment the 
army landed in the Crimea, it had been 
pressed upon the Commander in Chief, Ad- 
miral Dundas, that their wants should be 
fully supplied under all circumstances. He 
would further mention that batteries before 
Sebastopol were manned by sailors. Let 
the country inquire in what way it would 
how the Admiralty had acted, he pledged 
himself that the Board would come out of 
any investigation triumphantly. 

Mr. BERESFORD observed that the 
hon. Member for Middlesex and the hon. 
and gallant Admiral who had just sat down 
had defended the Admiralty, to which de- 
partment both of them belonged, and had 
declared that everything there was con- 
ducted with order and despatch ; but the 
hon. Member for Middlesex at the same 
time said he was constrained to admit that 
at the Horse Guards everything was wrong 
and rotten to the core. How was it that 
the hon. Gentleman should have belonged 
for upwards of two years to an Adminis- 
tration which suffered such rottenness to 
exist in so important a department of the 
State, and that, too, under the control of 
Government? He (Mr. Beresford) did not, 
however, think it necessary to enter upon 
a defence of the army in reply to the hon. 
Gentleman. He thought the conduct of 
that army spoke sufficiently for itself, and 
justified itself. As to the statement of the 
hon. Gentleman that the army of England 
was rotten from top to bottom, he hoped 
that England might ever possess an army 
which, in that hon. Gentleman’s estimation, 
was rotten from top to bottom. He, 
though he intended to vote for the Motion 
of the hon. and learned Member, must 
acknowledge that he did not approve of 
the first paragraph of that Motion. It 
was a work of supererogation, for all too . 
well knew already the actual condition of 
the army before Sebastopol. The noble 
Lord the Member for London had declared 
that their condition was ‘‘ heart-rending.” 
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The remainder of the Motion was all right ; 
it demanded, properly and justly, an inquiry 
to see how and by whom that ‘‘heart-rend- 
ing condition’? had been brought about. 
Now what he required was such an inquiry 
as would enable them to fix the saddle on 
the right horse, and in voting for this 
inquiry he should do it with the more 
alacrity, because he believed that when all 
the circumstances of the case were fully 
investigated, the character and reputation 
of Lord Raglan, as commander of our 
forces, would stand far higher than before, 
and that the more rigorously the case was 
scrutinised, the more unsullied as a soldier 
the conduct of Lord Raglan would appear. 
He felt that the country owed a deep debt 
of gratitude to that noble Lord, and what 
reward, he asked, had he received but 
bitter calumny and vituperation, the off- 
spring of petty spite and paltry revenge. 
For himself, as an Englishman, he was 
proud of Lord Raglan, and, as an old 
soldier, he felt for him an affectionate 
regard; besides which, having had the 
honour of being joined in duty at the 
Horse Guards with him, he had had an 
opportunity of knowing his estimable cha- 
racter and of appreciating his great admi- 
nistrative ability. Look to his antecedents. 
Lord Raglan was, during the whole of his 
European career, the chosen and confiden- 
tial secretary of the immortal Wellington, 
his constant companion in every battle-field, 
and in every winter quarter his observant 
pupil, and one who had proved to the world 
that his instructions had not been thrown 
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away. Now, what was the character of | 


Lord Raglan? Cool and cautious in coun- 
sel, bold and decisive in action, and never 
calmer than when in the thickest of the 
fight. Even in the Peninsula he wen the 
approbation of the Duke of Wellington for 
this quality ; moreover he has the kindest 
and best of hearts—he may be said to have 
almost created the army which he now 
commands, and to have mainly officered it 
during the twenty-five years that he had 
been military secretary at the Horse 
Guards, and, therefore, to love it as a 
parent would; and yet this was the man 
who has been constantly exposed to vitu- 
peration of all kinds ; who was said never 
to show himself to his troops, and to have 
acted as one who cared nothing for them. 
There was an old saying, that one witness 
who gave positive evidence was more valu- 
able than a dozen who gave only negative 
evidence. He had himself seen letters 


from officers who entirely contradicted the 
Mr. Beresford 
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fact that Lord Raglan was never seen 
about the camp, notwithstanding it had 
been so frequently alleged and stated. 
Now it was possible that many who wrote 
these unfavourable statements might be 
detained in other spots by duty, or their 
own avocations, or ‘* Our Own Correspond- 
eut,’’ even, might be disposed to turn away 
his eyes if he happened to know that Lord 
Raglan was passing. Let them give their 
commander facilities of transport and pro- 
vision, and they would find that, so far 
from neglecting the soldiers, he would be 
but too anxious to provide them with every 
necessity. They had heard something to- 
night in answer to his question, which 
would give them a clue to the reason why 
Lord Raglan had been so maligned and 
misrepresented. The reason was explained 
at the same time, why Sir Charles Tre- 
velyan was so strongly recommended in 
the Times as the proper person to be sent 
out as Chief Commissioner to the Crimea, 
because, forsooth, of his services in the 
Commissariat Department in the Treasury, 
where by his reform in that branch he had 
proved his fitness for others. One great 
advantage of such an inquiry as the one 
proposed by this Motion would be, that it 
would place Lord Raglan’s character in its 
proper position: but he hoped it would go 
further, and enable them to fix who were 
the real originators of this expedition at so 
late a period of the year to take Sebasto- 
pol. He believed it was true that that 
expedition was undertaken against the 
judgment and contrary to the advice of 
Lord Raglan, and that with respect to the 
operation in the Crimea, he had expressed 
the strongest opinion against it. He list- 
ened the other evening, as he was bound, 
with the greatest attention to the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
at War, and, although the right hon. Gen- 
tleman undoubtedly exhibited considerable 
talent in that lengthened oration, he en- 
tirely failed to carry conviction to his (Mr. 
Beresford’s) mind, for the more he argued 
the more apparent did the necessity for 
inquiry appear. The Secretary at War 
made then, in a most philosophical manner, 
a very critical analysis of the English 
army, and with all the advantages which 
his official position afforded him, he came 
to the conclusion that it contained a num- 
ber of extremely fine regiments, but that 
was all its merit, for, otherwise, it was 
useless and quite incapable of any joint 
action or combined effort. Moreover, the 
right hon. Gentleman made a statement 
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that, unless an officer had been in India or 
in Dublin, he had had no opportunity of 
knowing anything of brigade duty. Now, 
on that point, he decidedly denied the 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman, 
and the answer he should give to that part 
of his statement, that brigade service was 
to be witnessed only in Dublin or in India, 
was, that in this very City of London there 
were hitherto during the summer constant 
brigade field-days, at which an officer could 
learn something of the combined action of 
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regiments ; the same had occurred till last | 
| not command a brigade, but he had been 


year under General Simpson, at Ports- 


mouth, the same at Plymouth under Sir | 


Harry Smith. 
there were four regiments who were bri- 
gaded together, and the same at Malta. 
Was it not, he asked, most extraordinary 
that a Secretary at War should not be 
aware of such facts? But the ignorance 
or the oblivion of the right hon. Gentleman 
was still more extraordinary with respect 
to the Cape of Good Hope, where he seem- 
ed to have totally forgotten that within 
two years a considerable army had been on 
active service, having four brigades in the 
field, and of which two brigadiers were at 
this moment in command of brigades in 
the Crimea; and yet the Secretary at War 
could get up in his place and say there 
were no commanders, except those who 
had seen service in India or in Dublin, 
who knew anything about the action of 
regiments in brigade. He must say he 
had no confidence whatever in the head of 
a War Department who evinced himself so 
ignorant on such a matter. Now, having 
disposed of the fact that no other officers 
but those who had served in India or Dub- 
lin knew anything about brigades, he came 
to the argument which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had adduced, that without fiequent 
practice in brigade movements no lieuten- 
ant colonel was fit for the post of brigadier. 
He quite admitted it would be far better if 
our regiments were more frequently bri- 
gaded together in this country, and nothing 
had prevented it but a dirty paltry eco- 
nomy; still he “did not believe that an 
officer, having gone through all the junior 
ranks in his regiment till he attained to 
the rank of lieutenant colonel, if he was 
raised to the position of a brigadier gene- 
ral, was not perfectly competent to com- 
mand a brigade. What was a brigade 
after all? Why a brigade of infantry was 


very much like a very large regiment of 
the line, and at present it was often not so 
large. 


Look at the brigades now in the 


Then, again, at Gibraltar | 
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Crimea ; not one of them could bring into 
the field the number of men equal to a 
good-sized regiment, so reduced had they 
been by neglect, by sickness, and the sword 
of the enemy. Positively, the brigade of 
Guards could not bring into the field 750 
men. A battalion of Guards—not a regi- 
ment (for a regiment consisted of two bat- 
talions)—ought to number over 1,000, and 
yet the whole brigade was not more than 
750 strong. The Secretary at War wishes 
to persuade him that our officers, unless 
they have served in India or Dublin, could 


told by old officers that it was an easier 
thing to command a brigade than a regi- 
ment, because there were less of details to 
attend to, and there were so many good 
lieutenant colonels to assist the general. 
But, supposing what was totally incorrect, 
that the officers who arrived at the rank of 
brigadier general were deficient from having 
had no means of seeing the combined action 
of regiments, how could the right hon. 
Gentleman possibly connect that deficiency 
with the present state of the army in the 
Crimea? Did the right hon. Gentleman 
expect that brigadier generals and lieuten- 
ant colonels were to turn themselves into 
commissaries and purveyors, and provide 
food and the means of transport? That 
was the work of a totally different depart- 
ment, and it was the duty of those who 
had the control of that department to take 
care that such means were provided. Bri- 


| gadier generals did their duty, and lieuten- 


ant colonels did their duty, and provided 
the British army was well fed and pro- 
perly treated it would face the whole world 
and conquer. Now the most unfair part 
of the argument of the Secretary at War 
lay in this, that he had endeavoured to 
draw attention away from the real ques- 
tion, by putting forward the pretended 
inefficiency of brigadiers, while up to this 
moment there had not been the slightest 
complaint of them or their conduct, and 
yet the right hon. Gentleman now tried to 
throw dust into their eyes, and attempted 
to conceal the utter inefficiency of the War 
Department by bringing forward an un- 
founded charge of inefficiency against the 
brigadier generals. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman seemed perfectly satisfied with 
everything in the War Department, but 
he (Mr. Beresford) could not agree with - 
him in that opinicn, or that the only merit 
which could be found in the British army 
was regimental perfection. No one denied 
that a most noble army had left our shores 
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and had been sent to the Crimea, and it! means of transport were not provided. In 
was equally notorious that the Admiralty 1811, when, for his great services, he had 
had sent out an enormous mass of stores, | been raised to the rank of Lord Wellington, 
but the Government had utterly failed in | he wrote to Sir C. Stuart, our Minister at 
providing the necessary adjuncts, without | Lisbon, from Villa Major, on the 8th of 





which not only was our army utterly use- 
less, but liable to be, as it had been, 
reduced to the greatest distress. No effi- | 
cient means of transport had been provided, 
and there had been a most deficient Com- 
missariat. There was our army before | 
Sebastopol, and there, at Balaklava, were | 
immense stores of everything they wanted ; 
but six miles intervened, and no means had | 
been found of surmounting the difficulty. 
Every Government which in these days 
undertook the management of the war was 
bound to be acquainted with what had oc- 
curred in previous wars, so that it was 
really no justification whatever for the 
Government, when accused of its ineffi- 
ciency, to turn round and say, ‘* Oh, we 
have had forty years of peace; we come 
quite fresh to this sort of work, and how 
is it possible for us to conduct it satisfac- 
torily at first?’’ But there were in this 
country vast stores of information left to us 
from the very best sources. In 1834 was 
published, in twelve volumes, a work that 
ought to be in the hands of every soldier 
and on the table of every Minister—the 
Duke of Wellington’s despatches. He had 
lately, during the long winter evenings, 
been engaged in re-perusing those de- 
spatches, and he found that the Duke of 
Wellington always laid the greatest stress 
on an army possessing the means of trans- 
port in perfection to render it thoroughly 
efficient. Sir Arthur Wellesley, writing 
from Deleytosa, to Lord Wellesley, in 
1809, says— 

“Tt is necessary that arrangements shall be 
adopted to enable the troops to take advantage of 
our success in offensive operations and even to 
maintain a defensive position.” 


What those arrangements were he stated 
immediately afterwards— 

“First, the formation of magazines of provi- 
sions ; and, secondly, the means of transport to 
enable them to move forward the same.” 

He then says that — 

“ There ought to be attached to the magazines 
from 3,000 to 4,000 mules, and to go with the di- 
visions of the army in connection with them 
1,500 other mules, and 100 carts.” 

Where, he demanded, were those 5,500 
mules and 100 carts in the Crimea, and 
which forty years ago they were advised to 
provide? On another occasion Sir Arthur 





Wellesley threatened to leave Spain if the 
Mr. Beresford 


April, saying that when— 


“ The supplies were provided, half the business 
only was done ; the other half consisted in pro- 
viding the means of transport.” 


| Now, what was the case here? They had 


no means whatever of transporting the 
supplies from Balaklava to Sebastopol, and 
had taken care to provide none, notwith- 
standing the lesson so forcibly impressed 
upon them by their most illustrious general. 
Again, in 1812, after the failure of the 
attack on Burgos—the only failure that 
ever marked the career of the great Duke 
—having retired to Ciudad Roderigo, he 
wrote to the Prime Minister, Lord Liver- 
pool, dated Ciudad Roderigo, 23rd Novem- 
ber, 1812, to give an account of the whole 
campaign ; and in that account he came to 
the conclusion— 

“That there were ample means for the siege 
of the strongest fortress, but what they were 
wanting in was the means of transporting the 
military stores and the ordnance to the position 
where they would be made use of.” 


Therefore, time after time, the Duke of 
Wellington had reiterated his opinion that 
one of the most necessary adjuncts to the 
success of an army was providing an effi- 
cient transport service. Ile (Mr. Beres- 
ford) did not say the Government had 
taken no means to organise a waggon 
train, but he saw none. He did not say 
they had no Commissariat, but it was a 
most wretched one; and what they had 
heard that night was enough to convince 
them all that their medical staff was totally 
inefficient for the work it had to do. These 
were facts, and required either inquiry or 
censure. He was for inquiry; but the 
Government said, ‘‘ If you have cause why 
do not you censure us?” But if they had 
attempted to censure them, then they 
would have cried out for a fair hearing. 
England, from one end to the other, was 
most anxious about its army, and, therefore, 
when an inquiry into the causes of its present 
disastrous condition was proposed in that 
House, they, as the representatives of the 
country, were bound to vote for such an 
inquiry. The noble Lord, the late leader 
of that House, in making his explanation 
on Friday, certainly did not speak in high 
praise of the Duke of Neweastle’s admi- 
nistration of the War Department, but he 
did characterise his determination to un- 
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dertake that responsibility as a laudable 
ambition, which did not fail to bring to 
recollection in his mind the tale of the 
ambition of Phaeton, who was determined 
to drive the chariot of the Sun, and when 
he could neither restrain nor guide the 
steeds of Phebus, fell miserably and pe- 
rished deservedly. Under this laudable 
ambition the War Department had exhi- 
bited the singular combination of a lament- 
able inefficiency, aggravated by a certain 
degree of self-sufficiency, a practical illus- 
tration of the great administrative powers 
of the section of the Coalition Government, 
which chose to monopolise to itself the 
whole conduct of the war. 

Mr. RICE said, he quite agreed with 
the last speaker that it would be of great 
service to the army if its officers should 
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to ask was this, would a Committee supply 
that remedy? On the contrary, he thought 
it would do much to prevent it, because it 
would impede the Executive in earrying on 
the war, and prevent them from making 
those reforms in the departments connected 
with our military administration which were 
so much needed. In his opinion, a Com- 
mittee dragging its slow length along from 
month to month, promising everything and 
performing nothing, would be a delusion to 
the people, and a disappointment to their 
just expectations. At the same time, he 
hoped the military administration would be 
reformed, and placed in able and willing 
hands. Nothing less than that would 
satisfy the country, and it was to be re- 
gretted that the advice of the noble Lord 


|the Member for the City of London was 


have oceasional opportunities during peace | 


of studying military movements in the 


field; but he must at the same time re- | 


mind him that the present was the first 
Administration who attempted to give such 


practical instruction in staff and brigade | 


duties. 
present Secretary at War that the camp 
at Chobham was established, but nothing 
of the sort was attempted by the former 


Administration, of which the right hon. | 


It was under the auspices of the 


Gentleman was a Member. He had heard | 
such a change would convince the people 


the statement of the hon. Member for 
North Northamptonshire (Mr. Stafford) 


relative to the distress of our country-— 


men at Scutari and elsewhere with the 
deepest pain; but it was satisfactory to 
know that they had the consolation and 
advantage of individual sympathy such as 
our suffering countrymen never had in 
former wars, With regard to the Motion 
under discussion, he quite agreed with the 
right hon. Member for Oxfordshire (Mr. 
Henley), that inquiry ought not to be 
refused on account of its terms, and it 
was not its words that would induce him 
to vote against the Motion. He knew the 
strong feeling that existed in the country 
with regard to the sufferings of the army, 
but would any inquiry remove that suffer- 
ing? Would the proposed Committee be 
productive of good or evil? That was the 
real question for them to consider. He ap- 
prehended it would be practically impossible 
for a Committee of that House sitting up- 
stairs to inquire into the state of the army 
before Sebastopol. But there was no doubt 
about the sufferings of the army ; that was 
patent to everybody ; and what was required 
was, not an inquiry, but an immediate and 


decisive remedy. Well, then, what he had ' 
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not taken in November last. The noble 
Lord should have enforced it then as he 
was doing now, for he believed the present 
Government contained the very best mate- 
rials for the formation of a new Govern- 
ment, and with the noble Lord back again, 
and his colleague the noble Lord the Home 
Secretary at the head of the War Depart- 
ment, he was convinced the country would 
be satisfied with the Administration. It 
was just what the country wanted, and 
while it would give confidence to our Allies, 


that the war would be carried on with 
increased energy. There could be no 
difference of opinion about carrying on 
the war with vigour; it was the wish of 
the people, and no matter what Govern. 
ment might be in, they would have to 
gratify it. 

Mr. MILES said, he had no wish to go 
into a consideration of what had been the 
conduct of our generals, or to discuss the 
bearing or movement of our army, because 
that was not embraced in the Motion be- 
fore them. No; what he wanted the 
House to consider was, whether the Com- 
missariat, Transport, and Ordnance De- 
partments had been conducted as they 
ought to have been by the present Go- 
vernment. That was the issue upon which 
the debate must be taken, and upon which 
alone the conduct of the Government could 
be questioned. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary at War said that the Go- 
vernment had been subjected to much cen- 
sure and obloquy in this matter, but it was 
not from that side that they had experi- 
enced opposition. On the contrary, they 
had done everything in their power to 
assist the Government in carrying out 
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the object they all had in view, and to, he had gone with fifty volunteers and 
bring the war to a happy and prosperous | eighteen ponics to Balaklava for boards 


issue. 


In no way had they ever inter-|to construct a field hospital, and that 


fered with their war measures, or objected | up to that time there was no place for 


to supplies. It was their duty now to ask 
whether Government had conducted the 
war successfully, and whether it was not 
owing to their failure in important details 
that the present miserable state of things 
at Sebastopol and Balaklava was to be 
attributed ? That literally was the only 
issue they had to discuss. The hon. Mem- 
ber who spoke last seemed to think that 
everything had been done by the Govern- 
ment which could be done; but he must 
call to the hon. Member’s mind the oft- 
repeated warning given in the Report of 
the Committee of 1850-51, as to the ne- 
cessity of doing away with the different 
separate departments in the administration 
of the army. He would also refer to the 
Commission of 1832—to the Report of 
1837—and also to the Report of 1851. 
The Committee expressed an opinion that 
greater simplicity in the administration of 
the civil departments of the army might 
be attained, and they urged on the Govern- 
ment to adopt measures to consolidate, 
economise, and simplify the civil adminis 
tration of the army in all its branches. 
Now, he asked, what had the Government 
done? The Commissariat had certainly 
been transferred from the Treasury to the 
War Department, but he understood that 
that had only been done at the commence- 
ment of last autumn, If that were so, he 
hesitated not to say that the War Depart- 
ment was responsible for all the negligence 
and misfortunes that had taken place be- 
tween Balaklava and Sebastopol. The 
want of mules, carriages, and fresh meat, 
must all be attributed to the War Depart- 
ment. He had done everything to uphold 
the Government. In December he had 
gone away satisfied with the explanations 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
at War, but they had now arrived at the 
29th of January, and the reports from the 
camp still showed the same want of energy. 
the same want of means of transport and 
of fresh provisions as existed in December 
last. It was said that a Committee would 
paralyse the efforts of Government ; but 
what efforts had they made? Why had 


not the right hon. Gentleman stated the 
remedies that had been, or were about to 
be, applied. That very morning he had 
received a letter from an officer at the 
camp, stating that his regiment was re- 
duced from 790 to 240 bayonets, and that 


Mr. Miles 





invalids at the camp but a muddy tent. 
The writer added that he had got the 
hut up that morning, and that it would 
be the first accommodation of the kind at 
the camp. With regard to want of fuel, 
that also required explanation. Their first 
duty was to take care that the gallant men 
who were fighting our battles should not 
perish miserably through our neglect. He 
believed that many were looking anxiously 
for their decision that night, not as it af- 
fected this or that Administration, but as 
it would affect the future condition of our 
army. Finding the Government incompe- 
tent to assist the army, the country expect- 
ed its representatives to enter upon ap in- 
quiry, not only to remedy present evils, but 
to prevent their recurrence in thé next cam- 
paign. He heartily supported the Motion. 

Sirk FRANCIS BARING said, he 
wished to say a few words in explana- 
tion of the vote he was about to give, 
because there were many reasons why 
a searching inquiry should take place. 
They had heard from the hon. Member for 
North Northamptonshire (Mr. Stafford), 
who spoke only of what he had himself 
seen, statements which must have caused 
pain to every mind, and which of them- 
selves would have been sufficient to induce 
hon. Members to vote for inquiry ; but if 
the object of the House was to put an end 
to the evils that now existed, the real 
question was, would the proposed Com- 
mittee effect that object? If he thought 
the proposed inquiry would effect that ob- 
ject, he should vote for it at once, what- 
ever might be its effect on the Govern- 
ment; but he did not believe that an 
inquiry at the present time, and in the 
present circumstances, would have any 
beneficial effect. Now, what was it they 
wanted ? Better administration of their 
military affairs—immediate decision—and 
an immediate infusion of energy into the 
working of every department. Now, he 
would ask any Gentleman who had ever 
been on a Select Committee of a similar 
nature, whether its first effect had not 
been to paralyse the action of whatever 
department was under consideration. The 
whole business of the department to be 
inquired into would have its attention 
taken up; the time of the clerks would 
be engaged in preparing returns; the 
chiefs would be looking after the progress 
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of the inquiry, and the real business of the 
office would be suspended for a time. 
Therefore, by an inquiry of this sort they 
would be completely frustrating the object 
which all had in view—the relief of our 
army in the Crimea. He knew that when 





time was not an object, such Committees 
were often attended with beneficial results, 
but he feared that such would not be the case | 
should the present Motion be successful. | 
An hon. and gallant Member had expressed | 
a wish to put the saddle on the right horse | 
—to find out who was really to blame. | 
They would not do that by such an inquiry | 
as that proposed by the hon. and learned | 
Member for Sheffield. 


defence to an inquiry would be, that they 
had done all they could to send out stores 
of all kinds to the army abroad; and, if 
the inquiry stopped there, and the depart- 


ments at home were acquitted, the natural | 


conclusion would be that it was those 
abroad who were to blame. But were they 
to be condemned unheard ? Such a course 
could never be consented to; but then, to 


carry on an inquiry as to their conduct, it 


would be necessary to call home the chiefs 
and all the parties concerned ; so that, 
after paralysing the departments at home, 
they would then proceed to paralyse the 
army abroad. Therefore, feeling per- 
fectly certain that the appointment of a 
Committee would be the very worst step 
they could take, he should not shrink from 
the responsibility of voting against an in- 
quiry which he knew was much desired by 
the country at large. Some hon. Gentle- 
men admitted that they intended to vote 
for the Motion because it implied a censure 
upon the Government. To those hon. 
Gentlemen he would say, Why do you not 
move your vote of censure directly? And 
do not, in order to damage the Govern- 
ment, take a step which must necessarily 
be injarious to the army in the Crimea, 
and go far to destroy its efficiency. He 
had heard it said, also, ‘* We will move 
this Committee, and when the Government 
is condemned, we will get rid of the in- 
quiry.”” He would say, for the sake of 
the character of the House of Commons, 
if for no other reason, avoid appointing a 
Committee with any such view. Let it not 
be said that the indignation of the House 
of Commons was poured out only while 
one set of men were in office, but the mo- 
ment they were removed and another set 
of men substituted in their place, that all 


their humanity, all their sympathy for ad 





So far as the de- | 
partments at home were concerned, their | 
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sufferings to which our soldiers nad been 
exposed evaporated, and the inquiry stop- 
ped. So much for the Motion, and he 
wished he could here close his remarks ; 
he was sorry, however, to say that the 
case had been put before the House in a 
manner which compelled him to trouble 


|them with a word or two more. . The 


question had been put before them as a 
vote of censure upon the one side, and upon 
the other as a vote of confidence. Now 
he was bound to say that the disclosures 
which had come out during the late few days 
had given him, as an habitual supporter of 
the Government, very great pain. He deeply 
regretted those disclosures, not only on 
account of the loss which the Cabinet had 
sustained in the secession of his noble 
Friend the Member for London, but be- 
cause circumstances had in the course of 
the explanations which had been given 
come out which led him to doubt very 
much whether he could longer repose con- 
fidence in the administration of the army 
by those who were now at the head of the 
War Department. It appeared that his 
noble Friend (Lerd John Russell}, in the 
mouth of November last, expressed to the 
{noble Lord at the head of the Government 
i his dissatisfaction at the mode in which 
the business of that department was ad- 
, ministered, and his noble Friend proposed 
|that the administration should be trans- 
ferred from the hands of the noble Duke 
(the Duke of Newcastle) to those of the 
noble Lord the Member for Tiverton (Vis- 
‘count Palmerston). He was most anxious 
in what he was now saying not to be un- 
derstood as throwing any imputation or 
saying the noble Duke had failed from 
,any other cause than the great diffi- 
‘culties of the department which he was 
,¢ealled upon to administer; but while he 
| thought, from the high character and posi- 
, tion of the noble Duke, that he might ren- 
| der valuable service in some other depart- 
ment, he thought, under the circumstances, 
| that some such arrangement as that sug- 
gested by his noble Friend had become 
imperative. He had no wish to lay more 
stress than was fair on the particular ex- 
pressions in the answer of Lord Aberdeen to 
his noble Friend’s (Lord John Russell’s) 
_ suggestion, but it was und: ubtedly a distinet 
refusal to adopt it, and that npon grounds 
,which appeared to him (Sir F. Baring) 
| to be wholly insufficient. No doubt there 
_were painful duties attaching to high office 
| —no doubt it was extremely painful to dis- 
appoint the expectations of friends, and to 
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transfer from their hands the duties of an| step in the right direction; but when was 
important office, to those of others who we | it done? By the statement—which had it 
have reason to believe will conduct them | not been made by the noble Duke himself 
more to the public advantage. There| he would not have believed—it appeared 
might be times when, and there might be | that, whereas the noble Duke was appoint- 
offices in which, personal feelings might | ed Secretary for War on the 12th June, it 
be allowed to have their play; but, at a| was not until the middle of December that 
moment like the present, when the interest | he took upon himself the duties of the 
of our army, the safety of our brave troops, | Commissariat, the reason being that he 
and the honour of England and her allies | had no office in which to put the Commis- 
also, were at stake, private friendship or | sariat clerks, and that he had only two 
personal feeling ought to weigh as nothing | rooms, lent to him by the First Lord of 
in the scale; and it was the imperative} the Treasury, in which to carry on the 
duty of Lord Aberdeen to place the ad-| whole business of the department. He 
ministration of that which was believed to| thought the noble Duke was right in not 
be the most difficult and important office | undertaking the responsibility of the Com- 
in the Government in the most competent | missariat while the control remained with 
hands. He thought his noble Friend|the Treasury. But could he have confi- 
(Lord J. Russell) had with much genero-| dence in the conduct of the war, when he 
sity relieved the Prime Minister from what | saw that the only improvement, the only 
he might have considered an invidious] step in the way of consolidatiea of offices 
task, by pointing out the deficiency in the | taken, had been delayed from June until 
conduct of the War Department which, he} the middle of December, the excuse being 
had reason to believe, existed; and he! that Government were unable to obtain in 
should have been glad to have heard that | London an office sufficiently large for the 
his noble Friend had been supported in| accommodation of from twenty to thirty 
his representations by other Members of | clerks? Under these circumstances, how- 
the Cabinet. His noble Friend’s proposi-| ever much he objected, on the grounds he 
tion, however, was met by a refusal on the | had stated, to the appointment of the pro- 
oe of the Premier. Again, his noble} posed Committee, he must not, in voting 
riend suggested that the arrangements | against it, be understood as expressing 
for the administration of the War Depart-| anything like confidence in the Govern- 
ment were not sufficient, and proposed! ment in reference to the conduct of the 
certain changes, but with no better suc-! war, either past, present, or future. 
eess. If he (Sir F. Baring) were asked; Mr. BENTINCK said, he would beg 
to do so, he would scarcely venture to! to trespass upon the House for a few 
state his views of what arrangements | minutes in order to explain the motives by 
should be made for the conduct of that| which he was actuated in voting as he 
department ; but his impression was, that | proposed to vote with reference to the 
no single man could be competent for the | Motion under their consideration. His ex- 
efficient administration of all the various | perience of the proceedings of that House 
duties connected with it, and he would! was sufficient to demonstrate to him that 
recommend his noble Friend the Member | hon. Members were frequently called upon 
for Tiverton (Viscount Palmerston) or | to vote ostensibly upon one question, while 
whoever else might undertake the office, | virtually that vote must be recorded upon 
to apply to his right hon. Friend the First! a question totally different. In such 
Lord of the Admiralty (Sir J. Graham), | position were they placed with reference 
whose great experience in the manage-| to the subject immediately before them; 
ment of the Naval Department would be of | and in dealing with that subject, he must 
the greatest assistance. He would not enter | express himself as agreeing to a certain 
into the question whether the arrangement | extent with the right hon. Baronet who 
proposed by his noble Friend (Lord J. Rus-| had just resumed his seat, when he said 
sell) was, under the cireumstances, wise in| that as an abstract question he could not 
all respects or not, but he had a right to/| give his support to the proposition of the 
inquire what really had been done in the| hon. and learned Member for Sheffield. 
way of reforming the War Department. | He so far concurred with the right hon. 
The only change, it appeared, that had| Baronet, because, in the first place, he 
been made, was the transfer of; the Com-| believed that the first sentence of that 
missariat from the Treasury to the War| resolution proposed a course which was 
Department. That was undoubtedly a totally impracticable. If the Committee 
Sir F. Baring ' 
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which the Motion demanded were granted, 
they would be obliged to summon from the 
Crimea those military men who there held 
high and important posts, in order to be 
enabled to obtain such evidence as would 
empower them to furnish a satisfactory 
Report to that House; or else the Com- 
mittee must at once go out in a body, and 
hold their sittings at Balaklava. Now, 
both those courses, he maintained, were 
absolutely impracticable. Another excep- 
tion which he had to the Motion of the 
hon. and learned Member for Sheffield was, 
that it was not sufficiently explicit. In his 
opinion it implied the existence of a doubt 
as to the incompetent manner in which the 
war had hitherto been conducted, a point 
upon which no doubt could exist in the 
mind of any man, either in or out of that 
House, with perhaps one or two exceptions. 
The conduct of that war had been con- 
demned upon evidence which, unfortu- 
nately, was unimpeachable; it had been 
condemned by the evidence of those who 
were eye-witnesses of the destruction of 
thousands of the best and bravest of our 
troops. No stronger proof that such was 
unhappily the case could be found than 
those facts which had already so repeatedly 
been brought before the House. He was 
sorry, therefore, that the Motion had not 
been put in terms more clear and explicit, 
and he should, for his own part, have pre- 
ferred the language in which the Motion 
of a noble and learned Lord in another 
place was couched. But the only doubt 
which he could for a moment entertain 
with respect to the vote which he should 
give had been removed by what had fallen 
within the last few days from the noble 
Lord the Member for the City of London, 
and the noble Lord the Secretary for the 
Home Department. After the language 
to which those noble Lords had given 
expression, it could scarcely for a moment 
be matter of hesitation as to whether the 
vote of that House that evening should be 
regarded as one of confidence or no-con- 
fidence in Her Majesty’s present advisers, 
with reference to the conduct of the war. 
For his own part he thought they had in 
that respect exhibited the utmost incompe- 
tency, and he should feel that he would be, 
to a certain extent, sharing the responsi- 
bility of those who had been the cause of 
those disasters which had of late befallen 
the country if he were to vote against the 
Motion before the House. Therefore it 
was that in voting for the appointment of 
the Committee he wished distinctly to be 
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understood as taking that course upon the 
ground of want of confidence in the Go- 
vernment, and with the hope that the 
result of the division might be the removal 
of the Executive from office. He was not 
of course insensible to the inconvenience 
which might result from a change of Go- 
vernment at this particular moment, and, 
as an independent Member of that House, 
he should always be happy to give his in- 
dividual support to any Administration, 
whatever its composition, whose Members 
possessed the energy and the ability to 
retrieve the losses which this country had 
sustained, and to repair the disasters which 
our army had unhappily suffered. It was not, 
of course, his province to reconcile the con- 
duct of the noble Lord the Member for the 
City of London with his duty to his country. 
That noble Lord had had some practice in 
the art of resignation, and they might pre- 
sume that in the course which he had 
taken within the last week he had acted as 
he thought right. It was not his misfor- 
tune to be a political associate of the noble 
Lord, but if such had been his position, he 
was bound to say that he should have 
regarded the conduct of the noble Lord as 
savouring more of the foresight and adroit- 
ness of political scheming than of the im- 
pulses of political patriotism. One thing 
that might be learnt from the disclosures 
which the noble Lord had made was, that 
the course of the Coalition Government 
had been one continued struggle for place 
and power between the discordant elements 
of which it was composed. The object of 
the noble Lord had been, not to insist upon 
what he deemed to be indispensable for 
the due administration of the affairs of the 
country, but to regain the lost political 
ascendancy of his party ; while the object 
of that portion of the Cabinet of which 
Lord Aberdeen was the head had been a 
struggle, not to vanquish Russia in the 
Crimea, but to overcome the Whigs in the 
Cabinet. He had heard it said by many 
hon. Members in that House that they 
found some difficulty in giving their votes 
in favour of the Motion before them, be- 
cause they conceived that its terms implied 
a censure upon the conduct of the gallant 
nobleman who commanded our forces in 
the Crimea. Now, he was perfectly at a 
loss to understand how such an idea could 
enter the mind of any hon. Member. He, 
for one, should say that if he for a moment 
thought the Motion of the hon. and learned 
Member for Sheffield could he justly so 
construed, he should be the very last 
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person to give it his support. So far from 
that being the case, however, he was of 
opinion that the best thing which could 
happen to that noble and gallant Lord was, 
that the fullest inquiry should be instituted 
into all the occurrences which had taken 
place in connection with the present con- 
test. An attempt had been made by the 
supporters of the Government to endeavour 
to relieve Ministers from some portion of 
the odium which their incompetency had 
entailed upon them, by trying to cast 
blame upon the commanding officers in 
the Crimea, and he maintained, therefore, 
that it was for the interest of those brave 
men that the fullest information upon the 
subject of the Motion should be laid before 
the House. When that was done he be- 
lieved that it would be found that the sad 
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disasters which had attended our army | 


were to be ascribed almost solely to the 
jebbery and incompetency of a Coalition 
Government. 


Mr. RICH said, he thought that, as the | 


right hon. Gentleman the Seeretary at War 
had been compelled to address the House 
before the ease for this Motion had been 
fully opened, owing to the indisposition of 
the hon. and learned Mover, it would be 
but fair that the right hon. Gentleman 
should have an opportunity of replying 
to the different allegations that had been 
subsequently made. Many personal and 
party considerations, no doubt, entered 
into the question now before them, but he 
hoped the House would decide it upon 
higher grounds. 
of the country in the eyes of the world, and, 
perhaps, the existence of the remnant of 
our gallant army, were involved in their 
vote that night. It was when thus viewed 
the country would appreciate the conduct 


of the noble Lord the Member for Lon- | 


don, which had been so unfairly animad- 
verted upon. That noble Lord had been 
charged with throwing over his colleagues 
and deserting his post at the approach of 
danger, but his whole career was an an- 
swer to such unworthy aspersions. It was 
well known that his nature rather courted 
than shrunk from danger, and so now, 
while his late colleagues resisted, he was 
courting inquiry into his own and their 
conduct. The noble Lord had felt that his 
duty to his country was superior to mere 
considerations of party or of delicacy for 


the feelings of his colleagues, and in that | 


spirit he had patriotically acted on this 
principle. He had been accused by the 


hon. Gentleman who last addressed the 
Mr. Bentinck 
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House of an adroit facility for resignation, 
but the plain fact was, he wisely chose to 
resign rather than continue to uphold by 
his countenance weak counsels and half 
measures. When nothing had been done to 
redeem the pledge given for the re-organi- 
sation of the military departments beyond 
the barren appointment of a War Minister, 
and when from this inaction, mischiefs, 
which in war soon become disasters, might 
be expected, the noble Lord represented to 
| the head of the Government, in terms as 
civil as he well could, the necessity of fur- 
| ther active improvements, and of replacing 
the Duke of Neweastle by a man of pre- 
‘eminent energy and decision. What was 
_Lord Aberdeen’s reply to this proposition ? 
| Substantially this—that it would hurt the 
| feelings of the noble Duke and his friends 
if he were to adopt it, and he could not 
therefore honestly submit it to the Queen. 
It was said, ‘‘ Why did not the noble Lord 
then resign?’’ But it should be borne in 
mind that he was pressed to remain in 
office by the urgent solicitations of all his 
colleagues, and if he had obstinately re- 
sisted those svlicitations, those who re- 
proach him for resigning new, would have 
then censured him, perhaps even more 
severely, for quitting office, when by con- 
tinuing to hold it he might have averted 
the dangers which his wisdom foresaw. 
It may be that we can now see that it 
would have been better that he should 
have then resigned, but we perceive this 
only by our experience of subsequent 
events. It had also been asked, why the 
noble Lord did not renew his proposition 
in the Cabinet on the Saturday before his 
resignation, when a project of reform in 
our military administration was discussed ? 
It would have been better if he had done 
so, he would have stood verbally and tech- 
nieally right ; but it must be remembered 
Lord Aberdeen had already declared that 
he could not honestly admit his propo- 
sition, and that all his colleagues had 
united in rejecting it, so that practically 
its revival would have been but a proposi- 
tion to dissolve the Cabinet. No doubt his 
resignation had placed his colleagues in an 
unpleasant position, as their rejection of 
his counsels had placed him, but there 
could be no doubt that the country would 
gain this advantage from the noble Lord’s 
step—that his secession from the Ministry 
would foree on that reform in our military 
administration which he sought, and that 
-now must take place. Now, upon what 
grounds had this Motion for inquiry been 
i 
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resisted ? It was said it would prove nuga- 
tory, and prejudice and retard our opera- 
tions in the Crimea. In fact, the usual 
stereotyped objections that are invariably 
offered to every proposal for inquiry were 
revived and repeated on this occasion. In 
the presence of such fearful disasters as had 
occurred, it was incumbent on that House to 
exercise its functions as the great inquest of 
the nation. If any safer or more expeditious 
mode of inquiry could be devised he would 
nut refuse it, but inquiry there must be, 
full and satisfactory. Having served in the 
army, he could not sit quietly by when he 
heard a gallant Member say that the army 
under the present system was made for 
defeat. It ought to have been in the re- 
collection of that gallant Member that in 
the early part of the present century, and, 
in fact, in the present campaign, our army 
had achieved brilliant suecesses. The hon. 
Member for Middlesex (Mr. B. Osborne) 
had told them that these disasters were 
the fault of the system. That assertion 
was contradicted by facts. He did not de- 
fend the present system ; on the contrary, 
he had laboured to reform it. But still 
he could not forget that under the present 
system the Duke of Wellington had or- 
ganised one of the most efficient armies 
that ever had, under great difficulties, se- 
cured for years constant success. But his 
objection to our war policy was, that we | 
had endeavoured to force our army to ac- | 
complish what it was incompetent, alike by | 
its numbers, its armament, its commissariat 
arrangements, or its means of transport, | 
to perform. The inquiry now sought for | 
was not without precedent. The cireum- ; 
stances of the unfortunate and disastrous | 
Walcheren Expedition were investigated at | 
the bar of that House—a proceeding at- 
tended, no doubt, as all similar proceed- 
ings must be, with certain inconveniences, 
but which grew cut of the essential open | 
freedom of discussion of a representative | 
Government. The effect of such an in- | 
quiry as that now proposed was analogous 
tu that of the freedom of the press. No, 
doubt the influence of such a press pro- 
duced inconveniences, but they were infi- 
nitely more than counterbalanced by its 
attendant advantages. And here he felt 
bound to say, that but for that free press 
in the Crimea our army might have suf- 
fered even greater privations and miseries 
than those which it had endured, and the 
public would have been kept in compara- 
tive ignorance, and so its relieving hand 
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stayed, and its inquiring, redressing dis- 
position stifled. By that press, also, an 
excellent national feeling had been excited 
in every hamlet and fireside of the coun- 
try by the publication of those letters, 
from all ranks of the army, which did 
such honour to their writers. He had 
no hesitation in saying that they owed 
thanks to the leading journal of the day 
for the vigorous truth (he used the word 
advisedly) that it had shed on this most 
painful subject-—our misconducted war. It 
was the first to rouse the public mind to 
a sense of the impending peril, instead 
of allowing it to shut its eyes in a blind 
credulity, from which it would only have 
been awakened by disasters still worse than 
had already befallen us. A primd facie 
case was made out for inquiry. The noble 
Lord the Member for the City of London told 
them that the condition of the army was 
“horrible and heart-rending,”’ and avowed 
that, with all his highest official means of 
information, the causes which had produced 
such a state of things were inexplicable—he 
eould not unravel them. Would the Ilouse 
of Commons, then, shut its ears to such a 
declaration from such an authority? Would 
it shrink from its bounden duty through a 
fear to disturb a few weakly-cemented in- 
terests? If they refused this inquiry now, 
heavier disasters, which he prayed God to 
avert, might compel them to concede it. 
Now, if they stifled investigation, in three 
weeks or a month hence one universal 
voice of indignation might reform further 
than their better judgment would approve. 
It was said that this Motion would be tan- 
tamount to a vote of want of confidence in 
the Ministry. Now, he had lately professed 
confidence in many of the leading Members 
of the Government, and that confidence 
was still unshaken. The noble Lords the 
Members for London and Tiverton were 
great pillars of the State, and he admired 
the splendid administrative abilities of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and of the 
First Lord of the Admiralty; but he could 
not approve the mode of conducting the 
war, nor consequently of those departments 
on which it depended. He could not help 
expressing his reprobation of the aspersions 
that had been cast upon our admirals by 
certain hot-headed individuals who eom- 
plained that our fleets had not achieved 
impossibilities in the Baltic and Black Sea. 
Our admirals had shown a higher order of 
courage in resisting the allurements of 
false glory which might have tempted other 
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men to rush upon disaster. Sir Charles 
Napier had taken one of the finest fleets 


we had ever sent to sea, yet where all, 


guides and landmarks were effaced he had 


blockaded the enemy’s powerful fleet, | 
sealed up his commerce, protected our | 


own, and having destroyed a strong and 


menacing fortress had brought that fleet | 
back, manned by raw and undisciplined | 


crews, through the most intricate naviga- 
tion, without the loss of a single vessel. 


We should remember also, that fleet was not 


only the Baltic fleet, but our Channel fleet, 
the one buckler between ourselves and the 
enemy. The right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site (Mr. Disraeli) had said that the coun- 
try did not love coalitions: but there must 
be certain compromises of opinion in all 


Governments; the misfortune of the pre- | 
sent Government was, that it consisted of | 


too nicely-balanced an arrangement of 
forces, necessarily producing that indeci- 
sion, weakness, and inaction which have, 
unhappily, too much characterised the ne- 
gotiations which preceded and have at- 
tended the operations that have followed 
this war. He trusted that, whatever 
reconstruction might take place, a Govern- 
ment would be formed which would be 
guided by one governing principle. Any 
Government that would prosecute the war 
with vigour should have his support, and 
come what may, he should vote for this 
inquiry, as the sound constitutional mode 
of satisfying the public mind of the anxious 
desire of the House to avert for the future 
the frightful misery which had been under- 
gone by our fellow-countrymen before Se- 
bastopol. 

Sir BULWER LYTTON: Sir, I shall 
dismiss very briefly that part of this dis- 
cussion which refers to the abstract pro- 
priety of appointing the Select Committee 
of Inquiry moved for by the hon. and 
learned Member for Sheffield (Mr. Roe- 
buck). I shall leave the Government to 
direct their answer upon that point not so 
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the extremity of the case can justify this 
Motion, and I trust, for the honour of the 
country and the sake of humanity, that a 
case so extreme may never occur again. 
If it does not, the Motion will be no prece- 
dent; if it does, a similar Motion will be 
understood to bear the same interpretation 
that the common sense of the House puts 
upon this; for I agree with Ministers that 
they cannot grant this Committee without 
‘a virtual transfer of the power and respon- 
sibilities of the Queen’s Government, and 
| the question therefore simply is—Has the 
conduct of Her Majesty’s Ministers in 
this war been such that this House should 
quietly acquiesce, not only in the continu- 
ance of their power, but in the mode by 
which their responsibilities have been dis- 
charged? I, for one, feel that such an 
acquiescence would be to make us the 
servile accomplices in the sacrifise of what 
remains of that noble army of whose deeds 
the country are so proud, and of whose 
sufferings, so touchingly described by the 
hon. Member for North Northamptonshire 
(Mr. Stafford), the Government should be 
so ashamed. The noble Lord the Member 
for London has refused to make himself 
that accomplice, although the pain of de- 
serting his colleagues in the hour of their 
imminent need must have been almost in- 
tolerable to so gallant a spirit, and I give 
him the more credit for the pain on account 
of the Spartan fortitude with which he has 
concealed its pangs. Shall this House be 
more complaisant than the noble Lord, 
although it has not the countervailing 
scruples which must have weighed upon 
a Cabinet Minister, the late organ and 
leader of the Government in these walls, 
now standing alone in his abandonment of 
office? If we could not feel for the public 
calamities, we must still be roused by our 
own private anxiety and sorrow. I, my- 
self, have two near relations in this war; 
many of us have near relations among the 
sufferers. It is our boast, as a portion of 





much to us as to their late colleague, who | the gentlemen of England, that, wherever 
resigned office rather than resist that in-| danger is to be braved or honour is to be 
quiry, and who, I conclude, would vote! won, there some of our kindred blood is 
for it but for the natural delicacy of his | flowing or may flow; and after the miseries 
position towards the Cabinet he so lately so simply told by the hon. Member for 
adorned. The right hon. Gentleman the North Northamptonshire, shall we be de- 
Secretary at War and the right hon.! prived of a remedy for the evils you admit, 
Baronet the Secretary for the Colonies of an inquiry into the abuses you deplore, 
have dwelt on the danger of establishing because of some paltry technical objections 
such a precedent as the appointment of | to the words of the only Motion that pro- 
this Committee might furnish. They may | mises relief — because it is a vote for 
dismiss that apprehension, for nothing - inquiry, when the Government assert 


Mr. Rich 
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that it should be a vote of censure ? 
Take it, then, as a vote of censure, and 
let it so stand as a precedent to other 
times, if other times should be as griev- 
ously afflicted under a similar Adminis- 
tration. I shall not enter into all the 
details on which the Secretary at War al- 
ways tries to rest the case of the Govern- 
nient, partly because I have been here 
anticipated by those who so ably preceded 
me, partly because I wish to lay clearly 
before the House the broad principles of 
the charge which we make against the 
Ministers. And first, we accuse you of 
this—That you entered, not, indeed, has- 
tily, but with long deliberation, with ample 
time for forethought, if not for preparation, 
into the most arduous enterprise this gene- 
ration has witnessed, in the most utter 
ignorance of the power and resources of the 
enemy you were to encounter, the nature of 
the climate you were to brave, of the coun- 
try you were to enter, of the supplies which 
your army would need. This ignorance is 
the more inexcusable because you disdain 
the available sources of information. This 
is the fundamental cause of our disaster, 
and not the comparatively petty and colla- 
teral causes to which the Secretary at War 
would assign them. The ignorance, indeed, 
on a former occasion, the Government con- 
fessed; and when we were convened on 
the 12th of December we heard that synod 
of veteran statesmen—those analecta ma- 
jora of the wisdom and genius of Parlia- 
ment—actually make their ignorance the 
excuse for their incapacity. We might 
accept that excuse for the sake of its can- 
dour; but the Government have asked 
more, for, as I will undertake to show, 
they have asked us to acquit them of dis- 
asters when they took no pains to acquire 
the information that was necessary for 
success. It has, indeed, been said that 
the public were no wiser than the Go- 
vernment—that the public underrated the 
power of Russia, and demanded the pre- 
mature siege of Sebastopol. If this were 
true, what then? Why do we choose Mi- 
nisters—why do we give them salaries, 
patronage, honours-—if it is not to have 
some men wiser than the average of man- 
kind, at least in all that relates to the 
offices they hold? It may be a noble 
fault in a people to disregard the strength 
of an enemy when a cause is just. Who 
does not love and admire this English 
people more when they rose as one man 
to cry, “No matter what the cost or 
hazard—let us defend the weak against 
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the strong?” But if to underrate the 
power of au enemy was almost a merit 
in the people, it was a grave derelic- 
tion of duty in a Minister of War. But 
I deny that the public, fairly considered, 
were not wiser than the Government, and 
there is scarcely a point which you have 
covered with a blunder on which some one 
or other of the public did not try to pre- 
pare and warn you. I shall first notice a 
subject hitherto little touched on in this 
House, but which seems to me intimately 
connected with the condition of our troops 
in the Crimea. The war had begun—our 
fleets were on the seas—the noblest fleets 
that ever left these shores, and it was on 
those flects, much more than our land 
force, that the public relied for any advan- 
tage over Russia. Well, the ships were 
on the sea, and Odessa lay before them, 
surprised and almost defenceless—Odessa, 
the great depot of the Russian enemy, the 
depét of ammunition, provisions, troops for 
that Crimea which you had already re- 
solved to invade, and you content your- 
selves with the holyday bombardment of a 
single fort. And we may judge of your 
private instructions to your naval com- 
manders, when for the audacity of that 
notable achievement your Admiral almost 
makes an apology. Is Odessa, I ask, 
spared for the sake of humanity? Hu- 
manity! Why, you were told that Odessa 
was the feeder of Scbastopol. You have 
found it to be so, to your cost. The Secre- 
tary at War expressed his amazement at 
the celerity with which Russian troops were 
moved from Odessa to Sebastopol, and to 
spare the arsenals, the granary, the market, 
the nursery ground of an hostile fortress 
was the grossest inhumanity to the army 
that now rots before the walls which your 
own laches has manned and supplied against 
it. If you were influenced by care for the 
British trade connected with Odessa, you 
knew little, indeed, of your countrymen if 
you did not feel that you might have come 
to Parliament with confidence for the most 
liberal compensation to all British subjects 
whom the occupation of Odessa—there was 
no occasion to destroy it—might have in- 
jured. This first proof of feeble incapa- 
city links itself with all that has followed. 
You thus forbear the easiest and the 
wealthiest conquest of all, in order after- 
wards, in the very worst time, at the very . 
worst season, to attempt an achievement 
the most difficult in itself, and which that 
forbearance to Odessa rendered more diffi- 
cult still. Why, Sir, how the whole for- 
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tunes of the campaign would have changed 
if Odessa had been your depét instead of 
the Russian—nay, if when you found you 
could not invade the Crimea before the 
end of September, you had postponed that 
expedition till the spring, and instead of 
sending your troops to moulder piecemeal, 


ragged, and roofless before Sebastopol. | 


But if you had some reason which we 
cannot divine for not prosecuting the at- 
tack at that time, why did you not later 
effectively blockade Odessa and the Sea 
of Azotf? You have thirty ships of the 


line, forty steamers on the Euxine, and— 


you do not so much as blockade the 
great magazine of the enemy! Well, 
your troops went to Gallipoli. 


the Minister and of the Secretary at 
War. 


I have 


of War has so vainly boasted. 


here some short extracts from the letters | 


of an officer, written to his father, not in- 
tended for publication. I read them be- 
cause I can, if necessary, state his name 
to any member of the Government, with- 
out, alas! the fear of injuring him in his 
profession. He is now no more. His 
father came to me and said, through his 
tears, ‘‘ I would proudly have given my 
son’s life to the service of his country, 


but he was murdered by the neglect of | 
tle Government, and without any real aid | 


to his ecountry.’’ This young man had 
just bought a step in his profession; he 


was full of life, health, and ardour; ath- | 


letie in his habits, no raw recruit, but 
accustomed to military hardship, the last 
man in the whole army to murmur without 
a cause. He belonged to that band of 
heroes famous even in the ranks of Eng- 
lish warfare—the Welsh Fusiliers. His 
first letter is from Gallipoli, April 23. 
Ilere let me observe, that on the 7th of 
April the Duke of Neweastle had declared 
that never was an army so well provided 
fur—in food, in all necessaries, even in 
articles that might be considered Inxuries. 
On the 23rd of April an officer at Gallipoli 
writes thus— 


‘*Theré are 20,000 French troops encamped a 
short distance from our troops. They are in 
every respect better equipped and provided for 
than ours. Their Government have provided their 
officers with mules for the conveyance of their 
baggage and everything else they require. We 
have to buy mules for ourselves, which cannot be 
done at Gallipoli, as the French Government have 
already bought them all up.” 


Sir B. Lytton 


{COMMONS} 


I must! 
here contradict the statements both of | 


I will show you even there, at the | 
first, how utterly you had failed in the) 
simplest provisions of which the Secretary | 
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Why was this? Ifthe French could find 
mules, even at Gallipoli, why were you 
less active than the French ? 

| «©The French soldiers fraternise freely with 
ours, and to-day we saw them giving ours some 
of their bread, of which they have a most bounti- 
ful supply, while ours have not enough.” 


At Gallipoli, in April, at the opening of 
the campaign, the soldiers of the Queen of 
England eating the bread of our ally! Is 
that a position which is worthy her throne, 
or our pride as a nation, and how does 
this agree with the Duke of Newcastle’s 
statement of the 7th of April? Now let 
us pass on from Gallipoli. You proceed to 
| Varna, not to fight, not to assist the Turks 
at Silistria—you have not, indeed, the 
necessary transports for that—but because 
_Omar Pacha says that the presence there 
of your army will have a moral effect upon 
the Russians. Now, Sir, I think that this 
was a request on the part of Turkey which, 
| so far as the selection of a site to encamp, 
we had a right to refuse. We came to 
| defend them and to fight, but not to re- 
|main stationary, and melt away by pesti- 
lence in a climate notoriously pestilential 
in that special time of the year—pes- 
tilential, not from an accidental cause, but 
from one periodical and invariable—and 
which, if your Minister had asked any 
traveller, or consulted any authority, he 
|must have known. Well, Sir, from the 
camp there, this officer writes, July 23— 

“T hope something will be done soon, as I 
| should look forward with horror to another sum- 
| mer in this country. We have now considerable 
difficulty in getting supplies, and frequently have 
to live on bread and cheese for a day or two, as 
ration meat cannot be eaten, though the officers 
| eat it when the men will not,” 

Now comes the reason why that climate 
was pestilential, and why you ought to 
have known it, 

“July and August,” says the officer there en- 
camped, “are unhealthy months, as they are all 
dry and very hot, and the deposits from the lakes, 
which overflow in the spring, dry up and create 
miasma. Nearly all our cases of cholera occur in 
the night, and are mostly fatal in six hours.” 


This young man has the cholera himself 
—he partially recovers—he rouses when 
the report comes that something is to be 
done—something, no doubt, which it was 
necessary to do ; but was it the impression 
that that something should be the siege of 


Then hear what he says :— 


“Of course they keep secret where we are 
going ; but we believe that it is to take Odessa, 
which is full of corn granaries, &c. I think this 
js the best thing we could do, and winter there 


Sebastopol ? 
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It is too late in the year to | whole, not only to repair but to foresee—to 


provide beforehand what may probably be 
That could not have been the solitary | wanted, and not to wait till the conse- 
notion of that young soldier ; it must have | quences of their own neglect start up and 
been the talk of his comrades—*“ too late | defy reparation. You cannot repair the loss 
in the year to attack Sebastopol!” But | of life ; you cannot repair constitutions ruin- 
no! out of all the twelve months in the | ed for ever, because men were exposed to 
year you had taken the worst to encamp disease and deprived of proper medical at- 
at Varna, and it was of course equally | tendance—because men were sent to brave 
consistent to take the worst to besiege Se- | all the rigour of a dismal climate, without 


bastopol, that Gibraltar of the East. You | 
take the worst time not only for military | 
operations, but for sanitary conditions. | 
Open even so common a work as MM-Cul- | 
loch’s Geographical Dictionary, and you | 
will find it was the unhealthiness of the | 
Crimea which frustated its colonisation by | 
Germans ; open the Gazetteer of the World, 
and you will find that it is in autumn the | 
climate is more especially unhealthy, and 
subject to the epidemies you have found | 
there. Yet there you land without am- 
bulances, without waggons, without hos- | 
pital provision, without even tents. Here | 
ends this young soldier’s correspondence. 
Searcely saved from cholera at Varna, 
cholera seized him at the first breeze from 
those new and more fatal shores—seized 
him while his comrades were landing in 
the Crimea. Without common comforts, 
without common medical aid, he died 
—calling out in his delirium to be set 
on shore, so that he might, at least, 
perish in the field. I charge you then 
with this—that twice in one campaign 
you expose your army in situations noto- 
riously pestilential at the precise seasons 
which you choose for both encampments. 
Considering this alone we need not pause 
to weigh the reasons for disasters alleged 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary | 
at War—namely, that our staff-officers had 
no experience of active command, and that. 
our soldiers, selected from the peasantry, 
had not learned to take care of themselves. 
The main cause is this—the situations in 
which the army has been exposed, and the 
destitution in which it has been left; and 
the fault is the worse for the reasons that 
have been stated, namely, that our officers | 
were not accustomed to invent resources, 
nor our soldiers inured to encounter hard- | 
ships and disease. The defence of the 
Seeretary of War has been chiefly directed 


clothing to cover and roofs to shelter them. 
Now even with regard to a road from Bal- 
aklava, early in the campaign we read 
every day in the papers that the whole re- 
gion between Balaklava and Sebastopol 
was exposed to columns of dust. A mo- 
ment’s reflection would have told you that 
dust in the summer becomes mud with the 
first rains of winter, and when, after the 
battle of Alma, it became clear that you 
would have to invest Sebastopol, you 
should have seen to the construction of a 
road between your camp and your harbour. 
Here indeed, at first glance, Lord Raglan 
may seem chiefly to blame. But he told 
you in his despatch after the battle of 
Alma, that he wished he had more men; 
and it might have occurred to you that 
with young recruits—many of them mere 
boys weakened by disease, and not enough 
for the heavy work of the trenches—Lord 
Raglan might have no force to spare for 
the supplementary labour of roads, and 
also that he was deficient in the necessary 
animals and vehicles, and you ought not to 


, have waited for Mr. Peto’s offer—your pa- 


triotism should have been no less inventive 
than his. It has been said, ‘‘ How are 
Government to blame for winds and hurri- 
canes, rains and mud?”’ But you are to 
blame for taking no pains to learn that 
your army wonld be exposed to a climate 
that is subject to winds and hurricanes, 
rains and mud. You are to blame for not 


resorting to the ordinary inventions of art 


to counteract the hostile operations of na- 
ture. When the clouds gather, a prudent 
man takes out his umbrella; when the 
wind sets in the east, he will see that 
his coat can button ; and a man attacked 


‘by cold and disease for neglecting such 


every-day precautions, might as well ex- 
claim, ‘* How could I foresee that it would 
rain, or that it would blow?” as you ex- 


to show that, wherever omissions were dis- | claim, ‘* How could we foresee that there 
covered and blunders made, he hastened | would be winds, rain, or mud ?’’—in a cli- . 
to repair them. That excuse may avail | mate in which winds, rain, and mud are 
for his department, but I maintain it is the ordinary phenomena of winter. At- 
the duty of the Government, taken as a | tempts have been made elsewhere to fix 
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blame upon our military commanders. It 
was wisely as well as generously said on 
this score by the Secretary at War— 


“What generous man would indeed attack the 
absent agent not here to answer for himself, 
when there sit before us, face to face, the em- 
ployers responsible for his errors so long as they 
continue him in office ?” 


But here what Lord Grenville said on the 
subject of the Walcheren Expedition is so 
apposite that I will venture to quote it— 


**T am disposed,” said Lord Grenville, “to be- 
lieve that in the situation of the commander he 
did all that could reasonably be expected, or was 
possible to accomplish. The error was in the plan, 
and the want of foresight and information on the 
part of His Majesty’s Ministers. . . The place, the 
situation, nay the season of the year, were chosen 
by them. ‘There is a season of the year when the 
air of that place is most pestilential and danger- 
ous; yet, to that place, and at that time, say 
His Majesty's Ministers, we will send the flower 
of the British Army—we will not send it at a time 
when its operations may be advantageous, but we 
will send it when from every information it will be 
destroyed more by disease than by the sword.” 
[1 Hansard, xv. 19.] 


{COMMONS} 
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completed your cardinal sin of short-sight- 
ed incompetence by confining all your exer- 
tions to save the remnant of your army to 
two Bills, for which you said not a day was 
to be lost, and one of which has remained 
a dead letter to this hour. Here again, the 
same eternal want of information! You 
go to Germany for foreign troops, and Ger- 
many declares your overtures illegal, and 
rejects them with scorn. I ventured to 
tell you that, if you carried the Foreign 
Enlistment Bill, you would never be able to 
use it. And now Parliament meets again, 
meets with fresh accounts of almost incre- 
dible suffering—9,000 of our surviving sol- 
diers enfeebled, I fear, by disease, the huts 
that should shelter the rest still at Bala- 
klava, and Lord Raglan, according to the 
despatch we read this morning, still with- 
out men and vehicles to land and fix them. 
Men look to us, half with hope, half with 
despair. ‘‘ What is to be done?” is the 
ery of every voice. No man is a more 
shrewd observer of public opinion than the 
noble Lord the Member for London, and 


Does this apply? But it is said in defence | his resignation significantly tells us what 
of the War Minister, that the fault is not | ought to be done. 
in himself, but the nature of his office. I 
am too happy to accept any palliation for 
his errors. But if I accept that excuse for 


the Minister of War, it becomes another 
grave charge against the collective Go- 
vernment, for you created that office, and 
why did you leave it so imperfect? Here 

ou had no want of advice and information. 
You had the recommendations of a cele- 
brated Commission, the advice of some of 
the ablest men, who had thoroughly exa- 
mined the subject, and your excuse for not 
grappling with the question was, that the 
commencement of war was not the proper 
moment for a thorough reform in the War 
Administration, and that the proper time 
to make a War Office efficient was the mo- 
ment of returning peace. But, at all 
events, the reform, as far as it went, was, 
according to you, an improvement on the 
old system, and yet, under the old system, 
we fought the wars of the Peninsula and 
gained the victory of Waterloo. But if 
the complications of this office were so mis- 
chievous, you must have discovered it long 
ago. Why, when you summoned Parlia- 
ment for the 12th of December, could you 
not have reformed the office, even if you 
did not change the Minister, and propose 
to us that reform for which you are now 
prepared? That would have been worth 
calling us together for; but no, you then 


Sir B. Lytton 





But if this Motion 


| succeed, if this incomparable Ministry re- 


tire, and, like the hon. Member for Middle- 
sex (Mr. B. Oshorne), lose a place and find 
a constituency, who is to replace them ? 
Where can we find their equals, in the 
unity of their councils, the foresight of 
their policy, and the good fortune that 
attends their measures? Let us compose 
our terrors, and face the possible calamity 
of such a loss with manly courage. The 
hon. Member for Richmond (Mr. Rich) 
chides my right hon. Friend the Member 
for Midhurst (Mr. Walpole), because, on 
Friday night, he condemned the Govern- 
ment for basing its existence on the princi- 
ple of coalition. The hon. Member for 
Richmond is historically correct. Looking 
through our modern history I find that 
most of our powerful, even popular Admi- 
nistrations, have been more or less coali- 
tions. Both the Administrations of Mr. 
Pitt were coalitions; and the last was very 
remarkable, for he first turned out the 
Addington Government, and then coalesced 
with six of its Members. Nay, he was not 
contented till he had netted the expelled 
Prime Minister himself, and made him 
Lord President of the Council. But then 
there is one indispensable element of a co- 
alition, and that is, that its Members should 
coalesce. Now, Sir, it is that element 
which seems to me wanting in the present 
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Cabinet. It has been an union of party 
interests, but not a coalition of party senti- 
ment and feeling. It was a jest of Lord 
Chesterfield’s, when a man of very obscure 
family married the daughter of a lady to 
whom scandal ascribed a large number of 
successful admirers, that ‘‘ nobody’s son 
had just married everybody’s daughter.” 
If I may parody that jest, I would say 
of this Government, that everybody’s prin- 
ciples had united with nobody’s opinions. 
It is dimly intimated that the noble Lord 
—now in a state of transition, but, after 
all, he is equally illustrious as the hon. 
Member for Tiverton—it is intimated that 
the noble Lord the Member for Tiverton is 
intended for an appointment that some 
months ago would have satisfied the coun- 
try, and possibly have saved the Govern- 
ment. I fear now that it may be too late, 
and among his greatest dangers will be the 
armed neutrality of his unsuccessful advo- 
eate and noble Friend. The noble Lord the 
Member for London, on Friday last, at- 
tempted, not very triumphantly, to vindi- 
cate the Whigs from the charge of being 
an exclusive party that required all power 
for itself; and he found a solitary instance 
for the refutation of that charge in the 
magnanimity with which the Whigs had 


consented to that division of power which 
his desertion now so emphatically recants 


and condemns. But, in plain words, his 
vindication only amounts to this—that 
where the Whigs could not get all the 
power, they reluctantly consented to accept 
a part. Now, Gentlemen opposite will, 
perhaps, pardon me if I say, that I think 
the secret of Whig exclusiveness and Whig 
ascendancy has been mainly this—you, the 
large body of independent Liberal poli- 
ticians, the advocates for progress, have 
supposed, from the memory of former con- 
tests now ended, that, while England is 
advancing, a large section of your coun- 
trymen, with no visible interest in existing 
abuses, are, nevertheless, standing still ; 
and thus you have given, not to yourselves, 
not to the creed and leaders of the vast 
popular body, but to a small hereditary 
combination of great families, a fictitious 
monopoly of liberal policey—a genuine mo- 
nopoly of lethargic government. It is my 
firm belief that any Administration, formed 
from either side of the House, should we be 
80 unfortunate as to lose the present, would 
be as fully alive to the necessity of popular 
measures, of steady progress, of sympathy 
with the free and enlightened people they 
might aspire to govern, as any of those 
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great men who are demagogues in oppo- 
sition and oligarchs in office. But to me, 
individually, and to the public, it is a mat- 
ter of comparative indifference from what 
section of men a Government at this mo- 
ment shall be formed, so long as it man- 
fully represents the great cause to which 
the honour and safety of England are com- 
mitted, and carries into practical execu- 
tion the spirit that animates the humblest 
tradesman, the poorest artisan who has 
sent his scanty earnings to the relief of 
our suffering army. It has been said, as 
the crowning excuse for the Government, 
that all our preceding wars have begun 
with blunders. Were this an arena for 
historical disquisition I should deny that 
fact; but grant it for the sake of argu- 
ment. How were those blunders repaired 
and converted into triumphs? I know a 
ease in point. Once in the last century 
there was a Duke of Newcastle, who pre- 
sided over the conduct of a war, and was 
supported by a league of aristocratic com- 
binations. That war was, indeed, a series 
of blunders and disasters. In vain at- 
tempts were made to patch up that luckless 
Ministry—in vain some drops of healthful 
blood were infused into its feeble and de- 
crepit constitution—the people, at last, 
became aroused, indignant, irresistible. 
They applied one remedy; that remedy is 
now before ourselves. They dismissed their 
Government and saved their army. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I do not know that I can re- 
collect an occasion on which there has been 
before the House—I will not say so great 
a question, but I must say, so remarkable a 
combination of questions, each of which is 
great. In this country even the dismissal 
of the Government is enough to constitute 
a great party conflict, and to attract im- 
mense public interest ; hut the fate of the 
Government, thongh it be an element in 
this discussion, is the smallest among the 
elements that it involves; because, Sir, 
along with the fate of the Government is 
involved the far exceeding question of the 
condition of your army, and along with 
the condition of the army is involved that 
which, if at the present moment it be re- 
garded with less lively interest, is always 
of the deepest interest to the people of 
England—namely, the duty and functions 
of the House of Commons to consider and 
apply a remedy to great national evils; 
With respect to the Government, what 
they desire and what they have a right 
to ask is, that their position should be 
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perfectly clear and perfectly defined in the 
face of this House. Sir, the hon. Baronet 
who has just resumed his seat says that 
the present Government was formed upon 
a union of interests, but not of opinions. 
Sir, the judgment of the present Govern- 
ment belongs to a higher tribunal— 
[ Laughter]—I speak it with no disrespect 
—than any individual Member of Partia- 
ment or any Parliament that now exists, 
because this is a question in which per- 
sonal feelings and prejudices are so much 
involved that it is viewed by us with heat- 
ed eyes. But there is a tribunal that will 
deal with this question with even-handed 
justice—1 mean the enlightened opinion of 
the country. After what has happened 
during the last few weeks, and what we 
have heard during the last three days from 
my noble Friend, the Member for the City 
of London, I beg to enter my respectful 
protest against the declaration of the hon. 
Gentleman (Sir E. B. Lytton), that the 
combination out of which the present Go- 
vernment proceeded was a community of 
interests, and not of feelings and opinions. 
I beg to render this testimony, as far as | 
am concerned, in the face of the world to 
my noble Friend (Lord J. Russell), that 


in all the measures in which I have been 


concerned with him, whether in their pre- 
paration for this House, or whether in 
their conduct through this House, I have 
received from him great cordiality and 
harmony of support, and he, I trust, has 
received from me a correlative amount of 


support. The history of the Government 
will remain in its acts, and by its acts let 
it be judged. With reference to the pre- 
sent position of the Government, I must 
recur, in the first place, to the explanation 
of my noble Friend, for the purpose of ac- 
knowledging the tribute, so far beyond my 
merits, which my noble Friend was pleased 
to pay to a portion of my political conduct. 
He is in a position in this House in which 
it is his rare privilege that by the eulogies 
he confers he can confer distinction, but 
that he cannot receive it in return. I will, 
therefore, content myself with owning his 
kindness in that and many other matters, 
and in expressing the hope that it may be 
never effaced from my recollection. But 
with regard to the position of the Govern- 
ment with reference to my noble Friend, 
it is not to be wondered at if persons view- 
ing the facts from different points of view 
do not find them presented in precisely the 
same light. I hope I may not be thought 
to controvert anything stated by my noble 
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Friend, if I respectfully state to the House 
that, at the time he announced the resig- 
nation of the office he lately held, his col- 
leagues were entirely unaware, so far as I 
am acquainted, of any difference of opinion 
between him and themselves. My noble 
Friend did not make any contrary state- 
ment; but, at the same time, I think that 
those who listened to the statement of my 
noble Friend, and had no other aecquaint- 
ance with the faets, might justly suppose 
that he, having made a proposal at a given 
time for a change of office in the Govern. 
ment, though he had been dissuaded from 
pressing it at a particular time, had continu- 
ed to keep that proposal alive, and that only 
at the last, when he had lost all hope of 
its acceptance, had proceeded to place his 
resignation in the hands of my noble Friend 
the First Lord of the Treasury. Sir, I 
venture to state, so far as my knowledge 
goes, that if such were the impression re- 
cently conveyed to the House, that impres- 
sion was totally unwarranted by the facts. 
At the time of the resignation of my noble 
Friend we were not conscious of any the 
slightest difference of opinion between him 
and ourselves with reference to the condnet 
of the war. My noble Friend has called 
attention to a correspondence between him- 
self and the Earl of Aberdeen, in which 
he urged that the present Minister of War 
should give place to my noble Friend the 
Member for Tiverton, and in which the Earl 
of Aberdeen declined to accede to that pro- 
posal, acting on that occasion in concert 
with every one of his colleagues. It has 
been stated this evening by the right hon. 
Member for Portsmouth (Sir F. Baring) 
that he considered that Lord Aberdeen was 
not justified in declining that proposal on 
grounds of private and personal regard, 
when it was deemed such a change would 
be beneficial to the country. Why, eer- 
tainly not, Sir; he would not have been 
justified in such acase. But it was not on 
grounds of private and personal regard 
that my noble Friend Lord Aberdeen de- 
clined to accede to that proposal. It was 
on the 17th of November that the pro- 
posal was made, and those who wish to 
appreciate the circumstances should go 
back to that period. Sentiments of dis- 
content among the publie with reference 
to the conduct of the Minister of War 
were not rife in the country at that pe- 
riod. (Cries of ‘Oh, oh!’’) I will ven- 
ture to say more (because if I stop here 
it may seem to imply that opinions out 
of doors ought to settle this question) 
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—that the great exertions made by 
my noble Friend the Minister of War, in 
conjunction with the Commander of the 
Forces and the other military departments, 
in order to send out the army to the East, 
were exertions that deserved and had won 
the approbation of the country. Such 
was the opinion, I believe, of the country, 
and such was the opinion of my noble 
Friend the Member for the City of London ; 
for it may be in his recollection, that in 
the early part of November he addressed 
a letter to the Duke of Neweastle, in 
which he stated to his Grace, with that 
handsome appreciation of his conduct that 
might be expected from such a man, that 
he had done in his office everything that 
it was possible to do. Well, Sir, on the 
3rd of December the correspondence with 


the Earl of Aberdeen was brought to a| 


| 


i friend, who, though a great military re- 


close, my noble Friend adhering to his 
opinion, and the Earl of Aberdeen de- 
clining to act on that opinion. But from 
the close of that correspondence till the 
time of the meeting of Parliament on 
Tuesday last there is a vacuum that re- 
quires to be filled up. 1 may be wrong— 
] cannot tell what passed in the mind of 
my noble Friend—but I venture to say 
that, with regard to my knowledge, and ac- 
eording I believe to the view of his col- 
leagues, his proposal was not in existence 
during that period. On the 3rd of De- 
eember, as I have said, my noble Friend 
adhered to his opinion that the office of 
Secretary at War ought to be abolished or 
absorbed, and that of Secretary for War 
ought to be held by the Seeretary of 
State for the Home Department. But 
shortly after that Parliament met—on the 
12th of December—and a debate took 
place on the Address, which may be in the 
recollection of the Members of this House. 
On the 16th of December a Cabinet 
Council was held, and discussions were en- 
tered into with respect to the proceedings 
of the Government and the measures of 
the coming Session. The impression 
made, I think, on the colleagues of the 
noble Lord by the conversations at that 
Council was, that it was impossible he 
could retain his intention of proposing a 
change in the War Department ; but it 
was not left to impressions, for on that day, 
as I am authorised by the First Lord of 
the Treasury to state, Lord Aberdcen, 
being in some doubt as to the meaning of 
the President of the Council, did himself 
take an. opportunity of ascertaining what 
his opinions were, and asked him whether 
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|he adhered to his proposal with reference 
to a change in the War Department. I 
was not present at. the conversation. I 
speak only. from what Lord Aberdeen has 
|informed me, and what I believe at the 
| time he communicated to such Members of 
‘the Cabinet as happened to refer to him 
l'on the subject. He stated to me that 
iwhen he then asked my noble Friend 
| whether he adhered to his plan, my noble 
| Friend distinetly announced to him that 
‘he had changed his intentions. He attri- 
buted that change to a conversation which 
he had had with a distinguished person, a 
friend of his—I need not name—not a 
Member of the present Cabinet, but versed 
in the affairs of military administration, 
and very friendly to the reform of the 
My noble Friend 
then on the 16th of Deecmber stated 
that he had changed his intentions, chiefly 
in consequence of a conversation with this 








former, had convinced my noble Friend 
that the present was not a fitting time for 
the proposed changes. Well, Sir, that 
being the case, it was obvious that all his 
colleagues who took the pains to inform 
themselves on the subject regarded that 
proposal of my noble Friend, not as a pro- 
posal that was awake and alive, or one 
that was to be pressed upon them, but as a 
proposal which he had given up and defini- 
tively abandoned. Nor was there anything 
that occurred in the following month that 
induced the Government to think other- 
wise, because from time to time, as Cabi- 
net Councils met, measures were discussed, 
and on Saturday week my noble Friend 
himself called the attention of the Govern- 
ment to the subject of the formation of a 
War Board, and asked what had been done 
with regard to developing the views of 
the Government as to the war, and at 
that very Council a plan was agreed upon 
for giving form to measures which had, 
for some time, been praetieally in opera- 
tion for combining the heads of the various 
War Departments with a view to the more 
speedy and prompt transaction of the busi- 
ness of the war. My noble Friend, on that 
occasion, was a concurring and consenting 
party in that conversation, and he subse- 
quently went to Lord Aberdeen, I think 
on the day before the meeting of Par- 
liament, and stated that he intended to 
prepare modifications to that plan, with 
the details of which he was not altogether 
satisficd. These Amendments we never 
had the opportunity of considering. But 
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my noble Friend said, the other night, he 
had no reason to suppose they would be 
adopted by the Cabinet. I venture, how- 
ever, to say that he had no reason to sup- 
pose they would not have been adopted by 
the Cabinet. I am unaware, and my right 
hon. Friend the Secretary at War, who 
has seen that memorandum, is totally un- 
aware, of any question of principle that 
could be raised on it, or of any difference 
of opinion that could grow out of it, with 
regard to my noble Friend on the one 
hand or the Government on the other. 
Therefore, Sir, if it be thought that there 
is something of audacity in the Members 
of the Government when they meet Parlia- 
ment and challenge a vote on their fate 
after they have lost the strength and the 
ornament of the presence of my noble 
Friend, I trust it will be recollected that 
up till Tuesday last his colleagues—I will 
not say every one of his colleagues, for 
I cannot speak for all personal and private 
communications, but his colleagues at large 
—were not aware either that my noble 
Friend had any intention to revive his de- 
funct proposal, or that in any respect there 
existed any difference of opinion between 
him and them in regard to the conduct 
of the war and the constitution of the ad- 
ministrative departments. I hope the 
House will forgive me for having stated 
in this manner what appeared to me to be 
desirable in order to clear the views which 
the House might entertain—I do not say 
of the position of my noble Friend, for I 
do not question one syllable that fell from 
his lips—but to clear the view that the 
House might entertain of the position of 
the Government when, on Wednesday, 
it was cailed on to deliberate in conse- 
quence of the resignation of my noble 
Friend. Now, it may be thought that the 
Government, as I have said, are guilty of 
a reckless disregard of opinion in meeting 
Parliament and taking the opinion of the 
House of Commons on the Motion that is 
now before them without any change in 
their own composition, and deprived of the 
leader under whom they have acted in this 
House. 1 beseech those who are disposed 
to come to such a conclusion to consider 
what was the position of the Government 
on Wednesday and Thursday last. It is 
very easy to describe that position as a 
disagreeable position. In that description I 
am myself not wholly unprepared to concur. 
* At once, as far as angel’s ken, he views 
The dismal situation waste and wild.” 
Those blasts that come from the Oppo- 
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sition side of the [louse are not always 
agreeable; but if I turn for comfort to 
some portions of this side of the House I 
see a quarter where sits the hon. Member 
for Aylesbury (Mr. Layard), and I am 
bound to say that from that quarter issue 
the coldest and most bitter blasts of all. And 
all the comfort I have with respect to him 
is, that I can see no difference between 
the tone of his speeches he addresses to 
the House now, when he avows he has 
withdrawn his confidence from the Govern- 
ment, and the tone of his speeches, on vari- 
ous occasions, when he assured the Govern- 
ment of his steady allegiance. I think the 
House will agree with me that those who 
are charged with the responsibilities of 
office have something else to do besides 
considering the pleasures of their position. 
They have something else to do even in 
ordinary times, but still more in times like 
these, under the pressure of events such as 
now beset your army, and, in connection 
with it, the country. Now, the question 
is, what course was it open to us to take ? 
Were we to attempt some modification or 
interchange of offices that should enable 
us to present a more acceptable or popular 
front to the House of Commons? I agree 
with the hon. Member for Aylesbury, who 
says that such a change, wrought under 
such circumstances, could have earned no 
favour for Government, but must have en- 
hanced and accumulated suspicion upon 
them, and placed them in a false and 
unworthy position. That is the part of 
the mariner, who, under the pressure of a 
tempest, sets about appealing to the mercy, 
and commences bargaining with his gods— 
«« Ad miseras preces, 
Decurrere et votis pacisci, 
Ne Cypriw Tyrizeque merces 
Addant avaro divitias mari.” 


It was not compatible with the position of 
the Government to offer terms to the 


House of Commons. It would not have 
been compatible with the position and cha- 
racter of the House of Commons to accept 
terms from a Government so cireumstanced. 
Then, on the other hand, if it was not 
open to us to modify the composition of 
the Government, was it open to us to 
abandon office under the pressure of & 
hostile Motion? There may be a majority 
here, for all I know, who are determined 
this night to pass a vote of censure on the 
Government; but I think there are few 
that have within them the spirit and jus- 
tice of Englishmen who will not be free to 
own that it was the duty of the Govern- 
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ment, having conducted public affairs up 
to the time when they were made the sub- 
ject of a notice of censure, not to shrink 
from that censure. It has been well said 
by my right hon. Friend the Secretary for 
the Colonies that we were determined 
to meet it as we stood, without fore- 
casting the future. It would have been 
audacious — it would have been alto- 
gether unjustifiable either to form a 
conclusion or even a design with respect 
to the future existence of the Govern- 
ment till they got the sentence and judg- 
ment of the House of Commons with re- 
spect to that existence; and if we had 
shrunk, after notice was given, from asking 
for judgment on our past actions, I ask in 
what terms we should hereafter have been 
described? What sort of an epitaph would 
have been written over our remains? Why, 
Sir, I think I should have phrased it some- 
what thus myself, ‘‘ Here lie the disho- 
noured ashes of a Ministry which found 
England at peace and left her at war— 
which was content to enjoy the emolu- 
ments of office and wield the sceptre of 
power so long as no one had courage to 
question its existence. They saw a storm 
gathering over the country—they heard 
grievances and afflicting news of the state 
of the sick and wounded in the East. 
These things did not move them; but 
when the hon. and learned Member for 
Sheffield raised his hand to point the 
thunderbolt at them, then they were con- 
science-stricken with a sense of their guilt, 
and, in thinking to escape from punish- 
ment, they abandoned duty.” It is, there- 
fore, from no mere desire to court the 
condemnation of Parliament, and from no 
mean desire to cling to office, that Her 
Majesty’s Government have thought it 
their duty to invite you to pass judgment 
on the Motion of the hon. and learned 
Member for Sheffield without a single cir- 
cumstance to draw you from the path 
either to the right or to the left so far 
as depends upon them. So much, then, 
for the state of the Government here; but 
what is far more important in the view of 
the country is the state of the army. And 
it is not only the state of the army in the 
Crimea this House has to consider, but 
they must look to the causes of that state, 
and the means of applying a remedy. I 
will not attempt to alleviate or weaken the 
sense of interest felt in this House and 
throughout the country with respect to the 
condition of that army. It would be a 
vain attempt, and not only vain, but doing 
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violence to the nature of every one who has 
the feelings of a man. It is, in truth, the 
absorbing question of the time. My hon. 
Friend the Member for North Northamp- 
tonshire (Mr. Stafford) is right when he 
says, not only that England cares for the 
army, but that she may now almost be 
said to care for little else. And I, for my 
part, will offer no resistance, and will in- 
terpose no impediment to any measure 
whatever that can be shown that will con- 
tribute one jot or tittle to benefit that 
army. What, then, is the state of this 
army? Here we must recollect that it is 
our duty to endeavour to put a check on 
feeling, and to come to a very different 
affair—namely, an appreciation of the real 
state of the case. Of course, it will appear 
to all that the evidence which the public 
journals render us is, on the whole, and 
from necessity, far from being complete in 
its character. It must and does proceed 
mainly from those who have suffered those 
evils of which I do not now inquire what 
portion were unavoidable, or what portion 
could have been avoided. There are some 
of the difficulties of the army with respect 
to which we may venture to hope that 
they are now in course of diminution; for 
instance, if I take some points in connec- 
tion with those accounts that at the pre- 
sent moment the public have been made 
acquainted with in the most authentic 
form, I find that large portions of warm 
clothing have been issued, and that the 
troops are now in possession of these com- 
forts. I do not know if there are any 
individual exceptions, but I make no doubt 
of Lord Raglan’s general accuracy. The 
huts have begun to be taken up to the 
encampment and to be issued to the men. 
The sickness which prevailed to so fearful 
an extent, according to the latest accounts 
which the military authorities gave me to- 
day, has begun to show a slight diminution. 
I may also mention that, out of ten vessels 
which sailed from this country with the 
stores and men necessary for the construc- 
tion of the railway, by this time nearly the 
whole have arrived; and I believe it was 
the estimate of the intelligent and publiec- 
spirited men who were entrusted with the 
construction of the railway, that within 
about three weeks of the time of fully 
commencing it that railway would be com- 
pleted. What, however, is more material ° 
to the present state of facts is, perhaps, 
this—that an arrangement, which has long 
been the object of desire in both the allied 
camps, has at length, by the efforts of the 
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generals, been completed, and General 
Canrobert has been able to place at the 
disposal of Lord Raglan—or rather has 
been able to apply to the discharge of 
duties for which Lord Raglan has hitherto 
provided—such a force of French as to 
diminish by 1,600 men the number of 
English permanently in the trenches. Of 
course I need not acquaint the House that 
the number of 1,600 men by no means 
represents the amount of relief; but my 
meaning is, the number permanently in the 
trenches: and I apprehend I am not wrong 
in stating that, so far as the labours of the 
siege are concerned, that arrangement is 
equivalent to an addition of from 4,000 to 
5,000 healthy and well-ordered troops on 
the spot to the British army, in reference 
to the works which it had to undertake. 
I hope the House will think that I have 
not stated ‘hese things as cancelling the 
ease which is before us—that I have not 
infused into the statement of them a tine- 
ture of exaggeration. My sole object is, 
that the facts shall be placed clearly before 
the House, and an impartial judgment 
passed upon them. Now, with respect to 
the number of the army, that is a ques- 
tion to which, I think, it is desirable to 
refer, because, undoubtedly, either the 
statement which goes abroad among the 
public, or, at any rate, the mode of making 
that statement, is fallacious; so that cala- 
mities, in themselves great and serious, are 
magnified far beyond their just proportions. 
For example, it is said that 54,000 men 
have been sent to the East, and that 
12,000 bayonets is the whole force we 
have there at our disposal. This, of 
course, is a matter of fact. I do not 
speak of the army before Sebastopol as if 
it consisted of men fresh from our climate, 
having undergone no pressure of fatigue, 
but I speak of the number of those, in- 
cluding the auxiliary marine force and the 
naval brigade, engaged in military duties 
before Sebastopol, excluding the whole of 
those who, whether at Balaklava or else- 
where, are on the sick list. Now, Sir, the 
number of those engaged in military duties 
before Sebastopol, according to the latest 
returns, must somewhat exceed 30,000. I 
do not pretend to give the precise figure, 
because | have not the precise returns for 
the naval brigade, or for the marines, but 
that is an affair which cannot exceed 300 
or 500 one way or the other. 28,300 men 
under arms, or in active service of one 
kind or another, were the force before Se- 
bastopol at the latest moment of which we 
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have the returns, and to that must be 
added, on account of the auxiliary naval 
force, about 3,000 or 4,000 men. I have 
spoken of the statement that the army 
consists of only 12,000 men, and that 
statement goes abroad, and is received as 
gospel by well-intentioned members of the 
community. Indeed, it was my lot yester- 
day morning to hear it preached as gospel 
before a large congregation. A most 
meritorious clergyman, addressing one of 
the most intelligent flocks in London, 
stated that the army sent out to the East 
was, at present, represented by far less 
than one-third of its numbers before Se- 
bastopol. I hope, however, we are not 
driven to that melancholy and miserable 
conclusion, that our army of 1854 is gone, 
and that we have nothing to do but to 
consider of the formation of an army of 
1855. There have been many calamities, 
there have been many faults, there have 
been many great and glorious actions at- 
tended with loss; in some instances the 
hand of Providence has descended in a 
manner which could not be foreseen. 
There has been delay of our best hopes— 
agony has been brought to our tenderest 
feelings, but we are not driven to the con- 
clusion that the army which left these 
shores, the finest ever despatched from 
England, is numbered among the things 
which are past. Now, Sir, though I have 
said that I do not intend to attempt to get 
quit of the case in that manner (although 
those things I have stated are strictly 
true), 1 believe much remains behind, and 
there is still one other subject to which I 
must venture to advert. Persons in this 
country, necessarily ignorant of military 
matters, are in the habit of giving their 
judgment of them in a great degree by 
comparison. It is common to revert to the 
state of the French camp and the French 
organisation, and to draw inferences highly 
unfavourable to those engaged iu the con- 
duct of our own; and, Sir, so far from 
endeavouring to detract from what is stated 
to the advantage of the French as to their 
organisation, I rejoice to have this oppor- 
tunity of bearing testimony to the high 
state of military art and science, and 
those best parts which relate to the care of 
the soldier, displayed by our gallant neigh- 
bours and allies. But I wish to point out 
to the House the necessary imperfection as 
to the means of informatiun. It is natural 
—I do not complain, and I do not think 
any one will complain, not even those who 
suffer by them—that these comparisons 
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should be drawn. I only suppose a case 
of possibility. If it were only to happen 
that, in any material points, the organisa- 


tion or arrangements of the British army | 


should be superior to the French, you 
would not think it justifiable in us to make 


that statement. You would say, on the’ 
contrary, they were matters on which we_ 


ought not to enter. But I will not press 
it further, and I only press it as a reason 
for suspension of judgment, and caution 


and circumspection in considering a matter | 


of this kind. But, after all this, the case 
is a case which absorbs your attention, 
and, after every effort you can use, every 
assistance you can render the Government, 
and whatever sacrifice you may choose to 
make, with a view of improving the state 
of the army. 
justice of the picture which has been 
drawn by my noble Friend the Member 


fur the City of London. I admit, though , 
I trust improvement has begun, and al- | 
though it is clear the great weight of ex- | 


cess of labour is now materially lightened, 


there is much in the general arrangements | 
of the government of that army which 
calls for amendment. I agree that, in| 
some important particulars, it is sodefective 


—whether from fault or necessity —so defec- 
tive, that the accounts received are--I will | 
use the language of my noble Friend —they | 
are horrible, they are heart-rending. If; 
that be a fair outline of the state of the 
army, we come to the question, what is the | 
cause of that state? And the first duty I | 


apprehend you have to perform is to en- | 
deavour to make some separation between | 
the inevitable incidents of war, and espe- | 


cially of an arduous and difficult enterprise 
in war, and the faults and miseries which 
human care might have avoided. As far 
as those causes are unavoidable, [ am not 


here to discuss them; but I must plainly | 


say, there are some Gentlemen who do not 
take a just estimate of the unavoidable 
causes of misery in our army. 
right hon. Member for Oxfordshire (Mr. 
Henley) says the matter of providing for 


an army 3,000 miles off is a matter of no | 


difficulty at all; that nothing but the self- 
sufficiency of some Members of the Go- 
vernment prevented their seeking advice 


in the proper quarters ; and that, if that , 


advice had been sought and the proper | 
measures taken, every man would have, 
had his breakfast table regularly served in 
the Crimea—I almost thought he was go- | 
ing to say with The Times newspaper | 
served along with it, such was the idea | 


I accede and agree to the | 


Why, the , 
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which the right hon. Gentleman appeared to 
have of the facility of this operation. In 
| that respect I think the right hon. Gentle- 
man has not taken a true or fair measure 
of the case. But now let us ask the ques- 
tion, which of these causes have been 
avoidable? The right hon. Gentleman 
made another observation for which I 
mean to tax him. [Zaughter.] I used 
the word ‘‘tax”’ unconsciously. I hope 
it will be understood I mean _no- 
thing of a personal character in it. 
But the right hon. Gentleman made an- 
|other observation, for which I shall take 
| bien to task. The right hon. Gentleman 
; seemed to be under the belief that due 
supplies have been withheld from this 
army, and that the army has been, what 
is called, starved from motives of economy. 
[ Mr. Hevywey intimated dissent. ] Well, I 
am glad that is not the opinion of the right 
hon. Gentleman. It is an opinion, how- 
ever, which I have heard on more than one 
oecasion stated in this House. It may be 
' very unfashionable and unpopular to refer 
to the word ‘‘economy”’ at all ; but, at the 
same time, if it be the duty of no other 
man, it is my duty, and no period can, in 
/ my opinion, be unfitting to declare that to 
| the best of their power the Government of 
the country, and the representatives of the 
people in this country, should respect and 
| study economy. But, so far from suppos- 
| ing that economy has been the cause of 
those miseries, I am afraid we are rather 
| open to the charge that, in our endeavour 
to mitigate them, we have been driven into 
profusion. At any rate, I hope the House 
will be content to suspend its judgment on 
that part of the case until we come to the 
time when I, or some worthier person, will 
_have to submit proposals connected with 
the financial arrangements of the coming 
year, and, in so doing, to present with 
them an account of the transactions of the 
past one. I am bound to enter my protest 
likewise on behalf of economy with respect 
| to another matter. I do not believe that 
‘it is the parsimony of Parliament which 
has rendered our military establishments 
liable, so far as they are liable, to the 
charge of ineffectiveness. I am not pre- 
pared to admit that a sum of 14,000,000/. 
annually, which is about the average sum 
| which has been bestowed during the peace, 
is not sufficient to provide this country: 
| with the necessar y means of defence. It 
| may be true that, in certain instances, you 
| have had ill-judged parsimony, but, if it 
' ~ . venture to say it is easy to find’ 
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other instances in which the fault has not 
been that of parsimony, but of a very dif- 
ferent kind. And I frankly own I should 
do injustice to the people of England and 
to the House of Commons, if I allowed it 
to be supposed either that the people were 
unwilling to bear the necessary burdens, 
or that the generosity of Parliament has 
failed in providing those supplies which 
should be adequate for the country’s de- 
fence. So much for economy. I will not 
dwell on that subject further, because I 
know you do not mean to lay the principal 
part of the burden on that ground. The 
hon. Baronet who has just sat down takes 
to task the policy of Government, and this 
he does on the authority of a young gen- 
tleman who is an officer in the army, and 
who, writing his opinions home, is quoted 
by the hon. Baronet as an authority, in 
deference to which he calls on you to pro- 
nounce what should and should not have 
been done. The hon. Baronet says it was 
monstrous to go to Sebastopol, because we 
ought to have known that the climate of the 
Crimea was so pestilential it was certain 
ruin to any army which went there. Now, 
Sir, I join issue with the hon. Baronet, and 
teil him that he was misinformed. The 
hon. Baronet refers us to M*‘Culloch’s 
Geographical Dictionary. I am not so 
deeply read in the articles of that useful 
work, but I cannot help believing that, in 
the summary of information it affords, it 
states that the climate of the Crimea is 
totally different in different parts of the 
Crimea, and that on the southern line of 
the Crimea, where Sebastopol is to be 
found, there is nothing in the climate 
which ought to prevent its becoming the 
scene of military operations. But the real 
truth is this—you cannot carry an army 
into those countries without risk to health. 
Not the climate alone, but all the incidents 
of military life added to the climate, must 
be reckoned among the causes of ill health 
tothe army. Then the hon. Baronet says, 
»» Why spare Odessa?’’ Are you going to 
condemn the Government by vote to-night 
because they spared Odessa? Suppose 
you are so indignant at the Government 
for sparing Odessa that you vote against it 
to-night, and find at a subsequent period 
that the Government took the opportunity 
of having the matter of the destruction of 
Odessa fully considered by the commanders 
on the spot, and that these commanders 
gave them the advice upon which the Go- 
vernment acted—I ask what would be the 
. position of those who had passed judgment 
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on the Government for sparing Odessa ? 
The hon. Baronet says we ought to have 
taken Odessa, which was open to us, and 
would have been very comfortable quarters 
to our troops; but he forgot to tell us that 
Odessa is an open town containing 140,000 
people, perfectly accessible to Russian 
forces on all sides, and with 300,000 or 
400,000 men within easy reach of it. 
What, therefore, would have been the con- 
dition of the British army if they had 
taken the advice of the hon. Baronet and 
gone into those comfortable quarters ? 
Then, says the hon. Baronet, you sent to 
buy mules in Spain and Egypt—why did 
you not buy baggage animals at Gallipoli? 
This is different from the complaint of the 
hon. Member for Aylesbury (Mr. Layard). 
The hon. Baronet, who is the great ora- 
tor of his party, having devoted much 
time and mind to inform himself with re- 
spect to facts, recommends as a great mart 
Gallipoli—which is no place of traffic, but 
a small village situated on a narrow strip 
of land—and contends that we should have 
trusted to Gallipoli for mules, and not have 
trusted to Spain and Egypt. But how 
does this agree with the other and much 
more rational charge of the hon. Member 
for Aylesbury, who says that we did not 
send anywhere for mules—that we had no 
mules or horses, not only in the Crimea, 
but even at Varna? J] leave these two 
champions to join issue and try the quar- 
rel between themselves. But I must take 
issue here, in the first instance, with the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Ay!es- 
bury. He stated the other night, not only 
that we had no transport animals when we 
landed in the Crimea, because after all 
that was not at the moment so very sur- 
prising a matter, but that we had no means 
of transport at Varna. And yet I have to 
acquaint the hon. Gentleman that we had 
5,000 horses and mules at that period at 
Varna for the purposes of transport. But, 
said the hon. Gentleman, those horses at 
Varna were the horses of the officers, who 
were forced to take out with them three or 
four horses, although many of them could ill 
afford the expense. What, however, has 
the hon. Baronet (Sir E. B. Lytton) to- 
night said? He has asked, ‘Is it true 
that you carried out three horses for the 
correspondent of the Times, whereas you 
have not allowed the officers to send out 
more than one? ”’ From one side of the 
House we are charged with compelling the 
officers to send three or four horses to the 
East; and from the other side we are 
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charged with only allowing them to send 
one. But, be that as it may, I beg to 
state to the House, upon good authority, 
that there were means of transport to the 
amount of 5,000 animals at Varna at the 
period of the expedition to the Crimea. 
With respect, then, to the military criti- 
cisms of the hon. Baronet, I think I may 
venture here to leave them. But, though 
these may be his specific grounds for sup- 
porting the motion, they may not be the 
grounds on which the votes of other hon. 
Members may rest, or on which their 
opinions as to the true causes of the evils 
which exist in the Crimea may be formed. 
Now, Sir, it may be convenient to say a 
few words first of all with regard to my 
nuble Friend who is supposed to be more 
especially responsible for the conducting of 
the war, and to be specifically pointed at 
by the Motion, as Secretary of State for 
the War Department ; secondly, with re- 
gard to the administration of that depart- 
ment ; and then also with respect to the 
administration of the army in the Crimea. 
Now, as regards the second point—namely, 
the administration of the War Department 
—it is admitted on all hands to be de- 
fective. But it is not admitted, in the 
first place, that nothing has been done to 
cure those defects, or that, on the other 
hand, they are such defects as are de- 
serving the censure of this House. Your 


sent an army to the East unprovided with 
necessaries, we have sent it supplied with 
ample necessaries of every description. I 
will not enter into a statement of details, 
but I will refer the House to the fair and 
candid statement with which the bon. and 
learned Member for Sheffield opened this 
debate, when he said— 

“You have sent an army to the East in num 
bers and efficiency such as never before left these 
shores ; an army likewise unequalled in its equip- 
ments ; but that army is perishing for want of 
food, while upon the shores of the’ port of Bala- 
klava there are rotting stores of every possible 
description sufficient to provide for the wants of 
two such armies.” 

I believe I have given the substance of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman’s statement 
correctly. Now, although the statement 
of the hon, and learned Gentleman may, 
perhaps, in some points be beyond, yet 
upon the whole, it is not very far from the 
truth. Surely, then, this is an answer as 
far as regards the charge that our army 
has been sent from England unprovided 
with necessaries. It is an answer to the 
charge that your military department here 
has failed to supply that army with all the 
necessaries it required. Nor is it true to 
say that nothing has been done to improve 
\the War Department. On the contrary, 
| measures were taken by my right hon. 
Friend the First Lord of the Admiralty, to 
re-organise the Board of Transport, and by 





War Department may be in a very imper- | my noble Friend the Secretary of War to 
fect state as compared with the similar | organise transport corps separate from the 
department of France, which has had a} Commissariat. It may be said, as has 
standing army of from 60,000 to 80,000 | been stated by the right hon. Baronet the 
men engaged in war for the last twenty- | Member for Portsmouth (Sir F. Baring), that 
five years in Algeria; but I believe it is| the Commissariat has only recently been 
the opinion of competent men that the' transferred to the Secretary of State for 
present state and the performances of your} War. That may be true; but from the 
War Department are in no degree inferior | time of the commencement of this war the 
to what they were at the close of the last | direction of the Commissariat has been in 
war. [‘ Oh, oh!”] I hear murmurs, as! the hands of the Secretary at War. All 
if it was thought that the department and | these things have been done, and at the 
its operrations ought to be improved since | time they were adopted they were consi- 
the close of the last war. Theoretically, | dered to be the best measures that could 
no doubt it ought to be; but surely it is then be devised. Since then the principle of 
something to have lost practice during a concentration has been practically carried 
forty years’ peace. But the right hon. | into effect. For some time past the heads 


Gentleman the Member for Oxfordshire | 


(Mr. Henley) says, ‘* You have sent an 
army to the East, and you have sent it 
unprovided with necessaries.’’ That is his 


charge ; and it is a very intelligible one ; | 


and if there were any grain of truth in it, 
then you may vote whatever vote of cen- 


of the different Boards have met—in- 
formally till lately, and now they meet 
more formally—for the purpose of giving 
to the military department of the State as 
much of unity in its operations as its va- | 
rious functions are capable of. Well, so 
| much for the military department. But I 


sure you please upon us. But I beg leave! must point out to the House that if the 
to join issue with the right hon. Gentle-! present heads of the military department 
man, and to say that, instead of our having are to be selected for objects of censure, it 
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will be well to consider upon whom that 
will recoil. Within the last three years 
the Government of the noble Lord the 
Member for the City of London first pro- 
posed a Bill for raising the militia. That 
Bill was taken up in a modified form 
by the Government of the Earl of Derby, 
much to its credit, and passed this House. 
From the time that Lord Hardinge has 
been the Commander in Chief, much has 
been done towards the improvement of that 
arm. Is the Minié rifle nothing? Is the 
improvement of the Minié rifle nothing ? 
It is due to Lord Hardinge’s administra- 
tion that every measure for the purpose of 
promoting the re-arming of the army has 
been taken. That most important weapon, 
the Minié rifle, was first introduced in 
1851, and its improvement was effected in 
1853. By it the weapon is reduced three 
pounds in weight, while it is in every respect 
superior to the old musket of the British 
army. It is a weapon capable of the most 


astonishing execution, as was very remark- 
ably demonstrated at the battle of Inkerman, 
where it inflicted the greatest slaughter 
which had been known for many years. That 
was, as my right hon. Friend the Secretary 
at War has justly called it, ‘‘ the soldiers’ 


battle,’”’ but it would not have been fought 
in the way it was if it had not been for 
your War Administration, first of all, em- 
ploying that effective weapon, and thereby 
changing altogether the character of your 
infantry, and converting them from mere 
machines, who fired without thinking or 
looking, into good and effective marksmen, 
as the hosts of Russia soon found. Since 
that time, also, your field artillery has 
been all but created afresh. In 1852 you 
had no field artillery. You had no guns 
or gun-carriages at that time fit for the 
service. But is that all? Was it not an 
indication of improvement when the Bri- 
tish corps were collected the year before 
last at Chobham, with a view and an en- 
deavour to combine them into one army ? 
And when that plan was found to work so 
satisfactorily, was it no mark of improve- 
ment that it was determined to follow it up 
during the last and the present year ? 
Government, I have the gratification of 
saying, have been so successful as to pro- 
cure, in a convenient situation, a large 
piece of ground, with a view of establish- 
ing a@ permanent encampment, and en- 
abling you to make a better and more 
effective use of your army than you have 
hitherto done when you employed them so 
much for purposes of police regulations 
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both at home and abroad. But if you in- 
tend to censure your military department 
of the Government, you must perceive that 
that censure will fall upon the members 
of several successive Governments of this 
country, as well as on the Parliaments whose 
confidence they possessed. But I know it is 
not intended to cast censure upon the de- 
partment, but it is upon the Secretary for 
War that you intend to discharge your ire. 
Now, there are states of opinion with which 
it is in vain to contend. There are duties 
which it is beyond the power of man satis- 
factorily to discharge. I confess, it is my 
own belief that the duties of all the de- 
partments in this country are of such a 
nature that no man ean discharge them 
without being sensible that much fault may 
justly be found with the manner of his 
discharging them. I have not the least 
doubt that this truth applies to my noble 
Friend the Secretary of State for War. 
[ am far from saying that my noble Friend 
enjoys such an exemption from all the in- 
firmities of human nature, that he is able 
to devise everything wisely, and do every- 
thing in the right manner, and at the 
right time. Bat if you think that my 
noble Friend has not devoted himself with 
assiduity and attention to the duties of his 
office, then I tell you, you are mistaken. 
You may pass a vote of censure on my 
noble Friend; you (the Opposition) may 
shelter yourselves behind this vote for a 
Select Committee to make your attack 
upon him and upon the Government, but I 
venture to tell you that you know not the 
true character of my noble Friend, and 
that every man who gives his vote against 
him this night, though he may swell the 
majority against and succeed in throwing 
obloquy upon my noble Friend, will find, 
before twelve months have passed away, 
and when the true state of the facts shall 
be declared, there will be among the just 
and generous minds of the people of Eng- 
land a reaction in his favour. But now, 
what are the grounds of this Motion? You 
are going to condemn my noble Friend on 
account of the condition of the army in the 
Crimea. I believe that is the statement. 
You have an impression that there were no 
roads, no clothing, no houses, but little 
food, a want of ammunition, and dreadful 
confusion at Balaklava; and, I must not 
forget to add, that it is your opinion also 
that the hospitals are most defective. Now, 
I must beseech the House to reflect how 
long these complaints have been rife in 
this country. I think, if you go back, it 
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was in the middle of the month of Decem- 
ber that they were first heard of, [‘‘ No, 
no!’’] Why, Parliament met in the mid- 
dle of that month, and the then state of 
the army was fully discussed in this House. 
The House heard the statement of my 
right hon, Friend the Secretary at War. 
They believed that statement, and I be- 
lieve they were justified in giving their 
credence to it. Complaints there were at 
that time, and complaints there ever must 
be, both in the Army and the Navy. But I 
think you will agree with me that it was 
not the duty of my noble Friend the Duke 
of Newcastle, in the case of every com- 
plaint, to write to Lord Raglan, who was 
engaged in such gigantic duties, and hav- 
ing on his mind matters of such vast re- 
sponsibility, and call upon him to put the 
matter right, as if he were some officer of a 
department at Somerset House. The duty 
of my noble Friend was to give credit to 
such complaints, and when they assumed 
the character of some general neglect, 
arising, in all probability, from want of 
energy or prudence on the part of some 
one in office, then was the only time for 
my noble Friend to entertain such com- 
plaints. Well, a discussion on the state 


of the army took place in this House on 
the 12th of December, when my right 
hon. Friend stated the condition of that 
army, and the House in general was satis- 


fied. Since that time these complaints 
have become more rife, and, I am sorry to 
say, redundant. Now, what was the duty 
of my noble Friend under those circum- 
stances? What was the utinost he could 
do? Was he to recail Lord Raglan ? 
[‘* Hear, hear!’’] Well, I hear a solitary 
cheer; but I apprehend that it does not 
indicate the real sense of the House. Lord 
Raglan either deserves your confidence or 
he does not; but if he is to have your 
confidence it is necessary that he should 
have it whole and entire. It is impossible 
for any man to discharge the duties in- 
cumbent upon Lord Raglan—such duties 
as have rarely been combined in the hands 
of any individual—unless he has the full 
confidence and the full support of the 
Government and of the Parliament at 
home. Is the choice of Lord Raglan to 
be blamed? Did the Government err in 
that choice? Did the incompetent Minis- 
ter at War, as he has been termed, did my 
noble Friend the Duke of Newcastle show 
his incompetency in that choice? Why, 
it was approved by the universal voice of 
the country. Were the events which fol- 
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lowed that appointment of a nature to 
shake the confidence which the Govern- 
ment reposed in Lord Raglan? On the 
contrary, you have voted him your unani- 
mous thanks — not only your unanimous 
but your enthusiastic thanks—for his bril- 
liant services in the field. Her Majesty 
has conferred upon him the highest mili- 
tary honours which it was in her power 
to bestow. I know this also, that besides 
the difficulties which a general in the field 
has to encounter, Lord Raglan has had 
the further duty—not less essential—to 
perform, over and above the ordinary duties 
of a soldier, of giving life and practical 
vigour to that alliance between England 
and France, of which it is all very well for 
us to speak in this House—for, so far as 
we are concerned, it is a matter very easy 
to deal with—but it has been upon Lord 
Raglan practically that the task of suc- 
cessfully maintaining that alliance has 
fallen. I believe there cannot be two 
opinions as to the way in which Lord 
Raglan has maintained that alliance. I 
believe it has been—indeed I know he has 
said it has been—almost the great object 
of his mind to maintain and to confirm 
that alliance, and not to confirm it in its 
form only, but to animate it with the warm 
spirit of generous affection and attachment. 
Well, I think there cannot be two opinions 
as to the manner in which Lord Raglan 
has discharged that part of his duty. 
Then I suppose you would not have re- 
called Lord Raglan when complaints ap- 
peared in the newspapers, or when an 
article appeared, written by some editor, 
stating that he should have been recalled. 
What, then, would you have done? Be- 
cause the practical question before us turns 
to a great extent upon this point. I want 
to know whether, when these complaints 
became rife, you would have recalled the 
subordinate officers of Lord Raglan? 
Would you have recalled the heads of the 
Medical department, of the Commissariat, 
of the Quartermaster-general’s, or of the 
Adjutant-general’s department? I name 
these departments because they include 
the principal persons engaged in the ad- 
ministration of the Army. I fully admit 
that facts have been made known to the 
Government, especially since the beginning 
of December, of such a character as it 
was impossible for them to overlook. I- 
think, however, that it was not their duty 
to recall Lord Raglan’s subordinate officers 
without communicating with him on the 
subject. The confidence which the Go- 
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vernment reposed in him made it their 
duty—their absolute duty—in point of 
common justice and decency, to ask him 
to investigate these charges. It was their 
duty to apply to him—to remind him of 
the powers lodged in his hands—to let him 
inquire into these complaints, and then act 
accordingly. I venture to say that that is 
the course which my noble Friend the Mi- 
nister for War has pursued. He has re- 
ceived from Lord Raglan statements in 
answer to the representations which were 
made in the month of December, and mea- 
sures have been taken which he trusts will 
lead to a great improvement in the condi- 
tion of the army. Some hon. Gentleman 
has said—I think it was the hon. Baronet 
who preceded me—that it is not our duty 
to cure evils, but to prevent them. It is 
our duty, he says, to prevent evils in an 
army. I admit that it is our duty, to the 
best of our power, to do so; but the hon. 
Baronet has not shown that these evils 
could have been prevented by anything 
that depended upon my noble Friend the 
Minister fur War, or upon Her Majesty's 
Government. I apprehend that the state 
of the case is this: —The officers of Lord 
Raglan are responsible to him; Lord Rag- 


lan is responsible to the Government; the 
Government is responsible to the House of 


Commons. You may say, “It takes a 
long time to follow out this responsibility, 
and in the meanwhile the mischief is going 
on.” That is perfectly true, but the 
question is, can you find a shorter way to 
a remedy? That is the whole question. 
The Government could not find a shorter 
way to a remedy by recalling Lord Raglan, 
and if they had done so the country would 
have cried out upon them. The Govern- 
ment could not have found a shorter way 
to a remedy by recalling the officers of 
Lord Raglan without previous communi- 
eation with him, and without affording 
him an opportunity of making a fair state- 
ment of the facts. They could not have 
pursued either of these courses; and are 
you to determine whether you will dismiss 
the Government or not, before they have 
had the opportunity of bringing these 
grave matters to issue in the only way 
open to them in reason and justice? You 
may say this is a slow process. [Sir E. 
B. Lytton: The speech is a slow process. ] 
The hon, Baronet says the speech is a slow 
process, and I admit it is so, but the mat- 
ter is an important one. I know that the 
hon. Baronet, when he speaks, is remark- 
able for conciseness, but all men have not 
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the same talent; and I beg to assure the 
hon. Baronet that my object is to put the 
point as well as I can, and as shortly as I 
can, to the House. You say you wish to 
shorten the process by the course you are 
about to take, and I want to know what 
you really mean by the inquiry which you 
contemplate. It has been said, that this 
is a question of confidence, or no-confi- 
dence, in the Government. My answer to 
that is, that the House of Commons is not 
called upon to vote confidence in the Go- 
vernment at the present moment. When 
the Government produces its measures to 
the House, then, no doubt, it calls upon 
the House, either directly or indirectly, 
for a vote of confidence ; but, at present, 
the question is not whether you shall adopt 
a vote of confidence or not, but whether 
you shall pass a vote of censure or not. 
That distinction between the two measures 
is a plain one, and it happens to have been 
brought out in a very marked manner at 
one period in the history of this country. 
During the existence of the Shelburne Ad- 
ministration, a question arose whether an 
union should be formed with Lord North 
or with Mr. Fox, the party of Lord North 
and that of Mr. Fox constituting the Oppo- 
sition of the day. I find in the Memoirs 
and Correspondence of Mr. Fox this pas- 
sage— 

“The preliminaries of peace had been signed, 
and were laid before Parliament on the 27th of 
January, 1783. The terms were not, in general, 
approved of, and the Ministers thought a vote of 
approbation by Parliament absolutely necessary 
for their continuance in office. Lord North de- 
clared that he would oppose any vote of censure, 
but that he could not concur in a vote of approba- 
tion, ‘If they come for an address,’ said he, 
‘they make us judges, and they must make out 
their case.’” 


Lord North declined to support the Address 
which the Government wanted, though he 
would not support a vote of eensure, and 
in consequence of his declining to support 
the Address he lost the alliance of the 
Ministers, and was induced to attempt to 
form a coalition with Mr. Fox. Now, this 
is the question at the present time. The 
Motion now before the House is a dis- 
guised vote of censure. In saying so, 1 
mean no disrespect to the hon. and learned 
Member by whom it was proposed, for I 
am quite sure there is no man in this 
House less capable of adopting deliberately 
a disguised mode of action than the hon. 
and learned Gentleman; but I mean that, 
though the Motion purports to contemplate 
inquiry, it is in fact a vote of censure upon 
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the Government. We have been told that 
it is a technical objection to say that this 
is a proceeding without a precedent. It is 
proposed to commit to a Select Committee 
of this House the duty of examining into 
the state of the army in the Crimea, and 
into the conduct of the War Department 
at home, and the right hon. Member for 
Midhurst (Mr. Walpole) quoted what he 
called a precedent for this proceeding in 
the ease of the Walcheren expedition. 
Now, I must confess that I think I never 
heard a more unhappy comparison. The 
right hon. Gentleman admitted that there 
were some points of difference. I declare 
that, as to points of resemblance, I do not 
think there is more than one, which was 
not referred to by the right hon. Member 
for Midhurst — namely, that curiously 
enough the Motion for the Walcheren 
Inquiry and the Motion now before the 
House were both brought forward on the 
26th of January. With regard to the 
Motions themselves, my right hon. Friend 
could scarcely have been serious when he 
said that the Walcheren Inquiry was a 
precedent for this, for they differ in the 
most essential respects. I will mention 
one of those points of difference. The 


Walcheren Inquiry was an inquiry into an 
expedition which we had undertaken single- 
handed; the people you had to examine 
were your own people; the measure was 
your own measure; the failure was your 


own failure. Now, is this a singlehanded 
expedition—can this be a singlehanded 
inquiry? If my right hon. Friend in- 
quires—and I do not envy him his task 
if he is a Member of the Committee—into 
the conduct of the War Department, in 
connection with the expedition, and into 
the state of the army in the Crimea, I 
want to know whether he will be able so 
to shape his inquiry that he will have no 
evidence upon any question touching the 
conduct and the policy of the French na- 
tion? What will be the position of the 
right hon. Gentleman if he has to propose 
to this House that we should require the 
assistance of witnesses from over the water, 
in order to illustrate certain points in which 
the question is common to the two nations ? 
The policy of the expedition to Sebastopol 
is to be censured. We ought to have win- 
tered at our ease at Odessa. If the right 
hon. Gentleman wants to inquire into those 
points, it is plain that he must have French 
as well as English witnesses. But my 
right hon. Friend forgets this, which is 
the most vital distinction that can be 
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drawn between the two cases—that the 
inquiry into the Walcheren expedition was 
an inquiry after the fact. That was an 
inquiry within the legitimate scope and 
office of the House of Commons. The 
Ministers had adopted a course of action, 
you were dissatisfied with the results, and 
you placed the Ministers upon their trial. 
Your business is not to govern the country, 
but it is, if you think fit, to call to account 
those who do govern it. For such a pur- 
pose it is perfectly reasonable to inquire 
into a past expedition, but how does that 
apply to the present case? How can you 
inquire into the past of the Sebastopol ex- 
pedition without examining into the pre- 
sent and the future? How is it possible 
that you can conduct the inquiry with 
respect to what you may call the past, 
without —not damaging, but absolutely 
ruining, the present and the future? The 
real truth is this, that if this Motion be 
anything—if the inquiry into an actually 
proceeding operation be anything—it is a 
Motion that the House of Commons can- 
not pass without violating the laws which 
fix its place in the constitution, because, 
if the Motion means anything, it means 
taking the conduct of the expedition out 
of the hands of the Government. The 
Walcheren Inquiry was an investigation 
which was conducted by the House at the 
bar. The inquiry now proposed is to take 
place before a Select Committee upstairs. 
It seems to me that, when a Motion is 
made for a Committee of the whole House 
upon a great national question, what you 
mean to imply is, in a legitimate form, 
your want of confidence in an existing 
Administration, and any proceedings which 
you take in consequence of such a Motion 
you take with the whole weight and power 
of the House, in the face of day, and be- 
fore the country; but is it really to be 
supposed that the inquiry now proposed is 
to be entrusted to a Select Committee ? 
That is a part of the question that can 
hardly be limited. I think every man must 
be prepared to say ‘‘ Yes” or ‘‘ No”’ to 
that question. My right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Walpole, says that a Select Committee is to 
undertake this inquiry, but that is not the 
prevailing sentiment. The hon. Member for 
Aylesbury (Mr. Layard) says that it is per- 
fectly absurd to think of entrusting such 
an inquiry to a Select Committee. Then, . 
why does he vote for the Motion? Be- 
cause he thinks it will despatch the Go- 
vernment. The hon. Member for Ayles- 
bury, I must say, is not nice in the choice 
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hands and put on his sacrificial garments 
before he plunged the knife into the heart 


of his victim; but it seems to me that the | 
| take place ? 
The merits | 
i this question the opinion of Lord Por- 


hon. Gentleman doves not much care in 
what condition his hands are. 
of this Motion, in the view of that hon. 
Gentleman, is simply that it will despatch 
the Government. He does not recommend 
it-—he does not defend it—he abandons it; 
he condemns it; he says it is unwgrthy 
and ridiculous, and he is right. You can- 
not, I maintain, entrust your inquiry to a 
Select Committee. It is vain to say that 
there is no limitation of your powers writ- 
ten in your Journals. No doubt you may, 
if you please, decline to transact any busi- 
ness in this House. You may appoint a 
Select Committee to transact the business 
of the House, and you may take the votes 
of the Committee in lieu of your own. 
You may, if you please, split yourselves 
from your honoured functions, and de- 
volve them upon a few of your Members, 
but will that answer the purposes of those 
who seek to save the army? Will it an- 


swer the purposes of those who wish to 
maintain the dignity and honour of the 


country? Does the hon. Member for 
Aylesbury, a man of ability and honour, 
really think that the people of England 
will allow him to deal in this way with 
such questions as the present? Does he 
think the despatching of a Government, 
however he may dislike it, is a matter so 
simple that the people of England do not 
eare one pin how it is done, provided only 
the knife reaches the heart? If the hon. 
Gentleman thinks so he is totally mis- 
taken. We have been told, to-night, that 
if we rejected this Motion we should cause 
disappointment to the country. Then, if 
you are to cause pleasure by adopting 
this Motion of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Sheffield, I want to know what 
kind of pleasure it will be? It will be a 
pleasure dependent upon the belief that 
you are going to inquire into the existing 
state of things. The country will not un 
derstand your doctrine. that you are so 
short of means for attaining your ends, 
that, in order to despatch the Government 
you dislike, you are obliged to vote for 
a Motion you cannot defend. If the House 
of Commons say they will have an inquiry, 
depend upon it the country will believe 
you, but what you wish is that the country 
should not believe you. Now, if the coun- 
try dues believe you, and if the country 
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The priest of old, | 
when he was about to sacrifice, washed his | 
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would be disappointed by your rejecting 
this Motion, what, I ask, will be the dis- 
appointment of the country when they find, 
first that you have voted for inquiry, and 
then that you never meant that inquiry to 
Well, I really should ven- 
ture, with great respect, to submit upon 


chester, who moved the appointment of 


|the Walcheren Inquiry. What was the 
| language that he used ? 


He said— 


** T cannot consent to delegate the right of in- 
quiry on this occasion to any Select or Secret 
Committee, by whom the course of investigation 
might be misdirected, or its bounds limited,—be- 
fore whom, possibly, garbled extracts, called do- 
cuments, might be laid by Ministers themselves, 
in order to produce a partial discussion. But 
I will not expose the case to sucharisk. It is in 
a Committee of the whole House alone we can 
have a fair case, because, if necessary, we can ex- 
amine oral evidence at the bar.”—{1 Hansard, 
xv. 162.] 


Sir, I therefore submit to this House, if 
they think, as they may think, that the 
time has come when it is fit to put a pe- 
riod to the existence of the present Go- 
vernment, that they have no difficulty, and 
need make no difficulty, in the choice of 
legitimate means for effecting that pur- 
pose. The Government cannot continue a 
week in office without submitting to you 
proposals for measures which are required 
for the service of the country. Why, then, 
do you not meet them in the way in which 
the constitution points out? Can you give 
any example, in the whole of your history, 
of a time when the House of Commons 
has thought it worthy of itself to put a 
period to an Administration by means such 
as this—by means of a character so in- 
direct, and so tending to deceive and de- 
lude the country? Sir, I venture to say 
this in conclusion :—You may deprive us 
of the character of Ministers, but we re- 
main Members of Parliament, and, as 
Members of Parliament, we have a com- 
mon interest with you in the character and 
in the dignity of the House of Commons. 
Now, Sir, what is the foundation of that 
character and of that dignity? Your 
power is a gigantic power; but it is 
gigantie on account of the prudence—on 
account of the sense of justice and of pro- 
priety with which you are commonly con- 
tent to wield it. Rely upon it, the House 
of Commons, in this free country, can no 
more afford to disregard the rules which for- 
mer prudence has laid down, or stoop to the 
use of indirect means to delude the coun- 
try with promises which it does not mean 
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to fulfil, than can any other body, however 
inferior. It is as needful for the House of 
Commons as it is for anybody in this 
country—I would say that it is more need- 
ful for it—to remain within the limits 
which are marked out for its province, 
if it wish to continue on the proud emi- 
nence to which the labours of those who 
preceded you have raised it. If this Mo- 
tion be passed to-night, as it is quite possi- 
ble that it may, no doubt it will bring great 
relief to the Members of the Administra- 
tion, but it will impose upon you a cor- 
responding responsibility which you cannot 
get rid of. You may not feel it. I see 
here many who have had but a short ex- 
perience in this House, and who are called 
upon to vote on a great question without, 
perhaps, having the means of fully seeing 
all that it involves. For my own part, 
this I say—that I am sensible, whatever 
Government may arise out of the ashes of 
that which may be about to fall, that it 
will be the duty of every patriotic citizen 
to render to it every support which he 
conscientiously can give to it. Further, 
with respect to those who may vote for 
the Motion which is now, perhaps, about 
to pass, I venture also to say that it will 


be their duty—the duty of the men, the 
duty of the party, be they who they may 
—if they should be called upon to assist 
in filling the vacuum which they have gone 
to such lengths to create—I mean by sup- 
porting this Motion—not to shrink from 


that task. Whether they do so or not, 
however, I earnestly hope that the House, 
in the vote which it is about to give, will 
recollect its respect to the country, and 
will reflect on the mode of proceeding 
which it is about to adopt. For my part, 
I believe that mode of proceeding to be 
worse than useless so far as regards the 
army in the Crimea. Your inquiry will 
never take place as a real inquiry; or, if 
it did, it would lead to nothing but con- 
fusion and disturbance, increased disaster, 
shame at home, and weakness abroad; it 
would convey no consolation to those whom 
you seek to aid, but it would carry ma- 
lignant joy to the hearts of the enemies of 
England, and, for my part, I ever shall re- 
joice, if this Motion is to-night to be carried, 
that my own last words, as a Member of 
the Cabinet of the Earl of Aberdeen, had 
been words of solemn and earnest pro- 
test against a proceeding which has no 
foundation either in the constitution or 
in the practice of preceding Parliaments, 
which is useless and mischievous for the 
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purpose which it appears to contemplate, 
and which in my judgment is full of 
danger to the power, dignity, and use- 
fulness of the Commons of England. 
Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, after the re 
markable admissions which have been made 
in the course of this debate by Members of 
the Government, it is unnecessary for me 
to-night at all to indulge in that ‘slow’’ 
process which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has been re- 
minded of by an hon. Baronet, and to which 
he so good-humouredly alluded. Sir, this 
debate was commenced by an hon. and 
learned Gentleman to whom we always 
listen with attention and respect; and 
when he suddenly ceased from addressing 
us, remembering that he was an accom- 
plished orator, | almost at first supposed 
that it was an artifice of rhetoric when he 
merely moved the Resolution which he 
has now, Sir, placed in your hands; for 
if there ever were a Resolution upon a 
question of national interest submitted to 
the House of Commons which required 
no arguments to support, and no arts 
of oratory to enforce it and recommend it 
to the adoption of the House, it was, in 
my opinion, the Resolution which the hon. 
and learned Gentleman submitted to us on 
Friday last—because, before the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had risen, in pursuance 
of his notice, to bring that Resolution 
before our consideration, a noble Lord, 
who had been but within a few hours the 
chief Minister of the Crown in this House, 
had admitted the case of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman—had made a public 
declaration which, in my mind, rendered 
the step taken by the hon. and learned 
Member for Sheffield, not only justifiable, 
but necessary and inevitable; and it 
appeared to me impossible, after the ad- 
mission, or rather the declaration, of the 
noble Lord, that any Gentleman in this 
House could have found himself justified 
in opposing the Motion of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, This, therefore, brings 
me to the closing observations of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The right 
hon. Gentleman has taken the instance 
of the inquiry into the Walcheren expedi- 
tion, and has said to my right hon. Friend 
(Mr. Walpole), ** You have urged upon us 
what is a false resemblance between the 
present state of affairs and that which ex- - 
isted at the time of the investigation into 
Walcheren; and I will show you points of 
difference which you cannot contest.” I 
entirely agree with the Chancellor of the 
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Exchequer that there are points of dif- 
ference between the present case and that 
of the inquiry into the expedition to 
Walcheren. No Minister of the Crown, 
in the case of the Walcheren expedi- 
tion, had come forward and said that 
the state of affairs in his mind demanded 
inquiry—that, with all the advantages of 
official position and of his accumulated 
Parliamentary experience, there was in 
that state of affairs something inexplicable 
to him. Now, in the case of the Walcheren 
expedition, instead of the First Minister 
of the Crown in this House making such 
admissions, you had him urging the in- 
expediency of the course, and telling us 
that information was not required in many 
particulars, and that in others it was in- 
expedient and impolitic to give it. After 
all the arguments of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer upon this parallel between the 
present circumstances and those which at- 
tended the inquiry into Walcheren, let us for 
a moment remember what really are the cir- 
cumstances which we have to consider, and 
let us take that broad and common-sense 
view of them which the people of this coun- 
try have for some time adopted. You do not 
deny that a great army has perished in a dis- 
tant country to which it has been sent. The 
Chaneellor of the Exchequer says that the 
amount of our loss has been misrepresent- 
ed and exaggerated. He says that it was 
an army of 54,000 or 56,000 men, and 
that there are 30,000 still bearing arms, 
and that only 24,000 or 26,000 therefore 
have perished. Is not that then, I ask, a 
subject worthy of inquiry? But the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer at the same time 
dilates upon the contradictory accounts 
which exist upon the subject. Well, then, 
is there not some ground for inquiry, when 
it is a question whether 20,000 or 30,000 
British troops have disappeared, when the 
First Minister of the Crown in this House 
tells us, with the advantage of his official 
experience, that the causes of that loss are 
inexplicable to him, and when the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer tells us that the great- 
est misconceptions and misrepresentations 
exist upon the subject? I ask you, is not 
that a fair ground for inquiry into a subject 
so interesting to the people of this country ? 
But, says the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
still harping upon the instance of Walche- 
ren, would you justify yourselves in the 
present case by having recourse to means 
and measures which in that instance might 
have been justified because the transac- 
tions to which they referred were con- 


Mr. Disraeli 
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cluded? But the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has misconceived, or has for a 
moment forgotten, the nature of the Mo- 
tion of the hon. and learned Member for 
Sheffield. The Motion of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman is not to inquire into 
the conduct of the war; it is not a Motion 
which requires us to call before us French 
and English witnesses, the authorities of 
rival armies, persons connected with dif- 
ferent countries, and owning a different alle- 
giance. The Motion of the hon. and learn- 
ed Gentleman is to inquire into the condi- 
tion of the army before Sebastopol, and 
whether that condition has been occasioned 
by the mal-administration of the Govern- 
ment departments connected with the 
army. Now, Sir, that is a simple issue; 
but I doubt whether it is an issue which 
can be raised and investigated at the con- 
clusion of the war. Suppose that the 
present war were to last as long as the 
late war, could you at the end of twenty 
years pretend to inquire into the condition 
of the army ‘‘ now” before Sebastopol ? 
It might be a legitimate course io postpone 
to the conclusion of the struggle the dis- 
cussion of the principles and policy upon 
which it had been conducted; but the 
present question appears to me to be of an 
instant and urgent character, and which, 
if ever inquired into, can only be inquired 
into at this moment. Then the right hon. 
Gentleman dwells upon the inevitable cha- 
racter of an investigation of this kind by 
Parliament into the administration of those 
in office, and he says that it is a mockery 
whether before a Select Committee, or 
before a Committee of the whole House— 
the investigation is a mockery, because, 
he says, that carrying the Motion for 
inquiry is clearly a censure upon the Go- 
vernment. But that was not the opinion 
of Sir Samuel Romilly in the debate upon 
the Walcheren expedition—I quote a name, 
Sir, still remembered and respected by the 
Whig party—Sir Samuel Romilly meeting 
an objection of this kind, said— 

“If you lay down that doctrine, you may as 
well lay down the doctrine that a man is con- 
demned because he is put upon his trial.” 

Well, Sir, we have now before us the 
Motion of the hon. and learned Member 
for Sheffield, to which there appear to be, 
so far as I can collect the course of the 
debate, three main objections. The first 
objection is that of my hon. Friend the 
Member fur West Norfolk (Mr. Bentinck), 
that it is a censure upon the Commander of 
the forces in the Crimea. Now, Sir, if I 
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thought that by any ingenuity the language | Lord, late the First Minister of the Crown 
of the Motion could be construed into a, in this House, has quitted that Govern- 
censure upon the conduct of Lord Raglan, | ment; and he has quitted it with a happy 
or of any general officer in the Crimea, I | deseription of the feelings that prevailed 
should be the last man who would vote for among its Members, and of the cordiality 
it, or who would in any way sanction it; | which animated their councils. I do not 
but I cannot, I confess, in any way apply | think, therefore, that the Government will 
to it such an interpretation; and I declare, | resist this Motion on the ground that it is 
if I had written the Motion myself, enter- | a want of confidence in the Cabinet as it 
taining those feelings towards Lord Raglan | existed with the noble Lord the Member 
to which I have referred, that I could not for the City of London as a Member of it. 
have devised language which I should have | Well, then, is it a declaration of want of 
imagined would be less likely to be sup- | confidence in the Cabinet as it now exists? 
posed to convey the slightest imputation | But we are told almost from the Treasury 
against the noble Lord. The Motion re- | bench that whatever may be the effect of 
fers to the condition of the army, to its , this Motion—whether the Government win 
physical condition, in that country. It/or whether they lose—the event is to be 
wishes to inquire how far that condition, | followed by the abdication of all self- 
which we so much deplore, and which we | confidence on their own part. Do they, 
believe to be so calamitous, has been oc- | then, object to our voting a want of confi- 
easioned by the conduct of any department | dence in an Administration which tells us 
of the Government. How, therefore, ean | that the moment it is over, whatever may 
such an interpretation be placed upon it? | be the result of the Motion, they will con- 
Nor do I believe that it is one which | sider themselves as no longer worthy the 


can, for a moment, be entertained. The | 
second objection to this Motion is, that | 
it is of an unconstitutional and inconve- 
nient character. That I have already 
touched upon in adverting to the instance 


of the expedition to Walcheren, which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer has in- 


troduced to our notice to-night. I con- 
fess I do not think that any inconvenience 
would occur from the Committee of the 
Ilouse of Commons visiting the heights of 
Sebastopol. We have to consider whether 
there shall be an inquiry into a specific 
suhject—the condition of the army. Such 
an inquiry | believe to be perfectly consti- 
tutional, and, in my mind, it would not be 
inconvenient. But then, Sir, comes the 
third and main objection to the Motion 
of the hon. and learned Member for Shef- 
field, and that is, that it conveys, as the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer says, a cen- 
sure upon the Government, or, as a col- 
league of his who preceded him stated, 
it implies a want of confidence in the 
Administration. Now, Sir, let us en- 
deavour to understand what is meant by 
the want of confidence which this Motion 
is said to carry. I think we have a right 
to ask from the Government, who are 
resisting the Motion, on the ground that it 
implies a want of confidenee—I think we 
have a right to ask them this question—In 
what Government does it imply a want of 
confidence? Does it imply a want of con- 
fidence in the Administration which existed 
forty-eight hours ago? But the noble 





confidence of Parliament? Well, then, is 
the objection to this Motion that it implies 
a want of confidence in the Government 
that is to be? That is a question we have 
aright to ask. Hard has been the fate of 
the House of Commons of late years. It 
has often been called upon to vote con- 
fidence in men with whose principles it was 
unacquainted, but it never has yet been 
called upon to.vote confidence when it did 
not know either the principles or the men. 
Well, then, when we are asked to pass a 
vote of confidence in the Government, or to 
convey censure, the right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite who have addressed us have always 
argued this case as if the present Motion 
was an attack upon an individual Member 
of the Cabinet. The whole of this case has 
been argued by the Government as if this 
were a personal attack upon the Minister of 
War. Now, Sir, for my part, I beg to dis- 
claim, in language as clear as I can ex- 
press my meaning in, that I entirely pro- 
test against that Parliamentary conduct 
which signals out one Member of the Cabi- 
net, and, on the pretence of criticising the 
Administration of his department, visits him 
with a censure from which the other Mem- 
bers of the Cabinet—his colleagues—are 
to be exempted. I have had occasion, 
in other instances, to maintain these opi- 
nions, and I have ever acted upon them. . 
I have been asked myself—it was not an 
appeal made to me in confidence, and, 
therefore, though I will mention no names, 
I think I am not doing wrong in speaking 
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of it here—I have been asked, of course 
by Members of the party opposite, whe- 
ther I could support a vote of censure 
upon the Duke of Newcastle ? Now, there 
must be many who now hear me who must 


be cognisant of the truth of what I am | 
stating. This, I believe, was some time be- | 


fore the period to which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman has referred as the first inauspicious 


day when he heard the administration of | 
I 
| the noble Lord the Secretary of State 
opposite 


the War Department was in disfavour. 
say then I have been asked by hon. Gentle- 
men who sit on the other side whether I 
would support a vote of censure upon the 
Duke of Newcastle, and I have been as- 
sured by those hon. Gentlemen that such a 
Motion, if proposed, would be sure to be 
passed by a decisive majority. But I said, 
as I say now, that I never will, directly or 
indirectly, be a party to any Motion in this 
House, the object of which is to select one 
Member of the Cabinet, and make him the 
scapegoat of a policy for which the whole 
of his colleagues are equally responsible. 
Now, Sir, it is the fashion, in order to 
make this management of the case palat- 
able for those who are opposed to the Duke 
of Newcastle—it is the fashion to say, that 
this is a vote against the mal-administration 
of his office. Well, it is not for me to de- 
fend the Duke of Newcastle. We have 
had the character of the Duke of New- 
eastle painted by his colleagues, and I 
have no doubt their expressions are still 
fresh in the ear and memory of hon. Mem- 
bers. I do not subscribe to their justice. 
I only refer to them as coming from an 
authentic quarter, and which, therefore, 
must be supposed to draw a character 
which at least deserves attention. It is 
not merely the colleague who has quitted 
him who gives us an interpretation of his 
official shortcoming, but his yet remaining 
colleagues bear equal testimony in an ela- 


borate manner, that the Duke of Newcastle | 


is alike deficient in energy and in expe- 
rience. Well, Sir, it is not for me to dis- 
pute the judgment of a Minister made by 
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would not have carried on affairs equally 
unsatisfactorily. If we come to the ad- 
ministration of offices, so far as the con- 
duct of the war is concerned, the Duke of 
Newcastle is not the only Minister who, in 
the administration of his office, is, in my 
mind, entitled to the notice of Parliament. 
There is another Secretary of State, who, 
from the nature of his office, is much con- 
cerned in the administration of affairs with 
regard to the conduct of the war. It is 


(Viscount Palmerston), whose 
energy and experience, we are told, are 
our only compensation for the disasters we 
have experienced, and the calamities which 
the Duke of Neweastle has brought about. 
Sir, the noble Lord, from having the mi- 
litia entirely under his superintendence, 
exercises, of course, considerable influence 
over the conduct of the war. Now, what 
has been the administration of the noble 
Lord’s office 2 What has he:done? On 
the 6th of last February the noble Lord 
gave notice to this House that he should 
ask leave to bring in Bills for the esta- 
blishment of the Irish and Scotch militia. 
There was not the slightest resistance 
offered to measures so wise, so important, 
so urgent. Well, February passed, and 
the Bills were not introduced, though un- 
opposed. They were not introduced by a 
Cabinet which must at that moment have 
known that war, if not inevitable, was, at 
least, impending. February passed. March 
arrived. On the 28th of March war was 
declared. One would have supposed that 
Ministers who had declared war, who must 
have known that a militia was the only 
sure basis of a reserve in this country, 
would not for a moment longer have de- 
{layed the introduction of these important 
Bills respecting the Scotch and Irish mi- 
litia. But these Bills, promised in Februa- 





ary, promised in March—on the 28th of 
which month, as I said, war was declared. 
April passed, and these Bills were not in- 


| troduced. May passed away, June passed, . 


| 


his own colleagues; but, so far am I from and these Bills were not introduced, and 
wishing to argue this case, or to conduct not till after Midsummer did the noble 
this debate in any unfair spirit to the Duke | Lord the Home Secretary, who, we are 
of Newcastle, that I am bound to say that, | told, is the only man who can con- 
though I cannot but aseribe to the mal-| duct the war, introduced these two Bills 
administration of the affairs of his office | for the establishment of the Scotch and 
many of those disasters the existence of| Irish militia. The consequence was, we 
which no one can deny, and few can palliate| were at war; the regiments of the line 
—although I cannot but do this, yet lam) were taken from Ireland, the English 
bound to say, I am not at all certain that | militia was sent to garrison Ireland, and 
there was one other Member of the Cabi-/ this country was left quite undefended, 
net who, placed in the same situation,| while, at the same time, the means of 


Mr. Disraeli 
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supplying our resources were proportion- 
ately diminished. I should like to know, 
if the Duke of Newcastle had done this, 
whether his colleagues would not have been 
pretty sure to have blazoned it forth in his 
catalogue of misadventures and mal-ad- 
ministration? It happens, however, to be 
in the department of another Secretary of 
State, who, in the administration of his 
office, is such a paragon of Ministerial 
adroitness and ability that we are told he 
is the only man who can make up for the 
laches of his colleague. Sir, 1 say this 
with sincerity, and I believe in the spirit of 
constitutional justice. I will not doubt that 
the Duke of Newcastle was placed in an 
office which he was not equal to, for all his 
colleagues, with the exception of one right 
hon. Gentleman, have assured the House 
in the most elaborate manner that that was 
the case. But, Sir, I say the Duke of 
Newcastle has done nothing for which his 
colleagues in the first place are not as 
responsible as himself. He was placed in 
a new office, with the most laborious 
duties ; and ata peziod of such crisis and 
difficulty, it peculiarly became the col- | 
leagues of the Duke of Neweastle, who 
must have been well aware of what he was_ 
doing, to have sustained him with their, 
counsel and their sympathy ; least of all, 
did it become them, when he was involved | 
in a difficult position, as he is at present. | 
to have quitted him; or, if they remained , 
with him, to have risen in the House of | 
Commons in order to decry his abilities and | 
denounce his administration. I have no 
personal or political relations with the 
Duke of Newcastle. I need not remind 
the House that there are many reasons 
why that is not a very popular name on 
this side of the House. The Duke of New- 
castle, as a politician, was trained and bred 
on the Conservative benches ; he owed his 
introduction to, and his suecess in public 
life to, this party ; and, in our opinion, he 
conducted himself to this party, at a par- 
ticular moment, with an acerbity of feel- 
ing and an ambiguity of conduct, which, 
in his present forlorn condition, we can 
well afford to forget. But, Sir, I protest 
against the convenient method which now 
is brought into a habit, of placing all these 
disasters upon either the mal-administration 
of an individual or the ill-working of a sys- 
tem. Whatever may be the faults of that 
system, when worked by able men, it has 
accomplished great things. At this late 
hour I shall not enter into that branch of 
the question, because I believe that the 
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calamities which we all deplore have not 
been brought about only, or even princi- 
pally, by faults of administration, but 
rather by an erroneous policy, for which 
certainly the Cabinet must have been re- 
sponsible, and not a solitary Minister. I 
think the designs of the Cabinet were 
hastily conceived. I think they attempted 
to accomplish them with inadequate means. 
I think that they were insufficiently advised 
of the nature of the enterprise in which 
they had embarked ; and that they show- 
ed throughout the whole conception and 
management of their scheme a want of 
foresight, of firmness, of depth of energy, 
and of all those resources which became a 
Ministry who had embarked in an enter- 
prise of such vast importance. Why, Sir, 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has been this very even- 
ing referring to the Walcheren expedition. 
I remember those debates, and I am sure 
the noble Lord the Secretary of State op- 
posite (Viscount Palmerston) must also re- 
member them. I am only a reader of those 
debates, but he was a listener. I remember 
it was pointed out by very able Members of 
this House, that the Government of that 
day were so ignorant that they had endea- 


voured by a coup demain to take one of 
the strongest fortresses in Europe, and 
were surprised to find, when about to ac- 
complish that project, that the fortress was 
defended more strongly than they had been 


led to believe. Substitute, Sir, Sebasto- 
pol for Antwerp, and you have the whole 
history of the present expedition. But it 
was held to be a great misdemeanor on 
the part of that Ministry to have under- 
taken a scheme which involved the siege of 
so strong a fortress without having pre- 
viously obtained ample and accurate in- 
formation as to its defences. Why, we 
now hear from the Ministers themselves 
that they were surprised at the resistance 
which had been experienced there, and the 
strength of the place before which our 
army under their directions have sat down. 
And then we are told the ill administration 
of an individual Minister easily accounts 
for the disastrous consequences which must 
necessarily result from such a gross want 
of statesmanlike sagacity. The noble 
Lord (Lord J. Russell) the other night de- 
fended himself on account of his conduct 
during an autumnal tour. But it is not so 
much of autumnal tours that we complain 
as of winter campaigns. The Secretary 


of State for the Colonies to-night, and the 


Secretary at War the other night, taunted 
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us with our timid opposition to the Govern- 
ment. The Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, when he acceded to office some 
months ago, made his first appearance in 
that capacity by taunting us for not bring- 
ing forward a vote of want of confidence 
in the Government. He has returned to- 
night to his suggestion of that political re- 
medy. I think we have had quite enough 
of these taunts from the right hon. Secre- 
tary. I am not ashamed to say we have ex- 
hibited a timid opposition to the Government. 
That has not been because we were afraid 
of the Government or the consequences of 
our opposition if we undertook it; but 
because we were timid on account of the 
unparalleled disasters which we found ac- 
cumulating over the country. We did so 
because the country was involved in 
war, and whatever might be our opinion 
as to the impolicy which occasioned that 
war, we felt it our duty cordially to support 
the existing Government in carrying on 
that war with vigour and efficiency. And 
if we now offer no longer “a timid opposi- 
tion,’’ it is because we find that, notwith- 
standing the support we gave them—not- 
withstanding the fact that there has been 
no vote, either of money or of men, which 
we have not cordially supported—notwith- 
standing the fact that during all this agi- 
tating period there has been only one mea- 
sure connected with the war which the 
Opposition has resisted, and that was a 
measure universally condemned by the 
country—notwithstanding the Parliament 
and the country alike have upheld them, 
have placed in their hands unlimited means, 
and have offered at no time a criticism 
on their acts, the Ministry have so mis- 
managed affairs that they have broken 
up from their own incapacity, and have 
placed the army of England in the perilous 
and calamitous condition it is at the pre- 
sent moment. The right hon.° Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer com- 
menced his speech by dilating on the 
terms of perfect confidence which have 
prevailed from the first among all the 
Members of the Coalition Government. 
The House listened with tender surprise 
to the revelations of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, and, with that admirable consistency 
of which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
ig so consummate a master, he concluded 
his description of this affectionate and 
perfect confidence existing between all 
these Gentlemen by assuring the House 
that neither he nor his colleagues were 
aware, twenty-four hours before it was 
Mr. Disraeli 
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known to the public, of the important 
secession of the noble Lord the leader of 
the House of Commons. Notwithstanding 
this unbreken confidence, it seems that 
some of the Cabinet had to walk down to 
this House, and, from their accustomed 
places, hear for the first time that their 
leader had quitted his post. The most 
important speech made during this debate, 
which it is impossible to pass over unno- 
ticed, was the speech of the noble Lord 
the late President of the Council, in which 
he explained to the House the reasons 
which had induced him to quit office. I 
listened to that speech with a feeling 
shared, I am sure, by the vast majority of 
the House. I listened to that speech with 
amazement. It seemed to me I was lis- 
tening to a page of Bubb Doddington. 
Such an all-unconscivus admission of pro- 
fligate intrigue is not to be matched in 
that record which commemorates the doings 
of another Duke of Newcastle, who was a 
Minister of England when the House of 
Commons was led by Sir Thomas Robin- 
son, and when the Opposition was actually 
earried on by the Paymaster of the Forces 
and the Secretary at War. We are per- 
petually told that it is our blessed lot to live 
in an age of progress, and yet we have this 
confession in our purer days of a new mo- 
rality, that the noble Lord the late Presi- 
dent uf the Council goes to the Prime Mi- 
nister, and tells him that, in consequence 
of, I will not say his ‘* antiquated imbe- 
cility,”” as the noble Lord opposite (Vis- 
count Palmerston) might, but in conse- 
quence of his incapability and incompe- 
tence—in consequence of not being ‘‘ the 
active spirit of the whole machine,” he 
(the Lord President) proposes that one 
Secretary of State should be dismissed, 
and another colleague, the right hon. Mem- 
ber for South Wiltshire (Mr. S. Herbert), 
should be superseded altogether and his 
office suppressed. But that is not all. We 
all remember the combination by which Mr. 
Canning and Lord Wellesley conspired sue- 
cessfully to eject Lord Castlereagh from 
the Cabinet, and the recollection of those 
deeds is still a stain upon the memory of 
Mr. Canning. But there was this in the 
last instance which exceeds the conduct of 
the Cabinet which conducted the affair of 
the Walcheren expedition, there was this 
difference—the colleague for whose behest 
and benefit the conspiracy was intended 
was not at least selected as the authority 
to rebuke with Spartan severity, with more 
than Lacedemonian rigour, the illustrious 
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conspirator who had sacrificed himself to 
the disinterestedness of friendship. The 
noble Lord the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department (Viscount Palmerston) 
performed his part in a feeling manner. 
The noble Lord was sincerely shocked 
at the conduct of the Lord President of 
the Council quitting his colleagues without 
due notice. I should have thought the 
memory of the noble Lord might have 
softened his language of rebuke; for, if he 
could only recall a period some twelve 
months ago, if I recollect aright, the 
noble Lord equally as suddenly—at as 
perplexing a moment-—-when the question 
of peace or war hung in the balance— 
quitted his colleagues. The only difference 
is, that on that occasion the noble Lord 
did not condescend to give us an explana- 
tion as candid as that offered to the House 
by the noble Lord the President of the 
Council. That noble Lord appeared to take 
great credit to himself because he has 
increased the area of his party, and has 
always been ready to receive men of ability 
who have chosen to enlist under his stand- 
ard, and he seemed to urge that point 
as if he were vindicating himself from 
attacks upon the existence of a Coalition 
Government ; but no one objects to a 
combination between public men who have 
acted in different parties. The noble Lord 
the Secretary for the Home Department 
was once a member of the Tory party ; 
Lord Derby, on the other hand, was a 
member of Earl Grey’s Administration. 
There is no stain upon the character or 
honour of public men, nor inconvenience 
to the public service, in statesmen, how- 
ever they may have at one time differed, if 
they feel themselves justified in so doing, 
acting together in public life. All that 
the country requires of public men when 
they do so act together is, that they should 
idem sentire de republicd—that upon all 
great questions they should entertain the 
same views, that in subjects of policy, whe- 
ther foreign or domestic, they should be ani- 
mated by the same convictions and the same 
sympathies, But, with regard to the exist- 
ing Government—that is, if it still be an 
existing Government—all have seen that, 
during their career, it does not appear that 
upon any great question, whether domestic 
or external, they have been animated by the 
same spirit and sympathies. It is to that 
Circumstance that we must attribute the 
fact that they have been so unsuccessful 
in carrying their measures or prosecuting 
their policy. What has been the theory that 
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seems to have kept together the various 
elements of the Cabinet? The balance of 
power in the Cabinet is the theory which 
both sides have attempted to support. That 
this is so appears from their own admis- 
sion. The late Lord President is breaking 
up the Cabinet, because from the first he 
anticipated injurious consequences in the 
conduct of the war from the want of ex- 
perience and energy of the Duke of New- 
eastle, and yet he never objected to the 
office of Minister for War being conferred 
on the Duke of Neweastle, because it gave 
him the means of saving the balance of 
power, and introducing as Secretary for 
the Colonies a supporter of his side. Thus, 
in the struggle to preserve the balance of 
power the noble Lord was victorious, but 
he got bolder, and, not satisfied with his 
success, he invaded the Principalities, and 
attempted to drive out the Minister for 
War also. That expedition has, however, 
been no more successful than was that of 
the Russians some few months since, and 
what are the consequences ? We are called 
on to decide upon the Motion of the hon. 
and learned Member for Sheffield, which 
Her Majesty’s Ministers tell us they con- 
sider a vote of want of confidence. Well, 
Sir, that Motion is before the House, and 
we must vote upon it. The vote which I 
shall give is one which, I believe, will be 
the vote of the majority of the House. 
Personally, I care nothing for the conse- 
quences, but I feel called upon to decide 
on an issue which Ministers have inter- 
preted into a question of approbation or 
confidence. I care not by what name it is 
called, and I must decide according to the 
opinions I entertain. Sir, I have no confi- 
dence whatever in the existing Govern- 
ment. I told them a year ago, when 
taunted for not asking the House of Com- 
mons to ratify that opinion of mine, that 
as they had no confidence in each other, a 
Vote of want of confidence from this side 
of the House was surplusage. I ask the 
House of Commons to decide if twelve 
months have not proved that I was right 
in that assumption, although its accuracy 
was then questioned. What confidence has 
the noble Lord the late President of the 
Council in the Minister for War? What 
confidence have this variety of Ministers 
in each other’s councils? They stand be- 
fore us confessedly as men who have not 
that union of feelings and of sympathy 
necessary to enable them successfully to 
conduct public affairs. The late President 
of the Council, in scattering some compli- 
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ments among the colleagues he was quit- 
ting, dilated upon the patience and ability 
with which the noble Lord the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs had conducted 
the duties of his department. I am not 
here to question those valuable qualities 
or that patience, but I say that all the 
patience and all the ability with which the 
Earl of Clarendon may have administered 
are completely lost by scenes like this, 
and when the Ministers of this country 
have themselves revealed their weakness 
to foreign Courts, all the ability and pa- 
tience of that statesman cannot make up 
for the weakness which is known to pre- 
vail in the councils of England. At all 
times such a circumstance must be in- 
jurious, but at the present moment it may 
be more than injurious. Two years ago 
iingland was the leading Power in Europe, 
but is there any man in this House who 
can pretend that she holds that position 
now? If this be the case—if we are 
ealled upon to decide whether the House 
of Commons has confidence in the Minis- 
try, when the debate is commenced by the 
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respect to the conduct of the war—lI think 
I could show that the cireumstances stated 
by the right hon, Gentleman do not com- 
plete the history of the transaction, It 
appears to me that, laying aside any notion 
of my own vindication, I am opposed to 
anything which might tend to a practice 
which, I think, would be productive of in- 
convenience—I mean the practice of stat- 
ing on subsequent occasions what has 
passed between Members of the Cabinet. 
I should not, however, have risen for the 
purpose alone of making these observa- 
tions, but I cannot pass by a phrase used 
by the right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Disraeli) in which he said that the transac- 
‘tion in which I have been engaged with 
the Earl of Aberdeen would, in the lan- 
guage of the last century, have been called 
‘* profligate intrigue.”’ Now, if the right 
hon. Gentleman means that the habit of 
invective and the form of words -which 
were used by Parliamentary statesmen 
against each other would have led to this 
transaction being so characterised, I have 





no objection to say that false imputations 


secession of the most eminent member of | abounded in the last century, and it would 
the Government — when affairs are in a) have been no wonder that such an imputa- 
calamitous state, and when we are told by | tion should haye been made. But if he 


the late Lord President that the conduct | means to say that a true character would 
of the war is entrusted to a Minister who; have been given to that transaction by ap- 
he thinks is unequal to the task—I ask} plication to it of that name, I beg leave 
the country—I ask this House—I ask the| most solemnly to deny that imputation. 


Ministers themselves, whether they can | 


complain that a member of the Opposition 
should give his vote according to the be- 
lief which he entertains that the affairs of 
the country are intrusted to a deplorable 
Administration ? 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: Mr. Speaker, 
I have not, as I have stated on a previous 
occasion, the smallest intention of entering 


It has happened on more than one occasion 
that the Prime Minister of the day has 
been called npon to state to one of his col- 
leagues that the office which he held might 
be more efficiently held by another Member 
of the same Cabinet. I remember a trans- 
action, in which I was not myself engaged 
further than in being a spectator of it, of 
which the history may be easily had by the 





upon the general subject of debate ; but right hon. Gentleman, and it referred to 
some personal allusions have been made to lone whom he, at least, respects—I mean 
myself which I cannot altogether omit to| tle Earl of Derby. When the Earl of 
notice. I do not mean to enter further into| Derby was Sceretary for Ireland in Ear! 
the question of the differences I may have | Grey’s Administration, and when a great 
had with the Earl of Aberdeen, or into the | question was pending—a question of no 
foundation of the statement made by the} less importance than the emancipation of 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the| the slaves in the West Indies—it was 
Exchequer. I do not contest the accuracy | thought desirable that the office of Seere- 
of any one statement made by him, but I | tary for the Colonies should be held by 4 
must say that I think that if 1 were to en-| man possessing influence and weight 
ter into various particulars as to the letters | this House, and who could exert that in- 
I wrote in the beginning of October to the | fluence with the eloquence known to be 
Duke of Neweastle, to which reference has possessed by the Earl of Derby. Now, 
been made, and the answers which I re-| Earl Grey had no hesitation in stating that 
ceived, and as to the circumstances attend-| to Lord Goderich; and Lord Goderich, 
ing my subsequent representations upon| giving way to that opinion, accepted the 
that and upon various other subjects with| office of Lord Privy Seal in the same Ca- 
Mr, Disraeli 
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binet, but I never heard that termed ‘ pro- 
fligate intrigue ;”’ if it were a profligate 
intrigue, it must have been a profligate 
intrigue on the part of the Earl of Derby 
to get possession of the Seals of the Colo. 
nial Office ; but instead of a profligate in- 
trigue it was a transaction for the public 
benefit, and enabled the Earl of Derby 
to bring forward with ability, which all 
who recollect it admire, the plan for the 
emancipation of slaves, of which he was 
the author. But the right hon. Gentleman 
has alluded to another transaction—name- 
ly, on the occasion of the Walcheren ex- 
pedition, the conduct pursued by Mr. Can- 
ning towards Lord Castlereagh, which he 
says still remains a stain upon the memory 
of that distinguished statesman. The con- 
duct of Mr. Canning towards Lord Castle- 
reagh was this—He did not conceive he 
was well qualified to conduct the Walche- 
ren expedition, and he stated his opinion 
to the Duke of Portland, then Prime 
Minister, and also said that the communi- 
cation might be made to Lord Castlereagh; 
but it was not so made. [Ile was informed 


months afterwards that the communication 
had not been made, and in the end it ap- 
peared to Lord Castlereagh that Mr. Can- 


ning had connived at the suppression of 
that communication, and a duel took place 
in consequence. Now, was there anything 
similar in this conduct ? Without imput- 
ing blame to Mr. Canning—for that is a 
question which is somewhat intricate—my 
own impression is that Mr. Canning was 
not to blame, and that it was rather owing 
to the weakness of the party, and more 
particularly of its chief the Duke of Port- 
land, than to any intentional concealment 
on the part of Mr. Canning—I ask is there 
any kind of similarity between the conduct 
of Mr. Canning on that occasion and that 
which I pursued towards the Duke of New- 
castle? I wrote immediately after the 
first letter to beg that that letter might be 
shown to the Duke of Neweastle ; and, 
accordingly, in the very next letter I re- 
ceived from the Earl of Aberdeen, which 
was two or three days afterwards, he stated 
that both the Duke of Newcastle and my 
right hon. Friend the Secretary at War 
had been fully informed of the purport of 
my communication, and they stated to him, 
as, indeed, I fully expected, that they were 
perfectly ready and willing to concur in 
any arrangement that might be made 
which had for its object the good of the 
public service. Whether the arrangement 
Which I proposed was a good one or a bad 
one for the public service, there was no 
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concealment on the subject ; I never de- 
sired to conceal, and did not conceal, from 
them the opinion that I held, that it was a 
proposal which some might call advantage- 
ous and others disadvantageous—to im- 
pose a very onerous burden on my noble 
Friend the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, who was not even in- 
formed of the subject. So far from there 
being any intrigue, it was, as I thought, 
conducive to the public service, and when 
my right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer says that at that time there 
was no general impression against the Ad- 
ministration of the Duke of Neweastle, I 
beg leave to say I think that will prove a 
strong reason in favour of the arrangement 
I proposed. If a change had been made 
at that time it would have been merely 
said that the Duke of Newcastle, who had 
not hitherto had experience in an office 
which had become of so much importance 
at the beginning of the war, had taken 
another office of Secretary of State, and 
that the arrangement was made for the 
public benefit, whereas now any change 
that might be made, such as that hinted at 
the other day, would be considered as the 
effect of public clamour, and the Duke of 
Newcastle would be represented as the 
victim of public opinion. I believe, if the 
arrangement had been adopted by my no- 
ble Friend at the head of the Government 
at the time it was proposed, it would have 
been for the reputation of the Duke of 
Newcastle, who must always be considered 
a man of sound judgment in public affairs, 
and well qualified to fill a public office, 
although, as I stated at the time, I did not 
think he had authority sufficient to conduct 
the vast operations which a war against 
Russia must involve. I have nothing fur- 
ther to say, but I deemed it necessary to 
make this personal explanation, to show that 
the term ‘‘ profligate intrigue,” attributed 
to me by the right hon. Member for Buck- 
inghamshire, was not applicable to my con- 
duct. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: There is, 
Sir, one point in the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Bucking- 
hamshire (Mr. Disraeli) in which I have 
reason to express my cordial and entire 
concurrence. He has stated that the pre- 
sent Motion does not single out the Duke 
of Neweastle as one Member of the Ca- 
binet for special and distinet condemnation, 
but that the whole of the Cabinet who are 
his colleagues at the present time are also 
with him responsible for those matters 
upon which his conduct appears to be 
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brought into question. It is upon that 
principle that we stand here to submit to 
the decision of the House our conduct. 
We have stated that we consider ourselves 
to be jointly and in common responsible for 
those matters; and therefore I disclaim, 
on the part of the Government, that un- 
worthy proceeding which the right hon. 
Gentleman has imputed to some one or 
other of us in the course of the debate, 
that we had endeavoured to throw upon 
one Member that which upon every prin- 
ciple of the constitution should be equally 
shared by all. With respect to the noble 
Duke at the head of the War Department, 
I must in justice say this—that I think 
public opinion has done him great injustice, 
and I am sure the day will come when a 
more correct and juster estimate will be 
formed of the ability and devotion of that 
noble Duke in the service of his country. 
Much has been said about a coalition Go- 
vernment, and it is the common opinion 
that the Government which now stands 
here, being formed of persons who were 
not always of the same party, retained in 
itself that principle of division which be- 
longed to its original elements, and that 
we were always thinking of the balance of 
party, and ranging ourselves according to 
the party to which we might respectively 
belong. Sir, I can amply confirm what 
was stated by my right hon, Friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, that in all 
the discussions that have taken place 
among the Members of the Government 
in regard to those matters with which they 
had to deal, we never thought of what 
party we originally belonged to, but each 
man expressed himself according to his 
own honest opinion of the matter, and 
there was only that diversity which must 
arise between men of the same party when 
any number of individuals consider one 
common subject. I warn you against 
giving encouragement to vulgar clamour 
against a coalition, because I will venture to 
say that in the present state of political 
parties in this country you will never be 
able to form a Government, strong enough 
to carry on its affairs with the support of 
Parliament, that is not founded more or 
less upon the principle of coalition. We 
do not deny that there are circumstances 
connected with the state and condition of 
our army in the Crimea which have been 
most afflicting, and which to a certain ex- 
tent have been calamitous and deeply to 
be deplored. These difficulties, however, 
have very much arisen from cireumstances, 
in some respects, independent of the con- 
Viscount Palmerston 
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trol of man—in other respects from that 
inexperience which must necessarily be 
found amongst the instruments of a Go- 
vernment who are called upon, after a long 
period of peace, when the different branches 
of the military service, which have had no 
practical experience, are called upon to 
perform duties of the utmost importance 
and difficulty in great military operations. 
I admit, undoubtedly, that there is much in 
the domestic distribution of our military 
departments which not only admits of 
great improvement, but urgently requires 
it. There is much also in the arrange- 
ment of those branches of the service 
which have been connected with the exe- 
eution of the detail of our operations 
abroad which also may be susceptible of 
great and material improvement. But it 
could hardly be expected that after so long 
a period of peace, when our army had 
never been in a condition to act, and when 
it was impossible to train: ap persons in 
different branches of the service, so as to 
be instructed in the performance of the 
duties which they were called upon to per- 
form in the field—it could hardly be ex- 
pected that, under such circumstances, 
mistakes and confusion, to a certain de- 
gree, should not have arisen, and that, in 
consequence thereof, great evils must ne- 
cessarily be encountered. With respect to 
military criticism, I can only say that there 
is no foundation for a great portion of that 
which we have seen, We have been told 
that our army ought to have gone to 
Odessa and passed the winter there, in- 
stead of being sent to attack Sebastopol. 
You might as well have proposed to an 
enemy intending to invade England to pass 
the winter at Brighton, and wait there, 
until the summer, before it marched to 
attack London. What would have been 
the position of our army at Odessa, an 
open and unfortified town, within the reach 
of all the military resources of Russia; 
whilst, on the other hand, Sebastopol 
would have been much more difficult to 
approach than it has proved to be? If hon. 
Members of this House meant to call in 
question the conduct of the war in this re- 
spect, the Motion ought to have been di- 
rected to that object. That would have 
been a fair and legitimate object of discus- 
sion. You might then have justly im- 
pugned the policy of the Government in 
regard to the operations of the war, and 
we should have been prepared to go into 
our defence on that question. But I most 
humbly submit that the course which has 
been pursued is one which is likely to set 
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a most dangerous and inconvenient prece- 
dent in Parliamentary proceedings. We 
have been told that the course now pro- 
posed is similar to the proceeding which 
took place with regard to the Walcheren 
expedition. Now, the very great difference 
between the two cases has been over and 
over again most fully and completely shown. 
The inquiry into the Walcheren expedition 
was made by the whole House, and not to 
a delegated authority upstairs. But the 
great difference consists in this—that that 
expedition was over—that the persons to 
be examined were here—that it was an 
inquiry into the conduct of the Govern- 
ment, and not into the condition of an army 
many thousand miles off—an inquiry which 
cannot be conducted unless you bring home 
the persons whom you wish to examine, or 
unless you send a Committee of this House 
to interrupt and control the operations of 
the army. I say, then, that the question 


which we now have to consider is one of 
the most important that has almost ever 
occupied the attention of Parliament—not 
because it involves the existence or over- 
throw of a Government, but because you 
are about to set a precedent, dangerous if 
you carry it out, and disappointing to the 


nation if you let it drop and merely use it 
as an instrument for overthrowing the Go- 
vernment of the day. If this House thinks 
that the existing Government is not deserv- 
ing of the confidence of Parliament—if 
this House is determined to withdraw its 
support from the Government and wishes 
to see the reins of Government placed in 
other hands—why the more manly, the 
more direct, the more constitutional course 
would have been to affirm the proposition 
that the Government no longer possesses 
the confidence of Parliament, and ought to 
resign its power into the hands of the So- 
vereign from whom it received it. Such 
a course would have been simple and direct 
—such a course, if it had been adopted, 
would have Jed to no inconvenience—such 
a course would have been conformable to 
the principles of the constitution—and if 
such a course is in unison with the sen- 
timents of the House, the sooner it is 
adopted the better for all parties concerned. 
But I must say that the course which is 
now about to be followed is one which I 
think does no honour to the House which 
adopts it, and one which I think will not 
only set a bad example here, but will be 
attended with inconvenient results abroad. 
We are engaged, Sir, in a great and 
arduous contest. Whatever may be the 
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decision of the House upon the Govern- 
ment that now stands before it, I think it 
is just, at least, that the dissensions which 
prevail may be confined to the overthrowing 
of the Government, and that whatever 
Government may succeed we shall not ex- 
hibit to Europe the melancholy spectacle 
of a country interrupting by party and 
political struggles the conduct of great 
national interests. I trust that Parlia- 
ment will take example from the nation 
which it represents, and that as this nation 
is unanimous in its determination that the 
war shall be carried on with vigour and 
energy—as the nation is convineed of the 
justice of the cause, and is firmly satisfied 
that the war ought not to be concluded 
without such a termination as may secure 
our future safety against the occurrence of 
those dangers to avert which we have been 
driven to take arms—so, I trust, whatever 
may be tlie fate of the Government, what- 
ever may be the decision of this night’s 
debate, that when the House has settled 
what Government it will have—when the 
House shall have given its confidence to 
any set of men who may be hereafter en- 
trusted with the conduct of public affairs, 
they will give their support to that Go- 
vernment—that they will enable it to carry 
out the wishes and determination of the 
nation, and that they will not show to 
Europe that a constitutional Government 
is less able to conduct the affairs of a 
country than a Government founded upon 
different principles, and that we shall not 
discredit Parliamentary institutions by let- 
ting the world believe that we are not 
capable of meeting the difficulties of a 
great crisis, or that a nation can only dis- 
play its energies and act with perseverance, 
and consistency, and vigour when it is 
deprived of those constitutional represen- 
tative forms which have been the pride, 
the glory, and the foundation of the pros- 
perity of this country. 

Mr. MUNTZ, amid loud cries of ‘ Di- 
vide !’’ observed, that as he had been so 
unfortunate as not to ¢atch the Speaker’s 
eye during the course of the evening, al- 
though he had frequently risen, he hoped 
the House would allow him a few minutes 
to explain the grounds upon which he 
should give his vote in support of the 
Motion of the hon. and learned Member 
for Sheffield. Ile would previously ob- 
serve that if the House were to follow 
the advice of the noble Lord, and to act 
according to the wishes of the country, the 
first thing they would do would be to turn 
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out the Ministry. So far as he himself 
was concerned, he was prepared either to 
give a vote of censure upon the Govern- 
ment or to vote for the inquiry now pro- 
posed. When he had the honour of ad- 
dressing the House in December last, he 
suspected how the case stood, but now 
matters were altered. They had now the 
evidence of the noble Lord who had just 
retired from the Ministry that the war had 
not been carried on with sufficient energy 
or spirit, and they were bound to believe 
the testimony of the noble Lord with re- 
gard to the disastrous circumstances which 
had attended it. As the noble Lord had 
left the Ministry because he could not 
induce the Government to do what he 
thought necessary for the interests of the 
country, and as the Ministry now remained 
in precisely the same condition as when 
the noble Lord left it, he (Mr. Muntz) 
would ask the House and the country what 
they were to expect from such a Ministry 
and such a Government but the same bad 
management and miserable inefficiency ? 
Much had been said as to the impossibility 
of carrying out the proposed inquiry; but 
he (Mr. Muntz) saw no difficulty in doing 
so, as he did not wish to inquire into what 
was going to be done, but only into what 
had been done. It was useful now to look 
to the past, that at all events they might 
provide better for the future. The eyes of 
all England were upon them that night, 
for the nation looked to that House in 
hopes of being relieved from, to say the 
least, 2 weak Administration, as one that 
had sacrificed their best blood, wasted their 
dearest treasure, and disgraced their coun- 
try. Ile would, therefore, only remind the 
Tlouse, in conclusion of these few remarks, 
and, in the words of one never to be for- 
gotten, that ‘‘ England expects every man 
to do his duty.” 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE said, he wished 
to put a question to his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Sheffield. The 
noble Viscount the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department had told the House 
that they were called upon to sanction, not 
only a most dangerous precedent, but also 
a Motion that could not be earried out; 
and that if not carried out, the public 
would be disappointed, and that the real 
object of the Motion was certainly different 
from what its terms purported. Now, if 
that were the case, there could not be a 
greater fraud on the public, and he, there- 
fore, wished to ask his hon. and learned 
Friend whether, in the event of his earry- 


Mr. Muntz 
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ing his Motion, he meant to nominate o 
Committee for the purpose of actual in- 
quiry? Were they to have a Committee up- 
stairs, so that the people might know who 
were the parties really to blame for the 
disasters which had occurred? Such an 
inquiry was due to the friends, to the rela- 
tions, to the memories of those who had 
fallen—it was due to the character of this 
nation—it was due to the working classes 
from whom the ranks of our Army were 
recruited. If the effect of carrying the 
Motion would be only to displace the 
Gentlemen on the Treasury benches, and 
make room for another set—if it were to 
be only a shuffle of the cards, let the 
people know it at once, but let them not 
disgrace themselves by such a sham of 
voting for an inquiry that was not to be 
earried out. 

Mr. ROEBUCK: Sir, I will answer, as 
it is my duty to do, the question which has 
been put to me by the hor’ Member for 
Finsbury ; and I may say, in reply, that 
when I framed the Motion before the 
House I intended to carry into effect the 
inquiry as expressed in the words under 
your notice. Nothing which I have seen 
or heard during this debate has induced 
me to alter my original determination, and 
in that determination I still continue. If 
the House ill only grant the Committee, 
I promise to proceed to its nomination. 
I hope the House will pardon me if I now 
proceed to say a few words in reply to 
some observations which have been made 
during the debate. The objections which 
have been made to my Motion, if stripped 
of the verbiage in which they were couched, 
amount to this—that, if the Motion bo 
earried, the action of the Government will 
be paralysed; that inquiry will render in- 
efficient the action of the Minister of War, 
and will interfere with the command of the 
army. Now, what are the circumstances 
under which this inquiry is proposed? 
Hon. Members themselves admit that the 
disasters, to which the Motion relates, 
have oceurred. The Ministers themselves 
acknowledge that the condition of the 
army is, to use the words of the noble 
Lord the Member for the City of London, 
‘‘heart-rending.”” This House has given 
Ministers the powers necessary for carry- 
ing on the war, and has given to them also 
an unlimited command of money. In fact, 
Ministers have made upon this House no 
demand for the vigorous prosecution of the 
war to which we have not readily acceded. 
But what, notwithstanding all those facili- 
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ties, is the condition of our army, and 
what the condition of Ministers themselves ? 
Paralyse them! Why, have they not been 
acting under one continued paralysis ? 
Can they possibly do worse for the future 
than they ave been doing? Judging of 
the time to come by the experience of the 
past, can this Resolution, if carried, add 
in a single degree to the incapacity, the 
ignorance, and the inefticieney by which 
the conduct of the war has hitherto been 
characterised? Ministers, as I have said, 
not only acknowledge the present disas- 
trous position of the army, but endeavour 
to defend themselves against the charge of 
being the authors, in a great measure, of 
the existing evils, by the declaration that 
they had sent to Balaklava sufficient stores 
to maintain our army in eomfort. But I 
want to know whither the statement which 
was made a few nights ago by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary at War, to 
the effect that although we could success- 
fully send our supplies over the 3,000 
miles which intervene between this and 
Balaklava, yet that the obstacles which 
are opposed to us in the six miles, which 
the camp is distant from that town, have 
failed to be overcome—is to be accepted 
by this Ilouse as an excuse for the inef- 
ficiency of Ministers? Shall such obsta- 
cles be said to have prevailed against the 
energy and the resources of the people of 
iLis country—a country that has covered 
itself with a network of railways, in which 
active exertion of every description exists 
as a law of its inhabitants? We have 
confided to Her Majesty’s Government the 
destinies of a gallant army and of a great 
nation. They have betrayed that confi- 
dence, and the hopes of the people are 
now directed to this House. Shall we, 
too, betray them? To inquire into the 
condition of our army becomes our duty ; 
and shall it be said that we—when con- 
fusion and incapacity upon the part of 
Ministers have caused that army to melt, as 
it were, away—refuse, in consequence of 
some purely technical objection, to take 
the course which duty imperatively de- 
mands? But I am sure, Sir, that this 
House will not hesitate to grant the pto- 
posed inquiry. Let us recollect that for 
every disaster which for the future may 
take place we shall be responsible, if the 
present inquiry be denied. If we refuse 
this inquiry, we shall be abdicating our 
functions as the representatives of the 
people. But we are asked to put off this 
Committee until tho expedition to the 





Crimea shall be brought to a close; that 
means, in other words, until not a rem- 
nant of our gallant army remains. I say, 
inquire at onee; inquire and save that 
army which is in jeopardy. The country 
looks to us for aid in this extremity. Let 
us not disappoint the expectations of the 
whole English people. 

Question put; The House divided :— 
Ayes 305; Noes 148: Majority 157. 
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The House adjourned at a quarter be- 
fore Two o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, January 30, 1855. 


Mixvtes.] New Memper Swory.—For Antrim, 
Thomas Henry Pakenham, Esq. 

Pustic Brrxus.—1° Royal London Militia ; Fish- 
eries (North America) ; Passengers Act Amend- 
ment, 


MINISTERIAL INTERREGNUM. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Lrise, Sir, 
to propose, considering the present state 
of public affairs, to which I need not more 
particularly allude, and, under the cireum- 
stances of the House of Lords having ad- 
journed till Thursday, that, consequently, 
no statement can be made by the head of 
the Government until that day, that this 
House should also adjourn until Thursday. 
Under these circumstances, I do hope that, 
if there is any public business on the 
paper, hon. Gentlemen will have the kind- 
ness to postpone anything likely to raise a 
discussion until that day ; and I now move 
that the House at its rising do adjourn till 
Thursday. I had almost forgotten that 
there is a Bill which my right hon. Friend 
the Secretary for the Colonies is anxious 
to bring in, of great and pressing public 
importance, inasmuch as it has for its ob- 
ject to carry into effect the treaty lately 
concluded with the United States relative 
to the fisheries ; the purport of which my 
tight hon. Friend will explain at another 
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opportunity. It is of great importance 
with a view to colonial arrangements that 
no time should be lost in bringing in the 
Bill, and I trust, when it is brought in, 
the House will pass it as quickly as pos- 
sible. If my right hon. Friend obtains 
permission to introduce the Bill, he will fix 
the second reading for Thursday next. 
Question, ‘* That the House at rising do 
adjourn till Thursday” put and agreed to. 


FISHERIES (NORTIL AMERICA) BILL. 

Mr. FREDERICK PEEL then obtain- 
ed leave to bring in two Bills—namely, a 
Bill to carry into effect a Treaty between 
Her Majesty and the United States; and 
the other a Bill to amend the Law relating 
to the Carriage of Passengers by Sea. 

Bills read 1°, 

The House adjourned at a quarter before 
Five o’clock till Thursday. 


en eer ee 


TIOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, February 1, 1855. 


Minvutes.] Pustic Brirus.—2* Cathedral Ap- 
pointments Act Continuance. 


RESIGNATION OF MINISTERS—EXPLA- 
NATIONS. 

Tue Eart or ABERDEEN: My Lords, 
after the vote of the House of Commons 
on Monday night, your Lordships will 
readily imagine that Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters at once resolved to place their resigna- 
tion in the hands of Her Majesty. I 
therefore was commissioned by all the 
Members of the Cabinet to take their re- 
signations for the purpose of laying them 
before Her Majesty, who was graciously 
pleased to accept them. We therefore now 
only hold our places until our successors 
shall be appointed. 

My Lords, I wish to say that in oppos- 
ing the vote of Monday night, and in 
thinking it in some degree unconstitutional 
and otherwise liable to many objections, it 
is not my object, nor was it our desire, to 
preclude any inquiry into our conduct. An 
impartial inquiry, I believe, will fully esta- 
blish that no indifference has existed to 
the wants of our army in the Crimea, or 
any absence of exertion in preparing for 
the supply of those wants and for promot- 
ing the efficiency of its condition. That, 
I believe, will be the result of an impartial 
inquiry into this subject ; and especially I 
must consider that my noble Friend, the 
noble Duke near me (the Duke of New- 
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castle), has met with great injustice. It is 
my conviction that his conduct, the more it 
is inquired into, will be found marked by a 
degree of assiduity and labour, attention 
and interest for the duties of his office, 
which has never been exceeded, nor indeed 
ean be. My Lords, I am not at all sur- 
prised at the feeling which generally pre- 
vails throughout the country. The public, 
although they may not always reason 
justly, yet always feel deeply and strongly. 
They see that misfortunes have occurred 
beyond the ordinary course of the calami- 
ties of war, and they very naturally turn 
to the Government as the object of cen- 
sure, as it is to it that they look for the 
efficiency of the army and the right man- 
agement of the war, I make no complaint 
of this. I think it perfectly natural, and 
submit to the natural consequences. But, 
my Lords, admitting the sufferings and pri- 
vations which our troops have endured in 
the Crimea, I must say that the represen- 
tations which have been made have been 
very greatly exaggerated. I do not mean 
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as to individual suffering—far from it—for 
I know that that has existed in a degree 
that has been most painful and heartrend- 
ing; what I mean is, that the inference 


that has been drawn as to our military po- 
sition has been grossly exaggerated. My 
Lords, I see no cause whatever for dis- 
couragement or dismay in looking at that 
position ; on the contrary, I see every rea- 
son to indulge sanguine hopes of ultimate 
success. My Lords, in the first place, the 
condition of our forces has recently greatly 
improved ; stores, provisions, and all ap- 
pliances have been recently increased, and 
very much tended to improve the actual 
condition of our own soldiers. Again, our 
great Ally, the Emperor of the French, 
has told his Legislative Body, and through 
it has told Europe, that his army consists 
of 581,000 men; and since then he has 
ordered an additional levy of 140,000 men. 
With such a force as this, animated by the 
determined zeal with which he has espous- 
ed the cause in which we are both engaged 
—I say that with such a force as this, if 
employed in any degree in the same pro- 
portion in which we have devoted our own 
army to this service, we are entitled 
to look with great confidence to the result 
of the war. My Lords, we have very 
recently concluded a treaty with the King 
of Sardinia, by which is placed at our 
disposal, for immediate embarkation to the 
Crimea, a force of 15,000 admirable troops 
to be placed under the command of Lord 
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Raglan. That is a most valuable and 
important addition to our forces in the 
Crimea. Further than this, my Lords, 
we have concluded a treaty with Austria, 
which is now brought to a point from 
which the most important advantages may 
be confidently anticipated. My Lords, we 
have come to an understanding with the 
Austrian Government upon the terms of 
peace to be proposed to the Emperor of 
Russia. The Austrian Cabinet happily 
has agreed to adopt those proposals; and 
the Russian Minister has accepted, or pro- 
posed to accept, those conditions, as pro- 
posed and understood by the Allied Powers, 
Now, my Lords, Austria has also engaged 
that if those terms be not accepted, and 
do not lead to the conclusion of a peace, 
she will be prepared to join her military 
efforts with our own. Now, my Lords, I 
say we have then, the alternative of a peace 
by which we shall acquire all the objects 
for which we are contending; or we shall 
receive the assistance of that great military 
Power whose army is now raised to the 
amount of 500,000 men. With these pros- 
pects, my Lords, it is impossible for me to 
entertain apprehensions—unworthy appre- 
hensions —notwithstanding the casualties 
to which war is always subject. This, my 
Lords, is our military prospect. I shall 
not at this time detain your Lordships by 
any review of the state in which the coun- 
try at the present moment stands with 
respect to its internal condition. I may 
advert undoubtedly to what has been ac- 
complished in the course of the last two 
years, in which many measures of high 
importance have been adopted. Especially 
I may advert to that solid system of finance, 
established by the wisdom and supported 
by the unrivalled eloquence of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, by which the prosperity of this 
country, notwithstanding the outbreak of 
war, has been maintained undiminished ; 
and all the transactions of commerce have 
subsisted uninterrupted to a degree hither- 
to utterly unknown in a state of war. I 
may also refer to the condition of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Navy, and the excellent Adminis- 
tration by which it has been brought into 
the admirable condition in which we now 
find it, and against which not a single 
well-grounded objection ean be alleged. 
My Lords, I have already instanced as 
examples of political success the advanta- 
geous treaty we have concluded with Sar- 
dinia for the immediate acquisition of such 
a valuable force, and the important treaty 
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with Austria. That is enough to show 
your Lordships the fruit of the exertions 
and ability in negotiation of my noble 
Friend near me, the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs (the Earl of Clarendon). It has 
been especially his duty to attend to these 
important matters, and I may say, my 
Lords, that the treaty with Austria has 
been throughout conducted with a degree 
of ability, caution and prudence, that 
really, as far as my experience has extend- 
ed, is quite unprecedented. And here I 
cannot but say that we have full reason to 
place the most entire confidence in the 
consistency and good faith of the Austrian 
Government. From the first, without dis- 
guising their ardent desire to preserve 
peace, they have never proposed to do it 
by the sacrifice of any of those great Eu- 
ropean interests for which we are both 
contending; and, therefore, having pro- 
eceded with such prudence and caution as 
they have done throughout the whole of 
the transactions, I feel that we have a 
good right to rely upon their firmness and 
good faith in the course they have taken. 
My Lords, I have said that I would not 
particularly advert to any of the legislative 
measures passed in the course of the last 
two years—which was not certainly so 
fruitful of legislative measures as some 
preceding years, although many most va- 
luable measures were adopted last Session, 
quite sufficient to have illustrated any Ses- 
sion of Parliament, and they will be appre- 
ciated by the calm judgment of after times. 
My Lords, the present want of the country 
is a strong Administration, and how that is 
to be supplied it is not for me to say. 
Rumour has pointed very confidently to 
the noble Earl opposite (the Earl of Derby) 
as having been commanded by Her Majesty 
to undertake the formation of an Adminis- 
tration. Seeing him in his place, I pre- 
sume this is not the case. But be this as 
it may, the necessity exists, and I trust 
that by the patriotism of those who may be 
called upon it will ultimately be effected. 
I can only say for myself, and I believe for 
my colleagues, that any Administration 
that is formed, which shall be’presented by 
the Queen for the approbation of Parlia- 
ment, shall receive from us that support 
which in the present crisis is so urgently 
required by the great interests of the coun- 
try. TI conclude by declaring solemnly to 
your Lordships that no views of mine shall 
be allowed to stand in the way of any Go- 
vernment that may be deemed fit to cope 
with these exigencies, and that to the new 
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Administration, as soon as it shall be 
formed, I will give every support in my 
power. My Lords, I do trust that what- 
ever Government may be formed will carry 
on this war with vigour and effect, and 
with a view to the only legitimate end of 
the war—a speedy arrival at a state of 
peace. I trust that, keeping steadily in 
view the real objects of the war, not being 
diverted by wild and imaginary objects, or 
animated by merely vindictive feelings, 
such a Government will, as soon as the 
real objects of the war shall be attained, 
listen to the dictates of humanity and of 
true policy, and lose no time in realising 
the advantages of peace, as soon as they 
can honourably attain that object. My 
Lords, I do not know that I have any 
reason for detaining you further; I rose to 
announce a fact which your Lordships are 
all acquainted with already—that we only 
hold our offices till our successors are 
appointed. 

Tue Duse or NEWCASTLE: My 
Lords, I can assure your Lordships that I 
most devoutly wish 1 could upon this occa- 
sion follow the usual course of Ministers 
who have tendered their resignations, and 
content myself with the explanation that 
has just been given by my noble Friend 
who was lately at the head of the Admi- 
nistration. But, my Lords, there are two 
reasons why I wish for a short time to 
trouble your Lordships whilst I depart 
from this usual practice. In the first 
place, it would have been my duty, under 
any cireumstances—as I will presently 
explain—whatever might have been the 
result of the division in the House of Com- 
mons on Monday night, to have made a 
statement on my own behalf to your Lord- 
ships. But there is another reason which 
induced me in answering the speech of my 
noble Friend (Earl Grey) the last time the 
House met, with respect to the constitution 
of the War Departments, to state to your 
Lordships that on another occasion I should 
wish to make a personal explanation. It 
is in consequence of statements which have 
been made in the other House of Parliament 
by the noble Lord the late President of the 
Council, which I cannot but feel have so 
materially affected my position as a public 
man, that I feel it incumbent on me, how- 
ever inconvenient, or however personally 
painful it may be, to make some explana-— 
tion to your Lordships. 

My Lords, no man can feel more than I 
do the inconvenience of thrusting upon 
Parliament or the public what I may call 
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domestic differences between colleagues in 
a Cabinet, even at the moment of its 
separation; but in the speech to which I 
have referred, the noble Lord placed the 
justification of the course he had taken so 
almost exclusively upon my acceptance of, 
and subsequent continuance in, the office 
of Secretary of State for War, that I feel it 
necessary to state to your Lordships some 
omissions which were made by the noble 
Lord, and to offer some explanations con- 
sequent upon words which fell from him. 
The noble Lord said, in one of the letters 
he addressed to my noble Friend (the Earl 
of Aberdeen), and which he read to the 
other House of Parliament, that when the 
two Secretaryships of State were divided, he 
yielded to my ‘strong wish”’ that I should 
oceupy the War Department ; thereby un- 
doubtedly implying that he had been op- 
posed to that course, that he had remon- 
strated against it, and had been overruled. 
My Lords, I venture to say that such was 
not the case ; and if I now enter into any 
explanations with respect to what took 
place in the Cabinet, I beg to say that I 
have followed the proper course, and have 
applied to my Sovereign for permission to 
refer to those occurrences—without which 
permission, undoubtedly, by the oath which, 
in common with others Her Majesty’s Coun- 
cillors, I have taken, I should be precluded 
from doing so. 

My Lords, in the Cabinet at which it 
was decided that the two offices of Se- 
eretary of State for the Colonies and Se- 
cretary of State for War should be di- 
vided, a discussion took place, in which I 
felt it my duty to point out to the Cabinet 
the difficulties which would follow upon 
that separation, unless, before it took place 
the duties of the new secretaryship were 
accurately defined and some determinate 
plan laid down. I stated to the noble 
Lord at that time that I thought that he, 
in advocating that measure, ought to have 
presented us with such a definite plan. I 
told him that I, incumbered at the moment 
as I was with the business of two such 
laborious offices, had really no time to 
consider the organisation of departments, 
and that I regretted that, before the mea- 
sure was proposed, some distinct plan had 
not been matured. But the noble Lord ex- 
pressed his opinion that, in deference to the 
wishes of Parliament, that change should 
be immediately adopted. The measure 
was, therefore, determined upon by the 
Cabinet; and I am sure the noble Lord 
cannot have forgotten that, so far from his 
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being compelled to yield to my wishes—I 
am confident, moreover, that none of my 
late colleagues who sit near me can have 
forgotten—that at the conclusion of that 
discussion my last words were—‘‘ The Ca- 
binet having now decided that the two se- 
eretaryships shall be divided, all that I can 
say, as far as I am personally concerned, 
is, that I am perfectly ready to retain 
either or neither.”” So much, then, was 
my ‘“‘strong wish’’ as to the occupation 
of the office of Secretary for War referred 
to by the noble Lord. My Lords, I can 
only say that in any discussion of which 
I heard, I never understood for one mo- 
ment that the noble Lord had expressed 
any desire whatever that my noble Friend 
(Lord Palmerston) should oceupy the War 
Department. I did hear—and I was so in- 
formed by my noble Friend lately at the 
head of the Government—that, for a time 
at least, the noble Lord himself had con- 
templated the possibility of his taking that 
department ; and most undoubtedly, if that 
had been the case, I should never for an 
instant have thought of standing in his 
way. But, my Lords, I do wish that this 
may be completely understood—that I not 
only did not express a ‘ strong wish” as 
to one particular office, but that I did ex- 
press a perfect readiness to retain either 
of those offices, or neither, according as my 
colleagues might think best for the public 
service to advise Her Majesty—I do not at 
the same time hesitate to say that when, 
to the best of my belief and knowledge, no 
other Member of the Cabinet was put for- 
ward to occupy the department of Secretary 
for War, I did not shrink from the duty of 
assuming it, and I certainly did feel that I 
should act very unworthily, having then 
held these seals for three months, if I shrunk 
from what I knew to be the post of diffi- 
culty and danger. My Lords, when I use 
this expression—when I say ‘ the post of 
difficulty and danger’’—I may appeal to 
many of my private Friends in this House 
and elsewhere as to the observations I 
made, when told by them, as I frequently 
was, that I had done unwisely in leaving 4 
department where they were kind enough 
—perhaps partial enough—to say that I 
had formed some slight reputation. My 
answer to them was—‘“ In leaving the Co- 
lonial Office I am well aware of what I 
have done ; I know that in this new de- 
partment, whatever success may attend 
our arms, I shall never derive any credit ; 
and this, too, I well know, that if there 
should be disaster, upon me alone will 
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come the blame and the public indigna- 
tion.”” My Lords, that I said this there 
are many of yourselves who can testify. 
[The Earl of Hanpwicxe: Hear, hear. ] 
My noble Friend is generous enough to 
cheer, and J recollect, though I did not a 
moment ago, that he was amongst those 
to whom I made this observation. Well, 
my Lords, I think I have said enough to 
show to your Lordships how unjust have 
been the imputations that have been cast 
upon me in Parliament and elsewhere, 
that my presumption, my self-love, in- 
duced me to insist upon taking the Se- 
eretaryship for War. I hope I have suf- 
ficiently explained to your Lordships the 
conduet which has been described by some 
as ‘‘arrogance,’’ and by the noble Lord, 
to whom I have referred, invested with the 
more patronising phrase of ‘‘ commendable 
ambition.” 

I will pass over, in the correspondence 
which took place between my noble Friend 
lately at the head of the Government and 
the noble Lord the late President of the 
Council, the letter which he addressed to 
my noble Friend on the 18th of November 
last, as to which he says— 
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“Tt was my intention in writing the letter to 
avoid throwing any blame upon the Duke of New- 
castle; indeed, I think he deserves very great 
credit for the exertions he has made.” 

My Lords, I do not wish to dwell upon 
that letter, or attach any importance to it, 
because the noble Lord has himself inti- 
mated, in the speech to which I am refer- 
ring, that the light in which I must con- 
sider that letter is one which our friends 
on the other side of the Atlantic are 
pleased to designate by the name of ‘“‘ soft 
sawder,’’ since he now states that at the 
very time when he spoke in those terms of 
me his primary object was my removal 
from the office I held. This was his object: 
—‘‘si possis, suaviter; si non, quocumque 
modo.”’ Then, my Lords, the noble Lord 
had read extracts from those letters which 
make it absolutely necessary for me both 
to make some comments upon them and 
to read further extracts in explanation. 
And I cannot but express my surprise— 
when the whole gist of that speech was to 
represent my determination to hold the 
office of Secretary for War and my reso- 
lution to retain it—that the noble Lord did 
not quote the following sentence of the 
letter of my noble Friend (the Earl of 
Aberdeen) dated the 21st of November, in 
answer to one which he, that day I think, 
received from the noble Lord the President 
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of the Council. The very beginning of 
that letter is in these words— 


‘“« T have shown your letter to the Duke of New- 
castle, and also to Sidney Herbert ; they both, as 
might have been expected, strongly urged me to 
adopt any such arrangement with respect to their 
offices as might be thought most conducive to the 
public service.” 

My Lords, I have shown you, first, that 
I did not insist upon keeping the seals of 
the War Department ; and I have to state 
to you now, that when my noble Friend 
placed that letter of the noble Lord in my 
hands, what my answer to him was. I 
cannot, perhaps, state precisely what my 
answer was, but it was to this effect :— 
‘Don’t give Lord John Russell any pre- 
text for quitting the Government; on no 
account resist his wish to remove me from 
that office; do with me as is best for the 
public service ; in that way you will gratify 
me most—in that way you will be serving 
the Queen best.”’ 

My Lords, the next incident to which I 
have to refer in the speech of the noble 
Lord is that where, after having read a 
portion of one of the letters of my noble 
Friend, he used these words :—‘‘ I then 
went on to show some instances of errors 
that had been committed,’’ and then he 
proceeded to read other extracts. - Now, 
my Lords, the impression upon the public 
mind must, of course, be that those errors 
were of some grave character—that they 
involved the safety of the troops in the 
Crimea—and that as a consequence to 
them is, perhaps, to be attributed the dis- 
astrous sickness that has prevailed. The 
noble Lord did not read the complaints he 
then made of these errors; but, with your 
Lordships’ permission, I will read them now. 
The letter is dated the 28th of November, 
and in it he says— 


“JT will give you an instance but too pregnant 
with warning. Early in October I wrote to the 
Duke of Newcastle on the subject of transferring 
the 97th Regiment, then at the Pirsus, to the 
Crimea. Ile informed me in answer that he had 
also wished to do so, and that he had also wished 
to send between 2,000 and 3,000 men, the drafts 
of various regiments, to the Crimea. Now, why 
was he not able to carry his intentions into 
effect ? Because he could not remove the ob- 
stacles put in his way by other departments, and 
because the Prime Minister did not at once over- 
come those obstacles. Ata much later time the 
97th has moved, and it is only to-day that I sea 
by a telegraphic despatch from Lord Stratford, - 
dated on the 18th instant, that the Orinoco, which 
conveys that regiment, had left Constantinople for 
the Crimea. But, in the meantime, Lord Raglan 
had reported that he wished he had been able to 
place in the position of Balaklava, on the 26th of 
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October, a more considerable force; and, also, 
that on the 5th of November, the heights of 
Inkerman were defended by no more than 8,000 
British infantry. What can be done by a single 
British regiment was seen on the 5th of October, 
when the 98rd aione saved the position of Bala- 
klava by their firmness and gallantry. Had 5,000 
more men been at Lord Raglan’s disposal on the 
25th of October, and the 5th of November, how 
much more fruitful, though not more glorious, 
might have been those memorable days.” 


My Lords, these were errors which I was 
supposed to have committed; and now let 
me give you an explanation of those errors 
—let me give to you the explanation which 
I gave in writing, I believe by return of 
post, in answer to this accusation of the 
noble Lord. I informed him that, as re- 
garded the 97th Regiment, a long while— 
several days at any rate—before | received 
his letter it had been my desire to send 
forward that noble regiment to the aid of 
Lord Raglan in the Crimea, and that I had 
applied to my noble Friend the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs to know whe- 
ther, in his opinion, it would be safe to 
remove that regiment from the Pireus, 
and whether the objects for which it had 
been sent there had been sufficiently at- 
tained to do so. In answer my noble 
Friend (the Earl of Clarendon) produced a 
communication he had received, I think, 
on that day, but, at all events, very re- 
cently, in which the greatest stress was 


alc on the maintenane 1e English | 
Jaid upon the maintenance of the English 
and French forces in the Pireeus, and we | 


were told that if the forees were withdrawn 
the consequences, to prevent which we sent 
those forces there, would immediately occur. 
That, my Lords, is my explanation; and I 
ask will any man maintain that a Seere- 
tary of War would have been justified, 
after such a statement from his brother 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
in saying, on his own ipse diwit, that he 
would remove the regiment at all hazards 
from the Pireeus, and send it to the Cri- 
mea? The noble Lord says the regiment 
was subsequently removed ; it was sub- 
sequently removed—and why? Because 
a few weeks afterwards I pressed again on 
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manding might consider best fitted for the 
purpose from the qualifications of the of- 
ficers, and which should be 600 strong— 
should be sent to the Pirseus, in order that 
the 97th, which was 1,000 strong, might 
be sent to the Crimea. 

With regard to the second error attri- 
buted to me—that I was pressed to send 
2,000 or 3,000 men who were ready to pro- 
ceed as draughts to the different regiments 
in the Crimea, but that I declined to do so 
—there were two reasons for declining to 
do so, which I also explained in answer to 
the noble Lord, to show him why those 
draughts were not ‘sent. One was that 
Lord Raglan himself reported that the 
men in the last draughts sent out were 
composed of such young men that on being 
exposed to the cholera, which at that period 
was raging, they had fallen sick and died 
rapidly; and he said, that unless subsequent 
pressure should ensue, he deprecated the 
practice of sending those young soldiers out 
before they were made fitter for service. 
There was another reason, however, for the 
course which I pursued, and it was this; 
that at that moment we had exhausted all 
the steam transports which could at that 
time be obtained in the country; of course, 
others were expected from the Colonies and 
from other parts of the world; but my 
right hon. Friend the First Lord of the 





Admiralty was not able at that moment to 
supply me with any but sailing transports 
for the conveyance of those troops to the 
; Crimea. My Lords, the statement, there- 
| fore, is perfeetly correct that these errors, 
| as the noble Lord has called them, were 
laid before me, but the charge of com- 
mitting those errors was also answered ; 
and although, on the 28th of November, 
those errors were brought forward as a 
reason why I ought to leave the War Office 
j; at a date anterior to that, but subsequent 
'to my answer, I had the better fortune to 
| satisfy the noble Lord; for in the last 
letter which I received from him before he 
returned to town he wrote the words which 
I am now about to read. This letter, let 
me observe, was written at a time when 





my noble Friend to inform me the first | the noble Lord, as he has stated, and other 
moment that a change could be effected ; | Members of the Government, had retired to 
and he having written in answer to my | different parts of the country for the pur- 
question on the day I made the application, | poses of health. I do not complain of any 
that it was almost utterly impossible to | of my noble Friends for having done so, or 
part with the whole of the military force | of the noble Lord for having done so; but 
in the Piraeus, yet that that force might | it was not my good fortune to be able to re- 
be somewhat reduced, I immediately sent | sort, for the purposes of health, or for any 
directions to Malta that one of three regi-| other purpose, to any part of the country. 
ments there—whichever the general com-| Day by day and hour by hour, during the 
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whole of the year 1854, it was my duty 
to remain in town, and exert myself to 
the best of my ability. I shall now read 
the conclusion of the letter of the noble 
Lord which finished the correspondence 
with reference to these errors. The date 
is the 8th of October ; and he writes to 
me, *‘ You have done all that could be 
done, and I am sanguine of success.”” The 
noble Lord was sanguine of success, and 
he thought I had done all that could be 
done. : 

Now, my Lords, let me explain why, 
after my proposal to my noble Friend (the 
Jarl of Aberdeen) with reference to my 
readiness to leave office, he did not aecept 
my proposal. I did not say that I refused 
an exchange of office, disagreeable as it 
undoubtedly would have been to me to take 
such a course—inconvenient as I believe, 
under ordinary circumstances, it to befor the 
country’s services to do so, implying, as it 
would, arrangements that are not perhaps 
very obvious to the public—I then made 
no exception on that ground. I say, then, 
my Lords, what was the reason my noble 
Friend (the Earl of Aberdeen) did not 
avail himself of the offer Imade? THe dn 
not act—as would appear from the state- 
ment that was made in the House of 
Commons—on his own mere responsi- 
bility ; he did not take upon himself to act 
from any private feeling, or any anxiety 
with regard to me, although I knew his 
kindly feelings towards me ;—he did not 
take upon himself, on that ground, to re- 
ject the proposal, but he laid the subject 
before the whole of our colleagues, and the 
proposal was—it is not for me to say whe- 
ther rightly or wrongly—disapproved of by 
the whole of them. 

My Lords, the last letter of the series that 
passed between us is dated the 3rd of De- 
cember, and the purport of that letter is 
that the noble Lord retained his original 
opinion, and that he would again bring the 
subject before the Cabinet. I should add it 
was not, however, brought formally before 
it. Parliament met about ten days after- 
wards, on the 12th of December, and it was 
my duty to make a long statement to your 
Lordships in vindication of the conduct 
of the Government, and more esnecially 
of the department which had been under 
my administration. My right hon. Friend 
the Secretary at War made a similar state- 
ment in the House of Commons. A debate 
took place in each House; and the conse- 
quence was—though probably noble Lords 
Opposite will not entirely agree with me 
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in that opinion—to leave undoubtedly the 
impression upon the minds of the Govern- 
ment, and of the friends of the Govern- 
ment in both Houses, that the result of 
the debate was satisfactory as regarded 
the conduct of the Government, 

Three days afterwards, on the 16th 
of December, a Cabinet was held, and 
at the close of that Cabinet I exchanged 
observations with one, two, or three of 
my colleagues, who said that from the 
conduct of the noble Lord in the Cabi- 
net that day, and the interest he had 
shown in all the matters discussed before 
us, they felt very confident that he had 
abandoned the opinion he had before enter- 
tained and expressed. But we were not 
long left, my Lords, to conjecture upon 
this subject ; for in the course of that very 
afternoon, in a conversation with my noble 
Friend at the head of the Government he 
told him expressly that he had changed 
his views, and abandoned any wish for a 
change. Well, my Lords, I really would 
not wish to go further, or to carry the 
matter further, but my noble Friend (the 
Earl of Aberdeen) reminds me that I have 
made an omission, to which I beg to 
refer, though I feel that in a matter which 
is so personal to myself, and which is per- 
haps more interesting to me than to your 
Lordships, I am hardly justified in tres- 
passing at such a length on your indul- 
gence. My noble Friend reminds me that 
the reason the noble Lord assigned for his 
abandonment of his proposal was, that not 
being satisfied perhaps with the opinions 
he had heard from the faithful and attach- 
ed friends he had in the Cabinet, he had 
consulted another friend—and I can only 
say that, from my knowledge of the noble 
Lord he consulted (Lord Panmure ?), a 
better adviser he could not possibly have 
taken—the noble Lord consulted him on 
the subject, and he told my noble Friend 
at the head of the Government that he 
was convinced by the arguments that noble 
Lord had laid before him that he was 
satisfied, and that his views were changed. 

My Lords, having thus disposed of the 
personal part of the question, the noble 
Lord proceeded to discuss in his place in 
the other House the question with refer- 
ence to the measures that have been taken. 
He said he would have been glad to have 
opposed the Motion of the hon. and learn- - 
ed Member for Sheftield (Mr. Roebuck), if 
he could have said that measures had been 
taken, or that arrangements were in pro- 
gress to remedy the evils complained of. I 
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will read to your Lordships his own words. 
The noble Lord declined to oppose the 
Motion ‘‘ because he could not say that 
measures had been taken, or that arrange- 
ments were in progress, by which those 
evils would be remedied, and by which the 
administration of the war would be vigor- 
ously prosecuted.”” Now, my Lords, I 
think the just and fair inference from that 
statement is, that the noble Lord had pro- 
posed to his colleagues measures that had 
been objected to, or that he had suggested 
arrangements which his colleagues were 
unwilling to adopt. I can only say, my 
Lords, that to the best of my belief neither 
was the case. I know of no measures pro- 
posed by the noble Lord that were objected 
to; I know of no proposals that he made 
which were not accepted—unless it be one. 
That proposal he refers to himself in this 
form. He said that at a Cabinet which was 
held on the Saturday preceding the Tues- 
day, the day of Mr. Roebuck’s notice and 
the noble Lord’s resignation, arrangements 
were made by the Cabinet by which the 
mode in which the business of the War 
Department had been for some time con- 
ducted, and to which I referred on Monday 
last—namely, by calling together the heads 
of the military departments at my office, 
and conducting the business somewhat in 
the form of a Board, though not with the 
formalities and strict rules of a Board— 
should be altered. A discussion having 
taken place in the Cabinet, and an ar- 
rangement having been proposed, by which 
greater formality would be given to these 
Boards, and that they should be regularly 
constituted either by a Minute or by an Or- 
der in Council, I assure your Lordships, 
that, though I differed a good deal in opi- 
nion, as I stated the other night, from my 
noble Friend (Earl Grey) when he brought 
forward a Motion on the subject, I consent- 
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ed to the proposition made in the Cabinet ; | 
the opinion in favour of the constitution of | 


the Board prevailed, and it was agreed that, | 


either by a Minute or by an Order in 
Council, the Board should be constituted. 
It was understood that that Board was 
to consist of the Secretary of State for 
War, the Seeretary at War, the Com- 
mander in Chief, and the Master Ge- 
neral of the Ordnance. The noble Lord 
said that this question had been brought 
before the Cabinet, and he implied that it 
had been decided upon adversely to his 
opinion. That was not exactly so ex- 
pressed by the noble Lord, but that, I 
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drawn. Now, my Lords, the proposal was 
brought forward by the noble Lord him- 
self, and, as I said before, it was agreed 
to after some discussion and argument, 
and we had every reason to believe that 
the noble Lord was entirely a consenting 
party; but in the course of the evening he 
sent to my noble Friend at the head of the 
Government a communication, to which he 
also referred, though he did not quote it ; 
but, as it is of some importance to my 
ease, I am afraid I must trouble your 
Lordships with it. It is as follows— 


‘* ARMY DEPARTMENTS. 
“Jan. 22, 1855. 

“The Committee of the House of Commons on 
Army and Navy Expenditure recommended that 
the Army departments should be simplified and 
consolidated. What is now proposed is, that 
there should be a Board consisting of—1, Seere- 
tary of State; 2, Secretary at War; 3, Master 
General of Ordnance ; 4, Commander in Chief; 
5, Inspector General of Fortifications. 

“Tt is contemplated that there shall exist at 
the same time a Board of Ordnance, consisting of 
—1, The Master General; 2, The Storekeeper 
General; 3, The Surveyor General ; 4, The Clerk 
of the Ordnance ; under whose direction the In- 
spector General of Fortifications will remain. It 
seems obvious that these two Boards, acting at 
one and the same time, instead of consolidation 
and simplification, would produce complication, 
disorder, and delay. There are but two modes 
by which unity of direction and rapidity of action 
can be procured. The one is to give the Seere- 
tary of State the entire direction of all existing 
offices and boards connected with the Army ; the 
other is, to make a Board, with the Secretary 
of State at the head, absorbing the Board of 
Ordnance, and controiling the whole civil and 


| military management of our military force. The 


constitution of this Board and its functions would 
be— 

“1, The Secretary of State, to preside over 
the Board and be responsible to Parliament. 

“2. The Secretary at War, to pay the Army 
and control its finances, 

«3. The Master General of the Ordnance, to 
arm the Army and the Navy. 

‘¢4, The Commander in Chief, to command 
the Army. 

“5. The Clerk, Storekeeper, and Surveyor of 
the Ordnance, all in one, to lodge the Army. 

“6. The Commissary General, to clothe and 


| feed the Army. 





“ This is nearly the Duke of Richmond’s plan. 
“J, Russe.” 


My Lords, the noble Lord said in his 
statement in the other House, that he had 
no reason to think that his views would be 
adopted. He informed my noble Friend 
that he would bring forward the proposal 
at the Cabinet that would sit on the day 
subsequent to the day he eventually re- 
signed. This we expected; and I can 
only say that when the noble Lord says he 


think, is the inference which is to be| had no reason to think his views would be 
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adopted, I most positively say he had no 
reason to think his views would be reject- 
ed; because the first step my noble Friend 
took, on receiving the communication I 
have read, accompanied by the intimation 
from the noble Lord that he should pro- 
pose it on a subsequent day, was after 
having shown it to my right hon. Friend 
the Secretary at War, to send it to me. 
My answer to it was this—that there are 
two proposals in this paper that differ from 
the arrangements of the Cabinet on Satur- 
day. One was, to do away with the Board 
of Ordnance, in consequence of the consti- 
tution of the superior Board; the other 
was, to add two additional members to the 
Board beyond those proposed in the Cabi- 
net. I said, as to the first proposal, I 
thought it manifestly right. It was obvi- 
ously according to my views, who am not 
much attached to Boards, and I added, 
that if you constitute a superior Board, 
there could be no fear in doing away with 
an inferior one; and I approved of the 
noble Lord’s proposal. I said, with regard 
to the second proposal, of having two ad- 
ditional members on the Board, that I 
thought it would be unadvisable. I did 
not think one of the ofticers named to be 
necessary ; and with regard to the sixth 
member—the Commissary General —pro- 
posed to be added, no such officer exists, 
the office having been abolished several 
years ago. I presume that by Commissary 
(ieneral the noble Lord meant Commissary- 
in-chief, for there was formerly such an 
officer to feed our army, but the office has 
been abolished some time since, and there 
is no officer now called a Commissary Gene- 
ral, except those, of whom there are many, 
whose functions are to feed the army in 
the field. Therefore, so far as the main 
and principal portion of the noble Lord’s 
proposition was concerned, it met with en- 
tire approval ; and, as regarded the second 
portion, the only reason against its being 
carried into effect was, that, with respect 
to ene of the appointments, it was imprac- 
ticable, because no such officer as_ that 
referred to existed. My Lords, I believe 
that, so far from the noble Lord having 
reason to complain of his views connected 
with the war not being carried out, I 
know, as I have already said, of no pro- 
posal of his that was rejected; and I may 
say, with equal truth, that I know of no 
objection which was made by him that 
was overruled. My Lords, I need hardly 
say that, on such an important question as 
the conduct of the war, difference of opi- 
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nion on incidental matters of course took 
place; but this I must say, that if I were 
to point out the member of the Cabinet 
from whom I have received the most gene- 
ral assent to my views when discussions 
took place, it was the noble Lord. I 
should say, that I received the most kind 
and generous support from all my col- 
leagues on all occasions—but as regards 
identity of views, I would be inclined to 
say there was more identity of opinion, on 
any question that was raised, between the 
noble Lord and myself than between me 
and any other Member of the Cabinet. 
My Lords, I have stated the ready way 
in which I consented to yield up my office, 
and even to the abandonment of views I en- 
tertained as to the constitution of the Board. 
Perhaps your Lordships may think that, en- 
tertaining the opinion I did, I ought to have 
resisted more strongly. In the first place, 
I cannot say that I should, under any cir- 
cumstances, have felt bound to do so; but, 
in the next place, I was in a position that 
rendered it peculiarly improper for me to 
interfere against the general views and 
feelings of the Cabinet. My Lords, notwith- 
standing the arrogance, the self-love, the 
presumption, which I am supposed to 
have exhibited, I was not unaware—God 
knows it would have been strange if I had 
been—that the public feeling had been 
aroused strongly against my administra- 
tion of the war. Shortly before Parliament 
met, on Tuesday, the 23rd of January, 
I was convinced that the feeling in the 
publie mind would become so strong that 
it would be impossible for me, in justice to 
the public service, to continue to occupy 
the office I held. My Lords, the meeting 
of Parliament was close at hand; and I 
felt that if I had read rightly the history of 
constitutional government, it was not pro- 
per at such a moment to anticipate the 
verdict of Parliament, and to run away 
from the responsibilities and duties which 
I had undertaken. The noble Lord, in 
his statement in reference to the course he 
had taken, said, that until the notice was 
given by Mr. Roebuck, he had not fully 
considered the course which he ought to 
take. My Lords, I had. I had maturely 
considered it ; and whilst I made up my 
mind that my official eareer was practically 
brought to a close, I resolved also that I 
would face the ordeal of censure in your 
Lordships’ House, and would submit my 
conduct of the administration of the War 
Department to the judgment of the House 
of Commons. But, my Lords, [ thought 
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it was right that I should announce my 
determination ; and a few days before the 
meeting of Parliament I told my noble 
Friend at the head of the Government—I 
did not tell my other colleagues, because I 
did not think it right to do so; and I 
think, my Lords, you will appreciate my 
feelings and motives in taking that course 
—that whatever might be the result of the 
discussion in this House or in the House 
of Commons—whether the Government 
should succeed by large majorities in over- 
coming resistance and reproach, or whether 
they failed—I should equally tender my 
resignation a3 soon as that judgment should 
be given and the verdict of Parliament 
should have been pronounced. My Lords, 
this, no doubt, was the origin of the ru- 
mour to which the noble Lord referred at 
the close of his statement, when he said 
he had heard that that arrangement which 
my noble Friend at the head of the Go- 
vernment had found it impossible to recom- 
mend in November he had found it perfectly 
consistent with his honour to adopt in Janu- 
ary. Iam sorry that any such statement 
should have been made, because, if any such 
rumour existed, it was not correct. It was 
true, as I have stated to your Lordships, 
that I had announced my intention to resign 
my office; but, so far from having announced 
any intention to be a party to any such ar- 
rangement as that referred to, 1 told my 
noble Friend in the first instance, and I 
told also my noble and right hon. Friends 
in the Cabinet, when the secession of Lord 
John Russell made it necessary that my in- 
tentions should be declared, that I had 
made up my mind that I would retire and 
that I would not take another office; that I 
would not either change offices with my no- 
ble Friend (Lord Palmerston) nor assume 
that which had just been quitted by Lord J. 
Russell ; that I would leave the Cabinet ; 
but as to changing oflices I positively and 
entirely refused it. And why? I admit 
that, undoubtedly, personal feeling might 
to some extent have influenced me, but I 
hope that I was also actuated by a higher 
and more important consideration. I was 
confident the public interest would be 
served by the course I resolved to take ; 
because, after the obloquy that had been 
heaped upon me, it was undesirable that I 
should continue to be a member of any 
Cabinet, and that my presence in the 
Government would be a cause of weak- 
ness, and not of strength. I announced, 
therefore, that if the Government should 
succeed in the discussion in the House of 
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| Commons, I in future should take my seat 
on one of the benehes not occupied by 
those in office, but that I would be here 
night by night when discussions took place, 
ready to defend the policy to which I had 
been a party; because, of course, I felt 
myself as much bound to do so as if I had 
continued to occupy my office. 

Now, my Lords, I have done with the 
statement of the noble Lord which has led 
to this explanation on my part. My Lords, 
various accusations are made against me, 
of which one of the most prominent is that 
of incapacity. My Lords, I am the last 
man who ought to express any opinion 
on that point. Iam ready to leave that 
in the hands of others, perfectly conscious 


incapacity is with the public a favourite ex- 
planation of every political misfortune ; and 
whether it may be peculiarly justified in my 
case, or may be attributable to the cause to 
which I have referred, I leave to the verdict 
of others. But, my Lords, another charge 
has been made against me—a charge which 
I confess I have felt deeply, and which I 
continue to feel. I have been charged 
with indolence and indifference. My Lords, 
as regards the charge of indolence, I have 
only to say that the public have had, at 
all events, every hour and every minute of 
my time. Not one hour of recreation or of 
amusement have I presumed to think I was 
entitled to take. My Lords, the other charge, 
that of indifference, is still more painful to 
me. Indifference, my Lords!—to what? In- 
difference to the honour of the country—in- 
difference to the success and to the safety of 
our army! My Lords, I have myself, like 
many who listen to me, two dear hostages 
for my interest in the welfare of the mili- 
tary and naval services of the country to 
allow of such a sentiment. I have two 
sons engaged in those two services, and 
that alone, I think, would be sufficient to 
prevent me from being indifferent ; but, 
my Lords, as a Minister—as a man— 
I should be unworthy to stand in any 
assembly, if the charge of indifference un- 
der such circumstances could be truly made 
against me. Many a sleepless night 1 
have passed, my Lords, thinking over the 
evils which the public think and say I 
could have cured; and which, God knows, 
I would have cured if it had been within my 
power, Indolence and indifference are not 
charges that can truly be brought against 
me. I deny the charges; and | trust that 
my countrymen will before long be satisfied, 
whatever they think of my capacity, that 








of many defects. I know that this charge of 
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there is no ground for fixing this unjust 
stigma upon me. 

As regards what I have done during 
my official administration, I believe — | 
trust and hope, at least —that I shall 
be one who will derive some advantage 
from the investigation of the Committee 
which the House of Commons has de- 
cided to appoint. I wish the Government 
may derive advantage from it, and I wish 
I could think that the publie also would 
derive some advantage from it; but I can 
only say that, so far as I am individually 
concerned, I shall rejoice to lay before it, 
or any other tribunal, everything I have 
done, with perfect fairness and openness. 

My Lords, I am not now about to enter 
into any defence of the conduct of the war. 
My noble and learned Friend opposite 
(Lord Lyndhurst) has a Motion on the sub- 
ject for Monday next; and though the 
circumstance of a Government being in 
existence on that day may be doubtful, he 
will, I presume, still persevere in that 
Motion, and on that occasion I shall be 
prepared to mect it. I am as little in- 
clined to shrink from an attack now, 
when I have quitted office, as I was when 
I held it. I will not shelter myself, when- 
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ever that Motion comes on, by the cir- 


cumstance of my resignation. I will, if 
I have health, be here to make an an- 
swer to my noble and learned Friend, on 
whatever side of the House I may sit, 
and he may be assured I shall not shrink 
from meeting him. I shall be ready to 
defend, whenever it is assailed, the conduct 
of the Government—the conduct, in the 
first place, of my own administration—and 
the conduct, as involved with me of the 
whole of the Cabinet, Lord John Russell 
included, My Lords, your Lordships shall 
not hear any complaint from me with refer- 
ence to the treatment I have met either in 
Parliament or out of it. In reference to 
that, I have only to say, that whoever 
may be my successor in the office which I 
have held, he shall meet with no ungener- 
ous treatment from me. My Lords, I 
know that I have in both Houses of Par- 
liament many bitter political opponents ; I 
trust I have few, if any, personal enemies. 
But if I have a personal enemy, I do not 
except him from the promise I now make; 
and to him, in the same manner as to a 
friend, I will offer every assistance in my 
power. My Lords, even if the office should 
be held by that Gentleman who—as we 
Were informed the other night in the other 
House of Parliament, went over from the 
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Ministerial side to the right hon. Gentle- 
man the leader of the Opposition—went 
over some weeks ago to him and asked 
him whether he would be a party to a vote 
of censure, not on the Government, but on 
me as an individual member of that Govern- 
ment—even if, I say, that hon. Gentleman 
should be War Minister, him will I treat 
with the utmost possible consideration, and 
my best assistance will I tender to bim 
who prompted that message. Whatever 
may be my feelings towards the man, I 
shall be ready, as in duty bound to the 
public, to render every assistance in my 
power to the Minister. Whoever may 
sueceed me, I will endeavour to make his 
path as easy in this House and out of it 
as it may lie in my power; and if my past 
experience can be of any value to my sue- 
cessor, here in my place in Parliament I 
frankly and unreservedly tender it to him. 
If my past experience can be of the slight- 
est value to him, he shall have it, whether 
he takes my acts as a warning or as an 
example. Ile shall meet from me no 
petty feelings of jealousy—I am conscious 
that the crisis is too important, and the 
interests at this moment involved too great, 
for the indulgence of any such contemptible 
feeling. Out of office, I shall rejoice in the 
success of any man who shall succeed me 
as War Minister, whether that suecess be 
achieved in consequence of better fortune 
or of greater ability than I possess. 

My Lords, I shall conclude this, I fear 
too long a statement—the last speech which 
I shall address to your Lordships from 
these benches—with the earnest wish that 
he who may receive from the Queen the 
seals of the War Department, may bring 
to bear on its arduous duties abilities far 
greater than I can pretend to, and equal 
zeal, earnestness, and devotion with him 
whom he succeeds. I repeat the expres- 
sion of my earnest hope that the man, be 
he who he may, who follows me, may meet 
with that success for which I have labour- 
ed, and, in meriting and securing that 
success, that he may also receive from 
his countrymen the approbation which it 
has been my anxious desire, but has not 
been my good fortune, to obtain. 

Tue Hart or DERBY: My Lords, 
whatever may have been the Parliamentary 
irregularity of the course pursued by the 
noble Duke opposite, in making the state- 
ment which he has just made, and in the 
pointed reference and answer to the speech 
made by a noble Lord, his colleague, in 
the other House of Parliament, I have 
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great reason to admit, and I am sure your 
Lordships will allow, that the statement 
was one the substance and circumstance of 
which, despite its irregularity, afforded 
sufficient apology for its delivery. I ean 
easily understand the feelings of the noble 
Duke, and that he considered it neces- 
sary to offer to your Lordships, as a 
Minister of the Crown, a vindication of 
himself against charges such as must have 
materially affected his character, not as a 
man, but as a Minister; and I cannot 
therefore complain if he found it necessary 
to make reference to proceedings in the 
other House of Parliament; nor should I 
allude to that did I not feel it incumbent 
on me, at the outset of the few obser- 
vations I shall have to submit to your 
Lordships, to reply to something which fell 
from the noble Duke towards the close 
of his speech, and which to me, and which 
I apprehend must to your Lordships, be 
utterly unintelligible. The noble Duke, in 
speaking of the assistance which it was 
his duty to afford to whomsoever should 
sueceed him, made an allusion to some 
Gentleman, who, he intimated, had crossed 
over the floor of the House of Commons 
to my right hon. Friend the leader of the 
Opposition, and asked him whether he 
would be a party to some intended motion, 
which was not to impugn the Government, 
but to censure an individnual—namely, the 
noble Duke himself. My Lords, of that 
statement—of that unknown individual— 
of that fact—or of anything like such a 
fact, I can assure you that I am, up to 
this moment, most completely ignorant. 
Tf the noble Duke means that, in the 
decision lately come to by the House of 
Commons, that expression of opinion, not 
on the conduct of the noble Duke but of 
the Government, was the consequence of 
an arrangement, and if the noble Duke 
conceives that that vote was the result of 
concert, or of previous communication with 
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gentleman to him. This is my authority 
for the fact, but the right hon. Gentleman 
expressly said that he had repudiated the 
offer made to him. 

Tne Eart or DERBY: It will be un- 
necessary, then, for me to proceed further 
with the observations I was about to make 
on that point. But, notwithstanding the 
statement which the noble Duke has just 
made, I hope he will forgive me if I do say 
here in the most emphatic manner that the 
vote of the House of Commons proceeded 
the other day not from any one party, 
more especially not from the party in direct 
opposition to Her Majesty’s Government— 
nay, more, that it was the earnest recom- 
mendation, as I know, of those who are 
intrusted with the confidence of that party 
to abstain from bringing forward any Mo- 
tion which should be equivalent to casting 
a censure upon the Government, or that 
would tend in the slightest degree to em- 
barrass them in the administration of the 
public affairs. Now, the noble Duke’s 
statement this evening, so far as I could 
infer from what fell from him, consisted in 
part of a vindication of his own character, 
and partly of a reply to the statements 
made by his late colleague. I and others, 
1 am afraid, have been compelled to differ 
from the noble Duke and from his eol- 
leagues with regard to many points affect- 
ing the conduct of the war; and I have on 
more than one occasion expressed my opi- 
nion on the subject to the noble Duke and 
to your Lordships—not uncourteously, I 
hope, but with that frankness wiich I 
think ought to be exercised in this House. 
But I never heard any one deny. to the 
noble Duke the merit of having been labo- 
rious in the discharge of his duties, and of 
having devoted himself most assiduously 
to his office ; nor have I heard any one— 
I know not, of course, what may have ap- 
peared in some newspapers, or what con- 
versation may have taken place at their 


Ministers—Fxplanation. 


any party whatever, to the best of my | elubs—I say, I have never heard the 
belief and knowledge the noble Duke is) noble Duke charged in Parliament, or by 


absolutely and entirely in error. 

Tne Duxe or NEWCASTLE: The 
noble Earl has entirely misapprehended 
what fell from me on that point. I meant 
precisely the reverse of that which he in- 
fers I meant. What I said was entirely 
founded on the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman the leader of the Opposition in 
the House of Commons. That right hon. 
Gentleman, in his place in the House, 
made a statement to the effect that there 
had been such a communication made by a 


The Earl of Derby 





any responsible authority, with indifference 
to the sufferings of the army. [The Duke 
of Newcastte: Certainly not in this 
House. ] It has been said, indeed by some, 
and I have been of opinion myself, that 
when the right thing was done it was not 
done always at the right time, and that 
the neglect of the Government in not doing 
the right thing at the right time had led 
to increased sufferings and privations on 
the part of the army. But God forbid 
that any one of us should have imputed to 
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the noble Duke or to any Member of your 
Lordships’ House that he was in the slight- 
est degree indifferent upon such a subject, 
or was sparing of his labours in the dis- 
charge of the arduous and responsible 
duties of his office. Iam not, my Lords, 
about to enter upon any discussion—this 
is not the occasion on which to do so—as 
to the conduct of the Government or any 
Members of the Government. Nor am I 
disposed in the slightest degree to diminish 
the effect of that ‘* Picture of an Interior’ 
which has been drawn with such graphic 
power by the noble Duke. It is really one 
of the most effective pictures which I have 
seen presented to Parliament—the Cabinet 
peint par soiméme ;—and when, after hav- 
ing gone through all the correspondence 
and conversation and friendly communica- 
tions which have taken place between bim 
and some of his colleagues, the noble Duke 
wound up the whole picture by saying that 
he believed that colleague whom he had so 
much reason to complain of was the one of 
all whose opinions seemed to have most of 
identity with his own, the effect was height- 
ened and a complete view afforded of the 
beautiful internal harmony of that Cabinet. 
My Lords, I am bound to say that I think 
the noble Duke is quite excusable for his 
statement in this House to-night; and, as 
far as I can learn, although, perhaps, it is 
contrary to the Horatian motto to decide 
now—for we are probably always more 
strongly impressed by what we see and 
hear than by what we read in the news- 
papers—I confess I think that between 
the two noble colleagues the noble Duke 
has considerably the best of the argument. 
Certainly I do not know what I might say 
if I “heard the other side;’’ but that, at 
all events, is my present impression. If, 
however, these discussions are constantly 
to take place in this House—if these re- 
presentations are to follow one another so 
quickly—I can suggest only one mode by 
which to secure perfect impartiality. The 
Members of the two Houses should meet 
in the large central hall between this and 
the other Ilouse of Parliament, the Lords 
on one side and the Commons on the other, 
and there, the champions meeting in the 
centre, there might be, according to the 
expression of the noble Duke, an exchange 
of words, and I only hope it might not 
lead to the exchange of anything more 
dangerous than words. I will, however, 
leave the picture of the interior of the 
Cabinet—this pieture of the relations be- 
tween the noble Duke and his colleagues— 
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entirely as a matter to be settled between 
themselves. Nor do I think this a fitting 
occasion for comment upon the picture 
which the noble Earl opposite (the Earl of 
Aberdeen), at the commencement of the 
evening, drew of the general state of the 
country. That funeral oration which he 
pronounced upon himself and his colleagues 
—that general and complacent laudation 
of each and every one of the Members 
of his Cabinet—first, of his War Mi- 
nister; next, of his Chancellor of the 
Exchequer; next, of the First Lord of 
the Admiralty; next, of the noble Lord 
opposite, the Secretary of State for Fo- 
reign Affairs—I have no doubt all these 
encomiums were exceedingly well deserved, 
and that it was equally satisfactory to the 
noble Earl to have the opportunity of 
making them, and to his colleagues to 
receive them at his hands. The noble 
Earl also touched upon the general state 
of the nation, and although, perhaps, he 
introduced some debatable grounds into 
his observations with regard to the general 
and abundant prosperity which, according 
to him, prevails in every district of the 
country at the present moment, this is not 
the fittest occasion on which to enter upon 
the debatable grounds he has introduced. 
Nor, I think, should I have risen to ad- 
dress your Lordships at all on this occa- 
sion, had it not been that the noble Earl 
did not think fit to confine himself to the 
usual announcement on such an occasion— 
namely, that he and his colleagues had 
resigned office, and only held their present 
position until Her Majesty should have ap- 
pointed their suecessors—I say, I probably 
should not have risen if, in making that 
statement, the noble Earl had not thought 
it necessary to make a personal reference 
to me as having been charged by Her Ma- 
jesty with the formation of a Government. 
The noble Earl, undervaluing and under- 
rating the source from which he derived 
his information, stated as a matter of 
general rumour that there had been some 
communication between Her Majesty and 
myself on that subject. The noble Earl 
has, I say, certainly underrated the source 
of his information, because not only gene- 
ral rumour may have informed him on the 
subject, but previously to entering into this 
Ilouse I had, under my own hand, given 
the noble Earl information as to the result 
of this communication ; and consequently, 
the notoriety and general rumour which led 
him to believe it might be possible that I 
had had some communication with Mer 
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Majesty are phrases which must have been | and feeling deeply conscious of my own 
employed by the noble Earl in his usual | inability to discharge the duties which this 
eare to guard against exaggeration and to arduous position would have imposed upon 
avoid ,overstating any part of his case. |me,—feeling at the same time that, with 
As your Lordships may not be all in pos- | the probability of success, the very difficul- 
session of such information, I can inform | ties with which the country is surrounded 
your Lordships on this subject that, for| would be an additional inducement to any 
once, the noble Earl is not mistaken. / man of honour and character not to leave 
Upon the resignation of the noble Earl, it; Her Majesty without a Government to 
is perfectly true, and was known to most} grapple with these difficulties—I yct felt 
persons, that Her Majesty commanded my | that in the present state of parties and in 
attendance yesterday morning, at half-past | the present condition of the House of Com- 
eleven o’clock ; that I had a long audience | mons, I was not enabled to offer Her Ma- 
in which I need hardly say I met with that | jesty that assurance of being in a position 
which every person admitted to the pre-| satisfactorily to conduct the affairs of the 
sence of Her Majesty invariably meets} country which would induce me, at the 
with—the most condescending kindness, | present moment, to accept the task which 
the most perfect frankness and openness, | Her Majesty was pleased to confide to me ; 
and a manner of dealing with all public! and consequently at this time I have no 
subjects, a consideration for all personal | charge from Her Majesty to attempt the 
feelings, which all who are called upon to| construction of a Government. Further 
communicate personally with Her Majesty | than this, my Lords, I think it would be 
know to what extent she possesses, and | impossible for me to say, except that I 
which must inerease the affection and loy- | coneur entirely with the noble Earl oppo- 
alty that every person who has had a} site that, whatever may be the composition 
knowledge of those qualities must feel for! of the Government (while I concur also 
Her Majesty. I do not think it would be! with him as to the difficulty of obtaining 
for the public interest that I should at this! it}, the great object which this country 
time—even if I had the permission of Her looks for and requires in the present mo- 
Majesty to do so, which I have not—avail | ment of difficulty, of embarrassment, and 
myself of this opportunity to state all that | I will say, of peril, is, if it be possible to 
passed upon that oceasion, as well as all | obtain it, a strong Government. And my 
that subsequently occurred. I do think it! Lords, whatever Government may be in- 
would be inconvenient to the public service | trusted with Her Majesty’s confidence to 
if, while negotiations are going on, and! carry on the affairs of the great war and 
the steps taken by public men should be | the great political questions in which this 
prematurely detailed. I think to do so) country is now involved, that man is unde- 
might lead to serious inconvenience to the | serving of the character of a patriot, or of 
public affairs of this country. When I an honest man, who does not to the ut- 
say that negotiations are going on, I mean| most extent of his power give to the Go- 
that previously to the formation of a Go-| vernment of the Queen for these objects a 
vernment I think it is extremely inconve- | disinterested and, as far as he can, a con- 
nient that there should be a public discus- | scientious support. 
sion day by day of communications which} House adjourned to Monday next. 
may take place between different parties | 
tending to the formation of such a Cabinet. 
I think it is the duty of every public) HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
man, whether he accepts or whether he | : : we 
abstains from angio office, to be pre- | Thursday, February 1, 1855. 
pared to give at the proper time a full ex-| Mixures.] Punic Brurs.—2° Fisheries (North 
planation both to his own Friends and to} America); Passengers Act Amendment. 
the country of the motives which may have | 
induced him so to accept or abstain. But, | PACKAGES FOR THE CRIMEA— 
my Lords, I think that that explanation | QUESTION. 
should never be given until a Government; Mr. A. STAFFORD said, seeing the 
is actually formed, and the state of affairs hon. Member for Hertfordshire (Mr. Cow- 
is decided. I therefore, upon the present per), a Lord of the Admiralty, in his place, 
cecasion, content myself with saying that he wished to ask him whether the Govern- 
feeling deeply grateful to Her Majesty for ment had made any recent arrangements 
the confidence which She reposed in me, | in reference to the delivery and consign- 
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ment of packages at Balaklava and Scu- 
tari; and whether they were willing to 
take charge of such packages as were 
addressed to any of our officers and men 
at the scat of war; and whether any such 
arrangements included establishments, or 
places about to be established, for the 
delivery of packages when the hospital at 
Smyrna was opened; and whether it was 
true that Captain Heath was appointed 
permanent superintendent of the port at 
Balaklava ? : 

Mg. COWPER said, that the Board of 
Admiralty, being very anxious to give 
effect to the desire that was so prevalent 
of forwarding packages to the Crimea, 
containing such comforts and luxuries as 
could not be procured in any other manner, 
had given instructions to the authorities at 
the dockyards at Deptford, Portsmouth, 
and Plymouth, to the effect that all pack- 
ages directed to any officer or person en- 
gaged in Her Majesty’s service in the 
Crimea or at Constantinople should be 
received, and, as oceasion offered, that 
those packages should be placed on board 
such vessels as were employed for the con- 
veyance of Government stores. A special 
bill of lading was to be made out for each 


Resignation 


package given by a private individual, and 
the package itself would be delivered to 
the senior naval officer at Balaklava, or at 


ony other port in the East. At the same 
time, he must remind the hon. Gentleman 
that the power possessed by the Govern- 
ment of sending out such packages or par- 
cels was limited by the number of ships 
they had under their control, and by the 
number they were able to hire. Renewed 
efforts would, however, be made for pro- 
curing fresh vessels, There was another 
limitation, which, however, was of a more 
serious character—namely, the size of the 
harbour at Balaklava, and the power of 
arranging those vessels when they did 
arrive at that place. In reference to 
Smyrna he had to inform the hon. Gen- 
tleman, that nothing had as yet been done 
upon the subject. When it became neces- 
sary, steps would be taken to place it in an 
efficient state for the reception of such 
packages. With regard to the appoint- 
ment of Captain Heath, he could only say 
that Sir Edmund Lyons had full authority 
to make such arrangements as he thought 
necessary for the public service. 


RESIGNATION OF MINISTERS. 
Viscount PALMERSTON: Mr. Speak- 
er, I rise to make, in the usual manner, 
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the communication to the House naturally 
expected from Her Majesty’s Ministers, 
which is of course no new information to 
them, and which would have been made on 
Tuesday, but that from accidental eircum- 
stances the House of Lords had been ad- 
journed over that day. I have now to 
state, that in consequence of What passed 
in this House on Monday night, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government felt it to be their duty 
to tender to Her Majesty the resignation 
of their several offices; that that resigna- 
tion has been graciously accepted by Her 
Majesty; and that we only hold our offices 
for the transaction of public duties until 
our successors are appointed. From this 
circumstance, the House will naturally feel 
it to be inconvenient to proceed to the 
despatch of any public business. I shall, 
therefore, propose, that this House at its 
rising should adjourn until to-morrow. My 
reason for not proposing a longer adjourn- 
ment—which under existing circumstances 
would be more natural—is this. I under- 
stand from you, Sir, that an hon. and gal- 
lant Member of this House, the Member 
for Westminster (Sir De Lacy Evans), who 
is to receive the thanks of this House in 
his place here, has announced to you, Sir, 
as Speaker, that he will take his seat 
to-morrow. I am sure that I should be 
doing violence to the feeling of this House, 
if I proposed by any longer adjournment 
to deprive them of the earliest opportunity 
of testifying to the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber the sense which they entertain of his 
brilliant and distinguished services. There 
is also the Bill which my hon. Friend the 
Under Seeretary for the Colonial Depart- 
ment introduced two days ago—a Bill to 
carry into effect the treaty recently con- 
cluded with the United States. And if 
there be no disposition on the part of any- 
body to oppose the second reading, it will 
be convenient to the public service, and 
tend to promote the interests of the coun- 
try, if the House would allow that measure 
to proceed a stage. With these cireum- 
stances before them, I hope that the House 
will understand that in proposing to meet 
to-morrow, we simply meet for the pur- 
poses I have mentioned. In the present 
state of public affairs I am sure the House 
will agree with me in thinking that any 
other questions, or Motions of any other 
kind, are not at the present moment proper 
subjects for our consideration. I therefore 
move, Sir, that the House at its rising do 
adjourn until to-morrow. 
Motion agreed to. 
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Viscount EBRINGTON said, he could 


not avoid expressing his regret that no 
statement had been made as to the pro- 
spect that might exist of any Govern- 
ment being formed to replace the one 
just resigned. In the present crisis of 
public affairs,.and with the troops in the 
Crimea in that lamentable condition in 
which they were known to be, not only 
from the statements of eye-witnesses, but, 
also, upon the high official authority of one 
of the Cabinet Ministers who had lately 
resigned office, he trusted that it would be 
borne in mind that days, and almost hours, 
were of importance, and that in no quarter, 
from the highest downwards, would any 
feeling of past favour or aversion be allow- 
ed to interfere with the desire to procure 
for the country the best and most efficient 
Ministry to carry on the war to a success- 
ful issue. He rejoiced very much that the 
noble Lord the Home Seeretary had only 
adjourned the House until to-morrow, and 
he confessed he wished that some other 
reason for that had been assigned than the 
perfectly satisfactory reason. [Laughter.] 
The perfectly satisfactory reason, he re- 
peated, considered by itself, of the thanks 
of the House having to be given to the 
hon. and gallant Member for Westminster 
for his distinguished services. He could 
have wished that some allusion might have 
been made to the urgency of the present 
crisis; to which, having lost relatives in 
the war, and having still some of those 
nearest and dearest to him engaged in it, 
he might, perhaps, attach more importance, 
though he hardly thought he did, than the 
country at large. 

The House adjourned at a quarter before 
Five o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, February 2, 1855. 


Minxotes.] Pusuic Bitts.—1° Bills of Exchange 
and Promissory Notes. 


THE VOTE OF THANKS TO SIR DE LACY 
EVANS. 

Lieutenant General Sir De Lacy Evans, 
Knight Commander of the Most honourable 
Order of the Bath, being come to the 
House, Mr. Speaker (sitting, and unco- 
vered) acquainted him with the Resolution 
of the House of the 15th day of December 
last, which he read, as followeth— 


Resolved, Nemine Contradicente— 


“That the Thanks of this House be given to 
Lieutenant General Sir De Lacy Evans, Knight 
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Commander of the Most honourable Order of the 
Bath, and to the several other Officers therein 
named, for their zeal, intrepidity, and distin- 
guished exertions in the several Actions in which 
Her Majesty’s Forces have been engaged with 
the Enemy.” 


And then Mr. Sreaxer gave him the 
Thanks of the House accordingly, as 
followeth— 


“Sir De Lacy Evans—I have to inform you 
that on the 15th December last the House agreed, 
Nemine Contradicente, to the following Resolu- 
tion, ‘ That the Thanks of this House be given to 
Lieutenant General Sir De Lacy Evans, Knight 
Commander of the Most honourable Order of the 
Bath, and to the several other officers therein 
named, for their zeal, intrepidity, and distin- 
guished exertions in the several Actions in which 
ller Majesty’s Forces have been engaged with 
the Enemy.’ 

“Lieutenant General Sir De Lacy Evans, it is 
with feelings of pride and satisfaction that this 
louse welcomes the return of one who has borne 
so conspicuous a part in the brilliant achievements 
which have characterised the present War. 





“At the Battle of the Alma you encountered 
| and overcame with admirable coolness and judg- 

ment the most insuperable difficulties which op- 
| posed the advance of the gallant Second Division 
against the position of the Enemy. 

“ Your repulse of the formidable attack of the 
Russians on the 26th of October, and the energy 
and valour with which you led the Troops upon 
that occasion, have been honourably recognised 
by Lord Raglan. 

“ But it was on the Heights of Inkerman that 
you displayed that undaunted courage and chival- 
rous generosity which have called forth the ad- 
miration of your Country, when, rising from a 
bed of sickness, you hastened to assist with your 
counsel and experience the gallant Officer in 
temporary command of your Division; and you 
refused to withhold from him the honours, whilst 
you shared with him the dangers, of that Battle 
Field. 

“Your conduct throughout this memorable 
Campaign has been marked by the same intrepid 
gallantry which distinguished your early military 
career, and has justly earned for you the highest 
honour which it is in the power of this Llouse 
to confer. 

“It is therefore my agreeable duty, in the 
name and by the command of the Commons of 
the United Kingdom, to deliver to you their 
unanimous Thanks for your zeal, intrepidity, and 
distinguished exertions in the several Actions in 
which Her Majesty’s Forces have been engaged 
with the enemy.” 


Sm DE LACY EVANS: Mr. Speaker, 
I beg to assure you, Sir, and this House, 
that I appreciate most deeply the very 
high honour which has now been conferred 
upon me. I am quite aware, and deeply 
impressed with the conviction, that there 
is no honour to which a British Subject 
ean look with more ardent desire or be 
more proud of than the recognition of his 
services, whatever they may be, by the 
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Representatives of his fellow-subjects in 
this Kingdom. 

Sir, I hope I shall be pardoned if I 
very imperfectly express my feelings on 
this occasion. It is almost a novelty to 
me to be received in this manner in this 
louse, with reference to my Military 
Services. 

Sir, I am equally and indeed still more 
grateful to you for the reference which 
you have made to the Second Division, 
which I had the honour to command. I 
should not have had the most remote 
chance of obtaining the kind and honour- 
able distinction which I have this day 
received at the hands of this House, had 
it not been for the noble gallantry of that 
Division, from the first Officer under my 
command to the humblest Soldier in its 
ranks. 

I know well, Sir, that my position here 
at this moment is almost exclusively attri- 
butable to the noble conduct and devotion 
to their duty of that Division. 

I must at the same time confess that I 
am under the necessity of saying that 
when the Vote of Thanks which I am 
now here to receive at your hands was 
moved by the noble Lord lately represent- 
ing the Government in this House, the 
noble Lord’s official statement made on 
that occasion very much astonished me, 
because he appeared to take a totally dif- 
ferent view of the operations of the army, 
or, at all events, of the particular part 
acted by the Division I had the honour to 
command, from that taken by the Com- 
mander of the Forces. Iam sorry to be 
obliged on the present occasion to allude 
to this subject, but when nearly one-half 
of that division has perished from the 
chances of battle, or by other causes, I 
think I should be wanting in gratitude to 
them if upon this occasion I did not en- 
deavour to place the matter upon a more 
just footing. The noble Lord gave a sort 
of theatrical description of the battle of 
the Alma, which reminded one of the opi- 
nion of the witty Sydney Smith, who we 
all know said that the noble Lord con- 
sidered himself capable of commanding 
the Channel fleet. Now, it is evident that 
the noble Lord considered himself a better 
judge of the transactions of the battle of 
the Alma than Lord Raglan. The noble 
Lord described this battle rather minutely, 
and seemed to imply that the battle was 
exclusively won by the First and Light 
Divisions, for he omitted all notice of the 
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conduct of the Second Division. Now, 
the fact is, that Lord Raglan has repre- 
sented in his despatch that the two leading 
divisions on that occasion were the First 
and Second. It is quite clear that the 
noble Lord passed the Second Division by 
from a total obliviousness of its services, 
and thus caused inferences to be drawn, 
perhaps, which might reflect most griev- 
ously upon it. The noble Lord then went 
on to speak of the two lesser actions of the 
25th and 26th of October. He gave all 
due credit and honour to the gallantry dis- 
played on the 25th of October, but he 
entirely passed over the much more suc- 
cessful action which took place on the sub- 
sequent day—an action that was deemed 
worthy of the highest approbation by Ler 
Majesty, and by the Commander of the 
Forces, and also deserving of notice in a 
despatch from the General in Chief of the 
French army. The noble Lord, however, 
in his official statement to this House, took 
no notice of that action. With respect 
also to the battle of Inkerman, in which 
the Second Division was engaged as much 
as in any other of the battles, in which, 
too, it suffered so severely, and where it 
had to stand for some time the brunt of an 
attack from about 20,000 men, not the 
slightest reference was made by the noble 
Lord in his speech to the conduct of that 
division on that occasion, though it was 


to Sir De Lacy Evans. 


'the only division prominently engaged in 


three general actions. I, therefore, think 
that that division and myself have some 
reason to complain of an official statement 
of that kind coming from the noble Lord. 
I beg pardon for this unpleasant digres- 
sion, but I think I have some claim to 
indulgence. It is not on my own account 
that 1 have done so, but on account of the 
men whom I had the honour to command. 

I feel deeply grateful for the honour 
which has been now conferred upon me. 
I should certainly like to say a few words, 
but I think this is not the proper time for 
it, as regards the position of those who are 
still struggling gloriously in this contest. 
I do hope that, although I am not com- 
pletely prepared perhaps to take an ardu- 
ous and constant part in the transactions 
of this House, I may have some opportu- 
nity of expressing my feelings on that sub- 
ject. I will only further say, that I am 
deeply convinced that the manifestation of 
the approbation of the House upon this 
oceasion to so humble an individual of the 
army as I am will have a considerable 
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effect upon the feelings which animate my 
brother soldiers. I again say, Sir, that I 
am most deeply grateful for the kind ex- 
pressions which you have used towards 


me. 
Viscount PALMERSTON: L[rise, Sir, 
to perform an office in respect to which I 
am satisfied I shall receive the unanimous 
and cheerful concurrence of this House. 
Sir, there is no function belonging to the 
individual who fills the Chair which you so 
worthily occupy that can be more agree- 
able or more honourable in its discharge 
than that which you have just performed 
—namely, the function of conveying the 
thanks of Parliament to men who have 
distinguished themselves by noble exploits 
in the field, and who have earned by a long 
career of military services the gratitude 
and admiration of their country; and I 
will venture to say that there never was a 
Speaker who had the opportunity of being 
more completely the faithful organ of the 


feelings and opinions, not only of this | 


House, but of the nation at large, than it 
has been your good fortune to be on the 
present occasion. Sir, the eloquent and 
feeling expressions in which you have con- 
veyed to the hon. and gallant officer the 
thanks of this House ought to remain a 
perpetual record for the encouragement of 
others to pursue the same career as my 
hon. and gallant Friend has nobly fol- 
lowed, and for the satisfaction of those 
brave comrades in arms whom he has so 
ably headed on the field of battle. I beg, 
therefore, to move that the words spoken 
by Mr. Speaker, in conveying to Lieu- 
tenant General Sir De Lacy Evans the 
thanks of this House, together with so 
much of the observations which have fallen 
from the hon. and gallant Member as con- 
tains his expression of gratefulness for 
those thanks, be printed in the Votes of 
the House. 

Mr. WALPOLE: Mr. Speaker, in se- 
conding the Motion of the noble Lord, I do 
so in the heartiest desire to concur with 
him in every word which he has said; and 
also in the words used by you, Sir, in con- 
veying the vote of thanks to the hon. and 
gallant officer whom we are so happy to 
see amongst us again. I feel, Sir, that I 
ean add nothing more to what has been 
said than my cordial concurrence. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: My hon. 
and gallant Friend (Sir De Lacy Evans) 
adverted to topics not immediately con- 
nected with the occasion. The Motion I 
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would wish to make is, that so much of his 
speech as related to the vote of thanks 
passed to him should be printed in the 
Votes. 

Ordered, Nemine Contradicente— 

“That what has been now said by Mr. Speaker 
in giving the Thanks of this House to Lieutenant 
General Sir De Lacy Evans, together with so 
much of his answer thereto as relates to such 
Thanks, be printed in the Votes of this day.” 


The House adjourned at Five o’clock 
till Monday next. 


ee en ne 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, February 5, 1855. 


Minvtzs.] Pvusurc Bitt.—l* Fisheries (North 
America). 

Reported—Cathedral Appointments Act Continu- 
ance ; Bills of Exchange. 


THE VOTE OF THANKS—THE FRENCH 
NAVAL FORCE IN THE CRIMEA. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR acquainted 
the House, That he had received the fol- 
lowing Letter from Vice Admiral Dundas, 
enclosing a Letter from Vice Admiral 
Hamelin in return to the Thanks of this 
House, communicated to his Excellency 
in obedience to an Order of this House of 
the 15th of December last— 


“ Paris, lst February 1855. 

“ My Lorp—I had the Honour of transmitting 
from Malta the Thanks of the House of Lords to 
Admiral Hamelin and the French Naval Force 
under his Command in the Crimea that your 
Lordship had entrusted to me to communicate 
to my esteemed Colleague. 

“ T now beg to enclose to your Lordship Admi- 
ral Hamelin’s Letter to me, acknowledging the 
Honour that has been conferred on himself and 
his Fleet. 

“T have the Honour to be, 
“ Your Lordship’s most obedient humble Servant, 
«“J.W. D. Dunpas, Vice Admiral. 
* The Right Hon, The Lord Chancellor.” 


* Paris, le 18 Janvier 1855. 

“ Monsieur l’Amiral—J’ai l’honneur de vous 
accuser réception de votre lettre du 6 de ce mois, 
qu accompagnait la résolution votée par la Cham- 
bre des Lordes, pour remercier et la Flotte Fran- 
¢caise et moi-rmé@me de la cordiale entente qui n’a 
cessé de regner entre la marine des deux nations 
pendant la course de leurs opérations de guerre 
dans la Mer Noire et en Crimée. 

“Un témoignage aussi éclatant de la Chambre 
haute d’Angleterre ne peut que resserrer encore 
les liens qui unissent les deux Flottes, comme les 
deux Armées ; et je vous prie de vouloir bien étre 
auprés le jeur Seigneuries l’interpréte de mes 
rémerciments les mieux sentis. . 

“Je seus personnellement heureux, mon cher 
Amiral, que la noble Chambre vous ait choisi 
pour me transmettre ce haut témoignage ; vous, 
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mon cher collégue, avec lequel je n’ai cessé d’agir 
de concert chaque jour, j’allai presque dire chaque 
heure, pendant dix-huit mois. 

“ Récévez, Monsieur ]’Amiral, la nouvelle as- 
surance de ma haute considération et de mon 
bien sincere attachement. 

“TL’Amiral Hametry.” 

** Monsieur le Vice-Amiral Dundas.” 

The said Letters being read, were Ordered 
to lie on the Table; and to be entered on 
the Journals. 


CONVOCATION. 

Tne Fant or SHAFTESBURY wished 
to ask his right rev. Friend (the Archbishop 
of Canterbury) a question with respect to 
the meeting of Convocation, which was 
fixed for to-morrow. It was well known 
that that body was not authorised to enter 
upon the discussion of any business with- 
out the sanction of Her Majesty. Now, 
as there was at present no Minister through 
which that sanction could be conveyed, he 
wished to know whether it would not be 
desirable to adjourn to some future period, 
when a Minister should have been appoint- 
ed by Her Majesty, who could be autho- 
rised by Her Majesty to give the neces- 
sary authority for the transaction of busi- 
ness. 

Tue Arcnupisnor or CANTERBURY 
said, that he did not think it would be 
necessary cither to prorogue or adjourn 
Convocation further; because it was not 
intended to initiate any new business, but 
simply to proceed with what had been 
commenced, and to consider the reports 
of Committees which had already been 
appointed. 

Tue Bisnor or LONDON said, that 
Convocation had at their previous meetings 
appointed Committees, who had prepared 


reports, which had been laid upon their. 


Lordships’ table, and the recommendations 
contained in which had received the almost 
unanimous assent of clergy of almost every 
shade of opinion, It was intended on the 
following day to consider, not whether it 
would be desirable to adopt the measures 
recommended in those reports, but simply 
whether Convocation would so far sanction 
them as to make them the basis of an 
Address to Her Majesty, praying Her to 
empower Convocation to deliberate upon 
them. He certainly thought they ought 
to be allowed, at any rate, so far to dis- 
cuss the reports of their own Committees. 
He must say that, looking to tle example 
afforded by the meetings of Convocation 
last year, and to the temperate conclusions 
to which they had come, he did not think 
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that any apprehensions could possibly be 
entertained with respect to the conse- 
quences of their meeting to-morrow. 


THE MINISTRY, 

Tue Eart or ABERDEEN rose and 
said: I am under the necessity of moving 
the adjournment of the House ; but I think 
it right to inform your Lordships that my 
noble Friend the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department (Viscount Palmer- 
ston) has been commissioned by Her Ma- 
jesty to propose to Her an Administration 
for Her consideration, As he is now en- 
gaged in that work, I will only propose 
to your Lordships to adjourn till to-mor- 
row. 

House adjourned till to-morrow. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, February 5, 1855. 


Misvutes.] Pusuic Bitrs.—2° Royal London 
Militia. 
8° Fisheries (North American), 


THE HARBOUR OF BALAKLAVA— 
QUESTION. 

Mr. DEEDES: Mr. Speaker, seeing 
the hon. and gallant Admiral who is a 
Member of the Board of Admiralty in his 
place, I beg to ask him a question of which 
I have not given notice. It having been 
stated not only by private channels of com- 
munication, but also in the public journals, 
that very great confusion and mismanage- 
ment existed at Balaklava among the ship- 
ping, and that no arrangements were made 
for the landing of the cargoes when the 
ships arrived there, I wish to ask the hon. 
and gallant Admiral whether any informa- 
tion has been received by the Admiralty on 
the subject, and whether the ease is as 
stated; and, if so, whether any and what 
steps have been taken to put an end to 
such a state of things ? 

ApmiraL BERKELEY: Sir, I am quite 
prepared to answer, and, I trust, satisfac- 
torily, the question of the hon. Gentleman 
by reading, with the permission of the 
House, some extracts from letters which 
have been received from Admiral Lyons 
and from the captains of transports on the 
spot. The Board of Admiralty wrote to 
Sir Edmund Lyons, stating that the re- 
ports to which the hon. Gentleman has 
referred with respect to the harbour of 
Balaklava had been published in this eoun- 
try, and requesting a statement of the 
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facts. Admiral Lyons replied as follows | tion. This duty has called for incessant labour, 
and it has been bestowed with the most untiring 


pv 3 
on the 13th of January— zeal, temper, and cheerfulness, and with an ability 

“ But to revert to the inside of the harbour, the | not to be surpassed by the most practised hand. 
responsibility for the first three weeks rests with | On such occasions, when Captain Powell could 
me, for I had the superintendence, and ali I will | not himself attend, or when two heads were better 
say of myself is, that I naturally did my best to | than one, I observed that Captain Heath was him- 
promote the success of an object I had so much | self always present. For some weeks past (say 
at heart ; but of my assistants I may say that no | four) large bollards have been placed for securing 
man ever had a more able one than I had in| moorings of a light description ; and in other re- 
Captain Mends, for the details of landing the | spects, having three times entered and departed 
cargoes, or a more efficient one than I had in | from this port, I have to state that every applica- 
Captain Heath, for all the duties relating to the | tion for assistance to either Captain Heath or 
ingress, berthing, and egress of the shipping. | Captain Powell has been responded to, and I 
Thanks, in a great measure, to the zeal and fore- | consider the present state of the harbour a marvel 
sight of Rear Admiral Stewart, boats were not | of exact arrangement, and the amount of accom- 
wanting, and their Lordships may be assured { modation afforded only to be exampled by one of 
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that the best use was made of them by Captains | 
Davies and [Heath and Commander Powell, whose 
praiseworthy conduct has won for them the ad- 
miration of the army and the goodwill of all. I 
observe that it is alleged that quantities of hay 
and firewood were allowed to float about the | 
harbour when both were in much request, and | 
I freely admit it must have appeared so to passers | 
by; but the truth is, the hay had become so satu- | 
rated with salt water in the late hurricane that | 
the animale would not eat the innermost part of | 
the trusses. The wood was only fit for firewood, | 
and it was considered that the best means of pre- | 
venting its being pilfered was to let it float out of | 
the reach of the strand until measures could be 
taken for collecting and distributing it.” 
The next extract I beg to read is also, 
from Admiral Lyons. It is dated the 20th | 
of January, off Sebastopol— | 
“With reference to your letter of the 18th | 
ultimo, addressed to my predecessor, and to mine | 
of the 13th instant, in reply thereto, I beg to) 
transmit some documents which I have received | 
from Captain Heath, of the Sanspareil, by whieh | 
their Lordships will observe that many of the 
accounts of the confusion in Balaklava harbour, 
if not altogether untrue, are at least greatly ex- 
aggerated.” 


I will now read the answers from thirty-six 
masters of transports to Captain Heath— 
“ Balaklava Harbour, Jan. 13, 
“Tt is with much pleasure that, on the eve of 
your departure, we bear testimony to your un- 
ceasing endeavours to regulate the berthing and 
insure the safety of the ships in this harbour. 
We are, &e. [Signed by thirty-six masters of 
transports.” 
I have several other answers to the state- 
ments referred to by the hon. Gentleman ; 
couched in equally strong language. The 
. following is an extract from a report of 
Captain Robert Methuen, of the steam 
transport, Colombo, of 1,800 tons— 





‘The gale threw everything into confusion ; 
but, by great exertions, a rearrangement was | 
effected, and since then the most watchful care 
of the shipping in all cases, which seemed to 
require interference, seems to me to have been 
afforded. The pilotage of the port, under Captain 
Powell, requiring the largest ships to be handled, 
under critical circumstances, has caused me re- 
peatedly to express my most unqualified admira- 


Admiral Berkeley 


the crowded docks of Liverpool.” 


THE MINISTERIAL INTERREGNUM. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, in consequence of a message 
which I have received from my noble 
Friend the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, I wish to propose to 
the House that the Orders of the Day, 
with the exception of that relating to the 
Fisheries Bill, should be read, for the 
purpose of being postponed. My noble 
Friend has communicated to me that the 
same reasons which induced the House on 
Friday last to waive proceeding to the dis- 
cussion of several measures are still in 
their full foree ; and, therefore, as I have 
stated, he desires me to propose that the 
Orders of the Day should be postponed. 
I beg to move that the House at its rising 
do adjourn till the usual time to-morrow. 

Viscount EBRINGTON: Mr. Speaker, 
may I ask the right hon. Gentleman whe- 
ther the statement he has just made is 
intended to express to the House that no 
progress whatever has been made in the 
formation of a Government, and that we 
are as far off as ever we were from the 
prospect of a stable Administration ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: I have received no communica- 
tion from my noble Friend the Seeretary 
of State upon that subject. 


MINISTERIAL EXPLANATIONS. 
On the Motion for the adjournment of 
the House, 
Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: Sir, I have 
been very anxious that there should be no 


| necessity for any further statement on my 


part with respect to my resignation of the 


| office which I lately had the high honour 


to hold, and I therefore refrained, in the 
debate on Monday night last, from reply- 
ing in any way to the statements made by 
my right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
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Exchequer, although some of those state- | can independence, we should not have had 
ments were calculated to produce an effect to deplore the capitulations of Saratoga 
injurious to myself. The only statement and of Yorktown, nor the humiliating 
which I added at that time to those which | spectacle of the triumphant flect of an 
I had formerly made was, that the Duke of enemy riding in the Channel. Of so 
Neweastle and my right hon. Friend the | much consequence do I conceive it to be 
Seeretary at War, at the time when the in whose hands the conduct of the war 
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correspondence to which I had alluded , Now, if this be so, I am sure 
the House will not think it an unreason- 
able anxiety on my part, being the princi- 
pal member of the Government to answer 
in this House for the conduct of the war, 
that, not relying on measures of internal 
improvement (upon which we had the un- 
doubted confidence of the House), I should 
watch with the greatest care the prosecu- 
tion of that war. I come now, Sir, to the 
particular statements which have been at- 
tributed in the public journals to the Duke 
of Neweastle. In the first place, the Duke 
of Newcastle objects to the statement 
which I made, that there was a “ strong 
wish”’ on his part to hold the office of 
Secretary of State for the War Depart. 
ment. I made that statement from the 
language which I have heard from various 
members of the Cabinet who had so stated 
it to me, and I must say I consider it was 
extremely natural that the Duke of New- 


took place, had expressed their desire 
that the offices which they held should be | 
disposed of as should seem best for the 
service of the country. But, Sir, since 
then there has appeared a publication of 
what is stated to be a speech of the Duke | 
of Newcastle, made elsewhere, which I | 
cannot refrain from noticing, unless I were | 
content to allow what I think grave errors | 
to be established and settled in the public | 
mind. I beg to say, in the outset, that, 
I think that speech places this question | 
rather too much as a personal dispute be- | 
tween the Duke of Newcastle and myself 
than on the broad grounds on which I en- | 
deavoured to place it. It appeared to me, | 
Sir, at the end of last Session, that the 
composition of the Government was such 
that, not relying upon party support, it 
did not create any great attachment or 
enthusiasm towards it in the public mind, 
and frequent defeats, in consequence, at- 
tended the propositions which were made 
by it. Under ordinary circumstances, I 
should have thought those defeats a suf- 
ficient reason to allow me to state to the 
Earl of Aberdeen that it was not advisable 
that such a Government should continue, | 
and to justify me in declining to conduct | 
any longer the business of the Government | 
in the House of Commons. But, Sir, there 
was a great question then pending —a 
great question, which, indeed, is still pend- | 
ing —namely, that of the prosecution of | 
the war. Upon that subject the House of 
Commons gave the Government its confi- | 
dence, and I stated then—and I thought I 


is placed. 


castle, having fitted out an expedition with 


considerable rapidity, should wish to see it 
carried, as he, and I believe all of us, ex- 
pected it would be, to a triumphant issue, 
while he held the seals of the War De- 
partment. But, Sir, upon this subject I 
am not left merely to the general belief 
which I was induced to hold, because, in 
one of the letters from which I read an 
extract the other night from the Earl of 
Aberdeen to myself, the noble Earl thus 
expresses himself—. 

“But I must observe that at the formation of 
the Government no such office as the War De- 
partment was contemplated; and when, subse- 
quently, the Colonial Office was divided, no ob- 


jection whatever was made to the choice of the 


was justified in stating—that, so long as ‘War Department by the Duke; nor, as far as I 
there was a prospeet of the war being am aware, up to this moment, to his manage- 
conducted in a vigorous and efficient man- ment of the office.” 

ner, in my opinion we should be justified Now, Sir, these words appear to me to be 
in holding office in spite of the defeats exceedingly clear and to have a very defi- 
which I have mentioned. There is, Sir,; nite meaning. The noble Earl does not 
another consideration of a general nature | say that no objection was made to the 
which I wish to place before the House—' choice of the Duke of Neweastle for the 
namely, that it is of the utmost conse-; War Department, but that no objection 
quence into whose hands the conduct of a' was made to the choice of the War De- 
war is intrusted. My belief is that, if partment by the Duke of Neweastle. Well, 
Lord North had conducted the seven years’ | Sir, it is perfectly true, as has been stated 
war, we should not have had to boast of by the noble Duke, that, when it was pro- 
the conquest of Canada, and that, if Lord { posed to divide the departments, he de- 
Chatham had conducted the war of Ameri- | clared himself ready to take either or 
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neither, as might be thought best for the 
public service ; but my noble Friend at 
the head of the Government, who had 
great confidence in the noble Duke’s abili- 
ties, was not likely to treat him with any 
want of generosity upon this point, and I 
believe that, according to the statement I 
have read, and according to all I have 
heard on the subject, the Earl of Aber- 
deen proposed that the Duke of Newcastle 
should have the choice of the two depart- 
ments which were then about to be sepa- 
rated. That, Sir, is the first point with re- 
spect to which I have been stated to have 
been in error, and I think it will appear that 
what I have said is borne out by the letter 
of the Earl of Aberdeen to myself. The 
noble Duke says that I wished to have had 
the office of the War Department myself. 
If the Earl of Aberdeen had requested me 
to hold it, I certainly should have consi- 
dered it my duty to accept it, but far from 
wishing for it, it was an office totally alien 
to any habits of business which I may have 
acquired, and I should have accepted it with 
very great reluctance. The next state- 
ment is, that there were errors imputed by 
me to the Duke of Neweastle. Now, Sir, 
what was the reason why I mentioned in 


my letter to the Earl of Aberdeen what I 
conceived to be errors with regard to the 
97th Regiment and some drafts for other 


regiments then in the Crimea? It was in 
order to show that there was not a com- 
plete efficiency in the system adopted. 
My opinion was—and I stated it to another 
colleague of mine at the time—that, had 
the Duke of Newcastle felt any want of 
power, he should have applied immediately 
to the Prime Minister, and that defect 
could have been supplied. In short, my 
own impression was, not that the Duke of 
Neweastle was unfit for the War Depart- 
ment, but that, as I have stated, either the 
Prime Minister himself should constantly 
exert himself to hurry on and hasten pre- 
parations, or else that the War Minister 
should be a person of extraordinary autho- 
rity, power, and energy. My belief is— 
and I will state it now—that, had the 
Prime Minister been a man whose persua- 
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sions and dispositions would lead him to 
hasten on with eagerness the preparations | 
and arrangements for war, the Duke of { 
Neweastle would have been found perfectly 
competent for the department which he | 
held ; and I think, also, that if the Earl of | 
Aberdeen had had for a War Secretary a 
person of pre-eminent energy and autho- 


rity, from the offices which he had before 
Lord J, Russell 
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held, the noble Earl would have been a 
Prime Minister quite fitted to conduct our 
affairs to a successful issue. But I did not 
think, from what had happened, that the 
combination of the two did, insure the effi- 
ciency of the public service. Now, Sir, it 
was in perfect conformity with what I have 
just stated that I addressed a private letter 
on the 8th of October to the Duke of New- 
castle, in which I said, ‘*‘ You have done 
all you could do,”’ meaning thereby that 
he had proposed the measures which he 
thought necessary, and that having been 
overruled by other departments it did not 
depend on him to do more. But, at the 
same time, I wrote to another colleague of 
mine, to whom I stated that it appeared to 
me very desirable that the Prime Minister 
should from time to time lend to the War 
Department all the authority which from 
time to time might be required. 

I come now, Sir, to a more important 
question—namely, to the statement that, 
on the 16th of December I had withdrawn 
my proposition altogether, and, in fact, had 
changed my opinion on the subject. I 
must, in the first place, point out that 
there were two different questions contain- 
ed in my letter which I had carefully di- 
vided, treating one after the other, but 
stating that one was of very much greater 
importance than the other. One was as 
to the constitution of the War Department 
—whiether the Secretary of State and the 
Seeretary at War should both remain, 
whether there should be a consolidation of 
one office with the other, or whether 
there should be a Board of a nature to be 
afterwards settled. The other question 
related to the efficiency of the War De- 
partment, and the person in whose hands 
the department should be placed. The 
House will see that these two questions are 
totally distinct. Upon the first of these 
two questions I consulted a noble Friend 
of mine, who had discharged with respect, 
and to the satisfaction of the House, the 
office of Secretary at War—I mean Lord 
Panmure, and I think I could go to no 
better authority with respect to the consti- 
tution of the office. I had had some con- 
versation with him on that subject last 
year, for I wished to know his opinion on 
what I considered to be a matter of no in- 
considerable importance. My noble Friend 
told me that, in his opinion, there ought to 
be a Seeretary at War, charged with the 
finances of the army, but subordinate to 
the Secretary of State ; and, above ail, he 
advised me not to bring about a rupture in 
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the Government on this question. But 
with respect to the other question, I was 
under the firm impression—and it has been 
confirmed since by my noble Friend—that 
I never said a single word to him as to the 
office being held by the Duke of Newcastle 
or by my noble Friend the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department (Viscount 
Palmerston). That was a question which 
I never touched upon at all to him, for, 
while I considered that the constitution of 
the department was a perfectly fit subject 
on which to ask the opinion of any person 
out of the Cabinet, I should have thought 
it highly improper for me to consult any 
such person as to who should and who 
should not hold the office. What I stated 
on the 16th of December, then, referred 
entirely to my proposal that the two offices 
should be consolidated. I may have stated 
then—for I know I have stated it more 
than once before—and, therefore, I may 
have stated then to Lord Aberdeen, that, 
after he had said he could not honestly re- 
commend to the Queen that the office of 
Seeretary of State for the War Depart- 
ment should be taken out of the hands of 
the Duke of Newcastle and transferred to 
my noble Friend the Home Secretary, it 
was not my intention to bring that ques- 
tion before the Cabinet, since, if it were 
decided there adversely to Lord Aber- 
deen, the effect would be equivalent to 
driving him from the Government over 
which he presided. I, therefore, left that 
question entirely in abeyance, not chang- 
ing my own opinion, but, at the same 
time, declining to incur the risk of break- 
ing up the Government upon it.. Now, 
Sir, I am ready to confess that it is very 
likely that I was in error in that determi- 
nation; it is very likely that, having 
formed an opinion that it was for the wel- 
fare of the country that some change 
should take place, I ought to have sub- 
mitted it to the judgment of the Cabinet, 
aud, if the Cabinet had decided against 
me, I ought then and there to have re- 
signed. I admit that it may be so. I 
own I was very averse to bringing the 
question to such a decision, and that I 
waited as long as possible, particularly 
with reference to the relations that I held 
towards Lord Aberdeen, and, having told 
him that I would accept office under him, 
and wished to maintain his administration, 
to avoid the necessity of going to that ex- 
tent. As events went on, various questions 
arose with respect to the war, and on all 
of these I endeavoured to give my best as- 
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sistance to Lord Aberdeen, to the Duke of 
Neweastle, and to the Cabinet, with a 
view of improving the condition of our 
army and of providing for its future success. 
With respect to some of these questions— 
with respect, for instance, to a question 
raised during the short sitting in December 
by my hon. Friend the Member for Ayles- 
bury (Mr. Layard) namely, that of holding 
some consultation and of making some 
provision for the next campaign, I was not 
satisfied. My hon. Friend pointed out the 
danger that might be ineurred if the Rus- 
sian army were increased on the Asiatic 
side, and he spoke of the necessity of pro- 
viding some force to meet any invasion of 
Russia in that quarter. That was a most 
important subject, and it occupied my mind 
very much ; but I could not find that I re- 
eeived from Lord Aberdeen that support 
which I had hoped for when the subject 
was under the consideration of the Cabinet. 
I still, however, Sir, continued a member 
of that Cabinet. My noble Friend the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment said the other day, in anwer to the 
statement which I made, that I had not 
taken the right time and the right mode ; 
that I ought to have brought before the 
Cabinet, before Parliament re-assembled, 
the question of how any motion here for 
inquiry was to be met—that I ought to 
have stated the deficiencies which [ still 
thought existed in our military arrange- 
ments, either with regard to the office of 
War Secretary, or as to the General con- 
duct of the war. I think, Sir, my noble 
Friend was entirely in the right upon that’ 
subject. I am quite willing to admit that 
when J perceived the error I had commit- 
ted I regretted it. Ihave no hesitation in 
saying that it was an error on my part not 
to have fully considered the position in 
which I should be if a Motion for inquiry 
should be made after the opinion I had ex- 
pressed, and the dissatisfaction which I 
felt. But, be that as it may, having com- 
mitted that error, I felt I should be guilty 
of a still greater error—that I should be 
guilty of an error in morality—and there 
can be no sound polities without sound mo- 
rality—if I stood upin this House and op- 
posed inquiry, telling the House to be per- 
fectly satisfied with the arrangements 
which were then going on, while at the 
same time, in my own mind, I was not 
satisfied, and did not agree that those ar- 
rangements were likely to be satisfactory. 
Well, Sir, it has been said the Govern- 
ment might have been defeated, that I 
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might have stood by my colleagues, and 
that on the defeat of the Government we 
should have resigned our offices. I cannot 
say that that suggestion is satisfactory to 
my mind, for it supposes that I was to 
take a course, which in my conscience I 
could not take. But there is the other al- 
ternative to be considered. The Govern- 
ment might have been beaten, and I, with 
the rest of my colleagues—who, be it ob- 
served, held a different opinion from me, 
and who might very properly and honestly 
have met the Motion with a negative ~— 
might have resigned. The event, however, 
might have been different. A majority in 
this House might have declared in favour 
of the Government partly in consequence 
of my assurances that I was not dissatis- 
fied with the conduct of the war. Sir, 
after all the obloquy I have sustained, I 
am very glad that I did not incur the ob- 
loquy of pursuing such a course. While 
mine has been called a hasty resignation 
I must say I have been struck by a state- 
ment, which was totally new to me, in 
what purports to be the speech of the 
Duke of Newcastle—namely, that some 
days before the meeting of Parliament he 
had placed his resignation in the hands of 
the noble Earl the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, and had stated that if no censure was 
passed upon him—if censure in any form 
was resisted successfully—he would retire 
from the office which he held, and would 
desire that it might be otherwise filled up. 
Now, Sir, I wish to say that I was totally 
ignorant that any such resignation had 
been offered, and, as my resignation was ac- 
cepted, I mustsay I think my noble Friend’s 
advice to the Queen immediately to accept 
it, without any further communication with 
me was somewhat inconsiderate and hasty. 
I certainly think it was due to me that the 
noble Earl should have informed me of the 
letter or communication he had received 
from the Duke of Newcastle, and we might 
then have considered together whether the 
Motion for inquiry could be resisted upon 
good and sufficient grounds. Be that, 
however, as it may, my resignation was 
laid before Her Majesty, and on the fol- 
lowing evening I received aietter from the 
Earl of Aberdeen. 

And now, Sir, you will, perhaps, permit 
me to observe that, having been subject 
to many slanderous attacks on account of 
the course which I then pursued—having 
been made a mark for obloquy for the 
last week on account of the hasty step 
which I took—I have only to say that 
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‘if my past public life does not justify me 
‘from the charges of selfishness and of 
treachery, I shall seek no argument for 
| the purposes of refuting them. It is not 
jthat I propose to live down such calum- 
| nies, but I do hope that I have anticipated 
them by the course which I have pursued 
'during a somewhat extended public life. 
I may here, perhaps, be allowed to observe 
upon one phrase which is said to have been 
| used by the noble Duke to whose speech I 
| have more than once alluded, namely, that 
‘he had said to the Earl of Aberdeen, when 
my first letter was received, ‘‘ Do not give 
Lord John Russell any pretext for leaving 
the Government. Accept my resignation.” 
Now, I must say, considering that for 
nearly two years I had been a subordinate 
Member of the Earl of Aberdeen’s Go- 
vernment—that I had consented, after 
holding the office of Prime Minister for five 
years and a half, to serve under the Earl 
of Aberdeen, and had done my best to pro- 
mote the success of his Administration— 
that I had consented to the diminished im- 
portance of the great party to which I 
belonged, I must say, I think such a sneer 
on the part of the Duke of Newcastle was 
somewhat misplaced. I wonder it should 
not have occurred to him, ‘‘ These objee- 
tions to my continuing to hold this office 
must be sincere. It may even be possible 
that there is some deficiency in my ma- 
nagement of this great department.”’ But 
it does not seem to have occurred to him 
as within the range of possibility that he 
might not be absolutely faultless in his 
conduct of the office which he held, and 

that I should have had any other than some 

indirect motive in wishing for a change 

in the department which he administered. 

Sir, I referred the other day, in answer to 

a right hon, Gentleman, to what had taken 

place under a former Administration, in 

| order to show that such an arrangement as 

[had suggested had not been quite without 

| precedent. I have lately scen a letter 

| from the person to whom I alluded—a man 

| Whom all who know him must esteem and 

respect—I mean the Earl of Ripon—in 

which he gives an account of that transac- 

tion which entirely concurs, I must say, 

with what I stated to this House. He 

says— 





“ Lord Grey informed me that it was very de- 
sirable for his Government to have the advan- 
tage of Lord Derby's talents and services in 4 
prominent situation in the Cabinet ; and he pro- 
posed to me, in order to effect that object, to 
vacate the seals of the Colonial Department, 
and to accept the Privy Seal, which Lord Dur- 
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ham intended to give up. I cannot pretend to say 
that the proposition was very palatable to me, 
because it was liable to be misunderstood by the 
public. But, when it was put to me as a great 
advantage to Lord Grey’s Government, I felt no 
disposition to allow my personal feelings to inter- 
fere with an arrangement which was so described, 
and finally acquiesced in its adoption; and I 
informed Lord Derby that I had done so, 
without any feeling of annoyance or anger against 
him.” 


Now, Sir, this is a perfectly true and 
simple account of that transaction, and, as 
I think, it did the highest honour to the 
patriotism of the Earl of Ripon. I be- 
lieve the noble Duke in question might 
have acted in the same way—that the 
Earl of Aberdeen might have proposed to 
my noble Friend the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department to accept the War 
Department in his place; and I think that 
if, in the month of November, that change 
had been made, the Ministry would have 
presented itself to this House with far 
greater prospects of obtaining their con- 
fidence and support than it could do in 
the way in which it continued to be con- 
structed. I did not urge that motive upon 
the Earl of Aberdeen. I thought, when 
he said that good faith and justice pre- 
vented his agreeing to the arrangement, 
that no prospect of the success of his Ad- 
ministration was likely to lead a man of 
the highest honour and probity to adopt 
a course which he would not otherwise 
have pursued. 

And now, Sir, having finished this 
statement so far as relates to the Duke 
of Neweastle, I have to state to the House 
that Her Majesty was pleased, on Friday 
night last, to call upon me to undertake 
the formation of a Government. I felt 
that there were two reasons which made it 
incumbent upon me to obey Her Majesty’s 
commands. The one was, that I had been 
partly instrumental, perhaps, in leading to 
that decision of the House of Commons cn 
the previous Monday night which led to the 
resignation of the Government. It had 
also been attributed to me that I was dis- 
posed, from some cowardly feeling, to 
shrink from the vote of this House, and 
from the responsibility of an adviser of the 
Crown. I therefore felt it incumbent upon 
me, if I could form a Government with any 
prospect of success, not to shrink from a 
task the most honourable, but, at the same 
time, the most arduous, in the present si- 
tuation of public affairs, which any man 
could undertake. I found, however, that 
there were insuperable obstacles to my 
forming such a Government. I was not 
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surprised at it, and I concurred in the ob- 
jections which some of my Friends made to 
the formation of a Government. I there- 
fore—within twenty-four hours after I had 
commenced the task—humbly submitted to 
Her Majesty that I had not succeeded in 
my attempts, and that I had done all that 
was in my power to accomplish Her Ma- 
jesty’s wishes, and that I must resign that 
honourable task into Her Majesty’s hands. 
I think, whoever may be able to accomplish 
the task in which the Earl of Derby does 
not seem to have been more successful than 
I was—namely, that of forming a Govern- 
ment which, in his opinion, and in the opi- 
nion of his colleagues, is fitted to cope with 
the difficulties of the present crisis—will 
receive the support of this House, and that 
this House will feel it is their duty at the 
present time to support the Executive Go- 
vernment in any measures they may think 
necessary. 

I have only a word more to say, Sir, 
on the present occasion, and that refers to 
a report I have reccived that, at the time 
when I was absent from this House, a gal- 
lant General (Sir De Laey Evans) remarked 
upon an omission which I had made in pro- 
posing a vote of thanks to the divisions of 
the army engaged in the late victories in 
the Crimea, and in alluding to the cireum- 
stances in which they had been placed. 1 
am exceedingly sorry if I omitted to do 
justice to that Second Division which won 
its laurels upon the fields of Alma and of 
Inkerman, as well as in the gallant repulse 
of the enemy’s attack on the 26th of Oc- 
tober. I hope, however, the gallant Gene- 
ral will remark that, in moving the Vote of 
Thanks, I said that I did not mean to give 
any account of those battles, because the 
details had been given in a clear and mas- 
terly manner by Lord Raglan himself, the 
Commander in Chief, and that, under the 
circumstances, I only wished to bring under 
the notice of the House the more striking 
achievements of our troops. No one could 
feel more anxious to do ready justice to that 
gallant Second Division than myself. Its 
fame is recorded in the despatches of Lord 
Raglan, and will be ever remembered in the 
annals of this country. I may say, further, 
that I omitted—an omission which I much 
regret—to mention the heroie efforts of 
Sir De Lacy Evans to attend himself at 
the battle of Inkerman, while he refrain- 
ed from taking the command of the di- 
vision from the officer next below him in 
rank who was then in command, That 
act showed his devotion to the good of the 








service, by his wish not to detract from 
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any merit or fame which might be due to! ment, it must be obvious, I think, to the 
his second in command. I could wish that | House that my noble Friend had no ob- 
the Minister of the Crown, whoever he may | ject in that course except to strengthen 
be, whatever is the fate of that siege upon | the hands of the Executive power at this 
which the attention of the whole country | important crisis, whoever may be the per- 
is concentrated—whether or not success | sons charged with the duties of Govern- 
crowns our arms—I could wish that the| ment. On the other hand, however, I 
Minister of the Crown may be able to | believe that it is true that there is—as a 


propose a Vote to this House by which | 
the House will acknowledge its sympathy 
with that gallant army which, for so many 
weeks, has been suffering every privation. | 
My belief is that there is nothing in the 
heat of conflict which is so honourable to 
an army as their patient endurance, day 
after day and night after night, of every 
privation to which men can be subjected 
—maintaining, amid the want of food, of 
shelter, and of clothing, that spirit of ho- | 
nour which distinguishes the British soldier, | 
and which will always be an inseparable | 
quality of that soldier. I trust, therefore, 
Sir, that the time may come when thanks | 
may be given, not only for their successes, | 
if there be successes, but also some acknow- | 
ledgment of the privations to which the 
army have been subjected, and of the 
heroism with which those privations have 
been endured. I could not refrain from 
saying these few words, as my personal 
conduct has been alluded to in late debates. 
I am sorry that I have been obliged to! 
make a fresh statement to the House with 


regard to my conduct, but the House will 
bs ' 


feel that any imputation upon the honour 
of a public man must require explanation, | 
and I trust that, whatever errors of judg- | 
ment I may commit, I shall not, while I 
am in this House, be deprived of the cha- 
racter of a man of honour, endeavouring 
to serve his country. 

Toe CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 


QUER: Sir, the closing remarks of my | 


noble Friend do not, I think, call for any 
observation on my part. I will only ven- 
ture to say that I am quite certain it re- 
quired no assurance from him to convey to 
our minds the most distinet conviction that, 
if there has been any incompleteness in any 
portion of a statement in which he, as a 


civilian, was charged with deseribing mili- 


tary operations of great importance, the 
very last motive to which that omission 
would be ascribed would be indifference 
on his part to the exertions of the army. 
With respect, Sir, to the observations 
which preceded that portion of my noble 
Friend's remarks—namely, the explanation 
he has given of the part which he has been | 
called upon to take in transactions con- 
nected with the formation of a Govern- 
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general rule—inconvenience in these re- 

ferences, during the period when there is 
“11 e J 

no responsible and efficient Government, 

to what may or may not happen, or to 


}what has or has not happened, since the 
‘time when the Parliamentary existence of 


a former Government was terminated. I 
shall, therefore, think it no part of my 
duty to follow my noble Friend in his re- 
marks upon that subject. I cannot won- 
der, Sir, when we consider the freedom, 
and even the licence, with which the con- 
duct of all publie men is discussed in this 


‘country, and particularly with regard to 


matters which may seem to involve per- 
sonal feeling, or even personal honour, 
that my noble Friend should have thought 
it right—if he considered thet the facts 
connected with his recent resignation did 


‘not stand fully and fairly before the public 
| —to make a statement in addition to that 


which he had already submitted to this 
House. Nor would it become me to com- 
plain, even though it be true, that my 
noble Friend, in making that statement, 
has not altogether confined himself, in the 
strictest sense, to matters of fact, but has 
likewise intimated opinions, and has en- 
tered into what may be ealled partial dis- 


'cussions of great and important subjects 
! . ‘ 
with reference to the late Government and 


the proceedings of its Members which it 


} would be quite impossible for us now to 


discuss in a satisfactory manner. If | 
feel it my duty to refer to certain obser- 
vations made in the course of my noble 
Friend’s speech, I assure him that I shall 
do so, confining myself, in the first place, 
most strictly to matters of fact, and, in 
the second place, with a conviction, which 


I think he shares, of the very great incon- 


venience of discussions of this nature, con- 
tinued from period to period, between per- 
sons of great eminence who have recently 
stood in the confidential relation of col- 
leagues, and who do not mect upon the 
floor of this or of the other House of Par- 
liament, where the discussion might be 
brought to a speedy issue, but who must 
reply to one another without the advan- 
tages which personal encounter undoubt- 
edly confers. 

Sir, my noble Friend adyerted, in the 
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first instance, to what took place at the 
period of the assumption of office by my 
noble Friend the Duke of Newcastle. On 
that point I think it not necessary or just 
to carry the matter further than this—that 
the assumption, or rather the retention of 
that office, after it had been separated 
from his former functions, by the Duke of 
Neweastle was a retention which took 
effect with the full, unqualified, unhesitat- 
ing sanction of the entire Cabinet. There- 
fore, under these circumstances, it would 
not be fair or just to lay the responsibility 
of that retention anywhere except upon 
the entire Cabinet of the Earl of Aber- 
deen. I have heard to-day from my noble 
Friend that if it had happened to be pro- 
posed to him that he should assume the 
functions of the War Department, he 
might have been willing to listen to that 
proposal. I believe that such a nomina- 
tion would have given great satisfaction to 
the country, but at the same time I am 
sure my noble Friend will see that I do no 
more than justice to the late Seeretary of 
State for the War Department when I say 
that he had no means, at that period, of 
knowing that such a willingness to take 
that office existed on the part of my noble 
Friend. My noble Friend has said that 
he did not think the combination of the 
Earl of Aberdeen, as First Minister of the 
Crown, with the Duke of Neweastle as Se- 
cretary of State for War, was a combina- 
tion adequate to the exigency in which 
the country was placed. No doubt that is 
an opinion which my noble Friend has 
made known on a former occasion to this 
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markable and emphatic, and I think it is 
obvious, from the words themselves, that 
they were general in their application. 
That, however, may be a matter of opinion; 
but, at any rate, it may be well that those 
words should be borne in remembrance, 
I think they are—‘‘ you have done all that 
could be done, and | am sanguine of suc- 
cess. [Lord Joun Russetn: Hear, hear !] 
Well then, Sir, my noble Friend next 
came to what he represents as a matter of 
great importance with reference to the 
case between himself and his colleagues— 
namely, the supposed change of opinion 
which, as I stated in this House, had been 
announced by my noble Friend on the 16th 
of December. My noble Friend states 
that there were two questions open, the 
one with regard to the arrangement of 
departments, the other with respect to the 
choice of persons to fill those departments. 
This latter question, my noble Friend has 
acquainted us, he never opened in conver- 
sation with Lord Panmure. If I under- 
stand my noble Friend aright, it appears 
that he had changed his opinion at that 
date with respect to the subject of the 
arrangement of departments, but not with 
reference to the alterations he would have 
‘proposed in the individuals filling those 
|departments. Sir, of course it is not for 
|me to siy what was the state of my noble 
Friend’s mind at that date. Tis own evi- 
dence, his own testimony upon such a sub- 
ject, given either in this House or in any 
other place or form, must be absolutely 
conclusive. But what I wish to point out 
is this, that my noble Friend late at the 
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House; but it is at the same time to be; head of the Government and the col- 
recollected that the question is material at | leagues of my noble Friend the late Lord 
what date that opinion was made known to | President had not the means of ascertain- 
the Government. I do not think my noble | ing the nature of the distinction that was 
Friend intends it to be understood that he | thus drawn. For, in the first place, there 
had made known that opinion to the First | was a material connection between these 
Lord of the Treasury, or to the Secretary | two questions. I need not enter into the 
of State for War, or to the Cabinet at | detail, but it is known to those who hear 
large, until the middle of the month of! me, and will be perceived by those who 
November. [Lord Jouyx Russetu: Cer-| refer to the arrangements of the Govern- 
tainly not!] So that matter stands quite | ment, that the question of the reorganisa- 
clear between us. Then, my noble Friend | tion of departments was not an abstract 
referred to a note which is quoted in the | question, but necessarily involved a change 
publication to which he has alluded, and | of men, and that, on the other hand, the 


in which he wrote to the Duke of Newcas- 
tle, “you have done all that you could,” | 
and my noble Friend added these words, as 
if they had terminated the sentence, ‘ but 
you have been obstructed or overruled by 
other departments.’”’ I am aware my noble 
Friend did not purport to quote that sen- 
tence, but the words of his note are re- 


| 


change of men could hardly be separated 
from the rearrangement of the departments. 
However, it is not for me to argue with 
my noble Friend as to whether he is cor- 
rect in supposing that these questions can 
be disjoined the one from the other. But, 
as he has described the state of his mind, 
so, in venturing to address the House on 
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this subject the other night, I thought it 
but just that I should describe to them, 
from an authentic source, the state of 
mind of my noble Friend the late Prime 
Minister, and the impressions which he 
received from my noble Friend, he (Lord 
Aberdeen) being the medium of communi- 
cation between my noble Friend (Lord J. 
Russell) and the Cabinet. 

Now, Sir, in that respect Iam bound to 
say that I have nothing to change or to 
modify in what I then stated. It did not 
appear to my noble Friend lately at the 
head of the Government that there was 
any distinction between the views and in- 
tentions of the late Lord President of the 
Council, such as he has described to the 
Tlouse to-night. I have in my possession, 
from having received very early—I think 
within two or three days from the period 
of the occurrence—a communication from 
(Lord Aberdeen) on the subject—I have 
the means of speaking with the greatest 


confidence as to what my noble Friend | 


Lord Aberdeen supposed and believed he 
had heard from the mouth of my noble 


Friend (Lord J. Russell); and it was to} 
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ments. And I think that my noble Friend 
behind me will feel that, with the im- 
pression which he conveyed to the mind of 
the late Prime Minister, and with the 
suppositions entertained by the other Mem- 
bers of the Cabinet, his conduct, up to the 
23rd of January, was entirely in harmony 
with his colleagues. On many occasions 
questions of all kinds—questions relating 
to matters civil, matters legislative, mat- 
ters Parliamentary—had been discussed in 
the Cabinet, and on none of those days 
did there appear the slightest symptom of 
the retention on the part of my noble 
Friend behind me of his proposal or his 
wish that a change should take place in 
the person to whom the administration of 
the War Department was confided. 

My noble Friend has referred to-night 
to a speech of the hon. Member for Ayles- 
bury (Mr. Layard), and to what, I think, 
he called the unsatisfactory position in 
which we stood with reference to the new 
campaign. It appears that my noble 
Friend was of opinion that eertain pro- 
visions should be made and certain mea- 
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sures adopted in prepartion for the new 


the effect which I have stated—namely, campaign, none of which were taken. 
that Lord Aberdeen took an opportunity | Well, Sir, my noble Friend, I am quite 


on the 16th of December, in conversation } sure, will acquit me and the rest of his 
with my noble Friend of referring to the | colleagues of any responsibility in that 


correspondence which had taken place be-| matter. It was impossible, in deference 
tween them, and to the notice that had been } to any opinion of his, that we could have 


given by my noble Friend behind me, to be 
announced to his colleagues, of his intention 


made such preparations or taken such mea- 
sures, for the simple reason that we had 


to make his continuance in the Cabinet} no knowledge whatever that he required 
contingent upon the adoption of a certain | such preparations to be made. My noble 
arrangement, or, rather, of his intention, | Friend adverted again to a point which 
in the event of the non-adoption of a} has been already mentioned—namely, the 
certain arrangement, to withdraw from the | publication of a fact which, he says, has 
Government. Now, admitting that my | more or less the authority of the Duke of 
noble Friend behind me, as he says, had| Newcastle. He says he finds that the 
not changed his intention—for I know | Duke of Neweastle, a few days before the 
nothing, and nothing was stated to me ;— | meeting of Parliament on the 23rd of 
in fact, Lord Aberdeen could state nothing | January, placed his resignation in the 
on the subject whether the abstract opinion | hanés of Lord Aberdeen, and stated to 
of my noble Friend behind me had been! Lord Aberdeen that, if his conduct were 
changed or not—yet the statement made | to be defended by the Government, and if 
to me by Lord Aberdeen was, that the late | no vote of censure upon it was passed, he 
President of the Council had changed his| then intended to make that resignation 
intention, and, so far as Lord Aberdeen’s | absolute, and to retire from the office which 
recollection of his impression at the time | he held. Now, I must confess that I 
is coneerned--and we have the written | think my noble Friend has not quite accu- 
testimony of Lord Aberdeen also on the| rately gathered the nature of the state- 
point—the late Prime Minister certainly | ment made by the Duke of Neweastle. 
was not cognisant of any distinction like | The words that I find imputed to the noble 
that drawn’ by the noble Lord to-night | Duke, and which I believe are correct, are 
between arrangements with regard to de- | these :— 

partments and arrangements with respect} «The noble Lord (Lord J, Russell), in his 
to the persons who should fill those depart- | statement with reference to the course which he 
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had taken, said, until the notice was given by 
Mr. Roebuck he had not fully considered the 
course which he ought to take. My Lords, I had. 
I had maturely considered it ; and, while I had 
made up my mind that my official career was 
practically brought to a close, I resolved at the 
same time that 1 would face the ordeal of censure 
in your Lordships’ House, and would submit the 
conduct of my administration to the judgment of 
the House of Commons. But, my Lords, I felt 
that it was right that I should announce my deter- 
mination ; and a few days before the mecting of 
Parliament, on the 23rd of January, I told my 
noble Friend at the head of the Government—I 
did not tell my other colleagues, because I felt 
that it was not right that I should do so, and I 
think your Lordships will appreciate my feclings 
and motives in that course—that, whatever might 
be the result of the discussions in this House or 
in the House of Commons— whether the Govern- 
ment sueeceded by a large majority in overcoming 
resistance and reproach, or whether they failed— 
I equally should tender my resignation as soon as 
that judgment should be given and the verdict of 
Parliament should be pronounced.”—[See 3 Han- 
sard, exxxvi. 1250-51.] 


I think, Sir, that my noble Friend behind 
me, in his version of this affair, has fallen 
into two errors. In the first place, he 
unconsciously represented the case as if 
my noble Friend the Duke of Newcastle 
had made some bargain with his colleagues 
that his conduct should be defended in 
Parliament. [Lorp J. Russriu: ‘ No, 
no!’’] That that was not the impression 
of the noble Lord I am sure from this 
authentic expression of his views; but 
that was the impression which was likely 
to be conveyed. I do not impute it to my 
noble Friend as a statement; I speak 
of it only as a notion that might 
naturally grow out of his representation. 
(No, no!”’?) Well, I am perfectly satis- 
fied, and will now pass on to another point 
which I wish to notice. My noble Friend 
the Member for the City of London said 
that the Duke of Neweastle placed his 
resignation in the hands of the Earl of 
Aberdeen. Why, Sir, if the Earl of 
Aberdeen had had the noble Duke’s re- 
signation placed in his hands, I think it 
would have been incurring a very heavy 
responsibility ——a responsibility which, I 
should say, could hardly have been justi- 
fiably assumed—for the Earl of Aberdeen 
to have concealed the fact of that resig- 
nation from his colleagues. But the Duke 
of Newcastle, I beg leave to say, did no 
such thing as place his resignation in the 
hands of the Earl of Aberdeen. He gave 
the Earl of Aberdeen no option as to the 
course he should pursue. He intimated to 
the Earl of Aberdeen—whether the act 
Was right or wrong does not affect the fact 
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—the intention he had formed, and which 
he proposed to carry out at a future period. 
You may think the noble Duke would have 
done better to keep that intention to him- 
self, or that it would have been wiser to 
make it more widely known. I will not 
enter into the discussion of that point. I 
think, however, that his motives were ho- 
nourable, and that his judgment, on the 
whole, was sound, and that to have mention- 
ed the intimation made to him by the noble 
Duke to his colleagues would have placed 
my noble Friend (the Earl of Aberdeen) in 
a false position towards the Government, 
and the Government itself in a false posi- 
tion towards Parliament. I am quite cer- 
tain of this, that nothing would have been 
so incompatible with the character and 
feelings of my noble Friend the Earl of 
Aberdeen as to make that intention known 
to the Cabinet and to his colleagues, and 
yet to keep it from the knowledge of my 
noble Friend the Member for London. 
There is only one other point to which 
I wish to allude. My noble Friend behind 
me referred to a letter which he said was 
from Lord Ripon, and he bestowed on 


Laplanations. 


‘Lord Ripon a eulogy which I, for one— 


and not only I, but, I think, the whole 
Touse—will admit to have been well de- 
served. I regard the conduct of Lord 
Ripon, in the year 1833, in respect to 
the arrangements which then took place, 
as being in thorough consistency with the 
high honour and many other public virtues 
of that nobleman. But, Sir, I demur to 
the contrast which my noble Friend has 
drawn between the conduct of Lord 
Ripon on that occasion and that of the 
Duke of Newcastle in the present in- 
stance. Lord Ripon, if I read his letter 
aright, did not say that the arrange- 
ment, the transfer then made, was one 
altogether agreeable to him—he did not 
say it was one that he had pressed—he 
did not say it was one that he had volun- 
teered—I think, indeed, he stated, or at 
least gave it to be understood, that he had 
made no profession whatever of his readi- 
ness to have his office dealt with according 
to the convenience and the exigencies of 
the public service, but that, when the pro- 
posal was made to him by the proper and 
responsible individual, Lord Ripon, like a 
gentlemanly, upright, and honourable poli- 
tician, gave way to the proposal, it being 
one that was perfectly straightforward and 
aboveboard from beginning to end. Well, 
did the Duke of Newcastle resist any pro- 
position of that kind, made by the regular 
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and responsible persons to make it? Did 
his course differ from that taken by Lord 
Ripon? Is he to be exposed to an invi- 
dious contrast with that nobleman, as if 
he had for one moment hesitated to aceede 
to a proposition emanating from the head 
of the Government ? No such thing. Why, 
Sir, my noble Friend (the Duke of New- 
castle) went further than Lord Ripon did, 
for Lord Ripon, as he fairly tells the public, 
made no offer, but acceded to a proposal 
that had been made to him. The noble 
Duke, in a written form—in a letter ad- 
dressed to the Earl of Aberdeen—request- 
ed the Prime Minister, on his own part and 
on the part of my right hon. Friend the 
Secretary at War, to make such disposi- 
tion, of both their offices as might be best 
for the advantage of the Government and 
the benefit of the public service. I must 
say, therefore, that on this point I think 
my noble Friend behind me, in his anxiety 
to do full justice to Lord Ripon, has really 
done scant justice to the Duke of Neweas- 
tle. I have said, Sir, that I thought it 


obviously most desirable that this subject 
of controversy should be wound up; and, 
in confining myself only to matters of fact, 
I trust that I have kept my promise ho- 


nourably. At any rate, I hope I have not 
wilfully wandered from it. I trust that 
nothing has fallen from me which makes me 
a party, by connivance or otherwise, to the 
charges of treachery or cowardice that 
have been brought against my noble Friend 
(Lord John Russell). The man deserves 
contempt who can make such charges ; 
and from those who have been his col- 
leagues my noble Friend knows that they 
have never received credence. I only rose, 
Sir, to supply those corrections which it 
appeared to me my noble Friend’s narra- 
tive seemed to require, and, having accom- 
plished that task, I do not think it fit for 
me further to trouble the Iouse. 
Viscount EBRINGTON said, he must 
express his surprise that no announcement 
had been given of any progress having 
been made towards terminating that state 
of Ministerial interregnum which was af- 
fecting so seriously the interests of the 
country, and presenting such a melancholy 
spectacle of the defects of our much- 
vaunted representative system to the eyes 
of the world. While the explanations and 
counter-explanations and the intricacies of 
reasoning to which they had been listening 
were going on, he could not help fancying 
what the feelings of our army in the Cri- 
mea must be, suffering, as we all knew it 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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was, every privation and hardship, upon 
learning that at home there was no Go- 
vernment absolutely existing ; and what 
must be the feeling excited throughout 
Europe—what the exultation of all despo- 
tic Governments, and what the discourage- 
ment caused to those, alas! not too nu- 
merous newly-formed constitutional Go- 
vernments to which the example of this 
country had long been held up for their 
admiration and imitation? He did trust 
that public men would look to the great 
crisis in which the country now stood, and 
endeavour, somehow or other, to compose 
and arrange their differences, so that we 
might, before long, have an efficient Go- 
vernment to carry on the war (which he 
might say for himself now constituted his 
only polities) with due vigour, and bring it 
to a speedy and successful issue. 
Motion agreed to. 
The House adjourned at Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, February 6, 1855. 


Minrrzs.] Punic Brrs.—1* Purchasers Pro- 
tection against Judgments. 
2° Fisheries (North America). 
3* Cathedral Appointments Act Continuance ; 
Bills of Exchange. 


FISHERIES (NORTIL AMERICA) BILL. 

On Motion that the Bill be now read 24, 

Tue Eart or DERBY said, he did not 
wish to offer any opposition to the second 
reading of this Bill, as it was one of press- 
ing importance, its object being to enable 
the Crown to carry into effect a treaty 
which had been already concluded between 
the United States and this country, and 
which had already received the sanction of 
the various Colonial Legislatures, except 
that of Newfoundland. If, however, they 
were then discussing the terms of the 
treaty, he should find some difficulty in 
admitting that the principle of reciprocity 
between the two countries had been fairly 
carried out by it. He doubted very much 
whether for the free navigation of the St. 
Lawrence obtained by the United States 
they had yielded a fair equivalent in the 
concession to us of the right of navigating 
Lake Michigan. But the concession on 
our part, for which he was unable to see 
that we had obtained any reciprocal ad- 
vantage, was the right granted to Amerl- 
ean fishermen of taking fish, not only 
within certain limits, but in the very bays, 
harbours, and erecks of certain British 
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North American Colonies; for it was idle 
to say that the concession to our fishermen 
of the right of fishing on the coasts of the 
United States was worth anything, for it 
was notorious that the only fisheries of any 
value were those possessed by the British 
Colonies. The only advantage that we 
had obtained in return for this concession 
was, in fact, that fish imported from the 
coast of Nova Scotia, whether in British 
or American vessels, should be admitted 
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fell, was now detained at his office by a 
pressure of public business; but would 
take a future occasion to give the noble 
Earl the information he required. Under 
these circumstances, he would suggest 
that further observations in reference to 
the treaty should be postponed till the 
Ilouse went into Committee on the Bill. 

Bill read 2*, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the whole House on Thursday 
next. 


free of duty into the United States. He 
thought these terms were unduly favour- 
able to the United States; but still, as the 
treaty had received the sanction of the 
various Colonial Legislatures, he was not 
disposed to enter further into their diseus- 
sion.’ He wished, however, for information 
on two points on which some apprehensions 
were entertained. One point was as to 
whether the jurisdiction of the mixed Com- 
mission to be appointed under the treaty 


LAW OF JUDGMENTS—PURCHAS- 
AGAINST JUDG- 


THE 
ERS PROTECTION 
MENTS BILL. 
Lorp ST. LEONARDS presented a 

Bill for the better Protection of Purchasers 

against Judgments and Lis pendens and 

Life Annuities. The noble and learned 

Lord stated that one object of the Bill 

was to remedy certain anomalies and 

doubts which at present existed as to the 
was to be confined, as he hoped, to the | law of the registration of judgments, an- 
settlement of disputes that might arise as | other was to place the counties palatine of 
to whether particular parts of the coasts of Durham and Chester on the same footing 
our Colonies were or were not within the | with respect to that law as the rest of the 
limits to be reserved for British fishermen. | kingdom ; another object had reference to 
Another point was this: It appeared by | the registration of annuity deeds. These 














the treaty that the American fishermen | deeds were formerly directed to be enroll- 


were to be allowed not only to fish upon ed, in order to the protection of grantors 
the coasts and shores of the British Colo- ‘of annuities against usurious transactions. 
nies, but were to be allowed to land there; When the usury laws were repealed last 
for the purpose of drying and curing their | year, the Act for enrolment of annuities 
f:h. Now, he thought that the utmost | was very naturally repealed also. He pro- 
care should be taken that this right should | posed now to re-enact the registration of 
not be extended so as to permit the erec- | these deeds; and he did so for this reason. 
tion of permanent buildings, or the mainte- Although he was opposed to the registra- 
nance of permanent establishments, the | tion of mortgages, purchases, and settle- 
property of citizens of the United States; | ments of land, he drew a wide distinction 
for if one thing more than another was | between dealings with the estate and the 
likely to give rise to disputes between two | title deeds thereof, and such incumbrances 
countries, it was the granting territorial'as were created upon it by lis pendens, 
rights (secured by treaty) on the part of judgments, &c. He thought the latter 
one country to the inhabitants of another. | class of incumbrances should be registered ; 
The result necessarily was, that on points | and he proposed now to enact that no life 
ner age by the treaty questions con- | annuity should ba — a 
tinually arose between the two Govern-|tenements, and hereditaments unless it 
ments, and their interference was invoked was registered. The reason why he pro- 
in disputes between the inhabitants of the posed to include this with the other classes 
two countries which might have been | of incumbrances to which he had referred 
easily settled by an ordinary magistrate. | was, that they were general incumbrances, 
He trusted that his noble Friend the | that the title deeds of an estate never went 
aan of the Duchy of Lancaster along with wore. 2 and that, there- 
would be able to give him a satisfactory | fore, it was such an incumbrance as a pur- 
: : | : 
assurance that his apprehensions on these | chaser ought to have the means of being . 
points were unfounded. protected against. 

_Eart GRANVILLE was not able to! Tne LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
give the requisite explanations. His noble | was by no means opposed to the Bill which 
ys P e * Y 7s . . 
Friend the Secretary of State for Foreign | his noble and learned Friend had just laid 


Affairs, within whose department the Bill | on the table. He was, however, sorry to 
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hear that he still retained his objections to 
the registration of assurances, because it 
was his (the Lord Chancellor’s) intention to 
introduce a Bill during the present Ses- 
sion, not for the general registration of 
assurances, but for carrying it one stage 
further by establishing a registration of 
mortgages. 

Lorv BROUGHAM entirely concurred 
with his noble and learned Friend on the 
woolsack in approving highly of the mea- 
sure introduced by his noble and learned 
Friend near him. He must at the same 
time say that he thought it would be of 
very great advantage to the jurisprudence 
of this country if we had such a function- 
ary as a Minister of Justice. Had we had 
had such an official, it would have been 
perfectly impossible that such anomalies as 
those pointed out by his noble and learned 
Friend should have occurred. 

Lorp CAMPBELL also expressed his 
concurrence in the principle of the Bill, 
not despairing of a general Bill on regis- 
tration. 


Bill read 14, 


THE ADMINISTRATION. 

Tue Eart or ABERDEEN: My Lords, 
in moving the adjournment of the Ilouse, 
I think it right to express my confident 
hope and belief that, before the next meet- 
ing of the House, the present state of 
anxiety and embarrassment as to the con- 
dition of the Government will be brought 
to a happy termination. 

House adjourned to Thursday next. 


eee 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, February 6, 1855. 


MINISTERIAL INTERREGNUM. 

Sir GEORGE GREY: Sir, I have to 
state to the House that my noble Friend 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment has received a Commission from 
Her Majesty to undertake the formation of 
a Government. Under these cireumstances 
he has requested me to move that the 
House at its rising should adjourn till 
Thursday next, not thinking that it would 
be necessary for the House to meet to- 
morrow at twelve o’clock; but I have 
been informed since I came into the House 
that it would be attended with great incon- 
venience if the House were to adjourn 
over to-morrow. I understand that there 
is some business, not likely to occupy much 
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time, which it is desirable should be trans- 
acted to-morrow; and, therefore, I have to 
propose that the House at its rising should 
adjourn as usual till to-morrow at noon. 
Mr. BENTINCK: I do not know, Sir, 
whether the course which I am about to 
take is in accordance with the custom, or 
will be in accordance with the wishes, of 
this House, but I think, at least, my jus- 
tification may be found in the very anoma- 
lous, and, I may add, the very disastrous 
state of public affairs at the present mo- 
ment. For it is impossible, I think, to 
imagine a state of things more disastrous 
than the present, both for the prospects 
and the character of the country. It is 
now more than a week since a Vote of 
this Ilouse compelled the resignation of 
the Ministry upon the ground of their in- 
adequacy for the duties which devolved 
upon them—that incompetency having been 
admitted even by portions of the Ministry 
itself. Now, I would ask, what has oc- 
curred during the time that has elapsed 
since the Vote that compelled the resig- 
nation of office by the late Government — 
time, every hour of which is invaluable, 
and upon the proper distribution of which 
may depend the lives of thousands of our 
countrymen in the East? If we are rightly 
informed—I am speaking, of course, from 
public rumour, but when we have nothing 
else but public rumour to guide us, I be- 
lieve that is a sufficient ground on which 
to offer a few remarks to the House—f, I 
say, we are rightly informed, we know that 
in the first instance the Earl of Derby was 
commissioned by Her Majesty to form a 
Ministry. It is rumoured that the Earl of 
Derby made the attempt, and that he ap- 
plied in the first instance to the noble Lord 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment. That noble Lord is stated, in 
the first instance, to have assented to the 
arrangements proposed to him; but the 
noble Lord is stated subsequently, and 
very shortly afterwards, to have declined 
those arrangements to which he originally 
assented. The noble Lord will doubtless 
be able at the proper time to explain to 
the House and to the country a course 
of conduct which, if correctly reported, 
savours somewhat of yacillation. We hear 
it further stated that Lord Derby, upon 
learning the disinclination of the noble 
Lord the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department to join him, found it impos- 
sible to form a Government with which he 
could hope to obtain the confidence of a 
majority of this House. He therefore 
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abandoned the task which he had under- 
taken and gave up the attempt. We then 
hear that the noble Lord the Member for 
the City of London (Lord John Russell) 
was called upon by Her Majesty to at- 
tempt to form a Government. We are 
told that the attempt on the part of that 
noble Lord failed after a very few hours; 
and certainly, after the proceedings of the 
last few days, nobody can feel surprise 
that public men should hesitate before 
they consented to become the associates of 
the noble Lord in the labours of office. 
We are then told that the noble Lord the 
Seeretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment was sent for by Her Majesty, and 
that he has been for some days attempting 
—but, so far as we know up to the pre- 
sent time, attempting without success—-to 
form an Administration. And we are fur- 
ther told—speaking still from public ru- 
mour—that the difficulty which the noble 
Lord has encountered arises from the de- 
termination of certain public men to force 
a preponderance of their own party into 
the formation of the new Government. 
Now, I would ask if this is a fitting or a 
creditable state of things for the country 
to find itself in at such a time? Is it 
right that we should be listening night 
after night to personal recriminations be- 
tween noble Members of the other House 
and noble Lords and hon. Gentlemen in 
this House, and that public men should be 
employed in forcing upon others a prepon- 
derance of their own party interests, whilst 
public affairs are in this dangerous—and I 
may repeat disastrous—condition? It is 
impossible to conceive anything more dis- 
creditable or more disadvantageous to the 
country than the delay which has occurred 


Ministerial 


during the last few days in the formation. 


of a Ministry capable of carrying on the 
affairs of the country. I have been in- 
duced to make these remarks in the hope 
that, having done so, others who have far 
more weight with this House than I have, 
may be induced to take up the subject, 
and to call upon this House for an expres- 
sion of opinion, which may lead to a better 
state of things, and to some onward pro- 
gress in the negotiations that are now 
going on for the formation of a Govern- 
ment, so that the country may no longer 
waste such valuable time as that which has 
been lost during the past eight or nine 
days. I need not remind the House that 
the lives of thousands of our countrymen 
may depend upon every hour that is mis- 
employed at the present moment. I trust 
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that an expression of opinion from this 
House will lead to the discontinuance of a 
delay which is fatal in every respect, and 
that we shall no Jonger see the country 
brought to discredit by the continuance of 
a state of things which must weaken its 
character both at home and abroad. 

Si CHARLES WOOD: Sir, I may 
appeal to the experience of the older 
Members of this House if the course which 
the hon. Gentleman has followed upon the 
present occasion is not altogether without 
precedent. The hon. Gentleman has ex- 
pressed his decided opinion that the pre- 
sent state of the country is one that calls 
for explanation, and I have no doubt that 
when the proper time arrives for asking 
that explanation it will be given by those 
whose duty it may be to do so, and that, 
moreover, at the earliest possible moment. 
I apprehend, however, that in the present 
posture of public affairs, it is not fair to 
call upon the Members of the late Govern- 
ment, who are certainly not responsible 
for what has occurred, to explain the rea- 
sons why so much time has been consumed 
in the formation of an Administration. 
When the new Ministers, whoever they 
may be, take their places in this House, 
then will be the proper time to ask for 
explanations, and I think I may assure 
the hon. Gentleman that an opportunity 
will be given to him to repeat the statement 
which he has just made to the House. 

Mr. WHITESIDE: Sir, the right hon. 
Baronet has entirely misunderstood the 
remarks of the hon. Member for West 
Norfolk (Mr. Bentinck). My hon. Friend 
did not venture to ask for an explanation 
of a thing which, I suppose, cannot be 
explained; but he addressed a few practical 
and sensible observations to the House, in 
the hope that the House might express 
an opinion which would be valuabie in 
accelerating that which, if the House do 
not interpose, does not seem likely ever to 
approximate to a satisfactory termination. 
Perhaps, after all, the only thing possible 
to be done, as you have passed a Bill to 
import a foreign army, is to bring in a 
foreign Ministry also. 

Mr. F. SCOTT: Sir, when the right 
hon. Baronet the President of the Board 
of Control refers to precedent, he must 
allow me to say that the. position in which 
this country stands at present is quite ~ 
unprecedented. He has alluded to the 
want of experience of the hon. Member 
for West Norfolk ; but my hon. Friend sat 
in this House during the years 1853 and 
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1854, and, in common with every other 
Member of the House, he recollects that, 
during the whole of the unfortunate Ses- 
sion of 1853, when questions were asked 
in this and the other House, which, if 
they had been properly answered by a 
Government capable of doing its duty, 
would in all probability have obviated the 
war in which we are now engaged, the 
occupants of the Treasury benches refused 
to answer them, and took refuge in silence. 
Further, if the questions which have been 
so repeated]; .sked by the hon. Member 
for Aylesbury (Mr. Layard) had led to a 
debate during the last Session of Parlia- 
ment, I do believe that this war either 
would not have occurred, or it would have 
been conducted with vigour and success 
by an efficient Ministry—a Ministry fully 
competent to the conduct and prosecution 
of the war. I think my hon. Friend the 
Member for West Norfolk was quite right 
in the course he has taken; and when he 
asks this House to express an opinion upon 
the present position of public affairs, he 
asks nothing more than what the whole 
country expects of its representatives. 
The general feeling out of doors is, that 
the chief of the late Government was a 
mere caput mortuum, totally unfit to con- 
duct the war. He and his colleagues 
perpetually told us during his administra- 
tion not to ask questions, and called upon 
us to pass a vote of censure upon them. 
We did no such thing, but we passed a 
vote of inquiry upon the very just motion 
of the hon. and learned Member for Shef- 
field (Mr. Roebuck)—an inquiry into the 
sufferings of our brave soldiers in the 
Crimea. The Government chose to say that 
that vote was not complimentary to them- 
selves, and construed it into a vote of 
eensure. So beit; but is it to be said 
here that the voice of the country is to be 
silent? Are we to have cast back upon 
us the very men whose incapacity, accord- 
ing to the most influential of their late 
colleagues, has brought about the present 
disastrous state of things? Are we to be 
told that we are not following a constitu- 
tional course—that we are hampering the 
Queen in her choice of Ministers—because, 
having waited for more than a week, at 
length our patience has become exhausted, 
and we ask who are to be our rulers? Not 
that I believe that the country has not gone 
on just as well during the past week as dur- 
ing the last two years. I think, however, 
that this House and the country should 
express their opinion before the statesman 
Mr. F. Scott 
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who is charged with the formation of a 
Government has fixed upon the men whom 
he is to place in office. If I saw here the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Oxford (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) I should be disposed to apply 
to him some observations suggested by the 
remarks which fell from him last night; 
but, in his absence, I shall not further 
trespass upon the House, and have only to 
say, in conclusion, that I trust this House 
will express a very decided opinion upon 
the situation in which we have been placed 
during the last eight or nine days, and 
upon the manner in which a small section 
of statesmen are opposing their own im- 
portance to the welfare of the country and 
the safety of our army in the Crimea. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I confess, Sir, 
that in the present posture of public affairs 
there is no consideration that bears so 
strongly on my mind as a desire that this 
House at least should, by its demeanour 
and conduct, hold that position in the esti- 
mation of the country which is of the 
utmost consequence at all times, but more 
especially at a moment like the present. I 
am far from saying that the time may not 
come when it may be the duty of this 
House in the most constitutional manner, 
by an Address to the Crown, to express its 
opinion that as speedy a termination as 
possible should be put to the present situa- 
tion of affairs. But I am of opinion that 
the character of this House will not be 
raised, or that the termination of the nego- 
tiations which are now in progress will not 
be promoted in any degree, by a discursive 
discussion of this kind. If this House 
does interfere at all, let it do so with 
dignity, with effect, and upon due notice 
given. Ido not say that, if the present 
situation of affairs is protracted even for a 
few days, it may not be our duty to inter- 
pose in a proper manner—and I address 
myself to Members on all sides without 
distinction — but in the meantime I do 
implore the House not, by listening to 
public rumours, or what appears in news- 
papers — not, by attempting to make 
speeches in favour of this or that sect of 
candidates for office—not, by exhibiting 
spectacle of this kind to the country, to 
take a course which would not promote to 
any extent any public object, but which, on 
the contrary, would have the effect of exhi- 
biting this House in a discreditable and hu- 
miliating posture before the public at large. 
But the principal inducement I had to rise 
was to implore the House not to allow itself 
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to be led into a discussion of this kind. At 
the same time I by no means wish to deny 
—on the contrary, on a proper occasion I 
should be ready to assert and vindicate— 
the right, nay, the duty, of this House, if 
the present state of things be long pro- 
tracted, to interfere, by an Address to the 
Crown if necessary, in order that an end 
might be put to so injurious and inconve- 
nient a delay. But I put it to the good 
sense and good feeling of every Member 
of this House whether discussions of this 
kind are calculated to do us credit or pro- 
mote any useful or beneficial object. I do 
not wish to express any opinion upon what 
has occurred. The time will come when, 
with responsible Ministers sitting in this 
House, we shall be entitled to require and 
receive explanations; but we must wait 
till that time arrives, and not more than 
waste our time by entering into a discus- 
sion of this kind at the present moment. 
Mr. MUNTZ said, he could not agree 
with the right hon. Gentleman, for he 
thought the House was already in a very 
humiliating situation, and the country too. 


What had they been doing here but wasting | 


their time for several days past, pretending 
to govern the country, whilst the Gentle- 
men who were seated on the Treasury 
benches were no Government at all. The 
fact was that the country believed they 
were waiting for two or three aristocratic 
families to adjust their differences before 
they could form a Government. That was 
what the people were saying; and they 
were also beginning to say that it should 
not last much longer. They were inquir- 
ing, and they would soon know, whether 
there were not men enough to govern the 
country as well as it had been governed 
during the last thirty years, without enter- 
ing the charmed circle of these aristocratic 
relationships. Hon. and right hon. Gentle- 
men might shut their eyes to these facts ; 
but if they went into the world and heard 
the remarks that were everywhere made, 
they would soon be convinced that was the 
fecling of the people at this moment. 


They thought that time was wasted and | 


that the existing state of things was inju- 
rious and disgraceful to the country ; and 
if it continued much longer, it would end 
in the disgrace alike of the Government 
and that House too. 

Mr. MALINS: Sir, I am very relue- 
tant to interfere in the present discussion; 
but sitting here as an independent Member, 
caring for neither one party nor another, 
and having only the interests of my coun- 
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try in view, I must say that I am unable 
to perceive the justice of the observations 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Taunton (Mr. Labouchere) that this 
House is not properly employing itself in 
directing its attention to the subject intro- 
duced by the hon. Member for West Nor- 
folk. I cannot, I confess, look at the pre- 
sent state of things without serious alarm. 
I agree with the hon. Member for Birming- 
ham (Mr. Muntz) that it is anything but 
satisfactory to the country. I, for one, do 
express an opinion that these things have 
now gone too far, and that it is time for 
the people to take the matter into their 
own hands, It is not for the people of 
England to sacrifice themselves to the dif- 
ferences of one or two aristocratic families. 
These families must settle their differences 
among themselves ; for day after day can- 
not pass in this way without our knowing 
whether there is any more prospect of form- 
ing a Government now than there was eight 
days ago when Ministers were compelled to 
resign office upon that which they regarded 
as a vote of censure, and which I for ore in 
giving my vote intended should be a censure. 
Is the House, I ask, to meet in this way 
day after day only to pass the Motion for 
adjournment ? and is this to pass in one of 
the most disastrous contingencies in which 
the country was ever known to be? To- 
day, again, we assembled in the hope of 
receiving the announcement from the noble 
Lord the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, that hehad succeeded in form- 
ing a Government. I, for one, came in 
the expectation that the noble Lord would 
announce to us either that he had or that 
he had not been successful in his endea- 
yours; and I think the time is now come 
when it is incumbent that that announce- 
ment should be made one way or the other. 
I beg, therefore, to ask those Gentlemen 
sitting on the opposite side of the House, 
who represent the late Government, whe- 
ther at this moment there is any reason- 
able prospect of a Government being form- 
ed. To-morrow, it is said, we are to meet 
for a few minutes and then adjourn, and 
on Thursday, again, the same proceeding 
would possibly be repeated. Where is the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer? Why is he not here in his 
place? Is he the cause of the difficulties 
the noble Lord has to encounter? What 
are those difficulties? Why cannot those 
Gentlemen on the opposite side settle their 
differences among themselves? If there 
cannot be a man found to undertake the 
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Government of the country, why do they | 
not give it up; and if there really can be | 
found such a man, if a Government really | 
can be formed, why do they not announce it? | 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Taunton thinks that we ought to go on acqui- 
escing in the present state of things for the 
present ; and that if the present state of 
things should continue too long, he will then 
agree in an Address to the Crown to puta 
stop to it. I say, Sir, that the present state 
of things has gone on too long already, and 
it is past endurance that it should be con- 
tinued day after day as it now is. There is, 
however, another matter which is indepen- 
dent of any Government, and which I coun- 
sel the House to proceed with. This House, 
on Monday last week, by a majority of 157 
—the numbers being 305 to 148—resolved 
to appoint a Cemmittee to inquire into the 
present state of our army in the Crimea. 
Why should not the House at once proceed 
with that matter? Why should we not 
ask the hon. and learned Member for 
Sheffield (Mr. Roebuck) to proceed with 
the appointment of his Committee ? Let it 
be proceeded with at once, let it sit, and Jet 
us find out on whom the blame of all the 
disasters that have befallen the army in 
the Crimea is to be thrown. I myself, 
although I have not sat very long in this 
House, know something of what is due to 
the House and to the nation in a ease like 
the present. It is now forty-eight hours 
since the noble Lord the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department was 
called upon to form a Government. Is he 
to form a Government out of those ele- 
ments which have been so condemned by 
such a majority of the House of Commons ? 
I believe what the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer said yes- 
terday was true, that we did not attach 
particular blame to particular individuals, 
Members of the late Cabinet; but that 
individually and collectively we condemned 
the whole Cabinet. It was not intended 
by me, and I do not think it was intended 
by hon. Gentlemen sitting on this side of 
the House, to lay any particular blame on 
the noble Earl, the head of the late Govern- 
ment, or on the noble Duke the Minister 
of War, or upon any other individual 
Member of the Cabinet ; but we condemn- 
ed them all, en masse, on account of the 
blundering nature of their proceedings. 
I may be permitted, perhaps, to say a word 
with reference to what fell on a recent oe- 
casion from the noble Lord the Member 
for the City of London. The noble Lord 
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desired to take credit to himself, inasmuch 
as he had disapproved of this matter ata 
particular time, thinking that something 
else should have been done at another time. 
I listened very attentively to all that fell 
from the noble Lord on that occasion, and 
it appeared to me that, whatever might be 
the disasters that had arisen from the 
mismanagement of the war by the late 
Government—upon that noble Lord’s head 
as much as upon any other must fall the 
blame of those disasters, because if the 
appointment that was made of a War 
Minister in the month of June last did 
not then meet with his approbation, it was 
his duty to have then made known his 
disapprobation and prevented the appoint- 
It seems to me that 
the noble Lord need not then have serupled 
to make known his objections, especially 
after what we know of the squabbles that 
have taken place in that Cabinet. To the 
Duke of Neweastle, the late Minister of 
War, I give all credit for having done 
everything that it was in his power to do, 
I give the noble Duke eredit for his great 
industry and application to business, at a 
time, too, when he was deserted by all 
his colleagues, and left alone at his post 
to manage this war by himself, while they 
were amusing themselves in all parts of 
the country. Iam fully disposed to give 
the noble Duke credit for having exerted 
himself to the utmost; but I. blame him 
for his rashness in having undertaken an 
office for which he had had no previous 
experience, and to which he ought to have 
had diffidence enough to know that he 
could not bring the qualities necessary for 
a proper administration of its duties, and 
I also blame the noble Lord the Member 
for the City of London for having acquiesced 
in that appointment. The noble Lord 
says that in the month of November it 
occurred to him that it would be for the 
good of the country that the office of 
Secretary for War should be transferred 
to the hands of the Seeretary of State for 
the Home Department. Now I cannot 
understand why in the month of June last 
when the noble Lord the Member for the 
City of London knew so well that all 
through the Peninsular War the office of 
Secretary at War was held by the noble 
Lord the Home Seeretary; that that noble 
Lord during all that time was in constant 
communication with the Duke of Welling- 
ton, and that he was also Seeretary at War 
at the time of the battle of Waterloo; 
one wonders that in June last these ideas 
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should not have presented themselves to | 
the mind of the noble Lord. I hope the 
House will excuse me these observations. 
I rose for the purpose of impressing upon 
the House my desire that they should not 
tolerate this state of things any longer; 
and if the noble Lord who has been 
entrusted with the formation of a Govern- | 
ment does not shortly come down to the 
House, and announce to us that he has 
been successful in forming a Ministry, I 
trust that some influential Member of this 
louse will take the matter in hand, and 
that an humble Address will be moved to 
Iler Majesty, praying Her Majesty to put 
an end to the existing state of things. I 
trust I may be allowed to make one more 
observation. There is now, for the first 
time, presented to this country this most 
extraordinary state of things. In making 
these observations, Gentlemen on the oppo- 
site side of the House may suppose that 
Iam actuated much more than I am by 
party motives; but I am not at all 
actuated by any such motives, for I have 
no party objects to attain. It is admitted } 
on all hands that there is in this House a! 
party that is very much larger than any | 
other, large enough almost to constitute a | 
majority of the House, and yet the fact is 
that that party is to be excluded from any 
share in the Government of the country. 
[Jronical cheers.| Iam not surprised at | 
this manifestation of feeling. I know the 
readiness of hon. Gentlemen to attribute | 
my reference to this subject to a desire to 
promote party polities; but I have no 
party object to promote, and no personal 
seeking in the matter. But hon. Gentle- 
men cannot gainsay the justice of my 
assertion, that there is a great effort being 
made on that side of the House to get pos- 
session of the reins of Government, to the 
exclusion of those by whom properly those 
reins should be held. Hon. Gentlemen on 
that side of the House seem to have got 
an idea that, because by certain combina- 
tions among themselves they can get certain 
aristocratic families to unite together and 
to come forward, and therefore they, al- 
though in a minority in this House, are to 
assume all the offices of Government to 
the exclusion of the majority of the House. 
To what are we to attribute this lamentable 
state of things? This state of things, 
Sir, is to be attributed to that lamentable 
breaking up of political parties which took 
place in 1845 and 1846. I, for one, occu- 
pying at that time a humble position, but 
observing all these things with minute atten- 
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tion—I saw clearly that that breaking up 
of political parties must lead to that state of 
things in the midst of which we now live, 
when it has become all but impracticable 
to carry on the Government of the country 
on Parliamentary principles. Look at the 
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powerful party in the country, and because 
we have not an absolute majority over all 
the other parties combined, therefore we 


'ecan have no voice in the management of 


the affairs of the country. On the oppo- 
site side of the House is to be seen a very 
small party, numbering not more than 
thirty or forty Members. They are the 
relics of that great party which was broken 
up in 1845-6 ; and in consequence of their 
having belonged to that great party they 
think themselves entitled to take all the 
prominent positions of the Government to 
themselves. When the noble Lord the 
Member for the City of London found that 
he could not have all the power to his own 
party, he took to himself ¢redit for taking 
as much of it as to make the giving up of 
the rest a matter of very small moment. 
Now, that is the state of things to which 
that party of thirty or forty has arrived. 
Refusing to act with that old party, who 


are their natural allies, and allying them- 
selves with individuals with whom they 
‘cannot act on satisfactory principles, they 


stand alone between two parties, and yet 
it is to that party that it now devolves to 
govern the country. But to confide the 
Government of the country to individuals 
condemned by an overwhelming vote of 
this House, I pronounce to be unconsti- 
tutional. I go further, and I declare that 
to attempt to reconstruct a Government 
with such elements will fail, and will be 
found to be an attempt which never can 
succeed. 

Mr. STUART WORTLEY: Sir, I 
am not going to follow the hon. and learn- 
ed Gentleman opposite through all the 
party polities he has submitted to the 
House. I rise on this occasion to look, 
not to party interests, but to the interests 
of the public, and to ask whether the con- 
tinuance of this conversation at this time 
can be of any service to the country. I 
entirely agree with those who have ex- 
pressed their deep regret at the position 
in which the country is placed at this 
moment. We all regret the period that has 
elapsed, and the difficulty that has occurred 
in giving a new Ministry to the country ; 
but if there is any difficulty more than an- 
other that can be thrown in the way of the 
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formation of a new Ministry, it must be the | this inability. The hon, and learned Gen- 
continuance of a discussion such as that in| tleman says he thinks the House ought 
which we are now engaged. There is ab- | now to proceed with the Committee I ori- 
solutely no Government at this present | ginally moved for. I think I owe it to this 
time—when it is said that every hour | louse to explain why I have not ere now 
may be of importance to our army in the; moved for the appointment of that Com- 
East, when the sufferings of our troops re- | mittee. In naming that Committee, I na- 
quire all the attention of the Government ; | turally was led to wish that it should at- 
and the country with almost one voice | tain the confidence of the country. For 
pea to one Member of this House as| that purpose I was of course induced to 
naving the power to form a Government | wish some of the leading Members of this 
whieh will command the confidence of the | House to form a part of that Committee ; 
nation. Now, we have been informed by | but while the House is without a Govern- 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for | ment I did not know who should form the 
Morpeth (Sir G. Grey) that the noble Lord | Government, and, therefore, I was totally 
is at present engaged in the formation of | unable to perform an essential part of my 
such an Administration, and there is no| duty, as some of the Members who might 
Member of this House, I apprehend, who | be placed on that Committee might also be 
entertains the slightest doubt but that he | selected to form part of a new Adminis. 
will sueceed in his task. Is this, then, I | tration. I hope the House will allow me to 
confidently ask, a convenient moment to say one word more. It has fallen from the 
enter upon a discussion of this nature, | right hon. Baronet the Member for Mor- 
which can but embarrass his course and | peth (Sir G. Grey) that upon the noble 
increase his difficulties. I therefore appeal | Lord who is called by courtesy the Secre- 
to the House whether it will not be con- | tary of State for the Home Department 
venient to come at once to an agreement to | has fallen the task of forming a new Ad- 
the Motion for adjournment. If this period | ministration, and it has been stated by the 
of interregnum should last to an unreason- | hon. Gentleman the Member for West Nor- 
able extent, it will then, of course, be the | folk that he has found some difficulty in 
duty of this House to vote an Address on| the performance of that duty. Now, if 1 
the subject to Her Majesty; but, in the| know anything of this House or of the 
meantime, Iet us not be accused by the| country, sure I am that that noble Lord 
nation of throwing difficulties in the way | will not feel any difficulty about the mat- 
of the very man the nation has selected | ter. The country has chosen him as the 
as the most likely to preserve their confi-| head of the new Government, and upon 
dence. 'the country I am confident he may rely. 

Mr. ROEBUCK: I rise, Sir, on this| If anybody should throw difficulties in his 
occasion on account of my having been | way, it is in his Lordship’s hands to put 
particularly alluded to by the hon. and | aside that difficulty, and say to the persons 
learned Member for Wallingford (Mr. Ma-|so attempting to create it, “ Stand aside 
lins). Before I address myself to the matter | —I will put into office those who, if they 
personal to myself, I will make one observa- | have attained the attention and confidence 
tion with reference to what has fallen from | of the country, will continue to enjoy that 
him. The hon. and learned Gentleman} attention and confidence, and who, if they 
complains that that party which constitutes | have not yet attained the confidence of the 
very nearly a majority of this House has| country, will, through me, attain it. I 
been excluded from the formation of a|will do for the country that which the 
Government. That is, I think, a most|country demands I should do. I shall 
incorrect way of stating the facts of the | form an Administration at once, regardless 
ease, for that party have been called upon | of party considerations, and regardless of 
to form an Administration, and have con-| personal considerations.” If the noble 
fessed their inability to do so. That in-| Lord acts upon these principles, sure Iam 
ability has been confessed by the hon. Gen-| he will obtain the confidence of the coun- 
tleman the Member for West Norfolk (Mr.| try, and obtaining that, he may be con- 
Bentinck), who says that they were called | tent. 
upon by their leader, and that he had} Mr. BENTINCK; Sir, I have only 
since declared he had not been successful! one word now to say, and that is, that, 
in his endeavour to construct a Cabinet. | after what has fallen from the right hon. 
Therefore, it cannot be said to the House| Baronet opposite (Sir G. Grey), 1 do not 
that to us belongs the blame of creating | wish to press the matter further upon the 
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Ilouse. What I thought it my duty to ask 
was, an expression of opinion from the 
House on this subject ; and I did so ask 
an expression of opinion because I believed 
that to be the only means of putting a 
stop to a state of things which, if I am 
correctly informed, is not creditable to the 
public men of this country, and will be 
disastrous to the fortunes of the nation. 

‘Phe House adjourned at half after Five 
o'clock. 
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Minutes.] New Waits.—For ‘Tiverton, v. Vis- 
eount Palmerston, First Commissioner of the 
Treasury ; for Wilts (Southern Division), v. 
Right Hon. Sidney Herbert, Seerctary of State. 

Pusuic Bir1s.—1° Bills of Exchange. 
2° Public Libraries and Museums. 


SUPPLY — ORDNANCE SUPPLEMENTARY 
ESTIMATE, 

Tne CHANCELLOR or tue EXCH1L- 
QUER: Sir, I propose to move that you 
do now leave the Chair, for the purpose of 
going into Committee of Supply, in order 
that I may then ask the Committee to 
give a Vote on account, being part of the 
Supplementary Estimate for the Ordnance 
Department, of which my right hon. Friend, 
who has now accepted the office of one of 
Her Majesty’s principal Secretaries of 
State, gave notice yesterday. I presume 
the Government are of opinion that it 
would be the wish of the House that we 
should not proceed with any business, ex- 
cept such as is of absolute necessity, in 
order that those who have accepted office, 
or who have changed their offices, in Her 
Majesty's Government—at least, the prin- 
cipal members of it—may have an oppor- 
tunity of submitting themselves to their 
constituents for their re-election. It would, 
perhaps, be inconvenient to proceed to 
important business in the absence of these 
Gentlemen. At the same time, as far as 
the Government is concerned, it would be 
perfectly convenient for them to go on 
with those Bills which already stand upon 
the Votes of this House; and if the ex- 
pression of opinion should make it evident 
that such is the wish of the House, we 
shall be prepared to do so; but, esti- 
mating as well as we can what may 
be the probable wish of the House, we 
apprehend that it would not be thought 
Convenient to proceed in that manner, and 
Consequently the intention of the Govern- 
ment is to propose that the first important 
public business to be taken up in this 
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House should be the Navy Estimates, and 
to fix Friday week for going into that 
question. It would not be possible, I am 
afraid, for my right hon. Friend the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, who has been se- 
riously indisposed for some short time, to 
be in his place for the purpose of moving 
those Estimates before that day; but we 
do hope that he may at that time be pre- 
sent, or, if not, we shall endeavour to 
make some arrangement for bringing, at 
all events, a portion of the Estimates be- 
fore the House upon that day. With 
respect to the Vote which we shall propose 
to-day, it is only necessary for me to re- 
mind the House of the restrictions that 
are laid upon the Government by the rules 
and regulations of this House in regard to 
the disposal of public money. The House 
will bear in mind that it is not only neces- 
sary that all money which is to be raised for 
the pullie service should be raised by the 
authority of Parliament—that it is not only 
necessary that the money so raised should 
be appropriated to particular services by the 
authority of Parliament, but the wisdom 
of this House—or, at any rate, the usage 
of this House—-has added a further re- 
striction, namely, that no money, although 
legally raised and legally appropriated or 
assigned to particular services by this 
Tlouse, can be used without the sanction 
of a Bill of Ways and Means. It has 
become necessary for us to propose, in 
consequence of the amount of expenditure 
in the Navy and Ordnance departments, a 
supplemental estimate for the present year 
—in the first place, to authorise a further 
expenditure of money for those services, 
and, in the second place, to authorise the 
issue of that money. We are not in a 
condition, unfortunately—I say so because, 
in this instance, the rule is attended with 
some public inconvenience—we are not in 
a condition to issue that money, though it 
be voted in Supply, without a Bill of 
Ways and Means. On that account, and 
because, in point of fact, we have now come 
rather near the margin given to us by the 
Ways and Means Bill passed last Session. 
I am afraid that it will not be in the power 
of the Government to propose that which 
undoubtedly would be most for the con- 
venience of the House, if I estimate the 
inclination of the House aright, namely, 
an absolute adjournment of the House till 
Friday week. But what we propose now 
is, that we should go into Committee of 
Supply, and take a Vote on account for 
the Ordnance service, leaving a residue to 
be afterwards brought before the House, 
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so as not to interfere with the liberty of 
hon. Members to discuss the whole subject 
if they think fit. The remainder of the 
Vote will afford that opportunity for dis- 
cussion, and I hope, therefore, that the 
House will make no objection or difficulty 
to what I now propose, but will at once 
allow the House to go into Committee of 
Supply, and vote on account the means 
which are necessary, in the meantime, to 
meet the exigencies of the public service, 
as I am sure it is not. the wish of the 
Ifouse that any portion of the public ser- 
vice should be crippled or impeded for 
want of the necessary resources. If, as I 
presume, it shall be the pleasure of the 
ITouse to grant a Vote on account to-day, 
that Vote will be reported to-morrow, and 
during the interval we shall carefully ex- 
amine whether it is possible for us, agree- 
ably to the present law, to provide for the 
necessary issues of money without putting 
the House to the trouble of meeting from 
day to day for merely formal business, and 
we shall then announce the result to the 
HTouse. It may, perhaps, be supposed 
that, even although that matter may be 
satisfactorily adjusted, it will still be “ne- 
cessary or convenient for the LIlouse to 
meet for private business; but, at any 
rate, to-morrow, I presume, we shall be 
able to tell the House what arrangement 
may be made with reference to that snb- 
ject. In the meantime, if I propose this 
Vote now—and I trust it will be given, 
notwithstanding the absence of my noble 
Friend the First Lord of the Treasury—I 
propose it without the slightest limitation 
of the liberty of hon. Gentlemen to discuss 
the whole subject at a future time. There- 
fore, a residue will remain which will bring 
the whole question of that expenditure 
under the notice of the House, and that 
which will be taken now will be taken only 
to meet the necessary demands of the pub- 
lic service. 

Sir HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, he 
could not do otherwise than characterise 
the proceeding of the right hon. Gentleman 
as exceedingly irregular. The House was, 
in fact, completely taken by surprise, be- 
cause the very first intimation of the pro- 
posed Vote appeared in that day’s paper, 
in the name of Mr. Secretary at War, and 
that right hon. Gentleman was no longer a 
Member of the House. With such a no- 
tice as that, therefore, he put it to the 
House and the right hon. Gentleman in the 
Chair, whether it was competent for the 
House to go into Committce of Supply 
then, and vote what he anticipated would 
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be a large sum of money. Another point 
to which he desired to call attention was 
the circumstance that two Bills had been 
placed on the table, according to which it 
appeared that in two departments alone 
there had been an excess of expenditure 
amounting to noless a sum than 3,340,0001., 
and he wanted to know if there was also to 
be a Supplementary Estimate for the Army 
Department as well, or was this the whole 
of the extra expenditure, for the House 
would bear in mind that he was speaking 
of the expenditure for the financial year 
ending April next, and not the forthcoming 
year. He wished particularly to draw the 
attention of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer to his own declaration made on the 
12th of August last, when the right hon. 
Gentleman distinctly stated that sufficient 
supplies for the war expenditure had been 
voted. Those supplies amounted in round 
numbers to 25,247,000/.; but if that were 
so, what was the meaning of this unfore- 
seen expenditure of 3,340,0001. in two 
departments alone? The item was so 
astounding, that, before Mr. Speaker left 
the Chair, he considered that House ought 
to be informed if this was the full extent of 
outstanding liabilities, or whether there was 
to be a still further demand on account of 
the army. Last year the right hon. Gen- 
tleman made an criginal Estimate, a second 
Estimate, a Supplementary Estimate, and 
a Supplementary-Supplementary Estimate. 
In that way he contrived to run up his bill 
to 25,247,000/.; but he gave the House an 
assurance that that was all that would be 
required, Suddenly, however, the House 
was called upon to enter into a new ques- 
tion, and to vote on account of two items 
alone, the Navy and Ordnance Depart- 
ments, no less a sum than 3,340,0001. 
He should like to know, therefore, whe- 
ther the Government could constitutionally 
require the House to vote such large 
sums on account without notiec, and ata 
moment when there was no responsible 
person present to answer for the expendi- 
ture. And, in the next place, he should 
like to know what was the meaning of the 
two Supplementary Estimates ; if it was 
intended to have yet another Estimate for 
the Army; and when, in short, the House 
was to be made acquainted with what other 
supplies were required for the current year. 
Mr. MUNTZ said, he fully coneurred in 
the remarks which had fallen from the 
hon. Baronet, but he had a still stronger 
objection to the Vote than any which the 
hon. Baronet had stated. There were two 
exceedingly objectionable items in the Ord- 
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nance Report. One was a sum of 25,000I. | of matters of importance until his return 
for a shell manufactory at Woolwich. Now, | to that House. 
he spoke advisedly, when he said that} Sm CHARLES WOOD said, he wished 
there was no such establishment at Wool- | to point out that this was merely a Vote on 
wich, or anywhere else. It was merely a} account, and, a residue being left, there 
job perpetrated for the advantage of one | would, of course, be an opportunity on a 
person at Woolwich. The other item was | future occasion for the fullest discussion 
that of 15,0007. for small arms. Te) with regard to it. No one, in fact, was 
would. like also to know what had been | bound by this Vote to the Estimate itself. 
done with the grant of 25,0001. voted last | The hon. Baronet the Member for Evesham 
year for the same purpose. He knew that | (Sir H. Willoughby) was mistaken in think- 
it had not been expended for the object for | ing that this was a Vote to raise money 
which it was intended, and therefore it was | from the people—it was merely to authorise 
necessary that they should be told what | the Government to apply money which had 
had become of it before they were asked | already been raised. The Chancellor of 
to vote more money. If the Chancellor of | the Exchequer had certainly expressed an 
the Exchequer assured them that they would | opinion that the money voted last year 
not pledge themselves to an approval of the | would be sufficient for the expenditure of 
two items to which he had referred, he| the year, and he continued still to think 
should not oppose the Vote on account, | that that money then raised would be 
but otherwise he should give it all the op- | sufficient to meet the expenditure up to 
position in his power. the 5th of April. That, however, was 
Mr. WALPOLE said, the Chancellor of | quite a different thing from the Govern- 
the Exchequer in asking the House to go | ment taking power to apply money already 
into Committee of Supply, had assured | raised to certain purposes. It turned out 
them that it was for the purpose of taking | that the Ordnance expenditure had been 
a Vote that was absolutely necessary to | greater than was anticipated, and it was 





the public service. That being so, he‘ therefore necessary for the Government to 
thought nobody could refuse, on the part | apply to the House for authority to expend 


of the House, to grant to any Government | money to meet the excess. The hon. 
that which was required to meet the exi-| Baronet (Sir H. Willoughby) said he 
gencies of the public service, and for this thought the Touse had been taken by 
purpose to go into Committee, as moved | surprise. Why, the Estimate had been 
by the right hon. Gentleman. When in) lying on the table of the House for more 
Committee it might be reasonable and {than a week, but the invariable practice 
proper to call the attention of such Mem-/| was to give notice the night before that a 
bers of the Government as were present in| Vote of Supply was to be taken. His 
the House to the nature of the several| right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
items contained in the Vote, and to require | Exchequer had explained that this was 
explanation upon them. He also under-| simply a Vote on account, to meet the 
stood that the Chancellor of the Exchequer | pressing demands on the public service, 
intended to report the Vote, if taken, to- land, therefore, no more than the usual 
morrow. He (Mr. Walpole) was glad that | notice was required. Of course it would 
that was the intention of the right hon. Gen-| be open to any hon. Member to raise a 
tleman, because when the House broke up | discussion in Committee, but it would not 
yesterday it was under the impression that | be very convenient for any such discussion 
no business was to be undertaken to-day, |to take place upon a Vote on account. 
but that it would meet on Thursday for pur- | The first important public business which 
poses of necessary business. This being | had to be transacted was the passing of 
the impression, there were not now so _the Navy Estimates ; but, as his right hon. 
many Members in the House as he should | Friend tke First Lord of the Admiralty 
desire to give an opinion with regard to the | was seriously ill, and as his noble Friend 
question of adjourning until Friday week. | the First Lord of the Treasury could not 
It would be premature, therefore, to enter attend the House for several days, the 
into the discussion of that question at this | Navy Estimates could not well be proceed- 
moment; but he would observe that it had/ed with before Friday week, it being de- 
occurred to his own mind, that in the | sirable that when they did come on for 
absence of the noble Lord who was now at discussion both those Members of the Go- 
the head of the Government, it would not | vernment should be present, as some im- 
be advisable to enter into the consideration | portant questions might possibly be raised. 
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The Navy Estimates would be laid upon 
the table to-morrow, and the usual interval 
of about a week would be allowed to elapse 
before they were moved. On the whole, 
he thought the course most convenient for 
the public service would be for the House 
not to meet while the Government was in 
abeyance, and its Members could not ap- 
pear in their places to answer questions 
that might be put to them. 

Mr. A. STAFFORD said, he did not 
rise to oppose Mr. Speaker leaving the 
chair, nor to raise any discussion upon the 
forms and usages of the House, which 
perhaps they had already discussed too 
much; and, if the statement that he had 
to make and the suggestion he had to 
press on the attention of the Government 
were of a nature that would admit of any 
delay, he would be the last person there 
who would offer any obstacle to the raising 
of the necessary means for carrying on 
the services of the country. But the ques- 
tion now before them could not be confined 
within the limits of the mere forms and 
usages of the House. Relating as it did 
to a Supplementary Ordnance Estimate to 
be proposed in Committee of Supply, it led 
them at once to the question of the state 
of our army. He therefore begged the 
attention of some Member of the Govern- 
ment to the statement he was about to 
make. Ile had received that morning a 
letter from Seutari, representing that the 
difficulties of the hospital there, instead of 
diminishing, were actually inereasing. He 
(Mr. Stafford) could give the authority of 
the writer for a statement which would 
carry its own weight with it—namely, that, 
on an average, there were rather more than 
forty deaths occurring daily in that hos- 
pital, whereas when he (Mr. Stafford) was 
there the average was about half that 
number, and, further, that orders’ had 
come down from the Crimea directing the 
authorities of Seutari to prepare for the 
reception of 500 sick every week—that 
was, 500 independent of those who were 
sick and those who diced at the camp. 
Now, coupled with these statements, there 
was an announcement made by a Gentleman 
whom he had never found to be wrong-— 
substantially wrong—in the information he 
furnished—he meant the Gentleman who 
was engaged in the task (which he was 
sorry to see was about to terminate) of 
administering the Zimes Fund, which had 
been dispensed so admirably and so judi- 
ciously. The announcement which he 
made related to the removal of the medical 
* Sir C. Wood 
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inspector of transports from his office, 
Now, the matter of transports certaiuly 
exhibited the most disgraceful of the many 
disgraceful details connected with the ar- 
rangements for the wounded and _ sick 
soldiers; but Dr. M‘Grigor was at last 
appointed as inspector of the transport 
ships, which he had fitted out in a more 
satisfactory manner than was done before, 
for the conveyance of these unfortunate 
men from Balaklava to Scutari. 

Sm CHARLES WOOD said, that the 
hon. Member must be aware that there was 
no Member of the Government then pre- 
sent to answer him. 

Mr. A. STAFFORD said, he was not 
putting any questions to the Government, 
but wished to point out that this was a 
matter really depending on the next mail, 
and he besought the Government not to re- 
gard it as one of slight importance. If 
they did not confer on Dr. M‘Grigor a 
signal mark of their approbation for the 
course he was pursuing in regard to the 
hospital service, they would do more to 
discourage the efforts of the younger sur- 
geons, and more to perpetuate that system 
of routine which had proved fatal to hun- 
dreds and thousands of our soldiers, than 
they would do by any other step they could 
possibly adopt. He did not expect any 
Member of the Government to answer him 
on that occasion, because there was no one 
connected with the departments concerned 
then in his place ; but as he (Mr. Stafford) 
might not have an opportunity of speaking 
to-morrow, and as the idea had been held 
out that the House might not meet until 
Friday week, he wished, in his place in 
Parliament, to appeal to whoever might be 
appointed to the highly responsible office of 
Secretary of State for the War Department 
and to point out to him that one thing which 
ought to be done without the least delay, 
and which would tend to the salvation of 
the army, or, at all events, to the allevia- 
tion of its distresses, was to bestow some 
signal mark of confidence upon Dr. 
M‘Grigor. Having personally witnessed 
Dr. M‘Grigor’s labours by night and by 
day, and seen how sedulously he exerted 
himself to assist the ladies and the nurses 
when they first arrived, as well as how 
forward he was before all others to break 
through the trammels of routine when 
they obstructed the good working of the 
service, he could not refrain from express- 
ing his conviction to the Government that 
unless they gave the countenance an 
encouragement he had indicated to that 
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Gentleman, instead of daring to remove| Mr. A. STAFFORD: What is the pro- 
him, the greatest blame and guilt would | per department? 
rest upon them. He had felt constrained; Tue CHANCELLOR or Taz EXCHE- 
to make these observations, because when) QUER: My hon. Friend interrupts me 
he learnt the treatment to which Dr. | by asking what is the proper department. 
M‘Grigor had been exposed, and when he | That is not a question very difficult to an- 
found that the dispenser of the TZimes | swer. I apprehend that if my hon. Friend 
Fund, through whose agency they had | went to any department of the Government 
been made cognisant of the abuses that connected with the administration of the 
had existed and were still existing in the | war, he would find every disposition to for- 
hospital at Scutari was about to return | ward his inquiries; and I should say, if I 
home, he could not but look with dismay am to give a suggestion to my hon. Friend, 
towards the future, and he thought it his | that his proper course would be to apply 
duty to raise a voice of warning in Parlia- | to the Minister who is charged with the 
ment. superintendence of all those departments, 
Tue CHANCELLOR or tmz EXCHE- | namely, the Secretary of State for War. 
QUER: I trust that, after the statement | The other course, I think, is, to call to ac- 
which my hon. Friend has considered it his count the Members of the Government in 
duty to make, after, by the favour of the this House; but my hon. Friend has not 
House, I had last the opportunity of reply- | taken that course either, because he has 
ing, the House will extend their indulgence | made a statement in the absence of every 
to me, and, without pretending that I rise Gentleman connected with the War Depart- 
to explain anything that I said before, will | ment, and without giving any notice to 
permit me to refer to what has fallen from | those who are connected with them, which 
my hon. Friend. I must remind my hon. ‘would have enabled them to supply him 
Friend and the House that these times of | with an answer. I would ask my hon. 
great difficulty—times when feelings are | Friend whether he thinks it ean be desir- 
deeply moved—are also the times when j able for the public service, or ean promote 
it is most necessary for the public service | the purpose which he has so much at heart, 
that both this House and individual Mem- | that he should produce a statement of this 
bers of this House should observe that dis- | kind, with the authority of a Member of 
eretion in their proceedings by which those this House in his place, fresh as he has 
proceedings are made to operate for the | received it from the Crimea, in the absence 
advantage of the country. My hon. Friend | of the possibility of any satisfactory reply 
says that he feels it his duty in his place in| being made to him. I make that appeal 
Parliament to refer to that which seems to | to the good feeling of my hon. Friend him- 
him of material importance—to questions | self. At the same time, although I have 
so greatly interesting and so important as/ received no notice from my hon. Friend 
those involved in the condition of the army. | upon this subject, I beg leave to say that 
—[{Mr. A. Srarrorp: And so urgent.]| my own recollection enables me to repudi- 
And so urgent. I entirely agree with my | ate the inferences that would too naturally 
hon. Friend; but he must allow me to say | be drawn from the statement of my hon. 
that there are two modes of proceeding, | Friend if it remained without an answer. 
either of which he might wisely have fol-| He speaks of the state of things with re- 
lowed, according to his own discretion, but | spect to the hospital at Seutari, and of 
neither of which he has adopted upon the|demands for additional accommodation 
present occasion. One is, upon receiving there. Well, was my hon. Friend to 
statements of the kind which have reachi-| infer that no provision had been made 
ed him from Seutari, to carry them to the | by the proper department of the Govern- 
proper department of the Government.—| ment? [Mr. A. Starronp: Certainly not. ] 
(Mr. A.Srarrorp: There is nodepartment.] | I am not in a condition to state fully that 
The other is, to eall to account the Mem-| provision ; but what I want to point out 
bers of the Government in this House, | to my hon. Friend is, the mischief of 
in case the subject-matter to which those | making statements in this House from 
statements refer has been neglected. | which, if they stand alone, such inferences 
Now, I apprehend that as my hon. Friend | would be drawn as should not only wound 
received the statements in question only | the feelings of the country, but would 
this morning, he has not carried them not correspond to facts, and consequently 
to the proper department of the Govern- | greatly prejudice the public service. But 
ment, by the kind indulgence of the House, and 
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availing myself of my own most imper-| Now what does this really amount to? I 
fect and casual recollection, I am in a con- | will not say now that the necessity of the 
dition to state that if, unhappily, from the | case justifies it at all; but it really is 
course of circumstances, those enlarged neither more nor less than for individual 
demands have been made upon the hospital | Members of Parliament to take into their 


at Scutari, my right hon Friend, the late | 
Secretary at War has not been behind his | 


duty in making the best provision in his | 
|ment, you cannot possibly detach from 


power to meet such demands. I am en- 
abled to say, in the first place, that he has 
applied himself to devising the best means 


for making use of the army medical staff, 
/am sure he would see that deprecating re- 


to the utmost extent to which its provisions 


' own hands to direct the Executive Govern- 


ment with respect to those duties which, 
as long as you have an Executive Govern- 


that Government ; and if my hon Friend 
really would consider what is necessary to 
maintain the discipline of any service, I 


could be streteched—a work of no small | movals from offices and invoking appoint- 
difficulty and labour; but, not content} ments to offices in any service by any 
with that, he next considered in what way Member of this House must paralyse en- 
he could arrange a scheme for making the \tirely the Administration—must deprive 
civil medical profession of the country | punishment, where punishment is necessary 
available for the wants of the army, and |—must deprive reward, where reward is 
only recently at the Treasury we gave our | necessary, of all their force and efficiency. 
sanction to a plan devised by the late See-|I am sure my hon Friend, who himself 





retary at War, under which he has organ- 
ised a civil medical establishment, which 
will be sent out with the greatest rapidity, 
for the purpose of hospital superintendence 
[Mr. Starrorp: That isat Smyrna!] Now 


my hon. Friend has previously made some | 


remarks on the propriety of seeking for 
hospital accommodation at Smyrna ; but he 
knows that it was quite right on the part of 
my right hon. Friend the late Secretary at 
War rather to trust to that place where there 
was ample means placed at his disposal by 
the Turkish Government than to go on 
secking for insufficient extensions of tem- 
porary accommodation elsewhere. There- 
fore I hope my hon. Friend will see that 


there is no reason why he should not have | 


made direct communications to my right 
hon. Friend the late Secretary at War ; 


and I hope he will believe that, when he | 


makes such communications, they will all 
be attended to with that diligence, with 
that readiness, and with that thankfulness 
to which they are justly entitled. And I 
hope he will believe further that every de- 
partment of the Government will be ready 
to accept of his aid, as a ready and able 
co-operator in that great work in which 
the heart of every Englishman is so firmly 
engaged. My hon. Friend concluded his 
speech by some remarks, into a consider- 
ation of which I must beg the permission 
of the House to enter. Te entered at 
some length into a consideration of the 
case of Dr. M‘Grigor. He urged upon the 
Government the propriety of rewarding 
Dr. M‘Grigor; but above all, said he, let 
not the Government dare to remove Dr. 
M‘Grigor from the post he so ably fills. 

Lhe Chancellor of ths Evchequer 


| has been in an official position in the super- 

intendence of one of the great departments 
of the State, will see that, upon this ocea- 
sion, he has under the influence of feelings 
with which every man must sympathise, a 
little overstepped the fair line of discussion. 
At all events, whether I am right in that 
opinion or not, I am sure my hon. Friend 
will be content to acknowledge that that 
matter with respect to the appointment or 
removal of particular persons in particular 
situations had better remain in the hands 
of the Executive Government. The Go- 
vernment will form, and will act upon, 
their own judgment in the first instance, 
and then it will be for any hon. Member 
who may object to the course they have 
taken to call them to account for their 
conduct. 

Mr. A. STAFFORD said, he wished 
to say a word in explanation. Tis right 
hon. Friend had said that he ought to have 
applied to the proper authorities ; but he 
had thought—on seeing it announced in 
the Notice Paper that the right hon, Gen- 
tleman the Secretary at War was to move 
certain Supplementary Estimates—he had 
thought he should see that right hon. Gen- 
tleman in his place, and that he would then 
be prepared to answer the interrogatories 
that might be put to him without notifica- 
tion on his (Mr. Stafford’s) part. As far 
as the hospital accommodation went, he 
had never by any implication stated that 
the right hon. Gentleman who was. recent- 
ly Seerctary at War, had not met the eir- 
cumstances of the case as far as it was in 
his power to meet them. On the contrary, 
(he knew that the right hon. Gentleman 
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had exerted himself in the most praise- 
worthy manner to provide ample hospital 
accommodation. With respect to provid- 
ing additional hospital accommodation at 
Smyrna, he was the very person who had 
strongly urged that subject on the consider- 
ation of the Government. 

Mr. WHITESIDE said, that nothing 
had surprised him so much as the calm- 
ness and composure with which every 
Member of the Government had spoken of 
the state of things at present existing. 
At a time when the public mind was ex- 
cited to the last degree by the disasters 
that were befalling our army day by day, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had his 
feelings perfectly under control, and could 
speak of a perishing army with a degree 
of tranquillity that was most astonishing. 
Last night, by accident, an hon. Member 
of that House came into a place where he 
(Mr. Whiteside) was, and gave him a de- 
scription of the sufferings of our troops in 
those hospitals—sufferings which he had 
witnessed with his own eyes. That was 
the reason of his addressing the House on 
the present occasion. He did not think that 
any Member of the House was bound to 
apologise for venturing to open his lips 
there, or that they ought rather discreetly 
to visit a Secretary at War upon whom 
the censure of the House had fallen. He 
had heard an hon. Member of that [ouse, 
whom he did not now see in his place, de- 
scribe the wretchedness and horrors of that 
hospital at Seutari. He heard him say, 
that at one and the same time he saw 
sixty of the bodies of our unhappy soldiers 
stitched up and arranged ready to be ecar- 
ried out for burial. And he said he had 
heard from the lips of the unhappy men, 
taken in what are called transport ships to 
Scutari, that they rejoiced in being able to 
lie down on the deck of the vessel, in order 
that they might have the miserable satis- 
faction of dying where they could have 
rest. He (Mr. Whiteside) was persuaded 
there was nothing regular at Balaklava or 
at Seutari but confusion. In that the Go- 
vernment shone. In that every department 
of the State had been pre-eminent. In 
that respect it had justly earned the cen- 
sure of Parliament, and he must admire 
the principles of our Parliamentary consti- 
tution, which, after a Secretary at War 
had been, according to his own statement, 
formally censured for misconduct in the 
administration of the department con- 
filed to his care, placed him, by a 
shuffling of the cards, in another and a 
higher department of the Government. 
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And, according to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, we were now to apply deferentially 
to the head of a department who had been 
censured for misconduct, and in whom we 
had no confidence, and to say to him, 
‘*Sir, be so good as to consider the state 
of things at Seutari.’’ He should like to 
ascertain correctly whether the right hon. 
Gentleman was perfectly accurate in cer- 
tain of the statements he made on a re- 
cent occasion. He said that there were 
30,000 effective men before Sebastopol. 
He knew that the right hon. Gentleman 
was in general mathematically correct in 
all the statements he made; but, being 
under impressions derived from some of 
his friends who had shared the dangers 
of the campaign, he had certainly listened 
to the right hon. Gentleman’s statements 
with the utmost astonishment. That 
House had, however, resolved to have an 
inquiry into this matter, and he said, let it 
be a bond fide and searching inquiry. * If 
the result should be to acquit the Ministry, 
well and good ; but if, on the contrary, it 
should prove adverse to them, as he 
thought it would, he trusted that there 
was sufficient spirit left in the House of 
Commons not to rest content with a mere 
vote of censure, but to follow it up by 
further steps to its legitimate conclusion. 

CotoneL KNOX said, that having been 
connected with the army for more than 
five-and-twenty years, he thought he might 
venture to say a word on the present occa- 
sion. He considered that the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for North Northamp- 
tonshire need offer no apology to the House 
for having brought under its notice the 
circumstances to which he had called its 
attention; and although the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer read them a lecture, having only a 
few minutes before told them that probably 
they must adjourn for ten days, he thought 
the circumstances needed no explanation. 
In a letter which he had just received from 
the Crimea there occurred the following 
words— 

“Can it be believed? The sickness in the 
camp is most dreadful. We bury a thousand a 
week, and, including all the reinforcements, the 
strength of the English army is not more than 
11,000 men. Everything is mismanaged by the 
authorities here.” 

The right hon. Gentleman the-late Seere- 
tary at War had told them distinctly, in 
his place in Parliament the other night, 
that the army was 30,000 strong. He 
(Colonel Knox) denied that that was the 
fact ; and he put it to the House was there 
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any time to be lost while right hon. Gen. | 
tlemen were shuffling the different depart- 
ments, and the Gentleman who was respon- | 
sible for the War Department was thus | 
absolved and was to be placed in another | 
office. Then they were given to under- | 
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the army had been lost, was far from being 
any remedy or satisfaction. He saw with 
despair Gentlemen pronounced incompe- 
tent again resuming office. More than 
half an army had been destroyed, and the 
rest would never be fit for service, even 
stand that they were to wait for ten days, | in England. Sebastopol, he had no doubt, 
and those facts were not to be urged upon ; would be ultimately taken by the French 
the persons temporarily holding office, and | army, whose wants were properly attended 
they were not at all to apply their minds | to; but he predicted that, if the late Go- 
to the remedying of the great evils that | vernment returned to power, the surviving 


were pressing upon them. He had no 


wish to hamper the Government on these | 


facts, but he spoke as a soldier. He could 
not contain himself on such a subject, for 
it was notorious that their army was pe- 
rishing, and it was only a matter of days 
for the thing to be brought to a climax. 
Under these circumstances he thought 
that the lecture the right hon. Gentleman 
had just read to his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Stafford) was very ill-timed and much mis- 
placed. 

Cotone, DUNNE said, he could not as 
a soldier allow the discussion to close with- 
out saying a few words. He was certainly 
not disposed to receive any lecture from 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. Our army consisted of 
but 11,000 men, and not of 30,000, as had 
been stated by the right hon. Gentleman, 
and out of these 11,000 he believed only 
about 2,000 to be able to take the field. 
There were 6,000 men in the hospitals at 
Balaklava, and it was so impossible to get 
any assistance that only the most prompt 
and vigorous measures could put a stop to 
the disasters of our army. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 


quer said that if they had any complaints | 
to make they ought to apply to the Ex-| 
He thought it most } 


ecutive Government. 
unreasonable that that course should be 
forced upon them. The Executive Go- 
vernment had been aceused, tried, and 
found guilty of incompetence by an im- 
mense majority of ‘the House of Commons 
within the last few days; and yet it was to 
these Gentlemen, incompetent for the per- 
formance of their duties, that they were 
expected to apply. When the Committee 


| part of our army would soon suffer the 
same unhappy fate as that to which their 
previous mismanagement had already con- 
signed hundreds and thousands of their 
brethren in arms. 

Sm WILLIAM MOLESWORTH said, 
he rose, not for the purpose of prolonging 
the debate, but for the purpose of correct- 
ing some of the misstatements that had 
fallen from the hon. and gallant Member 
for Portarlington (Col. Dunne), and others. 
It had been stated by the hon. and gallant 
Member for Marlow (Col. Knox), that the 
deaths in the army amounted to so large a 
number as 1,000 per week. The amount 
of sickness prevalent in the army was cer- 
tainly very great; but he could assure the 
hon. and gallant Member that that statement 
was altogether incorrect. He (Sir W. Moles- 
worth) had carefully examined the official 
returns from the army, and he could assure 
the hon. and gallant Member that his 
statement was essentially wrong. It had 
been asserted that the Government had 
misrepresented the facts ; but the Govern- 
ment were perfectly prepared to substan- 
tiate by official returns that the statements 
they made were accurate. The hon, and 
gallant Member for Portarlington had con- 
fused the number of men under arms with 
the total number of men in the army. 
| The total number of men of all ranks in 

the army in the Crimea and fit for service, 
| ineluding men under arms, cavalry, artil- 
‘lery, engineers, and the naval auxiliary 
| force, was not less than 30,000, according 
,to the last official returns. As Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had resigned, he hoped 
this debate would not be continued, be- 
_cause the responsible Ministers who could 





of the hon. and learned Member for Shef- | answer these questions were absent, and 
field (Mr. Roebuck) came on, he hoped it was impossible for those who were not 
that free scope would be given to those | acquainted with the specific details to re- 
persons who were acquainted with the) ply to them completely. 

state of the army. They wanted no gene- | Cotone, DUNNE said, he must beg to 
rals from the Crimea as witnesses; they explain that he had not included the naval 
had abundance of evidence already in this , auxiliary foree. He had only mentioned 
country to show what was the state of the the number of British soldiers under arms. 
army. To say now that a new medical! The House then resolved itself into 
staff was to be organised, after the half of | Committee of Supply. 

Colonel Know 
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On a Vote being proposed of 1,200,0001. 
to be granted to Her Majesty to defray 
the excess of war expenditure, 

In reply to a question from Mr. Hextey, 

THe CHANCELLOR or tur EXCHE- 
QUER said, that, in agreeing to the Vote 
on account, no hon. Member would stand 
committed when the discussion occurred 
on the proposal that the House should 
vote the residue. 

Sr HENRY WILLOUGIIBY said, he 
thought the House was rather taken by 
surprise by this Vote. It was not only a 
very large sum, but the noble Lord the 
Member for the City of London had dis- 
tinctly stated that the Navy Estimates 
would be taken first. And then it was 
rather too much to move a grant for the 
Ordnance department when the Seeretary 
at War was not in his place. The House 
last year was led into some great error or 
misealculation by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer, for 
they had now to provide for 3,340,0001. 
more than had been stated by him. He 
wished now to know whether there was to 
be any supplementary estimate for the 
army, or whether, adding this 3,340,0001. 
to what had been appropriated by the Act 
of last year, there would be enough for 
the whole war expenditure of the year in 
the particular departments of the army, 
navy, ordnance, militia, packet service, &e.? 

Tre CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QULR said, he was anxious not to detain 
the Committee, but the hon. Baronet had 
asked him two distinet questions, to which 
he hoped he might be permitted to reply. 
He had been asked first, whether there 
was to be any further supplementary esti- 
mate for the war; and secondly, whether 
he was prepared to justify the expectations 
he held out to the Louse in the month of 
August last, or to excuse himself for not 
having fulfilled those expectations? He 
begged leave to observe, that on all occa- 
sions when he had adveérted to the ex- 
penses to be incurred in the war, he had 
declined the responsibility of giving any 
assurance to the Ilouse. He had stated 
that the House was entitled to the best 
calculations and conjectures he could make; 
but as to making assurances with reference 
to expenditure in time of war, that was a 
responsibility which he would under no 
Circumstances assume. But, in the pre- 
Sent case, he would venture to say this 
much, that he was sure no supplementary 
estimates would be required for the year 
1854-5. With respect to the second ques- 
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tion, the right hon. Baronet had entirely 
misunderstood the assurance he gave to 
the House last summer. What he then 
did was this :—Having urged the different 
departments to raise their estimates to an 
outside point, so as to cover their expendi- 
ture, if they could, he then proposed to 
the House a vote of credit to the amount 
of 3,100,0007., which was placed at the 
command of the Legislature, so as to cover 
all the supplementary estimates, with a 
margin of 3,000,000/. further, in case 
additional funds should be required. He 
therefore thought that the hon. Baronet 
should be satisfied, and that he should 
feel that when he (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) took a margin for 3,000,0000., 
and now demanded 3,540,0001., he had 
not grievously fallen out in his caleula- 
tions. 

CoLtonen DUNNE said, he wished to 
know whether any estimate had been taken 
for money to be laid out in quartering the 
inilitia in Ireland? The Government were 
still going on in the old expensive and 
extravagant system of billeting the militia, 
while it was known, and had been pointed 
out to them, that an enormous saving to 
the country could be effected by building 
houses for the men—a saving of not less 
than 10,0001. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER said, the matter to which the hon. 
and gallant Colonel referred was no doubt 
one very well deserving of consideration, 
but it was in no way whatever connected 
with the Vote before the Committee. 

Vote agreed to. 


Resolved— 


“That a sum, not exceeding 1,200,0001., be 
granted to Her Majesty, on account, towards 
defraying the estimated Excess of the Ordnance 
Expenditure beyond the Grants for the year end- 
ing on the 31st day of March 1855,” 

Mr. WILSON said, there was a no- 
tice before the House for a Supplementary 
Estimate for the Naval as well as the 
Ordnance Department, and that paper had 
been also referred to a Committee of Sup- 
ply. It would be very desirable that a 
Vote should be taken on that Estimate as 
soon as possible, in order that it might go 
to the House in the same way as the Vote 
on account of the Ordnance. He therefore 
hoped the House would agree that to-mor- 
row the orders should take precedence of 
the notices of Motion. 

Motion agreed to, 

The House adjourned at a quarter before 
Two o’clock. 
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CONDUCT OF THE WAR— LORD 
LYNDHURST’S MOTION. 

Lorp LYNDHURST requested their 
Lordships’ attention while he made a few 
observations respecting the notice of 
Motion, relative to the expedition to the 
Crimea, which he had placed on the paper 
of the House. The following were the 
terms of the Motion:— 

“That in the opinion of this House the expe- 
dition to the Crimea was undertaken by Her 
Majesty’s Government with very inadequate 
means, and without due caution or sufficient in- 
quiry into the nature and extent of the resistance 
to be expected from the enemy; and that the 
neglect and mismanagement of the Government 
in the conduct of the enterprise have led to the 
most disastrous results.” 


Their Lordships would observe from the 
terms of that Motion that it applied to the 
late Government generally, and was not 
intended to bear exclusively on any single 
Member of it. This was in accordance 
with a statement made in the other House 
by a principal officer of the Crown, the 
noble Viscount, now at the head of the 
Government, who said that he considered 
every Member of the late Government 
responsible for the conduct of the war. 
That doctrine, he believed, could not easily 
be controverted. Now, looking at the 
list of what was supposed to be the new 
Administration, he found that it consisted 
of thirteen Members, and that twelve of 
them, including the noble Viscount him- 
self, were Members of the late Government, 
and consequently involved in the responsi- 
bility for the conduct of the war. Never- 
theless, considering the present state of 
affairs, and considering also that it seemed 
impossible to form any other than the 
present Administration, he felt it would 
be wrong to take any step calculated to 
disturb in any way whatever the first move- 
ments of the new Administration; but, 
on the contrary, he thought that every one 
ought to endeavour in the present state of 
things to unite, heart and soul, for the 
purpose of assisting the Administration in 
retrieving past disasters and restoring the 
lost credit of the country. He therefore 
felt that, under these circumstances, he 
should best discharge the duty he owed to 
their Lordships and the country by abstain- 
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ing from proceeding with his intended 
Motion. 

Tue Marquis or CLANRICARDE said, 
that he entirely agreed with every word 
that had just fallen from his noble and 
learned Friend. He wished, however, 
before the Motion was withdrawn, to take 
the opportunity of making a suggestion 
which he thought was worthy of consider- 
ation, especially to the noble Lords con- 
nected with the Administration. His 
suggestion is this—that if, as is to be pre- 
sumed from the reports that have appeared, 
this House, upon its rising, is likely to 
adjourn until this day week, during that 
interval Her Majesty’s Government shall 
be prepared to Jay upon your Lordships’ 
table, upon the re-assembling for business, 
a statement of the actual condition of the 
army in the Crimea at some certain date— 
up to as late a period as such information 
can be conveniently supplied. He ventured 
to make that claim because he thought, 
if such a statement was made upon authio- 
rity which could be depended upon, it might 
save many Motions for returns, and many 
not very profitable discussions in reference 
to that subject. He knew that to ask for 
information as to the state of an army, 
and the condition of the effective force of 
an army, engaged in operations before an 
enemy, would be, under ordinary circum- 
stances, a very unusual, and, he might 
add, a very improper proceeding. But, at 
the same time, under the circumstances 
in which we were now placed—under the 
circumstances in which the army was 
placed—it was manifestly absurd to say 
that any information whatever would be 
conveyed to the enemy by the production 
of some such statement as that he had 
alluded to. It was notorious that on com- 
paring the accounts, more or less authen- 
tic, which had proceeded from private 
sources in reference to the state of the 
army in the Crimea, with the statements 
which had been Made by Ministers of the 
Crown, a very fair estimate may be had 
of what that condition was. At the same 
time, he thought it was right that Par- 
liament, before it proceeded to take mea- 
sures in reference to the army — which 
must be framed, more or less, upon an 
estimate of its military coudition—should 
be accurately informed on the subject. He 
had read with some surprise, and with 
considerable pleasure, on Tuesday last, and 
on the authority of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that 
the effective force under Lord Raglan’ 
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command amounted to 30,000 men. He 
sincerely hoped that that was the case; 
nor was he about to dispute the fact, 
though he must say accounts of a very 
different kind had appeared in the papers. 
Now he did not think those matters could 
be satisfactorily discussed if they were to 
proceed first upon one authority and then 
upon another. On the contrary, he be- 
lieved it would be equally advantageous, 
both as regards the deliberations of Par- 
liament, and satisfactory to the country, if 
a statement were given of the real effective 
force of the different arms under the 
command of our general in chief in the 
Crimea, so that they might know in what 
condition things actually stand. He 
thought that this suggestion, if aeceded 
to, would save some discussions; and that 
if Motions were to be made, they would 
be made on better grounds than was pos- 
sible with the information at present pos- 
sessed. He left it to Her Majesty’s 
Government to determine whether they 
deemed it worthy of consideration or not ; 
but, at all events, he had thought it his 
duty to make such a suggestion in the 
present posture of affairs. 


MINISTERIAL STATEMENT. 

Earnt GRANVILLE: My Lords, in 
rising for the purpose already alluded to 
by the noble Marquess—namely, to move 
your Lordships to adjourn this House to 
some future day—I trust your Lordships 
will with your usual kindness and courtesy 
allow me to make a few remarks on a sub- 
ject personal to myself. During the two 
last Administrations it has happened that 
the Prime Minister has had a seat in your 
Lordships’ House. During the Adminis- 
tration of my noble Friend opposite (the 
Earl of Derby), so undoubtedly the leader 
of the party he represents both in and out 
of Parliament, his presence here gave great 
interest and importance to our debates. 
Since then, we have had the Administra- 
tion of my noble Friend, the noble Earl 
near me (the Earl of Aberdeen), who, 
being a Peer, was, of course, the mouth- 
piece of his Government in your Lord- 
ships’ House. I do not know whether I 
may be allowed, seeing my noble Friend 
on the bench below me, to take this oppor- 
tunity of saying that during the two years 
of his Administration, I, as one of his col- 
leagues (and I believe I speak the senti- 
ment of all the noble Earl’s colleagues 
how sitting near me), having had the op- 
portunity of appreciating the qualitics of 
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the noble Earl, regard him as one of the 
most generous-minded, liberal, just, and 
courageous men with whom I ever had the 
opportunity or good fortune to be asso- 
ciated. His past services and his great 
experience gave great weight to all that 
fell from him. We are now arrived at 
a time still more eventful and critical than 
that when my noble Friend assumed office ; 
and I do feel it to be something of an in- 
congruity that I should be the mouthpiece 
of the Government, even as a matter of 
form, owing to the accidental precedence 
given me by the office I occupy. I can 
only say, that I feel I should be acting 
unfairly towards myself, and certainly to- 
wards those able men within the Govern- 
ment, and out of the Government, sitting 
on this side of the House, and almost dis- 
respectfully towards your Lordships, if 1 
were to undertake this duty without being 
able to go for support, advice, and guid- 
ance to that noble Marquess (the Marquess 
of Lansdowne), whose pre-eminent quali- 
ties, as the leader of this House, have not 
only secured to him the devoted attach- 
ment of his own friends, but even during 
his life have become proverbial on every 
side of this Assembly. 

With a great deal that has passed since 
the resignation of the late Cabinet I am 
not acquainted; but some of those more 
particularly concerned in those transactions 
are now present, and may take either this 
or some future occasion to offer any expla- 
nation they think necessary to your Lord- 
ships. All I can say is that, from what I 
gather respecting the proceedings of public 
men and political parties, I do not think 
they have laid themselves open to the 
charge of any want of self-negation, or of 
any want of public spirit on the occasion. 
Lord Palmerston was commissioned by Her 
Majesty about three days ago to form an 
Administration, and he has been success- 
ful—the list which he submitted has been 
graciously approved by Her Majesty. With 
respect to the principles of that Adminis- 
tration I have very few observations to 
make; and I may briefly state that the 
principles which will govern the Adminis- 
tration in respect to all internal matters 
will be identically the same as those which 
guided the late Cabinet, and which, I be- 
lieve, generally met the approbation of the 
country. Whenever any reasonable oppor- 
tunity occurs for effecting improvement in 
our internal affairs, we will most assuredly 
not neglect it; but we do feel that the one 
paramount object to which the energy of 
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the Government and the wisdom of Parlia- | 
ment should now be applied is the active | 
and vigorous prosecution of the great war | 
in which the country is engaged. My | 
Lords, I believe that the most ardent | 
‘lovers of peace—that those who thought | 
the war unnecessarily entered into, and | 
who most anxiously desire its immediate | 
conclusion—must feel that it is absolutely 
requisite for the honour of this country 
that, while the war does last, it should be | 
carried on with all the energy and power 
possible. We do feel that while to a cer- 
tain degree all parties in this country, in- 
eluding perhaps ourselves, gave way to 
some exaggerated feelings of exultation at 
one moment, we are now in the opposite 
danger of giving way to too much despond- 
ency. In saying this, I assure your Lord- 
ships that no Member of the Government 
wishes to deny the great calamities to 
which the army has been exposed, or to 
diminish the ardent sympathy we ought to 
feel for the exemplary fortitude with which 
that army has met those evils. It would 
naturally be out of place for me this even- 
ing to discuss in the slightest degree how 
far those calamities may be attributable 
either to natural causes or to the rustiness 
of a system which has become worn out in 
time of peace. But there is no doubt that 
discomfort, sickness, and death have pre- 
vailed to a very large extent among the 
army in the Crimea. What we do feel is, 
that it is not becoming in the Government 
or the people of this country to indulge in 
feelings of despondency, which, I am in- 
formed on the best authority, that brave 
army, in the midst of sickness and death, 
does not itself share. We do not like to 
allude in anticipation to any event, for the 
future is in the hands of Providence; but 
we derive some hope and comfort from the | 
knowledge that the resources of this coun- | 
try are almost unlimited. We are now at | 
the very beginning of those resources, and | 
the spirit evinced by the country will en- | 
able us to draw upon them so long as the ' 
necessity exists, and so long as they are! 
properly and efficiently administered. We | 
derive also confidence from the fact that, 
notwithstanding the disasters to which I 
have alluded, we have yet achieved more 
than this country ever achieved before in 
any great continental war at the outset of 
the war. We rely with confidence that, 
with the direction of our foreign affairs re- 
maining in the hands of my noble Friend 
(the Earl of Clarendon), France will con- 
tinue with this country those intimate and 
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cordial relations which have been main- 
tained, so much to the advantage of both 
nations, up to the present moment; and 
we believe that the same friendly feeling 
will exist on the part of Austria, on ac- 
count of the straightforwardness of our 
relations with her. It is with these views, 


/and benefiting by the lessons which expe- 


rience has taught us, and which, I must 
say, experience alone could have taught 
us, that Lord Palmerston and his col- 
leagues mean to take every measure in 
their power to carry on the present war 
with all possible vigour and energy until 
that day, and not one day later, when a 
just and honourable peace, providing for 
both the interests of Europe and the ho- 
nour of this country, shall be attained. 
With these sentiments we appeal to your 
Lordships and the country for support ; 
and it is with these sentiments that we 
ean accept with thankfulness such support 
as the noble and learned Lord opposite 
has offered us to-night. This is our case, 
and we leave it in your hands. The noble 
Earl then moved that the House at its 
rising do adjourn till Friday, the 16th of 
February. 

Tue Earn or DERBY: My Lords, the 
Motion with which the noble Earl has con- 
cluded affords me the opportunity, while 
the announcement with which he has ac- 
companied that Motion imposes on me the 
duty, of taking the earliest opportunity of 
giving an explanation of those transactions 
to which the noble Earl has alluded, as far 
as I was personally concerned in them. 1 
think it right that at the earliest possible 
moment, consistent with public duty, your 
Lordships, my own political friends, and the 
country at large, should have the oppor- 
tunity of judging of the course which I felt 
it my duty to pursue, and of the motives 
which actuated me in taking that course. 
I think that such an explanation is due 
from every man who aspires to, or upon 
whom circumstances may have thrown, 
high place in the councils of the nation. 
The country has a right to know that the 
duties and responsibilities of Government 
have not been lightly assumed, or lightly 
or from slight causes shrunk from, The 
country has a right to know, and it is good 
that it should know, what are the motives 
which actuate public men, whose characters 
are public property; and the country 
which alone can remove those embarrass- 
ments which often oceur in the formation 
of a Government, should know what are 
those embarrassments and what is the 
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nature of the difficulties which frequently 
prevent the constitution of an Administra- 
tion. For myself, I have nothing what- 
ever to conceal with respect to the course 
I took; and, without further preface, I 
will lay before your Lordships as short a 
statement as I can, not only of the course 
which I felt it my duty to pursue, but, in 
order to make that course understood, of 
my view generally of the position in which 
affairs stood on the resignation of the Go- 
vernment of the Earl of Aberdeen. 

At the commencement of the present 
Session, and in the face of the difficulties 
and disasters that were taking place, and 
which the noble Earl opposite has not sought 
to conceal, I and those in whom the con- 
fidence of the great Conservative party 
has been placed felt it our bounden duty 
to abstain from bringing forward any 
Motion which should imply censure or 
blame upon the Government, and which, by 
challenging the opinion of either this or the 
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of a Motion by an hon. and learned Gentle- 
man in the other Louse, who I suppose 
would desire to be considered a supporter 
of the Government and a Member of the 
Government—party you can hardly call it 
—but of that great body split into various 
ramifications of parties, and who pass by 
the name of the Liberal party in this 
country. My Lords, I confess I do not 
understand the distinction which seems to 
have been drawn by the noble Lord the 
late President of the Council, in which he 
stated that, looking at the course which, 
in the event of such a Motion being 
brought forward, he ought to pursue, he 
had to consider not only what the nature 
of the Motion was, but what was the 
quarter from which it came. It appears 
to me that this is a distinetion founded on 
no just or sound principle. If the conduct 
of the Government was defensible, then, 
whether the attack was made by friend or 
foe, it appears to me to have been the 





other Ilouse of Parliament, might possibly | duty of the Government to vindicate its 
tend to increase the embarrassments which | policy. If, on the other hand, the conduct 
were known to exist. Here I must be | of the Government was, as the noble Lord 


permitted to say, that those who on prin-/scemed to consider, wholly indefensible, 
ciple are opposed to the Government have, | then, my Lords, I cannot conceive that it 
in such cireumstances, no very easy task} would be a right and justifiable course 


to perform ; for, if they bring forward a for one who could not defend the con- 
Motion that may by implication be regard-| duct of the Government on its merits 
ed as a censure with reference to some to resist the Motion because that Mo- 
matter on which they feel strongly the Go-| tion proceeded from a particular politi- 
vernment is to blame, they are immediately | cal quarter. But from whatever quarter 
called on to move for a vote of want of con- | that Motion proceeded, the result was such 
fidence with a view to the removal of the Go-| as, I must say, is wholly unparalleled in 
vernment from office ; and if, on the other | the history of this country. Such is the 
hand, a vote of direct censure be moved | extent to which the party habitually in 


by the party habitually in opposition to the 
Government, then the answer always is 
that the Motion is brought forward for 
party purposes, that it is only intended 
for the promotion of party objects, and not 
for the benefit of the country. If neither 
of these courses is taken—if those who, I 
may say, by the constitution of Parliament 
are intrusted with the duty of watching 
over the conduct of a Government in whom 
they cannot place confidence remain aito- 
gether silent, then they are charged, and 
with some justice, with being indifferent to 
the enforcement of public opinion, and 
being aceessaries after the fact to the faults 
of the Government. Yet, notwithstanding 
these difficulties, it has been the policy, as 
we have felt it to be the duty, of the great 

onservative party to bring forward no 

otion of censure against the Government. 
But immediately after Parliament reas- 
sembled, after the recess, notice was given 


| opposition to the Government carried their 
; resolution not unnecessarily to interfere 
| with the Government, that I believe that 
;even on that Motion, if the division, in- 
| stead of being postponed till Monday, had 
| taken place on the Friday, little more than 
one-half of the party would have been in 
| their places to pass the vote of censure on 
| the Government. But when a Motion was 
| brought forward, from whatever quarter, 
/which implied a want of confidence in the 
Government, and which the Government 
themselves took care to explain was a vote 
in which the confidence or the absence of 
|confidence of the House of Commons 
/was to be tested, the circumstances were 
changed—it was impossible that the limits 
‘of moderation and prudence could »be ear- 
ried to such an extent that, being invited 
, by the Government to express an opinion 
on the question of confidence or no con- 
fidence, this party should avoid giving 
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expression to the views which they enter-| became then my duty carefully and anx- 
tained. My Lords, the result of that Mo-/iously and maturely to consider the posi- 


tion, as I said before, is one without a} 
parallel ;—not only that on a vote involv- | 
ing a want of confidence in the Govern- | 
ment, and in the Government as a whole— | 
not a censure directed against one or two | 
individual Ministers, who might have be- | 
come particularly obnoxious to the public | 
—there should have been in the House of 
Commons a majority exceeding two-thirds ; 
but that on a question involving confidence 
or no confidence in the Government, as, 
a whole that Government was unable to 
muster as a minority in its favour a greater 
number than 148 out of the 650 members 
of the House of Commons. My Lords, | 
believe that such an event is wholly with- 
out a parallel, more especially when we 
recollect that, by the confession of many 
who voted for the Motion, it was one 
against which there were valid and well- 
founded objections with reference to its 
technical terms, and that it was disap- 
proved of by many who supported it, on 
the ground that it was accepted by the 
Government as a test of the confidence or 
no confidence of Parliament in the Admi- 
nistration. The majority on that occasion, 
singularly enough, happens to be, in point 
of numbers, to a unit the same with the 
majority by which, two years ago, the 
Government with which I had the honour 
to be connected was also ejected from 
office—namely, a majority of 30)—though 
on the former occasion it was a majority of 
305 to a minority of 286, while on the 
present it is 305 to 148. Of these 305, I 
believe that the great Conservative party, 
who have acted together for a considerable 
period with perfect and uninterrupted union, 
constituted something like 200; with re- 
gard to the different liberal sections of the 
House of Commons, I believe that they 
were pretty equally divided, in this way— 
that 100 of these Gentlemen voted on one 
side and 100 on the other, and that an- 
other 100 altogether abstained from voting 
on the oceasion. Such being the result of 
the division, and such the composition of 
the vote, and looking at the usual course 
of Parliamentary proceedings and the doc- 
trine of the constitution, I was not sur- 
prised, my Lords, when, on the following 
evening, I reeeived—though I acknowledge 
I did so with deep anxiety—Her Majesty’s 
gracious commands to wait upon Her on 
the following morning, perfectly well know- 
ing and understanding for what purpose I 
had received such a communication. It 


The Earl of Derby 


tion of the country. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances and in ordinary times I should 
at once have felt it my duty to accept the 
responsibility thrown upon me ; for, though 
the Gentlemen who honoured me with 
their confidence were not those who had 
incurred the first responsibility by bringing 
forward the Motion, yet, as it was mainly 


‘carried by the instrumentality of their votes, 


I felt that it would have been my duty to 
accept the consequences of their acts ; but, 
under existing cireumstances, I felt that I 
was bound to consider carefully and deeply, 
without thinking of personal considera- 
tions, and without reference to party ob- 


‘jects, what course it was for the interest 


of the country that in such cireumstances 
I should take, and what advice I should 
tender to Her Majesty. My Lords, I can 
conceive no object of higher or nobler am- 
bition, none more worthy of the anxiety of a 
true patriot and lover of his country, than 
to stand in the high and honourable posi- 
tion of the Chief Minister of the Crown and 
leader of the councils of this great Empire, 
assisted and supported by colleagues com- 
bined with him by unity of sentiment and 
mutual and personal respect, and with the 
knowledge that this and the other House of 
Parliament would give to such a Minister 
the assurance that, except on most extra- 
ordinary and unusual occasions, he would 
be enabled with life and energy to carry 
out his plans and to mature and accomplish 
his objects, and practically as well as nowi- 
nally, control and govern the legislation 
and internal cconomy of this great coun- 
try. On the other hand, to hold that high 
and responsible situation dependent for 
support from day to day upon precarious 
and uncertain majorities, compelled to cut 
down this measure, and to pare off that— 
to consider with regard to each measure 
not what was for the real welfare of the 
country, but what would conciliate some 
half-dozen men here, or obviate the objec- 
tions of some half-dozen there—to regard 
it as a great triumph of Parliamentary 
skill and Ministerial strength to seramble 
through the Session of Parliament, and to 
boast of having met with few and insigni- 
ficant defeats—I say this is a state of 
things which cannot be satisfactory to any 
Minister, and which cannot be of advan- 
tage to the Crown, or to the people of this 
country. But, my Lords, to enter on the, 
duties of office, not with a precarious ma- 
jority, but with a sure minority of the other 
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from day to day you were liable to defeats 
at any moment by the combination of par- 
ties, amounting to a sure majority, and 
only waiting for the moment when it would 
be most convenient to introduce Motions 
for the attainment of such an end; to be 
a Minister on sufferance; to hold such a 
position without any security for enforcing 
your own views ; with the fear of exposing 
your own friends and ‘the country—your 
friends to perpetual mortification, and the 
country to constant disappointment—to 


undertake the responsibilities and the. 
duties of office under such circumstances, | 
and in such a state of things, would be | 
of Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton. 
same time I was compelled to look not 
voluntarily expose himself to, and such as | 


such an intolerable and galling servitude 
as no man of honour or character would 


no man willingly would submit to, except 
from motives of the purest patriotism, and 


on proof of the absolute necessity of such | 
My Lords, I considered it’ 
then my duty deliberately to consider be- | 


self-sacrifice, 


fore I assumed the responsibility which I 


understood it to be the wish of Her Majes- | 


ty I should discharge, in what position I 
should be with regard to Parliamentary sup- 
port—how I should stand in this and the 


other House of Parliament—more espe- 


cially in the other Tiouse. It is true, my 
Lords, that I could have filled several of 
the offices of the Government in a manner 
that would have commanded the approba- | 
tion alike of my own supporters and of the | 
majority of my political opponents. I had | 
reason to be assured that in one of the | 
offices which, above all others, is at the) 
present moment that of paramount import- | 
ance, and on the proper settlement of | 
which rests the greatest responsibility, I) 
should have had the support of a noble | 
Friend of mine, not himself a military | 
man, but possessed of a mind eminently | 
nilitary—a noble Lord of vast experience, | 
practically versed and conversant with the | 
operations of war in distant countries upon 
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this House, in addition to those Friends 
whose aid and assistance I had formerly 
obtained, I might have had recourse to a 
class whom, when excluded from office on 
the formation of a Government, it is usual 
to characterise as a necessary infusion of 
new blood, but who, when introduced into 
office, are called an enlistment of raw re- 
ernits. And, when I speak of new blood, 
I am sure not one of my Friends in this or 
the other House will deem it invidious in 
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/me to say that I should have received— 


and in a high office of the Administration 
I should have been proud to have received 
—the support and assistance of the unri- 
valled eloquence and commanding talents 


At the 


only to those Gentlemen of great capa- 
city who might have filled important 
offices, but 1 was bound to look to that 
more vulgar, but not less important consi- 
deration, the numerical strength of the 
supporters of the Government. My Lords, 
I have been honoured—and it is one of the 
proudest recollections of my life to look 
back to that period—I have been honour- 
ed, and am still honoured, with the confi- 


dence of a body of the most respectable 


and highly-qualified gentlemen of this 
country ; a body amounting to from 270 to 
280 Members of Parliament, bound toge- 
ther by that which is the only sure bond of 
all political union—namely, mutual confi- 
dence in each other and perfect identity 
and unity of principle, and full of mutual 
personal esteem and regard for each other. 
But, my Lords, when we looked at the num- 
bers of that party at the close of the last 
general election, the Government then ex- 
isting found that it had the avowed sup- 
port of about 300 Members of the House 
of Commons. I state it to the credit of 
that great party, and as a proof of the 
fidelity which they have exhibited to their 
engagements, that at the present moment, 
after the expiry of two years, the number 


a large scale, and who has proved himself | who were prepared to support me in the 
to be an able and successful Minister of Government is hardly at all diminished, 
War on an extended seale—a noble Earl | and that I could reckon at this moment on 
whose energy, whose ability, avd whose | the cordial support of about 280 Members 
eloquence, would have given ample assur- | of the other House. But what happened 
ance to the country of the efficiency of the | when I had the same right to rely on the 
manner in which he would have performed | assistance and support of about 300 Mem- 
his duties—and who, if he has one charac-| bers of the House of Commons? My 
teristic that is more universally recognised , Lords, the Government fell before a com- 
than another, it is that under him the! bination of parties; and my Government 
Country would have a guarantee that cor- | would still be exposed to fall before such a 
ruption and improper influente would have | combination of parties, such as took place 
no place. My Lords, it is true that in the | before, and might occur again at any mo- 
other House of Parliament, as well as in’ ment. What reason had I to suppose— 
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what reason had I to feel satisfied that the 
same combination would not arise within a 
week? It is the same House of Com- 
mons; there are the same persons; and 
there are the same parties; and so far 
as I can judge from the construction of 
the late Government, and so far as I 
ean infer from the reputed construction 
of the present, they present the same 
combination of parties by which I was 
formerly assailed. I do not mean to say 
that I saw as certain the combination of 
these parties for the same object, but I say 
I had no security for a day or for an hour 
that that combination would not take place, 
and I knew that if it did I had no means 
of overcoming it. My Lords, I know it 
has been said that, in the present cireum- 
stances, any Government accepting the 
responsibilities of office and prepared to 
carry on the war in which we are en- 
gaged with vigour would have received 
the support, or at all events the neu- 
trality, of all parties in the House of 
Commons. I think that, in some cireum- 
stances, that might have been the case; 
but I have great reason to doubt whether, 
if I had at the first moment accepted the 
responsibility sought to be placed on me, I 
should have found in the [louse of Com- 
mons that general acquiescence under the 
influence of which there would have been 
an abstinence from opposition, on which 
alone I could rely to carry on the Admi- 
nistration. My Lords, it is no seerct that 
the moment the Administration of the 
noble Earl opposite was dissolved a ery 
was raised by a portion of the press, 
exercising no insignificant influence over 
the public mind, that whatever might be 
the future composition of the Ministry, one 
thing at least was clear, namely, that what 
was called a Derby Administration was out 
of the question, and that another thing 
was not less clear—that Viscount Palmer- 
ston was the man called upon by the voice 
of the country to take the management of 
affairs. My Lords, I speak not only of the 
language of the press; but, also, as the 
language of Members of Parliament, for 
both within and without the Legislature 
this view of the situation was extensively 
adopted. There was a universal impres- 
sion in fayour of the noble Visecount—who 
somehow or other appears to have enjoyed 
a peculiar exemption from the censure 
passed on the whole of his colleagues 
relative to the conduct of the war; though 
I must be permitted to say that in the con- 
duct of the war one of the greatest defects 
that appears to have existed was a defect 
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that arose in the office presided over by the 
noble Viscount himself—namely, in the or- 
ganisation and embodiment of the militia, 
But, be that as it may, in the public mind 
the noble Viscount was excepted from the 
censure imposed on his colleagues in the 
Administration ; and the hon. and learned 
Gentleman who brought forward the Mo- 
tion by which the Government was over- 
thrown, if I mistake not, declared his 
opinion that Viscount Palmerston was the 
only person who was fit to succeed to the 
Government of the country. But a higher 
authority still was one of the noble Vis- 
count’s colleagues, who considered the case 
of the late Government indefensible, and 
their conduct to be such as to compel him, 
prematurely, to secede from them—that 
noble Lord generously and disinterestedly 
sacrificed himself to a colleague, and de- 
clared that in his opinion the: only person 
to conduct the military affairs of the coun- 
try was his late colleague, Viscount Pal- 
merston. Now, I put it to your Lordships 
and the country whether, with that feeling 
prevailing in Parliament—with a general 
declaration in favour of a very distinguished 
Member of that House —a declaration 
made by a large portion of the press, and 
by a considerable body of the Members of 
the House of Commons, and sustained by 
the high authority of the noble Lord the 
late President of the Council, I ask what 
prospect of immunity from attack, or what 
prospect of a sustained majority, a Go- 
vernment could expect which should be 
formed to the exclusion of that individual ? 
I would not be misunderstood as saying 
that these considerations were those alone 
which prompted me to be anxious to obtain 
the co-operation of the noble Viscount. I 
merely wish to show how any one standing 
in my position must have considered that 
co-operation to be essential to the success 
of a Government. I readily acknowledge, 
as every one must, the great advantages 
to be derived from the great abilities, the 
great Parliamentary experience, the long 
official experience, of not less than thirty- 
seven years of office, of the noble Viscount. 
I readily admit the advantage of his per- 
sonal popularity. I readily admit also,— 
though it is not a usual ground to be stated 
in Parliament, yet the cireumstanees of 
this ease are so peculiar that I may state 
it,—though the jealousy of this ecountry— 
the reasonable and well-founded jealousy— 
is against qualification for office, arising 
out of connection with foreign States or fo- 
reign Governments, yet I must be permit- 
ted to add that in the present circum: 
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stances, it must be viewed as a great and 
legitimate qualification on the part of Lord 
Palmerston, and should not be omitted, 
that he was generally supposed to exercise 
no ineonsiderable influence over the coun- 
cils of that noble nation with whom we are 
now on terms happily of the strictest and 
closest alliance,—that he has enjoyed to a 
great extent the confidence of that great 
man, who, by. his superior abilities and 
powers, not less than the name he bears, 
was enabled to grasp and hold firmly and 
vigorously the imperial sceptre of that 
country. I say, my Lords, in times like 
these, and at a time when we are engaged 
in a formidable and perilous war,—when 
we have France,—tlough I hope it will 
not be long so—as our only assured ally 
—it is a peculiar qualification for holding 
office in this country that the Minister in 
question should possess the confidence of 
those between whom and ourselves these 
cordial relations subsist ; and I will add 
that no party could be insensible to the 
great advantage which would be gained 
from the noble Viscount’s presence in any 
Cabinet now formed which should be other- 
wise unacquainted with all the details and 
intricacies of that tangled web of diplo- 
maey which has been woven within the 
last two years, or unaware that the noble 
Viscount would not be of peculiar advan- 
tage to any Government of which he 
might be a member, having an intimate 
knowledge of all the transactions of the 
last two years, of the difficulties and em- 
barrassments that have oecurred, and, at 
the same time, a correct knowledge of the 
feelings and views of those foreign connec- 
tions with whom during that busy time we 
have been more or less engaged. Under all 
these cireumstances—from all these con- 
siderations—I came to the conclusion that 
with the unassisted numerical strength of 
those who placed their confidence in me, 
it was impossible tuat I could feel any as- 
surance of forming—that which I concur 
with the noble Earl opposite in deeming 
most desirable and necessary for this 
country at the present period—a_ strong 
Government. It was impossible for me, 
without some extrancous aid, to flatter my- 
self with the expectation that I could se- 
cure a strong Government for this country. 

My Lords, it was impressed with this idea 
and conviction that, on the following 
morning, I obeyed Her Majesty’s command. 
I laid before Her Majesty without reserve 
my views with regard to the state of 
parties, with regard to the composition of 
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the House of Commons, and with regard 
to the balance of parties in that House, 
and the probable mode in which those 
parties might apply their powers, I did 
not conceal from Her Majesty that there 
might be circumstances under which the 
House of Commons would give to such a 
Government as I was enabled to form, 
even without extraneous aid, a generous 
assistance and a generous and liberal sup- 
port; but I think such cireumstances 
could only be those in which there would 
be no alternative between the existence of 
the Government which I was about to form 
and no Government at all, and that there 
could be no security whatever for the forma- 
tion—nay, not only that, but no prospect 
of the formation—of a Government com- 
manding a majority in the other House, 
as long as there was a large party united 
in favour of some persons excluded from 
the Government who, if they were in- 
cluded in it, would have brought to it the 
weight of their counsel and assistance. 
After my statement, to which Her Majesty 
listened with most gracious attention, I 
concluded the humble recommendation it 
was my duty to submit to [ler Majesty 
with the request that I might be enabled 
to communicate with Viscount Palmerston, 
for the purpose of obtaining, if possible, 
his coneurrence and assistance in the duty 
which I was about, with Her Majesty’s 
permission, to undertake to perform. I 
stated also to Her Majesty that I could 
not expect to obtain that concurrence on 
the part of the noble Viscount unless he 
were permitted to bring with him one or 
two of those with whom he had recently 
acted. I felt, notwithstanding some per- 
sonal and political differences, that the abili- 
ties of some of those Gentlemen might 
have added materially to the strength of the 
Government, and its power of debate in the 
House of Commons, and that it would be 
most desirable to asscciate them in the 
Ministry, not only on account of the sup- 
port and countenance which they would 
give to the noble Viscount in joining the 
Administration, but also on account of 
their own individual, and personal merit 
and experience. I stated to Her Majesty 
that, in my humble judgment, without 
such assistance—without some extraneous 
assistance—I did not feel myself in a con- 
dition to promise to Her Majesty that strong 
Government, assured of a majority in both 
Houses of Parliament, which I thought 
at the present moment it was most desir- 





able, if possible, that Her Majesty should 
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have. I was bound in this to consider, 
not personal or party feelings, but that 
which was for the interest of the Crown 
and the welfare of the country; and first 
and prominently for the welfare of the 
country and the honour of the Crown I 
placed the necessity of having,*if possible, 
a strong and united Government, I there- 
fore submitted to Her Majesty my humble 
advice that, failing my endeavours to form 
such a Government as could hold out a 
promise of strength as well as of unity, 
Her Majesty should carefully consider whe- 
ther it was possible to form any other com- 
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striction was set to my proceedings, but that 
not the slightest difficulty was made as to 
any one subject or recommendation, either 
with regard to men or measures, which I 
felt it my duty to submit to Her Majesty. 
My Lords, in consequence of this inter- 
view, which lasted from half-past Eleven 
until nearly One o’clock, I called upon the 
noble Viscount (Viscount Palmerston), 
whom I found at his house. I immedi- 
ately communicated to him the invitation 
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_with which I was charged upon Her Ma- 
|jesty’s part. I found, as I anticipated, 
\'that the noble Viscount would have been 


bination of public men by whom that ob- | exceedingly unwilling—nay, indeed, that 
ject was more likely to be achieved. Where | he felt it would have been impossible, with- 
these men were to be sought for, what that | out the concurrence and co operation of 
combination was to be, was a subject upon | some of his friends—to give to me that 


which, of course, I did not presume to offer | assistance and support which otherwise he 
did not express himself disinclined to afford. 


an opinion to Her Majesty. In venturing | 
I stated at once that I anticipated that 


to offer that suggestion, as one which 1) 

believed to be for the good of the country, | feeling on his part, and that I deemed it 
[ concluded by assuring Her Majesty that, | perfectly natural; and I named to him the 
strongly as I felt the difficulties of the | two among his late colleagues with whom 


position, if such a combination—giving | I thought he would most readily consent 


greater strength than any which I could | and desire to act, and who might have the 
hope to bring to Her Majesty’s support— |} least difficulty, from their previous connec- 
were found to be impracticable, then, at all | tion with the great Conservative party, in 
hazards and under all cireumstances, Her | joining the Administration, although be- 


Majesty should not be left without a Go- 
vernment ; but that when such other com- 
binations should have been tried and found 
to be unsuccessful, then with better hopes 
of Parliamentary support—but whether 
with or without better hopes—I would an- 
swer for myself and for those noble Lords 
and hon. Gentlemen with whom I have the 
happiness of acting, that, at all events, 
the country should not be without a Govern- 
ment, and that at all hazards, at all risks, 
and at all sacrifices, our humble services 
should be placed unreservedly at Her Ma- 
jesty’s command. 

My Lords, I may take this opportunity 
of making a statement which I am sure, 


so far as your Lordships are concerned, is | 


quite unnecessary, but in consequence of 
rumours which have gone forth, that upon 
that oceasion Her Majesty sought to fetter 
my diseretion by some restriction. Those 
who know the respect which Her Majesty 


; tween them and that party there had been, 
-and there might still be, some points of 
difference. I named to the noble Viscount 
the two men with whom I conceived he 
| would be most desirous of acting, and who 
might have the least difficulty, from their 
antecedents, in connecting themselves 
‘again with the Conservative party. | 
| found—for the noble Viscount was good 
‘enough to state to me—that, with regard 
/ toany personal considerations, he could have 
' no objection to act in a Government of which 
I should be the head; and he accompanied 
his observations with obliging expressions 
{towards me, with an allusion to the long 
‘ acquaintance and friendship which had sub- 
sisted between us. We went so far as to dis- 
cuss the particular position in the Govern- 
|ment in which the noble Viscount should 
be placed; and I stated to him then, with 
‘perfect frankness, that which I am about 
{to state to your Lordships. 1 stated to 


has for the constitution, and the strict and! him that 1 did not think it was possible for 
rigid manner in which She walks in the| any Minister to combine with the lead of 
light and in the paths of that constitution, | the House of Commons the duties of an 
will be well aware that such a report is| extensive and laborious department; a0 
unfounded ; but I feel myself bound in duty | I obtained from him his coneurrence I 
to state, for the information of those who! that opinion—that, with the lead of the 
have not the same means of becoming ac- | House of Commons, the arduous and im- 
quainted with the facts, that not only no} portant duties of Minister for War were 
obstacle whatever—that not only no re- I was enabled, by 
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an act of self-abnegation and forbearance 
for which I think my right hon. Friend 
deserves the highest credit—I was enabled 
to state, upon the part of my right hon. 
Friend Mr. Disraeli, that, with regard to 
the lead of the House of Commons, with 
which he had been honoured upon a former 
oceasion, in the presence of the noble Vis- 
count, he would waive all claim and preten- 
sion to that position, and would willingly 
and readily act under the direction of a 
statesman of the noble Viscount’s ability 
and experience ; and my right hon. Friend 
added, what I think is hardly less to his 
credit, that, not only was he willing and 
ready to waive a right to which—consider- 
ing his relationship with the Conservative 
party—he was fairly entitled, in favour of 
the noble Viscount, but that he hoped such 
a surrender might render more easy the 
accession of two of the friends of the 
noble Viscount, who might be willing to 
act under the noble Viscount, though they 
might be less willing to act under the 
leadership of my right hon. Friend. I 
quitted the noble Viscount after about 
half an hour’s interview. Her Majesty 
was awaiting the result of that interview, 
and I informed him that Her Majesty, on 
her return to Windsor, would leave a mes- 
senger in waiting to receive, at the earliest 
possible time, the result of the commu- 
nication which he undertook to make to 
Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Sidney Herbert. I 
certainly retired from the interview with a 
very strong impression upon my mind that 
the noble Viscount was ready and willing, 
if he should obtain the concurrence of his 
late colleagues, to join, in unison with 
them, the Administration which I was en- 
deavouring to form; and the statement he 
made to me was, that of course he could 
give no definite answer till he had had the 
opportunity of communicating with them, 
but that he hoped in a very short time, 
probably before the post went out, but at 
all events in a very few hours, to convey 
to me the final decision at which he ar- 
rived. I did not hear from the noble Vis- 
count until half-past nine o’clock at night— 
my interview with him having ended short- 
ly before two o’clock—but at half-past 
nine, just as I had written to the noble 
Viscount that it was impossible for me 
longer to detain the messenger if he was 
to arrive at Windsor that night, I received 
with considerable surprise a note from the 
noble Viscount. I am not going to trouble 
your Lordships with the precise terms of 
that note, but it certainly did surprise me 
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to receive from the noble Viscount, after a 
delay of so long a time, a note merely 
stating that, upon full and complete re- 
flection, he had come to the conclusion 
that if he were to join my Government he 
could not give to it that support which I 
was good enough to think his presence 
would insure—that he had communicated 
with Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Sidney Her- 
bert, according to my desire, but that they 
would write their own answers to me, and 
he thought it better that they should do 
so. At half-past twelve that night I re- 
ceived a note from Mr. Gladstone, and be- 
tween seven and eight the following morn- 
ing I received one from Mr. Sidney [er- 
bert, both written in kind and courteous 
terms—terms of which I certainly could 
have no reason whatever to complain; but 
I certainly was struck with this expression 
in Mr. Gladstone’s note—after stating that 
Lord Palmerston had communicated to him 
the wish I had expressed that he should 
form part of the Administration, he added 
—‘“I also learned from him (Lord Pal- 
merston) that he is not of opinion that he 
ean himself render you useful service in 
that Administration.’’ Now, my Lords, I 
confess I received that intimation with 
some surprise, because I had reason to 
suppose that when, at two o’clock, I left 
the noble Viscount, his consent depended 
in a great measure upon the concurrence 
of his late colleagues; but at half-past 
twelve the same night I received this note 
from Mr. Gladstone, stating that the noble 
Viscount, in communicating my message 
to him, had stated at the same time that 
he did not think he should be able to lend 
effective concurrence and co-operation to 
the Government to be formed by me. My 
Lords, in that state of things—having re- 
ceived from the noble Viscount and his two 
friends the answers to which I have refer- 
red, declining to form any part of my Admi- 
nistration—the noble Viscount having made 
no objection upon any political grounds, or 
on account of any contemplated measures, 
or on account of the position which it was 
intended he himself should hold, or with 
reference to any of the colleagues with 
whom he was about to be connected—I 
was then in a position to state to Her Ma- 
jesty that, the first contingency to which I 
had adverted having taken place, I thought 
it was for the interest of the country and 
for Her Majesty’s convenience that She 
should adopt the subsequent course which I 
had advised—namely, that of ascertaining 
whether it was possible to form any other 
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stronger or more effective Administration. | 
My Lords, further than that I have no, 
personal knowledge. I quitted Her Ma- | 
jesty with deep and very sincere expres- | 
sions of regret on my part that, under ex- 
isting circumstances, it was not possible 
for me to do Her that service which I 
would gladly have rendered—that I could 
not assure to Her Majesty that strong 
Government which it was absolutely essen- 
tial for the interests of the country that 
She should have; but that, in the event 
of no further combination being able to be 
made, I was then, as I had stated, ready 
to offer to Her Majesty my humble and 
devoted services. 

My Lords, I may be asked why, having 
referred merely to the noble Viscount, who 
had been designated by public opinion as 
the person entitled to the first eonsidera- 
tion and possessing considerable influence 
in the House of Commons, I did not seek | 
for possible assistance and co-operation in | 
some other quarter. In the presence of | 
the late, and, as I understand, the present 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
(the Earl of Clarendon), I will state to 
your Lordships precisely the advice which 
I took the liberty of addressing to Her | 
Majesty upon that head. I stated to Her | 
Majesty that I conceived it would have 
been an immense advantage to any Go- 
vernment to have among its Members one 
who is perfectly conversant with the whole 
diplomacy of the last two years, and with 
the feelings and proceedings of the various 
Courts of Europe. I stated that, with 
that view among others, I had suggested 
to Her Majesty that I should apply for the 
co-operation of Viscount Palmerston. I 
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took the liberty to add, with regard to my 
noble Friend the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs (the Earl of Clarendon), that I 
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which he stood towards most of those with 
whom I was in the habit of acting, and his 
political connection with others with whom 
I was not acting, or about to act—did not 
justify me in making any direct application 
or overture to him, even if I had reason to 
suppose those overtures would have been 
likely to be favourably entertained; and 
that I did not feel myself justified in 
making such overtures in such a quarter 
—whatever might be my personal esteem 
for the noble Earl—unless I could do so 
under Her Majesty’s express injunction, 
sanction, and command. Whatever might 
have been the consequence of such an 
application, I must say that the only part 
of the course I have pursued to which I 
look back with the least doubt or incerti- 
tude is with respect to the propriety of my 
abstaining from making any communication 
either to the noble Earl directly or to the 
noble Marquess (the Marquess of Lans- 
downe) near him, from whom I am sure 
that, whatever the features of the conjunc- 
ture, the part I took will receive a dispas- 
sionate and generous construction. 

My Lords, I have now explained to you 
the circumstances under which I felt my- 
self compelled to resign undertaking the 
responsibility of forming a Government, 
for the strength and permanence of which 
I could see no security. I have nothing 
to do with subsequent transactions. The 
noble Viscount, it appears, has found him- 
self justified, and has thought himself en- 
abled, to submit to Her Majesty the names 
of a Cabinet which he thinks is more likely 
to secure and to command the confidence 
and support of a majority of the two Houses 
of Parliament. It is not for me to express 
an opinion how far the noble Viscount 


|has judged correctly in that inference or 
not. I will not for a moment suppose he 


entertained the highest opinion of the | does not believe that he was able to recom- 
ability, the industry, and the zeal with | mend to Her Majesty a Government pos- 
which he had discharged the duties of his | sessing that strength and entitled to that 


office. I added also a hope—what I be- 
lieve the noble Earl will say I was justified 
in adding—that no personal feeling existed 
which might upon any occasion offer the 
slightest impediment to the possibility of 


ment, but that, on the contrary, I believed 
there existed between us a sineere and 
mutual regard; but I felt it my duty to 
say further, that, desirous as I might have 


our acting together in the same Govern-— 


| confidence, because any other supposition 


would lay the noble Viscount open to an 
imputation which I am sure is most un- 
founded—that in declining to join the Ad- 
ministration I had formed he was rather 
influenced by personal considerations af- 
fecting the position he might hold than by 
an earnest and anxious desire to form 4 
strong and united Administration. Of such 
motives I wholly and absolutely acquit the 





been of obtaining the co-operation and as-| noble Viscount, and I cannot doubt that 
sistance of one so experienced and able ashe has full confidence in the degree of 
the noble Earl, the political connections of | public support and approval which the 
that noble Earl—the political relation in| Government, as now formed, is likely to 
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obtain. I have now offered to your Lord- 
ships—perhaps at too great length—but I 
thought it desirable not to omit the slight- 
est details which might throw light upon 
my motives—an explanation of the cir- 
cumstances under which I abandoned my 
endeavours to form an Administration. I 
endeavoured before I came to that conclu- 
sion, and in acting upon it, strictly and 
impartially to examine—as in the presence 
and with the aid of the Searcher of all 
hearts—the motives which influenced my 
whole conduct—to satisfy myself that I 
was influenced by no desire of unduly 
grasping at office, and to satisfy myself, 
on the other hand, that I was not timidly 
shrinking from the responsibility which 
fairly ought to rest upon me. My Lords, 
I should shrink from no responsibility ex- 
cept from that which I felt to be a respon- 
sibility I was likely to incur—that of hav- 
ing offered to Her Majesty a Government 
which had not in itself sutticient elements 
of strength and firmness, thereby subject- 
ing my friends and the country to mortiti- 
cation and disappointment, and adding at 
this critical moment to the embarrassment 
of the country. My Lords, I may have 
erred. If I have so erred, I bow to the 
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decision of my friends, my party, and my 
country. I may have exhibited a too great 
timidity in taking upon myself responsi- 
bility, though I think that, whatever errors 
may have been imputed to me in political 
life, they have been rather in the opposite 


direction. I may have disappointed the 
over-sanguine and over-zealous expecta- 
tions of those over whose interests I am 
bound to watch, with whom I am econnect- 
ed by every tie of political and personal 
friendship, but whom, much as I desire to 
please and to gratify, I desire still more 
effectively and conclusively to serve. It 
was my opinion that, under the circum- 
stances, the great Conservative party should 
tot prematurely and rashly undertake the 
responsibility of administering the affairs 
of this country .at the present portentous 
crisis. Upon that belief I acted honestly, 
conscientiously, and to the best of my 
Judgment. My justification or my con- 
demnation must rest in the minds of those 
among my friends and among my country- 
men whom I have alike desired, if not to 
gratify, at least to serve; and all I have 
to add now, after thanking your Lordships 
for the patience with which you have lis- 
tened to me, is my hope that, to whatever 
hands at the present moment the destinies 
of this great Empire may be intrusted, 
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they may be such as will deliberately, ef. 
ficiently, and with the full and justified 
confidence of the country carry on the 
great and awful war in which we are now 
engaged, and bring it at no distant period 
to a conclusion which may be alike honour- 
able to the arms of the allied forces, and 
may, at the same time, permanently secure 
and effectually guarantee the maintenance 
of the independence, the integrity, and the 
tranquillity of Europe. I will only add 
further, with reference to what has fallen 
from the noble Earl at the head of the 
present Government in this House, that 
there will be a deep responsibility attach- 
ing to any Minister who shall conclude a 
peace, however earnestly called for, which 
does not secure to this country and to 
Europe these great results. My Lords, 
a responsibility as deep, if not still deeper, 
will attach to him who, after such resulta 
shall have been obtained, shall continue for 
a single moment the miseries and horrors 
of an unnecessary war. 

THe Marquess or LANSDOWNE: 
My Lords, after what has fallen from the 
noble Earl I feel that it is incumbent upon 
me to address a few words to your Lord- 
ships; partly because, although I have 
not been placed in a situation precisely 
similar to that of the noble Earl, it has 
been so far similar that it has connected 
me in some degree with the transactions of 
the last few days, in which imperious cir- 
cumstances—at least, circumstances which 
I considered imperious—namely, commands 
emanating from the highest authority in 
the realm, compelled me to take a part 
which otherwise I should have been glad to 
decline, in combination with others, with re- 
ference to the formation of a Government. 
I should not be disposed, under any cir- 
cumstances, but still less after the conclu- 
sion of the speech of the noble Earl who 
has just sat down, to attempt to review 
those motives of which he has thought it 
right to give a very full description as hav- 
ing actuated his conduct. Iam not dis- 
posed to analyse or to impugn motives 
which, whether appreciated or not, I am 
confident had their origin in .an earnest 
desire to assist Her Majesty in the crisis 
which had occurred, and which induced 
the noble Earl to decline the task which 
Her Majesty had intrusted to his hands, 
and intrusted to him, unaccompanied, as 
the noble Earl has properly and fairly 
stated, by anything like restriction ; still 
less, my Lords, do [ think myself compe- 
tent to examine or analyse the motives 
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which induced what I must consider a most 
extraordinary majority in the other House 
of Parliament, to combine in support of 
what I must consider a most extraordinary 
vote, which had the effect of compelling 
Her Majesty’s late Government to tender 


their resignations to Her Majesty. My. 


Lords, that that majority should have ex- 
isted may be a matter of surprise to the 
noble Earl, and may be a matter of sur- 
prise to others; but it was undoubtedly a 
majority composed of a large number of 
those whom the noble Earl boasts, and 


not unnaturally boasts, constitute his per- | 
manent strength in the House of Com- | 
mons, and which permanent strength was | 


exerted without exception to make up 
that majority. It was aided undoubtedly 
by a strong feeling in the country, of 
which I do not complain, operating upon 
its representatives, and which was pro- 
duced by the amount of distress that had 
unfortunately befallen the army in the 
Crimea. All of these motives operating 
together has produced a vote in the other 
House of Parliament, which I am much 
disappointed, if, at some future period, that 
House itself does not regret. I have no 
desire, however, to impugn that transac- 
tion and the motives which led to it, or to 
discuss the principles and views upon which, 
combined, that large number of Gentlemen 
were brought on that night only to vote. 
I now come, my Lords, to that which would 
have compelled me under any circum- 
stances, to address a few words to your 
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‘opinions, and conversation of others, what 
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were the prospects of Her Majesty being 
extricated from a situation, not only pain- 
ful to Herself, but directly and immediately 
injurious to the best interests of the coun- 
try. My Lords, in the course of the con- 
versation in which that task was intrusted 
to me I had frequent occasion to ask this 
question of myself—of what uze can | be 
to Her Majesty? and the answer which 
rose to my mind was that, though situated 
as I was I could undertake nothing of my- 
self, it was due to Her Majesty to give Her 
the best advice in my power, and to endea- 
| vour to open some channels of communica- 
tion for the purpose of leading as early as 
' possible to the formation of a Government. 
I therefore took the opportunity of commua- 
nicating with many eminent persons, all 
of them persons essential, in my opition, 
to the formation of an efficient Govern- 
ment, and some of them the very persons 
to whom the noble Earl himself, at once, 
and in the first instance, looked as essen- 
tial to the formation of such a Government 
as this country ought to have. After I 
had reported to Her Majesty the result of 
the conversations I had had with these va- 
rious persons, Her Majesty took into con- 
sideration the state of the country, the 
state of parties, and, above all, the com- 
position of that majority by which the 
crisis was produced which had put a ter- 
mination to Her Majesty’s late Government. 
| She had already looked to the composition 
of that majority. She had already, per- 





Lordships. The noble Earl has given you | ceiving that that majority was composed 
a detailed and, I have no reason to doubt, | not merely in a great part, but that the 
an exact narrative of all the part he actual majority of that majority was com- 
took in this transaction; and that which I | posed of the political friends of the noble 
have to state to your Lordships commences | Earl—She had already, pursuing that con- 
where the statement of the noble Earl! stitutional course to which the noble Earl 
ends. My Lords, it was not till after the | has borne so just a testimony, and which 
noble Earl had been understood distinctly | in every crisis, has characterised Her Ma- 
by Her Majesty to have declined the task | jesty’s proceedings—She had already had 
of forming a Government at this moment, | recourse to the noble Earl, and had satis- 
and without holding out to Her Majesty | fied herself that he, as the representative 
the hope that he saw any means by which | of that majority, was not prepared at the 
he might be enabled to form a strong Go-| moment to form a Government which he 
vernment—it was not till after that infor-| could recommend as fit to carry on the 
mation had been distinctly conveyed to | affairs of the country with success and with 
Her Majesty that it was Her Majesty’s | the support of Parliament. My Lords, 
pleasure to invite me to Windsor for the | Her Majesty then, advised of the state of 
purpose of conversing with me upon the feeling existing among those gentlemen, 
state in which the country was placed, and | naturally looked to the next person who 
of learning whether it was in my power to , had contributed, though in a different way, 
do that which, if it had been in my power; and by a different course, to the crisis 
to do I could not have brought myself to! which had occurred by the part he had 
decline—namely, to undertake the task of | taken in withdrawing from Her Majesty's 
endeavouring to ascertain, from the views, | service previous to the date of Mr. Roe- 
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buck’s Motion. My noble Friend—I am 
now alluding to the noble Lord with whom 
I have long been politically connected, and 
connected also by ties of the warmest 
friendship—my noble Friend, when he 
withdrew from the Government, did not 
endeavour to carry with him any of its 
supporters, or seek to exert his influence 
to diminish the majority by which the Go- 
vernment with which he was associated 
was supported ; still the mere withdrawal 
from the Government of one so honoured 
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and so justly distinguished in the councils 
of Her Majesty, did certainly point atten- 
tion to him as a person to whom Her Ma- 
jesty should have recourse in the difficulty 
in which She was placed, for the purpose | 
of ascertaining if he could form a Govern- | 
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times and the state of parties involve us in 
a state of uncertainty, the noble Viscount 
has undertaken the formation of a Govern- 
ment with that degree of confidence in 
success which justified him in making an 
attempt to supply the great chasm in the 
Government of the country which has been 
created by the circumstances of the last 
few days. 

My Lords, the noble Viscount did me 
the honour, and he did others the honour, 
to ask our advice as to the course he would 
be justified in pursuing ;—whether, with 
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| the persons who were prepared to act with 


him and under him, he or they ought or 
ought not to undertake the task. I am 
bound to state that as far as I am con- 
cerned, I gave my advice without hesita- 


ment, and extricate Her Majesty from the | tion; because, my Lords, the question 
difficulty in which She found herself. My | that presented itself to me was, not what 
noble Friend took time to reflect upon the | Government the country was to have, but 
matter ; and when I say that he took time | whether the country was to have any Go- 
for reflection, I mean that, whatever his | vernment at all; and that, too, at a time 
first impression was, he took time, and | when the state of public affairs, the state 


very properly, to consider the course he) 
ought to adopt. In the same manner I 
think my noble Friend at the head of the. 
Government now forming was also right in | 
taking time for reflection before he declin- 
ed the proposition of the noble Earl, be- | 


cause, in the state in which the country | 
now is, I think there is no public man who | 
ought rashly or hastily to decline any offer | 
which might be supposed by persons for | 
whom he had respect, and much more by 
the highest person in the realm, to be the 
best fitted to provide for the present exi- 


gencies of the country. But after a time 
my noble Friend also declined the task of 
forming a Government. I, then, think 
that Her Majesty exercised a wise discre- 
tion in sending for my noble Friend the 
noble Viscount at the head of the present 
Government, and charging him to under- 
take, by such a combination as Her Ma- 
jesty had been led to imagine might be 
entered into, the formation of a Govern- 
ment, not wanted alone by Her Majesty, 
but by the country as weil. My noble 
Friend the noble Viscount undertook that 
task, and he has undertaken it success- 
fully. When I say successfully, I do not 
mean with any certainty of that success at 
home or abroad which a man would indeed 
be bold to predict in these times for any 
Government whatever—even, I may say, 
for a Government conducted by a person of | 
the great talents and the great experience 
of the noble Karl (the Earl of Derby) him- 
self. But, although the character of the 





of all the public departments, and the state 


_ of all our foreign relations require not only 


a Government but one that shall be formed 
instantly and act efficiently. My Lords, I 
gave that advice ; and having given it, I 
undoubtedly feel that the Government of 
the noble Viscount is entitled to any hum- 
ble assistance and feeble support that it 
may be in my power to give it, and that 
support and that assistance I shall undoubt- 
edly give. That support and assistance I 
should have gladly given to any Govern- 
ment; but I submitted to my friends whe- 
ther any aid I could give would not be 
more effectually rendered by consulting my 
own taste, my own inclination, and my years, 
and allowing myself to form no part of the 
Government about to be constructed. My 
Lords, they judged otherwise — whether 
right or wrong, they judged otherwise, and 
I have bowed to their decision. It re- 
mains for me therefore only to state, on 
their behalf and on my own, that they 
have undertaken their task at this moment 
with no undue confidence in themselves, 
and with no undue hopes as to the support 
they are to receive from the country ; but 
they have undertaken it in firm reliance 
on the patriotism of the country at large 
and of the two Houses of Parliament. 
My Lords, the necessity to which I have 
alluded, that some immediate arrangement 
should take place, has every day mani- 
fested itself more and more, and the evils 
of any long delay, added to that which 
has already existed, would, I can confi- 
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dently state, have materially impaired the | tain, we shall fail in that contest. If we 
confidence of Europe in this country. For | do not procure that unanimity by patriot- 
what, my Lords, could have been a more|ism, by argument, and by similarity of 
shameful spectacle to present to the eyes | opinion which despotism is able at all 
of the world than that at a moment of/times and in all periods to command, 
greater unanimity of opinion in the country | despotism will be too powerful for liberty, 
than has ever occurred before upon any | and the moral to be learnt from the trans- 
great question with respect to the prose-| actions of these times will be the feeble- 
cution of this war, there should not be; ness and the vices of a free and repre- 
found the means in England of carrying | sentative government. The only mode by 
on a Government by which that war could | which that can be prevented—the only 
be prosecuted? I say it was due to the mode by which a different view can be 
policy of the country to have a Govern- | presented to the eyes of the world of the 
ment, if formed at all, formed speedily | character of the constitution of this coun- 
and as effectually as the materials at hand | try is by the united effort of every man 
admitted. My Lords, I feel that it is|in it; and it is the duty, not only of 
scarcely necessary for me, after what the | Members of this House, not only of Mem- 
noble Earl opposite has already said, to| bers in the other House of Parliament, 
add that Her Majesty’s Government will | but also of persons exercising influence out 
rely not only upon their own exertions— | of it—of those very eminent and distin- 
not only upon the support they may derive | guished persons who, by their talents, are 
from partisans—but that they will rely | connected with one of the noblest insti- 
upon the feeling and patriotism of those | tutions of this country—the free press of 
who are their nominal opponents. My | this country—it is the duty of these indi- 
Lords, there will be no difficulty in giving | viduals, and it is the duty of all persons 
to Her Majesty’s Government that support | who by any accident of position or talent 
which is necessary for carrying on the war | command the confidence and the approba- 
without abandoning that right which noble | tion of the different circles, great or small, 
Lords in this House and hon, Gentlemen in which they live—it is the duty of all 
in the other House of Parliament have to} these, by every act, word, and deed, at 
express their opinions upon particular sub-| this moment, to take care that they say 
jects as they arise in connection with the | nothing, that they do nothing, that they 
mode in which the war has been conducted. | write nothing that ean have the effect of 
Her Majesty’s Government will rely upon impairing the national strength, or of in- 
the assistance of all parties in both Houses | terrupting the action of the national cause 
of Parliament, and they hope that any | in the great contest in which it is engaged. 
discussions upon the policy of the country | And, my Lords, if this country shall sue- 
will be carried on with that temper and ceed in this struggle, I trust that no man, 
that caution which I am sure it must be on reflection, will forego his share in the 
their disposition to exercise. But, my national triumph, when that triumph is 
Lords, it is not in the field of politics established, by having done anything that 
alone, it is not in this House alone, nor is| could retard it; or if, unhappily, there 
it in the other House of Parliament alone, | should be a failure, that he will be aware 
that a great duty has to be performed. | of having done nothing that can saddle his 
Every person in this country has a duty to’ own conscience and his own mind with the 
perform at this moment. In a great mea-| reproach of having by any act, or word, 
sure we must, undoubtedly, depend for the or deed, contributed to that failure. I 
issue of the great cause in which we are hope, my Lords, we have more prospects 
engaged with one of the greatest and of success than of failure; and I agree 
most powerful empires in the world upon with my noble Friend (Earl Granville) in 
the courage of our soldiers, the courage the excellent statement he has made to 
of our seamen, and the ability of our com-| your Lerdships, that we may have gone, 
manders. But be it remembered that it! and may at the present moment be going, 
is not they alone who are actively engaged too far in despondency, as we undoubtedly 
in the contest—that the contest is one of have gone too far in anticipation of success. 
representative government against despot-| Whatever may be the state of the Govern- 
ism, and that if we are not enabled to ment—composed as it now is without pos- 
oppose to the energy of that despotism sessing the assistance of noble Lords for 
those peculiar powers which a representa- whom I entertain both affection and re- 
tive government contains, or ought to con- spect, and for whom I must say that, 
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whatever may be the public injury and the | the adjournment of this House without ex- 


public objection to inquiries such as that | pressing my cordial concurrence with the 
proposed to be instituted, personally they | noble Marquess who has just sat down in 
will have to gain from that inquiry, as far | the satisfaction he has expressed that that 
as it will be found that they have nothing interregnum in the Government is over, 
at all to fear from all that has been falsely, | which could not have lasted much longer 
rashly, unjustly, and partially attributed to | without inflicting most serious injury upon 
them—whatever may be the constitution of | the public service. I congratulate your 
the Government, whether constructed as | Lordships that the time has passed away 
it now is, and relying upon the support of in which we have witnessed, and the na- 
this House and the country, I trust that | tions of Europe have witnessed, such un- 
it may establish the means of prosecuting | seemly scenes as have recently been dis- 
the war with vigour and of carrying it for- | played in this country. We have exhibit- 
ward to a successful termination. I be-| ed to the nations of Europe the spectacle 
lieve, my Lords, that even should the Go-|of a Government carrying out a great 
vernment be unable to carry on this war to| war with a noble Ally against a most 
a successful issue, those Gentlemen who | colossal Power without any inherent vi- 
form part of it will have done their duty | gour and unanimity—on the contrary we 
to the country at the present moment by | have shown them a Government divided 
stepping into the gap, and showing the | against itself, and carrying on a civil war 
enemy on the one hand, and the Allies of | within its own camp. Those days have 
this country on the other, that in England | passed away, I hope not again to re- 
there is no absence of power to form anj|cur; and I congratulate your Lordships, 
Administration ; and I will add, before I| with the noble Marquess opposite, upon 
sit down, that that which has also governed | that satisfactory cireumstance. My Lords, 
me in the advice I have ventured to give | the noble Marquess, whenever he addresses 
to Her Majesty has been the prospect of | your Lordships, has so much experience in 
securing by the arrangement which has | elocution and so much clearness of diction 
now been completed the uninterrupted con- | that it is almost impossible to misunder- 
tinuation and maintenance of those nego- | stand his meaning ; but yet there was one 
tiations with our Allies which have been | passage in his speech which I think is open 
for the last two years conducted with in-| to some misconception, although I believe 
creasing success, from month to month, !it has been understood as he intended it 
under the auspices of my noble Friend | should be understood upon this side of the 
near me (the Earl of Clarendon), unim-} House. It is just possible that the noble 
peached and unattacked—which are in a| Marquess may have been understood to 
fair way, I believe in my conscience, more { mean by the expression to which I -refer 
and more to unite the whole of Europe in | that the present war is a war of Represen- 
that cause which is the cause of the whole | tative Governments against Despotism. 
of Europe—and which, by bringing other | Now, I understood him, as he followed 
Powers into union with this country, can-/|this remark up by subsequent observa- 
not fail, whatever may have happened | tions, to have made it merely in speak- 
hitherto, to effect the great object for! ing of the unseemly and unfortunate posi- 
which this war, with the unanimous con-} tion in which our Government—a constitu- 
sent of this country, was undertaken—a | tional Government—stood in comparison 
war entered into solely for great national | with despotic Governments, while the un- 
objects, and pursued solely for the purpose | fortunate scenes to which he referred were 
of obtaining a permanent peace. Before I | taking place here. That is what I under- 
conclude, I wish to do justice to the mo- | stood him to mean, and not that this war 
tives which have actuated the noble Earl | was one in which the principle of constitu- 
opposite, and to the conciliatory spirit | tional Government was arrayed against 
which he has throughout expressed to- | despotism. 
wards individuals; and I trust that in Tne Marquess oF LANSDOWNE: 
the present situation of the country that | Allow me to explain my meaning. What 
spirit of forbearance will continue to ani- I. meant to say was, that the principle of 
mate the noble Earl, and will continue to | Representative Government was now un- 
be exhibited in this House and in Parlia- | dergoing an ordeal, and that we ought to 
ment. |be showing to the world the advantages 
Tae Eant or MALMESBURY: My | which we claim as the peculiar merit of @ 
Lords, I cannot consent to the Motion for | Representative Government, and which I 
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hope it has, as contrasted to a despotic 
Government. 

Tne Eart or MALMESBURY: Yes, 
so I understood the phrase, but it certainly 
seemed to me open to misapprehension, 
and I thought it right to give the noble 
Marquess the opportunity of explanation. 
My Lords, I am glad to see that Her Ma- 
jesty has been able to obtain, with the as- 
sistance of the noble Marquess and others, 
a Government which will carry on the 
affairs of this country. There is one, and 
only one, Member of this House (Lord 
Panmure) who is added to the list of 
Cabinet Ministers having seats in this 
House; the remaining Members of the 
Cabinet in your Lordships’ House are the 
same as have for a long time held office. 
I must congratulate your Lordships upon 
having now, as a leader of the Government 
in this House, a noble Friend of mine 
(Earl Granville), who, I know, will conduct 
the debates of this House not only with 
ability, but with that temper and dignity 
which should never be lost sight of in this 
place. With respect to the new Member 
who has been introduced by the recent 
changes into the Cabinet (Lord Panmure), 
it would be unfair in any way to prejudge 
his intentions or his capacity for the most 
important position which he has accepted, 
and the affairs of which he is about to ad- 
minister. But, whatever his qualifications 
may be, he cannot have taken that office 
without a firm conviction that the eyes of 
the entire country, and not of this country 
alone, but of all Europe besides, are fixed, 
and will be fixed, almost exclusively upon 
him. His is the office which at this mo- 


ment attracts the attention of all the na- | 
tions of Europe. Upon him and upon his | 


very first acts they will fix their eyes with 
intense anxiety ; and | trust that the noble 
Lord who has had the courage—and a 
most laudable courage it is—to accept at 
this moment such an office will carry out 
his duties with a vigour without which 
there must ensue almost ruin instead of 
benefit to the nation. Entertaining these 
views of the important duties-of his office, 
the noble Lord will excuse me for making 
a few observations, so soon after his ac- 
ceptance of office, upon what I think— 
perhaps erroneously—may take place be- 
fore long with respect to facts which may 
be brought before him. The other night 
a noble Earl who sits on the second bench 
below the Government (Earl Grey) address- 
ed to your Lordships, as he always does, 
with great ability and great knowledge of 
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the subject upon which he spoke, a very 
elaborate speech upon the faults of the 
present constitution of the army, and he 
told your Lordships how those faults might, 
in many instances, be remedied. I did not 
rise when that noble Earl sat down, be- 
cause, after him, a noble Lord (Ellen- 
borough), addressed your Lordships who 
was far more worthy to be heard upon this 
subject than I could be. But it must not 
be supposed that, though silent, I approved 
all the noble Earl’s suggestions—that is, 
supposing I rightly understood his mean- 
ing. I believe I am not wrong in sup- 
posing that it has been for a long period 
the tradition of the party of which the 
noble Earl is an ornament that the consti- 
tution of the army is not only faulty in 
many of its details, but that the very prin- 
ciple upon which it is governed requires 
reform. Now, my Lords, the principle 
upon which the army is now governed is 
one, I think, which cannot be remedied 
and cannot be altered to the advantage of 
the public or of the army itself. The 
army and the patronage of the army are 
now under the power of the Crown, and 
the Commander in Chief of that army is 
appointed by the Crown. He is remov- 
able, or supposed to be removable, by no 
ephemeral Ministry, and, being not liable 
to any such removal, he is almost in the 
situation of a judge, sitting independently 
and impartially to administer the patronage 
of the army. If my impression is an ac- 
curate one, the noble Earl would reform 
the army in that -respect, and would assi- 
milate its government more to that of the 
navy. This is what I understood the 





noble Earl to mean, and I think any such 
reform would be the most damaging which 
this country ever entered upon. If such 
a case as this occurred—if a Minister ever 
proposed such a change—I do not think 
any Conservative in this country would do 
his duty if he did not oppose such a re- 
‘form, however and wherever it might be 
proposed. My impression and conviction 
are, that if such a change took place—if 
| the administration of the patronage of the 
‘army were assimilated to that of the 
navy, it would become the same hotbed of 
jobbing and trickery which has been, un- 
fortunately, for many years a reproach to 
the Admiralty of this country. I say, It 
has been a reproach, and a just reproach, 
to the Admiralty; and I myself can recol- 
lect that one of the earliest steps I took 
in publie life showed me without doubt 
how far that system of corruption prevailed 
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under the peculiar administration of the 
navy. If I may be excused for speaking 
of myself, I may mention that in the year 
1836—I think it was the year in which 
Her Majesty came to the throne—I, ac- 
companied by a most distinguished Admi- 
ral, Sir George Cockburn, proceeded to 
Portsmouth upon a requisition of the elec- 
tors to stand for that borough. At that 
time your Lordships will remember that a 
Whig Administration was in power. I 
mention my colleague, Sir George Cock- 
burn, because it was impossible to find 
throughout all England a man more popu- 
lar, more respected—I may say, more 
adored—than he was by all the persons 
and in all the places connected more im- 
mediately with the naval service. If you 
had chosen a candidate throughout all 
England to represent a town containing a 
great arsenal and great naval establish- 
ments, it would have been impossible to 
find a man more fitted than Sir George 
Cockburn, What happened? At the very 
first house we entered at Portsmouth in 
the course of our canvass, the voter, with 
more sincerity than civility, almost laughed 
in our faces. He said—*t You come down 
here upon the Tory interest! 


here to oppose the Government candidates ! | 


Why, it’s perfectly absurd! 


ment interest in this borough, arising from | 
the dockyard and arsenal, is so immense | 


that it is quite impossible you should have 
the slightest chance.’’ We were told the 


same wherever we went, and we naturally | 
lost the election; and I remember, as a! 


young man, my impression was that, what- 
ever advantages our constitutional govern- 
ment possesses, an election in an arsenal 
town like Portsmouth certainly furnished 
as good an exemplification of its disadvan- 
tages as any one could conceive. Since 
that time I have heard nothing which could 
alter my opinion with respect to the dis- 
advantages of the naval administration ; 
and, therefore, if the present Government, 
or if the Secretary for War, connected as 
he is with the party to which the noble 
Earl belongs—if he should ever listen to 
such a proposal—or if he should initiate 
such a proposal, I trust your Lordships in 
this House, and I am sure the Conserva- 
tive party throughout this country, will op- 
pose it to their utmost. My Lords, a great 
deal has been said lately, and naturally 
said, about the army. It is a depart- 
ment of the service which at this moment 
attracts public attention in a high de- 
Stee. The noble Lord who is now intrusted 
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with this department, in common with 
most of his colleagues, perhaps pays 
more deference than I should think it 
right to pay to what is called the fourth 
estate of the realm, a very able and ac- 
tive journal—I mean the Times. My 
Lords, I believe that journal to have been 
the first promoter of the expedition to the 
Crimea, at the time when it was made, at 
an improper season of the year, and be- 
fore the army was properly provided with 
transports and other necessaries. I believe 
that journal urged the Government—a 
weak and feeble Government—to enter 
upon that expedition; and _ therefore 
entertaining that opinion, and with that 
conviction, [ think I do not overrate the 
power of that able journal upon the pre- 
sent Government, which is almost the same 
as that to which it has succeeded. Well, 
what has been the endeavour of that jour- 
nal with respect to the constitution of the 
army? It has directed one unvaried tor- 
rent of abuse against every part and parcel 
of that army, excepting against that great 
part of it which nobody attempts to find 
fault with—I mean the gallant soldiers 
who have fought in its ranks. But it has 


Statement. 


You come | constantly abused its constitution as re- 


gards the officers; and here I may say 


The Govern- | that I was sorry to hear the noble Earl the 


other night make some observations which, 
I hear, have been received with pain at 
the military circles in this town. The 
noble Earl appeared to find fault with 
the officers of the army, thinking them 
not as efficient as they ought to be and 
might be. Now, I confess I cannot un- 
derstand how any man can find fault 
with the regimental officers of the army, 
for it appears to me that they have in 
every way done their duty, not only ex- 
hibiting the bravery inherent in our race, 
but also carrying out their administrative 
duties faithfully and well under the most 
painful circumstances. But, to revert to 
the observations of the journal to which I 
am referring, and which I believe has such 
influence with the Government, the song has 
been the same in it for the last week—that 
the constitution of the army is too aristo- 
cratic; that the regiments are given over 
to the aristocracy; that the aristocracy 
swarms in the army? and that that is the 
fault and that is one of the principal causes 
of the misfortunes which we have to lament. 
Now, my Lords, before you enter into an 
argument, it is certainly your duty to see 
that your premises are the same as those 
of your opponent. At the present mo- 
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ment I am under a difficulty, which is, to 
understand what the journal in question 
means by the word “ aristocratic.” The 
word has various meanings. At the be- 
ginning of the French Revolution, under 
the Reign of Terror, every man was an 
aristocrat who wore a pair of breeches; a 
little time afterwards the term was only 
applied to those who were decently dressed ; 
but it was always maintained as an offen- 
sive term in that country during that pe- 
riod, and a person had only to be pointed 
out to the crowd as an aristocrat, and he 
was pretty sure to be summarily dealt 
with. What, then, does the Times mean 
by the term? Does it mean, when it 
speaks of the aristocracy, to refer to the 
Peerage and to the sons and brothers of 
Peers? That is the common acceptation 
of the term; because to go into the nobi- 
lity of ancient families and trace distant 
relationships would be quite impossible in 
such a case. I take leave to suppose, 
then, that the Times means by the aris- 
tocracy the Peerage—their sons and their 
brothers. Now, the statement of the 
Times—no longer ago than yesterday—is 
that Lord Somebody—they give a nick- 
name—is able to go into a regiment and 
buy himself from one rank to the other, 
and not only one, but any number of noble 
Lords. This induced me to take up the 
Army List and see how the case stood, 
and whether the army really swarms, as 
is said, with your Lordships’ sons and 
brothers. I thought the fairest way would 
be to take the first regiment which stood 
on the list—the Grenadier Guards—con- 
sisting of three battalions and numbering 
about 100 officers. I took the period when 
our forces were sent to the East, and the 
Army List 1 quote from was, therefore, of 
May last. I find t':at, out of the above 
100 officers in Her Majesty’s First Grena- 
dier Guards, only eighteen were connected 
by blood directly with your Lordships. 
That is a proportion of about one-sixth, 
which I do not think will be considered a 
very great and disproportionate number 
in a regiment particularly charged with 
guarding the throne of an ancient mon- 
archy. I say, I do not think there 
is anything striking or alarming in 
such a proportion. Well, I went on and 
took the first ten regiments of infantry 
—the pith and marrow of your army. In 
the first ten regiments of the line there 
were altogether only seven sons and bro- 
thers of peers; in the seven regiments of 
heavy dragoons there were but three offi- 
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cers connected with members of this House. 
Commanding the lst Royals was Sir James 
Kempt, now, unfortunately, no more, who 
was certainly one of the most distinguished 
officers ever seen in the British army, and 
at the same time sprung from the hum- 
blest order of the people. Well, in this 
regiment, comprising two battalions, how 
many peers and sons and brothers of peers 
were there? One. In the 2nd regiment 
of the line there was one; in the 3rd, 
none; in the 4th, none; in the 5th, none; 
in the 6th, none; and in the 7th there 
were four. And, now, with respect to the 
point of their being so soon able to get 
promotion, Among those four was Cap- 
tain Hare, who was killed at Alma, and 
who was forty-five when he met with his 
death on the field of battle. In the 8th 
regiment there were none of the brothers 
or sons of peers; in the 9th there was 
one; and in the 10th none; so that in the 
first ten regiments of the line there were 
only seven sons or brothers of peers con- 
nected with your Lordships’ House. In 
the first seven regiments of heavy dra- 
goons there were only three such officers; 
and in the last ten regiments of infantry 
there were still fewer—only five sons or bro- 
thers of peers. This, I think, is sufficient 
to show that, if I am right in supposing the 
Times to mean by the words “ aristocracy 
ef England,’ the immediate blood rela- 
tions of your Lordships, there never was a 
greater misrepresentation made before the 
face of any country; and if they argue 
that the army is to be reformed and im- 
proved by any change which may banish 
these few men from the regiments of the 
army, they are entirely deceiving the peo- 
ple they address, and the Government, 
who may possibly put faith in their repre- 
sentations. But it appears that it is not the 
infantry or other regiments which may or 
may not have officers belonging to the aris- 
tocracy which want reform. There are other 
departments who require it. There are the 
medical and the Commissariat departments, 
and I do not think in either of those there 
are any members to be found connected 
with your Lordships’ House. My Lords, 1 
mention this, because I know that a pres- 
sure will be put upon the noble Lord oppo- 
site, who has just succeeded to the im- 
portant office of Secretary for War; and 
I have therefore ventured, on the first day 
of his appearing in this House, to make 
these observations, hoping and trusting 
that the noble Lord, when he undertakes 
to make those important reforms in the 
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constitution of the army which are un-|to your Lordships to what extent, or with 
doubtedly necessary, and which should be | what speed, or in what order and preced- 
made without loss of time, will, above all| ence, I can take upon myself to enter upon 
things, respect that main principle of keep- | carrying into effect these reforms. I con- 
ing the army and the patronage of the | cur in what has been said by the noble Earl 
army in the hands of the Crown, and that | with reference to the aid for which I may 
he will not be misled by any popular ery— | look to this House, and, I trust I may add, 
however his colleagues may have been 50 | to the noble Earl opposite (the Earl of 
during the last year—in meeting those| Derby). Nor am I insensible of the great 
difficulties with which he will certainly | talents which the noble Earl would have 
have to cope, and which no man more | brought to the task of administering our 
than myself hopes and trusts he will suc-| military affairs had he succeeded in form- 
cessfully overcome. ing an Administration. In eloquence in 
Lorp PANMURE: My Lords, after the | addressing their Lordships I will at once 
observations of the noble Earl who has just | yield the palm to that noble Earl. Another 
addressed your Lordships, I feel it would noble Earl (the Earl of Ellenborough) has 
be impossible for me to avoid making a few | also the advantage over me in having had 
observations —(and they shall be but aj to deal with great military combinations 
few)—before the Motion for adjournment whilst at the head of affairs in India, and 
is put to the House. I perfectly concur in | for whose ability and experience I enter- 
an observation which has fallen from the | tain due deference. But there is one qua- 
noble Earl opposite (the Earl of Derby), | lification which I trust to bring to the ad- 
to the effect that no man should undertake | ministration of the military affairs of this 
the duties of an office of great responsibility | country, and for which at least I hope to 
under the Crown without endeavouring to} establish a character, and that is in the 
| purity of my motives in all that concerns 


satisfy the public as to the grounds upon 
which he has undertaken that office. I/ the administration of military affairs. I 


admit that, in the present state of the| shall endeavour, if I can do nothing else, 
country, the eyes of the country will be | to give the country at least this confidence 





turned upon the person holding the office I 
have the honour to hold more than perhaps 
upon any other Member of the Government; 
and I confess that I shrank from assuming 


the responsibility attached to my office un- | 


til I was informed that an opinion was en- 
tertained that the experience which I had 
had in the administration of military affairs 
might be conducive to the advantage of the 
Sovereign and the country at the present 
emergency. I am well aware that the eyes 
of the people, not only of this, but of other 
countries, are upon the department which 
I have the honour to represent, and that 


my position is not only conspicuous, but | 
attended with great responsibility—and ne- 


cessarily so, as exercising so great an in- 
fluence over the military affairs of the coun- 
try. But I must be pardoned for saying 
that I look to the Ministry of which I am 
a Member—I look to the Ministers of the 
Crown generally, who will share with me 
the responsibility in those military affairs 
which I have taken upon myself to direct. 
I am quite aware that much is required 
in this department, and that many reforms 
must take place, and that at as early a pe- 
riod as possible; but I must be pardoned 
for saying that I am not prepared to enter 
with the noble Earl into this discussion. 
1 am not prepared at this moment to state 


| —that none shall be employed under my 
Administration whom | do not consider the 
fittest for the employment to which I shall 
recommend him to my Sovereign, or em- 
| ploy upon my own responsibility. And if, 
in carrying on the affairs of that depart- 
ment, I shall at times feel compelled to 
take a course painful to my own feelings, 
but which are yet necessary, in my opinion, 
for the promotion of the public service, I 
trust I may be enabled to perform those 
duties in a manner which will show that, 
when the necessities of my country call for 
it, I can even sacrifice my own feelings in 
the performance of the duty which I think 
incumbent upon me. I shall endeavour to 
do that which 1 think necessary for placing 
the administration of military affairs upon 
the best footing as rapidly as I ean, and I 
trust that too much may not be expected 
of me, as I have so recently succeeded to 
office. I succeeded to office without any an- 
tagonism to my noble Friend who has left 
it, and I do not know that I can bring to 
it more zeal, more industry, or more ho- 
nesty of purpose, than that with which his 
whole political career has been marked. 
I may, perhaps, possess the advantage of 
bringing to it several years of adminis- 
tration of military affairs under a former 
Government; and I may also bring to it 
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the advantage of a circumstance of which | lieved that such an appeal would be re- 
I shall never cease to be proud—that for | sponded by the nation as it ought to be, 
twelve years of life I served in the ranks | and would be the surest and best mode of 
of the regimental service of the army ;| ensuring success to our army now suffering 


and having so served I can give my fullest 
testimony to the high enecomium which the 
noble Earl has bestowed upon the regi- 
mental system of the British Army ; and I 
would take this opportunity of stating, 
that whatever may be the defects of 
our military system in other respects, I 
believe our regimental system to be as 
perfect and as satisfactory as that of any 
army in the world. We may fail in the 
higher branches of our service through the 
want of proper schools, and be deficient in 


what is called the ‘‘staff’’ of the army ; | 
but, so far as the regimental system is | 


concerned, I believe it to be placed upon 
a good foundation, to be carried on in a 
perfect manner, and I know of very little 
which is required to improve the army in 
that direction. Having made these ex- 


planations, and craving that kind consider- | 
. . . . ] 
ation the House is always disposed to give | 


to those anxious to perform their duty to 
their country honestly, faithfully, and to 


the best of their ability, I hope 1 may not | 
be out of place in craving eleswhere, and 


out of doors, that forbearance which is ne- 


cessary to all who undertake a position so | 


| so much. 
Motion agreed to. 


FISHERIES (NORTH AMERICA) BILL. 

Tue Eart or CLARENDON, in moving 
|that their Lorships do go into Committee 
| on this Bill, said, that he would take that 
| Opportunity of answering a question which 
, had been put on a previous occasion. The 

present Bill gave no power to American 
fishermen to erect permanent buildings on 
British soil. It gave them leave to land 
during a certain part of the year to dry 
their nets and cure their fish, but it gave 
them no power to erect permanent build- 
ings. 

House in Committee. Bill reported ; 
‘without Amendment ; and to be read 3* 
on Friday the 16th Instant. 

House adjourned till To-morrow. 
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responsible as that which I have under- | 
taken ; and I can only say that, should I | 
find myself from any circumstances unequal | 
to the due performance of the task which | Order for Second Reading read. 
I have undertaken, I will have the honesty Motion made and Question proposed, 
at once to confess that inequality, and will ‘That the Bill be now read a second 
be prepared at once to surrender to other | time.” 
and better hands that important charge, Mr. HILDYARD said, it was his inten- 
which, by withholding from the hands | tion to move that the Bill be postponed for 
capable of discharging its duties, I might a month. This was not a mere squabble 
act most injuriously to the public service | between railway companies; the question 
and best interest of the country. |involved was one which concerned that 
Tue Kart or RODEN was sure the} House, and before he had finished his 
country would appreciate the motives of observations he should appeal to the House 
the noble Lord who had undertaken the | to say whether it was so or not. It hap- 


AND SOUTH-WESTERN 
RAILWAY BILL. 


LONDON 


arduous duties of so responsible a post at 
so momentous a time, and give credit to 
the noble Lord for patriotism, and a desire 
to serve the public. Every one in Eng- 
land—not only from national pride, but 
from relationship in one way or another 
with our brave soldiers—felt a deep, almost 
a personal, interest in the success of our 
troops ; and he appealed to the noble Earl 
(Ear! Granville) whether the occasion was 
not a fitting one when that country ought, 
by a simultaneous and public act, to sup- 
plicate that Almighty Power in whose 
hands was the fate of nations ? 


Lord Panmure 


He be-. 


pened that the district which, in the West 
of England, had Exeter as its apex, and 
| Salisbury and Dorchester as its base, was 
‘at this moment less supplied with railway 
/accommodation than any other portion of 
‘the kingdom, whether regarding its local 
lor national requirements. But this was 
‘not the fault of Parliament. In the year 
1848 Parliament sanctioned the construc- 
tion of a railway by a local company, 
assisted by the company whose Bill was 
now before the House, and the latter com- 
| pany was authorised to raise a considerable 
sum of money towards carrying the under 
‘ 
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taking out; and a large portion of that 
money had, he believed, been raised, 
though not one farthing had yet been 
employed for effecting the purposes to 
which the sanction of Parliament was then 
given. But what he more particularly de- 
sired to call the special attention of the 
House to was that which happened in the 
year 1853. In that year the Great West- 
ern and Bristol and Exeter Companies 
proposed to construct a line of railway 
running out of the Wilts, Somerset, and 
Weymouth Railway at a place called Maid- 
en Newton, passing through Axminster to 
Exeter, and that Bill was opposed by the 
South-Western Company, whose traffic it 
would have materially prejudiced had it 
passed intoa law. They did not contend 
that there was no necessity for such a 
railway; their plea was that the line pro- 
posed was not, as regarded either local or 
national requirements, the proper line; 
and to prove this position they called before 
the Committee on the Bill the heads of the 
principal military and naval departments 
of the country, who all concurred in stating 
that the line was not a right line, and that 
a better one was capable of being laid 
down. The Committee, in their Report to 
the House, stated that they were reduced 
by this evidence to great perplexity. They 
felt, to use their own terms, the urgent 
want of railway accommodation in the 
district, so far as the local interests were 
concerned, and yet that the evidence which 
had been given by the public authorities 
was such as they could not possibly disre- 
gard. They, therefore, asked the South 
Western Company what guarantee they 
would give them that if the Committee 
threw out the Bill before them, they would 
construct that other line which the company 
contended was the right line to be laid 
down? At that time the chairman of the 
South Western Company was his hon. 
Friend the Member for Berwickshire (Mr. 
F. Scott); and his hon. Friend went before 
the Committee, being authorised so to do 
by 4 unanimous vote of a meeting of the 
shareholders, and distinctly pledged himself 
that if the Bill before the Committee were 
thrown out, the South Western Company 
would next year introduce a Bill and carry 
into effect the line which they asserted was 
the right line. He also wrote a letter by 
the same authority, to the Committee ; 
that letter the Committee made a part of 
their Report, and it was accordingly placed 
upon the records of that House. As soon 
as the South Western Company, however, 
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had by these means got rid uf the other 
Bill, they called their shareholders toge- 
ther, and—he did not say unanimously, 
for, happily, there was some shame re- 
maining among them—but by a majority 
determined not to redeem the pledge they 
had thus solemnly given; and the conse- 
quence was that this important locality had 
been deprived of the accommodation which 
it would unquestionably have obtained but 
for the interposition of the South Western 
Company with these false pretences. Un- 
happily up to this time Parliament had not 
been able to get at them; for it could not 
compel a company to introduce a Bill, even 
though that company had pledged them- 
selves to do so. But generally speaking 
there was a day of retribution for railway 
companies as well as for other people; and 
the day of retribution had at last arrived. 
This same company were at length driven 
to come to Parliament with a Bill for an- 
other object. He begged it to be distinctly 
understood, however, that he had no wish 
to obstruct that measure. On the contrary, 
it was a Bill which would further the very 
object he had in view—namely, the exten- 
sion of the line in the direction in which 
the South Western Company had in 1853 
pledged themselves to carry it. For this 
reason he did not oppose the second read- 
ing, but merely proposed that it should be 
adjourned for a month, because within that 
period the company would assemble toge- 
ther at its annual meeting, when the direc- 
tors would have the opportunity of receiving 
authority from the shareholders to redeem 
their pledge. If, when the company as- 
sembled, they gave their chairman, who 
was a Member of that House, distinct 
authority to say, that if the Bill proceeded, 
a clause should be introduced so worded as 
to compel them to redeem the pledge they 
had given, then no Member of that House 
would support the Bill more readily than 
he (Mr. Hildyard) would do. If, however, 
they declined to do that, it would then be 
for the House to consider what it was most 
becoming that they should do. If it were 
once admitted that railway companies might 
come before Parliament, and influence the 
decisions of its Committees by the most 
solemn engagements, having it, never- 
theless, in reserve to throw over those 
engagements so soon as they had obtained 
the object for which they were given, all he 
could say was that Parliament would be suf- 
fering itself to be treated in a manner that 
was alike unsuitable to its own dignity, and 
contrary to the interests committed to its 
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care. He was happy to say that the Chair- | the Great Western and Bristol and Exeter 
man who, in the name of the company, | Companies was rejected. Parliament, in 
gave the pledge to which he had referred, | his opinion, would coneult its dignity by 


when he found that he was not in a con- 
dition to perform it, instantly, as became 
a man of honour, resigned his place at the 
board. 

Mr. G. BUTT seconded the Amend- 
ment. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 


refusing the present application. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, the question 
before the House was one of very consi- 
derable importance. There were, he be- 
lieved, no doubt about the facts of the 
case:—A railway company induced a 
Committee of that House to throw out a 


word “‘ now,” and at the end of the Ques- | Bill proposed by another railway company 
tion to add the words, “upon this day | (which, if passed, would have supplied the 


month,” 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, as the mover of 
the second reading of the Bill now under | 
consideration, he would beg to state that 
he was not chairman of the South Western 
Company when the transactions referred | 
to took place in 1853. He had no doubt | 
that his predecessor was authorised to give | 
a pledge to the Committee ; but when the 
time came for fulfilling it the shareholders | 
thought they would not be justified, under 


the adverse circumstances which then ex- | 


isted, in adhering to the promise which 
they had given. But he would like to 


know how an error or a wrong committed 


in 1853 was to be rectified in 1855, when | 
the Bill before the House referred to a) 


different matter altogether? Moreover, 
the feeling which prevailed among the 
shareholders in 1853 was five times stronger 
in 1855, and for his own part he despaired 
of effecting any change in favour of the, 
scheme proposed by the hon. and learned 
Member for Whitehaven (Mr. Hildyard). | 
He should not give any promise on the 
subject, because he did not mean to com- 
mit himself; but he thought it hard that a 
railway company should be censured at | 


| public benefit. 


,mised to bring in. 


| wants of the inhabitants of a large district), 
/upon the authority of a general meeting 
{that they would undertake to make this 
line. The Committee considered that the 
line proposed would, from the representa- 
tions of men in high office, be of great 
The Committee, however, 
rejected a Bill which they would have 
adopted, with a view of passing a Bill 
which the South Western Company pro- 
That company after- 
wards repudiated their own acts, for an- 


| other meeting was called which disavowed 


the proceedings of the former meeting, in 
consequence of which the directors at once 
resigned. The company repudiated en- 
gagements, and acted against the com- 
monest principles of honesty. He be- 
lieved the House would give a useful lesson 
to railway companies by refusing to read 
on the present occasion the Bill a second 
time. The adjournment for a month would 
give the present directors of the South 
Western Company time to consider the 
course they ought to pursue. He (Mr. 
Labouchere should vote for the Amend- 
ment ; and, in doing so, he need seareely 


say that he was totally unconnected with 


the companies of both districts. 
Mr. DEEDES said, he would vote for 


one time for constructing new lines and | the Motion of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
branches, and at another for refusing to | man the Member for Whitehaven, on public 
plunge headlong into works of the same | grounds. In the year 1848 he had had the 
description. The present Bill was merely | honour of presiding over a Committee of 
a Bill for the better regulation of the | that House before which this question was 
traffic of the company, and he hoped hon. | brought, and which spent fifty-seven days 
Members would not feel themselves jus-|in endeavouring to ascertain what would 
tified in refusing to read it a second time. | most completely satisfy the wants of the 

Mr. BECKETT said, he thought the! part of the country affected, and the in- 
South Western Company had forfeited all | terests of the public service. The decision 
claim to confidence, not only by failing to of that Committee was that certain things 
undertake the construction of the line for | undertaken to be done by the South West- 
which they had obtained powers in 1848, | ern Railway Company would best attain 
and applying the money subscribed to/ that end, and on that account their plan 
other purposes, but by refusing to redeem | was preferred to that of the Great West- 
the pledge given by the hon. Member for | ern Railway Company. The result, how- 
Berwickshire (Mr. F. Scott), in conse-| ever, of that fifty-seven days’ inquiry was 
quence of which the scheme supported by | that not a single thing was done which the 
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company had undertaken to do; every 
promise had been broken, and the proceed- 
ings of that House had been set at nought. 

Mr. HUTCHINS said, he did not see 
that any good would be done by postponing 
the Bill. He had always spoken in the 
strongest terms of the transaction which 
had been referred to, and he was not now 
about to defend it, but he must remind 
the House that persons standing very high 
in this country had voted in favour of it. 
An ex-Chaneellor and two or three of the 
Judges had sent their proxies in favour of 
the repudiation. This Bill, however, re- 
ferred toan entirely different matter, and 
he certainly thought the House ought not 
to refuse to proceed with it. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he could see very 
considerable advantage to be derived from 
the postponement of the Bill. The breach 
of faith on the part of the company was 
not denied, and that the House should 
now enter into dealings with this company 
without taking notice of such a transaction 
was a thing not to be thought of. The 
hon, and learned Member for Whitehaven 
had given a very excellent reason for post- 
ponement. He wished to afford the offend- 
ing company, which, it appeared, was to 
have a meeting within the month, an op- 
portunity of seeing what the House of 
Commons felt with regard to the gross 
breach of faith which had been committed 
by them—to give them a locus penitentia, 
so that finding they were not to be trust- 
ed again on their bare word, they might 
have the option of inserting in this Bill 
some clause which should bind them by a 
stronger obligation than was usually de- 
manded from men of honour. Certainly, 
if the House allowed this Bill to pass with- 
out taking any notice of the former trans- 
action, they would be opening the door to 
all sorts of trickery, dishonesty, and chi- 
canery, 

Mr. F. SCOTT said, that as he had 
been Chairman of the company at the time 
when the transaction referred to took place, 
he might be expected to have some feel- 
ing in the matter; but he could assure the 
House that he had none other but that 
which he trusted every Gentleman present 
had—that of morality, truth, and propriety. 
Being still a shareholder in the company, 
his bias would naturally be in favour of the 
Bill now before the House, which was a 
very important one, but, as the Motion be- 
fore the House was one for its postpone- 
ment, and not for its rejection, he would 
hot oppose it, thinking that, as the half- 
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yearly meeting of the company was about 
to occur, the proprietary would have an op- 
portunity of deciding whether they valued 
this Bill so much as to make it worth their 
while to put themselves in the position of 
coming into court with clean hands. He 
should not fail to attend the meeting, whe- 
ther he were hooted or cheered, and he 
should tell the shareholders of the light 
in which their conduct was viewed by that 
House. 

Mr. JAMES M‘GREGOR said, he 
would wish to point out that the present 
position of the House with regard to tiiis 
company was to be attributed to its in- 
judicious, ill-considered system of railway 
legislation. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, that as the feeling 
of the House was so strong, lie should not 
oppose the Motion for postponement. 

Amendment and Motion, by leave, with- 
drawn. 


Adjournment, &c. 


THE ARMY IN THE CRIMEA—ADJOURN- 
MENT OF THE HOUSE—QUESTION. 
Mr. RICH said, he wished to ask the 

right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 

Exchequer, whether he was prepared to lay 

on the table a copy of the official document 

on which he founded a statement which was 
most satisfactory to the public—namely, 
that the latest official reports received from 
the Crimea at the time when he addressed 
the House, enabled him to assert that there 
were under arms 28,200 men, independently 
of the naval brigade and the marines, and 
exclusive of all the men in hospital at Ba- 
laklava or elsewhere. If the right hon. 

Gentleman would furnish that statement, 

he would afford great satisfaction both to 

that House and to the country. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, he thought he need hardly 
acquaint the hon. Member that, in making 
that statement, he was acting upon Re- 
turns which were not under his own con- 
trol, but which had been furnished him by 
the military departments, and he would 
rather not give any answer with respect to 
the production of those Returns until the 
Members of the Government more particu- 
larly interested had had time to consider 
the question which plainly involved matters 
of great consequence. The hon. Member 
was, however, entirely mistaken in the ex- 
pression that he had attributed to him, 
and had represented him as having said 
that there were 28,200 men under arms. 
That was not the expression he had used. 
What he had really said was that there 
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were 28,200 men in the discharge of mili- 
tary duties before Sebastopol. He might 
now, perhaps, be permitted to advert to 
what was stated yesterday with respect to 


the order of business in the House. He | 


thought there had then been a general im- 
pression in the House, if he could recall 
its right feeling, that it would not be de- 
sirable to proceed to any important busi- 
ness until his noble Friend the Member for 
Tiverton, who had accepted the oftice of 
First Lord of the Treasury, should have 
had an opportunity of submitting himself 


to his constituents after vacating his seat | 


in that House. If his noble Friend should 
be re-elected, he could not with any cer- 
tainty be expected to make his re-appear- 
ance in the House before the middle of 
next week. He thought, also, that the 
feeling was, that it would be very inconve- 
nient that the House should meet merely 
for the purpose of despatching business of 
form, it being understood that no substan- 
tial business was to be brought before 
them during the time between the present 
time and the period at which they should 
re-assemble for the transaction of import- 
ant business. He had said yesterday that 
there was a probability that, on account 
of the necessity of passing a Ways and 
Means Bill, to anthorise a further issue of 
money for the services of the Navy and 
Ordnance, it might be requisite for the 
House to meet from day to day in a merely 
formal manner; but being anxious to spare 
the House that inconvenience, and also to 
relieve Mr. Speaker, on whose time and 
patience they had to make heavy draughts, 
the Government had looked carefully into 
the matter, and found that they would be 
able to make the necessary provision for 
the services, supposing tbat the House did 
not adjourn for a period more distant than 
next Friday week. What he proposed, 
therefore, was this—to give notice for the 
order of business for to-morrow week as 
follows:—The first subject to be taken 
should be the Navy Estimates; second, 
the Army Estimates; and then there 
should be notice of a Committee on the 
subject of the newspaper stamp. He put 
these three matters on the notice paper al- 
though he did not expect the House to get 
through all of them in one day. He had 
a confident expectation that the right hon. 
Baronet the First Lord of the Admiralty 
would then be in his place to move the 
Navy Estimates. It would be, he hoped, 
not inconvenient for the House to meet to- 
morrow for the purpose of pressing for- 
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ward the money votes they had been 
obliged to submit for the immediate exi- 
gencies of the service ; but as to-morrow 
was a Friday, it had appeared to them that 
it would be more convenient for the House 
to meet at twelve o’clock, as the business 
was purcly of a formal nature. He should, 
therefore, move that Mr. Speaker do take 
the Chair to-morrow at twelve o’clock, and 
| he should on that occasion move the ad- 
| journment of the House until Friday, the 
| 16th of February. 

| Motion agreed to. 





SUPPLY—EXCESS OF NAVAL EXPENDI- 
TURE. 

Order for Committee read. 

House in Committee of Supply. 

Mr. COWPER said, he had to ask for 
a vote not exceeding 1,615,600/. on ae- 
count of the Excess of Naval Expenditure 
for the year ending the 3lst of March, 
1855; and said, that as it had been 
agreed that there should be no discussion 
at present, he would leave sueh explana- 
tions as the House might require to be 
given by his right hon. Friend the First 
Lord of the Admiralty when he moved the 
Navy Estimates on Friday week. The 
total amount of the excess estimate was 
1,938,104/., and the Government now ask- 
ed for 1,615,6002. of that sum. 

House resumed. Resolution to be re- 
ported To-morrow. 


SUPPLY—ORDNANCE ESTIMATES. 

On the bringing up of the Report on the 
Ordnance Estimates, 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, that he had 
been that morning informed by letters re- 
ceived from Plymouth, that a company of 
Sappers and Miners, lately embarked there 
on board the Prineess Alice, had been so 
embarked in a state of mutiny, caused by 
starvation, because the authorities would 
not allow them to eat anything inside the 
victualling-yard, although they were de- 
tained many hours before their embarka- 
tion. He had received a letter from 
gentleman of the highest position in Ply- 
mouth, stating that he had inquired into 
the facts of this ease, and found that the 
men reached Plymouth by an early train, 
and were marched to the victualling-yard 
in order to embark, but that they did not 
do so until a late hour of the day, and 
during the delay which thus occurred they 
had no food until the circumstance became 
known in the town, when, through the 
kindness of Mr. Harris, a respectable 
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tradesman in Stonehouse, they were pro- 
vided with bread and cheese and beer at a 
hotel. Now, the neglect of the Admiralty 
at our seaports reflected great discredit 
upon them. These men, he believed, were 
about to embark for the Crimea to join 
our army there, and they were treated 
with gross neglect, if not with downright 
inhumanity, by the dockyard authorities. 
Only a few days ago we had an account 
of their unfeeling conduct towards sick 
men who landed from the East at Ports- 
mouth, without there being any officer to 
receive them, and the poor creatures, who 
were in pain and could not sit down, re- 
mained exposed in the cold air while their 
baggage—a few miserable rags, no doubt— 
were ransacked by the Custom-house offi- 
cers. Why were not these dockyard offi- 
cers, in the receipt of large salaries from 
the country, there to receive these poor 
men? Only two days afterwards the Queen 
went to Portsmouth, on her way to Os- 
borne. There was no lack of officials in 


attendance on that occasion, but if Her 
Majesty had been aware of their conduct 
towards the poor soldiers and sailors who 
had suffered in Her service, and in whom, 
we all knew, She took a warm interest, he 


believed that She would have driven those 
officers, decorated as they were, from Her 
presence with disgust, and perhaps have 
ordered them to be dismissed from their 
situations. Now, he did not object to this 
Vote, though certainly the greatest waste 
of public money had been caused through 
the most culpable negligence. The coun- 
try ought to know how much money had 
been expended in providing comforts for 
our brave, but neglected army. From the 
Supplementary Ordnance Estimate it would 
be seen that there had been supplied great- 
coats, boots, and shoes for the troops, warm 
and waterproof clothing, and other water- 
proof articles to the value of 649,5001. ; 
in addition to which, under the head of 
stores, there were the items for camp equi- 
page, &c., 234,860/.; huts for troops, 
34,8001. ; stable huts for 5,000 horses, 
19,0411. ; and hospital huts for 2,000 pa- 
tients, 12,969/.; making together a total 
of 971,1701. By the vote of that House 
last Session upwards of 600,000/. were 
also given for the same purpose; thus 
showing that 1,570,000/. altogether had 
been expended in providing comforts for 
our soldiers in the Crimea. The country 
would not grudge the outlay required for 
the benefit of its soldiers; but our army 
was actually perishing for want of food, 
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clothing, and shelter, while these enormous 
sums were wasted by the most disgraceful 
mismanagement. He believed that the main 
fault lay with the men whom the Govern- 
ment had appointed as their instruments, 
and for whose conduct the Government was, 
therefore, equally responsible. The Ord- 
nance department was the worst managed 
department in this country, bad as they 
all were, and he hoped it would be included 
in the new Secretariat of War. The head 
of that department was in command of an 
army 3,000 miles off. Had he been at his 
office in Pall Mall, instead of in the Cri- 
mea, he (Mr. Williams) belicved the lives 
of many thousands of our men, as well as 
the honour and character of the country, 
would have been saved. Our disasters 
were much more to be attributed to the 
want of common sense and common man- 
agement than to any other cause. How 
was it that this country could send the 
necessary stores to an army 3,000 miles 
off, and the general commanding that army 
in chief could not find the means of trans- 
porting them over the six miles lying be- 
tween the sea and the eamp? Had he 
taken the advice of any sergeant of the 
line, instead of consulting only some aris- 
tocratic officers, all these misfortunes would 
have been avoided, for the commonest ser- 
geant of the line could have told him how. 
Lord Raglan apparently did nothing. He 
only wrote to the Admiralty in despair. 
Had he written to our Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople 2,000 labourers migit have 
been immediately sent him, who would 
have constructed a road in forty-eight 
hours. The manner in which our brave 
army had been left without raiment, food, 
or shelter, had disgraced the nation, and 
lowered it in the eyes of the civilised 
world. He hoped the new Government 
would act with energy and courage suffi- 
cient to remedy and remove these evils. 
He hoped the House also would support 
them. If they would only relieve our 
troops efiectually, they would earn the 
thanks of the nation. Ie wished to know 
also from the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether this was money that had been 
expended or that was to be expended ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER replied, that it was a vote for 
money to be expended. 

Resolution agreed to. 


EDUCATION BILL. 
Lorv JOHN RUSSELL: Sir, I rise 
to move for leave to bring in a Bill on the 
2Y 
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subject of education. I do not wish to 
enter into any explanation of the Bill, or 
any statement with reference to its pro- 
visions. It is of importance, however, 
that the Bill should be brought before the 
House, in order that it should be printed, 
and then that people in the country may 
see the objects it proposes to attain. I 
shall therefore only move that the Bill be 
now brought in. 

Leave given. Bil! ordered to be brought 
in by Lord J. Russell and Mr. Hastings 
Russell. 

Bill read 1°. 


THE ARMY IN THE CRIMEA. 


On the Motion for the adjournment of 
the House, 

Cotone. SIBTHORP said, he deeply 
regretted that in the present state of pub- 
lie affairs any Motion should be proposed 
to the House such as the Motion of which 
the right hon. Gentieman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had given notice — 
namely, that the House should adjourn till 
Friday, the 16th instant. He was very 
well aware that those Gentlemen opposite 
felt very uncomfortable in their seats, and 
wished for time for re-election, and repent- 
ance he hoped. He did not think this 
country would submit to such an indis- 
ercet postponement under the existing cir- 
cumstances in which they were placed. 
He thought they ought all to offer their 
thanks to the hon. and learned Member 
for Sheffield (Mr. Roebuck) for the in- 
quiry he had promised to bring forward, 
and of the result of which there could be 
no doubt whatever. He wished the Go- 
vernment had a little more consideration 
for the brave soldiers and sailors composing 
our army than they appeared to have. 
He had last night, to his deep regret, seen 
upon the Treasury bench smiles that he 
thought most unbecoming, unfeeling, and 
indecent; and had not the House been in 
the state in which it was, he should have 
risen in his place and directed its attention 
to the subject. Now, when every hour 
was of importance, all the House had to 
look to was a shabby Ministry in a state 
of disgrace, who, he regretted to say, had 
not been finally excluded from office. He 
had, he hoped, the feelings of a soldier ; 
and with such feelings he begged to ask 
in what state our army now was? Do let 
them know what was to be done—do let 
them be up and stirring; this sort of dis- 
graceful apathy had already lasted far too 
long, and ought to be put a stop to. They 
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were getting nothing done, and this Mo- 
tion for adjournment was only a shuffling 
pretext to shelter a Ministry who had been 
guilty of ignorance, who did not know 
where they were, nor what they should do ; 
but he trusted the time was not far distant 
when the House would send them off, never 
to return. 

Mr. G. BUTT said, he wished to call 
the attention of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to a 
statement made by him yesterday, and 
which had had the effect of considerably 
cheering the people out of doors. The 
right hon. Gentleman was reported to have 
said that at the time to which he referred, 
the effective force before Sebastopol, in- 
cluding, of course, as was understood, the 
naval force serving on shore, amounted in 
round numbers to 30,000 men. This state- 
ment had also been repeated by the right 
hon. Baronet the President of the Board of 
Works. Now, that statement had created 
considerable surprise in the mirds of many 
who had friends in the Crimea, with whom 
they correspond. His attention had been 
drawn to it from the fact of having seen let- 
ters addressed to other gentlemen, and one 
received by himself, which did not agrec 
with such a statement. The letter he had 
received came from a gentleman high in 
rank, capable of forming an opinion, and 
one whose statement might be relied on, 
and agreed with that read from day to day 
in the Times—namely, that the effective 
British foree before Sebastopol did not, 
unfortunately, amount to more than 12,000 
men. There was no party feeling in this 
question, and the right hon. Gentleman 
might take his (Mr. Butt’s) word for it, 
that in calling attention to this he was 
influenced by no other feeling than that of 
the deep anxiety which he felt in common 
with the whole country for the remainder 
of that army which had achieved so much, 
and which, if possible, had suffered so 
much mere. When the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had stated that the effective foree 
of the army was 30,000 men, it was ex- 
pected that such statement was based on 
returns which were made from time to 
time to the Horse Guards from the army, 
and his object in rising was to beg that 
the right hon. Gentleman would give to 
them the information which would assure 
them of the contrary of that which he 
must know was daily stated in the papers, 
and in the letters of those who wrote from 
the army. He trusted that the right hon. 
Gentleman would be able to satisfy the 
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country that his statement was one on 
which they could rely, for if they found 
that they could do so, it would give great 
relief to the country. When they read 
from time to time in one of the most in- 
fluential papers of the day—the Times— 
that the remainder of the army was wast- 
ing away, and that—he would not use the 
strong expressions employed in that paper, 
but they amounted to this —that some 
frightful catastrophe was at hand —this 
was a state of things in which they could 
not count on the existence of 30,000 men; 
and he wished that they could with confi- 
dence count on the number mentioned in 
the letter he had received, which gave 
from 12,000 to 13,000 men for the effec- 
tive foree—he wished they could reekon on 
this, but, excepting the statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman, not one could he 
find which did not point almost to the 
annihilation of the army. The Committee 
of Inquiry would show who were to blame 
for the state to which our army had been 
reduced, but the country felt that the sol- 
diers had been sacrificed to neglect and 
incompetence, which had, besides the suf- 
ferings occasioned, endangered the very 
security of the country. He trusted, there- 
fore, that the right hon. Gentleman would, 
if possible to-morrow, furnish the House 
with a statement from returns on which 
they could rely, that at the time to which 
he referred the effective force of the army 
amounted to 28,000 men. 

Mr. STUART WORTLEY said, he 
did not know whether the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was about to give any promise for 
a future day, but for his part he did most 
earnestly deprecate the repetition of state- 
ments of this kind on the benches of that 
House. Those statements were not only 
read and heard in that House and in the 
country, but they were read and heard 
elsewhere also. Hon. Gentlemen ought 
therefore to feel the very deep responsibi- 
lity that was laid upon them as Members 
of that House. For his part he could not 
understand that patriotism which indulged 
itself in repeating what he believed to be 
exaggerated statements of the weakness of 
our forces before Sebastopol. ,He could 
not understand what good it was to serve. 
Was it supposed by any man that what the 
noble Lord the Member for the City of 
London described as the ‘horrible and 
heart-rending ”’ sufferings of the army were 
subjects upon which any Government could 
be indifferent, or that the existing wants 
of the army were not ever present to the 
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mind of the Government ? Was it not the 
fact that the House had insisted upon a 
substitution of the men engaged in the 
supervision of the War Department, for the 
very purpose of endeavouring to effect an 
alteration in the existing state of things ; 
and was there any advantage, or any na- 
tional object, tu be gained by repeating, 
day after day, those melancholy statements 
—statements which, he again said, he 
believed to be grossly exaggerated? He 
believed there were few of them who had 
not friends and relatives in the Crimea. 
He himself had blood relations there, shed- 
ding their blood and doing their best in the 
service of their country. They all received 
private letters from their friends there. 
He knew that those letters spoke with 
feeling and pity of the sufferings of the 
soldiers, but he had still to learn that any 
officer had yet written from that camp in 
terms of despondeney. Everything he had 
seen and heard confirmed his belief that 
the officers’ letters from the camp, while 
they lamented the hardships our brave 
soldiers so heroically underwent, contained 
expressions of the utmost confidence in the 
result of the enterprise. A comparison 
had been drawn between the state of our 
army and that of the French army. He 
asked, was it fair to draw any such com- 
parison ? It was not for him to state what 
was the exact position of the French army; 
they heard very little about that army, 
because it was very little spoken of; but 
he was certain that the condition of that 
army would be much worse than it was if 
there were in France opportunities of 
making statements like some that were 
made in that House. But was this all ? 
If these statements did not serve this 
country, whom did they serve? In making 
statements so well calculated to discourage 
their own soldiers—if it were possible to 
discourage them—they did everything it 
was possible to do to give spirit and 
encouragement to the enemy. He would 
venture to say that if another attack should 
be made upon our position, and another 
battle of Inkerman should be fought, those 
who made such statements would have in- 
curred a fearful responsibility. He be- 
lieved that the Russian army had suffered 
quite as much as it had been represented 
to have done, for on no other supposition 
could he account for its inaction. If hon. 
Gentlemen desired the present statey of 
things to be remedied, let them have a 
strong Government—let them sanction the 
selection of the Crown, if, as he believed 
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in the Crimea. 


was the case, a strong Government could | man the Chancellor of the Exchequer gave 
be formed ; but let them not, night after | some explanation on the subject ; for there 


night, make statements of facts which, in 
his belief, were greatly exaggerated, and 
would assuredly incite the enemy to attack 
the army. He had very lately seen state- 
ments in the French newspapers which 
were well known to be inspired by high 
authorities in that country, expressing 
their astonishment and shame at the tone 
assumed by certain Members of the House 
of Commons. They pointed out the preg- 
nant fact that since the year 1815 this 
country had asserted that it was a non- 
military Power, and had tried to forget the 
art of war, resting upon the laurels which 
it had already won ; they pointed out, also, 
that since 1815 France had been anxious to 
retrieve the position of her army by every 
means in her power ; that for twenty years 
they had had campaigns in Algeria, as the 
best school for their army, and that the 
English army was at that moment reaping 
the fruits of the experience which they 


(the French) had acquired under the walls | 


of Constantina. 

Mr. H. BAILLIE said, the right hon. 
~ and learned Gentleman opposite had thought 
it right to volunteer a lecture to an hon. 
Member on his (Mr. Baillie’s) side of the 
House. Yet the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s lecture ought rather to have 
been directed to the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, as it was 
in consequence of a voluntary statement 
made by that right hon. Gentleman that 
all this questioning arose. He could very 
well understand the inconvenience of a 
Minister making statements and giving 
information on such subjects—he could 
very well understand the right hon. Gen- 


tleman saying, when questioned, that he | 


ought not to answer the question, as it 
would be inconvenient to the public ser- 
vice; but the right hon. Gentleman had 
done no such thing. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had in his speech made a voluntary 
statement the other night, and another 
voluntary statement had been made by 
another Minister—the right hon. Baronet 
the First Commissioner of Works last 
night. But when those voluntary state- 
ments turned out to be quite different to 
the private accounts—for he himself had 
read a statement describing matters to be 
far worse than those represented by the 
Mipisters—then he thought hon. Members 
hat right to ask on what grounds those 
statements had been made ; and he thought 


it would be well if the right hon. Gentle- 


Mr. S. Wortley 


could be no doubt that the right hon. Gen- 


/tleman had included in his return, not 
‘only the effective British troops before 


| Sebastopol, but the Turks under the com- 
'mand of Lord Raglan, and the sick and 
| wounded. [The Cuancettor of the Ex- 
| CHEQUER: No, no!] There appeared to 
| him, however, to be no other way to ac- 
‘count for the statements made to the 
House. He knew that accounts had been 
| received at the Horse Guards, and he be- 
'lieved that the latest return sent to this 

country did not give more than 10,365 as 

the number of effective British bayonets 
| before Sebastopol. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: I do not 
wonder, Sir, that my right hon. and 
learned Friend (Mr. S. Wortley) wishes 
to deprecate a discussion of this kind, but 
at the same time there is one statement 
which has been so commonly put forth, 
| that I am not surprised that hon. Gentle- 
men opposite ask for some explanation, 
and that they are surprised that there 
should be a discrepancy between what is 
ordinarily circulated as the state of the 
army and the official account which they 
hear from the Ministers of the Crown. 
|The statement usually put forward fixes 
the number of men before Sebastopol at 
about 12,000 or 14,000, and it is generally 
understood that 54,000 have been sent out. 
It is then asked, how is it possible that, 
having sent out 54,000, you have now 
only 12,000 remaining, and how comes it 
that so enormous a number as 40,000 or 
42,000 men have been lost to the army. 
Now the House ought to be informed that 
this is not a fair comparison. If you take 
54,000 on the one side as the number sent 
out, you ought not to take 12,000 as the 
number remaining in the Crimea. The 
54,000 men sent out includes all the ca- 
valry and all the artillery; it includes 
every commissioned and every non-com- 
missioned officer; it includes every man 
present under arms, every one employed 
as an orderly, upon hospital duty, or 
in any way whatever. Hence, when 
you have, taken away all the artillery 
and all the cavalry, all officers whether 


commissioned or non-commissioned, and all 
men employed in various other duties not 
strictly military, you will then get at a fair 
number with which to compare the amount 
of men now spoken of as actually under 


arms in the Crimea. If you add all these 
men—all those officers, commissioned and 
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non-commissioned, you will find that, in- 
stead of 14,000 or 12,000 men, you have 
a force of some 28,000 or 30,000 men, 
and adding 14,000 for sick and wounded, 
the number of 44,000 will be accounted 
for. I admit that the mistake is a very 
reasonable one for hon. Gentlemen to make, 
but it is a mistake which I think ought to 
be corrected; and I cannot but think that 
it will.be a comfort to the House and the 
country to know the real truth. Of course 
the state of our troops has been lament- 
able, and I should be the last persori in 
this House to say that hon. Members should 
not feel deeply upon the subject. At the 
same time I think it right to state that 
only yesterday I happened to meet a gen- 
tleman, a civilian, who had just returned 
from the Crimea, and that I took the op- 
portunity of inquiring into the actual state 
of the army before Sebastopol, and whe- 
ther it was the fact that the men were so 
emaciated and failing in strength as has 
been represented. He told me that a great 
many men had died, and that a great many 
were still sick, but with regard to a great 
portion of the troops who were of stronger 
constitutions, he said that they appeared 
to be in possession of all their strength, and 
ready to perform any duty which might be 
required of them. The House will per- 
mit me also to call attention to the fact 
that ours is not the only army before 
Sebastopol. There is the considerable 
force of our allies before that place, so 
that in fact not less a number than 80,000 
men are there collected. I cannot but 
take this opportunity to say that I have 
seen, with some disgust, the attacks which 
have been made on the gallant commander 
of the British part of that force. I am 
sure Lord Raglan is not only an expe- 
rienced soldier, but that he is as feeling 
and attentive to the sufferings of those 
under his command as any man who ever 
wore the British uniform. I hope, I 
believe, that he will rise above the attacks 
which have been made upon him by a 
ribald press, and that he will long continue 
to enjoy the respect of his country. I 
must also take this occasion to say a word 
upon the present position of the Executive. 
My right hon. and learned Friend the} 
Recorder of London has very properly 
placed before the House that we now have 
a First Lord of the Treasury who has | 
great experience upon all these subjects, | 
whose vigour and ability are undoubted, | 
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timents most patriotic, and ‘by the manner 
in which he has discharged the duties of 
the important offices with which, at various 
times, he has been intrusted. I am also 
glad to hear that another noble Friend 
of mine (Lord Panmure) has accepted the 
office of Minister of War. My noble 
Friend was for a long time Secretary at 
War in this House; he is a perfect master 
of the principles which regulate our army, 
and he will, I doubt not, turn his imme- 
diate attention to any improvement which 
ean be suggested. He will not, I believe, 
be induced to adopt, under the name of 
improvement, innovations which might be 
destructive to the very existence of the 
army; but he will adopt, I am sure, every 
plan which the science of the present day, 
and the skill which enterprising men have 
brought to bear upon every kind of arms 
placed within his reach, for the purpose 
of raising the condition of our soldiers. I 
believe that my noble Friend the present 
Secretary of State for the War Department 
will be ready to place that army, which 
has suffered so much, not from want of 
discipline, or of military organisation, but 
from the failure of the civil departments, 
in a position to sustain the reputation of 
the British soldier. I have heard sugges- 
tions made that the whole military organi- 
sation of this country is defective. I do not 
pretend to speak as to the details of that 
organisation, but this I know perfectly well, 
that when the Duke of York fitted out regi- 
ments for service which the Duke of Wel- 
lington commanded, there was then no want 
of organisation—there was then no want 
of a force ready to sustain at any moment 
the reputation of this country. Nor can 
I think tat there is so much of faultiness 
as it is now the fashion to impute to our 
system. I have no doubt that, in the 
years of peace which we have passed 
through, many parts of our system may 
have got out of use. It may be that in 
the first year of a war you cannot be able 
to furnish all those means of transport 
and all those civil services by which an 
army is supplied—the want of which has 
occasioned those grievous misfortunes which 





the country now deplores; but I really 
think that the services and establishments 
which are required to be regulated by my 
noble Friend will be adequately supplied, 
and no doubt the House will vote the 
means requisite for the restoration of those 
services and establishments to a state of 


and who has always satisfied Parliament | complete efficiency. I will add, before 


and the country by the declaration of sen- | 


I resume my seat, that I have every con- 
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fidence in the Ministry named by Her| 
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tended to animadvert upon the question 


Majesty, and I am sure that a majority of which had been put by the hon. Gentle- 


this House will give it their cordial sup- | 
port—but, of evurse, retaining the power | 
of interfering at any time if they find the | 


interests of the country neglected or dis- 
regarded. The House, I am sure, will 
give the new Ministry an opportunity of 
carrying into effect, by means of the exe- 
cutive, all the measures which may be 
required, without any undue interference on 
its part which might be prejudicial to the 
best interests of the country. 

Mr. RICH begged to assure the House 
that in asking the question in the early 
part of the evening which had been so 
frequently alluded to in the course of this 
conversation, he had not had the slightest 
intention to impugn the statement that 
had been made by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
His only object in asking that question 
was to afford to the right hon. Gentleman 
an opportunity of stating the facts as they 
really were. There was undoubtedly a 
very great discrepancy between the two 
calculations — that which described the 
forces in the Crimea as amounting to some 


12,000 or 14,000 men, and that which 


estimated them as amounting to as large 
a number as 28,000; nor, to speak the 
truth, could he altogether understand how 
the discrepancies could be reconciled even 
by such explanations as the noble Lord the 
Member for the City of London had just 


submitted. However, that was a matter 
for the House to determine. It was greatly 
to be desired that there should be laid 
upon the table of the House such official 
returns as would enable the country to un- 
derstand how the case really stobd. There 
was no use in concealing the facts. No 
good purpose could possibly be served by 
concealment; on the contrary, he believed 
that a true statement of the facts as they 
really were would best conduce to our in- 
terests. He believed that it was desirable 
that the truth should be known to Eng- 
land, to France, and even to Russia. He 
was not one of those who had any misgiv- 
ing as to the ultimate success of the cam- 
paign. He did not believe that there was 
any reason for despondency as to the even- 
tual result, but he thought it of the high- 
est importance that there should be such 
an official statement of our position as 
would enable the country to comprehend 
the true state of our case. 

Mr. STUART WORTLEY said, he 
must beg to explain that he had not in- 


Lord J. Russell 





man, but he confessed that the language 
with which it had been accompanied by 
the hon. and learned Member for Wey- 
mouth had excited him to make a few 
observations. 

Mr. G. BUTT said, he had put no 
question, but had merely pointed out to 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer that he should give an 
explanation of the fact he had stated. 

Mr. VERNON HARCOURT said, that 
one of his nearest and dearest relations 
was with the army before Sebastopol, and 
therefore he felt a deep interest in what 
was taking place there. He thought he 
should be neglecting his duty if he did 
not state that the private letters he had 
received were of a very different com- 
plexion from those to which the hon, and 
learned Member for Weymouth had al- 
luded. He admitted that his letters con- 
tained many statements of hardships, of 
pain, and of suffering, of occasional bad 
weather, although not nearly so bad as 
had often been described, but their lan- 
guage throughout was that not only of 
hope, but of confident expectation. There 
was no desponding. Many of the state- 
ments they saw were certainly not borne 
out by many of the letters they received. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER said, after what had been stated 
so well by his noble Friend (Lord John 
Russell) with respect to the explanation of 
the apparent discrepancy between the 
statement he had made and the account 
contained in the public journals, he should 
have felt that it was almost unnecessary 
for him to address a single word to the 
House, if it had not been for the impu- 
tation which had been thrown out by the 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. H. Baillie). 
His noble Friend had pointed out the dif- 
ference in the mode of estimating the 
forces of an army, which would really ac- 
eount for nearly the whole of the apparent 
discrepancy between those statements. Not 
only in the statement referred to were the 
officers excluded, and all the forces except 
the infantry excluded, but a considerable 
portion of the rank and file themselves 
were excluded, because, in every army, & 
large portion of the rank and file were 
perpetually employed from day to day in 
duties, not military duties, which portion 
was not included in that statement. But 
he desired more particularly to contradict 
the observation of the hon. Member for 
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Inverness-shire, who said that in the num- 
ber of 28,000 men, who, according to the 
statement he had made, were discharging 
military duty before Sebastopol, were in- 
cluded a foree of Turks, and the wounded 
and sick. Now there was not a single sick 
man, @ single wounded man, a single Turk, 
or any other person except members of 
the British army included in the numbers 
he had stated to the House when He said 
that there were 28,200 men engaged in 
the discharge of military duty before Se- 
bastopol. This was strictly true; of 
course he meant it was strictly true at the 
time when he had made the statement; 
but ten days had since elapsed, and of the 
changes which had occurred in that time, 
although he had no reason to believe they 
were great, he could not speak without 
more correct and recent information. He 
must confess that he could not wonder that 
statements of this kind should be made in 
the House, nor could he venture to com- 
plain of them. The tide of feeling ran so 


strong when those who were possessed of 
all our sympathies were in a situation of 
so much hardship, privation, and suffering, 
that we should be either more or less than 
men if the anxieties that were so intensely 


felt did not find for themselves some, even 
although it were rather an irregular, chan- 
nel of expression. He therefore did not 
presume to read any lecture, or to make 
any complaint to any one. Ail he did say 
was this—he would beseech and entreat 
hon. Members to place upon their feelings 
as much restraint as they possibly could. 
It was hardly necessary to say that he 
entirely acquitted the hon, and learned 
Member for Weymouth (Mr. G. Butt) of 
being actuated by any spirit of party in 
the remarks he had made. No man in 
that House would be guilty of such a 
thing; but when the hon, and learned 
Gentleman said it appeared from private 
accounts that a great disaster was at 
hand—[Mr. G. Burr: I said, I had read 
the statement in the newspapers of to- 
day.] Those statements were, of course, 
founded upon private accounts. He would 
entreat the hon. and learned Gentleman to 
bear in mind that, although he might have 
made the statement in that House not as 
his own opinion, it would yet go forth to 
the world as his own opinion. Nor was 
this all, for that which was spoken in the 
House of Commons, when it went forth to 
the world, was carelessly and loosely ex- 
amined by promiscuous readers of imper- 
fect reports, and was supposed, in some 
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vague and indefinite sense, to carry with it 
the authority of the House of Commons. 
On that account, reports of this kind, if 
taken up and promulgated by Members of 
the House, really became productive of 
great practical mischief; and without pre- 
suming to complain of hon. Members, he 
would venture to ask of all of them to use 
the utmost caution, and to place as much 
restraint on themselves as their natural in- 
terest in the fate of the army would allow, 
before they gave what may be considered 
as currency and authority to such state- 
ments. It was a perfectly rational course 
to put questions and to ask the Govern- 
ment for information, and it was a more 
useful and a less dangerous method than 
to deal in intelligence of this more or less 
questionable description, and to give it an 
authority which it did not otherwise pos- 
sess. 

Mr. DUNDAS said, he had but lately 
returned from the Crimea, and he could 
state from personal observation that there 
was no feeling of despondency amongst 
the soldiers of the British army. Ina 
note which he had received in December 
from an aide-de-camp in the Second Divi- 
sion, it was stated that out of four batta- 
lions there were only 1,200 rank and file, 
fit for duty, the nominal amount on paper 
being 2,714. These 2,714 were in exist- 
ence, but were not at that time available 
for the trenches or for action, many of 
them having been sent to Scutari, and 
others having come home. But notwith- 
standing this, he did not take quite so de- 
sponding a view as some hon. Gentlemen 
were disposed to do, although he admitted 
that matters were very bad. When he 
was in the Crimea he saw that the men 
suffered very much from exposure, from 
cold, and from want of proper clothing ; 
but he had left in the latter part of Decem- 
ber, and since then large supplies of cloth- 
ing had arrived at the camp. One of the 
greatest difficulties with which the men 
had to contend was the want of fuel, with- 
out which they could not cook their provi- 
sions ; and when he was at Malta he had 
observed with great pleasure that a public 
company—he believed Price’s Patent Can- 
dle Company—had devised a scheme and 
submitted it to the Secretary at War, by 
which six pounds of composition would be suf- 
ficient to keep a tent warm. The men for 
want of fuel, had frequently been obliged to 
eat their rations raw ; and a man who had 
nothing to eat but a slice or two of raw pork 
could not be expected to do any work. He 
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had no doubt of the ultimate success of the | Select Committee was appointed for the 
expedition ; for when two such countries | purpose of investigating the whole subject 
as France and England combined to carry | of the operation of the present law of 
out a great work, nothing on earth would | removal of Irish paupers from England 
stop them ; but it would be attended with; and Scotland. In consequence of the 
a great loss of life. For the last forty | lateness of the period at which that Com- 
years but little thought had been concen- | mittee was appointed, the number of the 
trated upon those contrivances in the art | points raised before the Committee, and 
of war which in the other arts had been | the very conflicting nature of the evidence 
brought to such a pitch of perfection, and | given “before it, the Committee resolved 
he had been told by an officer of artillery | unanimously, at the close of the Session, 
that many lives had been lost in the bat-| simply to report the evidence they had 
teries by the bursting of our own cannon. | taken, and to accompany it by a recom- 
But the taient of the mechanic would now | mendation to the House to resume the 
be brought into play, and the energy which | inquiry as early as possible in the present 








England would put forth would no doubt 
ultimately bring success. He might per- 
haps at a future time have an opportu- | 
nity of telling a plain unvarnished tale of | 
what he had witnessed, and any informa- 
tion in his possession he should at any 
time be most happy to communicate to 
those to whom it might be useful. 

Mr. JAMES MACGREGOR said that 
every vote which the Government had pro- | 
posed for the carrying on of the war had 
passed unquestioned. 

Motion agreed to. 

The House adjourned at half after Six | 


o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, February 9, 1855. 


Their Lordships met, and having trans- 
acted the business on the Paper, 
House adjourned to Monday next. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, February 9, 1855. 
Minures.] New Writ.—For Windsor, v. Lord 


Charles Wellesley, Steward of Hempholme. 
Pusuic Birt.—1° Schools (Scotland). 


DEPORTATION OF IRISH PAUPERS— 
QUESTION. 

Coronet DUNNE: Sir, seeing the right | 
hon. Gentleman the President of the Poor! 
Law Board in his place, I beg to ask whe- 
ther it is the intention of the Government 
to introduce a Bill to put a stop to the 
revolting cruelties practised in the deporta- 
tion of paupers long resident in England to 
Ireland ? 

Mr. BAINES: Sir, with reference to 
the question put by the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman, I beg to remind him that, 
towards the latter part of last Session, a 


Mr. Dundas 








Session. I beg to state, therefore, to the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman, that it is my 
intention, within a fortnight from this 
time, to move the reappointment of that 
Committee, so that they may proceed to 
complete their inquiry as soon as possible. 
The hon. and gallant Gentleman will see, 
however, that until that inquiry has been 
completed it would be quite impossible for 
the Government to pledge itself to any 
particular measure relating to the removal 
of paupers. 

CotoneL DUNNE: I beg to give notice 
that if the Government do not act imme- 
diately, and without waiting for an inquiry, 
I will myself bring in a Bill to effect the 
object in view. 


SIR CHARLES NAPIER AND THE ADMI- 
RALTY—QUESTION. 

Mr. CRAUFURD said, he regretted 
the necessity under which he felt himself 
placed in putting a question to the Senior 
Naval Lord of the Admiralty, whom he 
then saw present. The question was one 
cf extreme importance, and related to the 
statements which had recently been made 
at a public dinner by the late Commander 
in Chief of the Baltic fleet. He wished, 
therefore, to inquire whether it was true 
that the Board of Admiralty had censured 
or dismissed Sir Charles Napier? what 
instructions were given to that gallant ad- 
miral respecting the performance of his 
duties in the Baltic? and whether such 
instructions had fettered him in any way In 
carrying out his operations there ? 

Apmirat BERKELEY: Sir, no one can 
regret more than I myself do the necessity 
the hon. and learned Gentleman feels in 
putting this question. No one can regret 
more than I myself do that my old and 
gallant Friend, Sir Charles Napier, should 
have been so highly indisereet as to have 
made the speech which he has been report- 
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ed to have made at the late dinner at the 
Mansion House. Having expressed these 
regrets, it is my duty to inform the House, 
in reply to the question of the hon. and 
learned Member for Ayr, that Sir Charles 
Napier has not been censured by the Ad- 
miralty ; that Sir Charles Napier has not 
been dismissed from his command; that 
Sir Charles Napier was not goaded into 
improperly attacking any one fortification 
in the Baltic; that Sir Charles Napier 
was not restricted in any way from attack- 
ing those fortresses, if he had so thought 
proper; and that Sir Charles Napier was 
informed by the Admiralty that the country 
expected everything that such a fleet could 
perform to be carried out and executed 
against the enemy. I regret extremely 
that Sir Charles Napier is setting so bad 
an example to those officers whom he would 
command. I regret extremely that it is 
my duty to state, as the Senior Naval 
Officer of the Admiralty, how highly we 
must disapprove of such conduct in any 
officer in Her Majesty’s service. While 
Sir Charles Napier is complaining of the 
want of confidence in the Board of Admi- 
ralty, Sir Charles Napier should reflect 
whether, by such conduct—whether, by 
the conduct he is pursuing towards his 
superiors—he is showing an example which 
is fitting for those who are under him to 
follow—whether he is able, by such con- 
duct, to secure the confidence of those offi- 
cers who are under him, if such confidence 
they have in him; and whether such con- 
duct is becoming in an officer who assumes 
to command a fleet in conjunction with our 
allies the French. 


Supplemental Civil 


CLOTHING FOR THE ARMY— 
QUESTION. 

On the bringing up of the Report of the 
Committee of Supply, 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he put a 
question to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Exchequer yesterday which he was afraid 
the right hon. Gentleman misunderstood. 
He asked him whether the sum which the 
House had just voted for warm clothing 
and other comforts for the army in the 
Crimea had already been expended, and 
whether the money was required for the 
payment of articles already furnished to 
the troops. He understood the right hon. 
Gentleman to state, in reply, that the 
amount just voted was for the purpose of 
supplying the army with the articles men- 
tioned; but in that he must surely have 
misapprehended the statement of the right 
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hon. Gentleman, because the troops would 
not require winter clothing to the amount 
of 1,000,0007. in the summer, which was 
so near at hand, and it could hardly be 
said that the articles were wanted for the 
next winter. He therefore begged to ask 
the same question again, with the view of 
clearly understanding whether he was mis- 
taken or not. 

Tne CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, he was very sorry there was 
any misunderstanding between the hon. 
Gentleman and himself respecting the 
question he had put yesterday. What he 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer) intend- 
ed to state was, that all the payments that 
had been made by the Ordnance Depart- 
ment up to the present moment had been 
made out of grants which had already 
received the sanction of Parliament. That, 
he believed, was strictly and literally true. 
He now understood the hon. Gentleman to 
ask him whether any obligations had been 
contracted by the Ordnance Department, 
to the fulfilment of which the vote granted 
yesterday would be applicable. He had no 
doubt that the necessities of the service 
had compelled the Ordnance Department, 
upon their own responsibility, subject to 
the sanction of the Treasury, to contract 
obligations to which the Vote of yesterday 
would be applicable. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, the explana- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman was per- 
fectly satisfactory. 

Resolution agreed to. 


Services Estimate. 


SUPPLEMENTAL CIVIL SERVICES 
ESTIMATE, 

Order for Committee read. 

Mr. WILSON said, he intended to have 
proposed that the House should go into 
Committee of Supply to-day on a Supple- 
mental Estimate for the Civil Services. 
The Estimate was laid on the table yester- 
day at an early hour, and it ought to have 
been printed and in the hands of hon. 
Members within a short time afterwards ; 
but he was sorry to say that, in conse- 
quence of some mistake on the part of the 
printer, it had not yet come down to the 
House. He was not disposed, unless the 
House should wish it, to proceed with the 
Votes in the absence of the printed docu- 
ments; but he might just state what the 
different items were. The first was a sum 
of 120,4007., 70,0007. for an excess of 
stationery supplied to the army in the 
East; the second was a sum of 56,0001. 
for the printing of patents, which, how- 
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ever, was not an expense to the country, | Supply, but he could not help noticing 
the money being paid into the Consolidated | that when hon. Members on his side of 
Fund in the shape of stamps; and the) the House called attention to matters of 
third was a sum of 8,000I. for the extra-| urgency connected with the state of the 
ordinary expenses of Ambassadors at Fo- | army in the Crimea they were immediately 
reign Courts, incurred in consequence of | met by objections grounded on the forms 





the large number of messengers employed 
during the last six months. 

Sr HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, 
that, unless there was an absolute neces- 
sity for going into Committee of Supply 
to-day, he hoped the House would defer 
it till after the adjournmeat. It appeared 


to him that 120,000/. was a very large | 


sum for an excess of stationery. Besides, 
only one stage could be taken to-day, and 
he did not think any inconvenience cou!'d 
result from delay. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER said, his hon. Friend the Secretary 
of the Treasury had put himself at the dis- 
posal of the House with reference to this 
matter. The casual error of the printer, 
of course, gave any hon. Gentleman a 
right to object to going into Committee of 
Supply at that time, and he should not 
think of forcing such a measure by the 
vote of a majority. It was true that only 


a single stage could be taken that day, 


but it was material that that preliminary 
stage should be taken. The hon. Baronet 
(Sir H. Willoughby) would remember that 
two days ago a Vote was taken for the 
Ordnance Department. Upon that Vote, 
and the Vote taken yesterday for the 
Navy, a Ways and Means Bill would be 
founded. New, the great object in taking 
the proposed Vote for the Civil S: 
that day was, that it would enable his... 
Friend the Secretary of the Treasury to 
include the whole three Votes in the same 
Ways and Means Bill; and he might re- 
mind the hon. Baronet that he would have, 
in Committee on the Ways and Means Bill, 
precisely the same opportunity of discuss- 
ing the details of the Votes as he would 
have in Committee of Supply. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he thought 
that to propose going into Committee of 
Supply now was a deviation from the ordi- 
nary practice of the House; but in the 
present state of affairs they should not 
adhere too strictly to forms. They must, 
however, on this occasion trust the Govern- 
ment, hoping they would apply the public 
money beneficially and economically, as 
far as circumstances would permit, for the 
publie service. 

Mr. A. STAFFORD said, he did not 


oppose the House going into Committee of 
Mr. Wilson 


of the House; while, on the other hand, 
| whenever those forms stood in their own 
| way, the Government had no scruple in 
| asking the House to waive them. As to 
| the item of 70,0000. for stationery for the 
|army, it might appear a large sum, but he 
| thought that, instead of being too large, 
it was, perhaps, not large enough, because, 
when he was in the East, he was informed 
that there was a difficulty in the way of 
the soldiers sending home remittances of 
their pay to their friends from the want of 
sufficient paper for the purpose. 
House in Committee of Supply. 


Resolved— 

1. “That a sum, not exceeding 176,400/., be 
granted to Her Majesty to defray the estimated 
excess of expenditure for Printing and Stationery 
of Public Departments beyond the grant for the 


year ending on the 31st day of March 1855. 


Resolved— 

2. “That a sum, not exceeding 8,000/., be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the estimated 
excess of extraordinary expenses of Ministers at 
Foreign Courts, beyond the grant for the year 
ending on the 3lst day of Mareh 1855.” 

Resolutions to be reported on Friday 
next. 

House resumed. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 

Order for Committee read. 

House in Committee of Ways and 
Means, : 

Mr. WILSON said, he would now beg 
to move the following Resolution— 

“ That towards making good the Supply granted 
to Iler Majesty for the deficiency in the Grants 
for the Service of the year ending the 31st day of 
March, 1855, the sum of 2,000,000/. be granted 
out of the Consolidated Fund of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland.” 

Resolution agreed to. 

Touse resumed. 


THE ARMY IN THE CRIMEA. 

Tue CILANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, there stands upon the notice 
paper for to-day a question put yesterday 
by the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Richmond (Mr. Rich) with respect to & 
statement made by me in a speech in this 
House, and although the hon. Gentleman 
is not now in his place, it may perhaps be 
convenient that I should give an answer to 
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that question. The question is, whether 
I have any objection to lay on the table 
of the House a copy of the official papers 
on which I founded my statement that, 
exclusive of sick at Balaklava and else- 
where, there was an effective British force 
of 28,200 men, independently of 3,000 or 
4,000 marines and marine brigade. Now, 
my answer is to this effect. There is a 
great deal of objection, founded upon 
general principles, applicable to times of 
peace as well as times of war, to producing 
statements declaring the number and dis- 
tribution of military forees. It has never 
been the practice of this House to call 
for such statements even in times of peace, 
and I need hardly say that, under present 
circumstances, great inconvenience would 
arise from the adoption of such a practice. 
I therefore hope that there will be no 
disposition in this House to press the 
Government to produce statements of this 
character, and thus set an injurious pre- 
eedent. It is not a thing which should be 
encouraged ; but if the hon. Member for 
Richmond or any other hon. Gentleman de- 
sires access to that information in order to 
satisfy his own mind as to the correctness 
of the statement made by me, that access 
will be most freely given to him by the 
Government. 

Coroner, DUNNE thought it would be 
most dangerous to expose the positions 
and numbers of our forces to the enemy; 
but the fault lay with the Government 
itself, in mentioning the number of effective 
troops before Sebastopol. 

The House adjourned at One o’clock till 
Friday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, February 12, 1854, 


Their Lordships met, and, having gone 
through the business on the Paper, 
House adjourned till Friday next. 


—~ 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, February 16, 1855. 


Minurzs.] Pusuic Burs. —1* Army Service 
Act Amendment. 
2° Purchasers Protection against Judgments. 
3* Fisheries (North America). 


ARMY REFORM—ARMY SERVICE ACT 
AMENDMENT BILL. 

Tue Eart or ELLENBOROUGH rose 

to call the attention of the noble Lord the 
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Secretary of State for the War Depart- 
ment to what took place in their Lord- 
ships’ House two or three weeks ago— 
when the noble Lord himself was not 
present—when a pledge was given on the 
part of the Government that a clasp should 
be given to the troops who fought at Bala- 
klava, and also that the Secretary at War 
should communicate with the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, with the view of ascertain- 
ing what had been done, or was intended 
to be done, by them for granting medals 
especially to the seamen who were engaged 
in the batteries of Sebastopol. As he 
could not say that he saw much difference 
between the present and the late Govern- 
ment in other respects, he trusted he 
should not be driven to the conclusion 
that there was this difference between 
them, that in a matter so intimately con- 
nected with the feelings and interests of 
the army the present Government would 
neglect to do what the late Government 
had promised. A promise was also given 
on the same occasion which would, per- 
haps, take rather more time and consider- 
ation to perform; and all that was neces- 
sary for him then to do, was to call to 
the noble Lord’s recollection the fact that 
such a promise had been made. The pro- 
mise to which he alluded was, that an 
Order of Merit should be instituted upon 
the model or principle of that of Maria 
Theresa and of the St. George of Russia, 
to include the common soldier as well as 
the officers of the army who had distin- 
guished themselves in the field. He was 
quite aware that a good deal of consider- 
ation must be given in framing the rules 
and regulations for the government of 
such an order; but he trusted that no 
delay would take place in establishing the 
order, because, as a question of time, the 
matter pressed, inasmuch as our troops 
were at this moment engaged fighting side 
by side with the French troops; and whilst 
the French troops had the very next day 
after the actions in which they had borne a 
part received from their commander Gene- 
ral Canrobert, the military decorations 
which rewarded them for their valour, our 
troops would be left entirely without any 
reward until the new order should be esta- 
blished. Just before the noble Duke the 
predecessor of the noble Lord quitted the 
War Office, an alteration was made that 
appeared to be one of very great value and 
importance; and he (the Earl of Ellen- 
borough) mentioned the matter now, be- 
cause he thought the noble Duke ought to 
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have credit for the advantage which would 
be derived by the army from that altera- 
tion. The noble Duke had separated the 
provision of animals of the army from the 
Commissariat, and placed it under a new 
department, to be called the ‘* Land Trans- 
port of the Army Service.” Some little 
time ago, on the Motion of one of their 
Lordships, a paper written by Sir Charles 
Trevelyan had been laid on the table, 
explaining the details of the Commissariat 
as then transferred to the Secretary for 
War. Perhaps the noble Lord would not 
object to lay upon the table the warrant 
or memorandum by virtue of which this 
new department had been constituted. 
He would not then move for it, because 
he was not aware of the proper desig- 
nation to give to it. Their Lordships 
and the public had often observed that 
promotions had been granted for “‘ distin- 
guished services.’’ Je would venture to 
suggest to the noble Baron the War Seere- 
tary, that in future in all cases where pro- 
motions or honours were granted specifi- 
cally for distinguished services, the nature 
of those services should be specified. He 
urged this the more strongly because some 
very painful doubts had arisen as to the 
correctness of the judgment with which 
some of those promotions, nominally for 
distinguished services, had been given. 
Indeed, in more than one instance, ques- 
tions had been raised whether an officer 
who had received promotion ‘‘for distin- 
guished services’’ had actually been under 
fire in the action for which promotion was 
given. Of course it was impossible for 
him to say how far this representation was 
or was not correct. He knew very well, 
that, let the honesty of a Minister be what 
it might, or let his exertions be what 
they might, to discover merit and _ re- 
ward it, his award would not in all cases 
be ratified by the public opinion of an 
army; at the same time, no doubt 
every exertion should be made in order 
that the promotions and honours grant- 
ed by the Government should be entirely 
in conformity with the feeling of the army 
itself ; and with a view to carrying these 
promotions and honours somewhat further, 
and enabling the Government to award 
them with greater satisfaction to the troops, 
he would suggest that the Government 
should do that which was done by all 
foreign Goyernments in a state of war, 
and which had recently been done, not 
only by the Emperor of Russia, but by the 
Emperor of the French—namely, that the 
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noble Lord at the head of the War Depart- 
ment should depute an officer to inspect 
the army, to see, return and report ; and 
this not only once, but from time to time, 
so that they might ascertain what was the 
real state of things in the country in which 
the army was engaged. If this plan was 
adopted, it appeared to him that it would 
be productive not merely of general but of 
particular advantage in the matter of pro- 
motions. Their Lordships could not be 
ignorant that a very unpleasant feeling 
had been created with respect to the pro- 
motions being granted almost indiscrimi- 
nately to the staff, rather than to officers 
of the regiments of the line. He believed 
there was no doubt that, generally speak- 
ing, the officers of the staff were less ex- 
posed to personal danger, certainly much 
less exposed to personal privation and dis- 
comfort, than the officers of the line. On 
the other hand, their services might, per- 
haps, be of a superior and somewhat more 
intellectual description ; but there were 
services performed by the officers of the 
line which were essential to the very ex- 
istence of the army ; and it was, therefore 
of the highest importance that Government 
should possess a knowledge of the manner 
in which those services were performed. 
There was another point on which he 
would trouble their Lordships for a moment. 
Their Lordships eould not have failed to 
observe, that whilst the army was subject 
to sickness, the sick among the officers 
bore a great disproportion to the sick 
among the privates; and with regard to 
death it might be said to be the same. 
When the army was engaged in fighting, 
no doubt the deaths and wounded among 
the officers were greatly out of proportion. 
Whether it was owing to their dress, or 
their being more forward in the fight, he 
could not say ; but, at all events, the killed 
and wounded among them were greatly 
more in proportion than among the pri- 
vates. But very different indeed had it 
been under the eireumstances which had 
of late prevailed in the Crimea. There 
could be no doubt that the sickness and 
deaths among the troops had infinitely ex- 
ceeded the proportion which they ought to 
have borne, according to numerical propor- 
tion, to the sickness and deaths among the 
officers ; and although some obvious rea- 
sons might be assigned for this difference, 
no reason with which he was acquainte 

seemed properly to account for the extra- 
ordinary difference that had appeared. 
Upon sending out such an officer as he had 
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suggested to inspect and report, this cir- 
cumstance should be one of the first objects 
of his inquiry. But there was not only 
this diserepancy between the officers and 
men, there was also as extraordinary a 
discrepancy between regiments placed ap- 
parently in circumstances that were pre- 
cisely the same. That, he thought, was a 
subject of the gravest importance, and it 
seemed to him quite impossible that regi- 
ments could be reduced to the situation 
in which one or two were at this moment 
represented to be—that was practically ex- 
tinguished, the privates all gone, the non- 
commissioned officers all gone, but the 
commissioned officers apparently still re- 
maining—without the greatest want of 
management or much failure of duty on 
the part of the officers in command. That, 
again, was an important subject for inquiry 
by the officer to whom he had alluded. Fur- 
ther, not only should one regiment be com- 
pared with another regiment in similar 
circumstances, but one company should be 
compared with another in each regiment ; 
and should it appear that in one company 
there had not been the same amount of 
sickness that had prevailed in another 
which was placed in exactly similar cir- 
cumstances, then he should say that the 
captain of that company was a man who 
had recommended himself in the strongest 
manner for promotion, and that that pro- 
motion he ought to have. On the other 
hand, if it should appear that, through the 
neglect of the officers a regiment, like the 
63rd, had been totally destroyed, whilst 
the officers had been saved, though there 
were no peculiar circumstances which 
should have saved them and destroyed the 
reyiment—if on inquiry this should turn 
out to be the case, it was incumbent on the 
Government to mark, in the strongest 
manner possible, their disapprobation of 
the conduct of the officers of that or any 
other regiment similarly cireumstanced. 
Having offered these suggestions to the 
noble Baron at the head of the War De- 
partment, there was one other point upon 
which he was sure the noble Baron would 
not be unwilling that he should say a few 
words. He perceived that the noble Baron 
had appointed to the command of a division 
of the army in the Crimea General Simp- 
son, and he (the Earl of Ellenborough) 
thought it right to state what he knew 
of that officer. In the beginning of 
the year 1843 the late Sir Charles Napier 
commanded in Scinde. He (the Earl of 
Ellenborough) had great apprehensions, in 
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consequence of the accidental illness of 
Sir Charles—a stroke of the sun—that 
the army might be suddenly deprived of 
his services ; and he was in great fear lest 
through the system of seniority prevailing 
in the army, the command of that army, 
at a most critical period might fall into 
hands that were totally unequal to it. It 
became his duty, therefore, to look through 
all the various regiments, and all the de- 
partments in India, to select the person he 
thought the fittest to be sent at once to 
Secinde, as the person upon whom the 
command might devolve in the event of 
such a calamity occurring. The officer he 
selected from all India was General Simp- 
son; and Sir Charles Napier afterwards told 
him that he thought a better man could 
not have been chosen; that he was a per- , 
fectly safe officer, that he knew he would 
on all occasions do exactly that which he 
ought to do, and that he might be entirely 
depended upon. This much he (the Earl 
of Ellenborough) thought it right to state 
in justice to the gallant officer. Un- 
doubtedly twelve years had elapsed since 
that, and twelve years were a considerable 
period in a man’s life. But presuming 
that the noble Baron had had a personal 
interview with the gallant General, and 
that the result of that interview was satis- 
factory, he did not think that the noble 
Baron could have made a better selection, 
supposing it to be determined that the 
command of the army should remain in the 
hands of persons of that age. If a differ- 
ent system were adopted, his appointment 
would, of course, have been out of the 
question. As it was, when he first saw 
who were the officers originally appointed 
to the various divisions of the British army 
in the Crimea, it was a matter of surprise 
and regret to him not to see the name of 
General Simpson among them. 

Lorn PANMURE: My Lords, in re- 
plying to the observations of the noble 
Earl who has just sat down, I must take 
leave in the first instance to point out to 
your Lordships the great inconvenience of 
the course which the noble Earl has taken, 
inasmuch as he has questioned me on 
several points with regard to which I had 
no notice given me beforehand, so that I 
might be able to give more satisfactory 
answers than I can possibly give off-hand. 
I only notice the course which my noble 
Friend has taken for the purpose of saying 
that on all occasions when information is 
required by your Lordships with reference 
to any matter connected with the important 
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department over which I preside, it will 
be for the advantage of your Lordships 
and of myself that notice should be given 
of these inquiries, in order to their being 
answered more completely and correctly 
than otherwise could be done. 

Now, with reference to the different 
subjects on which the noble Earl has 
touched, I quite concur with him in the 
general views he has taken as to the dis- 
tribution of honours and rewards for gal- 
lantry in the field or good conduct in the 
army—that the sooner these honours are 
conferred, the more weight they carry with 
them in the estimation of those on whom 
they are bestowed. And, in so concurring 
with my noble Friend, I can assure him 
that no time shall be lost in redeeming the 
promise made by my noble Friend (the 
Duke of Newcastle), as the representative 
of the Government of which he was a 
Member, and with reference especially to 
the new class of honours in the army to 
which the noble Earl has referred. It is 
quite true tlat much consideration is re- 
quired to be given to the manner in which 
such honours ought to be conferred, and 
that we may derive advantage from con- 
sidering the mode in which they are con- 
ferred in foreign countries into whose 
armies they have been introduced ; but I 
ean assure him that in thaf direction also 
no time shall be lost in enabling us to 
reward immediately, and on the scene of 
action, the gallant deeds of our army. 

The next point to which the noble Earl 
has alluded is with respect to a measure 
as to which I am ready to give the full 
eredit to the noble Duke who preceded me 
in the office I now fill; and I trust, my 
Lords, that in no act of that noble Duke, 
whether in a matter merely shadowed forth 
by him for future consideration, or already 
adopted, and conducive to the well-being 
of that army whose comfort he has had so 
much at heart, I shall be found for a 
moment to hesitate in giving him full 
credit for the good he has effected. It is 
my anxious desire, if possible, to do away 
with the impression which I am afraid 
may exist in the public mind, that my pre- 
decessor had neglected, or rather, had not 
carried out to the fullest extent, the in- 
terests of the army committed to his 
charge. My noble friend did his utmost 
to conduet the affairs of his army efficient- 
ly; but, from various reasons, one of which 
was that we were hurried into a war at 
a time when our army was only upon a 
peace establishment, neither the noble 
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Duke nor any other individual, not even 
the noble Earl himself, could have adminis- 
tered the affairs of the army with much 
more success than he has done. There is 
much more yet to be done, no doubt ; but in 
what the noble Duke has done, he has 
already laid the ground-work for further 
proceedings-—I am not disposed to detract 
from the merit of what is undoubtedly a 
great improvement in the army—I mean 
the establishment of the Land Transport 
Corps, which will supply the place of the 
waggon attached to the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s army. That corps owes its existence 
solely and entirely to the exertions of the 
noble Duke. On Monday last the officer 
in command of the Land Transport Corps 
embarked for the scene of operations in 
the Crimea, and as quickly as possible his 
officers and men will rally round him. He 
will have charge, distinctly and separately 
from the Commissariat or any other de- 
partment, of the whole and entire land 
transport service in connection with Lord 
Raglan’s army, and he will be responsible 
for finding ambulances for the sick and 
wounded, and for the conveyance of pro- 
visions and stores. 

The next subject to which the noble 
Earl adverted was the step, which has been 
adopted by the Emperor of the French, of 
sending to the army an officer to see with 
his own eyes, to inquire into the whole po- 
sition of the army, and, having made a full 
and complete survey, to report the results 
of his inquiry. It is my duty to inform the 
House that the Cabinet have already de- 
termined to follow that course. They have 
determined to send out an officer who shall 
report to them the whole state of the army, 
and its condition, physical and moral, who 
shall communicate with Lord Raglan, and 
be able to inform the Government with re- 
spect to his views, not only with respect to 
the army, but with respect to all matters 
concerning operations in the Crimea. For 
this appointment will be required an officer 
of some standing, in whom the greatest 
confidence can be reposed, and an officer 
between whom and the Commander in Chief 
of the army no jealousy can exist. We 
hope at an early period to secure the ser- 
vices of such an officer, and I trust that 
when the appointment shall be made the 
Government will be put at an early pe- 
riod in possession of his report, and will 
be enabled to act with reference to the 
army with more effect and success than 
hitherto. 

I now come to the subject of promo- 
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tions, which is a very difficult and delicate 
subject for those to deal with who are at 
home, and who are not, therefore, per- 
fectly aware of the services that have been 
performed. I believe that the promotions 
that have taken place have been for ‘ dis- 
tinguished services in the field,”’ and not 
merely, as the noble Earl said, for ‘* dis- 
tinguished services.’” When Lord Raglan, 
or the commander of any army, recommends 
an officer for promotion for ‘* distinguished 
services in the field,’’ I do not see how the 
Government at home could go into further 
details with respect to the services of that 
officer. It must be assumed that the ser- 
vices which have been rendered are such as 
to warrant the Commander in Chief in re- 
commending the officer for promotion; and 
whether the services rendered may have 
been in storming a battery, in heading the 
troops in a gallant charge, or in performing 
gallant deeds of any other description, they 
are services rendered in the field, are good 
and gallant services, and are grounds for 
promotion. I think it would be difficult 
and somewhat dangerous to interfere with 
the discretion of the Commander in Chief in 
deseribing such services, and we at home, 
3,000 miles from the scene of action, can 
know nothing of what the services are. 
With reference to rewards having been 
distributed in much disproportion to the 
staff and regimental officers, I am inclined 
to believe, with the noble Earl, that there 
have been on some occasions discrepancies 
in the allotment of rewards, It is my de- 
termination, my Lords, to look into this 
matter, and particularly with regard to the 
rewards given to regimental officers; for I 
have always been struck, in the numerous 
recommendations which have been made 
on great occasions, by the omission of the 
names of regimental officers of the lower 
rank where their services were in my opi- 
nion almost equal to any performed in the 
field. 

In reference to what the noble Earl has 
stated, and to the comparison which he has 
made between the sufferings of the officers 
in the army and the sufferings of the men, 
I must say I am afraid that such compari- 
sons will not tend to benefit that army. I 
am quite certain the noble Eari does not 
mean to insinuate that the officers in the 
army have refused in any way to share the 
privations of the men. I believe, my Lords, 
that there never was an army which had a 
more devoted band of officers than that at 
present in the Crimea; and whatever hard- 
ships have been undergone, whether in the 
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field or in the trenches, or in whatever duty 
they may have been called upon to perform, 
they have cheerfully shared with the men 
in all the privations to which they have 
been subjected, and in all the difficult and 
onerous duties which they have been re- 
quired to perform. I cannot certainly, my 
Lords, account for the disproportion with 
regard to the sick in the number of officers 
and men. That is one of those questions 
which cannot be answered now, and which 
must be subject of investigation; and, in 
regard to the sickness which has occurred 
in the 63rd Regiment, it is a case which 
has attracted much attention, and is one 
to which further attention will be very 
particularly directed. I cannot conceive 
what could have been the reason for the 
sickness and mortality which has taken 
place in that regiment, except it was that, 
being very young men, they had been sud- 
denly called upon to perform very severe 
duties, from the more laborious part of 
which the officers would necessarily be, to 
a very great extent, relieved. The sub- 
ject is one, however, which has engaged 
my attention, and I have already direct- 
ed Lord Raglan that, under any circum- 
stances whatever, whenever a regiment 
is so reduced by casualties as to induce 
him to send that regiment away, he is 
at once to send it home to this country, 
and not to depédts in the Mediterranean, 
where its presence might dispirit others, 
and give a false and exaggerated im- 
pression of the hardships which have 
been endured. My Lords, the only other 
point to which I have to refer is that to 
which the noble Earl also alluded—name- 
ly, the care which an officer takes of his 
regiment, or which a captain takes of his 
company. I entirely agree that an officer 
is as much, or perhaps even more, entitled 
to credit and reward for taking due care of 
his regiment or company as he is for lead- 
ing that regiment or company on to gallant 
services in the field. I think that inas- 
much as the commanding officer is reward- 
ed for the distinguished services of his 
regiment in the field, so should the colonel 
of a regiment who exhibited a disposition 
and capacity for taking care of the men 
under his charge be entitled to the notice 
of his superiors, and also to a reward for 
the services which he may thus have ren- 
dered. An analogy is drawn by some per- 
sons between the commander of a regi- 
ment and the commander of a ship. If a 
ship meets with the smallest accident, the 
commanding officer is made responsible 
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and is called to account. So, if a regi- 
ment happens to get into bad order, either 
through sickness or from any other cause, 
my apprehension is that the commanding 
offieer should be called to account for the 
state his regiment is in; and, if that regi- 
ment is in a superior state to others placed 
in a similar position and under similar cir- 
cumstances, I think the conduct of that 
commanding officer should be noticed for 
commendation. 

Another point to which the noble Earl 
alluded was the appointment of General 
Simpson for service in the East, and to 
whose claims and character he has done no 
more than justice. The noble Earl seems 
to share in the report which has been cir- 
culated that General Simpson has been 
sent to the army for the purpose of taking 
the command of one of the vacant divi- 
sions. My Lords, that is not the object 
for which his services have been required. 
It has struck me forcibly, in looking over 
all I have beard and learnt as to the state 
of the army, that the general staff of the 
army requires to be inspected from its head 
down to its lowest member ; and, likewise, 
that there ought to be an officer in our 
army in the situation of chief of the staff, 
who shall communicate and convey to the 
heads of the departments the orders of the 
general—whose duty it shall be not only 
to convey to the heads of departments the 
orders of the geueral, but who, having 
given those orders, shall see that they are 
strictly, implicitly, and immediately ear- 
ried out. He will be an officer correspond- 
ing to one that exists in the French army. 
I believe that post was instituted by the 
Emperor Napoleon, who was compelled to 
institute it from being utterly unable to 
convey from his own mouth to the different 
heads of the departments in his army the 
orders which he thought requisite. Gene- 
ral Simpson, therefore, will be chief of the 
staff. It will be his duty to take Lord 
Raglan’s orders, and to convey them to thie 
Quarter Master General and the Adjutant 
General ; and it will be his duty, as I said 
before, to see that these orders are strictly 
and implicitly obeyed. It will be his duty 
also to inspect and to review each of those 
staff departments throughout all their rami- 
fications, to report to Lord Raglan his 
opinion of the fitness or unfitness of the 
various officers composing those depart- 
ments for the positions they may fill ; and 
I am quite sure that, from General Simp- 
son’s character for uprightness and impar- 
tiality, from his knowledge of the duties 
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which a soldier ought to perform, and of 
the men who are capable of performing 
those duties, he will speedily make both 
the Quarter-Master General’s and the Ad- 
jutant General’s departments far more 
efficient than I am sorry to say they are 
represented to be at present. I have great 
confidence in General Simpson’s abilities 
to perform these duties. I have repre- 
sented to him the hardships he may be 
called upon to endure in common with 
other officers of the army ; I have repre- 
sented to him the duties which will be ex. 
pected from him by the Government; I 
have questioned him with reference to his 
physical capacity to perform those duties : 
and he has assured me that, though age 
has crept upon him since he was engaged 
in the service to which the noble Eart has 
so handsomely referred, he believes him- 
self still capable of rendering good and 
efficient service to his country—and upon 
that assurance he has been appointed. 
While upon this subject, I beg now to 
be permitted to proceed to a duty which I 
intended to have performed had the noble 
Karl not put these questions to me— 
namely, to present to your Lordships a 
Bill (which I shall endeavour to have ear- 
ried through as speedily as possible) for 
enabling Her Majesty to alter still further 
the period of service in the ermy. Your 
Lordships are aware that the period of 
service was limited, by a Bill which I had 
the honour of introducing in the other 
House in 1847, to a term of ten years. 
That Bill has not yet been in operation 
sufficiently long to enable us to judge of 
what the effect of that shorter period of 
enlistment will be; but in the present 
emergency, with a view to obtain a class 
of men who will be better capable of en 
during the hardships of service than those 
boys of eighteen who are now in the habit 
of enlisting, I propose to introduce a Bill 
which shall enable Her Majesty in Couneil 
te declare that she will accept the service 
of any man who may choose to enlist in 
the army for any period under ten years ; 
that is to say, we may enlist men for one 
or for two, or for three years, taking those 
men at the ages of not under twenty-four 
and not above thirty-two. That will 
enable us to obtain a class of men for 
short terms of service who will be imme- 
diately fit to undergo the hardships of a 
campaign — whose constitution will fit 
them to undergo immediately the hardships 
of the field, and who, having served during 
the period for which they have enlisted 
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will not find themselves tied to a profession 
in which they may not desire to remain. 
Your Lordships, I think, will feel that, in 
bringing forward this Bill, we are taking 
one more step in the right direction for re- 
cruiting our army from the right class of 
men; for, however well those boys of 
eighteen turn out, yet two or three years 
must elapse before they are well drilled, 
well fed, and properly trained, and, as to 
sending them within six months after en- 
listment to represent the valour of this 
country in the field of war, it is evident 
that they must at that period be totally 
unfit to compete with the enemy against 
whom they are sent. I feel sure we shall 
be enabled by this Bill to obtain for Her 
Majesty’s service a better class of recruits, 
whose constitutions will permit them to 
endure the hardships they may have to 
undergo. 

In introducing this Bill, it was my inten- 
tion—and I trust your Lordships will allow 
me to trespass upon your attention for a 
few moments longer—to state the course I 
mean to pursue with reference to several 
subjects which of late have engaged 
the public attention. Great complaints, 
my Lords, have been made—with what jus- 
tice I am not able to say, for I have not 


yet received the explanations which were 
required by the Government from the 
officers charged with neglect, and I should 
be sorry to condemn any man without a 
hearing—I say great complaints have been 
made against the commissariat department 


of the army in the East. It has been 
said that it has been lax in obtaining sup- 
plies, and lax also in distributing those 
supplies when obtained ; and that it has 
toa very great extent failed in maintaining 
the army in the condition which we had 
reason to expect. Now, my Lords, I have 
determined to send out a commission to in- 
quire into the whole of this matter. 1 
have obtained for the services of that com- 
mission a gentleman whose name I have only 
to mention to prove to your Lordships that 
I have endeavoured to find out the best 
man I could, from his connexion with that 
country and the former services rendered 
by him in the East—I mean Sir John 
M‘Neill. That distinguished gentleman 
has undertaken to leave the employment 
which he has filled hitherto with so much 
credit to himself and so much usefulness 
to his country. He has agreed to leave 
his charge in Scotland, and, at the head 
of this commission, to make a searching 
inquiry into all that has taken place ; and 
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with his full knowledge of the sourees from 
which supplies can be afforded in connec- 
tion with our army in the East, I have not 
the smallest doubt that he will be of the 
greatest use to that army, and will render 
important, as I know he will render useful, 
services in the East. With reference to 
the hospitals, we have taken, within these 
two days, great pains to inform ourselves, 
as far as possible, upon the exact state of 
these establishments. We have already 
taken means to clear the hospital at 
Scutari, and to put it upon a better and 
more healthy footing, and I have given di- 
rections to remove out of that hospital a de- 
pot of the army which was quartered there, 
together with the women and children at- 
tached to it, so that the barracks they oc- 
cupy may be given over exclusively to the 
control of the medical department; and, 
above all, I have put an end to that which 
struck me as one great source of many of 
the evils of that hospital—I mean the sale 
of ardent spirits within its limits. But we 
have done more. We have established an 
hospital for econvalescents at Smyrna, 
solely and entirely under the control of 
civil practitioners. We have also taken 
means for providing hospital offices at 
Seutari, containing accommodation for 
5,000 men in detached buildings and in 
huts, which will also be put under the 
charge of a staff of civil practitioners ; for 
I regret to say that the army medical de- 
partment is scarcely able to supply the de- 
mands made upon it for the service of the 
army in the East. These, it will be ad- 
mitted, are great and important improve- 
ments, which will be carried out with the 
least possible delay—for I am aware that 
there may be a demand made at any mo- 
ment for hospital accommodation for the 
wounded and sick which, unless we can 
provide it with vigour beforchand, may lead 
to most unhappy results. 

My Lords, another great danger has 
forcibly struck me with regard to the state 
of the camp. Stationary as that camp has 
been for many weeks, although the incon- 
veniences arising from a stationary camp 
may not be perceived at this moment, when 
everything is locked in the hard and icy 
embrace of winter, yet the instant that the 
sun begins to shine and the earth to give 
out its warmth, fermentation will take 
place, and the steam of the camp will 
create plague and pestilence, unless speedy 
measures be taken to prevent it. Upon 
Friday last, therefore, in a despatch which 
I addressed to Lord Raglan, | desired him, 
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as it was perfectly certain that the pioneers 
of his army could not cope with these diffi- 
culties, immediately to take steps, in con- 
junction with our Ambassador at Constan- 
tinople, to form a corps of scavengers, 
whose duty it would be at once to perform 
all scavenger work in the camp. In order 
to give a proper direction and superintend- 
ence to these operations, I have determin- 
ed to avail myself of the services of three 
gentlemen connected with the sanitary 
operations of this great city, and to send 
one of them to the hospital at Seutari, an- 
other to Balaklava, and the third to the 
camp, in order to give such directions and 
make such suggestions for the sanitary 
care of the whole camp and hospital as 
shall save us from the effects of pestilence, 
should such unfortunately break out. In 
adopting this course I have taken, I think, 
one of the most important steps in order to 
save many lives in prospect. 

The only other point to which I shall ad- 
vert is, that inasmuch as my noble Friend 
has turned his attention to the land trans- 
port of the army, so my right hon. Friend 
at the head of the Admiralty has directed 
his attention to the sea transport for the 
same parpose ; and he has thought it right 
-—and I entirely concur with him in the 
view which he has taken of the matter— 
to establish a Transport Board, which, 
during the war, shall be charged with the 
conveyance of all the army and other 
stores, and which shall be in immediate 
communication, in the first instance, with 
myself, or whoever may be Minister of 
War, so that no delay need occur, when an 
expedition is undertaken and stores and 
supplies are to be sent, in giving full notice 
of the tonnage required for the purpose of 
sending out that expedition or forwarding 
those stores without loss of time to the 
port to which they are to be sent. 

My Lords, it will of course be satisfac- 
tory to the House to be made acquainted 
with everything which is proceeding in re- 
lation to this subject, and, so far as a due 
regard to the interests of the public service 
will permit it, I shall be happy to afford 
every information in my power. I may 
add that, having no longer any occasion 
for the services of Sir John Burgoyne in 
the camp—General Harry Jones having 
now gone out there to take the com- 
mand of the Engineer department — I 
have thought it my duty to recall Sir 
John Burgoyne to the office which he 
before filled with so much public advantage 
in this country—that of Inspector General 
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of Fortifications, attached to the Ordnance 
Department. 

With these observations, I have only 
further to say that there is another great 
subject which has attracted my attention, 
and which is only of secondary moment to 
the condition of the army itself now serv- 
ing in the East—it is the subject of a re- 
form in the military administration of all 
the civil departments of the army. My 
Lords, to that subject the Government are 
turning their attention; but until I am in 
a position to say that everything has been 
done, or is being done, in order to remedy 
,whatever may have gone wrong with the 
army in the Crimea, to bring into good 
order the working of the Commissariat, 
to remove the evils which have existed in 
the hospitals, and to set the whole thing 
in such a state as to give me a satisfactory 
assurance that it will go on in a proper 
manner for the future, subject to no pa 
casualties than those over which human 
power has no control—until that is done, 
I say, I cannot promise to lay before your 
Lordships any scheme for the administra- 
tion of the civil branches of the army. I 
hope, however, that the period is not dis- 
tant when I shall be enabled to do so; and 
that I shall sueceed in drawing such a dis- 
tinction as shall meet with public appro- 
bation between the two branches of the 
army, and point out the method by which, 
under the control of one Minister, all the 
civil administrations of the army may be 
easily concentrated and carried out, and by 
which, under the control of the Commander 
in Chief, the discipline of the whole may 
also be properly administered. But, before 
I consider such a scheme, it is my desire 
to direct my efforts more particulariy to 
bringing the army under Lord Raglan into 
a proper condition, so as to hold out the 
promise of a permanent improvement. 

My noble Friend behind me (the Mar- 
quess of Lansdowne) has reminded me of 
one other point which I have undertaken, 
and which is a very important one. It is, 
that as soon as we can obtain a sufficiency 
of transports, it is the intention of the 
Government to establish a communication 
every week or ten days direct between 
Scutari and England, by means of steamers 
fitted up as hospital ships, which shall 
bring home from Scutari to England every 
week or ten days 300 or 400, or perhaps 
500, of our wounded or sick, who will be 
far sooner restored to the service of the 
army—or, certainly, far sooner restored to 
health, if not to the service of the army— 
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in the place where they now are; for I 


have been informed by medical gentlemen 
and others that such is the state of the 


atmosphere in those regions that wounds 
scarcely ever heal properly there, and that, 
fever supervening upon them, are hardly 
curable. Under these circumstances, it 
appeared to us actually necessary that 
some such means should be taken to save 
those poor men who had been wounded 
and struck down—and it appeared to us to 
be one of the surest, as well, I may add, 
as one of the most economical courses 
which could be adopted, with a view to 
saving the lives of the men, to remove 
them at once to their homes in this coun- 
try, so that they may have the benefit of 
comforts procurable here, and recover 
much more speedily than they would in 
hospitals abroad. Thanking the House 
for the patience with which it has listened 
to these observations, I now present the 
Bill, and move that it be read a first time. 

A Bill to amend the Act for limiting the 
Time of Service in the Army, presented 
by the Lord Panmure. 

Toe Eart or SHAFTESBURY said, 
that the statement which had just been 
made by his noble Friend, at least af- 
forded some grounds for hope that there 
was a probability, under God’s blessing, 
of mitigating, if not of averting, the great 
disasters which appeared to be hanging 
over our army. He was apprehensive, how- 
ever, that we had not yet by any means 
reached the maximum of the danger; for, 
great as had been the difficulties, the pri- 
vations, and the mortality under the in- 
fluence of the cold weather, they were 
nothing compared with those which would 
be developed when the sun exhibited some 
warmth upon that saturated soil where 
thousands of human beings had been en- 
encamped during the last three or four 
months. It was very well known—and if 
their Lordships would refer to that excel- 
lent work by Sir John Pringle on the 
Diseases of the Army—that in all great 
campaigns the fevers which had decimated 
the troops had broken out, not during the 
winter months of their encampment, but 
when spring began to dawn, and the sun 
to shine with some power. If, then, some- 
thing were not done to obviate these con- 
Sequences we might depend upon it that 
scarcely one man of our gallant army 
would return to these shores alive. Hun- 


dreds upon hundreds were sent daily from 
the Crimea ; and they were dying in the 
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hospitals—not from the effect of wounds, 
but from dysentery and diarrhea and simi- 
lar diseases, which were occasioned by the 
pestilential atmosphere in which they were 
placed. It was next to impossible that 
any one who was wounded and carried into 
these hospitals should recover-—it was al- 
most impossible that any one struck down 
by a common simple disorder could recover. 
He had heard it stated, upon the authority 
of medical men, that if those young men 
whom we were sending out in such num- 
bers, and who must be subject to some 
sickness until they were acclimatised, could 
go to a proper hospital, where every sani- 
tary arrangement was complete, they would 
in a very short time return fit for active 
service; but that they might as well be 
sent to a charnel-house at once as to the 
hospitals in their present state, for that 
there was no hope whatever of their re- 
covery. He had only that morning seen a 
letter from a physician, stating that the 
hospitals at Balaklava were more filthy 
than any knacker’s yard in the city of 
London. Of course, more sickness and 
greater casualties were to be expected, 
and it was therefore necessary that due 
preparations should be made to receive 
those additional cases. If that were done 
he believed that we might still entertain a 
hope that the larger part of the army 
might be saved; but if it were not done, 
he believed, from all the evidence which 
he had received—and it was not incon- 
siderable—that it would be a positive mira- 
cle if one-twentieth part of that army 
which had gone out in such foree to fight 
our battles in the Crimea ever returned to 
their native shores. He felt assured that 
the country would feel gratified at the 
decided interest manifested by the noble 
Lord by the new arrangements which he 
had proposed. He could assure him that 
the commission which was to be sent to 
the East would be most effective, as being 

distinct from the medical staff, and not 

interfering with that body, but having ab- 

solute control over the sanitary regulations 

and full power to carry into effect such 

arrangements as might appear most de- 

sirable. He believed that from the very 

hour that commission was appointed there 

would be a visible and permanent improve- 

ment in the welfare of the army. 

Tue Eart or HARROWBY said, that 

there was one point to which the noble 

Lord had not referred, and which was of 

great importance, and that was the state 

of the harbour of Balaklava. It was most 
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essential that effective arrangements should | 
be made for the distribution of stores when | 
they arrived at Balaklava. It appeared , 
that Admiral Boxer had been appointed to | 
the superintendence of that harbour; and, | 
however invidious it might be to mention 
names, still he was sorry to say that ‘that | 
appointment had not been viewed with 
satisfaction by the public. The name of | 
that officer had been associated with all 
that had proved deficient in the communi- 
cation between the two sides of the Bos- 
phorus, and the alleged want of sympathy 
he had displayed did not lead to the belief 
that his appointment was one which was 
calculated to give any assurance to the 
public that those errors which had been 
committed would not be committed again. 
He wished to ask the noble Lord the 
Minister for War, if, among the other im- | 
provements to which he had referred, he | 
was prepared to announce, on the part of | 
the Admiralty, that that great key to all | 
the calamity of the army had received the 
attention of the Government. 

Lorp PANMURE could answer the 
question of the noble Earl in a very few 
words. Admiral Boxer had been appoint- 
ed to the immediate control of the harbour 
of Balaklava, but instructions had been 
given to Lord Raglan, and more especially 
to Admiral Lyons, to take every possible 
step to bring the confusion existing in that 
harbour into something like proper order. 
He could only add, that several officers 
attached to the Customs, who had been in 
the habit of superintending landing in the 
docks and the laading of stores, had been 
sent out to assist in putting things in a 
proper condition. 

Tue Eart or HARROWBY thought 
that one of the greatest faults which had 
been committed was that months ago per- 
sons accustomed to deal with such matters 
as the shipment and landing of goods had 
not been consulted. He was convinced 
that such gentlemen as Messrs. Peto and 
Brassey could have pointed out means of 
landing stores which, if they had been re- 
sorted to six months ago, would have se- 
cured the army from the sufferings it had 
undergone. The Government in time of 
peace had no opportunity of becoming ac- 
quainted with such matters, and it was to 
their interest, when the necessity arose, 
to have recourse to the commercial energy 
of the country. 

Tue Eart or ELLENBOROUGH wish- 
ed to know if Sir John M‘Neill would have 
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and redress any grievances he might dis- 
cover, or only to report as to their exist- 
ence. It appeared to him that one great 
source of error and delay was to be found 
in the system of accounts, with its various 


|checks and precautions. However excel- 


lently these might work in time cf peace, 


| it was vain to expect that they could be 


efficient in time of war, when certainty and 


| despatch in the execution of orders were 


the great requisites. 

Lorp PANMURE said, that the Com- 
missioners sent out would not have power 
either of dismissing or appointing persons ; 
they would be called upon to make reports, 
both to the Government and the Com- 
mander in Chief, as to any change which 
might seem necessary. It would then be 
in the power of the Commander in Chief 
to make such changes on his own respon- 
sibility before the report reached the home 
Government ; but whether the Commander 
in Chief did or did not make those changes, 


| the reports would reach the home Govern- 


ment, and it would then be their duty to 
consider them, and to take such steps as 
might appear necessary. 

Bill read i, 


THE VOTE OF THANKS—THE FLEET IN 
THE BLACK SEA. 


Toe LORD CHANCELLOR acquaint- 
ed the House that he had received the fol- 
lowing letter from Rear Admiral Sir Ed- 
mund Lyons, Bart., G.C.B., in return to 
the Thanks of this House communicated 
to him in obedience to an Order of this 
House of the 15th of December last— 


“ Agamemnon, off Sevastopol. 
30th January, 1855. 
“ My Lorp, 

‘*Having succeeded Vice Admiral Dundas in 
the Command of this Station, the Honour has 
devolved upon me of communicating to Rear Ad- 
miral the Honourable Montagu Stopford, and to 
the several Captains, Officers, and Seamen of Her 
Majesty’s Fleet in the Black Sea, the unanimous 
Expression of the Thanks of the House of Lords 
for their Services during the present War, and the 
high Sense which it entertains of the Value of 
their Services : 

“ These Expressions of the Thanks and Appro- 
bation of the House of Lords are deeply felt 
throughout the Fleet, and encourage us all to 
make increased Exertions for the Honour and 
Glory of our Queen and Country : 

“By the Terms in which your Lordship has 
been pleased to communicate these Resolutions 
we all feel highly honoured and gratified : 

“T have the Honour to be, 
«My Lord, 
‘‘With much Respect and Regard, 
“Your Lordships most obedient, humble Servant, 
“ Epmunp Lyons, 
“Rear Admiral and Commander in Chief.” 





full authority to remove any obstructions 


The Earl of Harrowby 
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The said Letter being read was Ordered to 
lie on the Table ; and to be entered on the 
Journals. 


Lorp CAMPBELL said, that their 


Lordships* must have observed that the | 


Thanks voted by their Lordships to Mem- 
bers of their Lordships’ House, who had 
distinguished themselves, had not been com- 
municated in person by the noble and learned 
Lord on the woolsack to the illustrious in- 
dividuals to whom the Thanks were voted. 
He knew that the noble and learned Lord 
had followed precedents, and that, if pre- 
cedents had allowed it, he would have done 
so. As, however, some blame had been 
attached to the noble Lord for not having 
done so, and as he knew it was undeserved, 
he was glad to give the noble and learned 
Lord an opportunity of explaining why 
the course followed in the other House had 
not been adopted here. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
was obliged to his noble and learned Friend 
for giving him an opportunity of explain- 
ing what had been done. When the noble 
and gallant Earl (the Earl of Cardigan), 
whom he was glad to see again in his 
place, returned to this country, it occurred 
to him that the same course which had 
been taken by the other House of Parlia- 
ment ought to be taken by their Lordships, 
and he had immediately inquired into what 
had been done on other occasions. He had 
referred to what had taken place from the 
commencement of the last century, and he 
found that a Vote of Thanks agreed to by 
their Lordships had never been personally 
delivered to a Member of their Lordships’ 
House, unless he had been Commander in 
Chief, and then only upon a special vote of 
their Lordships, directing it to be done. 
When the House of Commons voted 
Thanks to officers, the resolution usually 
went on to say that it should be communi- 
cated by letter to all to whom the Thanks 
were given, except such as were Members 
of that House, and that to them the Speaker 
should communicate them in person. Such 
had not been the custom in their Lord- 
ships’ House; and, independently of any 
other objections, he (the Lord Chancellor) 
had no authority from their Lordships to 
communicate their Thanks without special 
directions. It was not for him to say whe- 
ther their Lordships ought to diverge from 
the ordinary custom, but he had had the 
matter looked into, and was happy to be 
able, in the presence of the noble Karl, to 
show that no blame was attributable to 
him (the Lord Chancellor) that the course 
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adopted in the other House had not been 
pursued in their Lordships’ House. 

Lorp BROUGHAM wished to add that 
there could be not the slightest objection 
to depart from the ordinary practice beyond 
the obvious ahd powerful reason that it 
would tend to throw discredit on all former 
Members of that House who had received 
the Thanks of the House otherwise than 
personally. 

Lorp CAMPBELL could not see the 
force of the observation of his noble and 
learned Friend who spoke last. He thought 
it would be much better to change the 
course which they had hitherto pursued 
and adopt that taken by the other House. 
He could not see how it would reflect in 
the slightest degree on those Members who 
had received the Thanks of the House 
when a different system prevailed. 

House adjourned to Monday next. 
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Mixvtes.] New Members Swory.—For Tiver- 
ton, Viscount Palmerston ; for Wilts (Southern 
Division), Right Hon. Sidney Herbert ; for 
New Windsor, Samson Ricardo, Esq. 

New Wart.—For Cardigan Borough, v. Pryse 
Loveden, Esq., deceased. 

Pustic Bitts.— 1° London Necropolis and 
National Mausoleum; Consolidated Fund 
(£2,000,000). 
2° Friendly Societies. 


THE VOTE OF THANKS—THE FLEET IN 
THE BLACK SEA. 


Mr. SPEAKER acquainted the House, 
that he had received a Letter from Rear 
Admiral Sir Edmund Lyons, in answer to 
a Letter communicating the Thanks of 
the House of the 15th and 18th December 
last, relative to the operations of the Fleet 
in the Black Sea:—Letter read, as fol- 
loweth— 

“ Agamemnon, off Sevastopol, 
30th January, 1855. 

“ Sir—Having succeeded Vice Admiral Dun- 
das in the Command of this Station, the honour 
has devolved upon me of communicating to 
Rear Admiral the Honourable Montagu Stopford, 
and to the several Captains, Officers, Seamen, and 
Marines in Her Majesty’s Fleet in the Black 
Sea, the unanimous expression of the thanks 
and approbation of the House of Commons for 
the services rendered by them during the present 
War, and of communicating to them also the . 
unanimous acknowledgments of the distinguished 
valour and conduct of those who have perished 
in the struggle, and the deep sympathy felt for 
their relatives and friends. 
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“ All are deeply impressed with the honour con- 
ferred upon them, All are encouraged in the 
performance of their duty to their Queen and 
country, and the Seamen and Marines more so, 
I believe, than on any former occasion, for the 
blessing of education enables them to appreciate, 
better than their predecessors the thanks and 
approbation of Parliament, 

“T have the honour to be, 
“Gir, 
“ With the highest respect and regard, 

“Your most obedient, humble Servant, 

“ E, Lyons, 
“¢ Rear Admiral and Commander in Chief. 

“To the Right Hon. Charles Shaw Lefevre, 

“‘ Speaker of the House of Commons.” 


Mr. SPEAKER also acquainted the 
House, that he had received a Letter from 
Vice Admiral Sir Edmund Lyons, transmit- 
ting a Letter from Vice Admiral Bruat, in 
answer to the Thanks of the House of the 
15th day of December last :—Letter read, 
as followeth— 


«« Agamemnon, off Sevastopol, 
“30th January, 1855. 
“Sir,—I have the honour to transmit to you 
herewith a Letter which I have received from 
Vice Admiral Bruat, who has succeeded Admiral 
Hamelin in the command of the French Fleet, 
showing how highly the French Navy feel ho- 
noured and gratified by the Thanks of Parlia- 
ment. 
“T have the honour to be, 
“ Sir, 
‘** With much respect and regard, 
** Your most obedient, humble Servant, 
‘* E, Lyons, 
“ Rear Admiral and Commander in Chief. 
“ To the Right Honourable Charles Shaw Lefevre, 
“Speaker of the House of Commons. 


« V3" le Montebello, le 21 Janvier 1855. 

** Monsieur I’ Amiral, —Je transmets aujourd’hui 
méme aux équipages de l’Escadre de la Médi- 
terranée les remerciments publics qui leur ont 
été votés par les deux chambres du parlement 
d’Angleterre. C’est un honneur insigne et rare 
qui leur est décerné. Je Vaccepte pour eux et 
pour le digne chef qui les commandait au début 
de cette grande expédition, comme une précieuse 
récompense de leurs services, comme le gage 
d’une alliance plus intime encore, et comme 
Vheureux augure de nouveaux suceés, 

“ Veuillez agréer, Monsieur |’Amiral, l’assur- 
ance de ma haute considération, 

“le Vice Amiral, Commandant en Chef 
l’Escadre de la Méditerranée, 
«* Brvat, 
“To Rear Admiral Sir Edmund Lyons, Bart., 
“ G.C.B., Commander in Chief, &e, &e, &ec.”’ 


THE BRIBERY ACT—QUESTION, 
Cotonen SIBTHORP said, that he 
wished to ask the law officers of the 
Crown, whether, in consequence of the 
Act passed 10th August, 1854, c. 102, 
anno decimo septimo et octavo Victorie 
Regine, entitled ‘‘ An Act to consolidate 
and amend the laws relating to bribery, 
Mr. Speaker 
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treating, and undue influence at elections 
of Members of Parliament,”’ there is any 
prohibition to a candidate, who has hitherto 
exercised what he did consider a duty, by 
giving certain assistance or relief to per- 
sons resident in or near the city or borough 
which he represents, by the distribution of 
coals and other articles of relief and as- 
sistance, though among those individuals 
so assisted and relieved there are and may 
be some persons, more or less in number, 
who have voted for, and may possibly con- 
tinue to vote for, such candidate or repre- 
sentative; and whether there is any dan- 
ger that such course of proceeding may 
affect the security of his seat in the House 
of Commons, if returned thereto ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, he 
would endeavour to give the best answer 
in his power to the question of the hon, 
and gallant Member. He should be very 
sorry if there was anything in the Act of 
Parliament referred to against the exercise 
of charity, generosity, and kindness; and 
if the hon. and gallant Gentleman dis- 
pensed his bounty indiscriminately to all, 
without showing any preference to voters 
or persons who could influence the elec- 
tions in his borough, and did not time it 
with reference to his return so as to give 
it the character of corruption or undue 
influence, he need not be afraid if, in the 
eareer of his charity, he should bestow it 
on individuals who happened to be voters. 
The Act of Parliament was only directed 
against things that were done corruptly, 
and certainly was never intended to ope- 
rate against those done in a bond fide 
spirit of charity. 

CoLtoneL SIBTHORP said, he also 
wished to ask whether, if a poor elector, 
being greatly distressed by sickness or 
accident, should be assisted by an occa- 
sional donation of a small sum of money 
from his representative, or a friend of his 
representative, such a proceeding would be 
deemed an infringement of the law ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
that if the donation were prompted bya 
feeling of commiseration for the person's 
poverty and distress, it would not come 
within the meaning of the Act. 


Education— Question. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION—QUESTION. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, he 
wished to put a question to the First Lord 
of the Treasury, of which he had given 
him notice. He desired to ask him whe- 
ther he could allow him (Sir J. Pakington) 
a day for bringing forward the Motion on 
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the subject of education which had stood 
for some time on the paper in his name. 
He would remind the noble Lord that this 
Motion stood first on the paper for the 
25th of January, but it was then post- 
poned in compliance with the noble Lord’s 
request. He had subsequently fixed his 
Motion for the 15th of February, but the 
House had adjourned over that day also 
for the convenience of the noble Lord. 
Ile had no party feeling or object in this 
question, and he (Sir J. Pakington) might 
have taken the same course with regard to 
it as the noble Lord the Member for Lon- 
don (Lord J. Russell), and laid a Bill on 
the table embodying his views. But the 
subject being a very large one, and em- 
bracing points to which it was desirable to 
call the attention of the House and the 
Government before cither his Bill or that 
of the noble Lord the Member for London 
should proceed to a second reading, he 
hoped that the noble Lord at the head 
of the Government would be able to grant 
him a day for bringing forward the ques- 
tion. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, he 
should feel great pleasure in affording the 
right hon. Gentieman every facility con- 
sistent with the claims of other important 
public business for introducing his Motion. 
Tuesday week appeared to be a convenient 
day for such a purpose; but perhaps, be- 
fore fixing a day, the right hon. Gentleman 
would allow him hereafter to communicate 
with him on the subject. 


MINISTERIAL EXPLANATIONS. 

On the Motion that Mr. Speaker do now 
leave the Chair, 

Viscount PALMERSTON : In rising, 
Sir, to move that you do now leave the 
Chair, I feel it is generally expected that 
a person who fills for the first time the 
situation I have the honour to hold, espe- 
cially under circumstances such as those 
which preceded my appointment, should 
state very shortly to the House what led 
to his holding the office he holds, Sir, 
that which I have to state will be very 
brief—brief because it has been anticipated 
by statements which have been made by a 
noble Lord in another place and by a state- 
ment subsequently made by a noble Friend 
of mine in this House. It has been al- 
ready stated, and correctly stated, by the 
Earl of Derby, that when he was com- 
manded by Her Majesty to endeavour to 
form a Government, he did me the honour 
to come to me and to propose to me that I 
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should belong to the Government which he 
was about to form. He at the same time 
expressed a wish that I should communi- 
cate the same desire on his part to my 
right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and to my right hon. Friend 
who now holds the position of Secretary 
for the Colonies. I stated, as was cor- 
rectly stated by that noble Lord, that those 
habits of long personal friendship which 
co-operation in office had engendered, and 
the high esteem which I felt for his per- 
sonal character and statesmanlike habits, 
would render me anxious to co-operate 
with him in a public emergency, when it 
was of the utmost national importance that 
a Government should be formed. I said, 
however, that I could give him no answer 
till I had had an opportunity of communi- 
eating with friends of mine ; but that one 
thing I was prepared to say, which was 
this, that in the present state of our fo- 
reign relations I should be reluctant and 
unwilling to belong to any Government in 
which the conduct of the foreign affairs of 
this country did not continue in the hands 
of my noble Friend the Earl of Clarendon, 
who had shown such great ability and suc- 
cess in the management of the department 
confided to his care. The communication, 
as stated by Lord Derby, was made a little 
before two o’clock. I communicated as 
soon as I could with my right hon. Friends; 
I communicated also with that noble Friend 
of mine, upon whose judgment I place the 
most implicit reliance, and whose opinion 
will guide me in every important transac- 
tion of my life—I mean the Marquess of 
Lansdowne ; and the result was, that I 
wrote to the noble Lord to say that I did 
not think that by accepting the proposal 
he had done me the honour to make me I 
could give to his Government that strength 
he was pleased to think my acceptance of 
office would have afforded. It was re- 
marked as somewhat unexplained, that 
that reply of mine was quoted by my right 
hon. Friend the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer in his answer given at a later hour to 
the Earl of Derby. The fact is, that that 
opinion of mine was formed upon a full 
consideration, and communicated to my 
right hon. Friend before he wrote in reply 
to the offer that was made to him also, de- 
clining to join the Administration of the 
noble Earl. Sir, that endeavour to form 
an Administration on the part of the Earl - 
of Derby having failed, Her Majesty was 
pleased to call upon my noble Friend the 
Member for the City of London (Lord John 
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Russell), and to charge him with the task 
of forming an Administration. My noble 
Friend did me the honour, immediately 
after that command was given, to come to 
me and ask me to afford him my assistance. 
Sir. my great personal regard and esteem 
for my noble Friend, the perfect similarity 
of political opinions which existed between 
us, Jed me at once, and without hesitation, 
to say that, feeling impressed with the full 
importance of the crisis in which we stood, 
any assistance it was in my power to give 
him should, without any hesitation, be un- 
reservedly given ; and if he had succeeded 
in forming an Administration, I should 
have felt the greatest alacrity in giving 
him any assistance it might have been in 
my power to render. Sir, that attempt 
did not succeed, and it was the pleasure 
of Her Majesty then to commission me to 
endeavour to form a Government, if I 
thought I could succeed in submitting to 
Her a list of Administration likely to 
command the confidence of Parliament 
and adequately to carry on the public ser- 
vice of the State. Sir, I received the 


commands of Her Majesty about six o’clock 
on the Sunday evening, and I was fortu- 
nate enough to be able, on the Tuesday 


afternoon, to report to her Majesty that 
I had obtained the assistance of such col- 
leagues as I thought Her Majesty might 
fairly approve, as answering the description 
she had been pleased to give in the com- 
mands she gave me to make the attempt 
to form a Government. Sir, the Govern- 
ment then was formed, and I trust that that 
Government contains sufficient administra- 
tive ability, sufficient political sagacity, 
sufficient liberal principles, sufficient pa- 
triotism and determination to omit no effort 
to fulfil the duties which each Member 
has undertaken, and to justify me in ap- 
pealing to this House, to Parliament, and 
to the country, for such support as men 
may be considered entitled to receive who 
in a period of great difficulty and of na- 
tional emergency, have determined to 
undertake the responsibility of endeavour- 
ing to carry on the business of the coun- 
try. There is one great department—the 
Foreign Office—which will continue to 
enjoy the ability, the experience, and suc- 
cess of my noble Friend the Earl of 
Clarendon. We have had the good fortune 
to obtain for the conduct of the War De- 
partment the Services of my noble Friend 
Lord Panmure, who combines all the en- 
ergy, the firmness and perseverance which 
are required for the conduct of that import- 
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ant branch of the publie service in the pre- 
sent emergency. I am happy also to have 
the assistance of my right hon. Friend 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer in the 
conduct of that most important branch of 
the public serviec, and my right hon. 
Friend (Sir J. Graham) who sits by me, 
and who is going immediately to propose 
the estimates for the naval service, needs 
no panegyric on my part as to the great 
ability with which he has discharged the 
duties of the department entrusted to his 
care. 

Sir, we begin then the task which it has 
been the pleasure of Her Majesty to con- 
fide to our care. In undertaking that task 
it is useless to dissemble that there is one 
difficulty which immediately meets us, and 
which, I may say, stares us in the face ; 
that difficulty, 1 mean, which arises from 
the notice which my hon. and learned 
Friend (Mr. Roebuck) has given for Thurs- 
day next. Sir, I will not attempt to dis- 
guise the fact that I feel the same objec- 
tions to the appointment of the Committce 
of which he has given notice which 1 had 
the honour of stating when the subject 
was before the House on a recent occasion. 
My opinion is, that such a Committee would 
in its action not be in accordance with the 
true and just principles of the constitution ; 
and that for the effectual accomplishment 
of its purposes it would not be an efficient 
instrument. Sir, I should hope that this, 
House, when it came calmly to reflect upon 
the principles involved in the appointment 
of such a Committee—when it came calmly 
to reflect upon the cumbrous machine and 
the tardy result which must be expected 
from its action, might be inclined, at all 
events, to suspend the appoir+ment of the 
Committee which my hon. and learned 
Friend proposes to move for. But, Sir, I 
feel that the only ground upon which they 
could be disposed to agree to postpone the 
appointment of that Committee would be 
the belief that the Government itself in- 
tends to do those things which the Com- 
mittee if appointed might, at the end of a 
long period, recommend to be done. And 
as we all remember the old case of that 
young monarch of England who, in meet- 
ing a body of discontented subjects, and 
finding that they had lost their leader, rode 
boldly up to them and exclaimed, ‘‘ You 
have lost your leader, my friends ; I will 
be your leader,” so I should say to the 
House of Commons, if they will agree not 
to appoint this Committee, the Govern- 
ment will be their Committee ; and we will 
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leave you to decide whether by the results 
of our energies and labours, you will be 
satisfied with the inquiries and the improve- 
ments we shall make, or whether you will 
then think fit to appoint a more formal Par- 
liamentary inquiry. Now, Sir, as for the 
objects of that Committee, they must have 
been the correction of abuses that exist at 
home and abroad. I imagine, Sir, that 
the object the majority of those who voted 
for that Committee had in view was to 
compel the Government to make ceriain 
administrative changes in our military de- 
partments at home, and, by inquiries and 
improvements abroad, to restore order and 
regularity in those services which unfortu- 


nately have been marked by circumstances. 


of a very different character in the Crimea 
and in the East. 

Now, Sir, that which we propose to do 
I will shortly sketch out in detail, but 
simply as indicating the intentions which 
the Government contemplate carrying into 
execiition. Sir, the House must be aware 
that I have not felt it my duty to recom- 
mend to Her Majesty to appoint a Secre- 
tary at War. The reason why I have ab- 
stained from doing so is, that I think an 
amalgamation ean be made between the 
offices of Secretary at War and that of 
the Secretary for the War Department, 
which will greatly contribute to the effi- 
ciency and simplicity of the public service. 
My opinion is, that in regard to the Ord- 
nance great improvements may be made; 
that, speaking generally, but without of 
course pledging myself to specific details, 
the discipline of the artillery and of the 
engineers may be transferred to the Com- 
mander in Chief, like the discipline of the 
rest of the army, and that the civil de- 
partment of the Ordnance may be placed 
under the superintendence and control of 
the Secretary for the War Department. 
What may be the collateral arrangements 
which, when matters are examined into in 
detail, it may be thought best to make, I 
cannot presume to say; but that is the 
general outline, and I do not think there 
can be any very material difficulty in car- 
rying it into execution. My right hon. 
Friend the First Lord of the Admiralty 
has established a Board to superintend the 
transport service at sea, a service of the 
utmost importance, and one which has 
grown into the character of a great na- 
tional institution—a service upon which 
our alliance with France has made it ne- 
cessary to call for great and increased 
efforts for the transport and conveyance of 
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French troops as well as English troops. 
And just it is that such should be the case. 
We are engaged in warlike operations in 
conjunction with France as anally. We 
have not the means of contributing the 
same amount of soldiers and men for the 
prosecution of the war which the larger 
military establishments of France enable 
her to send into the field. It is but fair, 
then, that we should bear our share of the 
expenses of the war, by affording to France 
those naval means of carrying her troops 
which her more limited naval establish- 
ments do not enable her to supply. These 
arrangements involve a much more com- 
plicated mass of details than can well be 
carried on by that limited department over 
which my right hon. Friend presides, and he 
has therefore established a separate Board 
for the purpose, and I am convinced that 
that Board will tend both to the increased 
economy and the increased efficiency of 
that department of the public service. 

Sir, great alarm and well-founded com- 
plaints have been made on the subject of 
the accommodation provided for our sick 
in the hospitals at Scutari and in the Cri- 
mea, Sir, we are going to send out a 
commission composed of civilians — men 
not swayed by the bias of professional 
habits, nor yet military men; but men who 
have been accustomed to deal with sani- 
tary questions not only at home, but who 
have been employed in similar dutics 
abroad, one of them having been so em- 
ployed upon a service of this nature in the 
West Indies. We are going to send those 
three civilians out with ample power to 
examine the sanitary condition of the hos- 
pitals, of the camp, and of the ships. 
There was one sent out some time ago, 
but there are three persons now going out 
simply and solely for the purpose of re- 
viewing those sanitary arrangements. I 
own that I anticipate the greatest advan- 
vantage from their scientific labours. I 
am sure that. medical men, whose time is 
daily occupied in all the details of their 
profession, have not leisure enough to con- 
sider those great sanitary arrangements 
upon which the health and comfort, and 
the lives, even, of many thousands of men 
must inevitably depend. Lord Raglan has 
been authorised and instructed to send to 
Constantinople, and to procure from thence 
a corps of labourers, whose sole duty will 
be to cleanse the camp—to cleanse it from 
that accumulation of various things, which 
every man who knows anything of the 
habits of a camp, and of the calamities 
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which have befallen us in the Crimea, 
must know are perpetually accumulating, 
and which, when the warm season comes 
in, might, if precautions were not taken, 
be attended with most disastrous results 
to the health of the troops. Then, again, 
Sir, many complaints have been made, 
and I am afraid not without some founda- 
tion, of a want of system in the Commis- 
sariat department—of mistakes and de- 
fective organisation—both as regards the 
supply and as regards the issue of things 
requisite for the army. A commission is 
going out, at the head of which we have 
placed a very distinguished man, well 
known for his abilities and habits of organi- 
sation—I mean Sir John Macneill—once 
our Minister at the Court of Persia, and 
now connected with the poor-law depart- 
ment of this country. He will be the head 
of that commission, and he will have col- 
leagues competent to act with him. That 
commission will go for the purpose of ex- 
amining into all the defects to be found in 
the Commissariat magazines in the Levant, 
and will have full power to organise them 
on a more efficient basis. In the British 
army there has not hitherto existed an 
officer of that description, who in foreign 
armies bears the title of chief of the staff. 
The consequence has been, that all the 
details of the Quartermaster-general’s and 
Adjutant-general’s departments have been 
brought to the Commander in Chief, much 
to his inconvenience, and abstracting his at- 
tention, perhaps, from matters of more se- 
rious and greater importance. Major Gene- 
ral Simpson, an officer of distinguished merit 
and great experience, who is well known for 
his services in the Peninsula, at Waterloo, 
and in India, is going out immediately as 
chief of the staff, to have the control and 
command of the Quartermaster-general’s 
and Adjutant-general’s departments, and 
with power to recommend to Lord Raglan 
any change which he might think ought 
to be made in the different persons be- 
longing to those departments; and Lord 
Raglan will no doubt think it his duty to 
adopt any recommendations which Major 
General Simpson may make to him as to 
those matters. There has been also a 
complaint, and I believe a just one, that 
the medical establishment of the army has 
not hitherto furnished a sufficient supply 
of medical officers for the wants of our 
hospitals abroad. A hospital is going to 
be erected at Varna, which will be placed 
entirely in the hands of civilian medical 
men; and civilians will be invited to offer 
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their services in any other part of the ar- 
rangements abroad in which their medical 
services may be wanted. My noble Friend 
the Secretary for the War Department is 
going to remodel entirely the medical de- 
partments at home. I believe that that 
is capable of great improvement, simpli- 
fication, and probably of increased effi- 
ciency; and I am confident that the la- 
bours of my noble Friend in that direction 
will not be less valuable than in other 
departments of the Administration which 
have been confided to his care. My noble 
Friend also proposes very shortly—I be- 
lieve this evening—to present to the other 
House of Parliament a Bill to enable Her 
Majesty to enlist as soldiers men of a 
more advanced age; I need hardly say 
more advanced, but somewhat older than 
the limit hitherto fixed, men still in the 
vigour of life, but older than the ordinary 
range of recruits; and to enlist them for a 
shorter period than is assigned to the 
general enlistment of soldiers under the 
present arrangements of the army. I have 
omitted to say, that hitherto the Commis- 
sariat abroad has been charged not simply 
with the supply and issue of provisions 
and all other things wanted for the ser- 
vice of the army, but has also been charged 
with providing the means of transporting 
those articles. That has been the source 
of very great difficulty, embarrassment, 
and inconvenience, and a separate depart- 
ment of land transport has been esta- 
blished, which will correspond in some de- 
gree with the ancient waggon train, only 
upon a larger scale, and it will be in- 
structed immediately to set to work, and 
to collect in Asia Minor the animals ne- 
cessary for the service of the army, and 
no doubt sufficient means of transport will 
thereby be provided. 

During the short period that has elapsed 
since the formation of the Government, 
these things have been done, and are 
doing, and I should trust that the House 
will be disposed to see the effect which 
these different improvements and arrange- 
ments will produce. I am myself per- 
fectly convinced that the results would be 
known in a much shorter period than would 
be sufficient to enable a Committee even 
to make a Report they could recommend to 
the attention of this House. Sir, so much 
as regards the arrangements for the pro- 
secution of the war, though I should state 
that, in addition to those improvements of 
system, no efforts will be omitted to pre- 
vide reinforcements for the army to e2- 
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able it to take the field, when the season 
shall admit, with increased numbers and 
augmented efficiency ; but similarly charged 
as we are with the interests of a great 
nation, I have felt that it was our duty, 
not simply to look to the best means of 
carrying on with vigour and efficiency that 
war in which we have unfortunately been 
compelled to engage, but that it is our 
duty also to make every effort which could 
honourably and safely be made for the 
purpose, if it were possible, of putting an 
end to the war by an adequate treaty of 
peace. We have learned that certain 
conditions to serve as a basis of negotia- 
tions, which had been concerted between 
the Governments of England and France, 
had been concurred in by the Government 
of Austria; and having been presented to 
the Government of Russia, we were in- 
formed that the Government of Russia 
had acquiesced in them as principles upon 
which negotiations for peace might be 
commenced, Wedeem it our duty, there- 
fore, to embrace the opportunity thus af- 
forded us for at least ascertaining whether 
peace could now be obtained upon safe 
and honourable terms. Negotiations were 
to be opened at Vienna; but being de- 
sirous to give to those negotiations a 
most solemn, serious, and earnest ap- 
pearance — being desirous that no man 
living should question whether we en- 
tered into them with a sincere desire to 
make peace, pretending that on our part 
it was merely a pretence to steal away 
time and to wait till the successes of war 
might bring to us a better condition in 
which to treat—we pressed upon my noble 
Friend, “I will name him—Lord John 
Russell—to undertake the duty of repre- 
senting the interests of this country at 
these negotiations. We felt convinced 
that any negotiation that might be placed 


in the hands of a man so eminent in his 


own country, so distinguished in their eyes 
and in the estimation of all Europe, so 
conversant with the matter to be discussed, 
so fully acquainted with the details of all 
the negotiations which had preceded, and 
so deeply imbued with a feeling of the 
importance of the matters to be discussed 
—we felt convinced, I say, that if Lord 
John Russell wouid undertake that task, 
we should have a security on the one hand 
that if peace were obtainable upon honour- 
able terms, no failure arising from the 
want of judgment or knowledge on the 
part of our negotiator would prevent our 
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obtaining it; and on the other hand, we 
should feel that, if, unfortunately, our 
efforts to obtain peace should not prove to 
be successful, no possible effort on our part 
had been omitted, to come to an honourable 
arrangement of the quarrel. My noble 
Friend consented to undertake the task, 
and I must say that no man ever did him- 
self a higher honour than my noble Friend 
did in accepting that under circumstances 
of such great—I will not say national— 
but European emergency. My noble 
Friend, I believe, will proceed in the early 
part of next week. Of course, he will 
pass through Paris, to have a confidential 
communication with the French Govern- 
ment. He will also pass by Berlin, in 
order to communicate with the Government 
of Prussia; and whatever delays those 
visits may interpose to his arrival at 
Vienna, I think the time he spends in 
these capitals will not be misplaced. Now, 
Sir, if we should succeed in obtaining 
peace upon terms which would afford 
a security for the future against the 
recurrence of those disturbances of the 
peace of Europe, which have led to the 
war in which we are engaged, we should 
think, Sir, that our first acts in under- 
taking the Government, will be as satisfac- 
tory to the country as they will be gratify- 
ing to ourselves; but, Sir, if we fail, why 
then I think that the country will feel that 
there is no alternative but vo go on with 
the war; and I am convinced that this 
nation will then with greater zeal, with 
greater alacrity, if possible, than ever, 
give its support to a Government which, 
having made every possible attempt to 
obtain peace, should have failed in doing 
so, and is compelled to carry on the war 
for the attainment of that peace—a war 
which the sense and judgment of the 
country have pronounced to be virtually 
indispensable and necessary. We shall 
in that case throw ourselves upon the 
generous spirit of Parliament and the 
country; that generous spirit I am confi- 
dent we shall not ask for in vain. I am 
sure that in that state of things all our 
minor differences and mere party shades of 
distinction will vanish, that men of all 
sides will feel that they are Englishmen, 
and that they ought to support their 
country in its great emergencies. I am 
confident we shall show the noble and 
glorious spectacle that, as a free people 
and under a constitutional Government, 
there is a life, a spirit, an energy, a power of 
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endurance, and a vigour of action which | haps, impossible for a statesman of the 
are vainly to be sought for under despotic | noble Viscount’s eminence and experience 


rule or under arbitrary sway. 


to quit the body of men with whom he has 


Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, | was under the | been acting, and suddenly to combine with 


impression that upon the present occasion 
it would not have been necessary for me 
to refer to the conduct of individuals con- 
dected with the transactions which pre- 
ceded those in which the noble Lord has 
been engaged, but, as the noble Lord has 
introduced the name of a noble Friend 
of mine, I am sure the House will not 
think it unreasonable on my part if I make 
one or two remarks upon that part of the 
noble Lord’s speech. It is true, as is 
well known, that when the Earl of Derby 
was honoured by the command of Her 
Majesty to attempt to form an Adminis- 
tration he was influenced by only one con- 
sideration, which was the expediency, at 
the present moment, of forming a strong 
Government in this country. Considering 
the emergency, the Earl of Derby was 
of opinion that the first duty of a states- 
man, consulted by his Sovereign under 
such circumstances, was to advise Her 
that every effort should be made to form 
an Administration which should have the 
confidence of Parliament and the coun- 
try. Sir, it was with that view that 
the Earl of Derby opened a communi- 
cation with the noble Viscount, and I 
am sure that unintentionally on the part 
of that noble Lord he has, in my opinion, 
conveyed an impression to the House that 
may induce the House to misapprehend 
the motives of the Earl of Derby and the 
object that he attempted to accomplish. 
The House will bear in mind that this was 
not the first time, under similar circum- 
stances, that Lord Derby had felt it his 
duty to open communications with the noble 
Lord upan the formation of an Admi- 
nistration for Her Majesty. Upon a pre- 
vious occasion, at a time not far distant 
—namely, about three years ago—there 
had passed those communications between 
the noble Viscount and the Earl of Derby 
which convinced the Earl of Derby that be- 
tween the noble Viscount and himself there 
was no difference of opinion upon all great 
subjects of policy which could prevent them 
from acting together to form that which 
they alike desired—a strong and efficient 
Government. Sir, the noble Viscount, on 
that previous occasion, said, with becom- 
ing frankness, that it was impossible for 
him alone to join any Cabinet that my 
noble Friend might form, and it is, per- 


Viscount Palmerston 


| 





another body of public men, however pure, 
however patriotic his motives, without, if 
he acted alone, being subject to miscon- 
ceptions which would mar, and justly mar, 
his influence as a public man. Upon that 
occasion the noble Viscount said he could 
not join the Cabinet of Lord Derby alone, 


|and that he had Friends whom he should 


wish to accompany him, and their names 
were mentioned. Therefore, when these pro- 
posals to the noble Viscount were recently 
renewed, the Earl of Derby anticipated 
his objections, and continuing, so to speak, 
the conversation of the previous occasion, 
my noble Friend was prepared to meet the 
views of the noble Lord, and, that there 
might be no difficulty with regard to the 
Gentlemen in question, the noble Viscount 
named the two right hon. Gentlemen who 
had been referred to. Had the noble Lord 
joined the projected Administration there 
would have been no obstacle, probably, to 
the selection by the noble Lord of the two 
right hon. Gentlemen to whom he has refer- 
red, But certainly it never could have been 
supposed by the Earl of Derby that if the 
noble Lord, after reflection, considered it 
was not in his power to join his Adminis- 
tration, he was at liberty to make applica- 
tion in his name to two other right hon, 
Gentlemen. I must say that if the noble 
Lord, having received the proposition of 
my noble Friend with such encouraging 
friendliness, had found upon deliberation 
that he could not accept the offer of my 
noble Friend, then I think the frank and 
straightforward course of the noble Lord 
would have been to apprise the Earl of 
Derby of that result of his deliberations, 
and not to continue these negotiations with 
his Friends, accompanying that negotia- 
tion with a simultaneous declaration that 
he himself could not form part of the Ad- 
ministration. 

Sir, it was not my intention for a mo- 
ment to have adverted to these particulars. 
It is the noble Lord who has introduced 
the subject, and it is in vindication of the 
conduct of the Earl of Derby that I have 
thought it necessary to allude to circum- 
stances which the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has, in a most marked manner, 
according to my interpretation of his note, 
mentioned in a communication which he 


made to the Earl of Derby, and which 
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has been read in another place. Notwith- 
standing, however, the encouraging recep- 
tion of his overtures by the noble Lord, 
the attempt of the Earl of Derby to form 
an Administration, which he thought the 
exigencies of the time and the feelings of 
the people, the interests of the Throne, 
and the advantage of the country alike 
demanded, has failed. But let it not for 
a moment be supposed that the Earl of 
Derby at any time refused to form an Ad- 
ministration with such power as he might 
possess, provided no other party of public 
men, except his followers, were ready to 
serve their Sovereign. Under no circum- 
stances did the Earl of Derby for a 
moment refuse to accept the post offered 
him, provided no other combination could 
be formed which could command a greater 
support in Parliament. The attempt of 
the Earl of Derby to form a strong 
Government has failed; the attempt of 
the noble Lord to form a Government 
has succeeded, but whether it be a strong 
Government—whether the noble Lord has 
formed a Government such as the country 
had a right to look for, is a secret at pre- 
sent in the womb of time. The noble 
Lord has to-night felt himself justified in 
entering into a panegyric upon the great 
qualities of his colleagues. According to 
the noble Lord, they are gifted with admi- 
nistrative abilities of the highest calibre, 
they possess great political sagacity, they 
are distinguished by truly liberal opinions. 
Well, Sir, there are Gentlemen below the 
gangway who are better judges of the 
political opinions of the present Govern- 
ment than myself, and upon that subject 
I need not touch, but I may at least, with 
the advantage of experience, form some opi- 
nion as to the administrative abilities and 
the political sagacity of the noble Lord’s 
colleagues, upon which he has so much 
dilated. One would have supposed, from 
the language of the noble Lord, that the 
new Administration, which has to-night 
presented itself for the first time to Par- 
liament, consisted of a body of distin- 
guished and experienced statesmen who 
had for some time been withdrawn from 
public affairs, who had been remote from 
the observation and from the criticism of 
their contemporaries and their country; 
but when we recollect that the Adminis- 
tration, which the noble Lord says is so 
distinguished by its administrative abili- 
ties and its political sagacity, consists of 
the same Ministers who, only a few days 
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ago, in the opinion of Parliament, were 
remarkable for their deficiency in admi- 
nistrative abilities, were less conspicuous 
than any other body of public men for 
their political sagacity, I say I think it 
was an unfortunate introduction for the 
noble Lord to dilate upon those qualities, 
and thus to render it necessary for me, 
upon an occasion like the present, to re- 
mark upon his language. I should have 
thought that a solemn silence would have 
been more becoming the occasion. If I 
had been the noble Lord I should have 
dwelt more upon the future than upon the . 
past or the present, and I do not think the 
noble Lord has exercised a very wise dis- 
cretion in recommending himself to the 
confidence of Parliament upon the strength 
of the administrative ability of men who 
have been so very recently condemned for 
the want of that quality, and of the po- 
litical sagacity of colleagues whose defi- 
ciency of political sagacity has brought 
upon this country very great, and now 
universally acknowledged calamities. But, 
Sir, what was all this allusion to the 
failure of some and the success of others 
in forming a Government, this dwelling 
upon the distinguished personal qualities 
of his colleagues and companions by the 
noble Lord—what was all this a preface 
to? The noble Lord does not appear to 
me to have been very happy in his first 
address in the House, which he has now to 
manage, for he has compared the House of 
Commons to the rabble of Wat Tyler. 
That seems to be a very strange compli- 
ment from one who ought to be almost 
as proud of being the leader of this House 
as of being the chief in the Councils of his 
Sovereign. But the noble Lord says to us, 
you have been successful in your sedition, 
the time has now come when you must re- 
turn to your allegiance and repose a re- 
newed confidence in the new Ministers of 
the Crown, although they are only the Mi- 
nisters you have so recently condemned, 
And what a strange string of reasons has 
the noble Lord given as arguments to 
the House for rescinding the resolution 
they arrived at after prolonged debate, 
and in full assembly. The noble Lord 
gave us a catalogue of what he de- 
scribed as improvements in administration 
which the newly-constructed Cabinet has — 
decided upon. Of course it will be much 
more easy for us to gauge the merit of 
those measures when we have them more 
in detail before us, and have had the ad- 
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vantage of examining a little into their 
matured arrangement. But admit, for 
argument’s sake, that they are all im- 
provements, that they are necessary im- 
provements, urgent improvements, inesti- | 
mable improvements,—what a satire are. 
these improvements upon the late Govern- | 
ment! If these improvements are so ne-— 
eessary, if they are of so urgent and in-| 
estimable a character, if they are the | 
means and methods to extricate us from | 
our difficulties, what are we to think of the 
predecessors of this Cabinet—what are we 
to think of the men who, for so long a 
period, not only neglected to fulfil these 
nécessary duties, but who, to the last hour 
of their existence, appealed to this House 
that these changes were not necessary, 
that no circumstances were in existence 
which demanded any improvement or any 
investigation, and who declared that a de- 
sire on the part of the House of Com- 
mons to inquire into the causes of mis- 
management—which is now not only con- 
fessed, but which is to be remedied—was 
a want of confidence in their Administra- 
tion, and condemnatory of their character 
as public men ? 

Why, Sir, let the House of Commons 
well consider what they are now asked to 
do. One of the finest armies that Eng- 
land ever sent forth mysteriously disap- 
pears—not by the sword of the enemy, 
for that we could endure, and could meet 
again and vanquish; but by means so 
mysterious that a most experienced states- 
man, with all the advantage of a know- 
ledge of the interior secrets of the Ca- 
binet, confessed and announced to this 
House that he could not penetrate the 
cause of, or understand, that mystery. The 
House of Commons must recollect that the 
position in which they were placed was not 
that of a public calamity having taken 
place, which suddenly urges and stimu- 
lates some independent Member, from a 
feeling of patriotism, although, perhaps, 
not of prudence, to call for inquiry and to 
echo the voice of an anxious and agitated 
nation. No, Sir, the First Minister of the 
Crown in this House, the man of whom, 
as a Member, irrespective of all party poli- 
ties, this House is the most proud—the 
man who had previously been Prime Minis- 
ter of England for a long period of years 
—the man whose qualities, whose sagacity, 
whose wisdom, whose statesmanlike mind 
have been just eulogised by the First Mi- 
nister on the Treasury bench—a man of 
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such qualities that, although he had inten- 
tionally destroyed his late colleagues, they 
have already employed him upon an august 
mission—this eminent person comes down 
to Parliament and tells you that, although 
a Minister of the Crown, he cannot, with 
all the advantages of official experience, 
penetrate the mystery of the national ea- 
lamity that has occurred, and that he 
thinks inquiry ought to be granted, as the 
plea for it is irresistible. Acting on that 


| intimation, supported by that grave autho. 


rity, echoing the universal opinion of the 
people of Great Britain, the House of 
Commons, not in haste, but after a de- 
bate which oecupied days, with unu- 
sual numbers present, with its Mem. 
bers hastening from every part of the 
country, by a majority almost unprece- 
dented in the records of Parliament, de- 
elared that an inquiry is the first duty of 
those, whoever they may be, who may be in- 
trusted with the government of the country 
—that an inquiry by a Committee of the 
House of Commons is the only mode by 
which the necessary improvements can be 
indicated—and then we are told to-night 
that the House of Commons is to stultify 
itself! —that this House- of Commons, 
which only ten days ago, under circum- 
stances of such unmistakeable conviction, 
and sanctioned by the high authority of 
the leader of the House, arrived at this 
solemn decision, are to recede from the 
ground which they then so triumphantly 
oceupied, are to rescind the Resolution 
which they so solemnly affirmed, and are 
to inflict a blow on their reputation and 
their public influence, such as, in my 
mind, a long period of years will not 
counteract. Now, what is the strange 
argument of the noble Lord and his re- 
burnished colleagues to induce the House 
of Commons so to stultify itself? Why, 
the noble Lord has shown us to-night 
already the advantage of that Vote of the 
House of Commons. The mere vote for 
inquiry has produced a long series of 
highly vaunted improvements. If, then, 
we get these rich fruits already from the 
mere vote for inquiry, what may we not 
obtain from the inquiry itself? I do not 
know what Gentlemen may choose to do 
on this subject, but I know what is the 
course which I shall take. I shall endea- 
vour to support in every way the decision 
of the House, and what I believe is the 
strong and wholesome opinion of the coun- 
try. I am for inquiry—I am for Parlia- 
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mentary inquiry into the condition of the 
army before Sebastopol, and into those 
branches of the Administration which 
should have prevented the present lament- 
able condition of our troops. 

Sir, we hardly know what is to be the 
consequence of our adhering to the solemn 
resolution at which we have arrived, but 
I cannot suppose that the noble Lord is 


about to commence his career as First | 


Minister of the Crown by attempting to 
control and menace the opinion of Parlia- 
ment, which has been given in so unequi- 
vocala manner. All I can say is, that if 
I have to face my constituents and vindi- 
eate my conduct as their representative, I 
shall never seek a happier opportunity 
than when I can declare to them that, at 
a moment of unparalleled disaster, when 
one of the greatest blows ever experienced 
by England has occurred, following the ad- 
vice of a great Minister of State, though 
he did sit on the opposite bench, I did sup- 
port the resolution of the House, that the 
circumstances demanded inquiry, and that 
inquiry they should receive. The noble 
Lord has, I will not say flattered—but the 
noble Lord has held out hopes to the 
House and the country that there may yet 
be a chance of that peace which has been 
so often promised, but has hitherto evaded 
accomplishment. I need not assure the 
noble Lord that the possibility is one 
which will be received by the country and 
by all the Gentlemen who sit on this side 
of the House with cordial satisfaction, be- 
cause we feel that neither the noble Lord 
nor any one who occupies that position will 
ever consent to terms of peace which are 
unworthy of the occasion, and which will 
not accomplish those objects which alone 
could justify a recourse to arms. The 
noble Lord has stated, if those attempts 
to obtain peace should fail, he will appeal 
with confidence for the support of this 
House and of the country. The noble 
Lord, Sir, will not appeal in vain. But 
the noble Lord can receive no support 
from this side of the House for the prose- 
cution of the war which his predecessors 
have not already received. There never 
was an Administration who received from 
an Opposition so cordial a support, a sup- 
port so sincere and hearty, as that which 
Was received by Lord Aberdeen’s Ministry 
from the Opposition in Parliament during 
the time he was in office. There never 
was a Minister or Ministry which ever 
entered into war with such advantages as, 
I cannot say the late—there are two Dro- 
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mios which confound me—but I will say 
the late Ministry and their present faithful 
representatives—their identical representa- 
tives. There never was a Ministry which 
entered into a great war with such advan- 
tages—with a unanimous people, a unani- 
mous Parliament, en overflowing treasury, 
valiant troops, magnificent fleets, and, as 
they tell us cordial, and as we know in one 
instance, not only cordial but powerful 
allies. How men with such advantages 
could have realised such disasters—how, 
on such vantage ground they should have 
so mismanaged the affairs of this country 
that with a unanimous Parliament they yet 
contrived, by the aid of their own princip4l 
supporters, to be overcome by a crushing 
majority, the future historian, probably, 
will only be able to explain. But, Sir, let 
us, on this occasion, at least, express a 
hope that, although we have the same in- 
dividuals in a new form regulating our af- 
fairs, those men, who a fortnight ago were 
voted to be unparalleled blunderers, may 
now fortunately be transformed into expert 
statesmen. Let us hope that those, who 
with unprecedented resources have realised 
no other results than disastrous conse- 
quences, may now open a new and unex- 
pected scene of success, of prosperity, and 
of triumph; and let us assure them that, 
as long as they attempt to do their duty in 
the conduct of this war, they may reckon, 
so far as the Opposition is concerned, upon 
the same support as their identical prede- 
cessors received ; and, I doubt not that if 
disaster be their lot, if maladministration 
be inseparable from their condition, when 
they fall they will, like the late Govern- 
ment, not be able to impute that fall to 
the faction of those who sit opposite them, 
but to the recognition by the country of a 
total want of those qualities which the 
crisis requires, and of which the country 
at this moment is most in need. 

Mr. RICH said, that the terms ‘‘re- 
burnished Ministry’? and ‘ unparalleled 
blunderers”’ with which the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Disraeli) had endeavoured 
to depreciate the present Government were 
applied to precisely those persons whom 
his noble leader the Earl of Derby had 
proposed to join and place over the head of 
the right hon. Gentleman. That plain and 
undeniable fact might account, perhaps, for 
some of the bitterness which the right hon. 
Gentleman had displayed. He was one of 
those who voted for the inquiry the other 
night, and, though he still considered some 
inquiry should take place, he did not object 
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to some substitute being found for the 
cumbrous machinery of a Committee of 
that House. The noble Lord the -First 
Minister of the Crown had pointed out how 
various Commissions might be sent to the 
spot where these great misadventures and 
mismanagements had occurred, and their 
Reports be submitted to the House in a 
much shorter space of time than even the 
first Report of aCommittee. The noble Lord 
had devised a plan by which a recurrence of 
the difficulties of the last fortnight, when 
public affairs were left in such a critical posi- 
tion, might be avoided, and he, for one, was 
willing to accept the noble Lord’s proposal. 
«~Mr. ROEBUCK said, that having been 
pointedly alluded to by several speakers in 
the debate, he felt himself called upon to 
explain the course he intended to adopt. 
The Committee for which he had moved a 
fortnight ago, and the nomination of which 
he intended to propose next Thursday, 
had already obtained the favourable deci- 
sion of that House. The House had 
placed upon solemn record the declaration 
of its opinion that such a Committee ought 
to be appointed, and the only argument 
that the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government had ventured to allege for the 
rescinding of that Resolution was, that 
there was now in office a new Administra- 
tion, animated with new intentions; but 
he (Mr. Roebuck) confessed that he was 
at a loss to understand the force of this 
argument, and was not altogether prepared 
to admit the fact. A fortnight ago, the 
House determined that the Administration 
then sitting was incapable and inefficient ; 
that under its management the army had 
declined, if not disappeared ; that disaster 
and calamity had befallen us in the Cri- 
mea; and that, in consequence, inquiry 
was necessary. Such was the decision at 
which the House of Commons had arrived ; 
yet the noble Lord now came forward and 
asked them—as the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite truly observed — to ‘“‘stultify”’ 
themselves by rescinding the Resolution, 
and by retiring from the vantage ground 
they occupied, so as to afford to the pre- 
sent Administration the fullest possible 
opportunity for doing that which the old 
Administration were confessedly and no- 
toriously unable to do. The only reason 
that the noble Lord could urge to induce 
the House to adopt this course was, that 
there was a new Administration! But 
was the fact so? Was there a new 
Administration? He doubted it. The 
cards had doubtless been shu#led—it might 
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be that there were new cards, but they 
were in the old hands again. They were 
in the hands of the men who held them a 
fortnight ago. All the eulogy which the 
noble Lord had poured upon his colleagues 
to-night was only a repetition of what the 
noble Lord had said a fortnight ago, but, 
in spite of that eulogy, and in spite of its 
reiteration, it was most distinctly proved 
that they were totally inefficient to the 
discharge of the duties required of them. 
The noble Lord had spoken as if there 
was something antagonistic between the 
Government and those hon. Members who 
were for carrying on the inquiry proposed; 
but this was a mistake, There was nothing 
of antagonism in such a proceeding. The 
very expectation of a Committee had in. 
cited the Government to make reforms 
and improvements, and it was natural to 
suppose that the action of the Committee 
might be to egg them on to more vigorous 
prosecution of those reforms and improve- 
ments. They might get more, but cer- 
tainly could not get less, by having this 
Committee. The Committee to whom the 
revision of the Civil Service had been 
referred had stated in their Report, that 
such was the disarrangement prevailing in 
that department, that they despaired of 
effecting a reform otherwise than by means 
of an Act of Parliament. The assent of 
the House of Commons would, of course, 
be indispensable for such a measure, and 
they were the best judges of its necessity. 
And so, too, in the present case the House 
of Commons were the best judges of the 
question, and they could afford the Govern- 
ment material assistance in the carrying 
on of the inquiry. When a political chief 
came into power and directed his attention 
to any particular department, he found 
that he had to address his inquiries to 
a permanent official. It was manifestly 
the interest of the political chief to keep 
well with that permanent official, and the 
sense of mutual interest produced a tis 
inertie which nothing short of the vigorous 
action of Parliament could remove. With 
these views he meant to persevere in his 
Motion, in spite of the proposal of the noble 
Lord, on Thursday next to continue his 
original proposition by moving the noml- 
nation of a Committee to conduct the 
inquiry which the House had already 
resolved should be instituted. He believed 
that in so doing he should really be aiding 
the noble Lord in effecting the object he 
himself proposed—namely, the remodelling 
of the institutions of this country, and the 
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infusing fresh vigour and increased strength 
into the Administration. That vigour and 
increased strength which the Administra- 
tion wanted the House of Commons would 
lend its assistance to the noble Lord to 
obtain. By such aid the noble Lord might 
possibly be able to effect the reforms he 
proposed, but which by his own unassisted 
efforts it was to be feared would never be 
accomplished. He (Mr. Roebuck) felt 
himself unequal to the task of addressing 
the House at any further length, and 
would therefore conclude by saying that he 
held himself pledged to the House to move 
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wanted to do was to inquire into the con- 
duct of the noble Lord and his colleagues. 
The noble Lord had said he would make 
certain reforms, but who were the men 
who were to institute those reforms ? 
Were they not the very men whose con- 
duct had created the necessity for adopting 
reforms? Where was there any real prac- 
tical change, he wished to know, in the Go- 
vernment ? In his opinion, it was the status 
quo ante Roebuck. The noble Lord had 
taken his place as Prime Minister. He had 
certain advantages over, and stood higher in 
public opinion, than the Earl of Aberdeen. 





for the nomination of a Committee of In- 
quiry on Thursday next, which pledge he | 
certainly should redeem. 

Mr. MUNTZ said, that before he hailed | 
with any degree of gratification the noble | 
Lord’s advent to power, he must have | 
further proof of what his Adwinistration | 
was to be. He could not stultify himself 
by voting against a Resolution to-night | 
which he had voted for only a few nights 
ago. When he supported the Motion of 
the hon. and learned Member for Sheffield 
he thought it would be for the interest of | 
the country that an inquiry should take 
place; and that, so far from its being pre- | 


The Earl of Aberdeen was supposed to be 
not able to carry on the war, as he had 
a sort of amiable weakness of forty years’ 
standing, inclining him towards the Czar, 
and making him averse to war; whereas 
the noble Lord (Viscount Palmerston) was 
said to hate the Czar, and to delight in 
war. These were the popular impressions 
at the present moment, and which had 
placed the noble Lord where he was. 
The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Disraeli) 
had thought it necessary to enter into a 
vindication of the conduct of the Earl of 


Derby, but he (Mr. T. Duncombe) did not 


think the noble Viscount had made any re- 





judicial to the war, it would greatly advance flections upon the conduct of the Earl of 
it. He was still of that opinion. Indeed, | Derby. The course taken by the noble 
if it were necessary to justify the vote he | Lord appeared to be very prudent, wise, 
had given, he need only quote the speech | and patriotic. He did not succeed in 
which the noble Lord had that night deli- | forming an Administration—he had n. old 


been delivered over to a set of men whose 





vered, for the noble Lord had admitted all | 
that was complained of. What, he (Mr. ; 
Muntz) asked, would have been done if the | 
hon. and learned Member for Sheffield had 
not moved for an inquiry, or if the House 
had so far betrayed its duty as to reject it? 
If that vote had not been carried, an end 
would not have been put to a most inef- 
ficient Ministry, and the people would have 


ineompetency for rule had brought disaster 
on the country. 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE said, he trusted 
that his hon. and learned Friend (Mr. Roe- 
buck) would adhere to his Resolution; for 
sure he was that if his hon. and learned 
Friend did not, he would greatly disappoint 
the country. The noble Lord who appear- 
ed for the first time at the head of the 
Government had told them that he and 
the Government would be their Committee. 
Why the House had already condemned 
the noble Lord and his Friends as a Com- 
mittee, and did not want to have anything 
to do with them. They would only spoil 
and stifle the inquiry. What the House 
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cards to play. He went to the noble Li d 
(Viscount Palmerston), who was nothing 
loth to join him; but the noble Lord said 
that the Earl of Derby must: get one or 
two more of his Friends to join him too. 
But this could not be done, and so the 
Earl of Derby gave up the attempt to 
make a Government. Then came the 
noble Lord the Member for the City of 
London. He tried his hand at making a 
Government, and the noble Lord (Viscount 
Palmerston) was ready also to join him; 
but the noble Lord the Member for the 
City of Londonfaithless to his colleagues 
and faithless to that House—he said faith- 
less to the Ilouse because, after the high 
complement paid him in acknowledging 
him as the leader of that House for two 
Sessions, he ought to have been able to 
present a better case for deserting his 
post than he did on a former oceasion ;— 
well, that noble Lord also failed. Indeed, 
it was matter of no surprise, either to that 
IIouse or to the country, that the noble 
Lord did fail. The surprise would have 
been had he by any means succeeded in 
3A 
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forming an Administration. Well, then 
they came to the noble Lord who had 
taken his seat that night. Now, he (Mr. 
Duncombe) had seen no less than thirteen 
complete Administrations—from that of 
Lord Liverpool down to the present newly- 
formed one inclusive—and the noble Lord 
might be said to be a rather faded gem 
of bygone Administrations. Of almost all 
those bygone Administrations to which he 
alluded the noble Lord had been a Member; 
and, therefore, it must be admitted that he 
was possessed of great experience as well 
as of high administrative talent. The noble 
Viscount had told the House that he had 
appointed Lord Panmure as a substitute for 
the Duke of Newcastle. Now, they had 
had both those men in the House of Com- 
mons, and he thought, putting all party 
prejudice aside, they had now got the worse 
man of the two. He thought Lord Pan- 
mure must at least disappoint the expec- 
tations of the noble Lord the Member for 
the City of London, because, in the scheme 
which the noble Lord submitted to the 
Earl of Aberdeen, he stated that it was 
absolutely necessary the Secretary of War 
should be a man possessed of great vigour 
of mind, and have a seat in the House 
of Commons. Lord Panmure had now no 
longer a seat in that House, nor when he 
once sat there did he (Mr. Duncombe) dis- 
cover that the noble Lord was a man of 
great vigour of mind. However, they were, 
it seemed, to have the war earried on with 
great energy and vigour under this recon- 
structed Administration. At the same time 
the Government were carrying on negotia- 
tions with a view of establishing an honour- 
able and an enduring peace. The noble 
Lord had not told them exactly what he 
understood by the vigour and energy with 
which he intended carrying on the war ; 
and what the terms really meant, although 
in everybody’s mouth, nobody exactly could 
explain. Now, he (Mr. Duncombe) should 
say that to carry on a war with vigour and 
with energy was in the first place to de- 
feat the army of your enemy, to destroy his 
fleets, to invade and devastate his country, 
to burn his cities, to level his fortifications, 
to blockade his ports, and destroy his trade. 
Now, that was what he should call carry- 
ing on war with vigour and energy, and 
he believed that that was what the people 
of this country expected the Government 
to do. Of course, to be able to do that 
they must have armies and they must have 
fleets. They had got, he believed, a 
magnificent fleet, though they had been 
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told very recently that it “was badly 
manned and worse disciplined.”” He did 
not believe it; but he should leave that 
point to be settled between the First Lord 
of the Admiralty and the gallant admiral 
who made the charge. But, if they were 
to judge of the insubordination of the 
fleet by the insubordination of one of its 
admirals, that fleet must be in a bad state 
indeed. They wanted to know a little 
about the army, or that portion of it that 
was on active service, and this was the 
object of the proposed inquiry. They 
were told by some parties that they had 
only 12,000 or 14,000 men before Sebas- 
topol; but the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer estimated the 
number at nearly 30,000. Well, all this 
was a fit subject-matter for inquiry, and 
the discrepant statements would of course 
be investigated before the Committee. He 
did not blame the noble Lord (Lord Pal- 
merston) for his attempt to obtain the 
discharge of the order for this inquiry. 
The noble Lord told them the other night 
that it was an inconvenient order; ani 
this was the reason why he (Mr. Dun- 
combe) put the question that he did to the 
hon. and Jearned Gentleman (Mr. Roebuck) 
before the House came to a division on 
his memorable Motion. The hon, and 
learned Gentleman had now no real power 
in the matter of this Committee—he could 
only nominate the Members, and it would 
rest with the House itself to say whether 
a bond fide inquiry should be prosecuted 
or not. The Motion for the’ Committee 
was considered by the Government as tan- 
tamount to a vote of censure upon them. 
Now, for his own part, in voting for it he 
(Mr. Duncombe) did not mean to convey a 
censure upon the Government, but simply 
to imply distrust and mismanagement. 
The moment for censure had not yet 
arrived. What they now wanted was in- 
quiry, and censure might probably follow 
that inquiry. If the Committee did its 
duty faithfully it would point out those 
who were the real delinquents. If they 
were military men, let them be brought 
before a court-martial and tried for their 
neglect of duty. He did not think so 
much of the blame really attached to the 
authorities at home as to those who were 
abroad. From the intelligence he had 
received, he believed that the Commissary 
General and the Quartermaster-General 
had ill supported Lord Raglan, and, if that 
was so, why not bring them to trial and 
punish them? If these persons, on the 
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other hand, could shift the blame to other 
persons, whether at home or abroad, let 
them also be put upon their trial, be they 
who they might. They were told that the 
Committee would impede the Government 
in effecting the reforms that were now 
going on; but why should it impede them ? 
The inquiry was to be instituted into 
the history of transactions that were past, 
and the reforms intended for the future 
could proceed simultaneously with it, sup- 
posing it was meant that it should be a 
sincere and impartial sifting of existing 
abuses. With regard to the peace which 
the noble Lord told them they were to 
have, they would all hear about it, no 
doubt, from the noble Lord the Member 
for London by and by, after his visit to 
Vienna and Berlin. But here again he 
must say he thought the people of this 
country cherished different expectations 
from the negotiations that were now pend- 
ing from those that were entertained by 
the Government. He believed that the 
people meant one thing and the Govern- 
ment another, and that hence another 
great difficulty would arise. The people 
of this country entered into this war in the 
belicf and hope that the arrangements 
that were made in the Congress of Vienna 
in 1815 would be revised, and if the noble 
Lord the Member for London were pre- 
sent he would ask him to take note of 
this, and not to forget the wishes of the 
country with regard to the wrongs of 
Poland and Hungary, and also with respect 
to the aspirations after independence of 
that priest-ridden land, Italy. The people 
of England fully expected that these ques- 
tions would be mooted. Again, strange 
to say, not one word did they hear from 
the First Lord of the Treasury, or from 
any other Member of the Government, 
relative to Sebastopol. If that great 
fortress was to remain in the occupation 
and under the control of Russia, did any 
one suppose that any peace they could 
make would be permanent in its duration ? 
If that fortress was to be left standing 
it would continue to overawe the whole 
East and every Power that might come 
into contact with Russia. He believed 
that the people and the Parliament of this 
country would take this question ont of 
the hands of the Government, and would 
hot suffer this Committee of Inquiry to be 
called the Government’s Committee ; he 
believed that the House of Commons, on 
the part of the people of England—ay ! 
and that the Emperor of the French (who 
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had’ been to us so faithful an ally, and 
whose regard for England had only been 
equalled by his devotion to his own coun- 
try) also, on the part of his people, would 
not rest satisfied until the standards of 
the two great Western Powers waved 
triumphant over the ruins of Sebastopol, 
and until this Autocrat of All the Russias, 
this King of Poland, this Heaven-born 
champion of the Orthodox faith, was at 
last compelled to acknowledge and confess 
that his hypocrisy, his tyranny, and his 
lawless ambition must for ever cease and 
determine. He was convinced that if they 
concluded a peace upon any other terms, 
and particularly without the reduction of 
the gigantic and menacing fortress to 
which he had alluded, they would only lay 
the foundation of further calamities, and, 
perhaps, of ruin to this country. 

Mr. HORSMAN said, he concurred 
with the hon. and learned Member for 
Sheffield in thinking that there were two 
important subjects involved in the present 
question ; first, the public interest as cun- 
nected with the administration of the 
army, and next, the character of Parlia- 
ment as affected by the prosecution of the 
inquiry. The Government that had met 
them that night had reappeared in a great 
crisis, and the responsibility that now lay 
upon the House was most serious. They 
might, if they pleased, visit the reproach 
for all their disasters upon the heads of 
the Government, but he believed that 
there were very few Members of the House 
of Commons who had not much to answer 
for in the past for the calamities which 
they were now deploring. At the com- 
mencement of that war the leader of the 
Opposition (Mr. Disraeli), speaking for his 
party, honourably declared that though 
they were the opponents of the Govern- 
ment, still the Ministry, in the prosecution 
of the struggle, should have their cordial 
and constant support as much as if they 
had the conduct of it themselves, This 
pledge, he was bound to say, had been 
most faithfully fulfilled. Indeed, if any 
mistake had been made by those who gave 
it, he thought it lay in the opposite direc- 
tion. One of the securities for good 
government was, that if we had not a 
strong Administration, we should at least 
have a strong and vigorous Opposition ; 
but during the last few months we had had 
neither a strong Government nor a strong 
Opposition; and this was the cause of 
many of the difficulties under which we 
now laboured. He must say that hon. 
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Members upon the other side of the House 
seemed to him to have regarded too much 
what they considered to be their duty 
towards their political opponents, and too 
little that which they owed to the English 
nation. Of the House of Commons gene- 
rally he might say that they had gone 
on from day to day supporting a Ministry 
which they knew to be weak, and which they 
must have seen was disunited—an Admin- 
istration of feeble conduct and fluctuating 
councils. The country, consequently, had 
drifted into war, and been dragged through 
disgrace and dishonour from the feeble 
conduct and conflicting councils of the 
Ministry. It was only in the imminency 
of a great catastrophe that at last, ina 
fit of public virtue, that House had aroused 
itself to put an end to an Administration 
whose history was destined, he feared, to 
be one of the darkest, gloomiest, and most 
tragic in the annals of this country. One 
side of the House almost became cowardly 
from the fear of being considered factious, 
and the other sank into subserviency from 
the fear of being regarded as insubordi- 
nate, and he (Mr. Horsman) was quite 
prepared to accept his individual share of 
the blame which was to be attributed to 
their conduct. The course pursued by one 
hon. Member, however, stood out in strong 
constrast with that taken by the rest. 
The hon. Member for Aylesbury (Mr. 
Layard) had endeavoured to do his duty 
throughout the whole of the period in 
question. He had pointed out to the 
House that the Government were under- 
taking an expedition to the Crimea at the 
wrong season, and without having made 
sufficient preparation. That hon. Gentle- 
man had, in fact, made no statement in 
that House with respect to the conduct of 
the war in the East which had not been 
verified by the result, and he exhibited in 
making those statements an earnestness, 
an ability, and a foresight, which he 
thought merited for his words a much 
greater degree of attention than at the 
hands of Her Majesty’s late advisers they 
seemed to have received. Our recent 
disasters he (Mr. Horsman) believed were 
mainly attributable to a want of identity 
of policy and of principle upon the part 
of the Government. It was that want of 
union of sentiment with respect to the war 
which had, in a great measure, brought 
about those results which induced that 
House to come to the decision at which 
three wecks ago they had arrived. Now, 
there was nothing in the changes which 
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had since taken place in the Members of 
the Administration to justify the House in 
receding from the position which they had 
so recently taken up. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment of three weeks ago had no fixed 
policy, and possessed within itself no effi- 
cient military administrators. The ques- 
tion, then, was, did the present Government 
come before them under different cireum- 
stances? Had they within themselves 
the elements of strength and union, and 
were they supported by the confidence of 
the public from without? Now, with re- 
spect to the subject of internal union, he 
might say that it was matter of public 
notoriety —and nobody had declared it 
more openly than the First Minister of the 
Crown—that there existed in the Admin- 
istration of Lord Aberdeen two parties— 
the war party and the peace party. The 
advocates of peace had held by Lord 
Aberdeen, and those who were for war 
had clung to the noble Viscount now at 
the head of the Government. But, he 
would ask if Her Majesty’s present ad- 
visers were more united upon the great 
questions of peace or war than those by 
whom they, had been immediately pre- 
ceded? The reconstruction of the exist- 
ing Cabinet had been accomplished after 
prolonged negotiations, and those nego- 
tiations had resulted in giving the country 
a Government whose Members were not of 
one mind with respect to the great con- 
test in which we were involved, but who 
had been, as it were, chosen with reference 
to the nicely-balanced adjustment of those 
antagonistic principles which could only 
tend to perpetuate the disasters and the 
dissensions of the last eighteen months. 
Now, with respect to the question of pub- 
lie confidence, he should merely observe, 
that when they again saw upon the Trea- 
sury benches those familiar faces which 
they had perceived there when the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
Sheffield carried his Motion, there was but 
little ground for supposing that the con- 
fidence of the nation in Her Majesty’s 
Ministers had increased. It was, there- 
fore, that, in his opinion, the House of 
Commons could not, with safety or with 
honour, recede- from the position which, 
but three weeks ago, it had occupied. 
What the country now required was that 
Parliament should supervise every act 0 

the Administration, and that the interests 
and feelings of individuals should give 
way to the necessities of the nation. The 
great object of his hon, and learned 
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Friend’s Motion was publicity. Disasters | be satisfied to adopt the course which the 
of the severest kind had fallen upon our | noble Lord had proposed. Much had been 
army, and it was only by ascertaining the | said that evening with respect to the re- 
cause of those disasters that a paealy | comminention of a Cabinet, and he would 
could be applied, and their recurrence for | confess that he regretted that the noble 
the future effectually prevented. | Earl at the head of the party of which he 
Mr. E. BALL said, he should have ex- | had the honour to be a Member should 
pected that the noble Lord at the head of have made application to the noble Lord 
the Government, when he first came before | opposite to join his Government; and he 
the House in his new character, would | believed it to be a still greater error upon 
have endeavoured to appreciate the good | the part of that noble Earl to seek to 
feeling of the public, and in giving expres- | make the two other Gentlemen who had 
sion to his intention to oppose that inquiry | been referred to adjuncts to his Adminis- 
into the state of our army which a large | tration. He did not think that the people 
majority of that House had sanctioned, | of England need be very solicitous upon 
would have advanced some very powerful the score of not being able to obtain men 
reason for taking such a course. Great, | to conduct their affairs ; and he maintained 
therefore, had been his surprise when he that those affairs would be likely to be 
had heard the speech of the noble Lord. | better managed if for romantic, ethereal, 
The course which, in fact, the noble Lord visionary, and imaginative qualities, strong 
proposed to take, was similar to that of a | common sense were more generally substi- 
pérson, who, having been arraigned for tuted. He should also take that opportu- 
certain crimes before a jury of his coun- | nity of expressing his regret that nobody 
trymen, should say, ‘‘I object to be tried having more weight in that House than he 
by that jury, but I will appoint a jury of | possessed had paid a tribute to the magna- 
my own colleagues, whom | will make the nimity and self-denial of the right hon. 
judges of my conduct.” In his opinion Gentleman near him (Mr. Disraeli) in con- 
the country would not be satisfied with the senting to waive his right and give up a 
step which the noble Viscount was desirous position to which he had so just a claim if 
of taking, and he firmly believed would Lord Derby had become Premier, in order 
not give its consent to the abandonment, to facilitate the formation of a strong and 
upon insufficient grounds, of a Resolution efficient Government. That was an- act 
at which that House had formally and, which he felt assured would not be lost 
solemnly arrived. The public were anx-| upon the good sense and feeling of the 
ious to know how it was, that an expedi-| people of this country. With respect to 
tion which had been fitted out with so the press, he must observe, that to it, in 
much cost had met with disasters so signal his opinion, we were much indebted for the 
and so sad. For his own part he thought | service which it had done in making us 
it would have been fortunate for this coun- | acquainted with passing events, and in 
try if Ministers had been contented to | affording those who remained at home that 
direct their efforts to the increase of her information in respect to their relatives in 
naval pre-eminence, instead of sending out | the Crimea which they were naturally so 
troops to make fresh conquests. But pass- | anxious, under present circumstances, ‘to 
ing over that point, and taking into account | receive. In conclusion, he should say that 
the conduct of the Government with re- | the present condition of our troops, the 
spect to the expedition that had been sent} mode in which so many of them had met 
to Sebastopol, he must say that, in his | their deaths, and the sufferings and priva- 
opinion, it demanded a searching inquiry. tions which they endured—al! imperatively 
Why, he would ask, in the first place, were | demanded that the House of Commons 
our troops encamped at Varna, when it should not rescind that Resolution to which 
was well known what an unhealthy district | upon a former occasion they, by a large 
it was, and where eventually the forces | majority, had given their assent. He’ 
were decimated by disease, and how was | should, therefore, most cordially support 
it that we had sent out an army to Sebas- | the appointment of the proposed Committee. 
topol at so late a period of the year with- | Mr. PHINN said, he believed that the 
out taking even common precautions for | practical question before the House was . 
their comfort and safety? These were how this nation, with its representative 
questions to which the people of England , system, might infuse into the conduct of 
demanded that an answer should be given, | the war the same vigour and decision as 
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bited, and how we could concentrate the 
power and energy and determination of the 
people of England most advantageously, so 
that we might carry on that war to the ear- 
liest possible conclusion consistently with 
the honour and dignity of the country. 
Now, he did not see that such an object 
was to be accomplished by uttering sarcasms 
and casting injurious reflections against 
one statesman or another, or by tracing 
through all their complications the various 
circumstances which had led to the forma- 
tion of the present Government. The 
question was, how was Her Majesty likely 
to be served by the present Government, 
and particularly by the noble Lord at the 
head of it, who had been called to that 
post by the universal voice of the country, 
and how could the House best strengthen 
the Government in carrying on the war to 
a successful conclusion. The right hon. 
Member for Buckinghamshire said that the 
change of the Government was only a 
change of the late Government; but he 
(Mr. Phinn) did not think that that was 
the case. It was necessity that had pro- 


duced the present Government, and he was 
confident that if the right hon. Member for 
Buckinghamshire had been in the Govern- 


ment, he would have made the same pro- 
position with respect to the Committee of 
Inquiry as had been made by the noble 
Lord the Member for Tiverton. The noble 
Lord did not ask the House to forego the 
Committee entirely, but only for a time to 
suspend its action; and if the House 
should not be content with the energy with 
which the war was conducted, it might 
then institute a searching inquiry. To 
him, who had voted for the Committee of 
Inquiry, that seemed a fair and proper 
course to pursue. Of the two sections 
which supported the Motion for a Commit- 
tee, one large section desired to express 
disgust, dissatisfaction, and dismay at the 
state of things prevailing in respect to the 
army, and felt that abstaining from voting 
for the Motion would not have the effect of 
assuring that army of the deep sympathy 
entertained by the highest and the lowest 
on account of its sufferings. Many, be- 
lieving that the late Prime Minister was 
not in earnest in the conduct of the war, 
thought that a decision of the House in 
favour of the Committee would produce a 
change in the Government and substitute 
the noble Lord now at the head of the Ad- 
ministration for the late Premier. 
the noble Lord (Viscount Palmerston), 
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Government, that the appointment of the 
Committee should for a time be suspended ; 
and, if the House should decide against 
him, suppose he should resign his com- 
mission into the hands of Her Ma- 
jesty ? Would it then be creditable, when 
the position of this country was trembling 
in the balance, to have public affairs em- 
barrassed by miserable intrigues—would 
it seem dignified to be setting up one poli- 
tical idol and pulling down another, while 
the whole of Europe would be regarding 
with ridicule what was passing, and point- 
ing out the inefficiency of the constitutional 
system in a great national emergency ? 
He, for one, was not prepared to bring 
about such a state of things. He felt this 
matter ought not to be one of mere party 
consideration; and if the right hon, Mem- 
ber for Buckinghamshire (Mr. Disraeli) 
had coalesced with right hon. Gentlemen 
on that—the Ministerial—side of the 
House, and formed a Government, he 
should have felt it his duty to give that 
hon. Member his support if the right hon, 
Member had made a proposition similar to 
that announced by the noble Lord. When 
the late Secretary at War pointed out the 
enormous difficulty of carrying on the pro- 
posed inquiry, it was said, that that was a 
mere quibble about words, and that the 
vote was a censure of many of the details 
for which the late Government were respon- 
sible, and about 100 Members who usually 
voted with the Government accepted the 
issue in that sense. But, for himself, he 
must say that he was not prepared to 
transfer that censure from the defunct to 
the existing Government. Many hon. 
Members voted for the Committee, no 
doubt, because they were desirous it should 
be appointed, and others voted for it as 
affording the first opportunity of giving 
effect to the universal feeling of dissatis- 
faction at the calamities which had befallen 
the army in the Crimea. He must protest, 
however, against the expression used by 
the hon. Member for Stroud (Mr. Hors- 
man), who spoke of ‘disaster and dis- 
grace.’’ Disaster undoubtedly there had 
been, but there was no disgrace connected 
with the achievements such as were per- 
formed at Alma, Balaklava, and Inker- 
man; and, when important alliances were 
trembling in the balance there was great 
danger in using such language as he had 
The fortitude and patience 
with which our army had borne sufferings 


‘arising from a vicious system and a 
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on them. He thought the course proposed 
by the noble Viscount at the head of the 
Government, not to discharge the order 
for the appointment of a Committee, hut to 
suspend its action for a time, was perfectly 
fair, and ought to be accepted by the 
IIouse; and then, if the evils complained 
of were remedied, and if the noble Viscount 
would pledge his high character that the 
system of promotion by purchase and the 
employment of old generals tottering into 
their graves, to cope with young men 
chosen by a despotic Power, not for their 
family influences, but for the services they 
could render, should be put a stop to, the 
practical object sought for by the appoint- 
ment of the Committee would be attained, 
and the name of the hon. and learned 
Member for Sheffield would be honoured 
by posterity as a great benefactor to his 
country. 

Mr. H. T. LIDDELL said, that every 
Member of that House must admire the 
gallantry displayed by our troops in the 
Kast—a gallantry which had never been 
surpassed in the history of this or of any 
other country; but they must at the same 
time feel that they had but too much 
reason to complain of that mismanagement 
which had reduced those troops to so 
deplorable a condition, which had produced 
the disgraceful confusion of the harbour 
of Balaklava, the want of communication 
between that place and the camp, and the 
consequent deficiency in the supplies of 
clothing and of the very necessaries of 
life to the troops, although at a distance 
of only six miles from them there was abun- 
dance of all these things. These proceed- 
ings had suspended our operations in the 
Crimea, and rendered useless all the re- 
sources of this great country. They could 
not fail to remember that it was to our 
gallant allies our soldiers had been in- 
debted, in many instances, for clothing, 
for sustenance, and for the means of trans- 
port. It was the duty of that House to 
consider whether they would rescind the 
vote which they had come to by so large 
& majority, in favour of the appointment 
of the Committee for which the hon. and 
learned Member for Sheffield had moved. 
It might be very well for hon. Gentlemen 
who had voted on that subject for a double 
purpose to attempt to explain away their 
vote; but he confessed that for his part 
he had voted for the Motion, not merely 
for the purpose of casting a censure on the 
Government, but also with a view to satisfy 
the just and natural anxiety of the country 
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for an inquiry into the causes of that 
disastrous and disgraceful position to which 
our gallant army had been reduced. He 
knew no course by which an inquiry into 
that matter could be conducted in a man- 
ner adequate to the expectations of the 
country, except by the appointment of such 
a Committee as that which had been pro- 
posed by the hon. and learned Member for 
Sheffield. He had listened that evening 
to the address of the noble Lord the First 
Minister of the Crown with considerable 
curiosity, and many anticipations of satis- 
factory announcements of future policy 
from that noble Lord, and he readily ac- 
knowledged that that curiosity and those 
anticipations had not been altogether dis- 
appointed. He had heard with much satis- 
faction the spirited appeal which the noble 
Lord had made to the patriotism of the 
country, as well as the promise he had 
given to inquire into the abuses of our 
military and naval departments, and to re- 
form them to the utmost of his power. 
Ife could assure the noble Lord that if he 
were vigorously to pursue such a policy, he 
should receive from him as ready and as uni- 
form a support as he could receive from any 
of his most devoted political adherents. In 
the propriety of many of the appointments 
already made by the noble Lord he entirely 
concurred. He particularly approved of 
the nomination of the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for London (Lord J. Russell) as the 
British plenipotentiary at the great Euro- 
pean congress about to meet at Vienna, 
He trusted that that appointment would 
be highly advantageous to the public ser- 
vice, and he believed that it would meet 
with the general approbation of the coun- 
try. But there were other circumstances 
connected with the policy of the Govern- 
ment, as stated that evening by the noble 
Lord the First Minister of the Crown, 
which, in his opinion, called for comment, 
The noble Lord had told them that the 
appointment of the Committee for which 
the hon. and learned Member for Sheffield 
had moved would prove detrimental to the 
public service; but it coula not, he be- 
lieved, by any possibility be so detrimental 
as the speech which they had heard on 
a recent occasion from the hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary to the Admiralty (Mr. B. 
Osborne). He would venture to say that 
nothing had ever been heard in that House - 
more scandalous and more indecent than 
the language made use of by the hon. 
Gentleman, in relation to the conduct of 
one department of that Government of 
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which he was himself a Member. In the 
spirit of a sort of sawve qui peut, he had 
addressed himself to his constituents, and 
had called for nothing less than the com- 
plete subversion of the present Horse 
Guards system. He (Mr. Liddell) wished 
to know whether that hon. Gentleman still 
continued a Member of the Government. 
The hon. Gentleman had stated, in the 
course of his address, that no objections 
had been made to the manner in which the 
business of the department with which he 
was connected had been conducted. But 
since that time another public exposure 
had taken place in reference to the man- 
agement of that department, and a dispute 
had arisen between the gallant Admiral, 
the late commander in chief of the Baltic 
fleet, and the Board of Admiralty, which 
it could not be expected would be left 
precisely where it was. He did not him- 
self know that it could be better treated 
than by being sent for investigation before 
such a Committee as that proposed by the 
hon. and learned Member for Sheffield, 
which would be quite competent to make 
inquiries into that as well as into other 
subjects connected with the administration 
of the war. There was another appoint- 
ment to which he wished briefly to advert 
—that of the late Under Secretary for 
the Colonies to the office of Under Secre- 
tary at War. He did not wish to question 
the fitness of the hon. Gentleman for that 
oftice; but he wished to point out an in- 
convenience to which it might shortly give 
rise. An important measure, the Passen- 
gers Act Amendment Bill, and one in 
which his (Mr. Liddell’s) constituents felt 
considerable interest, had lately been in- 
troduced by the hon. Gentleman (Mr. F. 
Peel); and he would take*that opportunity 
of asking who was the person to whom 
he should refer for information with respect 
to the future progress of that measure at 
that moment, when the hon. Member who 
introduced it had been removed to a new 
office? He would not canvass any of the 
other appointments made by the noble 
Lord, although he thought there were 
good grounds for calling the propriety of 
some of them in question. He hoped that 
under any circumstances the noble Lord 
would institute a searching inquiry into 
the condition of those departments which 
had of late been proved so inefficient in 
the management of the public service, and 
that he would bring to the councils of Her 
Majesty that truly English spirit which 


had raised him to his present high position 
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in the estimation of his fellow-countrymen. 
The noble Lord might feel assured that 
he would then receive an honest and a 
perfectly disinterested support, not only 
from him (Mr. Liddeil), but from the Gen- 
tlemen generally on the Opposition side of 
the House, in his efforts to promote the 
honour, the dignity, and the interests of 
the country. 

Mr. VANSITTART said, that in one 
portion of the speech of the noble Lord 
(Viscount Palmerston) he held out some 
prospect not only of an honourable, but 
also of a speedy peace. He (Mr. Van- 
sittart) sincerely trusted it might be the 
good fortune of the noble Lord to attain 
that object. He had heard with great 
satisfaction that an individual of such high 
character and ability as the noble Member 
for the City of London had been appointed 
to conduct the negotiations at Vienna on 
behalf of the British Government, for he 
thought that, if this opportuity of con- 
cluding a peace were lost, not only might 
the present war be one of long duration, 
but all the States of Europe might be in- 
volved in it. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in a late 
debate, had said, with reference to the 
sufferings of the troops in the Crimea, 
that he thought many hon. Members attri- 
buted to the mismanagement of the Go- 
vernment what were, in fact, only tlic 
necessary horrors of war. In consequence 
of the long peace, the people of this 
country were almost unacquainted with 
the horrors of war, but they were now 
enabled to form some conception of those 
horrors, and he believed there would be a 
strong feeling in favour of any Govern- 
ment which seemed likely to be able to 
conclude a lasting and an honourable 
peace. 

Mr. LAING said, he was induced to 
trouble the House because the Government 
and the House might not be aware of the 
feelings which induced some hon. Gentle- 
men on that (the Ministerial) side to vote 
in favour of the Committee proposed by 
the hon. and learned Member for Sheffiel:. 
He (Mr. Laing) did not give his vote in 
favour of appointing a Committee as 4 
vote of censure, or a vote of want of con- 
fidence in the gencral policy of the late 
Government. On the contrary, he ap- 
proved of the general policy of that Go- 
vernment, and of the reluctance to plunge 
into a war which had been manifested by 
the Earl of Aberdeen. He thought there 
was a certain degree of popular prejudice 
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against that noble Earl which was alto-|in this country. Now he would ask who 
gether undeserved, and that his prudent) was to blame for these terrible disasters ? 
reluctance to enter into war should have Who was responsible for them? Who had 
secured to him the support of public opi- | been dismissed in consequence of their oc- 
nion not only in this country but through-| currence? It was useless to mince mat- 
out Europe. He felt, moreover, that the | ters in such a case. Either the head of 
foreign policy of the late Government had | the army in the Crimea was greatly to 
been highly successful, and that in cement- | blame and was unfit for his position, or a 
ing the French alliance, and securing the | great many of his principal subordinate 
Austrian alliance, they had obtained ad- | officers were unfit for their situations, and 
vantages of the greatest importance to | ought to have been brought to court mar- 
this country, whether as regarded the pro- | tial and cashiered. Now, had anything 
secution of the war, the chances of an! been.done? Had Lord Raglan brought to 
honourable peace, or the securities for the | trial or dismissed a single man, or taken 
future tranquillity of Europe. He, there-| any effective or vigorous steps to reform 
fore, had felt very reluctant to concur in|any of these lamentable deficiencies ? 
any vote which might have the appearance | With regard to the Government at home, 
of a general vote of want of confidence in | he (Mr. Laing) was sorry to say that, from 
the Ministry, but, at the same time, he | the disclosures made during the debate, it 
was urged by a paramount sense of duty | did not appear that the great majority of 
to vote as he had done, because he felt | the late Administration had felt in their 
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that greater interests than those of an 
Administration or of a party were at stake. 
Because there was a state of things dis- 
closed as existing in the Crimea which 


they had struggled against believing to | 


the very last moment, but which was ad- 
mitted by the noble Member for the City 
of London, who described it as ‘‘ horrible 
and heartrending,’’ and at which every 
Englishman must have felt ashamed and 
appalled. It appeared that, not only had 
they not availed themselves of the im- 
provements of modern science, but that 
their military system was from top to bot- 
tom in a state of most lamentable and 
miserable inefficiency. They heard of a 
gallant army perishing, literally moulder- 
ing away within six miles of a port where 
there was an accumulation of all the ne- 
cessary stores and materials required for 
its support. They knew that that army 
was perishing, not in consequence of any 
insuperable difficulties, or even of any 
great difficulties, for those difficulties might 
have been overcome by the most ordinary 
foresight and administrative talent, but it 
was perishing, admittedly, for the’ want of 
a few wharfs and warehouses. at Bala- 
klava, and a road or tramway to convey 
supplies to the camp. Now, that was a 
job which any third or fourth-rate contrac- 
tor in England, if he had been applied to 
at the proper time, would have undertaken 
and executed with the utmost facility, and 
thus the disasters which had occurred 
might have been avoided. He found also, 
that a system prevailed under which it 
was difficult to fix responsibility upon any 
particular party, cither with the army or 


| full foree those evils and disasters which 
were wringing the hearts of the people of 
this country. It did not appear that there 
was the least disposition among them to 
make any vigorous effort to carry out those 
reforms which nine-tenths of the people of 
this country believed to be indispensable to 
the national safety—he might almost say 
for the national existence. It was, there- 
fore, with these feelings and with that im- 
pression that he had felt it his duty to vote 
for a Committee of inquiry, because he 
believed that nothing short of compelling 
the Government to take the requisite mea- 
sures would give the necessary stimulus 
towards remedying the administrative evils 
which had led to the great misfortunes 
that had occurred. The system prevailing 
in the army professed: almost avowedly to 
exclude merit. Promotion went by money, 
interest, age, and anything except what 
ought to be the sole qualification—namely, 
merit. Any railway, insurance, or other 
company, conducting its affairs in the 
manner in which the administration of the 
war had been carried on by the Govern- 
ment, would meet with total insolvency in 
twelve months. He had felt that he should 
not have done his duty, had he not, how- 
ever reluctantly, given a vote to urge on 
an inquiry, and he might, perhaps, pause 
now if it could be shown that new men 
had come in with new measures, that re- 
form was already in progress, that the 
head of affairs was fully sensible of the - 
necessity of vigorous measures, and that 
those vigorous measures were actually being 
taken. He could not see, however, after 
the explanations which had been given in 
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other places, and in that House that night, 
that they had sufficient security for vigo- 
rous action if they were to relax the course 
they had adopted, and were to cease to 
apply that stimulus to the Government 
which had produced the changes which 
had already taken place. With regard to 
the first question, relative to the formation 
of an Administration, he confessed that it 
was not yet cleared up satisfactorily to his 
mind, why, at this great national crisis, 
the attempt made by Lord Derby, and he 
believed very patriotically and properly 
made by that noble Lord, to unite the 
leading men of different parties in one 
strong Administration, was not successful. 
They were told that Lord Derby applied 
to the head of the present Administration, 
that there was no difference in public po- 
licy which could prevent their acting to- 
gether, and they found that Lord Derby, 
with the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Buckinghamshire, was willing to 
make considerable sacrifices of party feel- 
ing in ordey to gain the support of different 
sections; that they were willing to form a 
Government in which the noble Viscount 
et present at the head of the Administra- 
tion, the right hon, Gentleman the Chan- 
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cellor of the Exchequer, and the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary for the Co- 
lonies, should have seats in the Cabinet, 
together with Lord Clarendon, as Foreign 
Minister, and with Lord Ellenborough as 


Minister for War. He did not hesitate to 
say that, unless there were great public 
reasons against the appointment of such a 
Government, a Government so constituted 
would doubtless have given satisfaction to 
the country, and would have been strong 
enough to carry through the present crisis. 
With regard to any subsequent measures 
which had been announced, without know- 
ing them more in detail, it was impossible 
to form an opinion upon them, but there 
was a reason which induced him to believe 
that that House was not in a position to 
dispense with a Committee of inquiry. He 
could not see that in the Administration 
which had been formed any attempt had 
been made to introduce those new elements 
which the majority of the people believed 
to be desirable to insure the successful 
earrying on of the affairs of the country. 
It was palpable that great failures had 
occurred from the want of practical busi- 
ness experience, and he was surprised that 
the Government should have omitted the 
opportunity offered them of infusing new 
blood into the Administration. They had 
Mr. Laing 
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now an Administration which gave them 
the same guarantees as the late Govern. 
ment, less Lord Aberdeen, the Duke of 
Neweastle, and Lord John Ruasell, but in 
no respect had they any guarantee for im- 
proved vigour and efficiency. With respect 
to the administration abroad, the conduct 
of the war, and the men at the head of 
the different departments at Constantinople 
and in the Crimea, they had an announce- 
ment that a Commission had been sent 
out, and no doubt very properly; but 
surely those members of the present Go- 
vernment who were members of the late 
Government must by this time have arrived 
at the conclusion, that certain men who 
had been placed in responsible positions 
had failed to carry out all that was re- 
quired of them. Surely, then, this was a 
case not for a Commission, but for a posi- 
tive act. The principal measure of reform 
which had been announced appeared to 
him to be purely a half measure. As he 
understood it, it was that a: respectable 
general officer, but whose age somewhat 
exceeded sixty, should be sent out as a 
sort of wet-nurse to Lord Raglan, to take 
the administration of the army out of the 
hands of that noble Lord. By this time 
the Government ought to have made up 
their minds either that Lord Raglan was 
fit to be intrusted with the command of 
the army, or that he was not. If Lord 
Raglan was fit for the position he oceu- 
pied, he (Mr. Laing) did not see the policy 
of the new appointment; but if he was 
not fit to be trusted, then, in God’s name, 
let him be recalled. Let the Government 
set an example of vigorous action to the 
country, and then they might come to the 
House of Commons and ask them not to 
press forward this Committee of Inquiry, 
but not before. He had expressed these 
views because he thought it desirable that 
the Government should know the feelings 
which actuated those who on all points of 
general policy had been and still continued 
their supporters, but who could not, for 
the sake of any Government, or of any 
party feelings, attempt any longer, to use 
an expressive railway phrase, ‘‘to make 
things pleasant,’’ and allow those evils to 
exist which had produced the miseries and 
disasters which had overtaken our gallant 
army in the Crimea. 

Viscount EBRINGTON said, that hav- 
ing formed part of the numerous majority 
which turned the late Government out 0 
office, he felt bound to take an early op- 
portunity of expressing his disagreement 
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from the views of some other hon. Mem- 
bers of that majority who had spoken that 
evening. He had been in considerable 
doubt which way to vote, feeling strongly 
that what the present crisis required was 
not so much inquiry as action, or rather 
such inquiry only as was the indispensable 
preliminary and concomitant of prompt, vi- 
gorous, and remedial action; but his right 
hon. Friend the Member for Morpeth (Sir 
G. Grey) solved all his difficulties, by 
treating the vote as one of confidence or 
no confidence in the Administration. He 
had voted for the Motion of inquiry as a 
vote of no confidence, but he was anxious 
to say now, that he considered inquiry was 
most desirable and necessary, and he would 
not be a party to rescind a Motion that had 
been affirmed by such a decisive majority. 
But from his experience of long-pending 
inquiries before Committees up-stairs, he 
should say that an inquiry of that sort 
would be fraught, at this time more parti- 
eularly, with difficulty and danger to the 
public service. He therefore hoped the 
House would adopt the suggestion thrown 
out by the First Lord of the Treasury, and 
suspend the appointment of a Committee, 
and the inquiry befure such Committee, 
until such time as it could be carried on, 
not only without interfering with the re- 
doubled activity requisite in all departments 
connected with the war at the present mo- 
ment, but also with the advantages of 
having before it all the authorities at pre- 
sent in the East, on whom, in their ab- 
sence, all the blame possible would be laid, 
and whose presence before the Committee 
was necessary to their exculpation. He 
desired to see a searching inquiry into 
every department, and he believed it would 
be found that in the civil service especially 
matters had been conducted on a rotten 
and unsatisfactory principle. It would be 
seen, he believed, that it was not to aris- 
tocratical influence only, though no doubt 
that had prevailed to a great extent, but 
to political, or what might be called bo- 
roughmongering, influence, that a great 
deal of the inefficiency of the civil depart- 
ment of the State was to be attributed. 
He believed that if promotions in the 
army to members of the aristocracy were, 
as in the navy, for the most part the 
just reward of merit, the aristocracy 
would by merit alone obtain in the 
army, as they had done in the navy 
on several memorable occasions in our his- 
tory, a fair proportion of honours and pro- 
motions, But this he would say, that if 
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Members of the aristocracy were not re- 
warded according to their merit, they had 
no right to occupy such positions, and the 
sooner they were displaced the better for 
the public service and the country, as well 
as for the order to which they belonged, 
The worst part of the present system was, 
that appointments were made not so much 
out of regard for the interests of the public 
service as from the connection of the par- 
ties promoted with electioneering proceed- 
ings, especially in small constituencies, 
and he really believed that such appoint- 
ments had much to do with the occurrence 
of those calamities which all of them had 
such great occasion to deplore. This ques- 
tion was by no means one easy of solution 
~-it was not enough merely to say that 
men should be rewarded for their merit, 
and not through interest. The task of 
reform in this regard was a most diffi- 
cult one. In De Tocqueville’ work on 
Democracy in America, there is a 
passage showing how injuriously, espe- 
cially in a republic, other influences than 
those of merit, and more particularly that 
of seniority, operated on appointments in 
the public service. One of the faults of 
our system confessedly was, that men 
were appointed to high command whom 
physical debility had unfitted for it; for 
the saying in England was, that a man 
was not supposed to be fit for anything 
until age had rendered him unfit for every- 
thing. He thanked the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government for the luminous 
and satisfactory sketch he had given of the 
views of the Government, in a great degree 
to be atiributed to the vigour and ability 
of the noble Viscount, as well as of his 
colleague Lord Panmure. He felt grate- 
ful, also, for the measures which had been 
taken for the sanitary improvement of the 
camp, without which the position of the 
army would, when warmer weather arrived, 
be probably still more terrible than it had 
been, from the pestilence which such abo- 
minations must then engender. He would 
conclude by saying that he voted the other 
evening for the Motion of the hon, and 
learned Member for Sheffield (Mr. Roe- 
buck) in order to bring about a change in 
the Government, and more especially in the 
War Department. That change had been 
effected, and he must express his con- 
fident hope that it was a beneficial one, 
But he must now express an earnest hope 
that the House would not, at the present 
moment, interfere with the Government, 
nor in any manner attempt to fetter the 
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action of the various departments. He 
trusted the motion for the appointment of 
the Committee would be suspended for a 
short time, when its labours might pave 
the way to a remodelling, no less of the 


military system than of appointments and | 


promotions in the civil service of the 
country. 

Mr. DANBY SEYMOUR said, he did 
not think the noble Lord (Viscount Pal- 
merston) had made a very satisfactory 
statement to the House. He had looked 
to the advent of the noble Lord to office 
as to the commencement of a vigorous era 
in the administration of the war, but from 
the statement which had been made that 
evening he could see no prospect of any 
efficient change in the course which had 
hitherto been adopted; he could only see 
small improvements that ought to have 
been long ago carried into effect. Having 
the highest opinion of the noble Lord, he 
deeply regretted to see him surrounded 
by so many Members of the former Ad- 
ministration. When hon. Members saw 
the Gentlemen who now surrounded him, 
their thoughts naturally turned to the sad 
spectacle in which not our army alone, 
but the system of Government in this 
country had suffered so much. He had 
hoped that the noble Lord would have 
infused a little new blood into the high 
commands of the army; but when they saw 
an octogenarian general appointed Com- 
mander in Chief in Ireland, and the admi- 
ral who had mismanaged matters so much 
at Constantinople sent to arrange affairs 
at Balaklava, he must say he felt no little 
disappointment. 
should have an energetic man, who under- 
stood the country in which the army was 
engaged, in the new post to be created 
under the Minister of War; but that an- 
nouncement had been annulled for some 
extraordinary reason, and a Gentleman (Mr. 


F. Peel) was put into the office—no doubt | 


a man of great respectability, but at the 


same time one who had the reputation of | 


being very much attached to official routine. 
He regretted that the appointment, as 
Under Secretary at War, of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Aylesbury (Mr. 
Layard) had been so unaccountably can- 
celled. From the beginning of the war his 
hon. Friend had given the Ministers the 
benefit of his great knowledge of the coun- 
tries in which we are at present engaged 
in war, derived from official and private 


experience, and certainly on every point on | 


whith he had given an opinion he had 
Viscount Ebrington 
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On every 
|important particular, from the time when 
he urged Ministers to declare war on the 
| Russians crossing the Pruth, his anticipa- 
tions had been most remarkably confirmed, 
What was the use of our breeding up pub- 
lie servants at the public expense, for his 
‘hon. Friend (Mr. Layard) had long been 
employed in a diplomatic capacity by Her 
Majesty in the countries which were now 
the seat of war, if, when a crisis came, we 
did not avail ourselves of that local know- 
ledge, which could only be gained in a long 
course of years, and which was absolutely 
indispensable to conduct successful opera- 
tions inthe East? It might have been ex- 
pected, therefore, when the Ministry were 
turned out, in a great measure through 
the speeches of his hon. Friend, that he 
would have been appointed to a place in 
connection with the conduct of the war. 
And when he heard, as was rumoured 
about, that Admiral Dundas had _ been 
the cause of that Gentleman not being 
appointed, he must say, if this report 
were true, that he thought the Admiral, 
who had far from merited the thanks of 
the country upon other grounds, had a 
very heavy additional responsibility laid at 
his dvor in having, from personal mo- 
tives, at a crisis like the present, de- 
prived the country of the services of his 
hon. Friend. He trusted the noble Lord 
would show by his measures better than 
by his words that he was determined to 
carry on the war with vigour. He be- 
lieved that Russia was far weaker than 
was supposed, and if the noble Lord ex- 
hibited judgment and vigour, and was not 
trammelled by his associates, he believed 
that the next six months would show us 
in a position very different from that which 
we now occupied. He believed that if at 
all points we used our enormous resources 
with the vigour that characterised the era 
of Nelson and Wellington, the present 
struggle might be quickly terminated. It 
was especially necessary to direct attention 
to the question of the stoppage of trade as 
a means of depriving Russia of the sinews 
of war. He hoped there would be no free- 
trade theories (right enough in other eir- 
cumstances) to interfere with the vigour 
that ought to characterise our proceedings 
with regard to Russian trade. The block- 
ade had hitherto been a mere nominal 
operation. He believed that the very 
lead which made the bullets by which 80 
many of our brave soldiers were destroyed 
had been exported from this country to 
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Odessa since the commencement of the 
present war, through the negligence of the 
admiral in command of the fleet in the 
Black Sea. He had been surprised to 
hear the reports which had been made by 
the gallant Admiral (Admiral Berkeley) as 
to the admirable state of the harbour of 
Balaklava. Why, he must say that the 
gallant Admiral had almost trifled with the 
time of the House in reading a document 
signed by the masters of many transports 
as to the admirable order and regularity of 
Balaklava harbour. Why, who were the 
people who profited if that order and re- 
gularity did not exist? Why, these very 
masters of transports, whose evidence was 
brought to prove the existence of a state 
of things contrary to their own interests— 
the more disorder in the harbour, the bet- 
ter for them—because they received a large 
demurrage for every day they remained 
in Balaklava waiting to unship their goods. 
Every day they were left there resulted 
in so much money being put into their 
pockets. He heartily deplored the horrors 
of war. No one could wish more cordially 
than he to see an honourable peace con- 
cluded, but he could not say he had confi- 
dence in the present Government that they 
would conclude such a peace as would be 
honourable to the country. He thought 
it derogatory to this country that a states- 
man in the position of the noble Lord the 
Member for the City of London (Lord J. 
Russell) should have been sent to the 
Congress at Vienna, to meet no other 
statesman of equal rank, We appeared 
to be suing for peace from our enemy, and 
by such conduct we discouraged neutral 
Powers from declaring themselves, because 
they are afraid we should leave them in 
the lurch, The best means of obtaining 
peace, in his opinion, were to prosecute 
the war with vigour, and to stop all con- 
ferences at Vienna, until we had beaten 
our enemy. Ile considered, therefore, at 
such a moment as this, that the mission 
of the noble Lord was peculiarly inoppor- 
tune. He would only add that he (Mr. 
Seymour) was not an opponent of the Go- 
vernment of the noble Lord at the head of 
affairs. He earnestly desired the noble 
Lord might succeed; but until he held out 
some definite intention of making a more 
extended system of reform in the various 
departments of the State than he had 
hitherto done, he could only give him a 
qualified support. 

ApmiraL BERKELEY said, he wished 
to ask the hon, Member. who had last 
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spoken what higher authority he could 
have given for the statement to which the 
hon. Member alluded’ than that of Sir 
Edmund Lyons, the talented and energetic 
commander of the Black Sea fleet? The 
statement respecting the harbour of Bala- 
klava was based upon an official letter from 
him, and he (Admiral Berkeley) would not 
have repeated it, without a downright good 
reason. The hon. Gentleman had alluded 
to a connection of his, a gallant Admiral, 
late in command of the Black Sea fleet, 
and had stated that the gallant Admiral 
was instrumental in keeping the hon. Mem- 
ber for Aylesbury out of the present Go- 
vernment. He (Admiral Berkeley) did not 
know whence the hon. Gentleman drew 
such information; and all he would say 
was, that when, the hon. Gentleman might 
remember, the Thanks of the House were 
voted to Admiral Dundas, if the hon. 
Member for Aylesbury then believed that 
the accusations which he had made against 
Admiral Dundas were founded in truth, 
it was his bounden duty to his country 
and his constituents, to have then stood 
up in his place and to have resisted that 
vote being unanimous. 

Lorp HOTHAM said, he wished to in- 
quire whether the Government intended to 
take the whole of the Navy and Army Es- 
timates; or whether they proposed to ask 
for a Vote of men and money, and limit 
themselves to these Votes? If it were 
the intention to limit the Votes to these 
points, he had not a word to say. But if 
the whole of the Army Estimates were to 
be gone into, he should say that in the 
absence of a most important document not 
yet laid before the House, it was impos- 
sible the remaining Votes could be dis- 
cussed with justice to the service. The 
paper he alluded to was the Royal warrant 
issued by command of Her Majesty last 
year, consequent upon the Commission ap- 
pointed to consider the state of promotion 
in the army. The Commission reported, 
and, though the Report was produced pre- 
vious to the Christmas adjournment, it had 
not been printed. It was of great im- 
portance; and, therefore, he hoped Her 
Majesty’s Government would limit their 
Vote at present to the points suggested. 

Sir JAMES GRAHAM: If the House 
will consent to go into Committee of Sup- 
ply, so that the Navy Estimates may be - 
brought forward, it is not the intention of 
Her Majesty’s Government to propose this 
evening any Vote with reference to the 
army. 
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ApmiraL WALCOTT: Sir, the obser- 
vations which have been made in the pro- 
gress of this debate relative to the conduct 
of the war, so nearly affect the army and 
the navy at this momentous crisis that I 
am induced to trespass for a brief space 
upon the indulgence of the House. Firstly, 
to say that I recollect with a sorrowful 
satisfaction that at its outset, and during 
its early progress, I lifted my voice in 
warning in this House, and observed that 
the country who embarks on war with 
another Power, underrating its resources 
and undervaluing its means for resistance, 
is, to a great extent, guilty of the disas- 
trous consequences which may ensue. Do 
we not in each instance stand self-con- 
demned? We early lost our vantage 
ground and influence when we suffered the 
Turkish squadron to be destroyed at Sinope 
almost beneath our guns. Proerastination 
and uncertain counsels followed us from 
the commencement. Why did not our 
fleet pass the Dardanelles and enter the 
Black Sea simultaneously with the invasion 
of the Principalities by the Russian army ? 
Why did not our fleet raze Odessa to the 
ground—the granary of Sebastopol? Why 
was the expedition to the Crimea detained 
so long on the plague-stricken shore of 
Varna with all its attendant miseries ? 
Why did we not overlook that isthmus, by 
means of which so many thousand troops 
were soured into Sebastopol ? What utter 
ignorance of the internal strength of that 
fortress and its inexhaustible means for 
resistance to a siege! What delay in our 
supplies, in siege-trains, and all the ap- 
pliances by which to conduct our operations 
to a successful issue! Battles are not 
fought without great loss, nor victories 
achieved but at a costly price even to the 
successful, and yet for the wounded and 
sick how imperfect was the provision made. 
Sir, I cannot find language sufficiently ex- 
pressive by which to deplore the mismanage- 
ment, the improvidence, and the dilatoriness 
which have characterised the conduct of 
this war. Our resolutions slow and feeble— 
our counsels made at random, halting, trust- 
ing, as it were, to some fortunate chance or 
fortuitous interposition by which to stave 
off calamity, or bring us undeserved suc- 
cess—our ample resources tardily supplied 
—the sincerity of our professions compro- 
mised by the dubiousness of our acts—our 
reinforcements duled out in a manner un- 
worthy of the nation, tantalising to its 
chiefs, and insufficiently maintained to a 
standard by which to render success hope- 
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ful —our acts, in earlier instances, par- 
taking of indisposition to offend the enemy 
beyond the means of reconciliation, mea- 
sures proposed as if the country would 
not or could not give us recruits; and, to 
some extent, we placed ourselves depen- 
dent upon our noble and gallant ally whom 
we ought to have rivalled; wavering so 
that other nations caught the contagion 
and wavered also, and giving encourage- 
ment to the enemy by the incompetency of 
our preparations, the fluctuations in our 
councils, and thence the sluggishness of 
our operations. Let the blame fall where 
it may.be deserved, but let us, without 
party spirit, hasty judgment, or the desire 
at random to inculpate any one individual 
in particular, not be hasty where so many 
are, I fear, to blame; above all, let us deal 
out to our chiefs impartial judgment and 
a generous confidence. If hon. Members 
entertain on any point a doubt, give to 
them the benefit of that doubt; recollect 
they are not here to defend themselves, 
that their honour is dearer to them than 
life itself, the verdict of their country far 
dearer still; they have placed their all 
upon the stake, their anxiety must be in- 
tense—a terrible venture for single men 
to bear. Let us then cherish, sustain, and 
animate our army and our fleet. Other 
battles have to be fought, and other vic- 
tories to be achieved, and he who never 
desponded, had the full belief they would 
add another monument of fame to the 
brave names of Alma, Balaklava, and In- 
kerman, in that of Sebastopol. England, 
ever jealous of her arms, would be satis- 
fied with no less costly a price. Not to 
strain every nerve and put forth every 
effort to achieve this object. would be 
criminal; to pause and nicely count the 
cost would be ignominious. Our honour 
is at stake, we must redeem it. Our 
place in the nations is at issue, we must 
maintain it. The sword we had drawn 
untarnished, we must sheath without a 
stain. Sorrow and suffering are insepa- 
rable from war, but let not the mourners 
say their dead fell in vain, and that incom- 
petence and timid counsels had inflicted 
more wounds than the weapons of the 
Czar. When I look on that battle-field ; 
there standing soldier, sailor, and marine, 
enduring the scanty food and water, the 
harassing march, the perpetual alarm, the 
wearisome watch, the sharpness and cold, 
the tentless camp, the toil and dangers of 
the trenches—shell, shot, and sortie—men 
susceptible of one common nature, alll- 
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mated by the same hope, repugnant to the 
same pain, and loving life as we do, yet 
risking all and daring all for the honour 
and glory of their country—extinction in a 
moment, eternity in an instant, yet never 
dismayed, ever hopeful of success, and 
never faltering in loyalty —I do indeed 
glory in my native country and that brave 
brotherhood. And when I recollect how 
much depends on this continued constancy, 
how many precious lives are bound up in 
theirs, I never kneel me down, and other 
hon. Members I doubt not do the same, 
but I evoke the blessing of God upon their 
heads and arms. Our prayers are offered 
up that they may return to this country 
eovered with glory and the high sense of 
duty done. Our interests are identified 
with theirs—their heroic deeds, their lofty 
patriotism, their enduring qualities ; and 
J tend my hope that the Government will 
concentrate their undivided energies, and 
all of earthly wisdom, so as to ensure 
coming conquests at the least possible loss 
to the sister services, and that satisfaction 
may rest upon our counsels, that when 
England shall have attained her object in 
this war, and peace alike honourable to 
her arms and name—that by the precau- 
tions used her mourners may be few and 
her survivors many. 


ADMIRAL SIR CHARLES NAPIER— 
QUESTION. 

Mr. A. DUNCOMBE: I wish, Sir, to 
put a question to the right hon. Baronet 
opposite (Sir J. Graham), as we are about 
to go into Committee of Supply to proceed 
with the Navy Estimates. The right hon. 
Baronet will be aware that the gallant Ad- 
miral lately returned from the command in 
the Baltic was installed in that command 
with the unusual ceremony of a public dinner 
at the Reform Club. The right hon. Ba- 
ronet is also doubtless aware, that on a 
late occasion at the Mansion House the 
gallant Admiral in question (Sir Charles 
Napier) passed a very severe censure on 
the officers and men of his fleet, and added 
that he had received the most degrading 
and insulting letter ever written to an offi- 
cer. Now I am aware that some of the 
statements made by the gallant Admiral 
have been contradicted by the hon. and 
gallant Member for Gloucester (Admiral 
Berkeley) ; but still it is due to the right 
hon. Baronet, to the service, and to the 
country, to know on which side the truth 
rests, as also to know what the result to 
the gallant Admiral will be in case the 
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truth rests not with him—whether or not 
he will be scratched from the list of admi- 
rals? Therefore I wish to ask the right hon. 
Baronet what course he intends to take in 
reference to the statements lately made at 
the Mansion House by Sir Charles Napier? 

Sm JAMES GRAHAM: If, Sir, it 
had been the pleasure of the House to go 
into Committee upon the Navy Estimates, 
it was certainly my intention, in the course 
of the few observations which it would be 
possible for me to address to the Commit- 
tee, not to have passed altogether unnoticed 
the subject to which the hon. and gallant 
Member for the East Riding (Mr. A. Dun- 
combe) has alluded. In any course which 
I may think it my duty to adopt, I shall 
certainly adhere to that which I think will 
be the most conducive to the public inte- 
rest in an emergency like the present. To 
enter upon a complete analysis of the 
statement made by Sir Charles Napier 
would compel me to make disclosures 
of discussions which have taken place with 
that gallant officer in which the public 
interests are materially involved. It is 
impossible, consistently with my duty, to 
give that refutation to the statements of 
the gallant officer which it might be desir- 
able for me to give without the production 
of correspondence and of dnappiiben, inter- 
woven with questions of naval preparations 
about to be resumed in the Baltie as soon 
as the weather will permit. It has cer- 
tainly pleased that gallant officer to heap 
personally upon me much obloquy; it has 
been my duty to submit to the weight of 
that obloquy, such as it may be, rather 
than to endanger in the slightest degree 
the interests of the profession with which 
I have the honour to be connected. It is 
quite true that the gallant officer stated, on 
the occasion in question, that he was sent 
in command of the Baltic fleet with ships’ 
companies, badly manned and worse disci- 
plined. The Board with which I am con- 
nected used their utmost exertion in the 
selection of officers to command those 
ships endeavouring to choose those who 
were best entitled to the confidence of 
the profession. I have every reason to 
believe that the commanding officers of the 
different ships employed, without exception, 
did use their utmost diligence, with the 
greatest success, to introduce the best dis- 
cipline into the vessels under their com- 
mand. Sir Charles Napier certainly, in a 
despatch addressed to the Admiralty in 
the early part of his command, did make 
an assertion similar to that which on a 
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recent occasion he repeated—namely, that 
the ships were ill-manned and worse disci- 
plined. The course taken by the Admi- 
ralty was to call upon the gallant officer to 
specify the ships to which he referred, and 
they stated that none of the returns they 
had received made by the officers after 
inspection, or of the accounts given by the 
captain of the fleet of the different ships, 
sustained the allegation that the ships were 
in that condition. Sir Charles Napier was 
therefore called upon to specify those ships, 
but, in answer to that demand, no such 
specification was made, and the inference, 
therefore, I think, remains that that alle- 
gation was, on the occasion to which I 
have adverted, in the first instance hastily 
brought forward, and I regret that it 
should have been repeated. No better 
answer can be given to the allegation than 
the testimony of the officers themselves on 
whom the reflection is cast. The hon. and 
gallant Member who put the question re- 
fers to a speech I made at the dinner at 
the Reform Club when Sir Charles Napier 
undertook this command. I underwent 


due correction in this House on the subjeet 
of that speech, and I can assure the hon. 
and gallant Member that I am not likciy 
to make any repetition of the offence. I 


hope I have improved in prudence by that 
correction. It is asked whether, consider- 
ing the language which the gallant officer 
condescended to make use of, any condign 
punishment is about to be inflicted on him ? 
The hon. and gallant Gentleman is aware 
that Sir Charles Napier is now upon half- 
pay; and great license is allowed, and 
very properly allowed, to the free expres- 
sion of opinion on the part of any officer so 
circumstanced. It has been somewhere 
debated whether Sir Charles Napier was 
dismissed or not. My hon. and gallant 
Friend near me (Admiral Berkeley) assured 
the House that he had neither been dis- 
missed from his command nor censured for 
the exercise of his power in the Baltic as 
Commander in Chief. Both these asser- 
tions were correctly made. Sir Charles 
Napier was not censured on account of any 
conduct pursued by him with regard to the 
fleet, but in his correspondence with the 
Admiralty he had recourse to the use of 
comments and expressions which were con- 
sidered not to be consistent with the defer- 
ence due to the authority under which he 
was serving, and strong censures were cer- 
tainly passed on the use of those expressions. 
An hon. Gentleman, during the debate, ask- 
ed whether Sir Charles Napier had been dis- 
Sir J. Graham 
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missed? Sir, he was not dismissed. He 
was, at the close of the service upon which 
he was employed, directed to lower his flag 
—there are precedents for that course with 
reference to commanders in chief of the 
fleet —and certainly it is not the intention 
of the present Board—I know not what 
may be the course pursued by any future 
Board—to call upon Sir Charles Napier 
to rehoist his flag. I must say that the 
gallant officer in question has proclaimed 
himself a hero. I have the greatest re. 
spect for his proved gallantry vpon many 
former occasions, but it is not my intention 
to allow him to dub himself a martyr as 
well as a hero; and, therefore, I have no 
intention whatever of advising the Crown 
to take any further notice of the matter. 

Motion agreed to. 

House in Committee of Supply; Mr. 
Bovverie in the Chair. 


Navy Estimates. 


SUPPLY—NAVY ESTIMATES. 

(1.) 77,0997. Naval Expenditure beyond 
the Grants for the year ending on the 31st 
day of March 1854. 

Sm JAMES GRAHAM: Mr. Bouverie, 
it is now my duty, and I can assure the 
Committee that I will perform it as briefly 
as possible, to bring under their notice the 
Navy Estimates. In doing so in the first 
instance, before we proceed to vote any 
sums for the charge of the navy in the 
year about to commence on the first of 
April next, it is my duty to put into your 
hands two Votes with reference to our past 
expenditure. The first of these Votes 
is for the sum of 79,0001., which is the 
amount due on account of excess of ex- 
penditure upon the year ending on the 31st 
of March, 1854; and the second Vote is 
a Vote on account of excess in the ecur- 
rent year of the sum of 1,938,104/. upon 
the entire sum voted in the course of the 
present financial year, being the excess 
which has arisen upon the Vote for the 
entire charge of the Navy, and which will 
become payable before the first of April 
next. Now, Sir, I have viewed with great 
anxiety the trial of the system upon which 
naval votes and accounts have been ad- 
ministered during the last eleven months 
of the war. The Committee will perhaps 
recollect that in the year 1832 a change 
was made in the preparation and system 
of naval Votes, and more especially with 
reference to the accounts of the Navy. 
From a very early period, almost from the 
Revolution of 1688, owing to the wide ex- 
tent of the naval expenditure of the coun- 
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try, an expenditure earried on in every’ 


part of the world, and to the accounts 
having been remitted at uncertain periods, 
whenever a war took place the naval debt 
began to aceumulate, and before the ciose 


of the war, in 1813, the naval debt, sepa- | 


rate from the national debt, amounted to 
no less a sum than 8,900,0001. 
origin of this debt is to be traced partly 


to the circumstance I have mentioned—to | 
the wide area over which that expenditure | 


is spread, and partly also to the vicious 
system of drawing bills at long dates, 
which had prevailed from the Revolution 
down to the year 1832. In that year pre- 
cautions were taken by Parliament with 
reference to the system of drawing bills. 


Instead of payment by bills prompt pay- | 


ment was introduced, and additional pre- 


cautions were also taken to ensure greater | 


accuracy in the preparation of the esti- 
mates ; because under tle more lax system 
which prevailed up to that time, the esti- 
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ment generously voted for the naval 
service in the last year, amounting, inde- 
pendently of the cost of transports, to 
above 8,000,000/., the actual surplus ex- 
penditure for the year ending on the 31st 
of March, as nearly as we ean calculate it, 
_ineluding transports, will amount to a sum 
of 1,938,0007. Of this sutn, on a former 
evening, a Vote was taken on account for 
1,600,000/., and there remains thercfore 
to be voted a sum of 322,504. Now, the 
estimates for the ensuing year are larger 
than the estimates voted for the current 
year, independently of this supplementary 
estimate, by a sum of about 2,000,000/. 
If we take, in addition tothe sum actually 
' voted, this supplementary estimate for the 
current year of 1,938,000/., the sum 
asked being about 10,000,000/., is only 
an increase of 299,000/., independently of 
transports, for the whole naval service of 
‘next year, as compared with the expendi- 
| ture of the current year. 


Navy Estimates. 


mates were generally low, the expenditure| In former years of war the number of 
in war constantly exceeded them, and that | men voted has been infinitely larger than the 
excess was met by the creation of a sepa- | number of men which I now ask at your 
rate naval debt. Now, Sir, the precautions | hands. The number of men voted in 1814 
taken were considered at the time to be | was no less than 147,000 men. The pro- 
ample, and I am glad to say, after twenty | position which I now make to the Commit- 


years’ experience, they have proved satis- | tee is, that there shall be an addition to 


factory. At the same period an alteration | the present force of 6,700 seamen and 
was made in the Appropriation Act, which | boys, and of 500 marines, making the 
compelled not only the perpetual audit of | naval force for the ensuing year amount 
the accounts, but, when there has been an | to 70,000 men. The excess now asked 
excess in the expenditure of the year be- | for over the sum voted for the current year 
yond the vote of supply for the naval ex-  senenate altogether, as I have already 
penditure of that year, it has been by law | stated, excluding the supplementary esti- 
rendered compulsory that that excess shall | mate, which is the second Vote, to about 
be stated to Parliament by an independent | 2,000,0007. This excess arises upon five 
board of audit, and that that excess shall Votes. It arises upon Vote 1 for men, 
be brought under the notice of a Commit- | amounting to 231,000/.; upon Vote 2, 
tee of Supply, and the deficiency made | for victuals, amounting to 303,000/. ; on 
good by a separate vote ; or, if there be a} Vote 8, for wages, 171,0001.; Vote 10, 
surplus, that that surplus shall be carried | for stores, machinery, and ships, amount- 
to the credit of the year in which such} ing to 1,088,00U/.; and Vote 11, new 
surplus occurred. The first vote I have | works, 188,0001. As I have already stated 
to bring under your notice is in accordance | to the House the large number of seamen 
with this provision. In the year ending | voted at the end of the former war amounted 


the 3lst of March, 1854, the surplus of 
expenditure over the sum voted was 79,000U. 
Considering the large sums of which the 
estimates were composed, this amount is 
In itself insignificant, but the production 
of this excess now is a proof of the effi- 
cacy of the new system and of the careful 
observation of the rule laid down by Par- 
liament. The next vote, as I have already 
said, has reference to the present year, 
ending on the 31st of March, and notwith- 
standing the large amount which Parlia- 
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altogether, seamen and marines, to 147,000 
men, and I have contrasted that number 
with the present force which it is my duty 
to propose to you. But I must here call 
to the remembrance of tlhe House the al- 
tered circumstances under which the naval 
force is now created. Throughout the last 
war impressment universally prevailed. I _ 
have the pleasure of stating to the Com- 

mittee, that, at this moment, the full 
amount of naval force voted by Parlia- 
ment, exclusive of marines, amounting to 
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somewhere near 61,000 men—the whole of 
that force is now afloat and is available 
for service, by voluntary enlistment; and 
the whole number voted by Parliament is, 
indeed, slightly exceeded. The expendi- 
ture under Vote 1, which is somewhat in 
excess, is to be traced to causes which 
have rendered this voluntary enlistment 
comparatively easy. By the generosity of 
Parliament various alterations have been 
introduced into tie pay and allowances of 
seamen. Some of these, I think, I have 
stated on former occasions to the House; 
some I have now to state for the first time. 
There was, for example, what appeared to 
the Board of Admiralty an unjust distine- 
tion in the pay of marines afloat as com- 
pared with the pay of those on shore. A 
deduction was made from their pay in 
consideration of the rations which were 
issued to them when on board, together 
with the seamen. That reduction has 
now been abolished, and a marine now 
receives his pay whether afloat or on 
shore, without any deduction, and when 
serving afloat is placed on a footing 
of perfect equality with seamen. Then, 
again, there was a new rating introduced 
towards the close of the last year—that of 
‘leading men,”’ with a higher class of 
pay, as contrasted with ‘ ablebodied sea- 
men.” Then, again, we have introduced 
a system of payment infinitely more prompt 
than heretofore. By this arrangement ships 
are paid almost immediately on their ar- 
rival in port, instead of having an out- 
standing account lying over for some time, 
a principle which was introduced by the 
Government which preceded the one to 
which I lately had the honour to belong, 
by the Board of Admiralty, presided over 
by the Duke of Northumberland. In con- 
sequence of this system of prompt pay- 
ment, I may mention that the Baltic fleet, 
which has recently returned to England, 
had been paid up in full, with the excep- 
tion of some two months’ pay. Then, 
again, as to allotments of pay ;— there 
have been increased facilities afforded in 
that important matter—the privilege of 
the seaman in exercising an independent 
right of disposal over his own earnings. 
There were restrictions formerly on that 
right which appeared to me to be neither 
necessary nor just. A seaman was not per- 
mitted to allot his pay, excepting in certain 
degrees of affinity —relationship was ne- 
cessary to constitute the right of an allot- 
tee. The Board of Admiralty have abo- 
lished that restriction, and a seaman now 
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has a perfect right to nominate any person 
to whom he wishes his pay to be allotted, 
without reference at all to any degree of 
relationship, or any other consideration, 
Then again, in regard to another im- 
portant matter, a Vote is to be taken 
for a considerable sum, 197,000/., in 
excess of the vote for slops, that is, eloth- 
ing issued to the seamen. The cost price 
of articles of that description has risen 
greatly, but it has not been thought expe- 
dient to raise the price of those issued to 
the seamen, and, in consequence, there is 
on the face of the estimates the sum of 
197,000/., which is the estimated differ- 
ence between the cost price to the public 
and the lower price at which they are to 
be sold to the seamen. Then, again, as 
to continuous service, This principle was 
adopted last Session, with the full consent 
of Parliament, that men entering for a 
period of years not less than ten should 
receive a higher rate of pay, on account 
of the permanent hold which the country 
would possess over their services by the 
abandonment of the right which men hi- 
therto had of claiming their discharge at 
the end of five years’ service. That higher 
rate of pay has acted as an inducement, 
and it is highly gratifying to me to be 
enabled to inform the Committee, that at 
this moment nearly 20,000 seamen and 
first-class boys have availed themselves of 
this higher rate of pay, and this will form 
before long, I believe, the best reserve on 
which the country can rely for a permanent 
naval force. 

I have also to state that we have added, 
within the last three years, nearly 4,000 
men to the marines. I cannot too strongly 
impress on the Committee my earnest de- 
sire, the result of experience and of reflee- 
tion, that this amount of 16,000 marines 
should, under any state of circumstances, 
whether of peace or of war, be considered 
by Parliament as the permanent force to 
be maintained. I am quite satisfied that 
this foree is the nucleus from which a fleet 
ean be formed in the shortest time and 
with the greatest certainty. There are no 
men who, on the whole, are of such ines- 
timable value. They are trained as gun- 
ners, they are perfect as soldiers, they 
have been taught with success the light 
infantry exercise, they are now acting as 
such in connexion with Lord Raglan’s 
army, and as to fitting out ships, they are 
so expert that there is a slackness on the 
part of seamen to enter until the marines on 
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of the work of fitting out. The marines 
are, therefore, perfect soldiers, accomplished 
sailors—their merits cannot be too highly 
extolled or valued, and I am quite satisfied 
that it is most conducive to the welfare of 
the naval service, and, consequently, to 
the safety of the State, that this should 
be regarded as the permanent force, and I 
hope that Parliament will not, even in a 
time of peace, hastily diminish the number 
of marines, and that every Government, 
judging from past experience, will be slow 
to reduce this force of 16,000 men, which 
has required such great exertions to raise, 
and which we have so successfully trained, 
and which, I repeat, I am satisfied is the 
most valuable addition to the naval forces 
of this country at all times and in all cir- 
cumstances. Upon the other heads I have 
explained, so far as is necessary at present 
to do, the excess of Vote 1 in the num- 
ber of men. I have shown that, for 
231,0007., you will obtain an increase of 
6,000 sailors and 500 marines. The next 
excess arises upon Vote 2, for provi- 
sions. That is easily explained by the in- 


creased number of men to be employed— 
not less than 9,000; and, in addition, 
there has been a material rise in the prices 


of articles which mainly constitute the 
provisioning of the Navy—salt provisions, 
fresh meat, and spirits—the rise upon 
which articles has been nearly 18 per cent. 
These two circumstances, therefore, ac- 
count for this increase. The next Vote in 
which there is an increase is Vote 8, for 
wages to artificers, &c., employed in Her 
Majesty’s establishments at home. That 
excess arises mainly from an addition of 
800 shipwrights, which, on account of the 
war, it has been thought fit to make to 
the establishments at home, and also from 
the rise in wages paid to labourers arising 
from the high prices of provisions, and per- 
haps still more from the urgent necessity 
for the prompt execution of works indis- 
pensably necessary for carrying on the war, 
which has rendered it expedient not only 
to increase the number of shipwrights, but 
also not to permit them any longer to work 
by daywork, but to introduce task, without 
any limitation of the amount of work they 
might be able to perform. This has en- 
abled us, with great expedition, to fit out 
a very large number of ships, and, consi- 
dering the work which has been done, and 
the rapidity with which it has been exe- 
cuted, I hope the increase of 71,0000. will 
not be thought excessive by the Committee. 

I now come to the principal excess in 
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the Vote for the ensuing year, as compared 
with that for the past year, which will be 
found in Vote 10, for stores for the build- 
ing, outfit, and repairs of the fleet, and 
for the purchase and building of ships by 
contract in merchant dockyards. The ex- 
cess in this Vote mainly consists of the 
following items—With regard to stores, 
prices have risen in some of the most im- 
portant materials. I will illustrate this by 
five articles—-timber, hemp, canvas, cop- 
per, and iron. I should state that under 
these heads we cover, if I mistake not, 
somewhere about 480,000I. of the entire 
excess of 1,088,000/. and that of that 
sum a very large portion is to be traced to 
the purchases of hemp which the Board of 
Admiralty have thought it expedient to 
make. It has always appeared to me of 
the last importance that this great naval 
country should be emancipated from its 
dependence on the Baltic for its exclusive 
supply of hemp. Italy produces hemp of 
very superior quality as compared with 
Baltic hemp, and the Board of Admiralty 
has had an opportunity of purchasing a 
very large quantity of Italian hemp at a 
lower price than Baltic hemp, a quantity 
quite sufficient for all the estimated re- 
quirements of the naval service for twelve 
months to come. This hemp will be sup- 
plied from Italy alone, and we shall thus 
be altogether emancipated from our de- 
pendence on the Baltic for hemp. The 
material, too, is of a quality, judging from 
our own limited experience, and still more 
relying on the experience of our naval ally 
—I mean France—vastly superior to Bal- 
tic hemp. I think the Committee will 
agree that an expenditure on a large scale, 
in order to develope the Italian market for 
hemp, was a provident expenditure on the 
part of the Admiralty. The other items 
to which I refer arise from the circum- 
stance of the war. At this moment we 
have substituted in the Black Sea for ten 
sail of the line, consisting entirely, with 
one exception, of sailing ships, six sail of 
the line, one a three-decker, another of 
100 guns on two decks, and four other 
ships of the largest class, all propelled by 
steam power; and it is not intended by 
the Government to send any sailing ships 
whatever to the Baltic. Our experience 
has taught us that the intermixture of 
screw and sailing ships is not condu- 
cive to the interests of the service. 
They cannot be mancuvred together. 
The Commander in Chief, not using the 
same arm, but having to consider the 
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use, first, of the sailing ships, and then | 
of the screw ships, is baffled in his ar- | 


rangements, and the efficiency of the fleet 
is consequently materially affected. It is 
intended to send into the Baltic in the 
ensuing year vessels propelled by steam 
alone, and I hope before six weeks or two 
months are over twenty sail of the line, 
propelled by steam, will be ready to re- 
sume operations in that quarter. Consi- 
dering the seale of those operations, the 
consumption of coal must be enormous. 
The expense, therefore, is great, though 
experience shows that the expense is not 
so great having regard to the superiority 
of the screw over sailing vessels. I have 
already told you that at the end of the 
French war we had 147,000 sailors and 
marines.- I ask you only on the present 
occasion to have 70,000 sailors and ma- 
rines. At the end of the French war, 
when we had really not an enemy on the 
sea, nor a rival, we had in commission 
somewhere about 100 or 110 sail of the 
line. According to the proposition which 
I now make, we shall not have above forty- 
six or perhaps fifty sail of the line, but I 
believe the smaller force, with a smaller 
number of men, but with all the appliances 
of modern art and science, will be found 
no less efficacious to sustain the honour of 
this country either for the purposes of 
offence or defence. And if that be so, 
although the proportion of expenditure 
may be heavy in the purchase of ma- 
chinery, in the maintenance of machinery, 
and the substitution of an artificial pro- 
pelling power for a natural one, yet, on 
the whole, my belief is, that, notwithstand- 
ing the extra expenditure, the balance of 
advantage even on the lower ground of ex- 
pense will be found to be in favour of mo- 
dern science and modern improvement. 
The excess of cost for coal is estimated at 
500,0001. That may appear alarming, but 
it must be remembered that in the Black 
Sea we are rapidly substituting steam- 
vessels only for a force mainly consisting 
of sailing vessels, and, as I have stated, 
we intend to send to the Baltic twenty sail 
of the line, which will form part of a fleet 
of 100 vessels, all propelled by steam. 
This brings me to another explanation 
of this heavy expenditure. France and 
England have come to a mutual agree- 
ment to prepare for operations in the 
Baltic five floating batteries, twenty gun- 
boats, and ten mortar-boats, making to- 
gether ten floating batteries, forty gun- 
boats, and twenty mortar-boats, all heavily 
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armed, and of light draught, and all pro- 
pelled by steam. In concert with France 
—happily our ally, no longer our rival, 
except in the honest and earnest endea- 
vour to bring this contest to an honour- 
able close by increased exertions—we have 
during the winter been preparing this im- 
mense armament. Parliament, in its ge- 
nerosity, voted a large sum to meet this 
expenditure, but a considerable amount for 
steam-engines and the construction of ves- 
sels still remains outstanding; and, having 
mentioned the inerease of the Vote for the 
purchase of stores and coals, the residue of 
excess is made up of 650,000/. for steam 
machinery, and 390,0001. still outstanding 
for the building of floating batteries, mor- 
tar-boats, and gun-vessels, to which I have 
already adverted. The 650,000. for steam 
machinery will not only be applied to ves- 
sels already launched and forming part of 
the naval force to be employed in the 
Baltic and the Black Sea, but it is pro- 
posed, in the course of the ensuing year, 
to launch five or six line-of-battle ships 
and frigates, of a most powerful descrip- 
tion, for which steam machiaery will be 
supplied under the Vote which I now ask. 
Therefore, you will observe, steps have 
been taken not only to inerease the effi- 
ciency of the force now afloat, but to meet 
any reverses, should they occur—and re- 
verses in war can never be considered as 
avoidable. They will occur, and precau- 
tions are taken by having ships of equal 
capacity and equal power to meet any loss 
which, in the course of the coming’ year, 
may be sustained. The next Vote of 
which there is any excess is Vote ll, 
for new works. The sum of that excess 
is 188,000/., partly to be traced to a new 
bakery at Deptford, rendered necessary by 
the large demand for the supply of biscuits 
to the fleets. The new mode of construc- 
tion has so added to the length of ships of 
war as to render necessary the lengthening 
of the docks at Portsmouth, Chatham, and 
Sheerness, the expense of which is econ- 
siderable; and there is also a sum ex- 
pended on works at Keyham to expedite the 
completion of the factories there for the con- 
struction and repair of steamers of war. 
Now, Sir, I have gone through briefly 
the principal heads of excess in the Votes 
of the ensuing year as contrasted with the 
Votes of the past, and this will probably 
form the effective expenditure. It will be 
satisfactory to the Committee to hear that 
what is termed the dead weight of the 
Navy is progressively diminishing. In 
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1831, when my attention was first di- 
rected to these matters, the half-pay of 
the Navy was $78,000/. For the current 
year, 1854, it is only 696,000/., showing 
a decrease of 182,0002. Then, too, with 
regard to civil pensions. In 1834, I had 
the honour of introducing a measure for 
the purpose of effecting considerable re- 
ductions in that branch. The difference 
is very sensible, and it will become more 
and more so. In 1834, the civil pensions 
of the Navy amounted to 230,0001. This 
year we ask only for 149,000/., showing a 
decrease, which is progressive, of 81,00€/. 
I am warned, by recent indisposition, that 
I shall not find it easy to continue these 
remarks, even if the Committee should 
kindly bear with me; but I thought it 
my duty to appear this evening for the 
purpose, however imperfectly, of stating 
the questions now to be submitted to you 
with regard to the Navy expenditure. It 
has been said, and said truly, that to brmg 
this war to a speedy and honourable con- 
clusion every effort which this country can 
make is indispensable. I would have the 
Committee bear in mind we are making 
war on a Sovereign whose empire is great 
and remarkable on account of its being 
almost unassailable. We are carrying on 
that war in the neighbourhood of his 
resources and at a distance from our 
own. We have carried that war into 
his country—a country almost destitute 
of provisions—and we are carrying it 
on in the dead of winter in the Black 
Sea, which is a sea without a_har- 
bour. These are great strains on our 
naval power. It may be asked, what 
have you done with regard to your large 
expenditure for the Navy ? Now, I really 
must say that, on the whole, the operations 
in the Baltic, as they were conducted last 
year, appear to me to deserve the appro- 
bation of the House. Bomarsund, a most 
important naval station, fortified strongly, 
and bearing marks of an intention to carry 
that system of fortification to a much 
greater extent, has been destroyed. The 
great naval arsenal of Cronstadt, close to 
the capital of the Emperor of Russia, was 
visited by a force inferior to the force there 
stationed. Battle was repeatedly offered, 
and as repeatedly declined. Up to the 
last moment Sweaborg, with nine sail-of- 
the-line, was blockaded by an inferior force 
of frigates only. Never were operations 
more successful, displaying more galic atry, 
more discipline, than the operations in the 
Baltic. In that sca not a ship was lost, 
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and a most effective blockade was kept up, 
a blockade that displayed the energy, skill, 
and gallantry of English officers and men, 
and the pressure brought to bear upon the 
enemy was, I believe, by no means slight. 
Then, also, I am bound to say, with refer- 
ence to the conduct of the Navy every- 
where, that it has been most satisfactory. 
You have a commerce covering every sea, 
and extending to the most remote parts 
of the globe, and I am not aware that 
a single merchant ship has fallen into the 
hands of the enemy. I hope and believe 
that, as you have always done, so you will 
now have reason to depend upon the naval 
service for the support you have a right to 
expect. The naval service is the spear 
and the shield of the country, it is the 
weapon of attack and the buckler of de- 
fence, it is the rock upon which we may 
build our hopes of safety without fear of 
disappointment. This nation has never 
failed to regard that service with the par- 
tiality and confidence it deserves, and you, 
as faithful representatives of the peuple, 
will never do anything to injure that ser- 
vice. You will require a strict account of 
expenditure from those who administer its 
affairs, but you will do nothing to impair 
its efficiency; and I am satisfied that, in 
so doing, you will best provide for the 
national interests and the national security. 
I now beg to propose a Vote of 79,0991., 
to defray the excess of expenditure over 
the Estimates of last year. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he did not 
intend to oppose the Estimates which had 
been laid before the House by the right hon. 
Baronet, for ever since the commeneement 
of the war he had always expressed his 
opinion that every facility should be afford- 
ed to the Government for successfully 
carrying it on, and for bringing it to a 
speedy and honourable termination. He 
wished, however, to make a few observa- 
tions on what had fallen from the right hon. 
Baronet. The right hon. Baronet had re- 
ferred to the number of men required to 
carry on the present war, as compared 
with the number required to carry on the 
last; but he did not think that there was 
any credit to be taken because the num- 
ber required for the present war fell short 
of that required in the last. The duties 
of the navy were very slight now, compar- 
ed with what was then the case. Now we - 
had only to shut up the enemy’s ships in 
two seas; then we had to protect our 
commerce and our colonies in every part of 
the globe. The right hon. Baronet had 
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taken great credit for only requiring 6,800 
men more than last year, but really, unless 
some greater use was to be made of our 
naval force, no justification could be offer- 
ed even for that increase. The right hon. 
Baronet had taken credit for the re- 
duction of the half-pay and retired pen- 
sions list, but he could not join with him in 
expressing any approbation on that ac- 
count. What was the state of the half- 
pay list at the present time? The Com- 
mittee must bear in mind that we had at 
present only seventeen admirals actively 
employed, whereas there were no fewer 
than 270 on half-pay ; and the number of 
admirals was actually greater now than it 
was last year by nine. There was, in fact, 
an admiral for ulmost every ship we had 
afloat, for he doubted whether we had so 
many as 270 in commission. In like 
manner, there were 124 captains employ- 
ed, while there were 480 upon half-pay ; 127 
commanders employed, and 897 upon half- 
pay ; 642 lieutenants employed, and 985 
upon half-pay. In other words, there were 
sixteen admirals on half-pay for every one 
on active service ; and there were more than 
five times as many captains and command- 
ersidleasemployed. The wages of all the 
officers, seamen, and marines in the pre- 
sent Vote was 2,885,000/., and the half- 
pay, pensions, and allowances to widows 
and children amounted to 1,254,0001., or 
nearly one-half of the wages of the officers 
and men on service. With respect to the new 
works, he thought that some of them were 
not of such pressing importance, and might 
be dispensed with for the present. The 
right hon. Baronet had referred to the 
proceedings in the Baltic last summer ; but 
if no more was to be expected from the 
fleet we were going to send out this year, 
he (Mr. Williams) thought that the Com- 
mittee were about to sanction a vast 
amount of very unnecessary expenditure. 
As to Bomarsund, that was not taken by 
the fleet, but by the French army which 
had been sent out, not to accomplish that 
object, but a great deal more. At the 
same time he gave the Admiralty great 
credit for the energy it had displayed in 
fitting out the fleet last year, but he hoped 
that tlose men who had been selected 
from the coast-guard at a great increase of 
cost would be sent back, and that the Go- 
vernment would be able this year to man 
the fleet with sailors at the regular pay. 
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ported that coals could be procured on the 
coast of Asia, at a very short distance 
from Sebastopol, for 7s. a ton, and that it 
lay, some within a quarter of a mile from 
the coast, and none of it more than eight 
miles from the sea. Any other remarks 
that he might have to make he would offer 
when the different Votes came before the 
Committee. 

Captain SCOBELL said, that in rising 
to address the Committee on the important 
subject of the Navy Estimates, he could 
not abstain from expressing his regret at 
the absence of the hon. Member for Mon- 
trose (Mr. Hume). The right hon. Baronet 
the First Lord of the Admiralty had drawn 
the attention of the Committee to the me- 
rits of the marines. As marines no one 
could rate them more highly than he (Cap- 
tain Scobell) did; but when the right hon. 
Baronet stated that they were accomplished 
sailors as well as soldiers, he begged to 
demur to that proposition. The marine 
never went aloft, and he could neither 
hand, reef, nor steer; but in their own 
duties they were well deserving the 
praises that were bestowed upon them. 
He thought the Government were wise in 
proposing to have six screw line-of-battle 
ships in the Black Sea. Last year there 
was really but one, the Agamemnon, and 
although Sir Edmund Lyons would be an 
admirable sailor in any vessel, there was 
no doubt that his efficiency had been con- 
siderably increased by having that fine 
vessel for his flag-ship. In the course of 
their discussions a few nights ago upon 
proposed reforms in the army, they had 
been told about a modern Hercules sweep- 
ing away the Horse Guards. He could 
only hope when the modern Hercules ap- 
peared, that he would strike with his club 
at the Admiralty. He did not think that 
we ever had had a better political First 
Lord than at the present time; but the 
system was thoroughly bad. A noble 
Lord, who had had some official expe- 
rience, had stated in another place, that 
if the administration of the army were 
assimilated to that of the navy, it would 
become a hotbed of jobbery and bribery. 
He did not go quite so far as to say 
that, but he did complain strongly of the 
system of promotion in the navy, and he 
recommended the First Lord to abandon 
that system and to determine to advance 
merit, and merit alone. This course had 
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of active, energetic, and skilful men. At 
present four-fifths of the officers were 
ashore, not because their services had not 
been offered, but because the lists were all 
too large. There were actually lieutenants 
of as many as thirty-six, and of even fifty 
years’ standing. The fault was that too 
many were allowed to enter as cadets. 
He was sorry to see that as many as 200 
or 300 cadets had been entered this very 
year. [Sir J. Granam: 150.] The fruit 
of the system was that some of the best 
officers in the service were pining in neg- 
lect, while those who had family and Par- 
liamentary interest were rapidly advanced 
over them. There were men who had 
never lost a month after they were eligible 
for promotion, whereas others of thirty-six 
or fifty years’ standing were never pro- 
moted at all after the first step. He 
(Captain Seobell) asked nothing for him- 
self or for anybody else; but he said that, 
if the First Lord would put an end to the 
present system he would lay the Navy 
under the greatest possible obligations to 
him. It had been stated that the Baltic 
fleet had been badly manned and worse 
disciplined. He believed that some of 


those ships had been badly manned, and 


he knew that it was very difficult to bring 
badly-manned ships into good discipline. A 
number of landsmen and men from the 
coastguard and dockyards were huddled 
together and called a ‘‘ship’s crew.” A 
gallant officer had observed to him that 
however much pressed, he would not have 
taken the command of some of those ships, 
because he was persuaded that if he had 
gone into action with them he should have 
lost his reputation. He would strongly 
recommend that bounties should be given 
to sailors as well as to soldiers. Bounties 
were given to the marines, to the artillery, 
and to all other classes in the army, and 
there was no reason why a similar induce- 
ment should not be given to the sailor. 
The good effect of raising the bounty had 
been experienced in the case of the army, 
and he could not but regard it as an act of 
craziness to withhold it from the sailor. 
He had moved an Address for an Order of 
Merit, and he rejoiced that it was about to 
be instituted, attainable by men of all ranks. 
He was convinced that it would act as a great 
stimulus direetly it became known, and he 
trusted that it would be speedily adopted 
and promptly awarded. A great deal had 
been said as to the state of the harbour at 
Balaklava, and he, as a naval officer, could 
not conceive why such confusion had pre- 
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vailed there, for though the harbour was 
small yet the water was smooth, and the 
ships could lie by the side of each other. 
In the case of the Prince, he should like 
to know under whose superintendence she 
was loaded, so that the wrong things were 
placed uppermost, and when she had entered 
the harbour with a most precious freight of 
clothing for the soldiers, some one ordered 
her out, and who gave that order? [Sir J. 
GrauaM : She never entered the harbour. ] 
Why had she not entered then? She was 
there several days before she lost an anchor 
and cable or two and was wrecked. He 
trusted that this country would not, in 
carrying on the war with vigour, attempt 
to imitate the Continental Powers with 
regard to the numerical amount of the 
army. It was impossible that this coun- 
try could compete with them in numbers ; 
but there was no reason why the army 
should not be kept in a state of efficiency. 

Mr. COWPER said, he thought the 
complaints of both the hon. Gentlemen 
who had just spoken with regard to the 
lists of officers were unfounded. The Ad- 
miralty had adopted a system of regula- 
tions under which officers who were too 
far advanced in years to be capable of ac- 
tive exertion were placed on the retired 
list; while, on the other hand, officers now 
reached their flag at an age while they 
were in full vigour. As regarded the 
patronage of the navy, he must deny, in 
the strongest manner, that promotions 
were now made on account of private in- 
terest, and not with a view to the public 
service. Being individually unconcerned 
in the matter, he could bear witness to the 
fact that his right hon. Friend at the head 
of the Admiralty was not in any degree 
liable to such a charge ; that in all the 
promotions which he had made he had se- 
lected those officers whose promotion would 
in his opinion be best for the public ser- 
vice, without reference to any personal, 
political, or private considerations. After 
the Government had adopted the plan 
universally recommended of selecting the 
younger officers in preference to the older 
ones, it was natural for the latter to com- 
plain that they had been passed over for 
personal or political reasons; but he re- 
peated that there was no foundation what- 
ever for such a supposition. His hon. 
and gallant Friend (Captain Scobell) com- 
plained that too large a number of naval 
eadets had been appointed. There again 
he was entirely mistaken, for the number 
was not sufficient. As to his hon. and 
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gallant Friend's complaint that no bounty 
was offered to seamen, he would ask whe- 
ther such a complaint was reasonable when 
at that moment they had a larger number 
of seamen even without bounty than was 
sanctioned by Parliament. ‘The excess 
certainly was not large enough to call for 
a vote of censure, but the fact was that 
there were forty-four more seamen in the 
navy than were voted. The hon. and 
gallant Gentleman’s renarks about Bala- 
klava, and the loss of the Prince, should 
be a warning to persons against relying 
too much on reports which come from the 
Crimea. The hon. and gallant Gentleman 
was entirely mistaken in supposing that 
the Prince went into harbour. She landed 
the regiment that went out in her ; but as 
the harbour was, when she arrived, full of 
ships which were unloading, it became ne- 
cessary that she should wait outside until 
her turn came to enter, and it was owing 
to that cause, and to the loss of two of 
her anchors, that she was not in a situa- 
tion to weather the gale. [le must observe, 
too, that the loss of the Prince could not 
be considered a reproach to the Royal 
Navy, as the captain of that vessel be- 
longed to the merchant service. 

Mr. LAYARD said, he was desirous of 
saying a few words on behalf of a deserv- 
ing and meritorious class of men in the 
navy, who he thought had of late been 
somewhat ill-treated, and who had not been 
meutioned by the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Bath—he alluded to the masters. 
The House was aware of the onerous du 
ties of the masters in the navy, and, though 
in the Black Sea their services had not 
been so much required, in the Baltic the 
services of this class had been called forth 
in a very distinguished manner, and yet 
not a single promotion had been conferred 
upon them. One of the masters, Mr. 
Ball, had particularly distinguished him- 
self, and had been mentioned in the de- 
spatches. He believed that the omission 
of this branch of the service had created 
considerable disappointment to that arm of 
the service. Ile trusted that the hon. 
Member for Middlesex (Mr. B. Osborne), 
in his ardent zeal for the improvement of 
the public service, would not overlook the 
claims of this very meritorious branch of it. 

ApmiraL BERKELEY said, that the 
subject just alluded to by the hon, Member 
was under the consideration of the Admi- 
ralty. A good deal had been said about 
the stowage of the unfortunate ship the 
Prince. Now, a Committee had been ap- 
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pointed by the Government to inquire into 
the loss of that ill-fated vessel, and he 
would read an extract from the Report at 
which this Committee arrived. The ex- 
tract in question was to the effect that the 
evidence adduced not only disproved the 
allegation that the loading of the ship was 
grossly neglected, but also established the 
fact that the captain of the vessel had no 
ground whatever for stating, that shot, 
shell, and gunpowder had been placed on 
the top of the medical stores. With re- 
gard to the transport service, it should be 
remembered that there could be no compa- 
rison made between the state of the trans- 
port service during the last war and the 
improved manner in which it was now con- 
ducted. The Committee might depend 
upon it that there was little to complain of 
with regard to this branch of the service. 
Sim GEORGE TYLER said, that in 
the course of last Session he had ventured 
to suggest to the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty that bounties should be offered to in- 
duce able seamen to enter the navy—a 
measure which, he thought, would be pro- 
ductive of very beneficial results. The 
consequence of such bounties not being 
given, he regretted to say, had been that 
the Baltic fleet was anything but well 
manned, There was a very marked dis- 
tinction between the naval and military 
services in this respect, which must, he 
thought, tend to excite disgust in the navy, 
unless it were allowed to participate in the 
advantages enjoyed by the sister service. 
The bounty given in the army averaged 
from 61. to 101. per man, and the soldier 
also receeived his clothing free. The 
right hon Baronet the First Lord of the 
Admiralty said that clothing was furnished 
to the seamen at a cheaper rate than its 
prime cost; but why, he asked, should 
he not be presented with it, on entering 
the service, in the same way as the soldier 
was immediately on his volunteering for the 
army ? The same stamp of property might 
easily be placed on the sailors’ clothing as 
was impressed on the uniform of the soldier. 
But the army possessed other advantages 
over the navy ; and if this inequality were 
redressed there could be no doubt that it 
would afford great satisfaction to the latter 
service. Another point that had been re- 
ferred to in that discussion related to the 
naval-coast volunteers. He saw an item 
of 50,0001. in the estimates of the last 





and the preseut year for these coast volun- 
teers. He thought it would be in the 
j right hon. Baronet’s recollection that he 
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had previously pressed on his attention the 
propriety of establishing a naval reserve, 
and the right hon, Gentleman had express- 
ed his intention to introduce a measure 
to effect that object. 
to ask, if the increase of 20,000 men now 
proposed was designed to form the reserve 
which it was meant to establish? [Sir J. 
GraHamM: It would be the commencement 
of it.] He supposed that they would be 
kept as a mere coastguard in England and 
Scotland. Another item was for the ad- 
ditional pay of petty officers in the coast- 
guard service. 
coastguardsmen, when serving on board 
ship, were to be allowed to receive double 
pay, that was, pay as both coastguardsmen 
and as seamen at one and the same time ? 
That would be unjust towards the other 
seamen who were doing the same duty at 
sea as these coastguardsmen. He thought 
that, when we had these additional men 
for a naval reserve, if the coastguard were 


not required for the navy, they should be | 


allowed tv return to their original employ- 
ment. Ue had made these remarks, in 
the hope caat the right hon. Baronet would 
consider them worthy of attention, and he 
believed that if we granted the same in- 
dulgences to the navy as were shown to 
the army, we should be able to secure the 
services of good and efficient seamen for 
Her Majesty’s Navy. 

Sir JAMES GRAHAM said, he always 
listened with respect to suggestions ema- 
nating from the hon. and gallant Member. 
As to the comparative pay of the army 
and navy, the remuneration of the sailor 
was, relatively, infinitely higher than that 
of the soldier, Whatever was given to 
the latter in the shape of bounty was reim- 


bursed by him in the form of stoppages of | 


pay on his first employment ; whereas the 
sailor, from the moment he entered the 
service, received a higher scale of pay, 
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Now, he asked, if these | 
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‘and a discretion must of course be vested 
‘in the ruling power to determine when 

their services at sea could or could not be 
| dispensed with. 

Mr. APSLEY PELLATT wished to 
know whether that most useful class of 
| officers the boatswains received any special 
,reward for lengthened services, and whe- 
ther their widows were entitled to a pen- 

sion ; whether it was the practice of the 
, Admiralty, in making purchases of machi- 
/nery, to obtain what they required through 
|the medium of public tender or by apply- 
ing to the private establishments which 
had the largest number of skilled workmen, 
and could do the work in the shortest and 
most efficient manner; and also whether 
the Government did not think it would be 
highly beneficial to introduce private work- 
men into the dockyards with a view to the 
adoption of improvements ? 

Sir JAMES GRAITIAM said, that 
abuses had crept in under the former sys- 
tem of granting pensions to the widows of 
these officers, and therefore an increase of 
; pay had been allowed to the men in lieu of 

it. The practice of placing small deposits 
'in savings banks was fostered by every 
means in the Admiralty’s power. As to 
the manufacture of the machinery required 
for the service, the Admiralty found by 
experience that there were only six or 
eight firms in this country that could ex- 
ecute this description of work; and the 
system pursued, when new orders had 
to be given, was to issue private letters to 
each of those firms, informing them of the 
nature of the machinery that was demand- 
ed, and then to leave them to compete 
with each other for its construction. 

Mr. J. G. PILLLLIMORE said, he was 
exceedingly anxious to know whether any 
explanation could be offered of the extra- 
ordinary manner in which Odessa had been 
spared? He did not ask that question for 
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which was liable to no such stoppages or | the sake of embarrassing or censuring the 
reduction. The hon. and gallant Member | Government, but a great deal of anxiety 
had been misinformed if he supposed that | had been felt out of doors upon the point, 
coastguardsmen serving as sailorsdrew pay | and he thought Ministers ought to be 
both as coastguardsmen and as sailors. | obliged to him for giving them an oppor- 
The real state of the case was, that the | tunity of explaining it. 
coastguardsman, when on board ship, was Sir JAMES GRAHAM said, he had 
continued in the enjoyment of his coast- | no difficulty in answering the hon. and 
guard pay, but he received nothing in his; learned Gentleman’s question. On more 
capacity as a sailor. Every disposition | than one occasion within the last six 
was evinced to allow the coastguard to re- | months the attention of the Commander in 
turn to service on shore, but the bargain | Chief in the Black Sea was drawn to the 
made with them bound them to serve on | state of Odessa, and in the event of its 
beard ship when required in time of war, being accessible by naval means an opinion 
: j , 
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was expressed that should the opportunity 
offer there should be no hesitation on the 
part of the Commander in Chief in exer- 
cising his full authority to order a hostile 
visitation. Of course the attack was left 
entirely to the discretion of the Admiral, 
as well as the ordering of the means by 
which it was to be carried out. 

ApmirAL WALCOTT said, he had heard 
with much satisfaction the commendation 
of the hon. Member for Aylesbury (Mr. 
Layard) of the class of masters in the 
Navy. He was glad to see the Admiralty 
disposed to show them every considera- 
tion; as in 1847, by an Order in Council, 
they were rendered eligible to be pro- 
moted to the rank of Commander for dis- 
tinguished services. He thought that a 
certain set of policemen for seamen should 
be established in each seaport. 

Mr. DANBY SEYMOUR said, he was 
surprised to hear that only twenty gun- 
boats and five batteries were required for 
the Baltic and the Black Sea, especially 
when he considered the large number of 
similar vessels which Russia had at her 
disposal, and remembering that almost 
every Russian historian, while comment- 
ing upon the war between Sweden and 
Russia Jast century, dwelt upon the ser- 
vice and importance which gun-boats were 
in the contest. It was by means of these 
same gun-boats, he was informed by 
merchants in the City, that Russia was 
now enabled on the Danube to intercept 
the harvest of the last three years. Now, 
only imagine the importance it would be 
to us, as tending to reduce the cost of 
provisioning the army in the Crimea, if, 
instead of blockading the mouth of the 
river with a large flotilla, we had a suf- 
ficiency of small gun-boats to attack the 
enemy in his strongholds. He hoped, 
then, the statement of the right hon. Ba- 
ronet was only a ruse to deceive the 
enemy, and that there were at least a 
hundred gun-boats in the course of con- 
struction. 

Sm JAMES GRAHAM said, he fully 
appreciated the value of gun-boats, par- 
ticularly in the Baltic, but at the same 
time he must remind the hon. Member, 
that modern experience taught a very dif- 
ferent lesson to that preached by the Rus- 
sian historian ; for although last year Rus- 
sia had a considerable number of gun- 
boats at her command in the Baltic, none 
of them were ever able to get within gun- 
shot of any of our ships. With regard to 
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the Black Sea, there was already a large 
number of vessels out there drawing but a 
small draught of water, and others were 
to be sent out. He agreed with the hon, 
Gentleman that it was of the last im- 
portance that not only the mouth, but the 
entire rout of the Danube should be kept 
open; but the obstruction did not depend 
so much upon the presence of Russian 
gun-boats as upon the circumstance that 
on the low left bank of the river there were 
land batteries of such great strength that 
no naval force of small vessels could clear it. 

Lorp LOVAINE was understood to 
object to the destruction of the town of 
Odessa, as being an unfortified place. 

Sm JAMES GRAHAM said, that since 
the commencement of the war Odessa had 
been strongly fortified. 

Mr. LAYARD said, that as gun-boats 
would, no doubt, be found necessary to be 
used in the Baltic Sea, it was important 
to know that they could be constructed at 
a small expense at Constantinople, where 
there was a large yard for the building of 
such boats. With regard to Odessa, it 
was an unpardonable oversight that the 
Government should have suffered that port 
to remain untouched. He had warned 
them of the importance of disabling that 
port. It was the great resource of Russia 
in supplying its army in the Crimea with 
food ; for they had large stores and ware- 
houses, in which immense quantities of 
grain were deposited. Odessa formed a 
central point, from which Russia could 
communicate with her southern dominions. 
Had Odessa been destroyed last year, it 
would have prevented Russia from keep- 
ing up so large an army in the Crimea, as 
she would not have had the means of 
supplying them with food. It had been 
said that Odessa was strongly fortified. 
When the Tiger went there Odessa had 
no fortifications at all ; there was searcely 
a garrison, and the few batteries that 
were there might have been silenced in 
two or three hours. All the fortifications 
which it now possessed had been con- 
structed since then. The object of our 
forbearance, it seemed, was to spare & 
large part of the town; but the conse- 
quence had been to allow Russia to erect 
strong fortifications and to pour thousands 
of men into the Crimea. 

Mr. H. HERBERT said, he wished to 
call the attention of the Committee to 4 
speech which he had seen published in an 
Aberdeen newspaper, in which the speaker 
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seemed to rejoice at the fact, that an 
English ship had been beaten off Odessa 
by the Russians, and a sort of boast was 
made of the great gallantry shown by the 
enemy on that occasion. He must con- 
fess he was sorry that any person should 
be found in this country to plead for a 
town which formed one of the strongholds 
of the enemy. 

Lorp LOVAINE said, the hon. and 
learned Member was under a total miscon- 
ception of what he had said on the occa- 


sion referred to; and he must say that | 
because he had elsewhere pleaded in favour | 


of a defenceless town, he did not expect to 
be met on the floor of the House of Com- 
mons, and be told that because the Rus- 
sians. had exercised acts of cruelty upon 
our troops, therefore we ought to have 
made reprisals upon the unoffending inha- 
bitants of Odessa. 

Vote agreed to ; as were also the follow- 
ing Votes. 

(2.) 322,5041. Naval Expenditure be- 
yond the Grants for the year ending on the 
3lst day of March, 1855. 

(3.) 70,000 Men (Sea Service). 

.) 2,885,5671., Wages. 

1,374,0811., Victuals. 

140,469/., Admiralty Office. 
50,0001., Naval Coast Volunteers. 
51,6761., Scientific Branch. 
142,5711., Establishments at Home. 

(10.) 26,919/., Establishments Abroad. 

(11.) 1,102,2227., Wages to Artificers 
at Home. 

(12.) 57,5007., Wages to Artificers 
Abroad. \ 

Captain DUNCOMBE said, he wished 
to know what were the circumstances 
under which the sum of 10,0001. for build- 
ing a screw yacht for the Emperor of Ja- 
pan was asked for ? 

Sr JAMES GRAHAM said, he was 
glad the hon. and gallant Member had 
asked this question, as it gave him an 
opportunity of doing justice to a gallant 
Admiral on a distant station, who, in a 
most unassuming manner, but, at the same 
time, with great boldness of execution, 
had secured a very important advantage 
for this country. He alluded to Sir James 
Stirling, the admiral commanding on the 
China station, who, availing himself of an 
Opportunity which offered, had visited 
Japan, where he was received in the most 
friendly manner, and had negotiated a 
treaty with the Government of the Em- 
peror of Japan, whereby he had secured 
for Her Majesty’s vessels the right of entry 
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to certain ports for the purpose of refitting 
and victualling, the same right being also 
extended to all British merchant ships. 
That treaty was negotiated by Sir James 
Stirling on his own responsibility, and on 
being sent home for ratification it was en- 
tirely approved by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. Sir James Stirling, on sending 
home the treaty for ratification, had inti- 
mated to Her Majesty’s Government that 
the present which the Committee was now 
asked to vove in the shape of a small steam 
yacht, would be very acceptable to the 
Emperor, and would be likely to tend to 
the establishment of friendly relations with 
his Government. The Committee would 
perceive the great importance of having a 
naval station so close to the Russian set- 
tlement at the mouth of the Amour, and 
he had no doubt that great advantages 
would be derived to this country from the 
treaty. 

Vote agreed to; as were also the two 
following Votes. 

(13.) 2,928,3041., Naval Stores. 

(14.) 567,568/., New Works, &e. 

(15.) 62,1007. Medicines and Medical 
Stores. 

Mr. STAFFORD said, that having vi- 
sited the naval hospital at Therapia, he 
had the greatest pleasure in bearing his 
testimony to the efficient state of the hos- 
pital and the excellence of the arrange- 
ments, which certainly reflected credit on 
all concerned. He would also take that 
opportunity of calling attention to the diffi- 
culties attending the debarkation of the 
sick troops on their arrival in this country, 
which he understood had not been met in 
all instances as they ought to have been. 
He trusted that the Admiralty would de- 
vise some means by which the invalids 
could be disembarked at once and sent on 
to their destination without being kept on 
shipboard, which, he believed, had been 
attended in some instances with fatal re- 
sults. 

Sm JAMES GRAHAM said, he begged 
to express his great satisfaction at the tes- 
timony which the hon. Member had borne 
to the efficient state of the hospital at 
Therapia. The credit due must be attri- 
buted in a great measure to the excellent 
arrangements of Sir William Burnett, who 
had charge of this department. With 
regard to the debarkation of the sick 
troops, arrangements had been made for 
keeping open one ward at Haslar Hospital 
for their reception. 

Mr. G. DUNDAS said, he thought great 
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credit was due to Dr. Rees, of the Bri- 
tannia, who had organised the hospital at 
Therapia. 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, he wished to 
eall the attention of the Admiralty to the 
fact that the Harbinger and other vessels 
carrying invalids, had, as he was informed, 
on putting into port, been ordered to put 
to sea again without landing the wounded 
soldiers on board. He hoped that nothing 
of the sort would be allowed to occur 
again. 

Sir JAMES GRAHAM said, that the 
Admiralty had no power of taking any 
steps with regard to these invalids on their 
arrival in port, except on communication 
from the medical authorities. The noble 
Lord, however, at the head of the Govern- 
ment, in his statement that evening, had 
intimated that the whole subject of the 
medical authorities and their connection 
with the Secretary of War was now under 
consideration. 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, the ship to which 
he referred was telegraphed as having ar- 
rived at Liverpool. When the eommunica- 
tion was made to the Admiralty they said 
it was no business of theirs. A communi- 
cation was then made to the Horse Guards, 
who sent it back to the Admiralty. What 
he complained of was, that from the want 
of unity of system our poor wounded sol- 
diers were driven from pillar to post, be- 
cause there was no competent authority to 
deal with them upon their arrival, he was, 
therefore, glad to hear that the attention 
of the Government had been called to the 
subject. 


Mr. LAYARD said, he had seen it} 


stated that a hospital was to be established 
at Smyrna. Now, he wished to remind 
the Government that Smyrna was not a 
healthy place. The European inhabitants 
—the Franks—left Smyrna during the 


summer, and went to villages in the neigh- | 
bourhvod to seek a better climate. He} 
would suggest that Rhodes might be a 


more preferable situation for a hospital. 


Sm JAMES GRAHAM said, the sub- | 


ject had been most carefully considered by 
the Government. During the cold months 
Smyrna was healthy, but about the month 
of April, he believed, it was frequently 
visited by dangerous fevers. It would not, 
therefore, be prudent to erect a permanent 
establishment there, by which considerable 
expense would be incurred, and the Go- 
vernment had every reason to believe that 
Mitylene or Rhodes might perhaps be pre- 
ferable situations for a hospital. 


Mr. G. Dundas 
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Mr. STAFFORD said, the barracks at 


Smyrna were in good condition, and as 
they were situated close to the seashore, 
if they were applied to the purposes of a 
hospital, the difficulty of disembarking the 
sick and wounded, and conveying them to 
the hospital—a difficulty which was expe- 
rienced at Scutari and Constantinople in 
consequence of the distance of the hospi- 
tals from the shore—would be avoided. 

Mr. LAYARD hoped that, for the sa- 
tisfaction of the country, the Government 
would state that some measures had been 
taken with respect to the improvement of 
the hospital at Balaklava. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, that 
the Commission which he had mentioned 
at an early period of the evening, whose 
duty it would be to investigate and improve 
the sanitary arrangements of all the hos- 
pitals, would proceed to Balakiava as well 
as to Scutari. 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, he begged to 
inquire whetker Sir John Forbes had been 
appointed the head medical officer of the 
hospital at Balaklava? [Sir J. Grauam: 
No.] Iam very glad to hear it. 

Mr. LAYARD said, he had seen it 
stated that Dr. Lawson had been appointed 
to one of the hopitals—he believed to the 
hospital at Rhodes. He wished to know 
whether it was true, after what had pass- 
ed in the Crimea, that Dr. Lawson was 
still placed in a highly responsible posi- 
tion ? 

Vote agreed to; as were also 

(16.) 73,0862., Miscellaneous Services. 

(17.) On the Vote of 635,4971. for 
| half-pay, reserved half-pay, and _ retire- 
ment to officers of the Navy and Royal 
| Marines, 
| Cartas SCOBELL complained that 
;the navy had no retirements of full pay 
}under any circumstances, while in the 
army, and the marines there were retire- 
ments of full pay. In the army, too, 
there were constantly promotions on half- 

ay. 

: aiaitiieds WALCOTT: Sir, I am de- 
sirous of calling the attention of the First 
Lord of the Admiralty to Her Majesty's 
Order in Council of the 19th May, 1846, 
authorising the promotion of masters to 
the rank of commander for service of dis- 
tinguished merit. In the late promo- 
tions for distinguished service I looked in 
vain for a promotion of this character, 
though I obtained, through the medium 
of a newspaper, the copy of a General 
‘aed issued by the late Commander 
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in Chief of the Baltic fleet, conveying, ' 
by command of the Lords Commission- 
ers of the Admiralty, commendation from 
the Board in favour of this class of offi- 
cers for their conduct in having navi- | 
gated their respective ships in safety 
through difficult and dangerous navigation; 
I therefore ask the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty whether it be the intention of, 
the Board of Admiralty to confer a more 


substantial mark of their approbation on | 
officers of this valuable and deserving | 


class. 1 likewise desire to call the atten- 
tion of the First Lord of the Admiralty to 
the present system of clothing the navy, 
which is, in my opinion, very objection- 
able. We now have a standing navy, 
which has reached a number of scarcely 
less than 20,000, and it is clearly worth 


while to place it on a more respectable | 
footing in appearance, and this, it oceurs | 


to me, might be done by giving the con- 
tinuous service men a distinguishing cloth- 
ing, and by adding a clause to the Mutiny 
Act making persons purchasing seamen’s 
clothes liable to punishment, as in the case 
of soldiers’ necessaries. A seaman is now 
no sooner clothed and allowed to go on 
shore than he is liable to be tempted to 
sell his clothes, or exchange them for 
others far inferior, which pass muster 
when he returns on board, but leave him 
in rags in a few days. When we recollect 
that these men form the chief defence of 
the country, and consider how injurious is 
the present system to their comforts and 
interests of the service men of irregular 
habits such as these, constantly brought 
on board from leave, and charged with 
straggling money, and obliged to complete 
their clothes, becoming callous, and hav- 
ing no pay to receive, lose their attach- 
ment to the service, and though this has 
been the result of their own irregular con- 
duct, it only proves how desirable it is to 
substitute prevention. This might be done 
by having a force, termed Naval Police, at 
each port of Plymouth, Portsmouth, Sheer- 
ness, Chatham, and Woolwich, composed 
of about a dozen men, each eligible for 
appointment as Masters at Arms or Ships 
Corporals, having a local knowledge of the 
ports, by which to guard and watch sea- 
men when on shore, and having the power 
to take them on board their respective 
ships on witnessing irregularities; for many 
seamen, I believe, are encouraged to break 
their leave by designing men for the pur- 
pose of obtaining straggling money. 


1Fen. 16, 1855} 
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subjects named were under consideration, 
and in respect to the subject of clothing 
the navy, making penal the purchase of 
seamen’s clothes, as indicated. 

Mr. WILLIAMS said, that the number 
of Admirals on the list was not diminished 
this year. On the contrary, it was greater 
by nine. Many of those officers, no doubt, 
had rendered services to their country, but 
a great many had never rendered any ser- 
vice at all. In one instance a man had 
been made an Admiral who never had been 
one hour at sea in his life. 

ApmiraL WALCOTT said, that many 
naval officers who were capable of render- 
ing service to their country, and who were 
anxious to do so, of whom he (Admiral 
Walcott) was one, had been placed on the 
half-pay list, and that it had been their ca- 
lamity and misfortune that they had not 
been called into active service. 

Vote agreed to ; as were also 

(18.) 469,2221., Military Pensions and 
Allowances. 

(19.) 149,558/., Civil Pensions and Al- 
lowances. 

(20). 5,181,4651., Transport Service. 

Smirk JAMES GRAHAM said, he felt it 
his duty, in moving this particular Vote, 
which was to a very large amount, to make 
a short statement to the Committee bear- 
ing upon a matter adverted to by his noble 
Friend at the head of the Government in 
the early part of the evening. It had 
been his (Sir J. Graham’s) duty, when at 
the head of the Admiralty in 1832, to 
abolish several subordinate boards, and 
among others the Transport Board. In 
making the arrangement which he then 
submitted to Parliament, he had foreseen 
that upon the recurrence of war it would 
not be possible for the victualling depart- 
ment and the duties of the transport board 
to remain united. Indeed, he had always 
contemplated the necessity of a subdivision, 
and the experience of the last nine months 
had convinced him that what he considered 
possible in a time of peace was in a time 
of war impracticable. He had, therefore, 
before the resignation of Lord Aberdeen’s 
Government, made from the Admiralty a 
distinet proposition to the Treasury to re- 
constitute the transport board to exist only 
during the war, and upon a scale modest 
certainly as appeared by the amount of the 
Estimate. He proposed appointing to 
that board a chairman, two directors, and 
a secretary. He had thought it necessary 
that a service having under its control so 


large a sum as 4,000,000/. or 5,000,0001.. 
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in a year should be intrusted to a board 
rather than to a single individual, though 
in effecting the change he had done so 
without intending to impeach in the slight- 
est degree the integrity of the gentleman 
to whom the duties of this particular de- 
partment had hitherto been confided. With 
regard to the constitution of the transport 
board, he had thought it most desirable to 
place at its head a gentleman who should 
be a captain in the nay , and to associate 
with him a gentleman connected with the 
merchant service, as well as a gentleman 
conversant with the details of the army. 
He had every reason to believe that a 
board so constituted, and superintended by 
a Lord of the Admiralty, would be a great 
additional security for the proper working 
of the service, and that it would cause 
the business to be better and more prompt- 
ly transacted, and with more minute atten- 
tion to details. | He had now a few words 
to say in reference to the large amount of 
the Vote. The services which had been 


performed during the last eleven months 
were most extensive and important. They 
had conveyed to the East, generally speak- 
ing in steam-transports, between 50,000 
and 60,000 British troops, 20,000 tons of 


rovisions, 6,000 horses, and 14,000 

rench troops; and they had also con- 
veyed 12,000 French troops to the Baltic ; 
making, in all, about 84,000 troops and 
6,000 horses, in addition to stores to an 
enormous amount. There were at present 
in the pay of the British public somewhere 
about 200 transports, most of them 
steamers of the largest size, with a ton- 
nage of 200,000 tons. They are about to 
convey 15,000 men from Genoa to the 
East, and would be employed in keeping 
up that force permanently to the extent of 
15,000 men; and they had also been em- 
ployed in conveying between 30,000 and 
40,000 Turkish troops from Varna to 
Eupatoria, besides undertaking to provide 
that force with provisions from Constanti- 
nople. The expenditure for which this 
Vote was required was an expenditure 
most indispensable and necessary. France 
naturally looked to England for assistance 
in the present contest, and while our army 
and the reinforcements at our command 
were to a small amount as compared with 
France, we had the advantage of increased 
facilities for their conveyance by sea. That 
was an assistance which we had it in our 
power to render, which France expected, 
and which we were bound to give. Taking 
all these matters into consideration, he 
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thought no complaint could be made of 
the increased expenditure in this depart- 
ment. 

CoLoneL KNOX said, it was well known 
that the department over which the right 
hon. Baronet so ably presided had sent out 
from this country a very large transport 
service ; but what became of them when 
they went out? It was well known that 
many of the sailing transports were lying 
idle at Balaklava, when the wants of the 
army required their services, and when 
they required animals, the possession of 
which would have enabled them to get up 
their shot and shell to the scene of action. 
He trusted, however, that the right hon. 
Baronet would be able, by the means which 
he proposed to adopt, to make this depart- 
ment really efficient, and he begged to 
thank him for the statement he had 
made. 

Mr. VERNON SMITH said, the right 
hon. Baronet had informed them that he 
had constituted a transport service board. 
His own opinion was, that single manage- 
ment was generally more advantageous, 
being more economical and efficient than 
the management of a board ; and he did 
not see anything in this service to make it 
an exception. He wished to ask, however, 
whether in the event of peace, the right 
hon. Baronet had taken any measure to 
secure that the functions of this board 
should cease ?—or was it a board that 
would hang as a heavy dead weight on the 
country after the termination of the war. 

Sm JAMES GRAHAM said, he was 
much obliged to his right hon. Friend for 
asking this question, and enabling him to 
give an explanation. On principle he 
entirely agreed with the right hon. Gentle- 
man. He was not generally in favour of 
the constitution of boards, and he thought 
that individual responsibility, properly su- 
perintended by a superior authority, con- 
stituted the best rule in the service, and 
upon that rule the whole of the subordinate 
departments of the Admiralty were based. 
He had stated, however, to the Committee 
the peculiarity of this department. Instead 
of contracts being entered into for an 
enormous amount, virtually binding the 
Executive Government, on the part of 4 
single officer, involving temptations to im- 
provident bargains—to use the mildest 
term—the best security for the public was 
that there should be more than one party 
to such transactions. Therefore, consider- 
ing this an exceptional case, he ad- 
hered to the opinion that more than one 


Navy Estimates. 
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person ought to be consulted, and that 
those persons should be men of practical 
knowledge, acquainted with all those de- 
tails appertaining to this particular service, 
which an officer in the Queen’s service 
could not well understand. Then there 
was the question as to the tenure of office 
of these gentlemen. The warrant ap- 
pointing them to office bore on the face of 
it that they held office during pleasure, or 
till the termination of the war, so that, 
should peace be happily established, this 
transport board would be at an end, and 
their duties merge into that of the general 
service. 

In answer to Mr. G. Dunpas, 

Sir JAMES GRAHAM said, that when 
Sir Edmund Lyons was entrusted with the 
supreme command in the Black Sea, it 
was thought desirable that the sole and ex- 
clusive control over every branch of the 
naval and transport service should be ex- 
ercised by him as the naval Commander in 
Chief. He was informed that he had the 
complete command over every branch of 
the naval service in that sea; that it would 
be necessary the work should be done ; 
and that he would have the choice of the 
officers he might employ, and, when dis- 
satisfied with their services, the power of 
removing them. At the same time he was 
informed that the Government would look 
to him for the satisfactory discharge of all 
the duties that required to be done. 

Mr. STAFFORD said, he wished to 
know if he was to understand that the 
absolute control of the whole transport of 
soldiers rested with Sir Edmund Lyons ? 

Sm JAMES GRAHAM was under- 
stood to say that the responsibility lay 
with Sir Edmund Lyons in the last 
resort. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he saw two sums 
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and a supplementary estimate would be 
required in 1856. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he objected to the 
suspicious wording of the Vote. He was 
afraid that as the estimate was worded, 
moneys which ought to have been paid 
in 1854-5 might pass through the Audit 
Office under cover of this Vote. 

Sir JAMES GRAHAM said, he would 
consider before the Report was brought 
up, whether any alteration could be made 
in the terms of the Vote, so as to meet the 
objection of the right hon. Gentleman. 

Vote agreed to. 

House resumed. . 

The House adjourned at half after 
Twelve o’clock till Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, February 19, 1855. 


Minvtes.] 
America). 


Royat Assent.—Fisheries (North 


THE LAND TRANSPORT DEPARTMENT. 
Tue Eart or ELLENBOROUGH said, 
he understood there was no objection to 
his moving for certain papers to which he 
referred on a former occasion; and he 
would accordingly now do so in the shape 
‘of ‘so much of the Duke of Newcastle’s 
| Despatch to Lord Raglan, bearing date 
ithe 20th of January, 1855, as relates to 
'the formation of the Land Transport De- 
| partment.” 
; Lorp PANMURE said, he would have 
|no objection to produce the document 
‘moved for by the noble Earl, though he 
did not know what was the object of the 
noble Earl in asking for it. 
| Tue Eart or ELLENBOROUGH said, 
_there were two points which he wished to 





of 4,206,6977. for ‘‘ freight of ships on press upon the attention of the noble 
monthly pay, including arrears of pay Baron in reference to this question. He 
or transports to be discharged for 1855-6,”’ entirely approved of the formation of a 
and 2,610,200. as the amount voted land transport corps. He thought that in 
under the same item in the navy estimates all probability it would enable us for the 
for 1854-5. As the Vote for the present first time to move our army; but there 
year was worded, he could not be sure, were two things which appeared to him 
how much was meant for arrears, and to be perfectly essential. Whether they 
how much for the actual service of 1855-6. | were provided for by the arrangement 

Sm JAMES GRAHAM said, that the | which had just been adopted he knew not; 
words used in the Vote were those which , but he was quite satisfied that they were 


had been used from time immemorial, | 
and that the Vote of 4,206,6971. would 
cover everything estimated to be required 
under this head in 1855-6. If, however, | 
there were any excess over the estimate, 


it would be reported by the Audit Office, 


absolutely necessary for the efficiency of 
the transport service. The first was that 
the chief of the transport corps should 
himself be responsible for finding provi- 
sions for the men and animals employed in 


i department, and that he should not 
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depend upon the Commissariat for his 
supplies. 
have entirely at his own disposal the sea. 
transport by means of which he was to) 
convey his animals from Asia Minor to 
the Crimea. 


THE TURKISH CONTINGENT. 

Tue Eart or ELLENBOROUGH said, 
he might take that opportunity of asking 
the noble Earl the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs when it would be in his power to 
lay on the table of the House the conven- 
tion recently concluded with the Govern- 
ment of the Sultan for the employment of 
a Turkish force under British officers ? 
He was extremely desirous of making 
some general observations upon that sub- 
ject, and would probably take occasion to 


do so either to-morrow or Thursday, upon | 


the second reading of the Army Service 
Act Amendment Bill. 

Tue Eart or CLARENDON could not 
exactly say when he would be able to pro- 
duce the convention referred to by the 
noble Earl. It would have to be ratified 
after being signed, and he was afraid that 
could not be done under six weeks from 
the present time. 

Tue Eart or ELLENBOROUGH was 
extremely sorry to hear it. Six weeks 
was a campaign; and if the Turkish force 
could not be raised within that time, it 
would be of little service during the pre- 
sent year. 

Tue Eart or CLARENDON was un- 
derstood to say that, according to the usual | 
form in such cases, six weeks must elapse 
before the convention could be ratified, but | 
no corresponding delay would occur in the. 
raising of the force. 


{LORDS} 


The other was that he should always be sufficient. 
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London, and thus a single search would 
He also objected to 
a clause at the end of the Bill, which 
| would have the effect of perpetuating the 
| necessity for registering annuities. He 
‘thought that since the repeal of the Usury 
Laws that had become an unnecessary 
| proceeding. Annuities were very rare 
now; and if they were to be registered, 
he saw no reason why there should not 
also be a registry for other matters of infi- 
‘nitely more importance. Under the pre- 
sent Bill it would be necessary to register 
a great many more documents than under 
the former law. But if the noble and 
learned Lord who introduced the Bill, and 
who was thoroughly acquainted with the 
subject, did not think his objections valid, 
he should not interfere further. 

Lorp ST. LEONARDS said, his noble 
and learned Friend seemed to have for- 
| gotten that the 1 & 2 Vict. had established 
separate registers for the counties palatine 
of Lancaster and Durham, and what the 
Bill proposed was that judgments obtained 
in these courts should be brought within 
the operation of the Act. By the law of 
England, although the judgments of the 
| palatine courts only bound lands in the 
particular jurisdiction, yet a general judg- 
ment of the Superior Courts at Westmin- 
ster bound lands in the counties palatine. 
The noble and Jearned Lord on the wool- 
_sack asked why not have one registry in 
| London ? The answer to that was, that 
they were not at liberty to abolish the 
registries which now existed in Lancaster 
and Durham. At the present moment 
lands were not bound in the palatine coun- 
ties by judgments recovered in the Supe- 


_rior Courts, unless they were registered in 


; the particular palatine court; but to pre- 


PURCHASERS’ PROTECTION AGAINST 
JUDGMENTS BILL. 

On Motion for going into Committee 
upon this Bill, 

Tar LORD CHANCELLOR said, the 
object of the Bill, as proposed by his noble 
and learned Friend (Lord St. Leonards), 
was to require that all judgments recovered 
in the courts of the counties palatine of 
Lancaster and Durham should be regis- 
tered in the particular palatine courts in 
the same way as judgments recovered in 
the courts of Westminster were registered 
there. Now, he saw no necessity for 
making two registries, and he thought 
the more reasonable plan would be to 
enact that all judgments recovered in the 
palatine courts should be registered in 


The Earl of Ellenborough 


vent any doubt upon that subject he had 
added to one of the clauses words to the 
effect that no judgment should bind lands 


_in the jurisdiction of a particular palatine 


court, unless it be registered in that court. 
With respect to the other remark of the 
noble and learned Lord, he must observe 
that there was a great difference between 
a general registry, with all its complica- 
tions, vexations, and expenses, and the 
registry of annuities proposed by the pre- 
sent Bill, which merely required, in refer- 
ence to annuities not created by marriage 
settlement or will, that, in order to give 
them validity upon the estate against any 
purchaser, a memorandum of them should 
be entered in a book kept for the purpose 
by the Senior Master of the Common 
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Pleas. His reason for providing for the 
registration of annuities was that annui- 
tants never had possession of the deeds, 
and, therefore, it was the more necessary 
to have as complete and perfect a system 
of registration as possible. 

House in Committee. Amendments 
made. The Report thereof to be received 
on Friday next. 

House adjourned till To-morrow. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, February 19, 1855. 


Minutes.] New Member Sworn.—For Radnor, 
Sir George Cornewall Lewis, Bart. 
Pusiic Bitts.—1° Intramural Burials (Ireland) ; 
Poor Relief (Ireland). 
2° Consolidated Fund (£2,000,000). 


EAST AND WEST INDIA DOCK BILL. 

Order for Second Reading read ; Mo- 
tion made and Question proposed : ‘‘ That 
the Bill be now read a second time.” 

Sir JAMES DUKE said, that this 
measure, though a Private Bill, very mate- 
rially affected the public interest. The 
original Act, authorising the formation of 
the dock, contained clauses providing that 


all lighters and craft entering the docks 
for the purpose of receiving on board the 
cargoes of ships lying in dock in order to 
be discharged, should be exempted from 


the payment of any rate. It was a very 
suspicious cireumstance to see three dock 
companies now coming forward at the same 
time to attempt to repeal those clauses, 
and thus to violate their original Dock 
Acts. No doubt they came together to 
intimidate and to prevent opposition by a 
formidable array of power. This was not 
a mere question between the dock compa- 
nies and the wharfingers, to whose wharfs 
those lighters conveyed the goods taken 
out of ships in dock ; it was an attempt to 


attack the trade of the port of London, | 


and of every constituency that was repre- 
sented in that House. The hon. Member 
for Dundee (Mr. G. Duncan) had told him, 
the other day, that thousands of tons of 
a particular description of hemp were 
brought to London from India, and was 
there shipped on board the Dundee steam- 
ers. He trusted no interference would be 
allowed with that or any other trade. 
What ground was there for such a propo- 
sal as the present? Now, had the compa- 


nies’ stocks fallen in value, there might | 


have been cause for this measure ; but, on 
VOL. CXXXVI._ [rmimp series. ] 
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the contrary, it was well known they had 
increased 50 per cent. It was, in fact, a 
most iniquitous attempt to interfere with 
the free trade of the port of London. 
The City of London never would have con- 
sented to the construction of those docks, 
which deprived the port of a great deal of 
accommodation, but on the condition that 
such docks should be considered part of 
the port. He really hoped the House 
would not submit to any such attempt, by 
indirect means, to put a tax upon the trade 
of the country, and he should therefore 
move that the Bill be read a second time 
that day six months. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘now,’’ and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “ upon this day 
six months.” 

Mr. GREGSON said, he had charge of 
the Bill, and would, therefore, trouble the 
House with a few observations on the 
question at issue. The dock companies 
were at the outset opposed by the same 
parties who now opposed this Bill, who at 
the time put in claims to the extent of 
3,000,000/. for compensation, which was 
eventually reduced to 600,000/7. An Act 
was passed giving dock companies certain 
privileges for twenty years, and afterwards 
for thirty years more. Government made 
relaxations in favour of private wharfingers, 
and at last the restrictions on the dock 
companies became so onerous that they 
were obliged to come to Parliament to ask 
for relief. The dock companies had made 
no changes in their original compact with 
Government and the public ; but changes 
had been forced upon them which acted 
prejudicially on their fair privileges and 
profits. All the dock companies asked, 
was to be allowed to make a reasonable 
charge for labour done. It was alleged 
that wharfingers made no charge for ser- 
vices that the dock companies ask to be 
authorised to charge for; but he held in 
his hand a statement in black and white, 
which proved that the wharfingers made 
charges which the dock companies were at 
present precluded from making. He really 
thought the dock companies had good 
ground for what they asked, and he trusted 
the House would not refuse to read the 
Bill a second time. 

Mr. MITCHELL said, this was not a 
private, but most certainly a public Bill. 
It affected the trade of the country, and it 
was the duty of that House to affirm or 
not to affirm the principle of such a Bill in 
the legitimate stage in which that should 


3 ¢ 
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be done—namely, on the second reading. 
He felt bound to do so in this case, and to 
give the measure his most decided opposi- 
tion. For three years he had fought for 
the dock companies against the Board of 
Customs, and the trading interest of Lon- 
don had also supported the dock companies 
against that Board. It was, therefore, 
exceedingly bad taste on the part of the 
dock owners to attempt to force this Bill 
through the House—a Bill by which they 
not only wished to be paid as wharfingers, 
but to impose a tax upon the whole trade 
of the City of London. It was one of the 
main objects of the late Sir Robert Peel, 
in the debate upon the Customs, to make 
London the great entrepdt for the whole 
trade of the world, and to make London a 
place for transhipment by all possible 
means. Of course one of the modes of 
doing this was by a reduced charge, and 
giving increased facilities through the 
Board of Customs. The late Sir Robert 
Peel, he repeated, laid the greatest stress 
on this point. He hoped the House 
would not allow itself to be led away by 
the great names of the supporters of the 
Bill. Those Gentlemen were all interested 
in the docks. It was notorious to every 
gentleman engaged in commerce in Lon- 
don, that the dock companies were in the 
habit of sending touters, steam-tugs, and 
lighters to Gravesend, to induce captains 
of vessels to bring their ships into the 
docks. The interest of the shipowner was 
totally distinct from that of the merchant. 
It was the interest of the former to place 
his ship where she would be safe at all 
times; but it was not the interest of the 
merchant that his goods should thus be 
taken into the docks. The inducements to 
shipowners te go into dock were so great, 
that in his (Mr. Mitchell’s) own experience, 
in hundreds of cases he might say, the 
first notice he got of the arrival of his 
goods in London was in the form of a 
notice that the ship they were in had 
entered the docks without his having given 
any permission to that effect, or having 
had any voice in the matter at all. If this 
measure should pass he would be obliged 
to pay the taxes on lighters entering the 
docks to fetch his goods to the spot where 
he might wish them to be discharged. He 
protested against such a system, and 
against a tax not only upon wharfingers, 
but upon the general commerce of the 
country. The water of the Thames was 
public property, which had been given to 
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ment that, in return for that public pro- 
perty, no charge should be made on light- 
|ers going into the docks. He therefore 
hoped the House would reject the Bill. 

Mr. BOUVERIE said, he had strong 
reasons for not departing from the usual 
practice in the case of private Bills. He 
was anxious that no injustice should be 
| done to the promoters of a private Bill; and 
| he was also desirous that the time of the 
| House should not be taken up by discus- 
/sion which ought more properly to take 
| place before a Committee. The dock 
|companies proposed to repeal certain 
|clauses in their original Acts. It was 
alleged on behalf of the commerce of the 
port of London—and he thought there 
was some reason in what they said—that 
such a repeal would inflict great injury on 
the trade of the country. The companies 
contended again that their circumstances 
to-day were quite different to what they 
were when the clause it was now proposed 
to repeal was enacted. He did not wish, 
however, to enter into the question, and he 
hoped the House would not go into it 
either. It was a question assuredly for 
the decision of a Committee; and he 
trusted the House would have confidence 
enough in the justice, integrity, and im- 
partiality of a Committee to confide to 
them the settlement of the matter. On 
these grounds he should vote for the se- 
cond reading. 

Mr. APSLEY PELLATT said, the 
principle of the Bill was diametrically 
opposed to agreements which had been 
made with Parliament, and he should, 
therefore, oppose it. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, that although 
it was not generally the practice for Go- 
vernment to take part in discussions on 
the second readings of private Bills, there 
were some circumstances that rendered it 
necessary he should make a statement in 
this particular case. The facts might be 
stated in a few words. When originally 
the dock companies were established, they 
looked for remuneration to the monopoly 
of the landing and warehousing of certain 
descriptions of goods, which was given to 
them for a limited time. A second source 
of profit was the valuable frontage given 
to them for warehouses, &c.; and a third 
was a toll levied on seagoing ships using 
the water of the docks; but there was at 
the same time an express enactment that 
no charge should be made for lighters or 
barges. There was, in fact, what was 





the dock companies on an express agree- known in law as a complete dedication to 


Mr. Mitchell 
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the public of the newly-created water 
space, in as far as lighters were concerned. 
Now, he conceived that before a bargain of 
that kind was altered by the House, a very 
strong case should be made out by the 
parties seeking the alteration. Now, he 
certainly did not think that any such case 
could be made out or had been made out 
on the part of the dock companies, nor did 
he think there was that alteration in cir- 
cumstances upon which they relied as the 
foundation of their case. The monopoly 
expired at the time it was intended to 
expire, and if altered cireumstances caused 
some loss to the companies on one side, 
the great increase in trade had provided 
ample compensation on the other—a fact 
which was confirmed by the circumstance 
that out of the three companies two were 
building new warehouses, and even then 
did not expect to be able to meet the re- 
quirements of their extended traffic. This 
subject had been brought before the House 
of Commons two years before, in the case 
of the Victoria Docks. The promoters of 
the Victoria Docks Bill sent in their Bill 
without the clause in question, but the 
Committee thought it only fair to insert it. 
Other Dock Bills had been brought in 
during the present Session, and it was the 
intention of the Board of Trade to have 
called special attention to this clause. Let 
the House observe what would be the state 
of the case if this clause were conceded. 
The dock companies were in a statutory 
position as owners of water space, and in 
a statutory position as large wharfingers, 
in opposition to others not so cireumstanced. 
Now, allowing the measure to become law, 
would undoubtedly place them in an ad- 
vantageous position in competition with 
their rivals, and, therefore, he thought its 
progress should be jealously watched by 
Parliament. Then came the question whe- 
ther they should adhere to the ordinary 
course, or whether they should object to 
the second reading. He felt very much 
pressed by the arguments of his hon. 
Friend the Chairman of Committees (Mr. 
Bouverie), and he should be sorry to favour 
that system of excitement and canvass by 
which it was sought to withhold a Bill 
from the investigation of a Select Com- 
mittee, but having carefully considered the 
question in all its aspects, the result of 
this consideration was a determination to 


Bil against the second reading of the 
ill, 


Mr. HENLEY said, he was an owner 
of dock stock, and was, to a small extent, 
interested in warehouse property. He had, 
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however, come to the same conclusion as 
the right hon. Gentleman, and thought it 
most unjust to attempt to do away with 
the bargain, made upon fair and just prin- 
ciples in the beginning, and which, he 
considered, the House ought not to depart 
from. 

Mr. T. BARING said, that the plea 
against the Bill was, that it would give 
the dock companies advantages over their 
competitors; the plea of the companies 
was, that now the competitors had all the 
advantages of their vast establishments 
and staff without giving anything by way 
of compensation. That was the ground 
upon which the Bill was advocated; and 
the arguments pro and con could, in his 
opinion, be much better discussed in a 
Committee up-stairs. This he would say, 
that the uses to which lighters were put 
had very much extended since the time 
when they first obtained exemption from 
dock dues. 

Mr. LINDSAY said, that at one time 
barges merely carried water and provisions 
to the ships in dock, but as trade extend- 
ed, although ships still came into dock for 
greater safety, the wharfingers by offering 
greater inducements, got all the landing 
and warehousing of the goods. He could 
mention one wharf from which 40,000 
barges went into dock in the course of 
last year. Under these circumstances, was 
it to be held that the companies were to 
have nothing for keeping the docks in re- 
pair? The question was, would they pro- 
tect the barge owners, lightermen, and 
wharfingers, at the expense of the dock 
owners ¢ He should give his support to 
the second reading, thinking that the 
question in dispute could be best decided 
by a Committee. 

Mr. MUNTZ said, he considered that 
there was another question to be decided 
besides the interests of the dock companies 
and the wharfingers, and that was the 
general interest of the country. He could 
assure the promoters of the measure that 
the greatest kindness they could do the 
country would be to withdraw their Bill. 
He knew of his own experience that goods 
were ordered to Hull in consequence of 
the oppressive charges in London. He 
had no interest in docks, but he bad in 
the general trade of the country, and 
therefore felt bound to oppose the Bill. 

Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 26; Noes 
249: Majority 223. 

Words added. 

3C 2 
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Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 

Second Reading put off for six months. 

The London and St. Katherine Dock 
Bills were then withdrawn. 


THE INDIAN BUDGET—QUESTION. 
Mr. DANBY SEYMOUR said, that in 
begging to put four questions to the right 


hon. Baronet the President of: the Board ! 
of Control, which stood in his name on} 
|to the Government at home, but to Lord 


the paper, he must observe, with respect 
to the last, that great dissatisfaction had 
been expressed at the lateness of the Ses- 
sion when the Indian Budget was brought 
ei. He would now ask whether Mr. 
Moershman, the editor of the Friend of 
Juma, now held the office of Bengalee 
interpreter to the Government, and whe- 
ther he had a paper contract from the 
Government? Also, why Mr. Marshman 
was allowed an access to public docu- 
ments which is refused to other newspaper 
editors in Caleutta? And also, at what 
period of the Session the President of the 
Board of Contol proposed to bring in his 
Indian Budget this year ? 

Sir CHARLES WOOD said, with re- 
gard to the first three questions, which re- 
lated to the state of things in Caleutta, he 
was unable to give any answer without re- 
ference to Calcutta. He did not know 
whether Mr. Marshman was interpreter to 
the Government, whether he had a paper 
contract with the Government, or whether 
he was allowed access to public docu- 
ments which was refused to other editors. 
With regard to the last question, the 
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moval, in the hospitals at Scutari or in 
the Crimea, to England, or to some of our 
Mediterranean colonies, for the perfect re- 
storation of their health ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: A Com- 
mission was sent out by the noble Duke 
who held the office of Secretary of State 





for the War Department, to inquire into 
the condition of the hospitals, to recom- 
mend such measures as they might think 
right and proper, and to report, not merely 


Raglan; and Lord Raglan was requested 
to act on those recommendations without 
delay. It is the intention of my noble 
Friend at the head of the War Depart- 
ment to make arrangements for a periodi- 
cal service between Constantinople and the 
Crimea on the one hand, and England on 
the other, for the purpose of bringing 
home such invalids as are in a condition to 
be transported by sea, and arrangements 
will be made for their reception in proper 
and suitable hospitals on their arrival here. 


TRADE WITH CHINA—QUESTION. 
Mr. H. T. LIDDELL said, he begged 
on behalf of his hon. colleague (Mr. 





Horsfall) to ask the First Lerd of the 
Treasury whether instructions had been 
| sent, or were intended to be sent, to Her 
| Majesty's Superintendent of Trade in 
China, to cancel the bonds taken on British 
| trade at Shanghai betwen the 9th of Feb- 
| ruary and the 12th of July, 1854; whe- 
ther instructions had been given, or were 
intended to be given, to Her Majesty’s 
Superintendent of Trade in China, to in- 


papers upon which the statement was terdict the interference of the consular 
made were laid before Parliament, accord- | courts in China, in reference to all the 
ing to the Act, some time in the month of | bonds and securities taken on British trade 
May. He should have been perfeetly ready | since the expulsion of the Imperial Cus- 
last year to make that statement at a much | toms’ authorities from Shanghai by the 
earlier time, but it was deferred, partly on | insurgents in 1853; whether, when dis- 
account of public business, and partly that | putes of a pecuniary nature, and involving 
he might announce to the House the ter- | questions of international law, arose be- 
mination of financial operations then going , tween British subjects and the Chinese 
on in India. As regarded the present authorities, it was intended that such dis- 
year, he should be ready to make the! putes and questions should be decided by 
statement on the earliest possible day after | the British authorities in China, or referred 
the papers were in the hands of Members home to be decided by the Supreme Go- 
and the state of public business would| vernment; and, whether Her Majesty's 
allow. | Government had taken, or intend to take, 
any measures to enforce upon the Imperial 

TRANSPORT OF INVALIDS—QUESTION. | Government of China an equality and 
Mr. WATSON said, he had a question | uniformity of practice in the levying and 
of great importance to put to the noble Lord | collection of the Customs’ duties at all the 
at the head of the Government, namely, | ports in China open to foreign trade, in 
what measures had been taken or were in accordance with treaty stipulations; oF 
progress for the removal of the e»nva-| whether it be intended to forbid all con- 
lescents or the patients capable of re-' sular interference in the collection of the 
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Chinese revenue, leaving the settlement of 
duties to be arranged between the native 
Chinese merchants and their own Custom 
House, according to the practice which 
prevails at Canton ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: I beg to 
state, Sir, that instructions have been sent 
to China to cancel bonds taken at Shang- 
hai for duties between February the 9th 
and July the 12th, 1854. Sir John Bow- 
ring has been called upon for a full report 
of all the circumstances under which the 
bonds were given, and generally as to the 
state of affairs at Shanghai at the time, 
and, until his report is received, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government must suspend their 
decision. Sir John Bowring has been in- 
formed that no proceedings can be taken 
in the consular courts in reference to the 
bonds and securities given at Shanghai 
between the 7th of September, 1853, and 
the 9th of February, 1854, which bonds 
and securities he has been directed to 
cancel and return to the parties. The 


decision in regard to bonds subsequently 
given must be reserved until Sir John 
Bowring’s Report referred to is received. 
It would depend upon the nature of the 
question which may have been raised, 


whether it was susceptible of decision on 
the spot ; but, as a.general rule, questions 
involving the construction of treaty en- 
gagements, the solution of which is at- 
tended with reasonable doubt, must be 
referred home for decision by Her Majes- 
ty’s Government. Directions have been 
given to warn the Chinese authorities that 
they must levy equal duties with impar- 
tiality upon the trade of all nations. A 
state of things has lately arisen at Shang- 
hai from which, although nothing more 
than what is due is taken in the shape of 
duties, and that from all alike, the mer- 
chants at Shanghai are placed in a dis- 
advantageous position as compared with 
the merchants at other ports where a laxer 
system prevails. Sir John Bowring’s at- 
tention has been particularly called to this 
state of things, and he has been directed 
to endeavour to remedy it, by urging the 
adoption at other ports of the Shanghai 
system, under which the duties are col- 
lected on behalf of the Chinese Govern- 
ment by a Committee of three foreigners ; 
but no instructions have been given to 
urge the general adoption of the Canton 
system. The treaty with China prescribes 
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a certain degree of consular interference 
for the protection of the Chinese revenue, | 
and the consuls hold the ship’s papers” 
until proof is produced to them that the 
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demands of the Chinese Custom House 
are satisfied. 


Administration. 


RECORDER OF BRIGHTON—QUESTION. 

Mr. CRAUFURD said, he begged to 
ask the noble Viscount, who was lately the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, whether it is true that the new re- 
eordership at Brighton has been conferred 
on a Queen’s Counsel who has been re- 
fused admittance to the Bench of the Inn 
to which he belongs ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, I ap- 
pointed that gentleman to his present office, 
and it is not true that a gentleman was 
appointed to that office who was refused 
admittance to the Bench of the Inn to 
which he belongs, in the way stated by the 
hon. and learned Gentleman. I selected 
from amongst the candidates the person 
who appeared to me, from the testimonials 
of the highest legal authorities, to be the 
best to fill the office. I had no personal 
knowledge of any of the candidates. I 
took the opinion of the highest legal au- 
thorities, and I have no reason to believe 
that I erred in my judgment. 


THE NEW ADMINISTRATION. 


On the Motion that Mr. Speaker do 
leave the Chair upon the Order of the 
Day for going into Committee of Supply 
on the Army Estimates, 

Mr. LAYARD: Sir, I trust the House 
will grant me its kind indulgence while 
I make a few remarks upon the present 
aspect of public affairs. Under ordinary 
circumstances I would not have made such 
an appeal, but I hope the House will, with 
its usual kindness, extend to me the in- 
dulgence I ask, bearing in mind the deep 
interest which I have taken in the ques- 
tion which now agitates the country, and 
my conviction that the present is a most 
momentous crisis. It was not my inten- 
tion to raise a debate this evening, but 
rather to avail myself of the opportunity 
which would have been offered when the 
House was called upon to nominate the 
Committee moved for by the hon. and 
learned Member for Sheffield, but I have 
heard that it is not impossible that some 
arrangement may be made between my 
hon. and learned Friend and the Govern- 
ment which will preclude the House from 
discussing any question that might other- 
wise have reasonably been brought before * 
it on that oceasion. Feeling as I do that 
the country would not be satisfied if, at a 
moment like this, an opportunity were not 
given, at least, to some Members of the 
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House of expressing their opinions upon| doubt as to that result. I know hon. 
the present state of affairs, | think that|Members who voted for that Motion, 
no better occasion could arise than the} who, personally, would rather have opposed 
present, when we are called upon to vote} it, but were compelled to support it on 
little less than the sum of 7,500,000/. for| account of the feeling which pervaded 
the support, the maintenance, and the re-| the country. I also know there were 
cruiting of our army, an army, be it re-|some hon. Members who voted against 
membered, for which almost an equal sum | that Motion, the pleasure of whose com- 
was voted last year—which had been sent| pany, in consequence of that vote, we 
out unequalled in discipline, and possessed | shall most certainly lose in a future Par- 
of everything requisite to render it vic-|liament. In fact, there was but one ex- 
torious in the field—and which has dwin- pression of opinion throughout the country, 
dled down to little more than 12,000 men, | The Government consequently went out, 
notwithstanding a statement to the contrary | and for some days it was found impossible 
which has been made by some members of | to form an Administration. To the causes 
Her Majesty’s Government. Under these | of that difficulty I will not now advert, 
circumstances, I feel it imperatively neces- | although I may do so at a future period. 
sary to cal! the attention of the country to| After some days had elapsed the noble 
the present state of affairs, for it is my | Lord now at the head of the Government 
firm conviction that we may be standing | succeeded in forming an Administration, 
upon the very brink of ruin, some may be | What then do we see? We find that Ad- 
even inclined to think that we are already | ministration composed almost identically of 
falling into the abyss of disgrace. I al-| the same individuals as the late Govern- 
: agi ; 7 ‘ 
— feel Ay pa in my own ogee, = — > i ordinary ae per 
ast year 1 not spea out more boldly | haps, in the straits to which the country 18 
—that I was ere ~~ rep a = — such r. eae — 
convictions to the House which were work- | have been accepted without much remark, 
ing in my mind, and which I should have , but when we are called upon to trust to 
made known had I not been influenced by | that Government the conduct of une of the 
a variety of considerations. I trust, there- | greatest wars in which this country has 
fore, that the House will bear with me! ever been engaged—when we are called 
- } o's: 
while I make one or two remarks upon the , upon to vote large sums for the sup- 
actual condition of the Government as it port of an army which has been reduced 
¥  ™ time ago my hon. and learned | Pa Tit a py carte Be br ney aa 
‘ 4 n. } rnam 0 , 
Friend (Mr. Roebuck) proposed a Commit- | dence in the Government, it behoves the 
_ of — — ree eo ee 4 - apo r oe sm = en pee: 
roops before Sebastopol, and into the is, and what it has done to merit the eon- 
conduct of those who had had the manage- | fidence of the country. It has been said, 
ment of the present war. That Motion the same men did not fill the same offices 
was received on the part of the then Go-|/ now as heretofore. It is true some 
vernment, not so much as one that might | changes have been made, but others which 
be inconvenient if carried, but as a Motion might have been desired have not been 
that involved a direct censure on the mem-!| made. Now, let the House consider how 
bers of that Government. That was the far those Members of the Cabinet who 
challenge thrown out to the House and the have been retained are deserving of the 
country, and both the House and the coun- | confidence of the country. 
try accepted it. Not only was that dis-| The House was told a few nights since 
tinctly understood, but every member of by an hon. Member (Mr. B. Osborne) that 
Her Majesty’s Government who rose in his | even the hon. Member for Aylesbury had 
place upon that occasion stated that the not dared to attack the right hon. Baronet 
Motion was considered not as a vote of cen- | at the head of the Admiralty. Now, that 
sure upon any one individual member of the | hon. Gentleman must have a very short 
Government, but upon the Government as | memory, for it certainly was surprising to 
a whole. That challenge, also, was ac- | hear such a challenge after what had passed 
cepted. Now, what was the result? The over and over again in this House upon 
Motion was carried by, perhaps, one of two of the most important subjects which 
the largest majorities ever obtained in this | could be mentioned in connection with the 
House upon a question of such magnitude war—namely, the question of blockade and 
—it was carried by a majority of more | the question of the transport service. Has 
than two to one. The country felt no’ not the question of blockade been managed 
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by the Admiralty in such a way as to cause 
immense mischief, and was it not one of the 
principal causes of our present difficulties ? 
As to the transport service, have not hon. 
Members risen over and over again in this 
House to complain of the utter confusion 
which existed in that service and the 
almost helpless condition of the transport 
system ? How, then, could the hon. Gen- 
tleman say that his department, or rather 
the department presided over by the right 
hon. Baronet (Sir J. Graham), had com- 
pletely escaped all blame? Then, as to 
our diplomacy. I do not wish to say any- 
thing against the noble Lord who has the 
conduct of our Foreign Affairs, but, when 
challenged, it is the duty of every Member 
to discharge his duty to his constituents 
and the country without any false delicacy. 
There have been most serious mistakes 
made, in the course of this war, which 
have arisen, as I have always said, and still 
conscientiously believe, from the misman- 
agement of our diplomacy. Those melan- 
choly conferences at Vienna were a perfect 
disgrace to the diplomatic body. If a 
bolder diplomacy had been pursued we 
should not have been in the present 
state of war. With regard to the diplo- 


matic service, I must remark that many 
appointments which have been made in it 


are not worthy of the country. I do not 
wish to mention names. I will only re- 
mind the House of a transaction between 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, a Member 
of the diplomatic service, and a noble Lord 
who had retired from that service, whereby 
the noble Lord who had filled the highest 
post in the service, but who was from his 
age past service, was appointed to a mis- 
sion by what the country called a ‘ job.” 
Such things ought not to be passed over in 
silence. Then with regard to the conduet 
of Ministers representing great depart- 
ments of State in this House, the people 
of this country wanted a little more truth 
—they desired that those who were in- 
trusted with the Government should tell 
the truth. The country did not want any 
Member of the Government to give indis- 
ereet answers to indisereet questions, nor 
to betray the interests of the country by 
imprudent disclosures; but, if an hon. 
Member rose to ask a plain straightfor- 
ward question, the country expected that 
a plain straightforward answer should be 
given, when the question was an important 
one which the Member was justified in put- 
ting. I have frequently asked whether a 
blockade existed, and was always told it 
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did; but now, months afterwards, the Go- 
vernment admit by a new order that there 
has been no blockade. An hon. Gentle- 
man had stated that there were only 
12,000 effective men left in the Crimea, 
A right hon. Gentleman immediately an- 
swered that the number was 30,000. The 
Government, however, refused to show any 
document to support the assertion of the 
right hon. Gentleman, and afterwards it 
was admitted that the former was the 
more correct number. The country would 
not be satisfied with such a mode of deal- 
ing with these great subjects. When it was 
stated that our army was starving—that 
our men were feeding on French bread and 
clothed in French garments, the reply was 
made by some Member of the Government 
who told them that the army was revelling 
in luxuries and perfectly protected from the 
weather. The country, I again assert, will 
not be satisfied with those statements. 
Then, I would ask, what has been the 
general policy of the Government? Some 
days before Christmas, Parliament was call- 
ed together upon an emergency to vote upon 
two measures, the Militia Bill and the Fo- 
reign Enlistment Bill. I will allude, first 
of all, to the second measure. Hon. Mem- 
bers of that House were called upon to swal- 
low all their declarations made upon the 
hustings, because they were told the Bill 
was one of the utmost importance and must 
be passed at once. The noble Lord, then 
the leader of the Government in that House 
(Lord J. Russell), made a speech of two 
hours’ duration to prove that the Bill was 
warranted both in principle and by prece- 
dent. I did not vote on that Bill, and I 
believe that there are Members who did vote 
for it who now regret that they have done 
so. The Bill was passed, but I believe that 
scarcely a man has been engaged under its 
provisions, When the Bill was brought for- 
ward—giving the Government credit for 
what it was said they were particularly pos- 
sessed of —administrative capacity and poli- 
tical foresight—it was supposed that they 
had the measure cut and dried for immediate 
operation. Not so; far from it; and even 
up to this moment it is not known how it is 
to be carried out, and upon what footing 
those persons whose services are accepted 
will be placed. The result is, that France 
has been engaging men, Germany has been 
placing her armies on a war footing—if not 
mobilising them, placing them in what is 
called a state of readiness for war—by 
which all the horses necessary, all the am- 
bulances, are prepared, so that the armies 
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could take the field at fourteen days’ notice. | sent Cabinet, and it is proper, therefore, to 
Thus, then, this country would be unable | inquire upon what grounds the House can 
to get men at all, or, if they did get men, | be called upon to declare its confidence in 
they would be the scum of the Continent. | the new Administration. Supposing that 
Then with respect to German cavalry, two | the hon. and learned Gentleman the Mem- 
or three months ago a foreign gentleman | ber for Sheffield (Mr. Roebuck) pressed his 
suggested to the Government where the | Motion for the appointment of a Committee, 
best horses could be obtained, but not a! what is to be done? I have already ex- 
step had been taken in consequence of | pressed my opinion of that Committee, to 
that information, and now the difficulty of | which opinion I adhere. If the Committee 
obtaining horses was greatly increased, | were honestly and fairly worked, going into 
aud it was very doubtful whether the Go- | full details, it must, to a certain extent, be 
vernment would be able to obtain such a | injurious to the conduct of public business, 
force at all. I see that the House is ask-| more especially so if the conduct of those 
ed to permit the Government to raise | actually in the Administration is to be can- 
14,000 men abroad, upon which point I | vassed, because there are Members of the 
hope some information will be given, for I| present Administration who were also 
do not see any money asked for on that | Members of the late Administration, and 
account. Then, with respect to Asia | who were consequently among those who 


Minor, we have been told that large con- 
tracts would be made in that country, but 
the very gentleman whom I mentioned as 
best calculated to enter upon those con- 
tracts wrote to me only two days ago to 
say that months ago he offered contracts 
to the Government, which they refused. 
He then went to the French Government, 
who accepted them, and that gentleman 
was now buying up all the cattle that 


could be got for transport and consumption 
on account of the French Government, so 
that now it would be very difficult for this 
country to obtain those supplies in that 
quarter. Last year I suggested to the 
Government to take measures for the em- 
ployment of Turks, who were admirable | 


material for soldiers, although I must con- 
fess their present officers are bad. Those 
unfortunate men who have been employed 


| were blamed for the present state of affairs. 
The House, therefore, would be, by its 
Committee, sitting in judgment on the 
present Administration, There is, how- 
ever, one ground upon which hon. Mem- 
bers, perhaps, would be justified in agree- 
ing to the withdrawal of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s Committee. That 
‘would be if they saw new, untried men, 
in power, whilst the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government held out such a 
programme as would insure the confidence 
of the country. Then, no doubt, hon. 
Members would willingly vote with the Go- 
| vernment, but how can they do so now, 
| when they sce the Cabinet placed on the 
same footing as it stood a few days since? 
| 1t becomes again, then, a vote of confidence 
}in the Administration; and am I to vote 
| confidence to-day in those upon whom I 


with our army have been thrown into the | voted censure but a week ago? It is said 
Crimea without provision for their wants— | that there is a new programme ; but is there 
they have been treated by our soldieis and | anything in the programme which should 
officers in a manner which I regret exceed- | induce the House to alter the decision at 
ingly, and which was unworthy of English | which it but a few days since arrived? 
soldiers and English officers—they have | What are the remedies which the noble Lord 
been driven almost to death by the treat-; proposes? Does he propose to sweep away 
ment they have experienced in the Crimea any existing evil; does he propose to cut at 
—they were regarded only as beasts of the bottom of any existing wrong ; does he 
burden—were insulted and even struck by propose to recall any individual? No; but he 
our men. Was this statement true, or was proposes a series of Commissions to go out 
it not? If true, was that conduct sanc- to inquire into the conduct of persons im- 
tioned by the authorities out there, or by, plicated. Surely we have sufficient facts 
those at home—and had any steps been | before us to enable us to judge as to that 
taken to put an end to such a system? I) without Commissions. Take the Commis- 
have lately been told that 20,000 Turks  sariat for example—we know that we have 
have been engaged to serve under British a gentleman at the head of the Commis- 
officers, but 1 cannot vouch for the fact. | sariat against whom I have nothing to say 
Such has been the past conduct—the ‘‘an- except that he is somewhere about seventy 
tecedents,’’ as they were called—of those years of age, and that he was an eminent 
who compose, with one exception, the pre- | officer in the Peninsular war. Beyond 
Mr. Layard 
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that, we have this fact, that the Commis- 
sariat is in such a state that the men have 
been starved for want of food. Are not 
those two facts sufficient to authorise the 
recall of the man who is at the head of the 
Commissariat, without sending out a Com- 
mission to inquire who would, perhaps, 
allow him to continue his office with im- 
punity for a month or two longer? Let 
hen. Members look at the medical depart- 
ment. It is nearly three months since a 
Commission was sent out to inquire into 
the state of the medical staff. The same 
state of things, however, still exists. Dr. 
Hall is still at the head of the Medical 
Staff; and Mr. Lawson, after being repri- 
manded for conduct which the Commander 
in Chief characterised as disgraceful, in- 
stead of being removed from his office, is 
sent first to Scutari, where he is put at the 
head of the hospital, and has since been 
removed to Rhodes. At least, I asked a 
question upon the subject the other night, 
and not having received an answer, I sup- 
pose that statement to be true. Well, but 
will you gain anything more by-the pro- 
posed Commission of Inquiry into the Com- 
missariat than you have gained by that Me- 
dical Commission? Clearly not. Whom 


have you appointed to conduct this new 


Commission? I will. not say one word 
against Sir John M‘Neill, for I believe 
that no man in this country has shown 
greater ability than he has done. He is a 
man of the highest ability, one for whom 
Ihave the highest respect. I have seen 
him, and he said, that he went out upon 
this office because he believed that it 
was a sacred act of duty to go, and he 
could not refuse. But Sir John M‘Neill is 
no longer a young man. Ilis health is so 
bad that he has been compelled to refuse 
offices of high trust and consideration for 
which his eminent abilities fully qualified 
him, and he has now undertaken this kind 
of second-rate duty of going out to inquire 
into the misdoings of the Commissariat. 
But how, I ask, can he go into all the cor- 
ners of the camp and cold, and damp, and 
dirt? Why, you cannot ask him to doit. I 
say that it is physically impossible for him 
to perform the duty which will be cast 
upon him; and, like every other man em- 
ployed by the late Government or the pre- 
sent Government—for they are the same 
thing—Sir John M‘Neill will lose his well- 
earned reputation. He will not be able to 
cure the evil, and you will place upon his 
head the fault and the blame which ought 
to fall on others. You are going to send a 
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Commission also to inquire into the trans- 
port system. I surely thought that we 
had evidence enough of that. Who is at 
the head of the transports at Balaklava ? 
Captain Christie, an old gentleman up- 
wards of sixty years of age—a gallant 
gentleman, no doubt ; but he probably can- 
not leave his ship after dark for fear of a 
eatarrh, which might endanger his exist- 
ence. I know that he was often five or six 
days without being able to land at Bala- 
klava, Are you surprised, then, that Bala- 
klava harbour should be in the state it was ; 
and do you want a Commission to inquire 
how old Captain Christie is, or what is the 
state of Balaklava? Why, there is not a 
boy in the streets of London who could not 
answer the last question for you, at all 
events. What we want are men, and not 
Commissions. Make up your mind to put 
an end to this system at once, and to cut 
at the real root of the evil. Depend upon 
it you will be obliged to do it at last, for 
the country will ere long compel you. 
When, at the time of the Revolution, 
the French army was reduced to that 
state to which our army is reduced, what 
did the French Assembly do? They sent 
out their own Members, men who had no 
party considerations, who cared not for 
aristocratic influences, who went out de- 
termined to sacrifice those who were guilty, 
regardless of persons. They did so. The 
result was that in a few months that army 
achieved deeds which were unparalleled in 
the history of the world. Unless you adopt 
some more decisive measures than you have 
hitherto adopted—if you are to be satisfied 
with Commissions the country will take 
the matter into their own hands, have their 
own Commissioners, and compel you to do 
what the French National Assembly did. 
The country is sick of these Commis- 
sions; the country wants a man; do not 
let me be told that you cannot find a man 
—that is an insult to the common sense 
of the country. If your man, however, 
must be seventy years old, a member 
of Brookes’s, and one who has always 
voted with the Government, I grant you 
that you may not find one of that class and 
stamp fitted for the duties which are re- 
quired of him. But, when I see upon all 
sides of this great country works unequal- 
led in magnitude since the beginning of the 
world; when I see men who from small 
means have risen to the position which 
they now enjoy; when I see around me 
an amount of money and internal resources 
which are unequalled in the history of the 
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world—why, to tell me that you cannot 
find a man to put in order the harbour 
of Balaklava, or to bring it into a state 
of efficiency, is, I say, a positive insult 
to the common sense of this country. 
If you want the opinion of the army as to 
who ought to command them, you have 
only got to go to them with a ballot-box. If 
you went to the Artillery, for example, and 
said, ‘‘ Now, every one write upon a piece 
of paper the name of the man whom he 
thinks most competent to command the 
Artillery, and put it into the ballot box "tag 
there would be but one name come out. 
I would stake my existence upon it. Why, 
then, send Commissions to inquire whether 
this man is capable or that man? If you 
want to act vigorously do not send out 
despatches implying censure on a man, and 
then when you are asked whether he is re- 
called, say that he is not recalled, but that 
you have insulted him, and know that he 
must come home. Is that worthy of the 
country ?—Is it manly ?—Is it English ? 
No. Ifa man is incompetent, recall him ; 
but if he is not incompetent, let the Minis- 
ters have the manliness to say that he is 
not so, and stand by him. If you will do 
that, I undertake to say that the country 
will support you to a man. 

Well, such are the propositions contained 
in the noble Lord’s speech. I have perused 
it very carefully, and, with the exception 
of allowing Lord Raglan to be.a kind of 
head scavenger, there appears to be no- 
thing else proposed by the Government. 
Yes, there is one other thing. You are 
sending out General Simpson to look after 
the staff and to make alterations and re- 
ports. That is a great mistake. You 
cannot go on with such a system of divided 
authority. General Simpson may be the 
ablest military man that ever lived—he 
may be the man above all others whom 
you should have chosen for an appointment 
of this kind under other circumstances ; 
but, I ask, is it fair to Lord Raglan— 
is it fair to the public service—to send 
out a man in the position of General 
Simpson? If you had in this country 
a regularly-organised staff, of which 
General Simpson was the head—having 
risen through all the grades of that staff, 
as the head of the staff in France rises— 
that would be another thing. But you 
make a new appointment ; and you send 
out a man to look into the conduct of Lord 
Raglan’s staff, the members of which he 
has appointed himself. Now, has Lord 
Raglan assented to this, or has he not ? 

Mr, Layard 
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Does he admit that his staff is incompetent, 
or does he not? If he does admit that it 
is incompetent, why not send home the 
officers who compose it? But if he does 
not, how are you insulting him by sending 
out men to inquire into the state of it, 
Do not send out all these Commissions, 
If you must have inquiry, send out a man 
in whom you have confidence; and if he 
will not dine every day with the officers of 
the staff, but will do as I did, and go about 
and mix with the regimental officers and 
the soldiers, I will warrant that he will 
learn in a very few days where the real 
evil exists. So much for the actual mea- 
sures suggested by the Government, for I 
see no other definite proposals beyond 
these. There is nothing said about the 
Horse Guards. I thought everybody ad- 
mitted that that was a great sink of 
iniquity ; and there is one hon. Gentleman 
in particular, the hon. Member for Middle- 
sex (Mr. B. Osborne) who with extraordi- 
nary zeal made a most telling speech 
against the system and his colleagues 
upon the subject. There is nothing, how- 
ever, about a thorough reform of the 
Horse Guards in any proposition of the 
Government. I do not want to look at 
mere facts alone, but I want to look at 
principles—not that I wish the Govern- 
ment to say that in a few hours they will 
carry out those principles, but that they 
will be prepared in a general sense to act 
upon them. There is the Motion of the 
noble Lord the Member for Huddersfield 
(Viscount Goderich) for instance, with 
regard to the system of promotion in the 
army ; surely the Government might have 
said something about that. Depend upon 
it the country will not be satisfied with the 
appointment of sixty sergeants. They 
are no longer in a humour to take as 4 
concession and a privilege that which they 
demand as a principle and a right. Unless 
a radical change is effected in the Horse 
Guards, depend upon it that the country 
will not be satisfied with anything that 
you may do. The Government themselves 
admit that the state of the army is despe- 
rate. I saw with considerable surprise & 
passage in a speech made recently by the 
right hon. Gentleman who till lately held 
| the office of Secretary of War, and which 
is so remarkable that, perhaps, the House 
will permit me to read it. The right hon. 
Gentleman says— 


“ We have had that war to wage by the instru- 
mentality of an army which is one of the finest 
and noblest that ever left the shores of England— 
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which never met the enemy except to conquer, 
but which, I regret to say, has met with an 
enemy more fell and more dangerous to it than 
the actual foe—that is, disease.” 


Is there nothing else which it has met 
with ; is there no neglect—no maladmi- 
nistration which it has encountered ? 


“By which it has been crippled to a fearful 
extent, and has had to undergo privations and 
hardships which have been borne with a heroism 
almost unexampled, but which may be and must 
be attributed to causes that require searching in- 
vestigation, in order that the proper remedy may 
be applied, and that the blame, if blame there be, 
should fall upon the right shoulders, This inquiry 
it behoves the Government to lose no time in 
instituting.” 

This is rather a strange observation for a 
Member of the Government who has op- 
posed all inquiry. 

“Tt has been the fashion, perhaps too indiseri- 
minately, to heap blame upon the heads of those 
who are themselves engaged in carrying on the 
operations in the Crimea; and I say to those 
who may think that this is deserved, that there 
are others besides those who have been engaged 
in those operations—that there are others besides 
those whose business it is to minister to the wants 
of our army who are to blame for these transac- 
tions. It is better upon these subjects always to 
speak plainly the whole truth, however unpala- 
table it may be, and therefore I say that many of 
those who have been the most forward to decry 
what has been done, and.to censure those who 
have been charged with its execution, have been 
apt to forget how much may be their own share 
of that blame which ought to be ascribed to those 
through whose errors those evils have unfortu- 
nately happened.” 


He then goes on to insinuate that it is to 
the House of Commons refusing to support 
an army equal to the emergencies of the 
public service that this state of things is 


to be attributed. Now, I will willingly 
meet that right hon. Gentleman upon those 
grounds. It is very easy to throw the 
blame from one person to another. The 


general in command in the Crimea says | 


that he is crippled by the authorities at 
home. The Government at home say that 
he does not pursue the instructions which 
are sent out to him. He throws it upon 
the regimental officers. The right hon. 
Gentleman says that the soldiers are to 
blame. Every one concerned blames every 
one else, and, at last, all agree to blame 
the House of Commons. 
vestigate the accuracy of that charge. 


the House of Commons to do its duty. 
for one, do not believe that the blame is to 
be attributed to the House of Commons. 
I see by the Estimates that this House 


has, year after year, voted sums of money | 


{Fen. 19, 1855} 





Well, let us in- } 
; If} 
it be the House of Commons that is to | 
blame, let the people of this country force | 
I, | 
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almost sufficient to support the armies of 
France, or any other of the other great con- 
tinental Powers. It is not, then, the fault 
of the House of Commons, but it is to the 
maladministration of the money which has 
been voted by the House of Commons that 
the real blame is to be attributed. I do 
not believe that the most urgent Reformer 
has ever objected to a vote taken for a 
good purpose —no man objects to such 
votes ; but what is objected to, is the system 
of favouritism and the general system at 
the Horse Guards. If the noble Lord at 
the head of the Government intends to act 
on similar principles, how can he ask for 
the confidence and support of those who 
feel that all this misery, that the heart- 
rending and horrible condition of our army, 
is mainly owing to the state of things at 
the Horse Guards? [I will tell the House 
where the mischief lies. There is, in the 
first place, a general fear of taking any 
responsibility ; every one is afraid to act 
with vigour, and, with the permission of 
the House, I will mention two anecdotes 
to illustrate my position: One day, as I 
was going up to the lines of the army, 
in company with a gallant officer, we met 
a number of carts containing men suffer- 
ing from disease and wounds, some of 
whom had actually died on the passage 
down, and with that convoy there were 
only two or three guards—privates of the 
line. The gallant officer who was with 
me was astounded that there was no me- 
dical man in charge of so many wounded 
and sick men. He went and requested 
Lord Raglau to see that convoy. Lord Rag- 
lan expressed that indignation which every 
honourable and humane man must feel at 
such a circumstance, and he instituted an in- 
quiry. It was found that the medical man 
and officers had neglected their duty, and 
Lord Raglan published a general order, in 
which he stated that the conduct of cer- 
tain persons had been disgraceful, but he 
added that he would spare their feel- 
ings and not mention their names. I can 
honour and reverence those feelings in a 
man, but I cannot honour or reverence 
such feelings in a general. What was the 
result? Why, I will tell the House. Two 
days afterwards, some of the marines hav- 
ing been landed from the fleet and put 
under the command of the Colonel who 
had the charge of Balaklava, they were 
employed upon the same duty as the troops 
of the line. At night, while on guard, one 
of the men was seized with cholera, and 
was taken to the hospital, but the medical 
man refused to leave his bed, saying that 
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the man could not be admitted, as he was 
a marine. He was then taken to another 
hospital, where he was also refused ad- 
mittance, and as the guard could not leave 
their post, the poor fellow was left upon 
the shore to die. That circumstance came 
to the notice of Lord Raglan, and what 
course did he adopt? He condemned the 
medical officers, but said that he had re- 
cently issued a general order reflecting on 
the conduct of medical officers, and if he 
so soon issued another the confidence of 
the army in the medical staff would be de- 
stroyed. I do not want to say a single 
word against Lord Raglan. I believe Lord 
Raglan to be an amiable and a good man ; 
but what I say is, that it is not for amiable 
and good men alone to command armies. 
The men to command armies should be 
men of iron will and unflinching deter- 
mination—men ready to sacrifice relations, 
private friends—even all they hold dear in 
the world, if it be necessary to do so, in 
order to perform what is an imperative 
duty. If you go on in the way you have 
commenced, depend upon it—before very 
few months have elapsed there will be but 
a very small remnant of that gallant army. 
Commissions will only increase the evil, 
and shelter those who ought to be called 
to account for their misdeeds. Send outa 
man of vigour who will cut at the root of 
the evil, who will spare no one or nothing 
if he deems it to be his duty to cut it 
down. If you do so at once, there may 
be a chance of saving the survivors of 
your gallant army; if you do not, they 
will all perish, and on your heads be their 
blood. 

I have been told by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary for the Colo- 
nies that the British Army is not ac- 
customed to great campaigns, and that 
we cannot, therefore, do that which can 
be done by the French. Well, Sir, that 
is not true. I do not mean to impugn 
the right hon. Gentleman’s veracity; but 
what { mean is, that the assumption is 
false. Are not our campaigns and battles 
in India greater than those of the French 
in Algeria? Has there been a battle in 
Algeria to be compared with that of So- 
braon, or a. campaign greater than that of 
Affghanistan? Are the services of men 
engaged in such campaigns to be sur- 
passed by those of men who have spent 
their lives in idleness? Through a mean 
and paltry jealousy you do not employ men 
who have saved your colonies, who have 
maintained the dignity of the country, and 
who have safely extricaied armies from 


Mr. Layard 
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situations of great peril. And why not? 
Because they are not in the service of the 
Crown, but take pay from the East India 
Company. And for that reason you pass 
by men who have led their troops to glory, 
who have seen great campaigns, and you 
send out men of seventy years of age, who 
have never seen war, and who scarcely 
know how to put a regiment through 
its evolutions, but who happen to pos- 
sess Parliamentary influence or family con- 
nection. Such a state of things in the 
present age is monstrous—it is intolerable. 
I am told that by taking this course I am 
pulling down the aristocracy. That is not 
the case. I want to save the aristocracy, 
What did one of the ablest men in this 
country write three months ago? Le wrote, 
‘“‘If this army perishes, depend upon it it 
will be the greatest blow ever struck at the 
aristocracy of this country.”’ This country 
is coming to the opinion that you have sacri- 
ficed its dearest interests because you will 
not allow men of talent to come between 
you and your nobility, and you have raised 
a voice that will take more trouble to allay 
than you may think, It is said by some 
that the Times is raising this ery, as if 
there were magic in Printing-house Square. 
Perhaps Charles I. said that the revolution 
which he thought was ruining the country 
was the result of the Puritan preachers, 
not seeing that it was the revolution which 
made the Puritan preachers. It was not 
Rousseau or Voltaire who made the gene- 
ral feeling of the French people, but it 
was the general feeling of the French 
people that made them; and so now, it is 
not the Zimes which is causing the public 
indignation of the people of this country, 
but it is the public indignation of the people 
of this country which has forced the Times 
to adopt the course it has adopted. No, 
Sir; it is not the Times which has caused 
this indignation, it is the mismanagement 
of the Administration of this country 
which has taken place. Do you think 
that the Times would be what it is if it 
met your views—if it deceived the country 
as you deceive the country? If you want 
to have the position the Times has—if 
you want to be backed by the people of 
this country—do as the Times has done. 
Come forward boldly, and tell us what you 
yourselves think of the present state of 
affairs, not what you want others to think. 

There are many other points upon which 
I should like to hear the opinion of the 
Government. We are told—and I believe 
the statement to be well founded—that a 
noble Lord the leader of the late Govern- 
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ment in this House is going on a mission 
to Vienna; that he is to take a place once. 
filled by Lord Castlereagh, but is he going 
to advocate the same principles as Lord 
Castlereagh? Are the ‘‘four points’ to 
be the basis of negotiations? Do the Go- | 
vernment now take the same views they | 
took a few weeks ago, when we were told 
that the Cabinet was under the influence 
of the supporters of the head of the late 
Government? The noble Lord the First | 
Minister of the Crown might have told us 
whether he was willing to accept peace on 
any terms—whether the country was going” 
to engage in prolonged hostilities—whether | 
it was proposed to engage on our behalf 


{Fes. 19, 1855} 
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reputation was so bright that even the 
betrayed Sicilians and the betrayal of the 
cause of Italy in 1848 could not tarnish 
it; it had passed through every storm un- 
blemished. He rose as no man had ever 
risen ‘before, and the whole of this House 
and the country were ready to support the 
noble Lord when he took office, because it 
was felt that in a moment of nationai diffi- 
culty he had undertaken a national task. 
Will the people of England now be satis- 
fied with what has been done? It is the 
nature of the English people to be patient 
and long suffering; but the time comes 
when public feeling, with the force of a 
torrent, causes itself to be heard. It was 


oppressed nationalities—whether the Cir- | so in the case of Roman Catholic Emanci- 
eassians would be assisted by us or not—_| pation, of the Reform Bill, and of free 
he might, in short, have conveyed some | trade. You may say now that the people 
notion to the House of his foreign policy. | are quiet, that the lake is still, but you 
The question is of such immense import- | have no security that it will continue so. 
ance that we have a right to ask the noble, A storm will arise, and, unless you do 
Lord for plain and distinct information | something to prevent it, not only you, but 





upon these points. How is our position | 
with regard to France? I do not wish to | 
enter into any subject which it would be | 
dangerous to touch upon in a public as- | 
sembly at a time like the present; but I) 
would ask, does it never strike you that | 
the people of England are placed in a} 
position to bring upon them, on the part: 
of our neighbours, feelings which we most | 
dislike—feelings of contempt? Do you’ 
not feel that the country may bitterly rue | 
what has happened, not on account of our | 
own interest, but on account of the im- | 
pression—the intolerable impression—made 
by it upon those who are, perhaps, enemies | 
at heart, although they may now appear | 
in the guise of friends? Does the Go-| 
vernment forget that we oceupy this posi- 
tion in the face of the world, with the eyes | 
of all Europe upon us, and then do they | 
hesitate in taking the necessary steps, or 
do they permit private, party, or family | 
considerations to fetter their course of 
action? To do so would be to beeome a} 
laughingstock to the whole world, and to 
show that we can no longer hold the high 
place we have held, but that we shall offer 
an easy prey to those who may seek our 
destruction. I hope the noble Lord will 
not consider me impertinent if I refer to 
his present position. No man had more 
general sympathy throughout England, or 
throughout Europe, than the noble Lord. 
As I have previously told him, I have 
heard his name repeated in every variety 
of form throughout Europe; that name 
was @ magic name, as the representative 
of the great principles of liberty. That 





others besides you, will be shipwrecked. 
Sir, the state of public feeling at this 
moment I believe to be one which should 
be viewed with the greatest anxiety and 
pain by those who sit in this House. The 
country is not satisfied. The country, ir- 
respective of men’s qualifications at this 
moment, I believe, want to see whether 
they cannot be governed by something 
new. They do not wish to see the same 
parties in power over and over again. I 
have no doubt that a Cavendish in the 
Cabinet is a very important thing, but the 
public think more of 20,000 lives than 
they do of a Cavendish. It will not do. 
The people of England want thorough and 
complete reform, and, if the noble Lord 
had thought of the wishes of Englishmen, 
we should have had a Cabinet which at 
least might have appealed to the House of 
Commons with some confidence for its sup- 
port. I entreat the noble Lord to reflect 
once more, for his own sake and for the 
sake of the people of this country. By 
continuing in his present course he will 
lose all confidence and all support. By 
turning from it he will save his own repu- 
tation and save this great nation. 

GENERAL PEEL said, he was not in the 
least surprised at the general feelings of 
indignation which prevailed out of doors 
as to the state of our army in the East 
after the manner in which it had been 
spoken of by the: noble Lord the Member 
for the City of London and the lamen- 
table accounts which reached this country 
through other channels. He thought, too, 
it was greatly to the credit of the country 
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that this fecling had not been confined 
merely to those who had friends and rela- 
tions in the army there, but that it was 
universal. No matter whether those near 
and dear to us formed part of that army, 
we all naturally shared in its glories and 
sympathised with it in its distresses and 
its misfortunes. We asked, ‘‘ Can these 
things be? Can a British army, almost 
within sight of its own fleet, be suffering 
every privation and be wanting the com- 
mon necessaries of life?’’ It was their 
duty first to inquire into the cause of these 
evils, and then to condemn the conduct 
of those through whose misconduct they 
had been brought about. The House of 
Commons, however, had reversed that prin- 
ciple. They had condemned in the first 
instance, and now they proposed to inquire. 
They had sacrificed a Prime Minister and 
a Seeretary for War; and he could not, 
for the life of him, understand why the 
rest of the Cabinet should not have shared 
the same fate. He had voted against the 
Motion for inquiry; not as a mark of 
confidence in the Government, because he 
had not supported that Government, ex- 
cept to give it every assistance in his 
power to carry on the war. He believed 
that evils did exist in the management of 


the army, but his vote on that occasion 
was not one of confidence in the Govern- 
ment, but it was a vote of want of confi- 
dence in the tribunal to which they pro- 


posed to intrust this inquiry. He thought 
a Committee of Inquiry on this particular 
subject about the worst tribunal they could 
possibly create. Te believed it to be un- 
constitutional, and, moreover, he believed 
it to be impracticable ; and not only that, 
but he thought that House principally to 
blame in those transactions. The causes 
of the evils which were allowed to exist, 
and under which the army was suffering, 
were so plain and evident that no Com- 
mittee of that House was wanted to in- 
quire into them. The Government com- 
menced a great war with inadequate 
means, and with those inadequate means 
they attempted more than any army could 
possibly execute. The cause of those evils 
was to be found in this—that from Lord 
Raglan down to the least drummer-boy in 
the army they had been called upon to 
perform a great deal more than they could 
carry out. The cause of the great mor- 
tality which had prevailed was that the 
men had been overworked and underfed. 
This was entirely borne out by the cireum- 
stance of the disproportion between the 
deaths of the officers and of the men. 


General Peel 
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The noble Lord the Secretary for War 
said the other day that he could not ac- 
count for this disproportion, but it was 
easily accounted for, and proved the truth 
of what he was advancing. The officers 
naturally were not subject to manual labour, 
and through their own greater command of 
resources had been better fed than the men, 
The consequence was, that the mortality 
among them had been less. This was fully 
confirmed by the accounts that came home 
as to the condition of the troops. The 
climate was healthy enough for those who 
had plenty of blankets and warm clothing, 
but to those who perhaps had only one 
blanket the climate was killing. Over. 
work, and want of proper food and proper 
clothing were, then, the cause of tie suf- 
ferings of our army. It was next neces. 
sary to inquire to what these evils were 
owing. During the whole of last Session, 
night after night, it was pressed upon the 
Government to send out more troops to the 
East. Now, his impression was, that the 
first great mistake arose from sending out 
too many troops—more than the reduced 
state of our peace establishment admitted 
of. Whether this wish to send out as 
large a number of men as possible resulted 
from false pride or from jealousy of our 
noble allies he would not pause to inquire. 
The Government sent out in the first 
instance 27,000 men. To do that they 
were obliged to encourage volunteering 
from one regiment of the line into another. 
By-and-bye they were obliged to send out 
those regiments, and the consequence was 
that they went from this country with 
their efficiency seriously impaired. For 
example, three battalions of the Guards 
were sent out. In order to do this they 
had to draw strongly upon the others; and 
so, when they wanted to send out rein- 
foreements, they found great difficulty in 
making up the numbers of another batta- 
lion. Now, it would have been far wiser, 
in the first instance, to have sent out some 
10,000 or 15,000 men, and only to have 
attempted what some 10,000 or 15,000 
men were able to accomplish. Instead of 
doing so, the Government sent out a con- 
siderably larger number, without corre- 
sponding power in the Commissariat and 
the medical departments. Now, what had 
happened with regard to our army in the 
Crimea? After the glorious battle of 
Alma the allied forces appeared before 
Sebastopol. They were at that time nearly 
equal in point of number, and the siege 
operations were divided between them. 
Their great object was to make the attack 
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as soon as possible, before the Russians had | men who made such good regimental offi- 


received reinforcements. But after the 
battle of Inkerman our position was very 
different. The English troops were con- 
ducting the same amount of siege works as 
the French, with a daily diminishing army, 
while our allies, with their superior numbers, 
were able so to spare their men that they 
probably passed only one night out of four 





cers would make equally good generals 
and equally competent staff officers? To 
complain under such circumstances would 
be as if a man who kept only a gig should 
turn round upon his servant and complain 
because he could not drive four-in-hand. 
We never gave regimental officers an op- 
portunity of qualifying themselves for more 


in the trenches, while our soldiers passed | responsible duties, and, therefore, it was 


three out of four there. Lord Raglan then 
wrote home for reinforcements, and rein- 


| 
| 


scarcely fair to complain of them. He 
implored the House to hesitate before sa- 


forcements were sent out, but they were | crificing a system which, as far as it had 
composed of such young and unseasoned | been called upon, had, he believed, per- 


men that they rapidly died off or became 
unfit for service. That, no doubt, sug- 
gested to the Government the idea of look- 
ing elsewhere for men fitted for immediate 
service in the field ; and they proposed the 
Foreign Enlistment Bill. What was the 
course taken by that House upon that Bill ? 
Why, they made it a party question. Hon. 
Members took advantage of the natural 
feeling existing in this country against the 
employment of foreigners instead of Eng- 
lishmen, and they endeavoured to procure 
the rejection of the Bill. Now, he was 
as much opposed as anybody could be to 
employing foreigners, but when English- 
men could not be procured, and it was ab- 
solutely necessary to get soldiers some- 


where, he would take them wherever he | representative Government. 





fectly succeeded. The fact was that, if 
England was going to rival all the great 
military nations of the Continent, if we 
were going to pit ourselves against nations 
who could muster their hundreds of thou- 
sands of men, we must go to work in a 
very different manner. However much 
we admired a representative Government, 
the House might depend upon it they would 
never find anything equal to a despotic 
Government in carrying on a war. What 
General Bosquet said of the English ca- 
valry charge at Balaklava might be said of 
the general result of our whole military 
system in the Crimea, ‘‘ it is magnificent, 
but it is not war.’’ He contended this war 
could not be adequately carried on by a 
He was will- 


could possibly lay his hands upon them. | ing, for one, to make every sacrifice and 


The hon. Member for Aylesbury (Mr. Lay- 
ard) had talked about the blame of the ex- 
isting evils being bandied about from one to 
another. Now, as to the army itself, he 
(General Peel) thought it was impossible to 
speak in sufficiently high terms of it, whe- 
ther it was of its bravery in the field, or of 
the patience and endurance with which it 
had borne great sufferings and privations 
elsewhere. Nobody found fault with the 
army. But then hon. Members turned 
round and abused the system. Among 
them was the hon. Gentleman the Seere- 
tary to the Admiralty, and, after what 
that hon. Gentleman had said, it certainly 
seemed surprising he should remain for 
one instant in office. Now he (General 
Peel) was of opinion that, as far as our 
regimental system had gone, and for the 
purposes for which it was applied, it was 
perfect. As far as our regimental system 
Was concerned and our regimental officers 
he did not believe any army in the world 
could claim superiority to ours. But then 
it was said we had no able generals and no 
competent staff. Why, did not the House 
believe that here again it was our own 
fault? Did they not believe that these 


! 


| 





use every possible exertion to bring the 
war to a happy and peaceful conclusion ; 
and as soon as that end was obtained the 
sooner they returned to their peaceful po- 
sition the better. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, I 
should be the last man to blame anybody 
who should bring under the notice of this 
House any part of our administrative sys- 
tem, whether it be at home or abroad, 
which he may think has failed adequately 
to perform its functions, and which he may 
think ought, therefore, in any way to be 
improved. But, Sir, I do protest against 
the language which we have heard this 
evening from the hon. Member for Ayles- 
bury, who, while he performs what he 
thinks a publie duty, in pointing out what 
he considers to be errors and defects in the 
management of the army, says we have 
disgraced our country, tells us that we 
are the laughingstock of Europe, and has 
thought proper to mingle with his obser- 
vations and recommendations what I must 
call vulgar declamation against the aris- 
tocracy of this country. Sir, I lament as 
deeply as the hon. Member or any man the 
sufferings of our brave army in the Crimea, 
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I am as ready as any man to admit that 
those sufferings have in part been aggra- 
vated by a want of arrangement, and a 
want of proper management on the part of 
those who have had the administration of 
the details by which the wants of the army 
ought to have been provided for, but I 
must, in passing, say that it is a great 
mistake to suppose that these sufferings 
have been entirely confined to the British 
troops. Without speaking of our allies, 
who have certainly endured a great deal, 
I may say that I know, from pretty good 
authority, that in the camp of the Russians 
there are no less than 35,000 men in hos- 
pital, sick and wounded, in consequence of 
the results of the campaign. I say, then, 
that these sufferings, however they may 
have been increased by the want of ar- 
rangement and the want of proper manage- 
ment, have arisen in a great degree, if not 
principally, from causes beyond the power 
of man to control, considering the nature 
of the service in which the men have been 
engaged, and the inclemency of the wea- 
ther to which they have been exposed. 
So far from feeling that the country stands 
lower in the estimation of the world in con- 
sequence of what has passed in the prose- 
eution of this war, when I look, Sir, to 
the matchless bravery of the troops, when 
I look to the victories which they have 
achieved, and when I look to the share 
which the gentry and aristocracy of the 
country have taken in those conflicts, I 
say that, instead of feeling ashamed that 
my country stands lower in the estimation 
of the world, I feel proud of events from 
the merit of which the hon. Gentleman 
seeks to detract. Talk to me of the aris- 
tocracy of England! Why, look to that 
glorious charge of the cavalry at Balaklava 
—look to that charge, where the noblest 
and the wealthiest of the land rode fore- 
most, followed by heroic men from the 
lowest classes of the community, each ri- 
valling the other in bravery, neither the 
peer who led nor the trooper who followed 
being distinguished the one from the other. 
In that glorious band there were the sons 
of the gentry of England; leading were the 
noblest of the land, and following were the 
representatives of the people of this coun- 
try. I say, if any instance be required to 
show that all classes of the country, from 
the highest to the lowest, enjoy in common 
those noblest qualities which dignify man- 
kind, I would appeal to that gallant charge 
as an immortal proof of the glory of this 
country. Well, Sir, the hon. Gentleman 
has certainly followed a line of argument 
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which has exceedingly surprised me. The 
hon. Gentleman, I believe, has consented 
to be a Member of the Committee proposed 
by my hon. and learned Friend (Mr. Roe- 
buck), and he will of course vote for the 
appointment of that Committee. But what 
was the line of his argument? One of the 
lines of his argument was, that we, for- 
sooth, are trifling with the interests of the 
country, trifling with the sufferings, and 
trifling with the sacred lives of the army, 
by sending out Commissions to the Crimea 
with full powers to act, to set right and 
to reorganise. And what is it he recom- 
mends? He ‘approves the appointment of 
a Committee to examine witnesses, and 
send forth their Report in a blue book; 
and in preference to sending out Commis- 
sioners—some, indeed, have already gone 
out with full powers to inquire into and 
rectify, if possible, the very abuses and 
want of arrangement of which he com- 
plains—the hon. Gentleman proposes the 
example of the Committee of Safety of the 
French Revolution, and would have Com- 
missioners sent out with powers to execute 
summary justice. Why, you might take 
the hon. Gentleman at his word, and if you 
were to add this instruction to the Com- 
mittee, extending its functions, so that the 
Members thereof proceed instantly to the 
Crimea, and remain there during the rest 
of the Session, perhaps that would be sa- 
tisfactory. Then, again, the hon. Gentle- 
man says we have in some instances ab- 
stained from obtaining supplies from Asia 
Minor, which the French have been en- 
abled to procure. I protest against this 
invidious distinction being drawn between 
two portions of the allied army, but I ap- 
prehend that Asia Minor may be found 
sufficiently large to furnish provisions both 
for English and French. Indeed, as I 
stated on a former occasion, arrangements 
have already been made to secure sup- 
plies from Sinope and its neighbourhood 
for the army in the Crimea. The hon. 


Gentleman, in his own argument, fur- 


nishes us with strong reasons against the 
conclusion to which he wishes the House 


| to arrive. The hon. Gentleman says, the 


Government ought to have stated to the 
House what are the terms which my noble 
Friend the Member for the City of London 
is about to propose in the negotiations 
about to take place‘at Vienna. Why, Sir, 
this is the first time I ever heard it asked 
that we should, before entering into nego- 
tiations, explain fully to the adverse par- 
ties all the conditions we may be willing 
to ask, and all the conditions which, under 
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certain circumstances, we may be willing 
to accept. I think if that was to be the 
course of negotiations which the hon. Gen- 
tleman might be appointed to conduct, I 
would much rather intrust them into the 
hands of my noble Friend the Member for 
the City of London, I think, if the course 
of policy advocated by the hon. Member 
were acted upon we should justly lay our- 
selves open to censure. But, Sir, the hon. 
Gentleman says that I have, between Fri- 
day night and Monday afternoon, fallen 
greatly in the confidence of the country, 
and the hon. Gentleman says that arises 
from the fact that I have not recommended 
to the Queen a Cabinet of a different com- 
plexion. Now, Sir, the hon. Gentleman 
omitted to state exactly how that Cabinet 
ought to be composed; but I hope he may 
have the goodness, in succession to the 
members of the proposed Committee, to 
add also the members of the proposed 
Cabinet. The House would then be able 
to judge between the Cabinet of the hon. 
Member and the Cabinet which it has been 
my duty to propose to the House and the 
country. Sir, [ am not afraid of the de- 
nunciations thus made. I am confident 
that when the people of this country see a 
Government constituted upon the failure of 
two other attempts to form a Government, 
they will feel that the men who have thus 
undertaken the conduct of affairs have 
done so because they thought that the 
country ought not to be left without a 
Government. They will consider that those 
who have formed a Government have acted 
from a sense of public duty; they will be- 
lieve that they have undertaken the con- 
duct of affairs from honourable motives, 
and they will give the Government credit 
for a desire to perform their duties so as to 
advance the best interests of the country. 
It is hardly likely, from what may have 
been said betwixt Friday night and Mon- 
day morning, that the publie would change 
their opinion, if it was an opinion such as 
the hon. Member says existed only at the 
close of Jast week. Sir, the Government 
presented themselves to the country for 
the purpose of carrying on to the best of 
their means, with adequate energy and 
vigour, a war in which the country found 
itself called upon to engage. We pre- 
sented ourselves to the country with an 
earnest and honest intention of availing 
ourselves of the opportunity—if the oppor- 
tunity be real—which has now offered it- 
self of terminating the war by fair and 
honourable means. We will not present 
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to the country, as a means of that end, a 
peace which we do not think safe and ho- 
nourable to the country, which we do not 
think calculated to secure this country 
from the recurrence of those events which 
have compelled us to draw the sword, and 
which the country would not be glad to 
accept from any Administration. If we 
are enabled to accomplish such an end, we 
shall rejoice at having been the instru- 
ments of saving the country from the fur- 
ther efforts and sacrifices which the con- 
tinuance of war would demand. But if, 
on the other hand, it should appear that 
the adversary with whom we are contend- 
ing has not yet been brought to that 
temper of mind which will induce him to 
consent to those conditions upon which 
permanent peace can for the future be es- 
tablished, why then, Sir, we shall appeal 
with confidence to the country for support 
in those greater exertions which a con- 
tinuance of the contest may impose upon 
us as a necessit’; and, whatever may be 
said by the hon. Member for Aylesbury, or 
by others who may rise after me in debate, 
I feel confident that this country will give 
its support to a Government which honour- 
ably and honestly stands forward to do its 
duty in a moment of emergeney—a Go- 
vernment which has not forced itself upon 
the country by any vote or Motion in this 
House, or by any Parliamentary maneu- 
vre—a Government which has arisen‘in 
consequence of the failure of others who 
might, if they had chosen, have under- 
taken the work, but who shrank from 
doing it at the time when the offer was 
made to them. I do not mention this as 
reflecting blame upon them, but simply as 
the fact which led to the formation of the 
present Government. Two endeavours 
having been made to form a Government, 
and those two endeavours having failed, I 
should have thought myself a degraded 
man if I had not undertaken the task. I 
feel proud of the support which my hon. 
and noble Friends have afforded me. I 
throw myself with confidence upon the 
generosity of the country and of Parlia- 
ment, and I am convinced that, if we do 
our duty—and we shall do our duty as long 
as we have the support of the country to 
enable us to do it—if we are enabled by 
the support of the country to do that which 
we conceive to be our duty, in spite of 
temporary reverses, in spite of the mo- 
mentary aspect of affairs—we shall suc- 
ceed in carrying matters to a successful 
issue, be it for peace now, or be it for 
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peace hereafter; but, whether by negotia-| deed, the history of the United Provinces 


tions now, or whether by force of arms | 


afterwards, we shall be able to place this 


country upon that proud footing of future | 


security which its greatness and its power 
80 well entitle it to occupy. 

Mr. J. G. PHILLIMORE said, he 
could not agree with the opinions which 
had been expressed by hon. Members that 
the failures which had taken place were in 
any way to be attributed to the want of 
means or resources on the part of this 
country. He considered that if those re- 
sources had been properly managed they 
were more than sufficient for the purpose 
they were intended to effect, and he 
thought the country had a right to demand 
some explanation of the reason why, when 
ample stores were accumulated within six 
miles of the camp, 20,000 of our soldiers 
had been lost for want of those supplies 
which might easily have been afforded 
them. The most ordinary precautions 
would have sufficed to place those resources 
which England had exhausted herself to 
furnish within reach of our army. No ex- 


planation had been given of the reason 
why those supplies had not been afforded ; 
no punishment had been inflicted upon 


those to whom blame might attach ; no in- 
quiry had been made as to the reason why 
the stores which had been collected re- 
mained at Balaklava, while our troops 
were perishing for the want of them at a 
few miles’ distance. He considered that 
the country had a right to insist upon 
some inquiry being made as to the cause of 
that failure. Not only had there been 
gross mismanagement in the Commissariat 
Department, but also with regard to the 
medical stores. What was the cause of 
the scandalous insufficiency of medical aid 
provided for the troops? How was it, 
when a medical officer was censured by his 
commanding officer on one day, that the 
next he was appointed to a situation of 
great trust? These were matters requir- 
ing strict investigation, which, thanks to 
the hon. and learned Member for Sheffield, 
there was a chance they might now receive. 
He did not concur in the opinion of the 
hon. and gallant Member for Huntingdon 
(General Peel) that a country with a re- 
presentative Government was ill adapted 
for carryiug on war successfully, for the 
proposition was contradicted by the experi- 
ence of European States. The most suc- 
cessful wars had been those in which the 
energies of free countries had been direct- 
ed against overwhelming despotism. In- 
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and of this country afforded a direct refu- 
tation of the hon. and gallant Member's 
doctrine. If a free country placed confi. 
dence in its Government, the people were 
entitled to ask how that confidence had 
been justified, and, when they found that 
the national efforts were unavailing, they 
had a right to inquire whether the confi- 
dence they had reposed in the Government 
had been abused. Would any one deny 
that such a right of inquiry had been exer- 
cised on previous oceasions most benefi- 
cially in this country? What were the 
calamities of Walcheren compared with 
those which had recently occurred? Was 
there ever a time when inquiry was more 
loudly demanded and was more imperative 
than at present? He entertained no hos- 
tility to the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government. Indeed, there was much in 
that noble Lord’s past conduct which he 
regarded with respect and admiration. He 
looked upon the noble Lord as having been 
for many years the champion of freedom 
and of representative institutions, but at 
the same time he could not conceal from 
himself that, with only one or two excep- 
tions, the Government of the noble Lord 
was precisely that which the House had 
already condemned by a large majority. 
The noble Lord ought not to be surprised 
if hon. Members felt some hesitation in 
now reposing confidence in a Government 
which had been condemned by a large ma- 


| jority of that House only three weeks ago. 


Notwithstanding that, however, he would 
give the noble Lord the best support in 
his power so long as the war was carried 
on with firmness, vigour, and honesty of 
purpose, yet, seeing how the offices of the 
Government were filled, he could not 
avoid confessing that he could not place 
implicit confidence in the noble Lord’s Ad- 
ministration. The right hon. Gentleman 
who was Secretary at War in the late Go- 
vernment was now Secretary for the Colo- 
nies ; but he was still a Member of the 
Cabinet, and must, therefore, be consulted 
about the arrangements for carrying on 
the war. When he (Mr. Phillimore) re 
collected that that right hon. Gentleman 
had censured the regimental officers, and 
had praised the staff—when he recolleeted 
his plausible statements and the uniform 
contradiction those statements had re 
ceived from facts, and saw him still 
holding an office of great importance and 
consideration, he felt it impossible to place 
full and implicit confidence in the present 
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Government. At the same time, he would 
not offer any factious opposition to the 
Government, but would give his best sup- 
port to any measures which appeared to 
him calculated to bring about what they all 
concurred in desiring—a just and honour- 
able peace. 

Mr. WARNER said, he was ready to 
support the Government in carrying on 
the war, and the more so because the 
noble Lord at the head of the present Ad- 
ministration possessed to an extraordinary 
degree the confidence of the public as a 
War Minister ; but he (Mr. Warner) could 
not think that the explanations given by 
the noble Lord the other night and the re- 
marks he had just made would be entirely 
satisfactory to the country. The unfortu- 
nate events which had taken place in the 
East had caused great excitement through- 
out the country, and the people had 
placed confidence in the noble Lord because 
they believed he was prepared to act with 
energy, and to cut up by the root what- 
ever in the existing system was found to be 
defective. The duty of the Government 
was not to make a few paltry reforms, 
which was all the noble’ Lord had suggest- 
ed, but to reorganise and reconstruct a 
new army in the place of that which we 
had lost. He feared that the proposals of 
the noble Lord would not realise the hopes 
which the nation bad formed upon his ac- 
cession to power. There were evidently 
some misapprehensions which existed with 
reference to the war, and upon which he 
(Mr. Warner) wished to say a few words. 
They were constantly told that England 
was not a military nation, but how was this 
when the House of Commons every year 
voted supplies for the army about equal in 
amount to those by which the French 
army was maintained? France was one 
of the first military Powers in the world, 
and it was not the fault of the House of 
Commons if England was not a military 
Power ; yet it had been considered neces- 
sary to call Parliament together at an un- 
usually early period in order to authorise the 
enlistment of 15,000 foreign troops ; our ar- 
tillery, which had been the subject of so 
much boasting, had proved to be inferior 
to that of other armies ; and our cavalry, 
he feared, had been virtually annihilated 
by the unfortunate mistake committed at 
Balaklava, These misfortunes, however, 
had not been brought upon the army by 
any false economy on the part of Parlia- 
ment, therefore he must object to those ob- 
Servations that had been made by more 
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than one hon. Member that the disasters 
in the Crimea were the fault of Parlia- 
ment. They were told that the Turks, 
when well officered, were good soldiers, 
and he wished to know why, in the midst of 
all their need of soldiers, they had heard 
nothing of arming a Turkish contingent, 
and of placing it under European officers ? 
He considered that the greater part of our 
misfortunes might be traced directly to the 
system of patronage and purchase of pro- 
motions that prevailed in the army; there 
was too broad a line of demarcation drawn 
between the officers and the privates, and 
no chance was afforded to the men of 
rising by their good conduct and bravery. 
If the Government desired to encourage a 
military spirit among the men, they must 
do so by holding out the same hopes and 
rewards of the same kind, though in dif- 
ferent degrees, to all men in the army. 
He had voted for the Committee of in- 
quiry becouse he believed it was abso- 
lutely necessary for some body of men 
or for some man, to inquire into the causes 
of the misfortunes and sufferings of the 
army. From what the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government had said, it ap- 
peared that he would undertake to inquire 
into those grievances, and the noble Lord 
was certainly in a better position to do 
so than the House of Commons could 
be. Whether he should give his vote in 
favour of the nomination of the Committee 
would depend on the promises which the 
noble Lord might make, who, he hoped, 
would pledge himself to the House not 
only to institute a searching inquiry into 
these grievances, but also that he would 
endeavour to bring to justice those who 
had been the cause of them. 

Masor REED said, he had long been of 
opinion that the whole system at the Horse 
Guards was rotten throughout, and if any- 
thing could render it more disgraceful and 
injurious to the country, it was the sys- 
tem of purchase that at present prevailed. 
The jobbery throughout these transactions 
was disgraceful in the extreme and in many 
instances they were in direct violation of 
the Queen’s regulations, which stated that 
only a certain sum should be paid for pro- 
motions, but a considerably larger premium 
was often payed beyond the sum fixed. 
He considered that so long as this system 
was carried on—so long as merit and long 
service were not duly rewarded—they never 
would obtain efficient officers. He believed 
that in the ranks would be found men who, 
though, perhaps, not so well educated, or 
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born with a silver spoon in their mouths, Mr. FREDERICK PEEL: Sir, in 
had yet in them sterling qualities which | proceeding to ask the Committee to agree 
would make them good soldiers, enable to the votes of money which are necessary 
them to take a high position in their pro-| to cover what the Government considers 
fession, and to advance the etficiency of | will be the probable expenditure on account 
the service and the interests of the coun- | of the Army in the course of the ensuing 
try more than those men whose only qua- | financial year, I must beg their indulgence, 
lification for their positions appeared to be | on account of the very short period which 
that they were born with handles to their has elapsed since I entered upon the duties 


names. | 
Mr. MURROUGH said, that the House | 
had just heard from the hon. Member for | 
Aylesbury (Mr. Layard) many strictures | 
on the manner in which the army was offi- 

cered and affairs conducted in the East ; 

but it appeared to him (Mr. Murrough) | 
that not only there, but at home, the coun- 
try was in the state of Sinbad—ridden by 
old men. This was not only the case with 
the army, but they had a Government con- | 
ducted by men who were past the age | 
when men were adequate to the calls of 
public life. When the Ministry was form- 
ed only three noble Lords were sent for, 
as if the monopoly of the talent of the 
country belonged tonoble Lords. He was 
satisfied a noble Lord might be a man of the 
samecapacity and talentasan ordinary man, 
when at a mature age, and capable of 
conducting public business ; but when he 
was passed that age, not only was he an 
old man, but he was worse, and rendered 
more incapable when his hands were tied 
with red tape. The noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Tiverton was three days ago that 
which he was not now—master of the po- | 
sition ; and if he had thrown aside prece- | 
dents and prejudices he might have formed 

from below the gangway on either side of 
the House a better and a stronger Govern- | 
ment than they had had in that House for, 
twenty years. There might not, perhaps, | 


of my present office, and which has barely 
allowed me sufficient time to become ac- 
quainted with the more prominent features 
of the contents of these Estimates, much 
less with their minor and minuter points, 
I also feel that it is no easy task for any 
one to render intelligible to the Committee 


‘the complicated details of a service like the 


army, requiring, even in ordinary years, 
and under ordinary circumstances, to be 
kept on foot by the appropriation of a con- 
siderable portion of the whole annual ex- 
penditure which is authorised by Parlia- 
ment, and which in these Estimates has 
been swollen to dimensions unusually large, 
but not, I believe, larger than are com- 
mensurate with the magnitude of the 
operations in which the country is now 


engaged. I have further to regret the 


absence, from indisposition, of my right 
hen. Friend the present Secretary of State 
fer tlie Colonies, under whose superin- 
tendence the Estimates have been framed. 
I need not observe that 1 had relied 


/very much on the presence of my right 
hon. Friend, because of his great fami- 


liarity with the subject, and because these 
Estimates had been prepared under his 
especial direction. The Estimates for the 
ensuing financial year differ from those of 
the current year in more than one respect. 
In the first place, the number of men 
which the Government ask the Committee 


have been in it the name of a Russell, an_ to allow to be borne upon the establishment 
Elliot, or a Cavendish, but they would | of the army greatly exceeds that which has 
have had men representing and possessing | been voted for the last year. Then, again, 
the confidence of large consituencies. | there is a very large augmentation in very 


The noble Lord had neglected the chance 
of having the hon. Member for Aylesbury 
by his side, and now the hon. Member was | 
at his back. If the noble Lord fell, borne 
down by a Government which this House 
had condemned, he had only himself to 
thank, and he would not be pitied by the 


country. | 


Motion agreed to. 
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| 


many of those services which have always 
formed a part of the administration of the 
British Army, and have always been in- 
cluded in the Estimates; but, in addition 
to those causes of difference, the Com- 
mittee will observe that these Estimates 
show the creation of new departments 
which have never before appeared therein, 
or been submitted to the sanction of Par- 
liament. I will refer, for instance, to 
such a department as the land transport 


The House then went into Committee of service, which it has been found from 


Supply, Mr. Bovveriez in the Chair. 
(1.) 193,595 Men. 
Major Reed 


painful experience necessary to establish. 
The first Vote to which I shall call the 
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regiments of infantry of the line in the Cri- 
to the number and strength of the army. | mea, and the remainder of the regiments, 
Setting aside the number of the regiments | exclusive of those in India, are employed 
of infantry and cavalry of the line which} in the Colonies and the military stations 
are employed in the East Indies, and paid | in the Mediterranean. It will doubtless be 
for by the Government of India, not reck-| satisfactory to the Committee to be in- 
oning also the estimated force of the ! formed that in the course of the past year 
foreign corps which is to be raised under | a considerable reduction has been made in 
the Foreign Enlistment Act, passed at| the number of troops maintained by this 
the commencement of the Session, and {country in the Colonies. There has been 
further, excluding from the present calcu- | an addition of one battalion to the force in 
lation the number of men who form the); the Australian Colonies, but the Govern- 
militia regiments which have been embo-| ments of those colonies are called upon to 
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died, and for which provision has been | 
made, the number of men which we propose 
to be voted for the service of the ensuing 
year is 178,645. When my right hon. 
Friend the late Secretary at War intro- 
duced the original Estimates of last year, 
he stated that he was desirous that the 
House should first have the opportunity of 
discussing the policy of those measures in 
which the Government had been concerned 
previous to the breaking out of the war, 
and that after such discussion had taken 
place he would then introduce further Es- 
timates to provide for placing the army 
upon a war footing, and he introduced two 
Supplementary Estimates, which, together, 
provided for an addition to the force of the 
army of nearly 30,000 men. Comparing 
the Estimates of the present with the 
original Estimates of the last year, there 
is an increase of about 66,000 men; but, 
as compared with the whole Estimates of | 
the year, there is an increase of but} 
35,869, exclusive of 14,950 men in the | 
foreign corps proposed to be raised. The 
manner in which this increased number of | 
men is proposed to be spread over the! 
effective strength of the army is as fol- | 
lows :—In the first place, there will be an | 
addition of 1,950 men to the Foot Guards. | 
The cavalry also will be increased by | 
3,470 men. The remainder is to be spread | 
over forty-one regiments of infantry of the | 
line. A battalion of 2,000 strong is to 
be added to the 60th Rifles, making that | 
regiment one of three battalions, and a 
battalion of the same strength is to be | 
added to the rifle corps, making three) 
battalions also in that corps. In the} 
course of last year, every regiment, ex- 
clusive of those in India, was raised from an 
establishment of 1,000 to 1,200 men, and | 
directions have now been given for further 
raising the force of those regiments—forty- | 
one in number—now serving in the Crimea, | 
from 1,200 to 2,000 men each. With re- 
spect to the distribution of this force, there 
are ten regiments of cavalry and forty-one 





pay for that increased force, and credit is 
taken inthe Estimates for a sum of 12,0001., 
for the cost of that battalion. The whole 
sum payable by the Australian Colonies 
for the military force maintained there, is 
30,0007. The force at the Cape still conti- 
nues very large, and it has not been thought 
advisable at present, considering the state 
of the Eastern frontier, to make any re- 
ductions in the number of troops at present 
stationed in that colony. A very consider- 
able reduction has been made in the West 
India and British North American Colo- 
nies. There were formerly three regiments 
in the West India Colonies; there are now 
only two. In the British North American 
Colonies, last year, there were six regi- 
ments—namely, four in Canada and two 
in the Lower Provinces. There is now 
only one regiment in Canada, exclusive 


‘of the Canadian Rifles, and one in the 


Lower Provinces. It must be satisfac- 
tory to know that the reduction was 
made almost entirely at the invitation 
of the colonists themselves. The people 
of Canada have expressed their deep sym- 
pathy with this country in the cause in 
which it is engaged; and with regard to 
the force in Nova Scotia, the Legislature 
of that province has presented an Address 
to the Crown expressing its readiness to 
undertake the external defence of that 
country, should the Government find it 


_ necessary to withdraw the troops at present 


stationed there. Of the two regiments in 
the British North American Colonies, one 
is now at Quebec and the other at Halifax. 
The whole amount of reduction in those 
Colonies is about 3,000 men, represent- 
ing an expenditure of from 90,0001. to 
100,0002. 

The next Vote to which I will call the 
attention of the Committee includes the 
charge for the daily pay and daily allow- 
ance, which for the number of men I have 
mentioned, will amount in the course of the 
year to 4,500,000/., being an increase over 
last year, if the Supplementary Estimate of 
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800,0007. be not taken into account, of 
about 1,500,000/. I am informed that since 
last year there has been no alteration in 
the rates of pay of the different ranks in 
the army with one exception, namely, that 
of the colonels of regiments. If hon. 
Members will compare the rates of pay to 
be allowed to colonels next year with 
those allowed last year, they will find an 
increase ranging from 6007. to the sum 
of 1,0007. in the instance of the colo- 
nels of the Foot Guards. Now, this 
additional pay allowed to colonels has 
been granted, I may say, in conformity 
with the recommendation of a Committee 
of this House, and has reference to an 
alteration which has taken place since last 
year in the mode of clothing the men of 
the different regiments. This alteration I 
will explain more fully when I come to the 
subject of the clothing of the army; but 
I will merely now observe that it is in con- 
sequence of the colonels ceasing to derive 
a pecuniary gain from the clothing of their 
men that a fixed addition has been made to 
their pay of 600/. in regard to the colonels 
of the infantry of the line; which, how- 
ever, will be liable to be hereafter reduced, 
in the event of vacancies occurring to the 
sum of 5001. I have stated that the force 
to be maintained for the service of the year 
ensuing is 178,645 men, and that that is 
an increase upon the establishment, as 
voted last year in the original and Supple- 
mentary Estimates, of 35,869 men. Now, 
that force will, of course, require to be re- 
cruited during the year; but, in addition to 
that, seeing that the effective strength of 
the army is not equal to the establishment 
as voted by Parliament last year, it is dis- 
covered that it will be necessary to recruit 
40,060 men in the course of this next year 
in order to bring the army up to the pro- 
posed strength of its establishment. Pro- 
vision has, therefore, been made in the 
Estimates for recruiting up to that num- 
ber. We have also to add about 20,000 
men to supply vacancies which are esti- 
mated to be caused by casualties in the 
course of the year, so that provision is 
required to be made for the recruiting 
of 60,000 men. The estimated cost of 
raising this number of men is 513,000I., 
being an excess over that of the Estimate 
of the last year, for a similar purpose, of 
378,000/. At the beginning of the last 
year the bounty paid to recruits on joining 
regiments of infantry of the line amounted 
to 41. In order to induce more persons to 
come forward as recruits in the autumn of 
last year the bounty was increased to 61., 
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and, I believe, in the month of January in 
the present year it has been still further 
raised to 82. This circumstance will ex. 
plain the large sum required to be provided 
for the recruiting service. In connection 
with the subject of the recruiting of the 
Army, I may refer to the Bill which the 
noble Lord the Secretary of State for the 
War Department has, in another place, an- 
nounced it to be his intention to introduce, 
By that measure it is proposed to authorise 
the enlistment of men for the army of an 
age above that at which recruits are ordin- 
arily enlisted, and ranging from twenty- 
four to thirty or thirty-two. They are 
to be enlisted for a period of two or 
three years ; and in that way the Secre- 
tary of State for War anticipates that he 
will sueceed in obtaining men fit for service 
in the war, and whose constitutions will 
be better able to withstand the trials of 
climate to which our men are exposed 
than the recruits who have recently been 
raised. 

Having referred to the expense of re- 
cruiting the army, 1 will now come to the 
cost of mounting the cavalry. There isa 
sum of 322,000l. taken in the present 
Vote for the purchase of horses. The 
Government propose to provide for the 
purchase of 7,500 horses for the cavalry 
foree. Deducting the four regiments of 
cavalry that are employed in the East 
Indies and paid by the Indian Government, 
and deducting likewise the househeld ca- 
valry, for the mounting of which provision 
is to be made in a different manner, I find 
that the establishment of horses for the 
cavalry of the line is stated to be from 
7,800 to 8,000. Now, the Government 
proposed to obtain 7,500 horses, which 
will enable them, in fact, to remount 
almost the entire cavalry force. The 
necessity for purchasing this large number 
of horses arises in this way. There has 
been a considerable increase in the strength 
of ten cavalry regiments which have been 
sent out for service in the Crimea ; and at 
the commencement of this year the effect- 
ive strength of horses for the cavalry did 
not exceed 4,197, not including the 2,500 
horses that were sent to the Crimea, which 
number in the course of this year have 
dwindled down to not more than 1,000, 
and which, in the course of the quarter 
now current, must be expected to undergo 
a still further diminution. So that, in 
point of fact, the Government have to 
provide for the bringing up of the esta- 
blishment of horses from 4,197 to the 
number of 7,800, and likewise for replac- 
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ing the losses that are likely to be sus- 
tained by casualties during the next year. 
Altogether, therefore, they estimate the 
number of horses that will be required at 
7,500. There is also another reason for 
the large inerease proposed in this Vote. 
The Committee will observe that the esti- 
mated cost of each horse is set down in 
the present Estimates at 40/., whereas, in 
former years, it has been only 26/. Now, 
the cause for this increase is as follows: It 
has hitherto been the practice to purchase 
horses at the age of three years, and the 
regulation price for them was 261. each. 1 
am told that these horses were kept in 
training for a period of two years, and cost 
the country altogether about 601. apiece, and 
that when about five years old they were 
fit to be used. Of course, under present 
circumstances, we require horses that will 
be immediately available for service, and it 
is, therefore, proposed to buy horses of the 
age of from five to nine years. Now, the 


cost of horses at ages ranging between the 
years that I have named, and trained and 
fit for service, is taken to be 401. each, or 
an excess of 14/. per horse over the price 
voted last year. 

Having now stated the charge for pay | 


and allowances, as well as the sum pro- 
posed to be asked for. the mounting of the 
eavalry force, I will now pass on to an- 
other item of this Vote—namely, that of | 
clothing, in which there is an increase of | 
something more than 105,0001. Since | 
last year the system of clothing the army 
had undergone an entire alteration. The 
practice formerly was this—certain arti- 
cles of clothing were specified to be issued 
to each man in the regiment; there was a 
regular scale of prices, and an estimate 
was made according to this scale of the 
cost of clothing the regiment, always reck- 
oning the number of the regiment as being 
up to the full strength of the establishment, 
and the sum thus estimated was paid to the 
colonel. In addition, a further sum was 
also paid him, generally averaging about 
600/., which was, and was intended to be, 
his profit on the clothing of the regiment. 
In addition to this, however, the colonel 
had a further advantage, because, if the 
strength of the regiment was not up to its 
full establishment, he was not debited to 
the Government with the difference, but, 
on the other hand, if, at any time during 
the year, the strength of the regiment 
exceeded its establishment, and he showed 
that he had provided clothes for the super- 
numeraries, the colonel was entitled to 
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debit the Government with the extra 
amount. That system, however, has 
been changed in consequence of its con- 
demnation by public opinion, although it 
was admitted that it gave satisfaction to 
the men, who were fairly treated under it, 
The manner in which the present Estimate 
has been formed is by calculating the cost 
of the clothing for each man in every regi- 
ment, making no allowance for the pe- 
euniary profit of the colonels; and by add- 
ing to this the cost of the number of men 
by which the army is about to be increased. 
This money will still be expended by the 
colonels; they will be allowed to make 
contracts with their clothiers, and thus 
they will still be induced to take an inte- 
rest in the clothing of the regiment, but as 
the bills will be sent in to the Government, 
they will have no pecuniary profit what- 
ever in the affair. There is, also, a con- 
siderable increase, amounting to 155,6001., 
in the charge for general and regimental 
hospitals. In time of peace, when a man 
went into hospital, a deduction was made 
from his pay of the sum of 10d. per 
diem, and the charge for general and 
regimental hospitals had, therefore, in 
former years been very light. Last year, 
in consequence of the deductions of pay 
thus made, the net charge of the hospital 
was only 8,000/. A largely-inereased 
Vote is rendered necessary this year, by 
the fact that when men became sick in the 
course of active service the stoppage was 
no longer 10d. a day, but was reduced to 
the ordinary stoppage for rations—34d. a 
day, and, consequently, though the num- 
ber of men in the army, and the num- 
bers, therefore, of men who would go into 
hospital were very much increased, the 
Government have calculated the stop- 
pages of pay at a smaller sum than last 
year. The principal reason, however, 
for the large increase in this item is, of 
course, the expense of maintaining the 
hospitals at Scutari, at Balaklava, and in 
the camp before Sebastopol. The Vote 
asked for includes the expenses of nurses 
and hospital orderlies, but not the pay of 
the surgeons, which is provided for in an- 
other Vote. To show the Committee how 
difficult it is under present circumstances 
to anticipate beforehand the probable de- 
mands of a state of war, I may refer to 
the fact, that since these Estimates were 
framed it has been determined to establish 
a civil hospital at Smyrna, to be placed in 
charge of medical practitioners taken from 
the civil branch of the profession. This 
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step has been determined on since these 
Estimates were drawn up, and consequent- 
ly the expenses of the proposed hospital 
are not included in them. It is also in- 
tended to establish a line of transports 
fitted up with every accommodation as hos- 
pital ships, with surgeons on board, to run 
between Constantinople and this country, 
in order to convey hither invalids whose 
treatment is more likely to be successful 
at home, and thus to make room in the 
hospital at Scutari for the men who were 
brought down from the camp before Sebas- 
topol. 

In the Vote for Divine service there is 
an increase of 9,2002., which is caused 
entirely by the charge for chaplains ap- 
pointed to attend the army in the field. 
The number of chaplains already sent out 
is forty-two, of whom twenty-four are of 
the Chureh of England, eight Presby- 
terians, and ten Roman Catholics. The 
rate of pay allowed to these gentlemen is 
16s. a day, with the exception of some 
who, receiving a contribution from the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
are allowed an annual payment of 1001. a 
year. There is an increase in the charge 


for the pay of schoolmasters of 7,1501., 


which is owing to the intention of the Go- 


vernment to appoint thirty new school- | 


masters who have been trained in the nor- 
mal school at Chelsea, and to establish and 
organise schools in each regiment. It is 
also proposed to appoint schoolmasters in 
the new depéts which have been establish- 
ed, and no less than eighteen trained 
schoolmasters have been appointed to 
schools in the different militia regiments 
which have been embodied; for it is felt 
that as these regiments are now being 
called out for permanent service, it is but 
fair that they should have the same advan- 
tages in the way of schools and school- 
masters as are enjoyed by the regular re- 
giments, whose places they take. The 
number of schoolmasters at present em- 
ployed is seventy-four, and it is intend- 
ed to appoint thirty more, thus raising 
the whole number to 104. If there has 
ever been any doubts entertained as to the 
expediency of educating our soldiers, I 
think they must be entirely dispelled by 
the letters which have appeared in the 
public journals from private soldiers since 
the commencement of the war. The next 
item on which I feel it necessary to make 
any remarks is the miscellaneous charges, 
There is among these a charge of 156,0001. 
to cover claims which are likely to be made 
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for losses sustained by officers and men 
while engaged in active service against the 
enemy. This estimate, however, is an en- 
tirely conjectural one. There is an in- 
crease of 65,00UJ. in the item of field al- 
lowances, which are payments made to 
officers of somewhere about 2s. 6d. a day 
while engaged on active service, to enable 
them to provide the means of transport, 
&ec., for their private baggage. 

There remain now two more items in 
this Vote on which I have to touch— 
namely, the charges for the land transport 
service and for the foreign corps. It is 
admitted that the land transport service of 
the army in the Crimea has fallen into a 
state of inefficiency. It had been placed 
under the charge of the Commissariat, 
and, as the duties of that department were 
sufficiently ample to occupy the whole time 
of one head, it was by no means surpris- 
ing that, almost overburdened with its own 
special functions, the Commissariat had 
proved little qualified to cope with the diffi- 
culties which met it when it attempted to 
earry on the duties of another department. 
It must be remembered, however, in jus- 
tice to the Commissariat, that it had been 
called on not only to provide, means of 
transport for the rations of the men and 
the forage of the horses, and for the car- 
riage of the sick, but also for the convey- 
ance to the camp of large quantities of 
warm clothing, huts, and other articles, 
although at the time the animals whieh it 
had collected together were dying in large 
numbers from the insufficiency of food, the 
badness of the roads, and also from expo- 
sure to the inclemency of the weather. 
Certain it is that this service was in a state 
of admitted deficiency, and the Govern- 
ment have, therefore, determined to or- 
ganise this land transport corps, under the 
command of Colone! M‘Murdo, which would 
undertake the whole of the land transport 
of the army. The number of drivers of 
the land transport corps will be 8,000, and 
the Vote will provide for the transport of 
the animals purchased by Colonel M‘Mur- 
do’s agents from adjacent countries to the 
seat of war, where they would be available 
for the use of the corps. [Mr. BaILuE: 
How many horses will there be ?] | am 
unable to state the number of animals that 
will be collected together, because that will 
be regulated by the demands of the ser- 
vice. The hon. Member for Aylesbury has 
said that we have made no provision for 
the maintenance of the foreign corps ; but 
in that respect he was in error, for I have 
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now arrived at the estimate which provides 
for that purpose 400,000/. The charge 
of the foreign corps, as I have stated, 
will be 400,000/., supposing that they 
would consist of thirteen regiments of 
1,000 strong. The total charge of the land 
forces proposed to be voted is 7,353,8041., 
which is an increase upon the Esti- 
mates of last year, including under this 
title the original and two supplemen- 
tary Estimates, of 2,630,5161. There 
is no difficulty in accounting for that 
excess. It is owing to the increased num- 
ber of men receiving daily pay—the cost 
of the foreign corps—the cost of the land 
transport corps—the additional cost of 
hospital service and of the recruiting ser- 
vice, and the mounting of the men. Sup- 
pose I divide the charge for the land 
forces amongst the men to be maintained, 
including the foreign corps, I find the 
cost per man, including officers as well 
as privates, will be for 1853-54, 351. 8s.; 
for 1854-55, 341. 14s.; and for the pre- 
sent year, 371. 19s. The increase of the 
Vote for the staff amounts to 163,6001.; 
but there was a Supplementary Estimate 
of 70,000/., which leaves the net increase 
93,6001. There is no alteration, I think, in 
the staff at home ; and, with regard to that 
part of the foreign staff that is employed in 
the Colonies, I find there is a diminution of 
about 5,500/. That diminution is owing 
to the reduction of the military forces in 
the province of Canada. In consequence 
of that reduction, we have substituted a 
major general on the staff for a lieu- 
tenant general, and to that substitution 
this reduction is to be attributed. There 
is one remark which I wish to make in re- 
ference to the pay of the military secretary 
of the Governor of the Cape of Good 
Hope. The Government have determined 
that for the future, where there is a civil 
Governor in the colony, he shall not be 
allowed any staff by the Imperial Govern- 
ment. The consequence is, that in the 
case of the Governor of Canada we have 
taken away the provision that was made 
for the aide de camp of the civil Governor. 
But we have made an exception to the 
rule in the case of the Governor of the 
Cape of Good Hope. We allow him a mi- 
litary secretary, paid by this country, and 
the reason is partly in consequence of the 
much larger force maintained in the Cape 
of Good Hope than in the other colonies, 
and partly, also, in consequence of the 
Major General commanding the army at 
the Cape being at a very great distance 
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from the seat of the civil government, the 
Major General being at the eastern ex- 
tremity and the civil Governor at the west- 
ern extremity of the colony, and it not being 
desirable that the correspondence between 
them should pass through the office of 
the Colonial Secretary. The whole of the 
increase in the Estimates is to be attri- 
buted to the staff employed in the army 
abroad. It is not necessary to go into de- 
tails, but I may say that more than one- 
half of the increase is required to pay for 
the large number of surgeons and assistant 
surgeons which it is necessary to emp.oy 
in the hospitals at Scutari and with the 
army. The next Vote to which I come is 
Vote No. 4, for the public departments 
connected with the army. In this vote 
there is also a considerable increase—there 
is an increase of 48,5001. I may state 
that I shall reduce the Vote when I come 
to take it by the salary of the Secretary 
at War, for, that office having ceased to 
exist as a separate office, it will not be ne- 
cessary to vote the salary. The increase 
in No. 4 arises partly from our having in- 
cluded in it the charge for the establish- 
ment of the Secretary of State for War, 
which amounts to a sum of 18,7871. The 
charge for that department last year was, 
I think, included in the Civil Estimates ; 
at all events, it was not included in the 
Army Estimates. There is also a con- 
siderable increase in the cost of the office 
which has hitherto been known as that of 
the Secretary at War. It has been found 
necessary to have an additional number of 
clerks employed in that office. The clerks 
engaged are temporary clerks, and, of 
course, will cease to be employed the mo- 
ment the pressure of business shall be 
reduced. There is also an increase on 
account of postage, which is merely 
a matter of account, costing nothing 
to the public; and those items added 
together account for the whole of the in- 
crease in this Vote. I shall pass over the 
fifth vote—the vote for the Royal Military 
College—because that is a self-supporting 
institution; that is to say, the payments 
made by the young men who are edu- 
cated in that college quite cover the 
cost of the establishment. The payments, 
however, are made into the Exchequer, 
and a certain sum is voted in the Estimates 
for the support of the establishment. An 
hon. Gentleman has given notice of a Mo- 
tion on the subject of the payments made 
by the different classes of students, which 
will come on in due course, and I may re- 
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serve till then further reference to this mat- 
ter. There is an increase in the Vote for 
the Military Asylum, Chelsea, which is 
Vote No. 6, of 2,6117. Iam informed that 
last year an Act of Parliament was passed 
authorising the appropriation of 10,0002. 
for the purpose of enlarging the accommo- 
dation in the Military Asylum, and the ob- 
ject of the increased Vote in the present 
year is to provide for the additional orphans 
who are to be admitted into the Asylum in 
consequence of the additional accommoda- 
tion thus provided. The present number of 
orphans, as well in the Royal Military Asy- 
lum as in the Hibernian School, is 350, 
and we now provide for the maintenance of 
120 additional orphans in the Royal Mili- 
tary Asylum. Passing over Vote No. 7, 
in which no alteration is made, [ come to 
Vote No. 8, which is the charge for the 
embodied militia of the United Kingdom. 
There are 150 regiments of militia to be 
provided for, and the charge amounts te 
3,813,3831. This is the first time that 
the charge for the Militia has been in- 
cluded in the Army Estimates of late 
years. The course hitherto has been to 
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crease in that part of the Estimate that is 
employed in the rewarding of sergeants of 
1,5001. The next two Votes are Nos, 10 
and 11, both of which are important, and 
both of which show a considerable increase, 
The first of those Votes is applied to the 
unattached pay of general officers, and 
there is an increase in the Vote of 18,000I, 
I will state the manner in which the in- 
crease arose. It is owing to the recom. 
mendation of the Commission which was 
appointed last year upon the subject of the 
retirement and promotion of officers in the 
Army. The number of general officers 
receiving payment at the rate of il, 5s, 
per day was fixed some time ago at 120, 
Supernumerary general officers, provided 
they had served a certain number of years 
as field officers, were allowed to receive, not 
11. 5s. a day, but an annual allowance of 
4001. In consequence of there being no 
brevet for some time past, the number of 
general officers in the Estimates of last year 
had sunk below 120, having fallen to 105, 
being fifteen below the number fixed, sothere 
was no general officer receiving the pay of 
4001. a year. The Commission appointed last 
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take the Militia Estimates separately from | year made an entire change in the manner 


the Army Estimates. A Committee was 


appointed, to whom the Secretary at War 
submitted the Militia Estimates, and if 
the Committee approved of them, they 
were introduced to the House separately, 


and passed in that form. Last year 
a sum was taken in those Estimates 
on account for the several regiments of 
militia embodied. This year, however, 
nearly the whole of the militia of the 
country is placed on a permanent footing, 
and the charge, therefore, for this service 
is included in the Army Estimates. Of 
the regiments embodied the services of 
three have been accepted for the Medi- 
terranean, and it is intended to send a 
further number to the same part of the 
world, 
effective branch of the Estimates, and 
upon the effective branch it is that the 
whole augmentation takes place. 

On coming to the other division—the non- 
effective branch—it will be found that, on 
the whole, as compared with last year, there 
is a reduction of 33,0001. The first Vote on 
the non-effective branch is the charge for 
rewarding officers and men who have ren- 
dered distinguished service to the country. 
The whole Vote amounts to 22,0001., of 
which 18,000/. is appropriated to the re- 
warding of officers, and 4,000/. to the 
rewarding of sergeants. There is an in- 
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of promoting officers to be general officers 
with the view of bringing forward younger 
men where they could be employed in the 
command of brigades or divisions. It is 
unnecessary to enter into the details at 
length, except in so far as they bear upon 
the Estimate in this Vote. It was stated 
that the effect of the recommendation, if 
adopted, would be to bear hardly upon the 
colonels created by the brevet of 1841 and 
1846, and in order to prevent any com- 
plaints it was advised that one more brevet 
should be issued, to include all the colonels 
of 1841 and 1846. The Commission re- 
commended that the number of general 
officers receiving 11, 5s, a day should be 
reduced to the number of 100; but the 
effect of the brevet of last year, by bring- 
ing forward to the rank of major-general 
the colonels of 1841 and 1846, has been 
to raise the whole number of major-gene- 
rals, excepting always those who are em- 
ployed and are colonels of regiments, to 
148, and the excess over 100 is to be 
provided for; but it is intended in future 
to promote only one colonel to the rank of 
major-general for every three vacancies, 
until the whole number, which is now 148, 
shall be reduced to 100. The payment of 
the 4001. a year to the general officers 
exceeding 100 will therefore account for 
the increase in this Vote. 
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The increase on Vote No. 11 is caused 
by the retirement on full pay of a certain 
number of colonels, captains, and other 
officers, and that is owing also to the re- 
commendation of the Commission; for, 
whereas formerly the sum fixed was 
46,000/., in accordance with the recom- 
mendation of the Committee it was agreed 
that it should be raised to the sum of 
60,000/., the object being to make pro- 
vision for certain captains and other offi- 
cers who did not possess the activity which 
the exigencies of the present time re- 
quired. A sum of 5,000/. would be suf- 
ficient for the purpose in the course of this 
year; and next year and subsequent years 
more Votes would be taken for the same 
purpose, so as eventually to bring up the 
whole Vote for retired full pay for officers 
of the rank of colonel and captain and 
other officers to the standard of 60,0001. 
The charge for half-pay has undergone a 
reduction in the course of last year. The 
diminution in the number of officers re- 
ceiving it is not less than 313, and the 
diminution amounts to 7,7211. A great 


part of this reduction is owing to deaths 
in the course of the year, but a portion of 
it is also owing to the course pursued by 


the Government in calling out all available 
captains who would accept employment in 
the army on active service, the opportunity 
of offering them employment being afford- 
ed to the Government by the augmentation 
of the forces. I may observe that this 
Vote, though substantially a non-effective 
Vote, has to a certain extent, in conse- 
quence of what passed in the course of 
last year, maintained a reserve on which 
the Government are able to call for offi- 
eers, and by which the establishment of 
the army may be increased without at the 
same time increasing the burdens of the 
country. I have no remark to make upon 
Vote 13, which provides for the pay of the 
disbanded officers of the foreign corps in the 
late war, which shows, of course, a reduc- 
tion. I wish, however, to say a few words 
on Votes 14and 15, which provide pensions 
for the widows of officers and for their 
families. The increase in the Vote for the 
present year is to be attributed to the 
probability that there will be an increased 
number of claims in the course of the 
year; and it is considered desirable to 
relax the forms of the warrant under whieh 
those pensions are granted. Suppose an 
officer dies from fatigue or privation while 
engaged against the enemy, it is consi- 
dered that his widow and family have as 
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fair a claim upon the country as if he had 
died in battle. In the Vote for the hos- 
pitals there has been a small increase in 
consequence of the increased price of pro- 
visions. The only remaining Vote which 
it is necessary for me to advert to, is the 
charge for out-pensioners. There is a 
reduction of the sum of 27,1231. in that 
Vote, in consequence of out-pensioners 
dying off in the course of the year, while 
the present war it is not supposed, during 
this next year, will exercise any material 
influence on the number of out-pensioners. 
Having occupied the Committee so long, I 
shall now, without making any of those 
general reflections which the nature of the 
subject might suggest, at once proceed, Sir, 
to place in your hand the first Vote for 
193,595 officers, non-commissioned officers, 
and rank and file for the year commencing 
the Ist of April, 1855, and ending the 
30th of March, 1856. 

Cotoxe, BOLDERO said, he wished to 
bring under the notice of the Committee 
one point connected with the medical de- 
partment. He found that officers in the 
navy who had been wounded had, when 
brought home, asylums open for them, such 
as the hospitals at Portsmouth and Ply- 
mouth, where they received every atten- 
tion, and had the benefit of all the sur. 
gical skill which their cases required. 
Now, with respect to the army, he was 
not aware that there was for the officers 
brought home wounded from the Crimea 
any receptacle, where they could be re- 
ceived and attended to free of expense. 
Now, he thought, this was a very great 
hardship upon the officers in the army, 
though the alteration made in the deduc- 
tion of from tenpence to twopence from 
the pay of the soldiers upon entering an 
hospital must be regarded as a very satis- 
factory change. He happened to know a 
case, which he would state to the Com- 
mittee as it had been related tohim. It 
was the case of an officer who was wound- 
ed in the Crimea by a ricochet cannon ball, 
a.nine-pounder. He saw the ball coming, 
and saw it enter the ground, and thought 
it had not sufficient power to rise, but 
it did rise and struck him in the breast. 
He (Colonel Boldero) was speaking of facts 
related to him by the officer’s brother. 
The ball struck him and knocked him 
from his horse; the medical men in the 
Crimea saw the wound was of great 
severity, and he was ordered home. He 
had seen the individual himself in London, 
delicate in appearance, but still in pretty 
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good health. The wound turned out badly 
afterwards, an ulcer formed in his chest, 
and he was laid upon his back. He went 
to an eminent medical man in London and 
stated his case. The opinion of that medical 
man was, had the ball struck him lower down, 
in the pit of the stomach, it would have 
been instant death; that had it struck him 
higher up it would have caused a lingering 
death, but, having struck him where it did, 
he thought he could cure him. He made 
a deep incision in the chest, and attended 
him twice a day. That officer was paying 
two guineas a day to that medical man for 
attending him, in the hope that he would 
cure him; whereas, if there was an hos- 
pital for officers of the army like those in 
Portsmouth and Plymouth, he would re- 
ceive the best medical attendance in the 
kingdom free of expense. That officer 
had about 15s. a day, and he had to pay 
between two and three guineas a day for 
medical attendance. He stated this case 
in order to show that there was something 
rotten in the present system, which com- 
pelled our gallant and brave defenders, 
for whom the country would grudge no 
needful expense, to spend, when brought 
home wounded, three times the amount of 
their pay in order to procure requisite 
medical attendance. A statement made 
the other night by the hon. Member for 
Aylesbury struck harshly upon his ear. 
The hon. Member said, that the medical 
men before Sebastopol had signed a 
“round robin,”’ offering their resignation 
to Lord Raglan. [Mr. Layarp: Not a 
** round robin,”’ but a paper.] Good God! 
was it possible that such a state of things 
could occur; that medical men, in the 
presence of the enemy, and who, being 
3,000 miles from the shores of England, 
could not be at once replaced by other 
surgeons, should so far commit themselves, 
when night after night sallies were being 
made by the Russians, when casualties 
were continually occurring, and when sick- 
ness and death extended from one end 
of the camp to the other! Was it possi- 
ble, he repeated, that gentlemen highly 
educated, scientific men, could have com- 
mitted such an act? He did not doubt 
the assertion of the hon. Member ; but he 
had a right to ask whether the Govern- 
ment had received from Lord Raglan any 
intimation of such conduct on the part of 
the medical department? If it did oceur, 
it was mutiny to the fullest extent, and 
why was it not punished ? Was it that the 
noble Lord in command of the army 
Colonel Boldero 
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thought the medical men in question were 
so overworked, that he could not come 
down upon them, and punish them for 
their mutinous act. He made these re- 
marks in a pure spirit, for he wished to 
improve the condition of the officers in the 
medical department, who had generally 
performed their duty nobly in the Crimea, 
and if they had taken the step imputed 
to them, there must be something, as he 
had before observed, very rotten in the 
system, and the sooner that House set to 
work to amend it the better. In what he 
was about to say, he should, perhaps, 
meet with the concurrence of very few in 
that House. At the end of 1853, seeing 
war to be inevitable, he had had occasion 
at public meetings to declare his opinion 
that the Minister was not born, who would 
dare to come down to the House of Com- 
mons and ask for supplies to land a 
British army at any part of the continent 
of Europe. The war, he had said, must 
be a naval one, for this country was not 
a military nation. However, when Parlia- 
ment met, he was amazed at the feeling 
prevailing in the House of Commons, for 
there was scarcely a man in it prepared to 
oppose the propositions of the Government 
to send out an army for actual operations. 
He confessed that he was not bold enough 
to stand up in his place and state his 
views at the moment, because all the 
House appeared to be against him. Ne- 
vertheless, he was still of opinion that a 
gross mistake had been committed, and 
that the Government ought never to have 
attempted in 1854 to send out an army to 
the East, to contend against the Russians. 
This country should have sent out its 
fleets, and destroyed the Russian trade 
and fortresses. Instead of this, however, 
the Government had thought fit to send 
an army first to Varna, where thousands 
upon thousands of men were lost by sick- 
ness, and afterwards to the Crimea, without 
the necessary auxiliaries and appendages to 
meet difficulties. Those men had done their 
duty in three actions, which history could 
not equal for the gallantry and bravery 
displayed ; and however much the regi- 
mental officers may be condemned, it was 
they and their men that gained those battles. 
But in the present circumstances. hon. Mem- 
bers ought to express their opinion with- 
out being mealymouthed, for those cireum- 
stances were, as an hon. Member had said, 
of a dangerous character. This country 
had sent out about 60,000 men, and there 
were only remaining of that large number 
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12,000 in the field to undertake offensive 
operations. What has become of the rest ? 
Their places of course must be supplied 
by recruits ; and every means had been 
taken to obtain recruits by altering the 
standard, and the age, and by increased 
bounty. Well, he understood that the 
Government now obtained by the system 
of recruiting 1,000 men a week. But what 
was the amount of casualties? Why, 
1,000 a week. How were they able to 
supply troops for the Colonies, the East 
Indies, and the home service, in addition 
to what they required for the war, by re- 
cruiting at the rate of only 1,000 a week ? 
How were they to form their army in the 
spring for service in the Crimea? They 
were not to turn tail upon Sebastopol. 
Having commenced they must go on with 
this war; and yet, if what he had 
stated was correct, they were only recruit- 
ing at the pace of furnishing supplies to 
meet their casualties in the Crimea. This 
expedition to the Crimea had been de- 
scribed as similar to that of the Walcheren, 
but in certain respects it was different. 
In the Walcheren expedition they landed 
their troops in a place most notoriously 
unhealthy. The loss of men was truly 


lamentable, and an expense of about 
20,000,000/. was entailed upon the coun- 
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of relatives who had perished in this expe- 
dition. All these things were admitted ; 
every blunder was admitted; for when 
these things were mentioned there was not 
a point on which the Government were not 
ready to express their regret. They were 
sorry that no road had been made—that 
provisions had not been got up to the 
troops—that there were not doctors in 
sufficient numbers—and that the medicines 
had not arrived in sufficient time. Indeed, 
it could not be denied that the whole ar- 
rangements of this army and its supplies 
had exhibited a mass of confusion, injury, 
and neglect, from beginning to end. But 
notwithstanding all this, he hoped the Go- 
vernment would now put their shoulders to 
the wheel and carry them through their 
present difficult position. It was essential 
to our prestige as a military nation that 
Sebastopol should fall. That great military 
fortress was not yet invested. They had 
only invested seven miles, leaving other 
seven miles open to the enemy to carry on 
their supplies, and our own troops, looking 
through their glasses, could see caravans 
bearing ammunition, guns, and provisions 
into the heart of the fortress. If they 
could name in history a siege undertaken 
by any Power leaving half the investment 
open to the enemy, he should like to hear 
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‘when and where that siege took place. 
There was one subject which he had not 
from various other causes—they lost them | heard touched upon in the course of any of 
from over fatigue, from want of food, from | these debates. He recollected last year, in 
want of clothing, and from lack of medical | the month of July, walking on the banks of 
attendance, and not from climate. Had | the Thames, amusing himself, after sitting 
they given them proper food and clothing | for a length of time in that House on 
and a fair share of work, they would not | Committee, when he saw a barge loading a 
now have to lament over a tenth part of | quantity of porter, destined, as he was in- 
the number who had been cut off. The) formed, for the Crimea. Soon after he 
Government undertook a work which they | saw it stated that the porter was to be de- 
were not able to accomplish. They failed | livered to the troops at cost pricee—a very 
in their Commissariat arrangements, they | praiseworthy proceeding ; but he had since 
failed in their siege batteries, and in their | been informed that, though the porter was 
medical department ; in short, they had sent out, there was no person to receive it, 
failed in every operation they undertook. | and no stores wherein it could be placed, 
They entered on a war with Russia, a'so that the porter actually came back. 
most formidable Power, and what had they | Whether it came back because there was 
accomplished ? They sent a magnificent no one to receive it, or because it was of 
fleet to the Baltic, which came home after inferior quality, he knew not, and should 
doing next to nothing ; they sent an army like to be informed. In the meantime he 
to Varna, where great losses were sustained | would beg to read an extract from a docu- 
by disease ; and then they sent it to the ment which came from India, on the sub- 
Crimea, where no doubt most splendid ject of porter. It was a letter from an 
actions were performed by the troops, but, | officer of the 94th Regiment, in which he 
notwithstanding, Sebastopol was stronger | stated that the surgeon had latterly noticed 
at this moment than when they first as- a great improvement in the health of the 
sailed it. There was not a family in the 94th Regiment. There was a record of 
kingdom that did not mourn over the loss the mortality among the troops from 1835 


try. But in the Crimea they had a good 
climate, and the loss of their troops arose 
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to 1854; and it appeared that in 1840 the 
mortality was 94 per cent, while in 1854 it 
was only 1} per cent. This reduction in the 
mortality he attributed to the improved sa- 
nitary measures which had been adopted, 
such as the system of confining men to the 
barracks in the heat of the day, but chiefly 
to the introduction of porter to the canteen, 
the men being thereby induced to give up 
in a great measure the use of spirituous 
liquors. Now, there was no difficulty about 
the porter. It was a wholesome beverage, 
which conld be obtained to any extent that 
was desired ; and he should like to know 
why the porter to which he had alluded 
had been sent home from the Crimea, and 
why an additional supply had not been 
sent to the troops, seeing the good effect 
which it might be expected to have upon 
their health ? 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he would 
make no objection to the Vote for the 
number of men proposed to the Commit- 
tee; out he felt bound to say that, on 
looking through these Estimates, there 
were various items on which extensive re- 
ductions, he considered, might fairly be 
made. At the same time he felt that it 
was useless at the present moment to enter 
into the various matters to which he might 
refer, with the view of inducing the Com- 
mittee to agree to any proposition that he 
might make. He begged to call the at- 
tention of the Committee, however, to the 
charge for the establishments that were to 
be consolidated. The establishment of the 
Secretary for War was put down at 
18,7871.; but there was also a charge for 
the establishment of the Secretary at War 
of 46,085/. Now, they had been informed 
that this office was to be merged into the 
principal office of the Secretary of State 
for War. Then, the charge for the 
Commander in Chief’s department was 
13,989/., the Adjutant General’s 8,499/., 
and the Quartermaster General’s 6,6182. ; 
making altogether a sum of 93,9781. 
Now, he held that if they wished to econo- 
mise their military expenditure, they must 
begin by combining the whole of these 
offices into one. If the Secretary for 
War had the entire charge, with compe- 
tent persons under him to discharge the 
duties of the respective offices, the ex- 
pense would be reduced one-half and the 
business would be infinitely better done 
than it was at present. Only place a pro- 
per person at the head of the War De- 
partment, as was done in France, and he 
should have no fears for the result; but in 
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the meantime, until they were informed 
what Government had determined upon, 
he thought this branch of the Estimates 
ought to be postponed. The hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. F. Peel) had referred to the 
change which had been made in the eloth- 
ing of the army; he (Mr. Williams) had 
made it a rule to bring that question before 
the House for a number of years past, and, 
of course, he was not sorry to hear that 
at length the clothing of the army was 
placed in the hands of the Government, 
instead of the colonels in command, who 
were general officers. As far back as 
1831, a Committee reported upon this 
very subject, and at that time the profit to 
the colonel for clothing the Grenadier 
Guards was 1,800/., but now he hoped the 
system was irrevocably changed, and that 
the colonels were provided for as gentle- 
men and soldiers ought to be, instead of 
having to make up their incomes by be- 
coming the tailors of their own regiments. 
The alteration of the system would be be- 
neficial to the men, who would be much 
better clothed than formerly, and a con- 
siderable saving effected. He had per- 
ceived a vast improvement in the clothing 
of the Grenadier Guards already. Their 
cloth was of better quality, and the colour 
a brighter scarlet. With regard to the 
emoluments of general officers, that had 
been made a topic of complaint; and 
no doubt the change of system would 
reduce those emoluments. Prince Albert, 
for instance, would lose, perhaps, not 
less than 1,500l. a year by the change, 
still there was no good reason why Prince 
Albert should be paid more than any other 
general officer. There were three general 
officers of high merit who had been serv- 
ing the country in the Crimea—General 
Sir De Lacy Evans, General Sir Colin 
Campbell, and General Sir George Brown. 
These three generals received 1,1001. a 
year each as colonels of regiments, while 
Prince Albert received 2,2001. a year 
as colonel of the Grenadier Guards. He 
was aware that colonels of regiments were 
general officers, and as such enjoyed perfect 
sinecures. The hon. Gentleman had also 
referred to the promised reduction of the 
number of general officers. It was a re- 
markable fact that there were more ge- 
neral officers in the British army than 
in the French army. In the British 
army there were 303 general officers, 
while in the French army there were 
only 255—that was to say, 5 marshals, 
78 generals of division, and 172 gene- 
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rals of brigade. On looking at the 
Queen’s warrant, he found a loophole 
by which it was possible to place any 
number of the officers of the Guards 
on the list of generals, notwithstanding 
that warrant [‘‘No, no!”]; and by 
virtue of the Queen’s warrant any officer 
who should be removed from the Foot 
Guards in consequence of being promoted 
to be a general officer was to receive un- 
attached pay according to his regimental 
rank—if a lieutenant colonel 6001., and 
if a major 5501. a year. Now, a gene- 
ral officer in the army would receive 
only 4507. a year. He wished to know 
why a major in the Guards should, as 
colonel, receive 100/. a year more than a 
colonel holding the same rank in any other 
regiment? Neither could he understand 
why a captain in the Guards should hold 
the rank of lieutenant-colonel in the army, 
unless it were that the officers of the 
Guards consisted almost entirely of the 
aristocracy, or of persons connected with 
that clique. He considered this distinction 
between the Guards and the other regi- 
ments of the service to be most unjust, 
the payment of the one being 50 per cent 
greater than the payment of the other, be- 
sides all the privileges that were enjoyed by 
them, such as an allowance of 5,000/. a year 
for breakfasts and dinners at St. James’ Pa- 
lace, and the various other advantages which, 
as an aristocratic body, they possessed. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, it was not his 
intention to trouble the Committee with 
any details of a purely professional charac- 
ter; that task he would leave to military 
Gentlemen. He simply rose to remind the 
Committee how frequently they had been 
told of the enormous expense attendant 
upon the maintenance of the army. But 
when he recurred to the Estimates moved 
this time last year, and coupled it with the 
state of that army at present, he must say 
no man could help feeling surprised at the 
enormous sum of money expended on starv- 
ing it. However, that surprise would be 
very considerably increased when it was 
recollected that that result had occurred 
under the auspices of a Government which 
was declared by its supporters to embody 
the ablest administration of the country. 
Still it was to be hoped, now that the Go- 
vernment had been re-constructed—or, as 
his right hon. Friend the Member for 
Buckinghamshire (Mr. Disraeli) termed it, 
“‘re-burnished’’—that the House would 
not be called upon when it met next year 
to deliberate upon a state of things so sug- 
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gestive of sad reflections as that now be- 
fore them. 

CoroneL KNOX said, he sincerely be- 
lieved that it was the hon. Member for 
Lambeth himself, and his class, such as 
his (Mr. Williams’s) Friend the Member 
for Montrose (Mr. Hume), not now pre- 
sent, who, by the course they had pur- 
sued, had brought the country to its pre- 
sent necessity. [‘* Hear, hear!”’] Yes, 
he maintained that those Gentlemen had 
impaired the efficiency of the army; and 
then up got the hon. Member opposite 
(Mr. Williams), and delivered a speech 
which was nothing more than a tirade 
against the army, and a tirade against 
Prince Albert, because he was in com- 
mand of the Grenadier Guards. Now, he 
(Colonel Knox) was inclined to think that 
when an hon. Member got up to criticise 
the condition of the army he ought first to 
have learned his-lesson. He could, how- 
ever, inform the hon. Member for Lambeth 
that in his comments he was most grossly 
mistaken. Why, what did the hon. Gen- 
tleman mean by telling the Committee that 
while ordinary colonels of regiments only 
received 1,100/. a year, Prince Albert re- 
ceived 2,2001. a year as Colonel of the 
Grenadiers? But did not the hon. Gen- 
tleman know that the command of the 
Grenadier Guards, which was composed 
of three battalions, was equivalent to the 
command of three regiments. “ Now, he 
charged the hon. Member for Lambeth 
with making remarks on that subject 
which he knew to be as false as anything 
could be. The hon. Gentleman, descend- 
ing to a miserable pettifogging economy, 
talked of dinners being given to the Guards 
at the Palace. But just let him look a little 
further into the army, and see what was the 
case—what was the position of the Guards ? 
They drew for neither coals, candles, nor 
any other of the military allowances which 
the rest of the army drew. He could only 
say that, if the Guards were placed upon the 
same footing as the rest of the army, there 
would be no economy to the State. But 
‘‘oh!’’ exclaimed the hon. Gentleman, ‘the 
Guards are better paid.’’ Well, what was 
the fact? A lieutenant and captain in 
the Guards had but 1201. a year, while a 
captain in the line had rather better than 
2001. And yet the hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site, knowing all that, had not the manli- 
ness or straightforwardness to avow it, but 
came forward year after year to reiterate 
these charges that had been as repeatedly 
disproved. He would ask the Committee 
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was that the moment to deery the Guards? | 
was that the moment to declare that the, 


Guards had not done their duty, or were 
unworthy of their hire? He for one, con- 
nected as he had been with the Guards for 
five-and-twenty years, could not remain si- 
lent when such aspersions were cast upon 
that gallant corps. Well, but that was 
not all; the hon. Member for Lambeth then 


went on to talk of the clothing of the army. | 
'the hon. and gallant Gentleman behind 


Now, he dared say, the hon. Gentleman 
might be a very good soldier in Lambeth ; 
for all he knew he might be a most efficient 
member of the Lambeth militia; still he 
would like very much to see what kind of 
clothing he would select for his regiment, 
if the choice devolved on him. On that 
point all he (Colonel Knox) would say was, 
that he should rather be excused from 
wearing it. The hon. Gentleman spoke, 
also, of the change which had been made 
with respect to the clothing. Now, he was 


quite prepared to admit that, that change 


had been a wise and proper one; but he 
would not allow that it had been so made 
at the suggestion of the hon. Member for 
Lambeth. At the same time he begged 


leave to tell that hon. Gentleman that he, 
was quite in error in his calculations on | 
this head, for very great doubts were en- | 


tertained whether the country would more 
likely lose than gain by the new system. 
And in point of fact he might mention 
what a relative of his, who had been in 
command of a regiment for several years 


—one of the senior officers of the army—} 
said to him on the occasion of the change, | 


**T am very glad to get rid of the clothing 


of my regiment, for all I know is, what | 
with the various changes in the uniform, | 
| still maintained that a grave responsibility 


and accoutrements, and what not, I am 


very much out of pocket.”” But he could | 


furnish the hon. Gentleman with another 
sample of the consequences following 


from the change he seemed to think so. 


much of. He believed that at that very 
moment @ claim was pending against Go- 
vernment on the part of a contractor, be- 
cause sufficient time had not been allowed 
him to complete the alterations of the uni- 
form. The contractor, acting in rather a 
different manner from hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite, had looked a little a-head, and had 
prepared already for forthcoming seasons. 
The Government, however, turned round 


upon him, and said, ‘‘ No, we cannot take | 


any of these uniforms; we have altered the 
pattern.”” But the contractor was not con- 
tent with that, and claimed 10,0002. as 
compensation for his losses. He (Colonel 


Colonel Knox 
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Knox) believed the hon. Member for Lam- 
beth had here a capital case, and he would 
urge him to take it up and claim compen- 
sation for the contractor. As a military 
man he was quite ready to admit that the 
old system of farming out the clothing to 


_ general officers was wrong in principle, and 


that commanding officers were much satis- 
fied with the change that had been made, 
He quite concurred in the view taken by 


him (Colonel Boldero), that the country 
had rushed into a gigantic war without 
having adequately provided for it. They 
had done so with their eyes open, well 


| knowing that the Gentlemen of the school 


of the hon. Member for Lambeth, by their 
fighting and quibbling, had entirely crippled 
all the military departments. He must 


' contend, however, that the responsibility 


of that state of things rested with the Go- 
vernment. If he was not misinformed, in 
December, 1853, when war was imminent, 
a conclave was held at the War Office, at 
which the Minister of War, the Secretary 
at War, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and the Commander in Chicf, attended. 
Now, public rumour had it that the dis- 
tinguished officer who was at the head of 
the army was called upon to give a state- 
ment as to what number of men he could 


furnish in case of emergency. Be that 
,as it might, it would be well to know— 
;no matter what might have been the state- 


ment of the Commander in Chief as to the 
number of men he could supply—if he bad 
told the Government that there would be a 
terrible deficiency in materials of every de- 
scription. If he had done so, he had only 
done his duty; but, at the same time, he 


rested with the Government. He was pre- 
pared to maintain that a great deal of the 


‘evils of the Crimea had arisen from the 


fact that there had not been a single mili- 
tary man connected with the Government. 


| If they were to have a Commander in Chief, 


make him in reality responsible for the cou- 
dition of the army. He would conclude his 
observations by again protesting against 
the hon. Member for Lambeth year after 
year reiterating his charges against the 
army, and of giving them currency through- 


‘out the country, without assuring himself 


that they were substantially correct. 
Lorp SEYMOUR said, he rose to say & 
few words in defence of an absent Mem- 
ber. The hon. and gallant Member who 
had just sat down (Colonel Knox) said that 
the state of the army was, in a great mea- 
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sure, owing to the conduct of the hon. 
Member for Montrose (Mr. Hume). Now, 
in the first place, he (Lord Seymour) 
should like the hon. and gallant Member 
to look back at the votes and to find any 
single instanee when the hon. Member for 
Montrose had proposed a reduction in the 
number of men when he was in a majority. 
Whenever such a thing was proposed, the 
party proposing it had always found him- 
self in a very small minority. Ile had 
been in the House very many years, and 
had never seen a Government propose a 
number of men without carrying it. So 
far, then, the hon. and gallant Member’s 
charge was unfounded. But, in the next 
place, he (Lord Seymour) thought it un- 
founded, because, having acted for three 
years consecutively witli the hon. Member 
for Montrose, in relation to the Estimates 
for the Army, Navy, and Ordnance, he! 
had not found the hon. Member ever 
propose any vote which tended to reduce 
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the efficiency of the serviee. What the hon. 
Member (Mr. Hume) always said, and fairly 
said, was, let me see the money properly | 
spent. This was his great anxiety, and it | 
was a just one. He also took upon himself | 
to object to particular payments, a most | 
It was always a dis- | 


disagreeable task. 
agreeable duty to object to payments made | 
on account not only of distinction but of | 


party favour. There was no doubt that 
the hon. Gentleman did take such objec- 
tions, and he (Lord Seymour) could not but 
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ment, like the beef-eaters—we might well 
doubt whether we should keep so large 
a proportion of so small a force ineffective 
for purposes of war. It seemed to him 
but right, for the sake of the splendour of 
the Court, that we should have one mag- 
nificent regiment, with horses so large and 
men so heavy that for many of the ser- 
vices of war they would be perfectly use- 
less; but he would suggest that in future 
years it would be worth considering whe- 
ther, while we keep up so small a force, 
we ought to render three regiments out 
of it ineffective for practical purposes. 
Mr. BAILLIE said, he had understood 
that the proposed land transport service was 
to consist of 8,000 men. The number of 
horses attached to such a corps could not 
be less than 12,000. It would be neces- 
sary to caleulate some such number, for 
the food of those animals would have to be 
sent from this country. They had the au- 
thority of no less a person than the Earl 
of Cardigan that the horses composing our 
cavalry force in the Crimea had been lite- 
rally starved to death, It was generally 
understood that the cavalry in the Crimea 
was to be increased by at least 1,200 men, 
now on their way from India, and by at 
least a similar number to be sent from this 
country. There had never been any ex- 
planation why the horses in the Crimea 
had been starved to death. Bariey, it was 
known, could be procured in any quantity 
at a distance of only two days’ sail. The 
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think that such a course was proper and | head of the Commissariat department, how- 
most useful, not only to the country, but also | ever, sti!l retained his place, and therefore 
tothe Government. When that hon. Mem-| it could not be supposed that the Govern- 
ber did allude to any reduction in the Esti- | ment had any serious cause of complaint 
mates, it was always to the Conservative | against him. It had been stated that re- 
Estimates of 1834-35 that he pointed. | cruits were now to be engaged between the 
These were his model estimates, and to! ages of twenty-two and twenty-six, and for 
_ them he always referred when he wanted | periods of one, two, or three years, He 
to enforce any argument having regard to | had never before heard of engaging troops 
areduction. This, of. course, was a time | for one year. That, he considered, would 
when no one would propose to reduce Esti- | scarcely give time for the recruits to be 
mates; but if any observation were made, | drilled and brought into a condition to be 
it would be that at this period we ought to | of service. He therefore supposed no man 
maintain a more effective cavalry foree. | would be engaged for less than three years, 
We had a very small cavalry foree, even | and he wished, at the same time, to know 
on paper—9,000 in all. That was but a) whether men engaged for that perriod were 
miserable amount with which to enter into | to be allowed the same bounty money as 
a war with Russia. We knew that it those engaged for the ordinary term of 
would be ridiculous, in speaking of any | years? He also wished to know whether 
Continental power, to talk of such a force. | any steps had been taken to enlist the 
But when we came to consider that of | foreign corps ? 

these 9,000 men, three regiments were! Sir ERSKINE PERRY said, he 
household troops, who, it was now under-| should be glad to know what were the 
stood, were not to be sent abroad, and’ actual expenses of the army to this coun- 
were, therefore, a force kept only for orna- try? Those expenses were spread over 
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so many Estimates, and in the case of the | hibited—they must feel that the time was 
Ordnance were so mixed up with charges | ripe for considering the question of pro- 
for the Navy, that it was impossible for; motion in the army. When he (Sir E. 
independent Members in the country to| Perry) contrasted the moral condition of 
ascertain the actual amount. If, however, | the soldiers in the Crimea with the moral 
the Government would give the Committee | condition of the soldiers who fought our 
a statement of the total cost of the army, | battles in the revolutionary war, the last 
the information Would have the effect of of whom were said to be the outpourings 
throwing much light upon military discus-| of the streets of London, he felt that the 
sions. They had heard that, by a late | time was come when that great question 
order of the Crown, sixty sergeants of must be dealt with, and the same open 
the line were to be endowed with com-/| career afforded in the army as was to be 
missions. He wished to ask whether, in | found in other ranks of life in this country. 
giving those commissions for gallant con-| It was from no insolent sentiment of ill 
duet in the field of battle, any allowance | will to the aristocracy that his hon. Friend 
was made to them to enable them to take | (Mr. Layard) had brought forward this 
up those commissions? Every one knew | question. For himself, his own sympathies 
that a large expenditure would be incurred and interests were all bound up with the 
by the acceptance of those commissions, | institutions of the country; but in order to 
and it was idle to suppose that a man in ‘make these institutions stable, the states- 
the position of a sergeant in the army had men who guided their councils must adapt 
the requisite means of obtaining uniform, | those institutions to what was growing up 
d&e., or, in the case of cavalry, chargers. | around them on every side; and it was be- 
The army accounts of France gave very cause the noble Lord at the head of the 
specific information on this head ; and, if; Government had the power of effecting 
hon. Members would take the trouble of | such an adaptation, that he (Sir E. Perry) 
consulting the Budget de Guerre, they | was willing to give a strenuous support to 
|the noble Lord’s Government. But al- 


would see that all these wants were pro- | 
vided for. If the Government had no inten- | though he had this strong desire, what 
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tion of accompanying those commissions | he rose for was to express the dissatisfac- 
with some adequate allowance for outfit, | tion with which he had heard the taunts 
the gift of a commission to them would be | and ill-deserved sneers which had been 
rather a damnosa hereditas than anything | levelled at his hon. Friend who pointed 
else. Passing over these details, he would | out where the blot lay. This question of 
proceed to the great question raised by the | army reform was so much connected with 


hon. Member for Aylesbury, and to the 
mode in which it had been met by the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government. 
The noble Lord had said that his (Mr. 
Layard’s) observations were vulgar appeals 
to the prejudices against the aristocracy. 
He (Sir E. Perry) denied the truth of that 
observation. There was nothing in the 
speech of the hon. Gentleman to warrant 
such an assertion. That great question 
respecting the aristocratic interest in the 
English army must be dealt with by some 
statesman who was able to read aright 
the signs of the times. It was no vulgar 
demagogue who said that ‘the British 
soldier fought under the cold shade of aris- 
tocracy.’’ That was a sentiment expressed 
by a member of the aristocracy himself, 
who could rank with the highest born of 
the land. When they recollected the gal- 
lant deeds of the soldiers in the three 
glorious battles of the Crimea—when they 
considered the intelligence that was dis- 
played in their letters that were published, 
and the high moral tone which was ex- 
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the Committee to be moved for on Thurs- 
day next, that he must make a few ob- 
servations with reference to it. He had 
come down to the House the other day with 
an earnest desire to be able to retract the 
vote he had given on a former occasion. 
He had expected that the noble Lord at 
the head of the Government would have 
put forward such a vigorous programme 
of the conduct of the war that he should 
have been able to reconcile to his conscience 
and his constituents the change in his con- 
duct ; but on hearing the plans which had 
been adopted, he only felt, in common, he 
believed, with the greater portion of the 
House, a feeling of chill and dissatisfaction. 
The hon. Member for Aylesbury (Mr. 
Layard) had pointed out the extraordinary 
fetters placed upon the executive in the 
field, and the noble Lord had given no an- 
swer to any one of those objections. 

the Government were not satisfied with 
their Commander-in-Chief, their course 
was obvious, and they had ample power, 
for the whole country was with them ; but 
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their mode of shackling a general in the 
field with Commissioners tied round his 
neck, and with power almost to displace 
him, must paralyse the efforts of any man, 
however skilled he might be in the art of 
war. His hon. Friend (Mr. Layard) had 
been taunted with citing the Commission 
de la sureté publique as an example to be 
followed ; but, on the contrary, the hon. 
Member had pointed to that as the only 
instance on record in which such an ex- 
traordinary procedure had been resorted 
to; and that to make that Commission 
succeed, the Commissioners were armed 
with an ambulatory guillotine, As an 
independent Member of the House, and 
as a supporter of the Government who 
had no other opportunity to make his 
opinions known, he had ventured to make 
these observations. He observed that his 
calling himself a supporter of the Govern- 
ment called up some smiles on the oppo- 
site side of the House; but he could as- 
sure the hon. Gentlemen who sat opposite 
that he had no desire at all to see them 
sitting in the places of the present Go- 
vernment. Their Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer would, under Lord Derby, pro- 
bably have been the right hon. Gentleman 
the leader of the Opposition; and their 
War Minister would have been a nobleman 
(Lord Ellenborough) under whose rule he 
(Sir E. Perry) had lived during a most 
eventful period ; and if Conservative Mem- 
bers opposite wanted to see what sort of a 
War Minister that noble Lord would have 
made, let them turn to the last chapter 
of a Conservative historian, Thornton’s 
History of India. He (Sir E. Perry) 
believed that the noble Lord at the head 
of the Government had the power to do 
anything which his experience and his 
genius suggested for the conduct of the 
war; and, as one who wished well to his 
Government he implored him to wield his 
great powers with vigour, and to mould his 
measures according to the desires of the 
nation and the exigencies of the crisis. 
Mr. PERCY said, he must complain of 
the deductions made in the soldier’s pay 
for the expense of his clothing and other 
comforts, in time of war, and thought that 
if this system went on, between the noble 
Lord the Seeretary for War and the Under 
Secretary the firm would soon be known 
by the appellation of Mosesand Son. At 
Scutari he had been told by the medical 
men connected with the hospital there that 
there prevailed a deplorable want of pro- 
per clothing for the sick and wounded, and 
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very often the only clothes they had were 
those which the marines and sailors had 
given them while on their voyage from the 
Crimea, and very often men were sent 
thence as convalescents, who, on arriving 
at their destination, were found to be so 
ill that they were obliged to be sent back 
again. He therefore urged on the Govern- 
ment to provide proper clothing in the dif- 
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| ferent hospitals for convalescents going out 


to the Crimea, and also for those returning 
to England. He must also allude to the 
stoppages made from the soldier’s pay for 
hospital allowances. He knew an instance 
in which several hundred sick and wounded 
were landed from the Acorn at Scutari, 
who arrived at the hospital in such a state 
as to be incapable of taking care of them- 
selves, much less of their kits. The au- 
thorities refused to supply them with knives 
and forks, because, by. the regulations, a 
soldier was obliged to find these articles, 
but fortunately there were other parties who 
supplied them. He thought great blame 
must be attributable to some of the subor- 
dinate officers, as he was ready to express 
his belief that no one could be more zeal- 
ous or active in the cause of the soldier 
than the late Secretary at War (Mr. 8. 
Herbert). He wished at the same time to 
ask why it was that there were so many 
ships at Beicos Bay lying idle and doiag 
nothing? Why could they not drop down 
to Scutari, where they might anchor in 
perfect security, and their crews might be 
employed in landing the sick and wounded, 
and assisting to carry them to the hospital, 
instead of leaving them to the tender mer- 
cies of the Turks. Under the kind direc- 
tions of Lady Stratford the sufferings of 
these poor men in this respect were greatly 
lessened. If hon. Members had seen, as 
he himself had, 450 sick landed in one 
day, they would acknowledge that there 
was much cause for this question. He be- 
lieved that on that occasion a request was 
actually made that a ship should drop down 
to Scutari, but was refused; some days 
elapsed before these poor wretches were 
landed, and during that time they were 
lying on the deck in their miserable rags 
of blankets. He hoped that the Govern- 
ment would require better arrangements to 
be made for the reception of the sick and 
wounded at Scutari than had as yet been 
established. He wished also to call their 
attention to the staff of surgeons in the 
hospitals. He understood that they were 
called upon to perform duties—such as 
drawing up the diet roll—which should not 
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be thrown upon them. He had seen a let- 
ter from a sick officer in which he stated 
that his doctor had to attend to sixty-nine 
men and nine officers. Now, by the French 
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regulations there was one doctor appointed | 


to twenty-five wounded men, and one doc- 
tor to every fifty malades ordinaires. It 
was impossible for the medical men of our 
army to do all the business that was thrown 
upon them. Ile hoped that the attention 
of the Government, would, therefore, be 
given to this subject. 

Mr. LAYARD said, he begged to be 
allowed to call attention to one point of 
great consequence — that of the tents. 
Ile believed a large number of the tents 
furnished to the troops for use during the 
present campaign were old tents that had 
been used in the Peninsular war, and that 
it had been truly remarked of them, that 
they might as well sit under a sieve. In 
fact, a great part of the misery endured 
by our men w@ owing to the insufficient 
protection they had against the weather. 
For this purpose the arrangements adopted 
in the French service were admirable, the 
troops being provided with small tents, 
which the men could carry about with 
them. He had received a letter from Co- 
lonel Ellers Napier, who took a great inte- 
rest in these matters, which acquainted 
him that a tent had been transmitted to 
him, divided into six parts or more, of so 
light a nature as to be carried by a man 
on foot, which was capable of holding six 
persons, and was the invention of a private 
soldier, as he had been informed by Ge- 
neral Bosquet was also the ease with the 
tent used by the French. If we entered 
upon a summer campaign, we might expect 
great suffering again to be experienced by 
our army: and he must again urge the 
adoption of a better mode of covering the 
troops, especialiy that a better description 
of hospital marquees should be chosen. 
It was remarkable that, during the gale 
of the 14th November, when every one of 
our tents was blown down, not a single 
Turkish tent had been. Another point he 
wished to allude to was the enlistment of 
the new proposed corps of cavalry. 
vernment always appeared to do the right 
thing at the wreng time, and in the wrong 
place. They were now about to send 
English officers to raise cavalry in Thes- 
saly, but they might as well send them to 
Iceland, or any «ther quarter. If they 
wanted an excellent and efficient corps of 
irregular cavalry, they ought to send to 
Asia Minor, where it would be easy to 
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|raise such a body amongst the tribes of 


Go- 
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Anatolia. That thought was a subject 
well worthy the attention of the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. JOHN MACGREGOR said, that 

in spite of the sneers which met him from 
hon. Gentlemen opposite (on the Minis- 
terial benches), he wished to express his 
opinions fearlessly, yet briefly, upon the 
question which had caused so much excite- 
ment throughout the eduntry. He wished 
to say that he had great confidence in the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government, 
but that he had no confidence in the 
Cabinet which the noble Lord had formed, 
for it was a Cabinet condemned alike by 
the country, by that House, and, with 
one exception, by every public paper in 
London, and by the whole country press. 
With regard to what had been said, rather 
disparagingly, of our officers, especially of 
Sir Colin Campbell and the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, he would state his belief that there 
was no officer more deserving of our ad- 
miration than was Sir Colin Campbell for 
his conduct in the field; and of the Duke 
of Cambridge he would, without fear of 
contradiction, observe, that there was not 
in the whole course of history a record of 
more hervie conduct than that exhibited 
by His Royal Highness at Inkerman. He 
could not allow that, as to those two gene- 
ral officers at least, there was any want 
of bravery or of military skill. But then 
he came to the supplies sent out to our 
army; and on this subject he would 
express his belief that there was not a 
single house of respectability in London, 
in Liverpool, or Glasgow, that would not 
be ashamed of the manner in which these 
supplies had been sent out. Every mer- 
chant sent out supplies to their agents in 
foreign countries in a satisfactory manner. 
Every article was delivered by their ship- 
masters to the persons to whom consigned 
by bill of lading. Take, for example, the 
house of Green and Co. [ Laughter.] Yes, 
but not ‘* green”’ in their experience and 
'mode of conducting business. The Ad- 
| miralty were ‘ green,’’ and the Commis- 
sariat were ‘‘green.”’ But he was re- 
_ ferring to Messrs. Green and Co., the great 
| shipowners in the Indian and Australian 
| trade; and if they examined into the sub- 
| ject they would find that all their cargoes, 
‘for the last twenty years, were delivered 
in proper order, and according to their 
bills of lading, while, as to our store- 
ships, nobody seemed to know where to 
find the articles which composed their ear- 
Ly 
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groes. 
Yes! 
the views and the honest designs (as he 
believed them to be) of that Government ? 
Nothing of the kind. They had found it 
a matter of ease and comfort to take the 
actual staff of blundering subordinates al- 
ready in existence—they went no further, 
Then they were threatened with a dissolu- 
tion of Parliament if we opposed their 
measures—if we voted for inquiry. For 
his own part, he never could go to his con- 
stituents with more confidence than he 
could now. But he believed that those 
Members who had voted, or who should 
vote, in opposition to inquiry would, on 
going to their constituents, find themselves 
in a miserable position—that scarcely one 
of them would have a seat in the next 
Parliament. Speaking in the full spirit of 
an independent Member, he deplored the 
position of the noble Lord, and deplored 
his choice of a Cabinet which, he re- 
peated, did not possess the confidence 
of the country. 

Mr. RICH said, that in reverting to 
the actual question before the Committee 
as to the number of troops, he wished to 
make one suggestion to the Government 
with regard to the estimate of casualties, 
which the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Frederick 
Peel) had calculated at 20,000. The hon. 
Member had stated that an increase of 
35,000 men would be required for the 
addition made to the army this year; 
that there would be an arrear of 5,000 
voted last year, and 20,000 for casualties, 
making in all 60,000 men. Now, he 
would put it to the Government whether 
it was possible for them to put the list of 
casualties so extremely low? For the 
year past the casualties in the Crimea 
had been at least 30,000. God forbid we 
should have such severe suffering in the 
ensuing year, but it was impossible, he 
feared, considering the increased numbers 
of the army, that the list should not be a 
heavy one. He was sure that official do- 
cuments at the Horse Guards would not 
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Well, we had a new Government. | to state how they proposed to keep up the 
But had we new men to carry out | efficient force of the army. 





bear out so low an estimate of casualties | 


upon this number of men as the Govern- 
ment had calculated for. He thought it a 
most serious subject for the consideration 
of the Government how they were to raise 
the requisite number of men. They had 
already placed the casualties at 20,000, 
but he thought he should be within the 
mark when he added 20,000 more to that 
esiimate, 


It was not for him to suggest | 





how that enormous gap was to be filled | 


up, but he thought the Government ought 
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Mr. DRUMMOND said, he was sure 
there was no objection on the part of any 
Member of that House to vote certain 
things for which they had been asked. 
But they had voted nearly the same sums 
last year. For instance, they voted a 
large sum for clothing for the army, but 
the army did not get it; and he wanted to 
know how they were in the least more 
sure now that the clothes for which they 
were now voting the money would ever 
arrive in the Crimea? They were also 
going to vote a certain number of horses. 
They had horses last year, and they 
starved their horses to death. They were 
now going to send horses out to the 
Crimea, but they had not stated, either 
to-night or at any other time, that they 
had altered anything between this day and 
the last twelve months by which they 
might assure the Committee that they 
were not going to starve the horses again 
that they were now about to send out. 
He was sure the Committee were not pre- 
pared to vote 9,000 horses to be sent to 
the Crimea to be starved to death. And 
yet, what machinery had the Government 
now got? He might ask, with the hon. 
Gentleman behind him (Mr. Layard), what 
man had they got to say these things 
should be done? and if he could get no 
proper answer, he would turn out every 
man of them from first to last. They 
required a man of strong mind to do and 
to act, and not a mere pack of twaddling 
red-tapists, who did nothing. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he had asked 
a question of the Under Secretary for the 
War Department relative to the summer 
clothing for our troops in the Crimea. 
This was the 19th of February, and the 
answer he had received was that the pat- 
terns for the clothing had not been de- 
cided upon. They had heard something 
about the advantages of the change which 
had been made in the mode of providing 
clothes for the troops. There seemed 
grave reasons to doubt whether the cloth- 
ing under the new system would be better 
than it had been under the former system; 
but even if better clothing were not pro- 
duced, he should be satisfied if convinced 
that the troops would have summer cloth- 
ing, or even their ordinary clothing before 
the warm weather set in. There was no 
assurance given that the pattern for the 
clothing had been as yet decided upon, or, 
indeed, that ordinary clothing was ready ; 
and he did, therefore, trust that the Under 
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Secretary for War would be able to show 
the House that this summer clothing was 
in progress, for certainly it was not too 
much to expect that on the 19th of Fe- 
bruary the summer clothing which was re- 
quired for 30,000 or 40,000 men should 
be in progress. The hon. Member for 
Northamptonshire (Mr. Stafford), who had 
just returned from the Crimea, said the 
spring came on rapidly in that quarter, and 
it was not too much to ask that, when the 
summer arrived, the troops should not be 
found walking about in sheepskin coats, 
after having been exposed all the winter in 
the ordinary clothing in which they went 
out. In regard to another point, he was 
told that there was, at present, scarcely 
any cavalry in the Crimea, and very little 
in England ; that they were buying horses 
at the rate of 40/. a piece. He hoped 
they were not taking these horses from 
hot stables in England to place them at 
once upon picquet duty in the Crimea, for, 
depend upon it, if they did, their horses 
would die like rotten sheep. The Gevern- 


ment should take care that the horses they 
were now hastily buying were put through 
some course of treatment to prepare them 
for the exposure they would have to meet. 


Having been a man of * stable mind ”’ all 
his life, and having had a good deal to 
do with horses, he warned the Govern- 
ment that if they took their horses as 
they bought them, and shipped them in 
dealer’s condition at once for the Crimea, 
many of them would die like rotten sheep. 
He understood that several regiments of 
irregular cavalry in In:lia had volunteered 
their services ; and he did not believe there 
was a finer or more effective body of men 
to be found than the irregular cavalry in 
the service of the East India Company. 
They were men thoroughly trained for 
their duty. Such was the evidence before 
the Committees on the Affairs of India, 
and their horses were seasoned to expo- 
sure. If the Government wanted cavalry, 
why not avail themselves of the services 
of these troops? He knew they had vo- 
lunteered their services, and they were 
commanded by officers who would do as 
much credit to the service of Her Majesty 
as they had done to that of the East 
India Company. He trusted the Commit- 
tee would pardon the observations he made, 
but the matter was pressing. The hon. 
Gentleman opposite (the Member for Ayles- 
bury) had made an attack on what he called 
the aristocratic portion of the officers of 
the army, and on them he chose to visit the 
misfortunes and calamities which had oc- 
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curred, and had been followed in that strain 
by other hon. Members on the Government 
side of the House. He (Mr. Newdegate), 
on the contrary, maintained that the officers 
of the British army were as superior to the 
officers of the armies of other nations as 
the British soldier was superior to the fo- 
reign soldier. They had not shown in the 
Crimea that they had degenerated. Wher- 
ever victory was to be won, had they not 
won it? Whenever brought face to face 
with the enemy, they had proved them- 
selves victorious. The noblemen and the 
gentlemen who were officers in the Crimean 
army had done their duty. But, it was 
true, disasters and ealamity had befallen 
thatarmy. Let the House consider where 
the failure had occurred—it had not occur- 
red in the regimental service of the army, 
which some hon. Members condemned as 
being aristocratic—failure had. 5efallen the 
army for want of food, for want of the means 
of transport, for want of medical assist- 
ance and organisation. Were the duties 
of the Commissariat, the transport duties, 
discharged by members of the aristocracy ? 
Was the medical department in the hands 
of the aristocracy ? It was notorious that 
the conduct of those departments was not 
in the hands of the noblemen and gentle- 
men of the army. It was notorious that 
the failure in the Crimea was attributable 
to defective commissariat, to the blun- 
dering, miserable defects of the transport 
service, and to the gross inefficiency of the 
medical department. It could not be said 
that any one of those departments was in 
the hands of, or conducted by, the aris- 
tocracy. It was to the civil service, to the 
lapsed state, the miserable confusion con- 
sequent on, and engendered by, protracted 
peace, on those departments that all the 
suffering and misfortunes that had occurred 
was to be charged. It was gross injustice, 
therefore, to attempt to fasten odium on 
the aristocracy for calamities which had 
been occasioned by departments with which 
they were the least connected. He (Mr. 
Newdegate) merely trusted that hon. Mem- 
bers would speak with common fair- 
ness of the noblemen and gentlemen who, 
as officers of the army, had done their 
duty, and not attribute to them discredit 
for calamities for which they were in no 
way accountable. Recurring to his origi- 
nal question, he hoped the Under Secre- 
tary for the War Department would be 
able to give an assurance that the summer 
clothing was not only ordered but provided, 
when he should next week renew his que3- 
tion on that subject. 
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Mr. OTWAY said, it was to the inapti- | promotion, he would in due course obtain a 
tude of the Gentlemen who composed the commission. He (Mr. Otway) considered it 
important branches of the service that | most desirable that a somewhat similar sys- 
the failures were owing, and it was from | tem should be adopted in the British army. 
that cause that he had to complain of the | Some months ago he had suggested to the 
inefficiency of the staff, for it was notorious | right hon. Baronet the President of the 
that many of the misfortunes which had Board of Control the expediency of em- 
occurred were attributable to that branch | ploying some of our Indian troops in the 
of the service. As soon as the French | Crimea, but that suggestion was not very 
army arrived in Kamiesch Bay the staff| favourably received. He (Mr. Otway) 
officers made arrangements for the con- | | | had, however, been gratified to learn, with- 
struction of jetties and wharfs, to facilitate in the last month or six weeks, that a 
the landing of supplies for the army; but | regiment of cavalry was on its way from 
at Balaklava no similar arrangements were | India to the Crimea. They would thus 
made for conveying provisions and stores | obtain not only efficient men, but also 
to the British troops. There was in this | horses admirably adapted for service in the 
country an establishment — conducted | Crimea, for the horses of the Indian army 
by professors of eminence, to which every /were accustomed to exposure, and yet 
officer in the army could have access by ap- during the campaigns of Cabul and Aff 
plying for it. They might there learn every- | ghanistan he believed the casualties among 
thing necessary to fit them for staff duties; the horses of the eavalry regiments were 
and he believed this establishment sent out not greater than those which occurred in 
annually about thirteen officers fully quali- regiments upon ordinary service at home. 
fied for every department of the army. Un- He knew it was the opinion of very distin- 
fortunately, however, these officers were guished officers that the Sikh and Ghoorka 
hardly ever appointed to staff situations ; infantry, and the Scinde irregular cavalry, 
and the consequence was, that the staff of and other similar forces which existed in In- 
the English army was so inefficient that dia, might be employed in the Crimea with 
it brought upon it the derision of every great advantage, and he hoped that, at the 
foreign officer who might come into con- present crisis, the Government would avail 
tact with it. Ile had no objection to the themselves of the services of sueh men as 
present Vote, for he was only surprised, Colonel Outram, Major Jacob, and Major 
considering the enemy with whom we had Edwards, who were experienced in warfare 
to contend, that the number of troops on a grand scale, and who were men of 
asked for by the Government was so high reputation. He (Mr. Otway) did not, 
small. He could not, however, help ex- as he had previously stated, approve the © 
pressing his regret that, considering the system of purchase in the army, but so 
deficiencies of the military system, the long as that system continued he thought 
hon. Gentleman the Under Secretary of some modication ought to be adopted with 
the War Department (Mr. F. Peel) should regard to the pensions awarded to the 
not have inaugurated his advent to the widows of officers who might fall in ac- 
office by expressing his intention of intro- tion, and who might die from disease in 
dueing modifications into some parts of the service of their country. They had 
that system. For instance, the manner in had to deplore the loss of more than one 
which commissions were purchased in the Member of that House who had fallen 
service was a most ridiculous arrangement. during the past year in battle or from sick- 
Some steps had certainly been taken in ness in the gallant discharge of their duty. 
the right direction, for a commission in He knew that one of those officers, a 
each regiment was to be given to sergeants gallant and distinguished colonel of the 
or non-commissioned officers who were re- Guards, must have paid 8,000. or 9,000. 
commended by their colonels or command- | for his commission; and, although he did 
ing officers for sucha mark of distinction. | not know what might be the position of 
That, however, was not sufficient. In the that gallant officer’s family, he thought 
French army a certain number—he be- it was only just that the wives and fa- 
lieved, one-third—of the commissions in milies of officers who fell in battle or 
each regiment were conferred on non-com- died from disease under similar circum 
missioned officers or soldiers, and therefore stances should have some larger provi- - 
every private who entered the ranks of sion made for them by the State. He 
that army knew that if he conducted him- had been surprised to see that the va- 
self properly, if he distinguished himself cancy thus occasioned had been filled up 
in action, or if he did anything to deserve by the appointment of the eldest son of 
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one of the richest peers in this country, | 
who had received the commission without 
purchase. Now, he regarded that as an 
act of monstrous injustice. He considered | 
that that vacant commission ought to have | 
been given to the son of an officer who | 
had fallen in the discharge of his duty in | 
the service of his country. Certainly, so | 
long as the system of purehase remained | 
in existence, that commission ought not 
to have been bestowed upon any one who 
did not pay its full price, and the purchase 
money might have been handed over to 
the fund out of which provision was made 
for the widow and family of the deceased 
officer. It might be remembered that 
when the Bill authorising the establish- 
ment of a foreign legion was submitted to 
the House, the noble Lord now at the 
head of the Government urged the adop- 
tion of that measure on the ground that 
the services of such troops were necessary 
to save the lives of our soldiers in the 
Crimea. He wished to know how many 
men had been enlisted in the foreign 
legion? Also, who was to be the com- 
mander of that legion? He asked this 
question because he had heard, in military 
circles, that some six weeks or two months 


ago a very excellent officer, who had held 
a command in the Schleswig-Holstein 
army—a Baron Von Stuttenhein, he be- 
lieved—had been sent for to this country, 
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by telegraphic message from Holstein, or 
some place where he was residing, in the | 


He understood that 


north of Germany. 
the Baron rushed to the railway station in 
the clothes in which he stood, and at once 
came to London, considering that his pre- | 
sence was required upon some business of | 
the most pressing urgency; but he was | 
told that this Baron Von Stuttenheim had, 
every day for the last six weeks, been 
running about between St. James’s and 
the Department of the Secretary at War, 
or the Secretary of War, or the Secretary 
for War, and that he had never succeeded 
in getting beyond the porter in the hall. 
This gentleman, who had been sent for by | 
telegraph, and who came away without a 
clean shirt, had never yet, it was said, 
seen anybody in the department, nor had 
any steps been taken to render his ser- 
vices available. He (Mr. Otway) thought 
that, as the House had given their assent 
to a measure dangerous, if not degrading, 
to this country, on the plea of urgent ne- 
cessity, which was put forward by the 
Government, they were entitled to some 
explanation on this subject. 
Viscount PALMERSTON : 
Mr. Otway 


| 
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hon. and gallant Gentleman who began 
this discussion entered into an argument 
upon the general arrangements which 
Her Majesty’s Government have made in 
regard to the war. He stated his opinion 
that, this country not being, as he con- 
siders, a military Power, ought not, when 
it was compelled to engage ia war with 
Russia, to have attempted any operation 
with a military force, but ought to have 
confined itself entirely to naval operations 
by a fleet ; and he seemed to think that it 
would have been sufficient to have sent a 
fleet to blockade the Russian ports in the 
Baltic, and another to blockade the Russian 
ports in the Black Sea, by which means 
we would have been able so to coerce the 
Russian Government as to compel them to 
accede to any terms which we might have 
pleased to desire. Now I must say that I° 
entirely differ fgom the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman upon that point. It is manifest, 
I think, to everybody that the mere action 
of a naval force never could have exercised 
such a coercion upon the Government of 
Russia as would compel any deeisive or 
peaceful result. But I deny entirely the 
assertion which he made, that the opera- 
tions of our navy were attended by no 
result. The hon. and gallant Gentleman 
saia, ‘* You sent a magnificent fleet to the 
Baltic, but it came back without having 
done anything.”’ Sir, 1 utterly deny that 
assertion. Why, in the first place, our 
fleet destroyed that which was the begin- 
ning of a great naval position at Bomar- 
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_sund, intended to be even upon a greater 


scale than Cronstadt. I say that of itself 
was something to have accomplished. But 
does the hon. and gallant Gentleman for- 
get that there were in the Russian ports in 


‘the Baltie from twenty-seven to thirty sail 
of the line ; that there were from twenty- 


seven to thirty frigates ; that there were 
steamers and small vessels in abundance ; 
and that if we had not had in the Baltic a 
very large and formidable naval force, we 


| should have had the whole of that Russian 


fleet scouring our seas, ravaging our com- 
merece, threatening our shores, and inflict- 
ing danger and disgrace upon the country. 
Sir, I say it is unjust, unfair, and untrue 
to assert that we accomplished nothing 
when we cooped up that formidable naval 
force in its ports during the whole of the 
season, and saved our country from the in- 
convenience and detriment which would 
have arisen from the escape of even & 
portion of that fleet. 

Now, with regard to the military ope- 
rations which we undertook. It is plain 
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that if you intend to bring Russia to terms 
ou must strike a blow somewhere. Would 
the hon. and gallant Officer have had us 
send our army to wander about in the 
steppes of Central Russia, striking here and 
there, without being able to inflict any 
blow that would have had any decisive or 
permanent result? We might have gained 
a victory in the interior of Russia, and yet 
not have been a step further towards the 
accomplishment of any useful or decisive 
result. We adopted a different course. 
We endeavoured to strike a blow where a 
blow would have been most sensitively felt, 
and where the effect would have been the 
greatest if we succeeded. We undertook 
the war to defend Turkey against the ag- 
gressions of Russia. We engaged in it, 
not—as some people have foolishly said— 
because we had a preference for the Ma- 
homedans over the Christians, but because 
we thought it of the greatest importance 
for the interests of the world that those 
vast regions now under the sway of Tur- 
key should not fall under the dominion of 
Russia. That was the object for which we 
declared war. Well, where did the danger 
lie? Why, Sir, in the Black Sea. It 
was perfectly manifest that Austria had 
such an interest in protecting Turkey from 
any formidable invasion by land that we 
might safely leave the protection of the 
land frontiers of Turkey to the combined 
armies of Turkey—which, by the by, fora 
whole twelvemonth stood as a barrier 
against the forces of Russia—to the com- 
bined armies of Turkey and Austria, if the 
assistance of the latter should become in- 
evitably necessary. It is clear, then, that 
the aggressive power of Russia as against 
Turkey lay in Sebastopol. There was the 
great fleet which had the dominion of the 
Black Sea; there was that great arsenal 
under the protection of which that great 
fleet floated in security, and from which it 
could issue forth, with the promptitude of 
lightning, as it were, to fall upon Constan- 
tinople ; there, in short, was the centre of 
the power of Russia in the Black Sea; 
and if we were to do anything, it was there 
we ought to do it. The difficulties, I con- 
fess, have been greater than were antici- 
cipated when the expedition was settled. 
I will not now enter into a discussion of 
whether those difficulties were not increas- 
ed by want of arrangement, or by bad 
management on the spot. But the Com- 
mittee ought to look with some indulgence 
upon the errors and mistakes of men who 
had not had that experience in the duties 
which they were called suddenly to perform 
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which might have enabled them to dis- 
charge those duties with greater efficiency 
and success. 

The hon. and gallant Member for Staf- 
ford (Mr. Otway) has said that we have an 
establishment where staff officers may learn 
their duties, but it is well known that the 
learning of them theoretically in an educa- 
tional institution and the learning them 
practically by the actual performance of 
them in the field are two things as different 
as they possibly can be. The armies of the 
Continent have a great advantage in that 
respect over the army of England. The 
great bulk of those armies is always within 
their own country. They are assembled in 
large bodies. They are called out to per- 
form great operations in the summer, and 
mimie war there teaches them the duties 
of a real campaign. Our armies have not 
had that advantage. The first occasion on 
which anything of the kind took place was 
in 1853, when a very small number of men 
were assembled in the camp at Chobham, 
and, therefore, we ought not to condemn 
too readily men who have not had practical 
experience in the performance of those 
duties which they were suddenly called 
upon to discharge under circumstances of 
unparalleled difficulty. So much for the 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government in 
the conduct of the war. I contend that to 
have contined ourselves to a naval war 
would have been perfeet imbecility on our 
part. I contend that if you were to enter 
into any military operations at all, the 
point to which those operations were di- 
rected was the point, and the only point, 
at which an effectual blow could be struck 
at the adversary with whom we were en- 
gaged. An hon. Member during the dis- 
cussion made a suggestion which certainly 
is deserving of consideration. He stated 
the hardships that may fall upon officers 
who, returning to this country suffering 
from wounds or infirmities contracted in 
active service, may be unable, as naval 
ofticers would, to receive assistance in hos- 
pital. Whether the military arrangements 
wonld admit of that, I cannot at present 
say; but, undoubtedly, the suggestion is 
one fully deserving of the consideration of 
the Government. My hon. Friend the 
Under Secretary for War reminds me that 
when an officer has received a very severe 
wound, or lost a limb, the regulations of 
the service give him a gratuity of a year’s 
pay, which is intended for the purpose of 
enabling him to receive that medical as- 
sistance which the condition of his wound 
may require. 
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My hon. Friend the Member for Lam- | 
beth (Mr. Williams), as usual, condemned | 
the household troops. He thought there 
was no use in having a body of men like 
the Guards, with higher pay and greater 
privileges than the rest of the army. Now, 
we are often told that we ought to imitate 
the military arrangements of foreign coun- 
tries; and that the reason why our opera- 
tions are not always so successful as they 
should be, is that we do not follow those 
examples. But if there is one arrange- 
ment which more than another prevails in 
all foreign armies, it is to have in each 
some one corps entitled to greater privi- 
leges and of greater distinction than the 
rest; and to so great an extent has that 
system been carried that recently in the 
French service the Imperial Guard has been 
reorganised—it having in late years been 
abolished; and I myself had the satisfac- 
tion, the other day, of seeing 13,000 of 
the most magnificent troops, forming the 
Imperial Guard lately organised, reviewed 
in the Gardens of the Tuileries. There- 


fore, whether you look at the Russian 
service, or the Prussian, or the Austrian, 
or the French, you will find a body of 
troops corresponding with our brigade of 


Guards. I need not detain the House 
with any observations as to the manner in 
which those troops have performed their 
duty upon every occasion on which their 
services have been required. If upon any 
occasion there is a desperate resistance to 
be made, or a distinguished service to be 
performed, there you are sure to find a 
regiment, if not the entire: brigade, of | 
Guards in the van. That brings me to! 
the observations of my noble Friend the) 
Member for Totness (Lord Seymour), who 
thought that the household brigade of 
cavalry were of no use, that they eae! 
merely for show, that they never could be | 
employed, and that both men and horses 
were too heavy to be of any service. Does 
my noble Friend forget the battle of Wa-| 
terloo? Does he forget the magnificent | 
manner in which, by the weight and | 





| 
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present year that consolidation of depart. 
ments which we had announced as being 
desirable. Why, Sir, the fact is, that 
there is no consolidation of departments 
which can supersede the necessity of hay- 
ing a great number of clerks for the 
examination and settlement of the accounts 
of the army, of the militia, and other 
forces whose accounts are sent to the War 
Office, and, therefore, nobody ever imagin- 
ed that by placing all the civil departments 
of the army under the control of the Se- 
eretary of State for War you could avoid 
having an establishment for the perform- 
ance of the different services which were 
thus to be placed under his charge. Con- 
sequently, the House must expect that 
when that arrangement is completed, 
there will still be the necessity of pro- 
viding establishments for the different 
services the whole of which will be 
placed under the control of the Secre- 
tary of State. 

The hon. Member for Inverness (Mr. 
Baillie) said we began the war without 
any plan of transport. Now, there he was 
mistaken. We began the war without a 
separate corps, as we now proposed to have 
it, specially designed to manage the land 
transport. The land transport was under 
the Commissariat, and it was found that 
great inconvenience and inefficiency arose 
from the combination under one depart- 
ment of two services totally distinct in 
their nature—namely, the service of pro- 
curing supplies and the service of trans- 
porting the various articles that were requir- 
ed. But I would remind the hon. Member 
that we had a large number of animals 
colleeted at Varna. There were 4,000 
or 5,000 horses and mules at Varna, 
especially provided for the transport ser- 
vice of the army. It was not possible 
to carry them over to the Crimea when 
the troops went, and circumstances arose 
which prevented their being sent after- 
wards. But the arrangement we are pro- 
posing is not the creation for the first time 
of the means of land transport. These 
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strength of men and horses, that beautiful | means have already been employed under 
foree overbore everything opposed to it on| the Commissariat department. It is the 
the field of Waterloo? Does he forget! transferring them to a separate establish- 
that, also, in the Peninsula the household | ment, whose sole duty will be to look after 
brigade were employed with great distine- | that service, and perform it correctly ; and 
tion and success? Of course, they have! we think great advantages will arise from 
not been sent to the Crimea, that being | that concentration of the transport service 
too distant a place, and the nature of the into one particular department. The hon. 
ground not admitting of the operation of Member has also observed upon the cala- 
that particular description of foree. My hon. | mity which befell a great number of horses 
Friend the Member for Lambeth also said he | which died for want of forage; and he 
was sorry not to see in the Estimates of the ascribed that to the great neglect on the 
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part of those whose duty it was to provide 
a sufficient supply of forage. But he is 
not perhaps aware that the unfortunate 
hurricane in which the Prince was lost 


destroyed twenty days’ forage for the ani- | 


mals in the camp. Then came the badness 
and impracticability of the roads, and the 
great difficulty of bringing anything from 
the harbour up to the camp—a difficulty 
which led to this consequence, that, while 
there were abundant supplies at the port, 
those who were at the camp, and for whom 


those supplies were intended, were left in 
a state of great suffering. The hon. Mem- | 
ber for Inverness also asked what pro-_ 


gress we had made in raising foreign 
troops? It was stated, and with great 
force, that in the early part of the Session 
we urged the great necessity of passing a 
Bill to enable us to raise foreign troops, 
and I especially entreated- the House to 
consent to the passing of that Bill, in 
order that we might, without loss of time, 
enlist foreign troops, to give assistance to 
our troops in the Crimea. It is perfectly 
true that hitherto we have not succeeded 
in acting upon that Bill. And why? I 
must tell the Committee the truth, how- 
ever unpleasant it may be to some parties 
to hear it; but the reason why we have not 
succeeded is the language which—I am 
forced to say it—the language which was 
used in the debates in this and the other 
House of Parliament, which created such a 
feeling of resentment, of irritation, and of 
indignation throughout the Continent, that 
those persons who were before prepared to 
take letters of service to raise troops in 


Germany said that, under these cireum-_ 


stances, they were unable to raise a man. 
The condition, also, which was imposed on 
the Government, of not giving half:pay to 
the officers, likewise tended greatly to im- 
pede the execution of that Bill. I will 
undertake to say that if Parliament had 
not put in a clause prohibiting the grant 
of half-pay to the officers of the Foreign 
Legion, and if language of the most in- 
sulting kind had not been heard with 
regard to what were called the ‘‘ merce- 
nary troops’’—German and Belgian ‘‘ mer- 
cenaries,’’ and Heaven knows what—rais- 
ing the national feeling of the Continent 
against us, I have no doubt that by this 
time we should have had a very different 
story to tell of these foreign troops. It 
has not, however, altered the feeling on 
the Continent with regard to the cause in 
which we are engaged. They still say 
that England is right, and wish her suc- 
cess; but they say that, after the language 
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| which was held with regard to their na- 
tionality, they will not take service under 
jour flag. I would not have made that 
statement, which may be considered a re- 
proach; but baving been asked the reason, 
‘I am forced to give it. 

The hon. Member for Devonport (Sir 
_E. Perry) asked a very natural question. 
| He said that commissions are given to 
‘non-commissioned officers, and that these 
| commissions involve considerable expense, 
‘and he asked whether any provision was 
made to enable the gallant men on whom 
these rewards were conferred to encounter 
the expense attending their commissions. 
My hon. Friend has evidently not studied 
these Estimates, but if he will look at 
page 4, he will find the sum of 5,0002, 
proposed to be voted specially as a gratuity 
to those deserving men, to enable them to 
meet the oxpense of the commissions which 
are given to them. As a proof that the 
Government is not unmindful of the ser- 
vices of non-commissioned officers — of 
those to whom commissions cannot be 
given—it will be seen that there is a long 
list of non-commissioned officers to whom 
gratuities for life are to be given, amount- 
ing to 2,000 or more, in the same list in 
which good-service pensions to officers are 
given. An hon. Gentleman opposite told 
us that the soldiers sent to the hospital 
are frequently, in consequence of the loss 
of their knapsacks, destitute of knives and 
forks, things which are really essential to 
their comfort, and that great difficulty has 
sometimes arisen in providing them in the 
hospital. That evil has been, | am happy 
to say, anticipated ; and orders were given 
to purchase a large number of knives and 
forks at Marseilles for the use in hospital 
at Scutari of those soldiers who may come 
unprovided with these necessary articles. 
The hon. Member for Aylesbury (Mr. 
Layard) made some very proper remarks. 
He said it was essential that a new supply 
of tents should be provided for the use of 
the army in the ensuing campaign. I ean 
assure him that that requirement will be 
duly attended to, and I trust they will be 
of a sufficiently substantial description. 
They will not be old tents, but new ones, 
perfectly fitted for the service for which 
they are intended. It is perfectly true 
that the French have been provided with a 
tent much more portable than that of the 
English ; but, although it is far more port- 
able, it is by no means so well adapted to 
protect the soldier against the inclemency, 
of the weather. It is a most convenient 
tent for light service, but it is not above 
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three or four feet from the ground. It 
barely affords shelter at the sides. It is 
easily carried and eas‘ly put up, but the 
French felt so strongly the inferiority of 
their tent to that of our troops, that the 
French general sent to France for tents 
upon our model, feeling that their tent 
was an insufficient shelter from the weather 
to which they were exposed. The hon. 
Gentleman has also made a very good sug- 
gestion with regard to the supply of light 
cavairy. It is perfectly true that in all pro- 
bability light cavalry might be obtained in 
Asia Minor. Iam sure, if they could be found 
there, it would be far better, both in point 
of economy and expedition, to obtain them 
from thence than to bring them from India, 
for the transport is tedious and expensive, 
and probably the cavalry so brought would 
not find itself so well adapted to the nature 
of the country and the service to be per- 
formed as cavalry obtained nearer the coun- 
try where the operations are to be per- 
formed. With regard to the suggestion 
relative to bringing distinguished officers 
from India, such as Major Outram and 
Major Edwardes, I think my right hon. 
Friend the President of the Board of Con- 
trol would have a word or two to say on 
that point. These officers are oceupying 
posts of great importance in India, and, 
I apprehend, the Governor General wou'd 
not thank the Government at home if they 
were to deprive him of those able ofticers, 
on whose ability and services he counts in 
the event of cire:mstances arising which 
might require India to be defended as well 
as the Crimea invaded. It is unnecessary 
for me to point out to the Committee that 
many circumstances may arise in which it 
would be necessary for the Governor Ge- 
neral of India to be in possession of ample 
means to protect our territories in that 
quarter of the globe. 

The hon. Member for West Surrey (Mr. 
Drummond) wishes to know what better 
machinery we have established for sending 
out provisions and clothing to our troops in 
the Crimea? That is exactly, Sir, one of 
the arrangements which the Government 
have felt it to be their imperative duty 
to give their earnest attention to. We 
know the great importance of seeing not 
only that things are sent, but of mak- 
ing arrangements by which the things 
sent to the army shall reach the men and 
officers for whom the things are intended. 
The defect has not been the want of things 
despatched from this country. Forage, 
ammunition, and everything requisite has 
b en sent from this country, and, I will 
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venture to say, when the matter comes 
to be looked into, that it will be found that 
there never was sent from this country so 
large a force in so short a time, so fully 
equipped, so well provided with everything 
necessary for the comfort of the horses 
and men, and for the purposes of the ser- 
vice to which they were destined, as the 
army which was sent to the East in the 
course of the year that just elapsed. The 
defects are from the want of arrangement 
for conveying to the men and the horses 
the things that were sent out to them. At 
the same time, I must say there was great 
truth and force in the observations of the 
hon. Member for North Warwickshire (Mr, 
Newdegate), in answer to the attack made 
on the aristocracy of the country, in which, 
I suppose, we must include the gentry, for 
I hope the aristocracy includes the two, 
In answer to the charge that our army had 
not been so successful as it ought to have 
been, in consequence of the great number 
of gentlemen who are officers in the army, 
I think the hon. Member made a most 
triumphant reply, by showing that where 
the system has broken down—where the 
evil has arisen from the want of capacity, 
want of energy, want of intelligence, want 
of an accurate and zealous performance of 
duty—it has happened not where the gen- 
try were, not where the aristocracy were, 
not where the noblemen were, but where 
there were persons belonging to other 
classes of the community —in the medical 
department, the commissariat department, 
the transport service, which have not been 
filled with the aristocracy or the gentry. 
It is there that the system has broken 
down—it is there that the service has 
failed, and produced the suffering which 
we all so much regret and deplore. The 
hon. Member for Nerth Warwiekshire has 
expressed a hope that the new clothing 
will be provided in time for the services in 
the ensuing campaign. I can assure the 
hon. Member and the Committee that no 
effort shall be omitted to secure the prompt 
and effectual despatch of the clothing, and 
I entertain not the slightest doubt that the 
clothing will arrive in proper quantities 
and in due time. Most of the observations 
which have been made are perfectly cor- 
rect. Nobody disputes the importance of 
having a large and effective army. If any 
hon. Member has objected to the amount of 
the foree, or to anything which is required 
to make the foree effective, 1 trust that 
between this time and the opening of the 
campaign Government will be able to or- 
ganise a sufficient army of reserve to en 
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able it to put into the field an army 
sufficient to cope with whatever diffi- 
culties it may have to contend; and I 
am satisfied that if that army shall be 
called upon to vindicate the honour of the 
country and maintain its interest by the 
continuance of the war, we shall find that 
the service has been well perfurined—that 
the experience of the last few months will 
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bring their tents with them, or if provision 
had been made to supply them with tents 
for themselves and their horses on their 
arrival in the Crimea? 

Mr. FREDERICK PEEL said, it was 
not intended to send the 10th Hussars di- 
rect to the Crimea. They would remain in 
Egypt until the winter was over. 

Mr. J. BALL snid, he rose to vindicate 
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enable us to correct those faults and errors | his hon, Friend the Member for Aylesbury 
which have been committed, and that by the | from a misrepresentation of his expressions 
means which the Government are setiing | which the noble Lord at the head of the 
to work to reorganise and to rearrange | Government had twice put forward in the 
those several departments of the service, | course of the evening. His hon. Friend 
we shall be able to put into the field an army | had never attempted to draw any invidious 
of which the country will be proud—an | distinctions between different classes in this 
army whose services will meet the thanks country, nor had he attributed a desire and 
and acknowledgments of Parliament and | an ability to serve the country to one class 
of the country. | more than to another, but what he had en- 

CoconeL SIBTHORP said, he regretted deavoured to impress upon the Government 
to have heard from the noble Lord at the | was, that the only way in whieh affairs 
head of the Government an intimation that | could now be conducted was by recognising 
an ex-Minister who, one would think, had | and putting forward energy and ability in 
been sufficiently convicted and condemned | one class as well as in another. He cer- 
by the country, had been set forth to patch tainly, so far, had not been able to re- 
up a peace which, from his knowledge of | cognise any disposition on the part of Her 
the character of the man, he (Colonel Sib- | Majesty’s Government to act up to the 
thorp) feared would not redound to the| wishes of the country on this important 
honour or interest of England. He hoped | puint, and he had heard with consternation 
England would never succumb to the Rus- that they had discovered no better way 
sian, nor to any other country; and he | to remedy the inefficiency which existed 
had, therefore, hoped that the noble Lord | in our military departments in the Crimea 
to whom he referred had retired from pub- | than by sending out Commissions to in- 
lie life, never again to return to it. He | quire and report on the maladministration 
was surprised to hear from the noble Lord, of affairs there. The noble Lord at the 
for whom he had the greatest respect, a head of the Government had acknowledg- 
hint respecting a dissolution of Parliament. | ed that there existed great want of energy 
Old birds were not to be caught with chaff; and ability in some of the departments in 
and he (Colonel Sibthorp) would not shrink | the Crimea; and certainly the correspond- 
from appearing before his constituents to | ence respecting the supply of coffee to the 
defend his public conduct. He was pre-| troops proved that at least one officer out 
pared to do all in his power to uphold | there had shown himself utterly inefficient 
the honour and security of the country, | and inadequate to the duties of his position. 
aud would be ready to abide by the con-| Uf course he alluded to Mr. Commissary 
sequences of doing his duty. General Filder, to whose deficiencies in 

Me. PIGOTT said, he wished to know | encryy and ability he believed much of the 
whether the Government intended to keep | sufferings undergone by our troops was to 
up the corps of pensieners that went out be attributed. That officer, it appeared, 
with the army in the East, and the effi- commenced by ordering unroasted coffee to 
ciency of which had been greatly ques- | be supplied to the troops, and though the 
tioned ? | evil effects of such a measure were obvious 

Mr. FREDERICK PEEL was under- | from the very first, though in most eases 
stood to reply that the Government had no | the eoffee was thus rendered entirely use- 
intention to maintain the corps to whieh ‘less, and though, moreover, he had been 
the hon. Gentleman had alluded. requested in July to report as to the com- 

Mr. BARROW said, he wished to know | parative merits of roasted and unroasted 
coffee, it was not until the middle of Oc- 
| tober that he ventured to give a somewhat 
doubtful opinion that the evidence on the 
‘bene was favourable to roasted coffee. 


if any and what provision had been made 
to supply the 10th Hussars, now on their 
way to the Crimea from India, with warm 
Winter clothing ; and also, if they were to 
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This was the only sample which the House 
had yet been able to get at with respect to 
the mode in which the Commissariat was 
mismanaged, but he thought this single 
sample entitled the Committee to call upon 
the Government to proceed at once to pu- 
nish and to remove officers such as this 
gentleman from positions where they could 
do such terrible mischief to the public ser- 
vice. 

CotoneL KNOX said, he would suggest 
that, if a man should enlist for five years, 
and if at the end of that time he were in 
good health, it should be competent to him 
to enlist for another term of three years. 
But if one man enlisted for one year, an- 
other for two years, and a third for three 
years, there would be endless confusion in 
keeping the accounts of the army. He 
also gave notice that he should take the 
earliest opportunity to ask the Secretary at 
War a question, arising from the frequent 
complaints which had been made relative 
to the transmission of money from soldiers 
serving in the army in the East to their 
families at home. 

Mr. WILSON said, he hoped, after the 
numerous remarks which had been made 
with reference to the supply of coffee, the 
Committee would indulge him with an ex- 
planation of what had really taken place. 
The Committee would observe by the 
papers on the table that in the first in- 
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stance when coffee was sent to the Crimea, 
it was not sent as rations, but as an article | 
of sale to those who chose to buy it. | 
When it was sent out it was quite uncer- 
tain where it would go to, or whether it | 
would be served as rations at all. But! 
on the only occasion in an English war | 
when coffee had been served as rations— 
he thought it was the Kafir war—it was 
invariably served out in an unroasted state, 
which was preferred both by officers and 
men, because it was more easily carried, | 
and could be had in a better condition than 
when roasted. It was sent from this coun- | 
try in March, not as rations, but along’ 
with other comforts, to be sold to the 
troops at prime cost. It was not until, he 
thought, on the 28th of June that a gene- | 
ral order was issued by Lord Raglan, 
which made it part of the ordinary rations 
of the troops. He believed it was early 
in July—the 5th of July—that Sir Charles 
Trevelyan, conceiving it possible that coffee 
might be served to the troops in a more 
convenient state, sent, of his own accord, 
unmoved by any representation from the 
East, 5,000 lbs. of roasted coffee, with ‘ 
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request to Commissary General Filder to 
report on the best mode of sending it. He 
believed that letter did not reach Commis. 
sary General Filder till the latter part of 
September or the beginning of October. 
The troops were moving and he did not see 
it till then. In October, early, Commissary 
General Filder wrote a private letter, and on 
the 6th of November a public letter was 
received from him by the Treasury, in con- 
sequence of which, on the very next day, 
the 7th, a minute was made that 225,000|bs, 
of roasted coffee should be sent out at 
once, and that a monthly supply of the 
same article should follow. So far as the 
officers at home were concerned, they could 
not have acted better, and, so far as Com- 
missary General Filder was concerned, he 
appeared to have answered Sir Charles 
Trevelyan’s letter in due time, as soon as 
an opinion could be got from officers who 
were qualified to offer a sound opinion. 
Unfortunately, about that time, there was 
a large demand for transports both fur the 
French army and our own, and the ships 
with the roasted coffee did not sail for 
some weeks. The main supply, in fact, 
did not sail until December. It was a 
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| mistake to suppose that the French army 


were supplied with coffee in otherwise than 
a green state ; but, fortunately, from their 
better arrangements, they were supplied 
with the means of roasting and grinding 
it. If the coffee for the supply of our 
army had been sent out ground and roasted, 
no doubt complaints would have been made 
of the destructibility of the article. 
CotoneL. NORTH said, that when re- 
turns were ordered by that House, the 
usual practice on the part of public depart- 
ments was.to give exact answers to exact 
questions, but when he moved for a return 
of the coffee roasted and ground which had 
been sent to the army in the East, the 
return professed to give the quantity roast- 
ed ‘‘or”’ ground. It, however, now ap- 
peared that no coffee roasted ‘‘and” 
ground had been sent to the army in 
the Crimea previous to the 22nd of De- 
cember. He also moved at the same time 
for the date of the departure of the ships 
containing the coffee, but the Treasury did 
not give that information, alleging that 
they could not obtain it, and the ships 
might be at that moment frozen up in the 
docks for anything they knew. The sol- 
diers never had the means of getting fires 
when they wanted to roast their coffee, and 
they had only the fragments of Russian 
shells to grind it with, when the Messrs. 
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Collier made the offer to roast and grind 
the coffee sent out to the troops, which 
was answered by Sir Charles Trevelyan in 
so off-hand and insolent a manner. People 
were afraid to go near our public offices 
because of the insolence of the officials; 
and he should like to know whether Sir 
Charles Trevelyan was authorised to write 
a letter to the Messrs. Collier couched in 
such exceptionable terms as that in which 
the offer to assist the Government was de- 
clined. There ought to be some explana- 
tio given why the Treasury refused to 
have the eoffee ground, and yet neglected 
sending means for grinding it on the spot. 
No doubt coffee was better if fresh ground 
and fresh roasted, and the French were so 
far in advance of us that they had an effi- 
cient establishment close to their camp 
where the coffee was roasted and ground 
and issued to the men every morning. If 
the French could do that, it was perfectly 
intolerable that our departments should 
not be able to do the same. He really 
believed our brave fellows deserved more 
credit for the patience with which they had 
borne their sufferings than for their ex- 
treme gallantry in the field; and the neg- 
lect with which they had been treated was 
a disgrace to this country, and perfectly 
indefensible. 

CotoneL BOLDERO said, he could state 
to the Committee that the coffee was issued 
in a green state, that the only means of 
grinding it were the fragments of shells 
which had burst in the camp, and that, 
repeatedly, there was no fuel to roast it. 
He wished to know whether it was true or 
not that 30,000 barrels of porter had been 
sent to Constantinople, but, there being no 
one there to receive it, the ship had been 
detained and the owners were now prose- 
cuting an action against the Government 
for the delay? He wished also to know 
whether it was true that the whole medical 
profession in front of Sebastopol had, one 
morning, resigned their commissions to 
Lord Raglan? 

Mr. WILSON said, with respect to the 
porter, he could give no answer, but he 
would institute inquiries and inform the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman of the result. 
He was extremely sorry to hear any de- 
partment charged with incivility, and, as 
to Sir Charles Trevelyan’s letter, he had 
no reason to believe he was replying upon 
other than an ordinary matter of business. 
Messrs. Collier’s communication did not 
read as a gratuitous offer, and there was 
no ground for supposing it was any other 
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than one of those many applications which 
the Government was receiving every day. 
On the 7th of November the Treasury 
minute was issued directing that there 
should be ordered immediately 225,000 lbs. 
of coffee, roasted but not ground, to be 
followed by three further shipments from 
month to month of 75,000 Ibs. of the same ; 
and it was not until the 15th of December 
that Messrs. Collier wrote the letter to the 
Treasury containing their offer. There- 
fore Sir Charles Trevelyan, knowing that 
abundance of roasted coffee had been 
ordered, and that 5,000 lbs. of roasted coffee 
had been sent out at an earlier period (as 
the Commissariat Department had been 
advised on the authority of persons having 
great experience in the matter that the 
coffee should not be sent ground, but 
roasted only), declined the offer of Messrs. 
Collier. That offer was regarded as one 
made in the ordinary way of business, and, 
though the answer given to it was short, 
it did not contain, in his opinion, any in- 
civility. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, he thought one 
of the statements made by the hon. Gen- 
tleman hardly consistent with the corre- 
spondence laid before the House. The 
hon. Gentleman stated that the Treasury 
minute of the 7th of November directed 
that 225,000 lbs. of coffee, roasted but not 
ground, should be sent out immediately, 
but the words of the minute were as fol- 
lows :—‘*‘ Write to the Secretary of the 
Admiralty and request that he will move 
the Lords Commissioners to direct that 
early steps may be taken for providing and 
shipping,’ &e. Therefore the coffee was 
not immediately ordered, but simply early 
steps were directed to be taken for ship- 
ping it. The hon. Gentleman said that 
the application of Messrs. Collier to the 
Treasury was made on December the 15th, 
and that several consignments had been 
ordered by the Treasury to be made before 
that application of Messrs. Collier, but it 
would be seen by the 17th page of the 
correspondence before the House, that great 
remissness was exhibited in not sending 
out the roasted coffee as early as possible 
after the Treasury minute of the 7th of 
November, for it was not until the 16th of 
December that the first consignment of it 
was shipped, and up to the 13th of Fe- 
bruary the full amount of roasted coffee 
sent out by that time was not more than 
211,000 lbs. It did not appear from these 
returns that the order for the further sup- 
ply which was to go out by monthly con- 
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signments had ever been acted upon up to 
the present moment. 

Mr. WILSON said, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had not sufficiently attended to the 
explanation which he had already offered 
on this subject. He had already called 
the attention of the Committee to the fact 
that, though the order was given the day 
after the letter was received, that order 
was not executed till the 16th of Decem- 
ber, and the reason of this was that, after 
the battle of Inkerman, there was such a 
demand for ships to transport fresh troops 
to the Crimea that none could be got to 
carry the order inte effect. 

CotoneL NORTII said, he wished to 
call attention to the fact that the Messrs. 
Collier, in their letter to the Treasury, 
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tained at different times under the present 
circumstances, so that we might be enabled 
to judge of the practical effect of the pre- 
sent system of recruiting the Army. The 
noble Baron has afforded us no informa- 
tion whatever of this kind. I must con- 
fess, however, that under the circumstances 
of the country and of the Army, as they 
appear to me at the present moment, I am 
not disposed to make any opposition what- 
ever to the Bill which is now preposed to 
us; but at the same time [ must venture 
to sugvest to the noble Baron that this is 
a very strong measure, and one which de- 
serves the greatest consideratiun before the 
Ilouse adopts it—we ought, I say, very 





seriously to consider whether we should 
make so very great an alteration in the 


offered to assist in roasting and grinding | system of recruiting for the Army without 


the coffee in any of the Government dock- 
yards. He thought that Sir Charles Tre- 
velyan, in his reply, might at least have 
thanked them for the offer. 

Vote agreed to; as was also 

(2.) 7,853,804/., Charge of Her Majes- 
ty’s Land Forces. 

House resumed. 

The House adjourned at a quarter be- 
fore Two o’clock. 
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ARMY SERVICE ACT AMENDMENT BILL. 
Order of the Day for the Second Read- 


| limiting the period for which that alteration 


is to continue. The necessity is one which 
we may hope may be at an end at the ex- 
piration of three years, or may not exist 
to the same extent; and even if the case 
should be otherwise, and the necessity 
should still exist, there can be no difficulty 
in coming again to Parliament to ask an 
extension of the period during which this 
alteration is to have effect. I shall, there- 
fore, suggest in Committee that the noble 
Baron should limit the duration of the 
powers contained in the Bill to the period 
of three years; and I am quite sure that 
if, when those powers expire, the need 
should still continue, Parliament will make 
no difficulty in granting an extension of 
them. 

I have looked into the Army Estimates 
for the present year, and I confess, my 
Lords, that the view I take of the state of 





ing, and for taking into consideration the | our military establishments, and the means 
Standing Orders, Nos. 37 and 38, in order | of furnishing the amount of foree required 
to their being dispensed with on the said | for the publie service according to these 
Bill, read. Estimates, is one of considerable alarm. 

Moved, That the Bill be now read 2%. | I observe that the number of recruits ex- 

Tue Eant or ELLENBORUUGH: I | pected to be obtained, or desired to be ob- 
really expected, my Lords, that in moving | tained, during the present year is 60,000 
the second reading of this very important | men; and I find also that the increase of 
measure the noble Baron the Secretary for | the establishment proposed in this year is 
War would at least have made a statement | 35,869 :—but I apprehend that at the pre- 
to the House—similar to that which has | sent moment, considering the great losses 
been made on all occasions when a great! which have been sustained in the Crimea, 
alteration has been proposed in the mode | it cannot but be supposed that the army 
of supplying deficiencies in the Army—of is considerably below the establishment. 
the operation of the existing mode of en- |} Taking the deficiency of the etfectives of 
listment; that he would have stated the) the establishment at 24,131, and adding 
amount of the establishment, and the it to the number by which the establish- 
amount of the effective force which we ment is proposed to be increased, the num- 
possess ; and, likewise, that he would have | bers will amount to the full 60,000 reeruits 
iuformed us of the number of recruits ob- | for which provision is made. If, indeed, 

} 
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would be in a perfect state of efticiency, 
and up to the complement which has been 
voted by the House of Commons. But 
observe—in this caleulation no provision 
has been made for the casualties which are 
to be expected during the present year. I 
apprehend that, under ordinary circum- 
stances, if we were not engaged in actual 
war, we could not expect that the casual- 
ties from various causes would be much 
less than 12,000 men; and I am sure I 
take a very low estimate of the probable 
casualties of war when I put them at) 
18,000 more; and, therefore, in addition | 
to the 60,000 recruits required to complete 
the. establishment, if they were obtained 
to-morrow, you will require 30,000 more 
in order, on the 31st of March, 1836, to 
have the actual establishment up to the 
strength now voted by Parliament. This 
is a very serious state of things. In the 
same Army Estimates I see it is pro- 
posed that 60,000 recruits are to be ob- | 
tained for the militia, or rather are want- ; 
ed for the militia; but, as there is a/| 
very large deduction from the expendi- | 
ture for these recruits, amounting to_ 
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the 60,000 recruits could be obtained in! 
one day, no doubt on that day the army | 
| the duties imposed upon them. 


be apportioned. 


Amendment Bill. 1602 


state to them, each as he may best think 
fit, the wants of the public service and 
I must 
say, too, that having considered this mat- 
ter to the best of my ability, I have come 
to the conclusion which I have more than 
once expressed in this House, that it would 


be advisable that the Government should 


avail itself of the power which is granted 
in the Act passed two or three years ago, 


'to make the Poor Law unions the districts 


to which the quotas of the militia are to 
I feel, too, that some 
measure of coercion should be adopted— 
though I should be most unwilling at the 
present moment to resort to the ballot ; 
but it appears to me that the most conve- 
nient mode of stimulating their energy 
would be to inflict a fine upon the union 
for every militiaman of the quota appor- 
tioned to the district not provided. I have 
had a great deal to do at different times 
with the practical operation of Poor Law 
unions, and, having sat a great deal on 
boards of guardians, I know the great 
power which that establishment possesses, 
and I am perfectly confident that if the 
chairmen of boards of guardians—men 
always of the first influence in the union 


700,000/., which may be taken to repre-'!—in co-operation with the guardians, a 
sent — Ee pcre _. it is great many of — are continued — 
supposed that 28, men will be trans- year to year, and in co-operation wi 
ferred from the militia to the regular | those with whom they have been connected 
army:—there can be no doubt, however, ‘as guardians in former years, would really 
that a by large number r} one gg | exert —— for oo pe of —_ 
required for the purpose of keeping the ing a sufficient supply of militiamen, the 
militia up to its establishment, even after | fine would rarely be imposed, and the 
the deduction of the 28,000 men for which | militia would generally be maintained up 
provision has been made, All the consi-| to its full complement. In the present 
deration I have ever been able to give to | state of the country, however, and of this 
this subject has led me to the conclusion ; war, 1 am convinced that it is necessary 
that the only solid foundation for an effi- | not merely to resort to those measures 
cient army in this country is a full militia; which may be passed by Parliament with 
—a militia full up to its complement: but | this view, but that the personal exertions 
of this I must say I am quite sure, that, | of every individual, wherever he may be 
unless Parliament shall take very energetic | able to make those exertions, are required 
measures, and unless individuals will exert | for the purpose of filling the ranks of the 
themselves for the public service to the | militia, and enabling it to supply the army 
full extent of their personal influence, in | with that force which is absolutely needed 
the localities in which they have that in- | for the maintenance of the public interests 
fluence, it will be perfectly impossible to | and the national honour. 

etfect this object. 1, therefore, earnestly | My Lords, there is something that 
recommend the noble Baron that he should | strikes me very much, in looking into these 
communicate with the Home Secretary; | Army Estimates, as defective in the pre- 
that the Home Secretary may write to the | sent organisation of the army, and I beg 
lords lieutenant of counties, stating the | to submit the subject to the consideration 
requirements of the country and the abso-| of the noble Baron the War Minister. I 
lute necessity of individual exertion; and/ perceive that there has been a very great 
that the lords lieutenant may then call addition to the umber of the officers in 
together their deputy-lieutenants and | the army in the course of last year. In 
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one page of the Army Estimates I find it | sibility of bringing together a military force 
stated that that addition has amounted to of any amount fit to contend with an enemy, 
1,962. Ido not find, however, that that for you could not put together oceasionally 
number corresponds with the number which | and for extraordinary purposes of war two or 
I should calculate from the details given ; | three bodies of 200 or 300 men, each com- 
and which, on the contrary, appears, when | manded, perhaps, by accidental captains 
added together, to be in the total 1,669. | who may engage for a short period in such 
But your Lordships will observe that while | a service. The system about to be adopt- 
the addition of majors is proportional to | ed is practically nullifying the efficiency of 
the addition of captains and other officers, | the army. By the deductions made from 
so that the chance of promotion to the | the militia, from the regular force by de- 
rank of major remains the same as before, | tachments at Malta and elsewhere, and by 
yet not only is there no addition to the | the enormous foree in the Crimea, you will 
rank of lieutenant colonel, but, in point of | have at home men, but army none—nothing 
fact, the latter are one less than when the | in the shape of an army—and that appears 
subordinate officers were fewer. This is a | to me to be contrary to all military principle 
matter which appears to me of material | and reason. 
importance, for nut only in the matter of| It is with very deep regret that I-am 
promotion is injury done to officers in the | compelled to come to the conclusion that 
ranks of lieutenant awd captain, but the | our military institutions are utterly inade- 
service sustains a very serious less; for | quate for the support of an army of the 
there could be no doubt that it is most | strength of that originally sent to the Cri- 
desirable that persons in a considerable | mea. That army, no doubt, has been sub- 
number should be placed in the rank of | ject to extraordinary losses; but, even had 
lieutenant colonel, and should in that rank | it only been subjeet to the ordinary losses 
have the command of a sufficient body of | of war, we have not in our fnilitary insti- 
men to acquire the power of moving bat-| tutions the means of maintaining such an 
talions, and so qualify themselves for higher | army to its full complement. The conse- 
appointments in the army. quence of that deficiency has been that we 
This subject brings me to the enormous | have been taking most extraordinary mea- 
increase which is proposed to be made in | sures for the purpose of maintaining it at 
the numerical strength of the regiments— | the number at which it originally stood. 
to which increase I very much object. I |For this purpose we have denuded the 
see that each regiment serving in the Cri- | Colonies, shuffling regiments together, and 
mea is to be made up tv 2,2U0 men; but | disloeating them, so that when a regiment 
it is not intended that this body should | lands in the Crimea it finds its best men, 
ever be brought together in one mass ; but | not in its own ranks, but transferred by vo- 
some were to be kept in depét at home, | lunteering to the ranks of other regiments. 
others at Malta, while the main body would | The whole army is thus shuffled together ; 
be employed in the Crimea. But the men | the esprit de corps is entirely destroyed, 
so employed, amounting to more than/and all the effect of diseipline done away 
1,400, would be infinitely too large to be| with. Thus, instead of sending out a per- 
handled by the ordinary regimental offi- | fectly well disciplined and equipped army, 
cers ; they would form the ordinary strength | perfect in all respects as the oxe we ought 
of a brigade, and not of a regiment; it|in all circumstances to send abroad—if 
would be necessary to break them into| we send an army abroad at all—we have 
wings, and thus altogether to destroy their | sent out the present one deficient in all 
usefulness as a substantive unit—tor the|the qualities which ought to distinguish 
battalion should Le a unit in the army or-|an army, except that courage which is 
ganisation. But there is this further ob-| innate in the British soldier. What is the 
jection to the proposed arrangement, that | consequence? In the endeavour to keep 
one-third or more of the battalion would be ‘up the number of the army the Govern- 
dispersed in small bodies in a fragmentary | ment is compelled, day after day, to send 
state, and no officer commanding a frag- | truops to the Crimea utterly unfit for the 
ment could obtain any knowledge of his| service. 1 have seen a regiment sent out 
duty so as to command an entire regiment} to the Crimea composed ot boys of from 
hereafter. In what position should we then | nineteen to twenty years of age, not of the 
be in Engiand, when the only force in Eng- | usual stature, full of spirit, but utterly un- 
land would consist of the#& tragmentary re- | able to contend with the difficulties, or to 
giments, and when there would be no pos-| bear the hardships of a campaign. The 
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consequence is, that you are throwing 
regiment after regiment into a bottomless 
pit, where they can do no public service, 
and must die, because nature compels them 
to sink under the exertions and privations 
to which they are subjected. It is most 
painful to see this state of things, which 
has resulted altogether from the extraordi- 
nary notion of sending out every man you 
could lay your hands on without consider- 
ing whether it was possible to maintain the 
army up to the complement at which it was 
sent out, and thus all these calamities have 
arisen. 

I confess I look with very great regret 
on the conduct of this war. It is very 
painful for me to sce that, while the 
Turks were fighting at Silistria, our troops 
were doing nothing at Varna; and when 
our troops were fighting before Sebastopol, 
the Turks have been doing nothing on the 
Pruth. All this is very unsatisfactory. 
It shows a want of system and of combi- 
nation in the operations between the three 
armies, and that either there was no know- 
ledge of the principles and mode of con- 
ducting war, or, if there were that know- 
ledge, that there was some impracticability 
in applying it. 

But | rejoice that in the midst of a great 
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Western Powers. That of all other mea- 
sures is destined to find a place in history 
as one of the most admirable transactions 
—one of the most remarkable acts—of a 
long-sighted Government. I congratulate 
the noble Earl and the statesman at the 
head of the Piedmontese Government— 
the people and the army of Piedmont, 
on that event. They are the hope of 
Italy—they have taken a new position 
in Europe, and have justified the expect- 
ations entertained of their virtue and 
wisdom ; and I most earnestly hope that 
they may get the reward they so justly 
deserve in the advantage to be derived 
|from the measure to their country, and 
in the honour which they deserve to have 
|for themselves. It is to me a subject of 
‘the deepest regret that that noble prince 
the Duke of Genoa—as noble a soldier as 
ever met an enemy in the field—should 
not have been spared to lead his country’s 
troops to glory and victory, and to add 
another ray of honour—of that honour 
which never deserts them—to the head of 
the illustrious military family of Sardinia. 

There is another subject on which I 
have to congratulate the noble Earl, and 
that is the recent convention with Tur- 
key; that also makes a very material 
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deal of regret on various subjects, I have | addition to the forces of the Western 
at least to congratulate the noble Earl at | Powers. Undoubtedly, it would have been 
the head of the Foreign Department on | a subject of very great satisfaction if that 
two events which appear to me to be a convention had been made ten months ago. 
very good augury, and extremely valuable | Whether it was impossible to overcome 
in themselves. Whether diplomacy has had | Turkish scruples sooner, I know not—or 
anything to do with them I know not—I)} whether the ordinary means were adopted 
am not one of those who profess any great ; fur the purpose of effecting that great 
respect for diplomacy—but I really envy | object, 1 know not; but this I will say, 
the satisfaction which the noble Earl must | that it is an object fraught with advan- 
have enjoyed when the Convention was | tages, not only to the prosecution of mili- 
signed with Sardinia. I look upon that tary operations, but more especially to the 
Convention as contributing a most valu- | actual position of Turkey itself ; because 
able force to the common exertions of the| we must not think that if we can save 
Western Powers. I envy him the satisfac- | Turkey in the present war, we have done 


tion he must have enjoyed, because I must 
say that of all the events which have oc- 
curred since 1848—events which have ge- 
nerally been creditable to the smaller cun- 
stitutional Powers of Europe, whose con- 
duct almost universally has been far su- 


i 


all that is to be dune ;—we have done little 
or nothing unless we place Turkey in a 
position in which she will be able to protect 
herself, at least, until the other Powers of 
Europe may come to her assistance. I 
know nothing that ean tend so directly to 








perior to that of the great Powers in the) the revival of the Turkish empire as the 
emergencies in which they have been placed | revival of the Turkish army. It has had 
—I say of all the measures adopted, that/at a distant period an army more in- 
which most conduces to the credit of the structed, more disciplined, and more scien- 
Piedmontese statesmen by whom it was tific than any army known in Europe at 
adopted—that which most conduces, not|the time, though that was the time of 
only to their present credit, but to the Charles V. I know not why at this time 
future interests of their country—is that she should not be capable of producing an 
Convention, by which Piedmont joins the army of equal merit; it may perhaps be a 
3 F 2 
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difficult task; but this I know, that in 
States sunk as that is, the only possible 
chance of revival is in the reconstruction 
of the army. When a State is falling in 
virtue the last place virtue leaves is the 
army in the field. It was so in the fall of 
the Roman empire, when the highest vir- 
tues still adorned the army, while every- 
thing that was corrupt existed in the court ; 
and, my Lords, I feel satisfied that if you 
can in any way reconstruct the Turkish 
army, you will give to that country the 
chance of reconstruction in other respects 
which it has never yet had, and which may 
free the future Government of that country 
from many difficulties and dangers to which 
it has been recently exposed. But I must 
say that I think the extent to which the 
employment of Turkish troops in our ser- 
vice is to be made available is very insufti- 
cient; and I think that it is not in our 
own service only, but in the service of the 
French also, that a very large body of 
Turks ought to be employed. Instead of 
20,000, we should at least have 30.000 
Turkish soldiers in the pay and disciplined 
by the officers of this country ; and I 
should earnestly desire to see the same 
number in the service of France, officered 
by French officers, to serve on the Pruth, 
as our Tarkish contingent should be 
led by English officers to serve in Asia ; 
for, my Lords, I have no doubt whatever, 
that, so long as we attempt to conduct this 
war against Russia without attempting any 
diversions whatever—allowing her to bring 
her whole forces over the hardened snow, 
with all their means of transport, and all 
their artillery, to attack our forces, ex- 
posed as they are to most inclement wea- 
ther, and at a distance of 3,000 miles from 
their supplies, without an adequate artil- 
lery perhaps, certainly without the ade- 
quate equipment that an army in the posi- 
tion before Sebastopol ought to lave—I 
say, that so long as we contend with Russia 
as we are now doing at Sebastopol, the 
allied troops will be exposed to a weight 
which it is impossible they can withstand, 
and it is impossible that we can succeed at 
the point which we have selected as that of 
conflict. My Lords, it has been to mea 
deep subject of regret, from the com- 
mencement of this war, that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government should not have paid 
that attention which I think they ought to 
have done to the importance of the war in 
Asia. I entirely coneur, my Lords, in all 
that has been said and written by that able 
gentleman who, more than any other, is 
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acquainted with the affairs of Asia—I 
mean Mr. Layard. I entirely coneur in 
all that he has said. We are not merely 
an European, we are an Asiatic Power, 
To us this war has a double interest and 
importance. It affects us, not merely as 
regards the coasts of the Mediterranean, 
or the manner in which Russia may get 
possession of Constantinople and establish 
her fieet in the Black Sea, with a view to 
the destruction of our commerce and our 
position there as a naval Power ; it is of 
importance to us, as it affects greatly our 
position in the East. Upon the result of 
this war depends the maintenance of our 
communication with India through Egypt. 
Upon the result of this war depends the 
question whether Turkey shall possess any 
independent strength in Asia Minor. If 
Russia advances to Erzeroum, that strength 
will fall—all communication between Tur- 
key and Persia is cut off ; Persia becomes 
subject to Russia, and all the power of 
Persia, through Russia, will be directed 
against us in India. I say, therefore, the 
importance of the war in Asia is incaleula- 
ble to us. It is quite a different thing to us 
whether Russia succeeds in Asia than it is 
to any of the other Powers engaged in this 
war; and therefore I most earnestly desire 
that in addition to these Turkish troops in 
our pay, we should also have the aid of Per- 
sian soldiers. From what I have heard, I 
believe the Persians are the best soldiers 
in Asia, equally able with those of other 
countries to bear heat and cold, brave as 
their swords, and obedient to their officers 
whenever they are paid, and will go wher- 
ever they are taken. I most earnestly de- 
sire to see such an army in our employ, 
officered as the irregular forces are under 
the East India Company, by a command- 
ant, a second in command, and an adju- 
tant; and I feel satisfied that, so officered, 
those troops would be equal to any service 
to which they might be called. But, my 
Lords, there is another Power whose as- 
sistance 1 think we have a right to claim 
in this war—a Power most deeply interest- 
ed, whose existence as connected with 
India is, I will not say dependent on the 
result of this war, but most materially 
connected with it—I mean the Government 
of India. Is the Government of India to 
stand aloof in this war, which affects Per- 
sia and which affects the communication 
through Egypt? Is that Government to 
do nothing? Is she to be the Prussia of 
the East? Is she to let others fight her 
battles, and not adventure one man of her 
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own in her own defence? I think not. I | ad internecionem, and it is absolutely ne- 
think not only that the available forces of cessary that you should avail yourselves of 
India should be brought into the field, but every means in your power to bring it to a 
that the Government of India should pay conclusion honourable to this country, safe 
the cost of maintaining them in the field, | for us, and safe for the rest of the world. 
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because it is for their interest and for their 
safety that they would have to fight. In 
addition to the 30,000 Turks and Persian 


soldiers that could with great effect be | 


opposed to Russia in Asia, why should we 
not have the use of the noblest artillery in 
the world—the Native artillery of India? 
You can have forty-eight guns without 
the smallest inconvenience to the service 
in India—not served by men who will 
run away when the enemy is advancing 
to their muzzles, but who will die at 
their guns; who may have their guns 
taken, no doubt, but who will never desert 
them, standing at their post till left dead 
men. And why not add, also, some part 
of the irregular cavalry of India, than 


which there is no nobler body of men in. 


the world. The officers are selected from 
the whole army of India+men full of 
daring, full of knowledge, genius, and zeal, 
to whom the soldiers are devoted, and who 
would follow them to the end of the world. 
Of those you can easily have 3,000 or 
4,000, officered by the best men in the 
world, 
lar cavalry, we should have eight or ten 
battalions composed of volunteers from dif- 
ferent regiments in India, all Mahomedans, 
officered by men—some of whom I well 
know — equal to any you possess in the 
army. Thus, then, including the Turkish 
and Persian troops, you might have an 
army of 50,000 men, which would be 
strong enough to give you Teflis and 
Georgia. Observe that in this war before 
Sebastopol you are inclosed by the town 
and by the enemy, and you have no means 
of contact with the people of the country. 
But in Georgia you would have the feeling 
of the nationality of the country in your 
favour. We should have allies by our side. 


We should have Schamyl and the Cireas- | 
sians, and would have an opportunity of | 
attacking Russia with the arms she has | 


herself used for the purpose of subjagating 
a large portion of Asia. You would attack 
her with her own arms, and you may de- 
pend upon it that in this war you must 
fail unless you determine to appeal to na- 
tions and not alone to armies—unless you 
will avail yourselves of the means which 
the national feeling of the people more re- 
eently annexed to Russia places at your 
disposal, This is a war, I regret to say, 


In addition to this force of irregu- | 


| THe Eart or HARROWBY said, he 
had listened with satisfaction to the ob- 
servations of the noble Earl, and more 
especially to what he had just stated with 
regard to the nationalities oppressed by 
Russia. He believed that we had made 
a great mistake in not having called the 
nationalities of Europe to our side in our 
present struggle—for it was only by arous- 
ing the nations that had been oppressed 
by Russia that real and efficient obstacles 
could be opposed to the future extension 
of that empire. On the side of Asia the 
Circassians and other nations on the Rus- 
sian frontier had, almost unassisted, op- 
posed a successful resistance to her pro- 
gress. Why, then, did not Europe afford 
assistance to those who were carrying on 
this struggle for independence? They 
had fought battles occasionally with sue- 
cess; it was true they had occasionally 
been defeated, but they had never been 
defeated ingloriously, although the whole 
power of Russia had been arrayed against 
them, and they had not been supported by 
the assistance or the sympathy of Europe. 
If aid were afforded to these people, and 
they were enabled to resist the power of 
their assailant, Russia would be prevented 
from gaining a position between Persia 
and Turkey which would enable her to 
| turn the flank of Turkey, and Turkey 
, would be protected against future en- 
/eroachments. But there was one name 
|which ought not to be lost sight of in 
considering this subject, and that was the 
/name of Poland. He deeply regretted the 
statement that was made a little while 
| ago in the other House of Parliament, by 
'the noble Lord the late President of the 
| Council, to the effect that whatever the 
result of the war there was to be no 
change in the territorial distribution of 
Europe. But if you do not do that, what 
are you fighting for? Are you fighting 
simply for a treaty? Are you fighting 
for a disclaimer of pretensions whieh may 
be revived at any future opportunity ? 
For his part, he understood they were 
fighting for a substantial guarantee; and 
what better guarantee could they have 
than by altering in some degree the ter- 
ritorial power of Russia? They could not 
retain the Crimea in the long run; and to 
whom could they give it? On what point 


| 
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could Russia be so effectually attacked as 
on the side of Poland and the Caucasus ? 
Yet on neither of those two points had 
the slightest effort of the Allies been 
made. If they could get the concurrence 
of Austria to enable them to raise the 
standard of Polish independence, what did 
they do? They at once raised 17,000,000 
of men, the most warlike opponents of the 
power of Russia, as a permanent barrier 
between the East and the West—from the 
Baltie to the Black Sea—between Russia 
and the rest of Europe. Knowing how 
ready Austria, through Prince Metternich, 
was at the time of the Congress of Vienna 
to restore the ancient dominion of Poland, 
and establish that barrier between Russia 
and the rest of Europe, he could not but 
believe that with proper encouragement 
Austria would be ready to make sacrifices 
of portions of her territorial possessions for 
the safety and security of the remainder, 
for he thought the cause which had hitherto 
induced Austria to hold back was the po- 
sition occupied by Russia from her pos- 
session of Poland, which enabled her to 
command the whole of Germany from 
North to South. The question of the 
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independence of Poland was, after ail, the 


key to the whole policy of Europe. At 
the present moment there was not a doubt 
as to what was the public opinion of Eu- 
rope with regard to the position of Russia 
—none whatever. The other Powers of 
Europe who stood aloof from the Western 
Alliance did so, not because they did not 
sympathise with the objects of the Allies, 
but simply from terror of the power of 
Russia; and as that terror arose solely 
from the strategical position which the 
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possession of Poland gave to Russia, surely 
such an important question ought not to 
be overlooked or neglected. When the 
propriety of establishing a Polish Legion 
was some time since discussed, it was 
urged as an objection to the measure that 
such a body of men would act as a revo- 


| 


| 
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Poland or the Caucasus, or on both; for 
he was convineed, that unless some altera- 
tion was effected in the distribution of ter- 
ritorial power in one or both of these 
quarters, we might conclude treaties with 
Russia, but have no security that they 
would be observed—we might achieve her 
humiliation for a season, but would leave 
her power of ultimately disturbing the 
peace of Europe unimpaired. 

Lorp PANMURE: My Lords, I cer- 
tainly did not expect that a debate upon 
the second reading of this Bill would have 
led to such an enlarged statement of the 
noble Earl’s (the Earl of Ellenborough) 
views as that with which he has favoured 
your Lordships, and before I take any no- 
tice of those views I may disencumber the 
subject of some of the technical details to 
which the noble Earl has referred. In the 
first place the noble Earl has expressed 
his opinion that it is an expedient that 
Parliament should grant to the Crown an 
unlimited power of curtailing the period of 
enlistment in the army. I, to some ex- 
tent, participate in the opinion he has 
expressed, and I do not dissenc from the 
proposition of the noble Earl that the 
operation of this Bill should be limited 
to the period of three years, for I earnestly 
hope, and most sincerely pray, that the 
necessity for its continuance may not exist 
three years from the time at which I gow 
address your Lordships. I ean have no 
difficulty whatever, therefore, in consent- 
ing to the Amendment suggested by the 
noble Earl. With this Amendment, and 
limitation of the period for which the alter- 
ation is to be in force, I trust that the 
House will have no diffieulty in agreeing 
to this measure. I thought I had fully 
and distinctly explained the object’ of this 
Bill when I proposed it and laid it upon 
your Lordships’ table. I stated distinetly 
that its object was to enable us imme- 
diately to enlist in Her Majesty’s service 
men of somewhat mature age, whose 


lutionary force; and the noble Lord now | sinews were sufficiently strong and whose 
at the head of Her Majesty’s Government | constitutions were sufficiently formed to 
was represented to have replied, ‘‘ Oh, | enable them to enter at once upon the 
no; not revolutionary, if you please, but) arduous and trying work of a campaign, 


desertionary certainly.”’ 


ever, that any rate the noble Lord (Lord | 0 


He trusted, how- | instead of—as at present— enlisting boys 


f the age of eighteen, who have to be 


John Russell) who was about to proceed | fed and trained for two or three years 
as our Minister at Vienna, would not go| before they are fit to engage in any opera- 


there pledged to carry out the opinion| tions of the commonest kind. 


which he had, perhaps rather hastily, ex- 
pressed — that under no circumstances 


I do not 
understand that to such a plan, limited to 
a certain definite time, any objection will 


would a change be made in the territorial | arise on the part of this House ; and 
position of Russia, either on the side of | therefore I shall proceed, instead of dis- 


The Earl of Harrowby 
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cussing the mere principle of the Bill, to 
meet some of those points which have 
been raised by the noble Earl, connected 
rather with the state of the army in gene- 
ral than with the subject to which the Bill 
particularly refers. The noble Earl has 
referred to the number of recruits requisite 
to raise the effective strength of the army 
to the number of men for which the Under 
Seeretary of State for the War Depart- 
ment obtained a vote in the House of 
Commons last night. Those who are eon- 
versant with the affairs of the army are, 
however, well aware that it is almost im- 
possible, at any period, to maintain the 
effective force of the army up to the num- 
ber voted in the Estimates for the year. 
If that is the case in time of peace, it 
must be much more difficult in time of 
war. The noble Earl has stated that, in 
time of peace, in an army of 120,000 or 
130,000 men, there are annually about 
12,000 casualties. Of course the casual- 
ties in an army of 190,000 men, and in a 
time of war, must be considerably more 
numerous, and a greater number of men 
will be required to supply the deficiency 
thus created. I do not fear that there 
will be any difficulty in raising the re- 
quisite supply of men by recruiting. ‘The 
Government do not rely solely on their 
own measures—we do not doubt that every 
possible exertion will be made by all lords 
lieutenant, by deputy lieutenants, by all 
men of property, by all men interested in 
the welfare of the country, by any inte- 
rests, whether landed, mercantile, or com- 
mercial, to induce men to enter the service 
of their Queen and country, for the more 
speedily we can employ an efficient force, 
the more speedily will a conclusion be put 
to a state of things which disturbs all the 
relations of the country, landed, commer- 
cial, and mercantile. But, my Lords, re- 
course has been had, to a certain extent, 
to the militia. I am sorry to say that 
some of the militia regiments have not 
shown that alacrity and vigour in supply- 
ing their quota to serve in the line which 
it was expected they would do. It is my in- 
tention to take energetic measures for in- 
ducing a proper supply of men from the 
militia regiments; but I trust that, pre- 
viously to taking energetic measures, an 
appeal which I have made to the com- 
manding officers of the séveral militia re- 
giments may have its due and proper ef- 
fect. But, my Lords, with regard to the 
militia itself, 1 am perfeetly ready to ad- 
mit, with the noble Earl, that the number 
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of that force is not such as is required by 
Parliament and the country. With respect 
to the system of fines referred to by the 
noble Earl, I am afraid that, also, is an 
illusory resource. It was tried during the 
last war, and the system failed; as far as 
my information goes, I believe that the 
fines which were imposed were never ex- 
acted, and were never paid into the public 
Treasury. With that precedent before us, 
I doubt very much whether the system 
would succeed any more now. The at- 
tention of Government has been much di- 
rected, my Lords, to the recruiting of the 
army, and there can be no question that 
means must be found, if not gentle, then 
they must be found by compulsion, for re- 
eruiting the ranks of Her Majesty’s ser- 
vice, in order to enable this war to be 
earried on with the requisite vigour. My 
Lords, in another point to which the 
noble Earl alluded, he raised an objec- 
tion to the composition of the regi- 
ments which now form the army in 
the Crimea. He objects, in the first 
place, to the disproportion of superior 
officers in those regiments—namely, of 
one lieutenant colonel and three majors as 
compared with the captains and subalterns, 
I have to state to the noble Earl that that 
circumstance has attracted my attention, 
and, agreeing with him in what he has 
said, I have instructed the Commander in 
Chief, instead of making the establishment 
of each regiment one lieutenant colonel 
and three majors, as at present, to make it 
two lieutenant colonels and two majors. 
When, therefore, the regiment is separated 
into two divisions, both the portion which 
remains at home and that which is engaged 
in service in the field will have the advan- 
tage of being commanded by a lieutenant 
colonel. This I trust will secure the in- 
creased efficiency of the various regiments 
both at home and abroad. It is intended 
to raise the foree of each regiment serving 
in the Crimea to 2,000 men, and it is pro- 
posed that there shall be present in the 
field the half of that body—namely, 1,000 
men. Out of that force of 1,000 men, it 
is supposed that there may be from casual- 
ties of various kinds a deficiency of about 
200 men, bringing the regiment in the field 
down to 800 men, which, I believe, all mili- 
tary men agree is the number which can be 
most easily handled, which can be most suc- 
cessfully formed and maneuvred, and which 
ean be best managed in action. Having 
thus provided for 1,000 men, it is intended 
to compose the other 1,000 as follows: 
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A depét of 400 men will be stationed in 
the Mediterranean for easy and immediate 
relicf, and for supplying any vacancies 
which may take place in the portion of the 
regiment engaged in the Crimea. The 
remainder of the regitnent, consisting of 
600 men, under a lieutenant colonel in 
command and his due proportion of officers 
will form the regimental depét at home ; 
add I will only remind the noble Earl that 
that is not altogether so despicable a force, 
inasmuch as the regiments that were sent 
out to the Colonies only a few years ago 
went out at a strength of 650, being only 
fifty over the number we take to form the 
regimental depéts which we now propose 
shall remain at home. Each depot regi- 
ment will, in fact, form one battalion 
under the new system, what you had 
formerly in two battalions. The noble 
Earl, in the remarks which he addressed 
to your Lordships, proceeded to notice that 
which took place certainly long before I 
hai any conception of being called upon to 
take any part in the administration of the 
war—namely, the mode in which the regi- 
ments originally embarked for service in 
the East were brought up to the comple- 
ment at which they were required to em- 
bark. Great inconveniences, no doubt, 
did arise from the course which was fol- 
lowed in bringing up these regiments to 
the complement at which it was necessary 
to send them tothe East. But at thet | 
time it was thought that the expedition | 
would not be of a permanent character 3 
but when the Commander in Chief was | 
suddenly called upon to raise the strength | 
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concur most entirely in the high compli- 
ment which he paid to that gallant indivi. 
dua! whose loss we all deplore ; and, my 
Lords, to show the sincerity with which 
the Piedmontese Government are acting in 
this matter, I may state that not only are 
they affording to the Western Powers the 
flower of their troops, but they are sending 
in command of them the man whom they 
recognise as most fit above all to take 
charge of them — namely, their pre- 
sent Minister of War. The noble Earl 
next proceeded to congratulate my noble 
Friend (the Earl of Clarendon) upon hav- 
ing achieved a convention with Turkey, by 
which a certain body of Turkish troops 
are to be maintained in British pay. It is 
not necessary to follow the noble Earl in 
the details to which he has adverted. Of 
course Her Majesty’s Government view 
with the same satisfaction which he does 
the conclusion of that convention. We see 
much benefit to be derived, not only by 
the English but by the French army, from 
the Turkish contingent; but we do not 
say how that contingent is to be raised, or 
to what extent it is to be raised, beyond 
what was stated in the terms of the con- 
vention itself. I do think it would be 
somewhat unbecoming in me if I were to 
venture to follow the noble Earl in all the 
details of the campaign to which he has 
referred, considering the position which I 
have the honour to hold. It might be in- 
ferred from some of the observations of 
the noble Earl, that this war is undertaken 
for some special purpuses in which this 
country has an individual interest; but I 


of the regiments destined for foreign service | cannot help deprecating the idea that 
from 800 to 1,000 men, I do not see that | England is fighting this war for any pecu- 
he could have done better than to call) liar interest of her own. My Lords, this 
upon those regiments which were not re-| war in my opinion is undertaken against 
quired for immediate foreign service to | the aggressive policy of a great Power in 
supply by volunteering the vacancies ex-| Europe. It is undertaken with no aggres- 
isting in those regiments which were about | sive views on the part of this country; but 
to proceed abroad. If any inconvenience | it is undertaken honestly for the purpose 
did arise at that time, I am qnite sure that | of restraining the power and the ambition 
that inconvenience has disappeared altoge- | of Russia. It is not undertaken for the 
ther many months ago. It was merely an | advancement of any particular interests of 
inconvenience of a temporary, and not of a this country, and I should be sorry to see 
permanent nature. The noble Earl then this country endeavour to turn to her own 
proceeded in a much higher tone to ad- individual advantage a force which has 
dress your Lordships on various subjects of | been brought together for a higher and 
high policy connected with the war, and he | nobler purpose. With reference to any 
enlarged at some length upon the course | assistance we might be able to obtain from 
which the Government have taken with | the Indian Government, I confess that the 
reference to the convention entered into noble Earl speaks with somewhat more 
with Piedmont. My Lords, in every word | conviction upon his own mind than I can 
which the noble Earl said with respeet to, speak with conviction upon mine. He has 
that convention I entirely concur. I also (filled a high office in India, and he ought 


Lord Panmure 
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to know more of the exigencies of the| which he indicated as necessary in order 
Indian Government, and more of the rela-| to promote enlistment, certainly alarmed 
tions of the people of India, than I can | me to some degree, because, being myself 
pretend to know. But it must be a very | a militia officer, I know that a very strong 
serious consideration that can induce us to | feeling exists upon that very point. Your 
withdraw from India such troops as the | Lordships must recollect that not very 
noble Earl has described, and I could not long ago, as was done during the last war, 
venture to express an opinion upon that recruiting sergeants were sent out to enlist 
subject without being thoroughly acquaint- | militiamen for the regiments of the line. 
ed with the views of the Governor-General | The consequence of this was, that all the 
of India at this moment as to the safety | militia regiments for a week or ten days, 
of India; nor, further than withdrawing | while these recruiting sergeants were at 
those few regiments belonging to the | the different garrisons, were in a state of 
Queen’s service, to the withdrawal of} complete disorganisation. This, for ex- 
which the Governor-General has given his | ample, was the case at Portsmouth, where 
full acquiescence, would I venture, merely | it was really no light matter in an arsenal 
for the sake of employing Indian regi-| of such importance, for four or five regi- 
ments in the Crimea, to deprive India of ments of militia to be so completely be- 
troops on which it may be necessary that | yond the contro! of their officers as the 
she should rely, either to resist attacks | men stationed in that town were, while the 
within her own territories, or to maintain | army recruiting officers were tempting 
that order which at this moment, I am| them to enter the line. There is another 
happy to say, exists from one extremity of impression which prevails very generally, 
our Indian dominions to the other. With | and it is that the militia has not been in 
these observations it is not my intention all respects treated fairly by Parliament 
further to detain your Lordships, except to | and by the Government of the country 
assure you that, in moving the second during the last three years. When my 
reading of this Bill, I do so solely with noble Friend behind me (the Earl of Derby) 
the intention of engrafting upon Her Ma- | introduced his Bill for the establishment of 
jesty’s service a body of men who shall be | a militia force in this country, the men 
capable of discharging more fully and more | universally enlisted on the understanding 
immediately the duties, and of supporting | that they should be only embodied in case of 
the hardships of war, and at less cost of invasion, and exercised for only fifty-six 
health and life than the class from which | days. That Bill remained in force for 
our recruits are at present taken. I have|}a year. Then, in consequence of events 
no objection, as I said before, to limit it | which took place, the apprehension of war 
to a period of three years, feeling not the | shifted from the West to the East, and 
slightest doubt that when thai period has | your Lordships were called upon to pass a 
elapsed, should it unfortunately be neces-| second Bill to embody the militia in case 
sary to continue the operation of the Act, | of a war. That was never fairly under- 
your Lordships will grant that extended stood by the men who were enlisted under 
power as willingly as you will grant the) the first Bill. I can give numberless 
power for which we now ask. instances in my own regiment, and with- 

Tue Earn or ELLENBOROUGII:|in my own county, where many men 
Perhaps I may be allowed to explain. I|who enlisted into the militia had no 
do not know whether or not the noble| intention of ever enlisting into a force 
Lord misunderstood me—that I did not} which was likely to be permanently embo- 
speak of withdrawing a single European} died. They looked upon invasion as a 
regiment from India, or of employing Na-| mere vision. They were glad to serve 
tive troops in the Crimea. their country in the way provided for 

Tue Eart or MALMESBURY: My|under the first Bill; but they had no 
Lords, I must say that on one point| intention, and never thought it possible, 
the language of the noble Lord the} that they would be called upon to be per- 
Secretary for War rather alarmed me| manently embodied. However, the Bill for 
when he stated, and stated very truly, | their permanent embodiment passed in 1854. 
that the militia regiments had not on every | At the same time they were called out under 
occasion contributed that number of recruits | the provisions of the first Bill for twenty- 
to the line which was looked for. The!eight days, but many of them did not 
manner in which the noble Earl alluded to | know that at the end of twenty-eight days 
that point, and the stringent measures | they had the opportunity of going back to 
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their homes, and they were kept under the 
second Bill and then permanently embo- 
died. Many of the men now said, *‘ If we 
are to be permanently embodied, though 
that was not what we expected, we would 
much rather be in the line, because then 
we should share in the advantages enjoyed 
by the soldiers of the line. There is no 
‘humbug’ about that force. In our case 
we have been gradually led into a force 
which is to be embodied, and if that is to 
be done we would rather go into the line.”’ 
That has caused a feeling, at all events in 
the South of England, which has prevented 
in a very great degree recruiting for the 
militia being carried on successfully. If, 
for instance, the noble Lord the Secretary 
for War looks at the statistics in the case 
of the militia of Hampshire, an agricultural 
county which ought to produce, and has 
hitherto produced, a large supply of recruits 
in the militia, he will find that the propor- 
tion supplied to their quota falls short of 
that supplied by other counties. I would, 
therefore, press upon the noble Lord that, 
whatever is done by the Government—and 
I acknowledge that even if the ballot is 
necessary it must be resorted to — but 
whatever course is taken it should be taken 
in the most open, frank, and intelligible 
manner. These men had much rather, if 
I may use the phrase, ‘‘ know the worst of 
it’ at onee. They had much rather be 
chosen by ballot; beeause, though this 
course is disagreeable enongh, it is a fair 
one, and no man is worse treated by it 
than another; but what they do not like is 
that they should be tempted step by step 
to enter into a foree by one Bill, have the 
service prolonged by another Bill, and 
finally be forced—though, no doubt, not 
violently—to enter into the line, where 
they had no intention at all of entering. I 
agree with the noble Lord in the opinion 
that the militia should remain as the nur- 
sery of our Army, and that if all other 
efforts fail the ballot must be resorted to; 
but I entreat him to consider the subject 
with all the force of his mind, and, what- 
ever steps he takes, I hope they will be 
made thoroughly intelligible to the most 
ignorant mind among the population from 
which these men are taken. 

Eart GREY: My Lords, I ean confirm 
entirely what has been stated by the noble 
Earl who has just sat down. I know that 
the departure from the original under- 
standing upon which the militia was raised 
has had a most prejudicial effect upon the 
service. At the time the Bill was passed 
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last year which authorised the permanent 
embodying of the militia, I, for one, ex- 
pressed my dislike to it, and my apprehen- 
sion of the consequences of the measure, 
I know from long experience that the 
class from which you raise your soldiers 
requires to be dealt with not only with 
good faith, but with scrupulous atten- 
tion, even to appearances, so that there 
may not be the shadow of a suspicion of 
any departure from good faith. Now, with 
respect to the militia, you have not ad- 
hered to this rule. When you originally 
raised this foree you took the greatest pos- 
sible pains to inculeate upon the people of 
this country a persuasion that in going into 
the militia they ran no hazard of being 
permanently embodied even during war, un- 
less there was an apprehension of invasion, 
and the Act of 1852 contained a clanse 
which specially provided that the militia 
should not be called out for a longer time 
than that allowed for training even in war, 
unless in the case of actual invasion, or 
immediate apprehension of invasion. But 
having induced men to volunteer into the 
militia on the faith of that principle, you 
departed from it, and passed a different 
Act, by which, without the consent of the 
men, you altered the terms of their en- 
gagement, and enabled the Government, 
though there was no fear of invasion, per- 
manently to embody the militia during the 
war; and, as far as my own county is 
concerned, I must say since this I observe 
a very marked difference, as well as I can 
judge, in the readiness of persons to en- 
gage in the service. In one case it was 
represented to me that the feeling described 
by the noble Earl was so strung that a man 
who had been enlisted into the militia under 
the original Bill said, that if the regiment 
was to be permanently embodied, he must 
emigrate to America before that took place. 
There was no power of stopping him if he 
went away before the day on which the 
militia regiment was ordered to assemble, 
and he stated openly and publicly, that if 
the engagement into which he had entered 
was altered without his consent, he would 
emigrate to America. When this ease was 
brought under my notice by the colonel of 
the regiment, I wrote to the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department on the 
subject, and I asked whether a man in 
this situation should not be entitled to leave 
of absence for any period after twenty-eight 
days’ service. The reply to this was in the 
affirmative ; but I much doubt whether the 
intimation that they may obtain leave of 
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absence has been generally given to men 
in a similar situation, or would satisfy 
them. I must say I differ from the noble 
Earl who has just sat down in thinking 
that the militia is the proper nursery for 
the Army. The original intention in the 
establishment of the militia was not that 
of making it a nursery for the Army, 
but a totally distinct foree—a force for na- 
tional defence. I think you have made a 
great mistake in departing from that origi- 
.nal intention. It is now neither the one 
thing nor the other, It is neither a reserve 
force kept back for great occasions, nor is 
it a nursery for the army. If it is a mere 
nursery for the army, how can you expect 
colonels and officers of the militia to take 
any interest in disciplining their men, 
when, directly they have made them effi- 
cient, their men are to be drafted into 
the regular army? It is utterly impos- 
sible you ean expect this. And then, are 
we to keep up the whole staff of militia 
officers to discipline the men when this 
could be done equally well by a few cap- 
tains and drill sergeants? I say the 
course of the Government with regard to 
the militia is an entire departure from the 
original scheme, and one which has thwart- 
ed, instead of promoting the great object 
of increasing the strength of the army. 
The proper plan to adopt is to increase the 
army as much as you can in a legitimate 
manner, by holding out inducements to 
men to enter at once into the regular ser- 
vice of the army, and by using such 
means, and by ameliorating the system 
which has hitherto existed, the regular 
force might be legitimately increased. My 
Lords, I entirely approve of the measure 
of my noble Friend the Secretary for War, 
and I have listened to his speeeh with 
great satisfaction. The course he has 
adopted in holding out inducements to per- 
sons of a more advanced age than the 
general run of recruits is, in my opinion, 
a very wise course. I venture to express 
a hope, while I am upon that subject, 
that my noble Friend will take some steps 
to bring back again into the service of the 
army a class of persons who would, under 
the present cireumstances, be most valu- 
able. Your Lordships are aware that, 
during the peace, successive Governments 
have acted upon the wise principle of al- 
lowing men to leave the army upon easy 
terms, and a large number of men have 
been in that manner discharged from the 
service ; but I believe that a very large 
number of those men might be induced to 
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re-enter the service if they were allowed 
to reckon their former military services as 
part of the time which all men are obliged 
to serve befure they can receive a pension. 
At the present time, my Lords, when one 
well-trained soldier is worth nearly his 
weight in gold, when he is at least worth 
five or six recruits or young lads, it is of 
the greatest importance to consider the 
propriety of inducing that class of men to 
which I have referred to re-enter the ser- 
vice ; and, as I have said, the greatest in- 
ducement to those persons would be to allow 
the time they have served, before leaving 
the service, to be reckoned in the term of 
years’ service necessary to secure a pen- 
sion. It would no doubt be just that those 
persons who having purchased their dis- 
charge should have the money they have 
paid refunded to them on some fit and rea- 
sonable terms. Having made these re- 
marks, I would not further trespass on 
the time of your Lordships, but that I 
cannot pass by a subject of great im- 
portance referred to by the noble Earl 
opposite {the Earl of Ellenborough). I 
concur entirely with my noble Friend (Lord 
Panmure) that this is not a convenient 
opportunity for entering into the high and 
important questions relating to the conduct 
of the war which the noble Karl has raised, 
and if he wishes your Lordships to consider 
the policy he has recommended, he ought 
to bring the subject before you distinetly, 
and with due notice ; but the subject having 
been introduced I cannot help saying that 
I heard with great satisfaction that my 
noble Friend the Secretary for War did 
not concur in, what appeared to me, the 
wild and extravagant suggestions of the 
noble Earl opposite. I heard the sugges- 
tions of that noble Earl, my Lords, with 
no little dismay. I believe that, if we 
were to act upon those views, we must be 
prepared to wage a war extending over 
the whole globe and lasting the whole of 
our lives. I am glad, I say, that my 
noble Friend does not sympathise with 
those views. I regretted to hear from the 
noble Earl wiio has held high office in 
India, and whose opinions must be regard- 
ed with interest, that India has a deep 
interest in the present war. I believe 
it to be impossible to make a statement 
less founded upon a correct view of the 
real interests of India, or more calculated 
to be injurious to the interests of this 
country in Europe. The noble Earl has 
endeavoured to show that India has an in- 
terest in this war, because it would be 
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menaced by the extension of Russian 
power in Asia. From a person of the 
noble Earl’s experience I did not expect 
such a statement. I believe the idea 
of danger to India from Russia to be ut- 
terly monstrous and chimerical. Danger 
to India from Russia? Why how is Rus- 
sia to attack India? Is Russia to advance 
many hundred miles through a wild and 
trackless waste, to carry an army over the 
great mountains dividing the peninsula of 
India from Central Asia with the necessary 
artillery and provisions for the march ? 
Could Russia carry such an army across 
such an extent of country, with all its 
necessary equipments, that could contend 
against your army in India? We know 
that, however formidable Russia may be 
in defence, her means of attack are not 
very formidable. Evenin the present war, | 
however formidable the defence of Sebas- 
topol, we have seen that on the Danube | 
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to, and more especially with regard to 
Poland, which has been adverted to by my 
noble Friend opposite (the Earl of Har- 
rowby), I hope and trust that this war, 
which has been entered into to prevent 
Russian aggression upon Turkey, may not 
be converted into a war having for its 
ject the carrying out of magnificent 
schemes for the restoration of Poland, 
No man feels for the fate of Poland more 
than I do, or condemns more strongly the 
iniquitous proceedings of the three Powers 
which terminated in its dismemberment ; 
but, at the same time, I am bound to say 
that, if it had not been through the faults 
of the Poles themseives, if it had not been 
for those internal divisions which, in spite 
of their many great qualities made the 
Poles incapable of governing themselves, 
the designs of Russia upon that country 
would never have succeeded. If it had 
not been for those unhappy divisions, the 





the means of attack on the part of Russia! number of the people, the extent of the 
were not very formidable, and that she does | territory, and its natural resources, were 
not possess the means of moving large | ample to have enabled the Poles to protect 
masses of men and parks of artillery over themselves against the ambitious designs 
great distances. Now, my Lords, to of their neighbours. I fear, my Lords, 


carry an army across the Danube is no- that the Poles have the same faults now 
thing, but to carry an army through that | which they had in those tires, and I be- 


part of Asia, across those mountains, with lieve that if Poland is to be restored that 
artillery and supplies, is a very different | restoration cannot be effected from without, 
thing. Does any one think that Russia | but that it must be accomplished from 
could so carry an army that could, when it | within. If we were to engage in the hope- 
arrived in India, contend with such a force less task of re-establishing Poland we 
as we could oppose to it? That any one) should find ourselves embarked in number- 
should think that such could be the case less difficulties and committed to the haz- 
appears to me to be a delusion so absurd | ards and responsibilities of future wars, 
and monstrous that I am at a loss to con-| which might for generations involve this 
ceive how any one can entertain such an country in calamity. My Lords, as I have 
opinion. My Lords, while we possess the already said, I do not think that a subject 
affection of the people of India we are se- so important ought to be discussed ata 
cure from Russian attack in that quarter, | moment like the present ; but, entertaining 
but if we lose their respect and confidence, as I do such strong opinions upon the 
let our armies be what they may, our em- | matter, I could not pass by what has fallen 
pire in that country will most assuredly | from two noble Earls opposite without en- 
crumble. To call upon India to take part tering my earnest protest against the 
in the war would be to bring upon that views they advanced to your Lordships. 


country a financial embarrassment ; and | 
to burden the finances of India for the | 
sake of a wild scheme of military organi- 
sation in Central India would be most im- 
politic. The Government of this country 
have shown that they bave been acting 
upon a wiser method, that they know that 
the best way to improve the country and 
the inhabitants of India is by the extension 
of useful public works and the promotion 
of education and commerce. My Lords, | 
I cannot help observing that, with regard | 
to other points which have been cae 


Earl Grey 


Tue Eart or HARROWBY : I rise to 
explain what appears to have been misap- 
prehended. I want to know if the noble 
Earl who has just sat down contemplates 
taking any security against future aggres- 
sion on the part of Russia, and if so, I 
should like to know how that can be done 
if not in the direction he has just speci- 
fied? The present war is not one of im- 
mediate self-defence, for Russia is not at- 
tacking us, and we are under no obligation 
to be perpetually protecting Turkey. It 
is a war of far-sighted self-defence—a wat 
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of policy, of which the main object is to 
prevent Russia obtaining a preponderance 
in the affairs of Europe. That object can 
not be effected by expelling Russia from 
the Principalities, humiliated but not weak- 
ened ; but it may be by the restoration of 
Poland. It was not a trifling matter when 
we went to war with Russia; ought we not, 
therefore, to have counted the cost and to 
have seen that we could not impair her 
power for future aggressions without a 
European struggle? [**Order!”] I admit 
I was going too far. Perhaps, however, I 
may be allowed just to point out one inac- 
curacy in the speech of the noble Earl 
(Earl Grey). He spoke of Peland as hav- 
ing ever been unequal to defend herself. J 
must remind him that not only was Polana 
equal to defend herself, but that she was 
the saviour of the empire of Germany. 
under Sobieski, very little more than 150 
years ago; and it was at the moment 
when the main evils of her internal condi- 
tion were about to be remedied that Russia 
stepped in and effected her subjugation. I 
must apologise for troubling your Lord- 
ships, but I think that the noble Earl must 
have rather forgotten one part of the his- 
tory of Poland. 

Tue Eart or EGLINTON: I am not 
going to detain your Lordships by entering 
into the large subjects which have been in- 
troduced this evening; nor will I travel so 
very far from the subject of the Bill upon 
the table of the House as some have done. 
I will only depart from it so far as to al- 
lude to the subject of the Seotch militia. 
It has been said by the noble Earl who 
commenced this discussion, that there was 
so much diffieulty in obtaining a sufficient 
number of men for the militia that he 
thought it right that the lords-lieutenant 
of counties should call upon the deputy- 
lieutenants to aid them in inducing men to 
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say that in the county with which I am 
connected we have been tolerably success- 
ful in obtaining volunteers. Several weeks 
ago I was informed by the colonel of the 
militia that considerably more than 400 
men out of 600 were then enrolled, and I 
have no doubt that we are rapidly ap- 
proaching the number which is allotted to 
us ; but I must be permitted to call atten- 
tion to the fact that, however much soldiers 
who come from warmer climates may do 
without clothing, or however well the 
Scotch may dispense with it on some parts 
of their body, yet that they cannot come 
entirely without clothing to be embodied 
and trained. It is not yet settled, I be- 
lieve, what dress the Scotch militia are to 
wear. The colour, even, is not settled. 
There is some question, I understand, be- 
tween green and gray ; or, up to this mo- 
ment, the tinge of gray, if gray it is to 
be, has not yet been decided ; and though 
we have between 400 and 500 men ready 
to be embodied and trained, we are at a 
complete standstill until the Government 
shall decide what dress they are to wear. 
Lorpv COLCHESTER observed, with 
reference to the comment of the noble 
Earl opposite (Earl Grey) upon what had 
fallen from his noble Friend (the Earl of 
Ellenborough) with respect to India, that 
the point which his noble Friend had 
meant to raise was this—that whereas the 
Government were at the present moment 
removing from India, in order to carry on 
the war in the Crimea, Queen’s troops to 
whom we looked in a great measure for 
our security in India in case of internal 
troubles, it would be infinitely better to 
send—-not to the Crimea, but to Asiatic 
Turkey—the Company’s Native troops, 
who being Mahomedans, would be of the 
same religion as the people with whom 


' they were to act as allies, and to whom, 


volunteer for that service. I wish, how- | from their habits and manners, they would 


ever, to eall the attention of the War very readily assimilate. The irregular 
Minister to the fact that in the Scotch | cavalry of those troops were known to be 
Militia Act there is a clause which pre-| among the finest in the world, and they 


vents lords-lieutenant from calling toge- 
ther the deputy-lieutenants for the purpose 
of carrying out that Act except under au- 
thority specially given by the Crown. En- 
tirely coneurring with the noble Earl who 
made the suggestion, and with the Minis- 
ter of War as to the necessity for the pre- 
sent Bill, I think that it is desirable that 
as little time as possible should be lost in 
giving to the lords-lieutenant authority for 
calling together the deputy lieutenants for 
the purposes of the Act. I am happy to 





would no doubt be of very essential ser- 
vice. His noble Friend also thought that 
if they were sent it was not unreasonable 
that they should be paid for, to some ex- 
tent at least, by the East India Company, 
because they had a great interest in pre- 
venting the countries lying between India 
and Russia from falling under the domi- 
nion of Russia; and, though the noble 
Earl opposite might think it illusory to 
suppose that Russia should ever attempt to 
attack India by land, he might remind 
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him that other very great authorities had 
been of a very different opinion. What 
was it but that which made the indepen- 
dence of Persia a matter of importance ? 
And was not the noble Earl aware that the 
Melbourne Government in 1838, upon a 
mere rumour that the Ameer of Cabul was 
entering into intrigues with Russia, had 
thought it necessary to send an army to 
upset his sovereignty ? 

Eart FITZWILLIAM said, he entirely 
approved the measure before the House, 
believing it to be caleulated to produce a 
most beneficial effect in improving the 
composition of the army. He was old 
enough to remember the discussions which 
had taken place in another Assembly with 
relation to the preference to be given to | 
limited or unlimited services; and he re- | 
membered also the effeet which was pro- | 
duced by the substitution of the limit of a | 
seven years’ enlistment for the previous | 
permanent enlistment. The result of the | 
recruiting in corresponding periods of those | 
years during which recruiting was for an | 
unlimited period, as compared with those | 
when it was for limited services, showed | 
that the recruiting had actually trebled } 
under the limitation system. He believed 
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that the measure now proposed was a 
great improvement upon the enlistment 
for seven years, and that the effect of it 


would be found to be very beneficial. He 
was not desirous of detaining their Lord- 
ships at that critical part of the evening, 
but there was one point to which he wished 
to direct the attention of his noble Friend 
at the head of the War Department. He 
entirely concurred with his noble relative 
(Earl Grey) with respect to the injurious | 
effect which would be produced upon the | 
militia service of the country if it were to 
be converted merely into a nursery for the 
regular army. He had no objection to! 
the ‘* volunteering ”’ of the militia into the | 
regular army; but then it must be a bond 
Jide volunteering—it must be the free will 
and desire of each man, whether that man 
were a private, a subaltern, a captain, or a 
field officer. It was a great mistake on | 
the part of the Government which had 
been—not changed, but rather metamor- 
phosed—that it should have encouraged 
the volunteering of entire regiments of 
militia, as it had done. Under that sys- | 
tem he did not see how the militia could 
be officered in a proper manner; and he 
quite concurred in the opinion expressed 
by his nobie Frieud who spoke early in 


the debate, that it was desirable that the | 
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militia should be officered, both as re- 
spected the subalterns and those who were 
higher in command, by men of the greatest 
fitness; but this they could not expect to 
be the ease if the militia regiments were 
to be indueed to volunteer in their corpo. 
rate capacity. Speaking generally, he 
thought the field officers of militia regi- 
ments ought not to be expected to volun- 
teer for foreign service, because, if they 
were fully qualified to hold the higher 
commissions in the militia they were 
also in situations in which they had 
other duties to perform to their country, 
which would not permit of their volunteer- 
ing either for colonial or foreign service, 
He trusted, therefore, that the Govern- 
ment would consider well before they 
called on the officers of the militia to 
enforee—if he might so speak—volunteer- 
ing among the men of their respective 
regiments. He said, ‘“‘ to enforce” volun- 
teering, because what was termed ‘ volun- 
teering’’ was, when managed in a peculiar 
manner, anything but real volunteering; 
and he was satisfied that they would not 
recruit the sources of the army, but, on 
the contrary, dry them up, unless they 
continued the militia upon its original 
footing. He made these remarks because 
he was very strongly impressed with a 
sense of the impolicy of making the militia 
foree a mere nursery for the regular army; 
although, to the volunteering of the militia, 
provided it was a bund fide volunteering, 
he entertained no objection. He could not 
sit down without expressing the great gra- 
tification with which he had listened to the 
speech of his noble Friend who commenced 
that debate, with almost the whole of 
whose sentiments he perfectly coincided ; 
but he could not coneur with him in the 
fear he had expressed that Russia would 
attack us in India. If his noble Friend 
expected that a Russian army would march 
into the northern parts of the peninsula of 
India, that was an apprehension which he 
(Earl Fitzwilliam) did not share. He did 
not believe that a Russian army could pass 
over the intervening deserts, or scale the 
mountains which protected that peninsula 
from the frosts and snows of the North— 
ay, and which protected it, not alone from 
those physical evils, but also from the am- 
bition of the Northern Autocrat. He did 
not fear any danger of that character; 
but, if in speaking of the Asiatic aspect 
of this question, his noble Friend meant to 
refer to the countries which lay between 
Persia and the now advanced Russian 
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frontier, he concurred with him in think- 
ing it most desirable that we should avail 
ourselves of the high spirit and peculiar 
osition of the tribes inhabiting the regions 
situated between the Black Sea and the 
Caspian, because he thought it highly 
essential to maintain a barrier in that 
quarter between Russia and Persia, What- 
ever apprehension he might entertain of 
Russian designs upon India would not 
arise iron the North, from the neighbour- 
hood of the Sea of Aral—but would spring 
from the influence of Russia in Persia— 
an influence which he considered must 
prove most detrimental to our interests 
in India. 

Lorp PANMURE wished to say a word 
or two in explanation of what had fallen 
from him earlier in the debate, and which 
appeared to have created a somewhat erro- 
neous impression. Wien he stated that 
other steps must be taken to obtain the 
quota of volunteers from militia regiments 
for foreign service, which had not yet fur- 
nished them, he did not mean that in any 
sense they should coerce the militia :—all 
he meant was that there should be no time 
lost in volunteering, so that the quota of 
each might be ascertained. He thought 
it was of the highest importance that every 
man should understand for what service he 
was volunteering, and that his volunteering 
should in no way be compulsory, but should 
be an entirely free and spontaneous offer 
on his own part to perform a duty which 
was distinctly and properly explained to 
him; but he fully agreed that it was not 
for the credit of the service that the prac- 
tice of sending down recruiting sergeants 
and keeping militia regiments in a state of 
disorganisation for a period of a week or 
ten days owing to the uncertainty that was 
left around the matter, and was not con- 
sistent with the efticieney of Her Majesty’s 
service; and, therefore, when he had 
spoken of taking a more stringent step, in 
order to obtain the due quota from each 
regiment, he merely proposed that a per- 
son of the rank of a field officer should go 
down and communicate with the command. 
ing officer of the regiment, to ascertain 
why the quota had not been furnished, and 
to see that the men had fair opportunities 
for volunteering afforded them, With re- 
spect to the suggestion of the noble Earl 
(Earl Grey) as to the propriety of allowing 
men who had purchased their discharge to 
re-enter the service, the noble Earl was 
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apparently not aware of the existing regu- 


lation upon this point. When he a 
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Panmure) first went to the War Office, the 
existing regulation was that, if a man pur- 
chased his discharge, he was allowed six 
months for further considering the step he 
was about to take, and, if he rejoined the 
service before that period expired, a portion 
of the money was repaid to him and his 
former term of servitude then counted to- 
wards his pension. When he was Secre- 
tary at War he extended the period given 
for consideration to one year; and he 
understood from the Commander in Chief 
that it had been still further prolonged, 
and was now two years. So that, at pre- 
sent, if a man purchased his discharge and 
repented of the step during the next two 
consecutive years, he might return to the 
army, and his previous service would be 
reckoned as an integral part of the whole 
term, at the expiration of which he was 
entitled to a pension, This system, he 
thought, already presented a sufficient 
opening to men who had retired from the 
service and afterwards wished to return to 
it; and even if they were now to propose 
that all the men who had purchased their 
discharge should, without restriction, be 
allowed to rejoin the army, and reckon 
their former service towards a pension, an 
experience of six years at the War Office 
convinced him that the force likely to be 
so obtained would be of very trifling worth 
indeed. During the whole of that period 
of six years he did not believe that there 
were more than sixty or seventy men in 
each year who purchased their discharge ; 
and when they remembered that the cost 
of a discharge was 201. for the infantry, 
and 301. for the cavalry, it was easy to 
understand that the friends of private sol- 
diers, looking at the class to which they 
generally belonged, would experience con- 
siderable difficulty in raising either of those 
sums. Again, men who had purchased 
their discharge after fourteen years’ ser- 
vice, would, he apprehended, be somewhat 
too old to enlist again. A man who joined 
the army at eighteen would be thirty-two 
years of age when he had served fourteen 
years; and if he purchased his discharge 
this year he might be a very good soldier, 
but if he offered himself after he had at- 
tained his thirty-tifth or thirty-sixth year, 
he would be rather too old to be invited to 
re enter the service. 

Lorp VIVIAN said, that their Lord- 
ships must recollect that the country was 
now in a great crisis, and wanted an army 
that could at once take the field; and he 
believed that the Government would be 
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able to obtain a considerable number of 
men who had bought themselves out of the 
service, and who would be ready-made and 
efficient soldiers, if it only consented to 
reimburse them the money they had paid 
for their discharge. 

Motion agreed to; Bill read 2° accord- 
ingly ; Committee negatived; then the said 
Standing Orders were considered and dis- 
pensed with: Bill read 34; an Amend- 
ment made (limiting the operation of the 
Bill to three years); Bill passed, and sent 
to the Commons. 

House adjourned to Thursday next. 
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LIVERPOOL IMPROVEMENT BILL. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
«That the Bill be now read a Second 
Time.” 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, there 
was a principle of public policy involved 
in this Bill, and he wished to direct the 
attention of the right hon. Gentleman the 
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/nufacturers of Yorkshire and Lancashire, 
/who had thus to pay not only their own 
' borough rates, but those of the town of 
_ Liverpool also. Further, it appeared that 
; the freemen of Liverpool were entirely 
exempted from the payment of those dues, 
| As there was no assurance from the Go- 
/vernment with respect to this matter he 
‘Must move the second reading that day 
| six months, 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘ now,’’ and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words ‘‘ upon this day six 
months,” 

Question proposed, “ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 

Mr. CARDWELL said, that early in 
1852 the question of tolls and other dues 
,levied on ships, from which the parties 
| paying those dues derived no benefit, came 
|under the consideration of that House; 
, and the Government issued a Crown Com- 
|mission for the purpose of collecting a 

mass of information upon which future 
legislation might be founded. At the 
same time Parliament enacted a clause 
}in the Merchant Shipping Bill for the 
purpose of effecting the object the two 
|hon. Gentlemen who had addressed the 
House had in view—namely, to prevent 
Parliamentary legislation beiug prejudiced 
in the meantime by pledges and mort- 
gages. That clause was now in operation, 





President of the Board of Trade to it. | and it would be his duty to take especial 
Commissioners had been appointed last care that no Bill passed the House ex- 
year to inquire into the local charges on | empting any fund from the provision of 
shipping in all parts of the United King-| that clause. He had had an iuterview 
dom, and they had reported that all| that morning with the Chairman of the 
charges upon shipping levied in docks | Liverpool Docks and of the Liverpool Fi- 
and harbours, and not expended for purely | nance Committee, who had placed in his 
maritime purposes, should be abolished.| hands a paper containing what he con- 
In consequence of that Report, the Go-| sidered to be a stipulation that the present 
vernment, he conceived, would feel it their | Bill should not pass through Parliament 
duty to legislate on that subject; but if in | without a careful reservation of the clause 
the meantime that House passed private} in question. It would, therefore, be im- 
Bills of the kind now before them, which possible to pledge the Liverpool dock and 
mortgaged the Liverpool harbour dues and | harbour dues without the consent of the 


pledged them for moneys to be raised for 
town improvement, they would entirely 
defeat the Government's intention. The 
improvement. of the town of Liverpool 
should be effected by means of a borough 
rate; and he hoped the House would at 
least insert in the present Bill a clause to 
prevent those dues from being taken out 
of the future consideration of the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, the Liverpool 
dock and harbour dues amounted to 


Lord Vivian 


Lords of the Treasury and of the depart- 
ment over which he (Mr. Cardwell) had the 
honour to preside, and he for his part should 
take care to prevent the objects of Parlia- 
ment being forestalled in any way. This 
was a question of very great importance and 
of very great difficulty. It ought in any 
case to be viewed dispassionately, and not to 
be prejudiced by Lills passed in the mean- 
time. The present Bill was one for the 
‘improvement of the town of Liverpool, and 
{Se did not think it would be at all just to 
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stop it on the second reading, more espe- 
cially when the clause to which he had 
referred was not at all to be prejudiced. 
Mr. H. T. LIDDELL said, that after 
the assurance of the right hon. Gentleman 
to the House that an understanding had 
been arrived at not in any way to prejudice 
a free and full consideration of the ulterior 


question, he trusted the House would have | 
no hesitation in permitting the Bill to go | 


through a second reading. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, he had been 
intrusted with petitions against the Bill, 
but, solicited as he was, he should not 
stand in the way of the second reading if 
the right hon. Gentleman would give him 
an assurance that the Bill should contain 
a clause providing that no prejudice should 
arise to future Parliamentary legislation. 


Mr. CARDWELL said, that no pre- 


judice to ulterior legislation should arise | 


from the passing of the Bill. 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read 2°. 


RAILWAY AT BALAKLAVA—QUESTION. 

Mr. LOCKE said, he begged to inquire 
whether any report had been received from 
the engineers sent out to construct the 
railway at Balaklava, stating the progress 
which had been already made, and the time 
that would be necessary for completing the 
railway? Also, whether any common stone 
road exists between Balaklava and the ex- 
tremity of the lines capable of serving the 
wants of the army; and, if not, whether 
any orders have been given for the con- 
struction of such a road ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, he felt 
much pleasure in answering the question 
put to him by the hon. Gentleman. Ac- 
counts had been received of the arrival of 
the engineers and workmen at Balaklava 
who were to lay down the railway. On 
the 6th of February they had already 
begun to lay a portion of the road down, 
and there were materials at Balaklava for 
the construction of fifteen miles of rails, 


together with all things necessary for the | 


purpose of laying them down, The men 
were proceeding with the work with every 
prospect of speed and success. As to the 
question whether there was any other road 
between the extremity of the lines and Ba- 
laklava, he apprehended there was no other 
road than that which had hitherto existed, 
and which was so very bad as to be useless 
m wet weather. 

Mr. LOCKE: Can the noble Lord say 
VOL. CXXXVI._ [rumep sEntes. ] 
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| what length of time it will occupy to form 

| the railroad ? 

| Viscourr PALMERSTON said, he had 
received no report which would enable him 
to state with any degree of precision what 

length of time its formation would occupy. 


| TENANTS’ IMPROVEMENTS COMPENSA- 
TION (IRELAND) BILL. 

Mr. Serseant SHEE: Sir, as I ean 
hardly conceive it possible that there should 
be any opposition on the part of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to the first, or even 
second reading of the Bill which I wish to 
introduce, it will not be necessary for me 
to detain the Llouse by any lengthened ob- 
servations upon it. I®should content my- 
self, indeed, with the briefest statement of 
its provisions, were it not for the unhappy 
indifference to all questions connected with 
Ireland which is manifested by a majority 

of the House. No doubt there are many 
| honourable exceptions; but still it is ne- 
| cessary, whatever may be the nature of 
the measure proposed—ecclesiastical, eco- 
|nomical, er political—to begin again in 
every Session from the beginning, and de- 
monstrate the existence of evils, notorious 
in the country which is afflicted by them. 
On the Irish land question this difficulty 
is more disheartening than on any other. 
Forgetting the agrarian misery, disorgan- 
isation, and crime which, in the presence 
of foreigners, and even at home, have so 
often brought a hot blush upon the face 
of Englishmen, hon. Members are too apt, 
as they rise from their seats to leave the 
| House, or stand in groups about the lob- 
bies, during the discussion of this, to Ire- 
land, vital subject, to exclaim—How long 
| will this thing last? What can these Irish 
| Members want? Are not the laws which 
regulate the relation between landlord and 
_ tenant in Ireland substantially the same as 
|in England? Why cannot Irish tenants 
jagree with Irish landlords, as English 
tenants agree with English landlords ? 
The law,relating to landlord and tenant 
‘in Ireland is substantially the same as in 
England; but the inveterate agricultural 
| customs and agrarian economies of the two 
countries are so widely different as to make 
the same law in one country a just and 
useful law ; in the other a fatal discourage- 
ment to industry, and an engine of injus- 
tice and oppression. In the first place, 
owing in a great degree to the confisca- 
tions of former times in favour of English 
settlers, and of powerful English families, 
then and still possessed of large landed 
3G 
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properties in England, the number of 
proprietors is, relatively to its area, much 
smaller in Ireland than in any country in 
Europe. There is no competition for 
tenants among Irish landlords—they im- 
pose on the occupation of their land what- 
ever terms they please. In France, there 
are twenty proprietors to every square 
mile; in Prussia, ten; in England, if I 
remember rightly, three ; in Ireland, only 
one. Secondly—Almost all the land of Ire- 
land is in strict settlement, the landlords 
being only tenants for life, without the 
power of granting leases of sufficient dura- 
tion to justify any considerable outlay by 
the lessees. In England a man who pos- 
sesses or purchases*an estate for 5,000/. or 
6,0002., or even 10,0001., never thinks of 
conveying it to trustees, to his own use for 
life, and after his death to the use of his 
eidest and other sons in succession—with 
remainders over. But in Ireland, the small- 
est freehold and even leasehold interests are 
thus tied up, and, except recently and com- 
paratively to a trifling extent in the Incum- 
bered Estates Court, land never comes in 
small parcels into the market. 
and this is the greatest of all the causes 
of agrarian disorder—the maxim imported 
from the Roman Code into the law of Eng- 
land, that ‘everything which is fixed to 
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the soil, becomes parcel of the soil,’’ ope- | 
rates upon a condition of things the very | 
reverse of that existing in England, and, 


renders the legal rights of landlords in 
their possible, too frequent, and always 
apprehended abuse, absolutely intolerable. 
That I may not be supposed to be commu- 
nicating to the House a fanciful view of 
the evils which result in Ireland from the 


lished in 1852, by Messrs. Ferguson and 
Vance, gentlemen of eminence at the Irish 
Bar; the other from a Tract on the Po- 
pery Laws, written in 1772 by an illus- 
trious Irishman, than whom no man was 
better acquainted with the condition of his 
country— 


“Tn point of fact,” say Messrs. Ferguson and 
Vance, “the prevailing practice in Ireland, as 
stated in the Report of the Devon Commissioners 
was, and is, that the dwelling-houses and farm 
buildings, the necessary and suitable adjuncts to 
every farm, and which are built and provided by 
every landlord in England and Scotland, are for 
the most part made by the tenant ; and that the 
landlords do not usually either make, or maintain 
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in suitable repair, the buildings, offices, fences, 
gates, or permanent improvements fit for the 
farm. No doubt there are many honourable ex- 
ceptions. But the complaint is made, that whilst 
the landlord in England makes every requisite 
improvement as to buildings and offices, &c., the 
landlord in Ireland lets the land without any im- 
provement, and the tenant is compelled either to 
attempt to work at it as he gets it, in which case 
no toil or thrift can compensate for the risk and 
loss to which his crops are exposed for want of 
buildings, drains, fences, and gates, or, if he 
makes improvements at his own cost, he is sub- 
ject to have his rent raised, or to be evicted, and 
in either case, as he conceives, robbed.” 


Compensation 


Now for the extract from the Tract on the 
Popery Laws, written eighty years be- 
fore— 

“ Ireland is a eountry almost wholly unplanted. 
The farms have neither dwelling-houses nor good 
offices, nor are the lands almost anywhere pro- 
vided with fences and communications; in a word, 
in avery unimproved state. The landowner there 
never takes upon himself, as is usual in this king- 
dom, to supply all these conveniences, and to set 
down his tenant in what may be called a completely 
furnished farm. If the tenant will not do it, it is 
never done. This circumstance shows how mise- 
rably and peculiarly impolitic it has been in Ire- 
Jand to tie down the body of the tenantry to short 
and unprofitable tenures, A finished and furnished 
| house will be taken for any term, however short ; 

if the repair lies on the owner, the shorter the 
better. But no one will take one not only un- 
furnished but half built but upon a term which, 
'on caleulation, will answer with profit all his 
charges. It was on this principle that the Ro- 
| mans established their Emphyteusis or Fee-Farm; 
for though they extended the ordinary term of 
their location only to nine years, yet they en- 
| couraged a more permanent letting to farm with 
the condition of improvement as well as of an- 
| nual payment on the part of the tenant where 
| land had lain rough and neglected, and, there- 
| fore, invested this species of engrafted holding, 
jin the later times, when property came to be 
werse distributed by falling into few hands.” 

The plantation contract, thus indicated as 
the remedy for the then and still existing 
evil, was identical with the regulations of 
the articles of the Ulster Plantation, under 
which, by time-honoured custom, the tenan- 
| try of that part of Ireland have created, 
enjoyed, and now ask legislative protec- 
tion for a vast amount of property and 
prosperity, which have no existence in the 
other provinces. And whose words does 
the House imagine these to be 2? Who is 
it who thus points out to us from his tomb, 
the evil which still afflicts his country and 
its remedy? Assuredly no revolutionary 
demagogue, careless of the rights of pro- 
perty, the gradation of ranks, and the in- 
stitutions of society, but the prince of 
Conservative statesmen—Edmund Burke. 
It argues little, I regret to say, for our 
system of constitutional and Parliamentary 





| 
difference in this particular between the | 
circumstances of the two countries, I will 
ask permission to read two short extracts 
—one from the work on The Tenure and 
Improvement of Land in Ireland, pub-! 
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yule—little for the wisdom with which the 
absolute power vested by the Legislative 
Union in the Crown and Parliament of 
England to make laws for Ireland has 
been exercised, that a state of things, 
the mischiefs of which have at periods so 
distant been thus described by witnesses 
above. exception, should still continue. But 
so it is. The first step towards the re- 
medy of evils, the like of which upon the 
Continent of Europe were removed with- 
out difficulty by the Ministers of despotic 
Princes, has with us not yet been taken. 
The superior wealth and enterprise of the 
English people, and the laws by which, in 
former times, lrish manufacturing industry 
was depressed, have confined the population 
of Ireland almost entirely to agricultural 
pursuits ; and the effect upon it of the 
state of things which the extracts I have 
read describe is thus shortly summed up in 
his Prineiples of Political Economy by 
perhaps the most enlightened, and certainly 
most impartial, of all the living writers 
who have thought and reasoned upon Ire- 
Jand, Mr. Mill. ‘* The Irish farmer and 
cottier is almost alone among mankind in 
this condition. If he be industrious and 
frugal, no one but his landlord can gain ; if 


he be laay and intemperate, it is at his land- 


lord’s expense.’” During the last twenty 
years numerous attempts have been made 
by distinguished Members of this House in 
and out of office to reform the Irish land 
laws. In the years 1835, 1836, 1843, 
1845, 1848, 1850, and 1852, Bills were 
introduced into the House for that object 
by an hon. Friend of mine formerly Mem- 
ber for Rochdale. Those Bills, founded 
upon a system established by custom in 
the north of Ireland were for years and 
years denounced as revolutionary by the 
numerous sciolists in this and the other 
House of Parliament, who have from time 
to time endeavourcd to achieve distinction, 
by vituperating a principle of legislation 
which they knew not to be identical with 
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General Romilly in 1850; and finally, in 
1852, during the Administration of Lord 
Derby, by his Irish Attorney General, the 
right hon. Member for the University of 
Dublin, who, in the Session of 1852, pre- 
sented to this House a complete code of 
Irish Landlord and Tenant Law, consisting 
of four Bills—a Land Improvement Bill, a 
Leasing Powers Bill, a Tenants’ Improve- 
ment Compensation Bill, and a Landlord 
and Tenant Law Consolidation Bill, All 
these Bills proceeded on the principle that 
to look for such agricultural improvements 
as the condition of Ireland required from 
Irish landlords, or from any persons, or 
at the expense of any persons but the 
tenants of Irish land, would be a des- 
perate and unreasonable expectation. The 
Land Improvement Bill passed this and 
the other House of Parliament with little 
substantial alteration. After reciting the 
Acts authorising the advance of public 
money to promote the improvement of 
land by drainage, it empowered the 
owners of settled estates to borrow mo- 
ney for effecting certain improvements to 
be executed under the superintendence of 
the Board of Works. The improvements 
thus authorised were the erection of agri- 
cultural buildings and farm houses, the re- 
clamation of waste or cut-out bog, by its 
conversion into arable or pasture land, the 
making of farm roads, the main or thorough 
drainage of land, the clearing away of rocks 
and stones, the making of boundary fences, 
the marling, liming, elaying, and otherwise 
improving the soil. Landlords, though 
only tenants for life, borrowing money for 
these objects, were enabled to charge their 
estates with a rent-charge of 71. 10s. for 
every 1001. borrowed during a period of 
twenty-two years; and ‘the Board of 
Works was empowered to. raise the rent 
on the tenant on account of the increased 
value of his holding of the lands so im- 
proved. By the Leasing Powers Bill, 
power was given to persons with limited 


that now in full force in all the European | interests—tenants for life, tenants by the 
countries which have adopted the jurispru-| courtesy, corporations sole and aggregate, 


dence of the Empire. The main principle of | 


these measures—protection against eviction 
without compensation, for improving te- 
nants—with a more or less extended appli- 
cation, was pressed upon the Legislature 
in Bills presented by Lord Derby in 1845; 
by the Earl of Lincoln and Sir James 
Graham in 1846; by Sir William Somer- 
ville, Sir George Grey, and Lord John 
Russell in 1848 ; by Sir William Somer- 
ville, Sir George Grey, and Mr. Solicitor 





lay and ecclesiastical—to promote the like 
improvements of their lands by leases bind- 
ing on their successors, or by agree- 
ments with or without lease, also bind- 
ing on their suecessors—to make compen- 
sation on eviction to their tenants, either 
by money payments cr compensatory | 
periods of occupation, without increase of 
rent for the same improvements. That 
Bill was taken up by the Government 
which sueceeded Lord Derby’s, was care- 
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fully considered in a Committee upstairs, 
passed by large majorities in this House, 
and returned from the House of Lords 
with very little alteration. The third was 
the Tenants’ Improvements Compensation 
Bill, which was also referred to the Se- 
lect Committee. The mode of compensa- 
tion, by compensating periods, was ob- 
jected to by me and others, and it was 
thought better by the Government of Lord 
Aberdeen, represented in that Committee 
by the Secretary for Ireland, and some- 
times by the noble Lord at the head of 
the present Government, to give the te- 
nant compensation, under proper restric- 
tions, by money payments, limiting it, 
however, to classes of improvements less 
numerous, but more visible and _ indis- 
putable than some of those which were 
to be the subjects of compensation, by 
agreement under the Leasing Powers 
Bill. The improvements for which com- 
pensation was thus provided prospectively 
and retrospectively were the following :— 
the erection of farm houses and farm 
buildings—the reclamation of waste or cut- 
out bog, and its conversion into arable or 
pasture Jand—the making of farm roads 
and boundary fences. The result was, that 
after a long discussion in Committee, the 
Bill was read a second time, and after- 
wards passed by this House, and sent up 
to the other House of Parliament by a large 
majority, and I was led to believe, by re- 
peated assurances to that effect, that it 
was the wish of the Government, once for 
all, to settle the question. By the provisions 
of that Bill, a tenant, on eviction, was 
declared to be entitled to pecuniary com- 
pensation not exceeding the actual value 
of the improvements made by him. In my 
belief that was a good Bill, and a states- 
man-like attempt to settle this much agi- 
tated question; but I am sorry to say that 
it was not pressed, or even discussed, by the 
late Government as it should have been in 
the House of Lords, and I would warn the 
present Government that, if they give no 
better earnest of their desire to meet the 
wishes of the people of Ireland than was 
evinced by their predecessors, they must 
not reckon upon a long tenure of power. 
The friends of Ireland would support Her 
Majesty in all that is required for the 
purpose of regaining, by a vigorous pro- 
secution of the war, a secure and honour- 
ble peace, but when that was once ef- 
fected, and the Government becomes in- 
volved in one of those miserable and 
wretched predicaments which make mani- 
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fest intrinsic weakness, and from which 
the Irish liberal representation can alone 
extricate them, then it would be seen 
that, having failed in their duty to Ire- 
land, they would not be able to remain 
in power a single day. Well, the several 
Bills having passed the House of Com- 
mons were sent up to the House of Lords, 
and were referred to a Select Committee. 
I grieve to say it, the Government al- 
lowed the Tenants’ Improvements Com- 
pensation Bill to drop. The Lords’ Com- 
mittee passed a miserable apology for a 
Tenants’ Compensation Bill in the shape 
of a fixture clause in the Landlord Con- 
solidation Bill; but on the Tenant Com- 
pensation Bill made no report; and so 
ashamed of that conduct was the noble 
Lord the Member for the City of London, 
that when the other Bills came down to 
the House of Commons, the noble Lord, 
on an appeal from me, although he had 
up to that time dealt with them as Go. 
vernment Bills, postponed all legislation 
to a future day. When, on former ocea- 
sions, I have proposed a measure for the 
benefit of the tenants, intimations have been 
made to me that the unreasonableness of 
the tenants’ friends out of doors, and of 
their enemies elsewhere, has rendered it 
impossible for any Government to pass a 
Bill on the subject; 1 have beer reproach- 
ed, on the other hand, with having acted 
perversely, for that I, not being able to 
obtain a Tenants’ Improvements Compen- 
sation Bill, had opposed the passing of 
the Leasing Powers Bill. My opposition 
to that Bill did net originate in any de- 
sire to prevent the landlords from encou- 
raging improvements on their estates; on 
the contrary, I believe the Leasing Powers 
Bill, as part of a code, to be a very use- 
ful measure. Wherever there is a free 
and liberal landlord, the provisions of that 
Bill may (for the future) be brought into 
operation, and will prove just as good for 
the tenant as for the landlord. It is unjust 
in many, nowadays perhaps in most cases, 
to blame the Irish landlords. If we wanted 
to make the tenants comfortable, the most 
expeditious process we could adopt, were 
it in our power, would be to relieve the land- 
lords from their embarrassments. Wher- 
ever we find an impoverished landlord, 
we are sure also to find a miserable and 
impoverished tenantry. The object of the 
Leasing Powers Bill is, to reseue the land- 
lord from the thraldom of those restric- 
tions which prevent his encouraging the 
tenant to improve his own condition by the 
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creation for his own benefit of property on 
his farm. I was asked by an hon. Member 
near me, when I was stating that the farm 
houses and farm buildings were erected in 
almost all cases by the tenants, what sort 
of houses and buildings they were? My 
answer is, except where the custom of 
Ulster prevails, as bad almost as can be. 
But this is one of the strongest arguments 
for the legislation I propose. Hon. Mem- 
bers not conversant with the subject, will 
be surprised at the smallness of the farms 
in Ireland. In the most prosperous of the 
Irish counties, Armagh, Down, Antrim, 
they do not average more than twenty acres. 
It is preposterous to expect that land- 
lords, who are only tenants for life, should 
erect the dwelling-houses and buildings on 
farms of that size. It has not been the 
custom hitherto, and no rental could stand 
its introduction. An hon. Friend of mine, 
a Member of this House, who possesses an 
estate of some 2,000. or 3,000/. a year in 
the county of Cavan, composed almost en- 
tirely of these small holdings, assures me 
that the tenants of them are in all respects 
as satisfactory to him as tenants occupying 
much larger farms on other portions of his 
property in England and Ireland. No- 
thing is wanted by such tenants but se- 
curity that they shall not be losers if they 
erect farm houses and farm buildings, or 
make other improvements suitable to their 
holdings for themselves, and thereby create 
a property which will be a guarantee to 
their landlord for his rent. If we depend 
for this object on the Leasing Powers Bill 
alone, the maxim quid leges sine mori- 
bus will be exemplified by our failure. 
Landlords, without the stimulant which 
the Tenants’ Compensation Bill would 
give, will be too apt to make captious 
objections to the grant of leases or agree- 
ments for compensation to obnoxious te- 
nants. As soon as the potato becomes 
sound again, the recently improved systems 
of farming will, in numerous cases, be 
set aside, and we shall have whole coun- 
ties consisting of nothing but potato estates 
as heretofore. Let me ask the House to 
remember what have been the fruits of 
that system hitherto. Has not the popu- 
lation fallen off at a fearful rate—aye, and 
when it was most wanted? The diminu- 
tion of the population in Galway during the 
last ten years has been twenty-nine—in 
Mayo, twenty-five—in Roscommon, twenty- 
one—in Clare, twenty-five—in Kerry, 
twenty-nine — in Cork, twenty-eight per 
cent. If the usual condition of the tenantry 
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had been such as to have enabled them to 
live in good warm houses, and obtain a 
supply of wheaten or oaten, and occasion- 
ally animal, food, they would not have 
perished, as they did, before our eyes by 
thousands, In my view, therefore, it is 
not sufficient to give to landlords the 
power of making leases and agreements 
for compensation with their tenants, unless 
you add this stimulant to its exercise, that 
in all cases of visible undeniable improve- 
ment by the tenant, whether under agrec- 
ment or without agreement, he shall on 
eviction be entitled to compensation. This 
would be effected by the Tenants’ Im- 
provements Compensation Bill. I ask the 
House to permit me to introduce the 
Leasing Powers Bill nearly word for word 
as it came down to us from the House 
of Lords last Session, and to add to it 
the Tenants’ Improvements Compensation 
Bill, with one exception, word for word, 
as it was introduced into this House in the 
Session before last by the right hon. Ba- 
ronet the Secretary for Ireland. The 
exception is this. By the 13th section of 
the Tenants’ Improvements Compensation 
Bill, it is provided that against any claim 
for compensation made by a tenant on his 
eviction, the landlord shall be entitled to 
set off the amount of any claim he may have 
upon the tenant for dilapidations, waste of 
improvements, arrears of taxes, arrears of 
rent, or damages for breach of covenants 
contained in any lease or agreement, and 
if the amount which the landlord claims 
shall exceed the tenant’s claim for com- 
pensation, or vice versd, a cheap and 
easy process is provided for the recovery 
of the excess. Nothing can be more 
just or reasonable. But there is another 
clause of the Bill which appears to me 
to be inconsistent with that provision, and 
unreasonable. It provides that compen- 
sation shall be granted to all evicted te- 
nants for improvements, except when 
evicted for arrears of rent or breach of 
condition contained in a lease or agrce- 
ment. I think it is enough that the te- 
nant should have his claim for compensa- 
tion set off against arrears of rent or da- 
mages by waste or dilapidation, &e. It is 
not just that improvements, probably made 
by means of money lent to the tenant, and 
in which the tenant considered he had a 
property, should, when the tenant falls 
into difficulties, be excluded from com- 
pensation. I, therefore, propose to strike 
out of the Tenants’ Improvement Compen- 
sation Bill the words ‘‘ except for arrear of 
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rent, or breach of condition contained in a | 
lease or agreement.’’ I think no one can | 
deny that I have now placed the land ques- 
tion on a simple issue. I ask the House 
to agree to the first and second reading of 
my Bill. In Committee I intend to propose 
certain Amendments ; but I will not ask 
the House to consent to anything which is 
not manifestly consistent with the prin- 
ciple which the House has affirmed. And 
now I wish to say a word to the noble Lord 
at the head of the Government. I should 
be glad to give the noble Lord my support, | 
but I will not do so unless the noble Lord 
will endeavour to settle, on sound and just | 
principles, this Irish land question. With- 
out the support of the Irish Liberal Mem- 
bers, his power is not worth two months’ 
purchase. He has a powerful Opposition | 
in front, and many of the Members be- 
hind him and below the gangway give him 
only a reluctant support. Without the aid 
of the Irish Members the Government can- 
not conduet the affairs of the country 
with that power, and influence, and au- | 
thority which are necessary even to the | 
successful prosecution of the war. The) 
Irish Members will not go back to their | 
constituents with the shame upon their 
brows of having allowed the English Go- 
vernment and the English representatives | 
to treat Irish questions as if they were not , 
worth a moment’s consideration. [*‘Oh, | 
oh!”’] I do not mean to say that there is | 
any want of personal courtesy—what can | 
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constituencies, as the noble Lord will find, 
should he appeal to them, will adhere. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman concluded 
by moving for leave to bring in a Bill to 
provide compensation for Improving Te- 
nants, and to consolidate and amend the 
Laws relating to Leasing Powers in Ireland. 

Sir JOHN YOUNG said, that from the 


| explanations which had been offered to the 


House by the hon. and learned Serjeant, 
he understood that the Bill which he was 
about to introduce was identical with the 
Tenants’ Compensation Bill, which he (Sir 
J. Young) had moved, and had the good 
fortune to pass in that House two years 
ago, together with the Leasing Powers 


Bill of the right hon. and learned Member 


for the University of Dublin (Mr. Napier). 
He was happy to be able to relieve the 
hon. and learned Serjeant’s mind of any 
uneasiness which he might feel with re- 
spect to the fate of his Motion, by assuring 


/him that Her Majesty’s Government would 


offer no opposition whatsoever to the intro- 
duction of his Bill. With reference to the 
Amendments which were proposed to be 
made in the Bill in Committee he could not 
give the hon. and learned Gentleman any 
distinct assurance. The points which were 


|involved in those Amendments had been 


discussed in the Committee upstairs, and 
the preponderance of opinion had certainly 
been against their adoption. However that 
might be, he had much satisfaction in bear- 
ing testimony to the moderation which the 


be more considerate than the attention | hon.and learned Gentleman had that evening 
with which I have been heard to-night ?— | displayed, and he trusted that they might, 
but I assert that the Government has not | before long, see the question of landlord and 


shown that firm purpose to introduce re- 
forms into the Irish land system and other 
systems which it ought to have shown, It 
has not used its Parliamentary influence and 
the influence of the Crown to pass the mea- 
sures to which I have referred ; and the re- 
sult is that, after a union of fifty years, the 
great and substantial grievances of Ireland 
remain unredressed. The noble Lord may 
depend upon it that the Irish Members will 
not tolerate such a system any longer. 
He must make up his mind either to say, 
“1 disapprove of your Bills, and will not 
support them,” or to say, ‘‘ 1 and my col- 
leagues will do our utmost to insist upon 
the passing of these measures.’’ The ma- 
jority of the Irish Liberal representa- 
tives are bound, in conscience and honour, 
to withhold all party support from every 
Government which will not take effectual 
means for the settlement of these land 
questions, and to that policy they and their 
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| tenant in Ireland brought to a happy issue. 
| Leave given; Bill ordered to be brought 
'in by Mr. Serjeant See and Mr. Pottarp- 
| UrquHART. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

Mr. SOTHERON aaid, he would now 
| beg to bring forward the Motion of which 
| he had given notice, which was to the effect 
‘that no public Bill should be read in that 
| House a second time after. the Ist day 
| of July without special leave. He thought 
that it was desirable to introduce this sub- 
ject early in the Session in order to obvi- 
ate the pressure of business which always 
accrued towards the latter portion of the 
Session. He found that the House sat 
during the month of July last year on 
twenty-two days, and the aggregate length 
of those sittings was 240 hours. The 
number of Orders of the Day appointed 
during that month was no less than 508. 
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It might, perhaps, be said that last year | 
was an exceptional one; but he found that 
in the preceding year the number of days | 
during which the House sat, and also the | 
number of Orders of the Day, were even | 
greater than last year. To remedy this | 
he urged the House to support his Motion, 
the effect of which, if adopted, might easily | 
be seen, when he told the House that out 
of the 109 Bills which received the Royal 
Assent last year, forty-seven were read 
after the lst of July; so that nearly half 
of the legislation of the Session passed 
through the most important part of its 
process after that day. He considered 
that his propositions would prove much 
more satisfactory to Members than the 
violent process to which they were usually 
obliged to submit their Bills late in the 
Session. His Resolution having reference 
to the introduction of continuance Bills was 
rendered necessary by the mischievous 
practice that had grown up of late years 
of introducing late in the Session Bills 
which were said to be merely eontinuance 
Bills, but which often contained new 
clauses. He only made this proposition 
as an experiment, and if it should be found 
to work injuriously it might be flung aside; 


but he hoped the House would adopt it, 
unless a better plan should be produced 
either by the Government or by any other 
hon. Gentleman. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House will not allow any 
Public Bill to be read a second time after 


” 


the Ist day of July, without special leave. 

Mr. BOUVERIE said, he must call 
upon the House to hesitate before they 
adopted the propositions of the hon. Gen- 
tleman, as he did not think they would 
have the good effect anticipated by the 
hon. Gentleman, but, on the contrary, 
would be attended by evils which he had 
not contemplated. If his first proposition 
were to operate at all, it would have the 
effect of pressing all the Bills introduced 
into that House to a second reading before 
the Ist of July, and the practical result 
would be that Committees on Bills would 
be postponed until after that day. This 
would not by any means lessen the labour 
of the House or decrease the time it would 
spend upon these Bills in the latter part of 
the Session. The second reading of unim- | 
portant Bills could come on at any time ; 
but if many of them were brought on in 
the early part of the Session, they would | 
be a fruitful source of conversations, while | 
if they were introduced at the end of the | 
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Session they would not produce, as they 
would not require, any debate. But what 
would be the effect of such a rule upon 
Bills of importance? Why, it would in- 
troduce an additional opportunity of dis- 
cussion upon the question “that leave be 
given for this Bill to be read a second 
time,” and a great advantage would*there- 
by be afforded to those who wished to 
delay such Bills. The evil, therefore, would 
rather be increased than diminished. 
Then, had his hon. Friend considered the 
subject of the Lords’ Bills? [Mr. Sorne- 
ron said he proposed to except them. ] 
The House of Lords had last Session 
passed a Resolution that they would not 
read a Bill which was sent up from that 
House after a certain day in July, but 
they were in a different position from that 
Tlouse. At the beginning of the Session 
they laboured under a perfeet dearth of 
Bills, aud towards the middle of July there 
was a deluge poured on them which they 
were quite unable to contend against. 
But the evil under which that House 
laboured was not a dearth of business be- 
fore the Ist of July, but a plethora of 
business from the beginning to the end of 
the Session, and the problem was how that 
vast amount of business should best be 
despatched. No doubt there was much to 
find fault with in the present system, but 


he had often wondered, considering the in- 


attention with which a great deal of busi- 
ness was done, how it was got through 
with so much credit, on the whole, to the 
House. There was a given amount of de- 
bating and talking power in the House. 
It did not much matter whether the num- 
ber of Bills to be disposed of was great or 
small, for until all that debating and talk- 
ing power had been exhausted scarcely 
any business was done. Thus, in the early 
part of the Session there was an immense 
amount of discussion and very little busi- 
ness, while in the latter part of the Ses- 
sion there was very little discussion and an 
immense deal of business was got through. 
If the hon. Gentleman could diminish the 
business of the House, or suggest any 
method by which that disposition to debate 
which possessed many hon. Members 
could be got rid of, there might be some 
hope of the business being despatched by 
the middle of July; but until that could 
be done he believed the evil could hardly 
be remedied. He also objected to the’ 
second proposition of his hon. Friend, as 
what were called continuance Bills—a 
modern, and not a very advantageous in- 
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vention—were Bills which were passed be- 
cause it was supposed that the House had 
not time fully to consider the matters to 
which they related. If such Bills were to 
be brought in before Easter, there would 
be no reason for introducing them at all, as 
Parliament might be supposed to have time 
to discuss and decide upon them between 
that period and the end of the Session. 
The hon. Member’s third proposition was 
that after Whitsuntide Orders of the Day 
should have precedence over Notices of 
Motion on every day of the week. The 
practice of the last three or four years had 
been for the Government to propose after 
Whitsuntide to dock independent Members 
of one of their Motion days. If this Reso- 
Jution were agreed to, no independent 
Member would have a chance of bringing 
before Parliament any subject which he 
might consider of importance. This was 
not a power that Members would be willing 
to confer upon the Government, and the 
practical effect would be that Members 
would bring those matters forward upon 
the Motion to go into Committee of Supply, | 
when the time and attention of the House 
ought to be given to the voting away of 
the public money. At present Members 
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never knew when Supply was coming on, 


for there were usually a dozen Motions 
upon the paper befure going into Commit- 
tee, and this imconvenience would be 
greatly increased by the adoption of the 
Resolutions of the hon. Member. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he regarded 
the third proposition of the hon. Member 
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as the greatest innovation ever attempted 
upon the privileges of Members of that | 
House. To say that Members should | 
have no opportunity of bringing on Mo- | 
tions after Whitsuntide would be to say | 
that they had nothing to do but to vote for | 
or against the Government. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, that 
the proposals of the hon. Gentleman were | 
at first sight very plausible, like many | 
others of a similar kind. There was no | 
question that the great accumulation of | 
business during the Session of Parliament | 
was attended not only with inconvenience 
to Members of the House, but that also in 
certain cases it was detrimental to the pub- 
lie service. But the House ought to re- 
collect for what purpose they were there 
assembled. The convenience of Members 
was frequently a matter of public interest, 
because, unless hon. Members were able 





to bring a due share of physical strength | 
and the power of mental attention to the | 
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performance of their duties, the public in- 
terest would suffer. But all attempts to 
confine and restrict their proceedings by 
rules set upon their deliberations by them- 
selves ought to be considered with the 
greatest caution. A broad distinction ex- 
isted between the functions of private and 
public business. When private persons 
and parties came to that House for legis- 
lative powers, they were properly bound to 
look beforehand, and they had nothing else 
to do except to conform to the rules laid 
down for the conduct of the business the7 
wished to bring before Parliament. But 
matters regarding the public interest were 
of a totally different kind. They were 
governed by circumstances which could not 
be subjeeted to fixed regulations with re- 
gard to the time when they should be 
brought forward, and in attempting to tie 
themselves down by rules that were not 
applicable to fluctuating circumstances, 
they would give themselves more trouble 
than by letting matters take their usual 
course. He agreed with his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Bouverie) in thinking that the pro- 
posal that after a certain day Bills should 
not be read a second time would only add 
another stage to those Bills, because Mem- 
bers who had charge of Bills that were 
not read a second time by that date would, 
instead of moving the second reading, 
make a preliminary Motion that leave 
should be given for the Bill to be read a 
second time, and the regulation would thus 
only defeat its own purpose. It was true 
that the House of Lords had established a 
rule similar in effect to the second one pro- 
posed by the hon. Member (Mr. Sotheron), 
but the result was that when they came to 
apply it the rule could not be maintained, 
and the House of Lords were obliged to 
break through it in many instances. It 
was impossible that the Government, in 
bringing in Bills, could foresee all that 
might be required for the public interest. 
The Oxford University Bill of last Session 
very properly took a length of time for 
consideration, but were the Government on 
that account to be precluded from carrying 
on other Bills that were also of great im- 
portance to the public interest? Private 
Members might bring in Bills which might 
be put off, from the length of time taken 
up in the discussion of Bills like the Ox- 
ford University Bill, but why should they 
and the public be subject to the loss of 
those measures, as would be the case if 
the House resolved that after a certain 
day those Bills should not be carried on? 
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He was very much against all rules that at 
a certain hour of the night business of a 
certain kind should be carried on, or that 
Members should be limited in the length 
of their speeches. These were all very 
plausible things, and many times would be 
very convenient to the Members of the 
Government, whose duty it was to sit there 
and listen, and who were not always very 
much amused by what they heard. But, 
looking at that House as a great and im- 

ortant machine for legislation, and assem- 
bled to deliberate on great interests, he 
thought they ought to have their hands free 
and unshackled in matters of public inter- 
est. Therefore he should not be disposed to 
agree either to the first or second proposal 
of the hon. Gentleman. With regard to 
the third, however tempting the bait might 
be to the Members of the Government, he 
must exercise an act of self-denial, and 
say he did not think it fair on Members 
of that House to impose restrictions on 
them. It might be, and he thought the 
House often considered it was, desirable 
that after a certain period of the Session 
either every Thursday, or every alternate 
Thursday, should be considered as the only 
notice days. He thought a regulation of 
that sort really conducive to the public in- 
terest. It might be better that the rule 
should be established early in the Session, 
that Members might know by what time 
they must bring forward their measures, if 
they wished to have them discussed ; but 
he could not accept on the part of the Go- 
vernment that full and entire command of 
the week which the said Resolution would 
givethem. With all deference to the hon. 
Member, and quite understanding the view 
with which he had brought forward these 
Resolutions, he was nut prepared to agree 
in any one of them. 

Mr. SOTHERON said, he was perfect- 
ly aware that the Resolutions ought not to 
be adopted, unless they met with general 
support; and, having positively met with 
no support at all, he would not press them 
on the House. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


DWELLING-HOUSES (SCOTLAND). 

Mr. DUNLOP said, he begged to move 
for leave to bring in a Bill to facilitate 
the erection of dwelling-houses for the 
working classes in Scotland. An increas- 
ed accommodation for the working classes 
in Scotland was rendered necessary by 
the increase of population and the de- 
crease of dwelling-houses, especially in 
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Edinburgh, where the increase of public 
buildings had caused such a deficiency of 
dwellings that families were forced to herd 
together in insufficient space, and in cellars, 
with all their accompaniments of filth, 
misery, and vice. Much had been done of 
late years by the benevolence of indivi- 
duals, but much yet remained to be done. 
Mere individual benevolence was not suffi- 
eient to supply the want, and the object 
of his Bill was to induce capitalists to 
invest in the erection of suitable dwelling- 
houses with a reasonable prospect of a 
return. The first obstacle was the unli- 
mited liability of all parties engaged in 
associations for building dwelling-houses ; 
and he proposed by the Bill to give a 
limited liability to such parties under the 
authority of the sheriffs of the different 
counties, who were to approve of the sani- 
tary regulations adopted, and to see that 
the required capital was subscribed. He 
also proposed to remove another obstacle, 
by substituting for the present expensive 
conveyance of land, where dwelling-houses 
were to be erected, the lodging in the 
office of the sheriff a plan of the bounda- 
ries of such dwelling marked with a par- 
ticular number. A register book was to 
be kept in the office of the sheriff, and the 
transfer could be executed by an entry in 
the book of the number of the plan, which 
would cost about 5s. or 10s. instead of 
7l. or 8l. There was some difficulty in 
getting rates for such dwellings, and also 
in converting bad houses into good ones. 
In Glasgow there were large blocks of 
houses in the obscure parts of the town 
which had no known owners, and were 
inhabited by chance comers, and were dens 
of pollution and disease ; but no one could 
acquire property in them, or build on and 
improve them, because no title was to be 
traced. He proposed by his Bill that any 
competent association for building and 
inproving dwelling-houses should, by con- 
sent of the local magistrates, apply to the 
Court of Session, and on a certain sum 
being paid into Court, and retained in case 
the heirs to the property should appear, 
that a Parliamentary title should be given 
to the purchaser free of any future claim. 
These were the principal provisions of the 
Bill, to which he hoped there would be no 
opposition, 

Mr. ELLIOTT said, that, as a Scotch, 
Member, he could not conceive anything 
more calculated to raise the moral charac- 
ter of the people of Scotland, than the 


hon. Member’s proposal; and its benefit 
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would be felt not only in the great towns 
but extended over the whole country, 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, he begged to 
thank the hon. Member for having intro- 
duced this measure, and cordially agreed 
with him, that a mere benevolent society, 
without some legislative provision, would 
be found ineffectual to eorrect the evil in a 
great city; with the assistance of such a 
measure as this, however, he conceived it 
might be done. 

Mr. WILKINSON said, he must ex- 
press a hope that the measure would be ex- 
tended to England at some future period. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, he could not 
conceive any subject of greater interest 
than this, and he should be exceedingly 
happy to see a Bill brought in upon it ; so 
far as his department was concerned, the 
Government would render any aid they 
could to make it a perfect measure; but, 
at the same time, he must point out to 
the hon. Member that there were some 
difficulties in dealing with the subject. 

Leave given; Bill ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Duntor, Mr. Batrp, and Mr. 
Cowan. : 


PUBLIC PROSECUTORS BILL. 
said, he 


Mra. J. G. PHILLIMORE 
would now beg to move for leave to bring 
in a Bill for the appointment of public 


prosecutors. He would not occupy the 
time of the House at present in stating its 
details, for he understood it was not the 
intention of Government to oppose the 
introduction of the measure. It was most 
important that every step in a criminal 
proceeding should be an act done by public 
authority, and as the law now stood, all 
that important part of the proceedings, 
which elapsed from the discovery that the 
crime had been committed until the pri- 
soner was brought before a superior Judge 
to take his trial, was totally unprovided 
for. Even when the ease against the 
prisoner was closed before the magistrates, 
and when the examinations and depositions 
were brought before a public officer, every- 
thing was left to chance. The Crown, 
indeed, was the nominal prosecutor, but 
the consequence was that we gave to po- 
licemen, to a class amongst whom were to 
be found some of the most hardened and 
profligate of mankind, and over whom the 
most incessant vigilance was requisite to 
prevent flagrant and cruel abuses of their 
authority, we gave to these men an un- 
limited power of pardon and connivance ; 
and we intrusted them with an authority 
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which in every country but England was 
regulated with as much anxiety as the 
functions of the Judge himself. In many 
eases it depended on the magistrate’s 
clerks to prosecute; and there was evi- 
dence to show that they sometimes recom- 
mended committals, because they had a 
large interest in the fees they would gain 
by the prosecutions. He would not now 
enter into any details on the mode in which 
he proposed to remedy these evils; but 
when his measure was brought forward he 
should be obliged to any one who would 
suggest improvement. This matter in- 
volved no party interest, but that in which 
they were all interested, the pure adminis- 
tration of justice. He had endeavoured, 
by one clause, to provide against an evil 
which every one who attended the courts 
of justice must have witnessed with re- 
gret. He proposed that prisoners should 
have the power of calling witnesses (except 
witnesses to character) at the public ex- 
pense, provided the Judge would certify 
that such witnesses were necessary for the 
defence. In his opinion, the administra- 
tion of justice ought to provide not only 
for the conviction of the guilty, but for 
the defence of the innocent. 

Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL said, it 
was very far from his intention to offer the 
slightest opposition to the introduction of 
this Bill; but when the hon. and learned 
Member introduced a Bill upon the subject 
last Session, that Bill appeared to almost 
every lawyer in the House to be an almost 
hopeless Bill; a more crude specimen of 
legislation he never saw. At the same 
time, he quite agreed with the hon. and 
learned Member that the subject was 
highly important, and if any scheme could 
be devised whereby a public prosecutor 
could be appointed, consistently with a due 
regard to the expense, and a due consider- 
ation of the difficulty which must be occa- 
sioned with so large an amount of pa- 
tronage, he was ready to admit that the 
appointment of a public prosecutor was 
most desirable. He had offered his co- 
operation to the hon. and learned Member, 
and they had met to discuss the subject, 
when the hon. and learned Member said he 
could suggest nothing better than this. It 
assuredly was a subject of the greatest 
difficulty. The whole of our existing ad- 
ministration of justice was entirely distinet 
from the existence of a public prosecutor, 
and almost inconsistent with it; it would 
be entirely new and foreign to the present 
system, although he agreed that it might 
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ibly be accomplished, yet it was a 
matter of great difficulty. Having been 
anxious to see whether any scheme could 
be devised, he (the Attorney General) ap- 
lied to the very highest authority, the 
Lord Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bench, 
who had, upon more than one occasion, 
declared himself in favour of appointing a 
public prosecutor. Now, what was the 
answer of that learned Chief Justice? It 
was to this effect, that he himself, during 
the time he was Attorney General, had 
again and again directed his attention to 
the subject, and that, although he was 
most anxious to devise some scheme, he 
had failed to devise any scheme that ap- 
peared to him to be satisfactory. His (the 
Attorney General’s) own opinion was, that 
the present moment was not.the precise 
time for legislation on the subject. In the 
first place, what was to be done, for in- 
stance, with the magistrates’ clerks? Were 
they to be introduced into the proposed 
new system, or were they to be deprived 
altogether of any share in the conduct of 
prosecutions? He agreed that it would be 
much better if they were limited to the 
functions of magistrates’ clerks, and not 
allowed to take any part in prosecutions; 
but then, on the other hand, we should 
deprive them of considerable emoluments, 
and then would come the question of com- 
pensation. He therefore thought the first 
step would be to see what was the part the 
magistrates’ clerks took in prosecutions, 
and to see whether the amount of expense 
that would be incurred in providing com- 
pensation to them would not make it desir- 
able rather to introduce them into the new 
system proposed than to get rid of them. 
He had moved for certain returns on the 
subject, which were not yet produced. If 
a body of agents appointed expressly for 
the conduct of criminal prosecutions were 
introduced, as the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man proposed, an immense expenditure 
would at once be created; and the system 
could not be made efficient without a great 
number of such agents. It was not 
merely in the conduct of the case in court, 
but the great advantage anticipated would 
be in the previous preparation of the case, 
so as to make it fit for a jury; and if 
agents were employed to collect evidence, 
and get up the cases, such a staff of them 
would be needed as would entail a very 
great expense upon the country. Then, 
what should we do with the patronage thus 
created? Should all that patronage go to 
the Government? If it were to be given 
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to the Judges, there were many objections 
to that, for then its exercise would be 
under no Parliamentary responsibility, and 
it might become, like other patronage ad- 
ministered in the same way, a matter of 
nepotism and favouritism ; and he thought 
it would also tend to create subserviency 
and a want of independence in the bar, 
If, on the other hand, it were given to the 
Government, there were serious objections 
also to that, which, he thought, we were 
not yet prepared to deal with. At the 
same time, if his hon. and learned Friend 
could see the way to devise a scheme that 
would be satisfactory to the House and to 
the country, he (the Attorney General) 
should be glad to see it introduced, and, if 
it were a scheme fit for adoption, to give it 
such assistance as lay in his power. 

Mr. M‘MAHON said, if the Bill in- 
tended to be introduced were similar to 
the one brought in by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman last year, he should be prepared 
to oppose it, because that Bill would have 
had the effect of introducing a most objec- 
tionable system; a system which had been 
adopted in Ireland, and which had signally 
failed in securing public confidence in the 
administration of criminal justice in that 
country. To illustrate the operation of the 
system pursued in Ireland, and that which 
was at present the law in ap one he would 
mention the case of the disturbances at 
the elections at Stockport in this country, 
and at Ennis in Ireland. A riot occurred 
at Stockport which resulted in loss of life ; 
the parties prosecuting selected their own 
counsel, and conducted the matter in their 
own way. The accused were tried and 
justice was administered so satisfactorily 
that nobody heard a word against it. Now, 
at Ennis there was a serious riot in which 
some soldiers were involved. The Crown 
Solicitor undertook the defence before 
the coroner, and, after a verdict had been 
obtained, application was made to the 
Court of Queen’s Bench to quash the inqui- 
sition. That application was unsuccessful, 
A change of Government then took place. 
Another Attorney General and another 
Solicitor General came into office, and they 
undertook the prosecution of the same par- 
ties, and also of a Catholie priest who was 
charged with having instigated the riot. 
What ultimately was the effect of these 
proceedings? Why, both the priest and — 
the soldiers escaped prosecution altogether, 
both sets of proceedings being abandoned, 
each as a set off to the other. Another il- 
lustration of the system was the well-known 
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ease of Mr. Carden. That person was com- 
mitted for a most unmanly assault upou 
Miss Arbuthnot, and although he was an 
exterminator of his tenantry, and a most 
unpopular individual among the peasantry 
in Ireland, having obtained the sobriquet 
of the ** Woodcock,’’ from having been so 
often shot at, yet, when his acquittal of 
the felonious part of the charge was an- 
nounced, the crowded court in Tipperary 
gave him a vociferous cheer, because the 
public prosecution instituted against him 
had the effect of making him appear in 
the eyes of the spectators as a person who 
was persecuted by the Government. If 
the assault had iaken place in his na- 
tive county, Lincolnshire, and the parties 
had been left to take their own course, no 
such public sympathy would have been 
enlisted in his favour. He should be 
glad to see this subject investigated by a 
Select Committee; for really, at present, 
the term ‘‘public prosecutor’? was very 
little understood, and he believed that in 
every country where such a system was 
introduced, confidence in the proper admi- 
nistration of justice was destroyed. [‘* No, 
no!’’] Why, was there any country in the 
world in which the public had such confi- 


dence in the administration of justice as in 
England, in which no such system existed ? 
In France the public prosecutor was inter- 
ested in the conviction of the party charged, 
and, instead of sending in a simple indict- 
ment, he put before the tribunal an elabor- 


ate argument against the prisoner. He 
apprehended, if we were to institute a 
similar officer, we should fail to insure for 
him the confidence of the public. 

Mr. EWART said, he had taken up 
this subject himself many years ago, but 
he found it so beset with difficulties that | 
he could not go on. His counsel was that | 
his hon. and learned Friend (Mr. J. G. | 
Phillimore) should precede the introduction 
of the Bill with a clear investigation of the 
subject by a Select Committee. That | 
must be the real basis of any legislation | 
on the subject, and he apprehended the 
House would never consent to pass a mea- 
sure of this importance unless the subject | 
was previously referred to a Select Com- | 
mittee, who should have the power of | 
examining witnesses, and should thoroughly | 
consider the important questions involved | 
in it, through which he was willing to | 
confess he did not, as yet, see his way at | 
all. He did not, however, see all the 
objections which the hon. and learned | 
Attorney General and the hon. Member | 


Mr. M‘Mehon 
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for Wexford (Mr. M‘Mahon) had stated, 


because in Scotland there was a system of 
public prosecutions, and he was not aware 
that the confidence of the public in the 
administration of justice was at all shaken 
by its operation. 

Mr. NAPIER said, when a similar Bill 
to the present was introduced last year he 
gave it his support, and he certainly, on 
that occasion, understood the hon. and 
learned Attorney General to say that he 
would communicate on the subject with 
the Lord Advocate of Scotland and the 
Solicitor General for Ireland, and, if the 
principle of the measure met with the con- 
currence of those learned Gentlemen, it 
would be satisfactory to him. As far as 
his recollection went, the principle of that 
Bill was approved, but great difficulty, he 
was aware, was experienced in respect to 
the details. It was the general opinion, 
that the administration of public justice 
ought not to be left in the hand of private 
individuals, who might be actuated by per- 
sonal motives, and he certainly thought 
the machinery now existing in Ireland 
might, with some improvements adapted 
to meet the requirements of this country, 
form the basis of something like a perfect 
system. The hon. Member for Wexford 
had not correctly stated the cases he 
had given; for, so far from Mr. Carden 
being acquitted, he was convicted. [Mr. 
M‘Manon: Not of the felony.}] That 
person was charged with two offenees— 
—felony and misdemeanor, and though it 
was not thought proper to press the case 
of felony, he was convicted of the misde- 
meanor, and was now in gaol. Then, 
again, the hon. Member was mistaken with 
respect to the inquisition at Ennis, and as 
to its having anything to do with the pro- 
secution of the soldiers. He (Mr. Napier) 
was of opinion that when they were using 
the name of the Crown to bring parties to 
publie justice for a breach of the laws, the 
prosecution ought to be intrusted to a 
public officer responsible to his Sovereign 
and to Parliament; for nothing could be 


| worse than to leave the prosecution of cri- 


minals in the hands of private individuals, 
who might, under certain circumstances, 
keep back the evidence or compromise the 
matter. Such a system was unsound, and 
it would be a great public advantage if it 
were put an end to. In all cases of public 
prosecution, great care should be taken in 
previous investigations before the matter 
was brought into Court, so that it migh’ 
be presented to the jury in the most per 
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fect shape possible. For this reason, he 
would get rid of inquiries before coroners’ 
juries, one of which, in the time of the 
Irish famine, brought in a verdict of wilful | 
murder against Lord John Russell and the | 
rest of the Cabinet Ministers. To have a} 

ublie prosecutor—say, the Attorney Ge- 
neral—at the head of a proper staff, would, 
he conceived, be a great advantage ; and | 
he advised the hon. and learned Gentleman | 
(Mr. J. G. Phillimore) to go on with his | 
Bill, and try to get it passed in a perfect | 
shape before the end of the Session. 

Me. J. D. FITZGERALD aid, he | 
fully concurred in what had just fallen | 
from the right hon. and learned Gentle- | 
man. In Ireland there was a system long | 
established, under which, the moment an | 
offence was discovered to have been com- | 
mitted, there was some public officer who | 
had it in charge, and whwse duty it was, | 
not only to prepare the evidence against | 
the prisoner, but also to secure the attend- | 
ance of persons who could give evidence | 
in his favour. That system had given | 





great satisfaction, and he hoped the mea- 
sure now proposed would be persevered | 
with, and he should be glad to give all | 
his aid towards carrying it to a successful 


issue. 

Mr. GEORGE said, he could not coneur 
with the hon. and learned Attorney Gene- 
ral as to the extreme difficulty of establish- 
ing a system of public prosecutors. There 
was no difficulty about it in Ireland, where 
the earlier stages of criminal proceedings 
were much in the hands of publie officers, 
who held a position like that of stipendiary 
magistrates in this country, and whose 
duty was to sift and investigate the evi- 
dence before it assumed the form of sworn 
informations, and it was not until after- 
wards that the matter came into the hands 
of counsel, who acted as public prosecutors 
on circuit, and who had a double duty, not 
only to punish the guilty, but to take care 
that no innocent persoa should suffer pun- 
ishment. 

Mr. PACKE said, he thought that the 
proposed Bill was so important that the 
hon. and learned proposer of it would ex- 
ercise a sound discretion in allowing it to 
be investigated before a Select Committee. 
It was not his intention to offer any oppo- 
sition to the Bill; but he wished to notice 
the strong language used by the hon. and 
learned proposer of the measure with refer- 
ence to the police of the country. A more 
excellent or worthy body of men did not 
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exist than the police of the county he had 
the honour to represent—Leicestershire. 

Mr. J.G. PHILLIMORE said, he must 
explain that wha. he said was that there 
were to be found among the class of police 
some of the most hardened characters ; but 
he did not speak so generally of the police. 

Mr. PACKE said, that that portion of 
the police with which he was acquainted— 
namely, the police of the country of Leices- 
ter—were free from such a charge. Since 
its establishment crime had diminished one- 
half in the county; and the police in ques- 
tion had the confidence and respect of 
every individual in the county. 

Mr. PHINN said, he thought his hon. 
and learned Friend the Attorney General 
had had great injustice done to him. It 
had been complained that that hon. and 
learned Member had held out a promise to 
the hon. and learned Member for Leomin- 
ster (Mr. J. G. Phillimore) to consider the 
subject and frame a proper measure. So 
far as the Attorney General was concerned, 
he (Mr. Phinn) knew that he had fulfilled 
his promise as far as possible. His hon. 
and learned Friend the Attorney General 
had consulted the Lord Chief Justice and 
gentlemen of great experience, all of whom 
were anxious, if practicable, to form a 
measure capable of being put into opera- 
tion. It was, however, very easy to enun- 
ciate sweeping principles, and to lay down 
rules in which all concurred. Every one 
concurred in the necessity of having a 
public prosecutor, but it was very difficult 
to engraft a new system of administration 
upon an old and complicated system. 
There was a strong feeling against magis- 
trates’ clerks being paid by fees, and it 
had been proposed to pay them by salaries, ' 
and thus make them independent of cases 
which now it was their interest to get sent 
for trial, and to make them in the first in- 
stance public prosecutors. With that view 
he (Mr. Phinn) had moved for certain re- 
turns showing the fees that those clerks 
had received, and he regretted that those 
returns had not yet been laid before the 
House, as they would have afforded consi- 
derable information in connection with this 
particular subject. There was another 
question intimately connected with ‘this— 
the grand jury. Was that to be permitted 
to exist together with the public prose- 
cutor? Another question was—in whom 
would the patronage vest? He had a very 
strong objection to the patronage of the 
bar being vested in the Judges, as tending 
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to render the bar subservient to the latter. 
At present the great school for young men 
at the bar was at sessions and assizes, 
where the prosecutions were dispersed 
among them, but the appointment of one 
or two Crown prosecutors to travel from 
place to place would destroy that source 
of future recorders. Without committing 


himself to any of these particulars, he | 
thought it would be most desirable to | 
adopt the suggestion of the hon. Member | 


for Dumfries (Mr. Ewart), and send the 
matter to a Select Committee. 

Mr. J. G. PHILLIMORE, in reply, 
said, he thought the speech of the hon. 
and learned Attorney General was more 
worthy of the days of Lord Eldon than of 
the representative of a Liberal Adminis- 
tration. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
had, no doubt, unintentionally deceived 
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sidered advisable in the form of & substan. 
tive Resolution, and upon which he would 
take the opinion of the House. He must 
say for himself, and he believed he might 
speak on behalf of the great majority of 
the House, that, so long as the Govern- 
ment carried on the war with vigour, they 


Russia. 





had no desire to interfere with it, but, 
on the contrary, were most anxious to give 
it their most cordial support. It was only 
when the Government failed to carry on 
the war with vigour that it became the 
duty of the House to interfere and to call 
fer explanations and information. The 
peculiarity of our trade with Russia was 
well known. It was well known that in 
Russia there could scarcely be found to 
exist any industrial, commercial, or manu- 
facturing class, such as existed in other 
/ continental countries. The wealth of 





him last year, and the question was quite | Russia consisted’ almost entirely of serf 
as ripe for consideration as it would be | labour and the productions of the soil, 
twenty years hence. As to the measure | produced for the benefit of the nobles. 
he had proposed being a crude piece of ; Tallow, hemp, linseed, were commodities 
legislation, all he could say was, that the | of that description. It was well known 


hon. and learned Gentleman had not sug- 
gested anything better. 


Leave given ; Bill ordered to be brought | 


in by Mr. Joun GeorGe PHILLIMORE and 
Mr. Watson. 
Bill read 1°, 


TRADE WITH RUSSIA. 

Mr. COLLIER said, that in moving for 
a return of the Russian exports from 
Archangel to this country during the pre- 
sent year, he wished to ask the attention 
of the House for a short time, while he 
brought before them this matter, of which 
he had given notice. It was a question 
most intimately connected with the subject 
of the war now pending, and was, he felt 
certain all hon. Members would allow, a 
matter of very considerable importance. 
He had framed his Motion in the shape of 
asking for Returns, as it seemed to him 
that on the accession of a new Govern- 
ment it would be premature to pledge the 
House to any opinion in the shape of a 
Resolution. He was desirous to hear from 
the Government an explanation of the 
past, and he thought the House was en- 
titled, to some extent, to have a statement 
of their intentions for the future. Should 
those explanations be satisfactory, the ob- 
ject of his Motion would be attained ; 
should they not be satisfactory, it would 
be still open to him to consider whether 
he should state the policy which he con- 

Mr. Phinn 


that for these commodities this country 
was the customer of Russia to an amount 
ten times greater than any other country, 
and to a larger extent than all the rest 
of the world beside. These productions 
were raised in a great measure by advances 
of capital from British merchants, by the 
aid of which the landed proprietors of 
Russia were enabled to produce a great 
_many of those articles he had described, 
‘and which we afterwards bought of them. 
Should, therefore, that supply of English 
,eapital which stimulated the productions 
of Russia be stopped, it would at once 
diminish the productive power, and conse- 
quently the resources, of Russia. At the 
outbreak of the war fully as much was 
‘expected from the injury to be done to 
‘Russian commerce as from the prowess of 
‘our arms in the field. It was said, truly, 
that we were not a great military Power, 
and that the country had not a great 
standing army, but that we had fleets 
| which, if they could not destroy the forts 
and fleets of Russia, could at least block- 
ade every port that Power possessed. It 
| was, therefore, anticipated from that block- 
_ade that the commerce and wealth of Rus- 
sia would be so crippled that it would be 
| impossible for the Emperor to continue the 
war for any lengthened period. History 
| was appealed to in order to show that the 
short war with Russia in 1801 produced 
such disastrous consequences to that coun- 
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try, and, the prospect of still further dis- 
asters being imminent, the war became 
unpopular among the nobles, and no doubt 
contributed to the catastrophe which so 
soon followed. Russia was subsequently 
induced by the Emperor Napoleon to join 
the continental blockade, and she became 
in consequence a serious sufferer. Upon 
these and other occasions the rouble, which 
might be called the ‘pulse of Russian 
eommerce,”” had declined in value, and 
whenever that had happened to any serious 
extent a succession of financial difficulties 
had fallen upon the Emperor of Russia. 
At the outbreak of the present war, the 
rouble fell from par—38d.—to 32d., and 
it was confidently anticipated that before 
the war had lasted many months, it would 
fall much lower, that a serious financial 
crisis would overtake the Emperor, that 
ruin and poverty would fall upon the landed 
proprietors, aud that national bankruptcy 
must ensue. 

Let the House now see how far those 
predictions have been realised. If our 
armies had hitherto failed in their efforts 
—and he wished to be understood as not 


doubting their ultimate success—but if | 


they had hitherto failed, let them inquire 
how our operations against the commerce 
and wealth of Russia had _ succeeded. 
That our efforts had not met with the de- 
sired result was certain, but, indeed, the 
reverse. So far from our having blockaded 
the principal ports, the exports from that 
empire had been greater than ever. The 
whole case might be summed up in the 
statement that Russian commerce had not 
been much injured ; that 10,000,000J. of 
English money had gone tu Russia instead 
of 11,000,000/.—the ordinary amount ; 
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upon the measures hitherto adopted against 
the enemy’s commerce, that war would in 
all probability survive the youngest Mem- 
ber of the House. He would now proceed 
to inquire into the cause of the signal 
failure of our measures. He believed that 
much was expected from the blockade of 
the ports in the Black Sea and the Sea of 
Azoff, because the blockade there could 
not be evaded by land earriage, the dis- 
tance being too great. On account of the 
great interest of the subject, several ques- 
tions were put to the right hon. Baronet at 
the head of the Admiralty, some of whose 
answers he would read. On the lst of 
June the right hon. Baronet said— 

‘« Tle had on more than one occasion endea- 
voured to give a distinct answer to a question 
nearly identical with that now put. _ istinct 
orders had been sent by the Governments of 
France and England to institute a rigorous block- 
ade of the principal Russian ports both in the 
Baltic and the Black Sea, and the effect of that 
blockade would apply to ships of all nations, 
whether neutral, French, or English. No official 
information had yet been received either from the 





Baltic or Black Sea that those blockades had 
| been instituted, and, in the absence of such official 
|information, no proclamation had been made 
either in the London Gazette, or, on the part of 
| the Government of France, in Paris. He should 
| state, however, that, in the absence of that official 
| proclamation from the Government, a blockade 
| de facto, with an efficient force, would be effectual 
either in the Baltic or in the Black Sea, and 

would not allow the entrance or departure of neu- 
tral ships where it was established.” 


| Again, on the 13th of June, the right 
| hon. Baronet said— 


| 
‘“«T have repeatedly answered questions on this 


point, and I have endeavoured to make my an- 
| swers as clear as a sense of duty would allow me. 
| Orders were given some time ago to the admirals 
| both in the Black Sea and in the Baltic to institute a 
strict blockade of the Russian ports; and I have 


and that the rouble, which had declined to | every reason to believe that these blockades have 
32d., had risen to par. That fact alone was | been instituted.” 

conclusive that Russian commerce had not| And on the 11th of July similar state- 
materially suffered in consequence of the | ments were made. He did not wish to 
war. When he said that 10,000,0002. | make an attack upon the Government, but 
had gone to Russia in place of 11,000,0002., | he felt bound to state these facts. It was 
he must explain that we were in the habit | a fact that that blockade was not instituted 
of paying in three modes for what we im-|—up to the present time it had not been 
ported ; first, by exports from this country; established. A blockade was notified to 
secondly, by consignments of foreign goods commence on the Ist of February, then 
to Russia, and lastly by money. The first | was put off to the 14th, and, if any bloek- 
two sources had been cut off, and therefore | ade at all existed, it had only been insti- 
all our payments had been made in money, , tuted within the last two or three days. A 
in the shape most convenient, during war- | memorial had been forwarded to him by 
like preparations, for the Emperor of , the Chamber of Commerce at Hull, a body 
Russia, and which enabled him to equip’ that had taken a good deal of pains to ob- 
those forces with which he attacked us. | tain information on this subject, which, re- 
He would venture to say that if they were | ferring to the trade carried on through 
to rely for a termination of the war solely | the ports of the Black Sea and the Sea 
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of Azoff, contained the following state- 
ment— 


‘Shipments of linseed have continued to be | 
made from the Russian ports of the Black Sea | 
and Sea of Azoff, on a scale unprecedented in any 
previous year. Since the declaration of war, that is, 
from May to December, 380 to 400 ships, carry- 
ing about 700,000 quarters of linseed, have sailed 
from the Russian ports of the Black Sea and Sea 
of Azoff, representing a value to Russia of about 
a million sterling in this one article only. The 
greatest previous annual export of linseed was in 
1852 and 1853; that in the entire twelve months 
of 1853 being 640,000 quarters, and in the entire 
twelve months of 1852 only 445,000 quarters ; 
whereas in the eight months of this present year 
of war, in the face of an assured blockade, we 
have the enormous export of 700,000 quarters, 
and that in an article of the first magnitude as 
respects the trade of the Black Sea.” 


He was told that during the remaining 
four months of the last year trade had | 
been carried on to the same extent. | 
The document went on to state— | 


| 
«‘The injury to British merchants, as alluded 
to in the foregoing memorandum, has continued | 
through the interim since July. The reiterated 
assurance on the part of Ministers that blockade | 
would be strictly enforced, has had the effect, not | 
only of placing this considerable trade in the | 
hands of foreign houses, but the counter opera- | 
tions into which the said British merchants were | 
driven in consequence of their being so warned off ; 
from the Black Sea, are threatened with loss owing 
to the immense import from the very quarter from | 
which they were thus interdicted, and from which | 
Government assured them repeatedly nothing 
would be allowed to come. As a collateral con- | 
sequence, the neutral shipowner has found his | 
vessels employed at high rates, whereas, imports | 
of the like articles from neutral countries on 
which British ships could have been engaged, | 
have been proportionally discouraged.” 


Now, although the ports of the Black Sea 
and the Sea of Azoff had not been block- 
aded, the mouths of the Danube had been 
blockaded, and by that blockade of the 
mouths of the Danube chis country had 
been deprived of a large supply of grain 
that might otherwise have been obtained 
from the Danubian Principalities. The 
fact was, that the mouths of the Danube, 
which ought not to have been blockaded, 
had been blockaded, while the ports of the 
Black Sea, and of the Sea of Azoff, which 
ought to have been blockaded, and which 
the public were assured were blockaded, 
had not been blockaded. The consequence 
had been that, during the past year, the 
exports of Russia had been more con- 
siderable than, he believed, in any pre- 
vious year; that the British merchants 
who, believing the assurances of the 
Government, had made extensive arrange- 
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ments for procuring articles which we now 
obtained from Russia from other quarters, 
and who had opened up markets in India 
and elsewhere for linseed, hemp, and other 
produce, when they brought their commo. 
dities to this country suffered an enormous 
loss, and that the only parties benefited 
were the Greek merchants who all along 
were wise enough to disbelieve in the 
blockade, and, acting as if there was no 
blockade, had been considerable gainers 
in consequence, and made enormous for- 
tunes. He thought tne House would agree 
with him that some explanation was due to 
the public on this subject, and he would be 
very glad if a satisfactory explanation could 
be given. The hon. Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty, the other night, in what he (Mr. 
Collier) might call his celebrated Serpen- 
tine speech—for he suggested the pro- 
priety of turning that river through the 
Horse Guards—admitted, with a frankness 
which did him honour, and which would 
doubtless be greatly approved by his con. 
stituents, that the war had been disgrace- 
fully conducted, and that there had been 
zreat misconduct on the part of those in 
office, although he could not agree in the 
conclusion of the hon. Gentleman, that be- 
cause great evils had existed there should 
be no inquiry, and that because the officials 
had miscondueted themselves they should 
continue to hold office. He thought, how- 
ever, that that hon. Gentleman, when he 
said that the Admiralty were blamed by 
nobody, and had nothing to explain, had 
gone rather too far. He (Mr. Collier) was 
anxious to hear the explanation that would 
be given on this subject by the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, and knowing the great 
administrative talents of that right hon. 
Gentleman, and the ability with which the 
affairs of the Admiralty had generally been 
administered, he had no doubt that right 
hon. Gentleman would be prepared to give 
a satisfactory explanation so far as he had 
any concern in the matter. He thought, 
however, they might venture to lay down 
this rule as applicable to all departments 
—that the head of a department was an- 
swerable for failures unless he could show 
who were the culpable parties. If there 
had been remissness or negligence in any 
department, and the House was informed 
who was to blame, and the person whose 
conduct had been culpable was censured or 
dismissed, there were some hopes of im- 
provement; but if they were never to know 
upon whom the blame rested—if they were 
never to lay their hands upon the incap- 
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able, the incompetent, or the obstructive— 
he feared the management of public affairs 
was absolutely hopeless, and that there 
was nothing before them but an endless 
career of disaster and disgrace. He ap- 
lied this observation to the authorities at 
Balaklava, who, he was sorry to say, had 
not been removed, but a Commission, they 
were given to understand, was to be ap- 
pointed to inquire into their conduct. He 
hoped the inquiries of that Commission 
would be satisfactory, but he entertained 
considerable doubt upon the subject, and 
he thought that little good would be ef. 
fected without the removal of those anar- 
ehical spirits — Filder and Boxer. He 
thought the House was entitled to know 
from the heads of departments what had 
been the causes of failure, and if blame 
attached to any parties who those parties 
were. The First Lord of the Admiralty 
might possibly be able to show that there 
had been reasons for changing the policy 
of the Government with regard to the 
blockade—that, for instance, our fleet was 
insufficient to blockade the ports of the 
Black Sea. He (Mr. Collier) could not, 
however, conceive how such a reason could 
be assigned, when a single steamer might 
have blockaded the Straits of Kertch, and 
thus have cut off the communications of 
the ports in the Sea of Azoff, from which 
goods to the amount of 2,000,000. had 
been exported. Single steamers might 
also have blockaded Odessa, and other 
ports of the Black Sea. He would not 
enter into the nice question whether a 
blockade of the Dardanelles or the Bos- 
phorus would have been sufficient; but if 
they had a competent force to maintain an 
efficient blockade, and if orders had been 
sent out to the admirals to establish such 
a blockade, he wished to know why those 
orders had not been obeyed. 

He would now pass to another part of 
the subject—the blockade of the Baltic. 
They had had two great fleets, one ope- 
rating in the Black Sea, which had not 
blockaded at all, or done anything, as far 
as he knew, beyond firing a certain num- 
ber of shots at the forts of Sebastopol, and 
another operating in the Baltic, which had, 
indeed, established an effectual blockade ; 
but that blockade had been entirely evaded 
by means of land carriage. He thought 
he would be able to show that the blockade 
of the Baltic had been substantially evaded 
i a@ manner which no doubt was not anti- 
cipated, and for not anticipating which he 
threw no blame upon the Government. 
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The traffic by land carriage, which had 
been organised by the Emperor of Russia, 
with the connivance of Prussia, had been 
brought to a degree of perfection that 
could scarcely have been anticipated. A 
Commissioner, a very able man, was ap- 
pointed by the Emperor of Russia with a 
competent staff, to make good and efficient 
roads, and these roads had been overflow- 
ing with Russian commerce, vast stores of 
tallow, hemp, flax, and linseed, flowed 
through Prussia to Memel—the countries 
through which this trade passed deriving 
from it great advantage, in consequence 
of which the war was exceedingly popular 
in Prussia. Indeed, this:stream of com- 
merce going through Prussia gave that 
country good grounds for wishing to main- 
tain her neutrality in this war. The hon. 
Member for Stoke-upon-Trent (Mr. J. L. 
Ricardo) had written an able pamphlet on 
this subject, in which he described thus 
the flow of Russian produce through 
Prussia— 


“« One of the custom houses on the frontier 
has taken as much as 1,000 thalers a-day for 
import duties, and as many as 500 cartloads of 
hemp and flax have frequently arrived per day at 
Memel. Throughout the summer the town has 
presented an extraordinary spectacle. Every 
warehouse, coachhouse, stable, and outhouse has 
been literally crammed with merchandise; the 
streets and open spaces have been piled with it ; 
while upwards of 100 ships have been kept lying 
in the harbour, unable to discharge their cargoes, 
on account of all the landing-places being occu- 
pied. Landlords have realised rents, taverns and 
shopkeepers have obtained prices comparable to 
those which resulted from the rush of emigration 
to Melbourne.’ It is estimated that the extra 
cost paid on Russian produce belonging to the 
British merchant, for its transport by the Russian 
peasantry to Memel, is no less than 2,500,000/. 
This is exclusive of the goods carried to Arch- 
angel for shipment, and the loss from damage and 
destruction to them on the road, where insurance 
is impossible.” 


He agreed to a certain extent with his hon. 
Friend, as, for example, when he said that 
it was humiliating to see how the blockade 
had been evaded, and how we were in the 
first instance put to the expense of impos- 
ing a blockade, and then we had to pay a 
further cost for its evasion of 2,500,0000. 
But his hon. Friend was for no blockade 
at all. Now, that was a view which any 
gentleman might reasonably and logically 
adopt ; but to say that we should have a 
blockade and that it should be ineffectual, 
was to hold ground utterly untenable. 
When his hon. Friend had arrived at the 
conclusion that there should be no blockade, 
he ought in consistency to oppose the Navy 
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Estimates; for, if there was to be no 
blockade, why so great an increase in our 
fleet as was proposed in those Estimates ? 
What be contended for was that either 
they should have no blockade or an effec- 
tual blockade. If they could not stop this 
transit through Prussia, then, by all means, 
let us have our goods direct from Cron- 
stadt, and thus save both time and ex- 
pense; but to institute a blockade that 
could be evaded was an untenable measure 
and one which it was impossible to do 
ought than condemn. He would not at- 
tempt te dictate to the Government the 
precise course which they should adopt. 
That was a matter of policy which it would 
be better to leave in their own hands; but 
he would shortly state the notions he had 
formed as to the mode of dealing with the 
subject. In the first place, then, it seemed 
to him that Prussia had substantially been 
guilty of a breach of neutrality—that the 
trade carried on through Prussia was not 
only a trade of private individuals, but one 
organised in a great measure between the 
Governments of Russia and Prussia for 
the express purpose of evading our block- 
ade. A convention had been entered into 
for the formation of a railway, and Prussia 
derived great revenue from the Russian 
commerce which passed through her do- 
minions. This transit trade through Prus- 
sia was entirely a new trade, and it was 
earried on to the detriment of ours. It 
had been laid down by publicists—and in 
fact there was a rule known as the rule of 
1756—+o this effect, that a neutral was at 
liberty to carry on his accustomed trade in 
time of war, but not a new trade to the 
prejudice of either of the belligerents. On 
that subject he would refer hon. Members 
to the dictum of Lord Stowell, who said 
the general rule was that a neutral had a 
right to carry on in time of war his accus- 
tomed trade to the utmost extent to which 
that accustomed trade was capable, but 
the law was different in the case of a new 
trade which the neutral had not previously 
carried on. Now, here was, in fact, a new 
trade carried on by Prussia for the advan- 
tage of herself and Russia, in evasion of 
our blockade, and distinctly to the detri- 
ment of one of the belligerents. This, in 
his opinion, afforded ground for remon- 
strauce on our part with Prussia. They 
had a right to call on Prussia in this case, 
and, at all events, if Prussia joined the 
Western Powers—which he trusted she 
would do—he hoped one stipulation would 
be, that Prussia should seal her frontier to 
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the transit of Russian produce, so that 
the blockade might be effectual, and he 
trusted that no stipulation would be made 
with Prussia except such an arrangement 
was entered into by that Power. Close 
the Black Sea and the Baltic and the 
Prussian frontier, and the commerce of 
Russia would be so far crippled that she 
would not be able to carry on the war for 
any length of time. But he had been told 
there were other measures that might be 
adopted ; they might institute a search of 
neutral vessels for enemies’ goods coming 
from neutral ports. They might do so on 
the ground tbat it was necessary for the 
enforcement of the blockade, and he ap- 
prehended that they would have a perfect 
right to do so. He did not put it on the 
footing of interfering generally with the 
rights of neutrals, but he merely suggested 
that it might be adopted in this particular 
case, for this particular object, and in con- 
sequence of this particular necessity. There 
was one measure which they undoubtedly 
had a right to adopt, and that was to pro- 
hibit the importation of Russian produe- 
tions into this country. They had a right, 
without offence to any other nation, to 
prohibit the importation of Russian pro- 
duce into this country, The objections 
that might be made to that were twofold. 
In the first place it might be said that the 
prohibition would not be effectual, and next, 
that it would injure ourselves, The hon. 
Member for Stoke-upon-Trent, in his able 
pamphlet, argued that we should not pro- 
hibit Russian produce on the latter ground. 
What might be done was, that certain 
specified articles, such as hemp, tallow, 
&e., should not be admitted without certi- 
ficates obtained from the British Consul in 
the country from which they came that 
they were not the produce of Russia—an 
oath to be taken to that effect—and also 
an oath by the importing merchant to the 
same effect. It might be said, there would 
be perjury ; but the House must bear in 
mind the peculiar character of the Russian 
trade. It was carried on by few houses, 
those being of great respectability and 
employing a large amount of capital. 
Without a large amount of capital it was 
impossible to engage in the Russian trade 
with effect, because it was carried on by 
large advances. Now, he believed that if 
the importation of Russian produce was 
rendered unlawful, the Russian merchants 
as a body would refuse to have anything to 
do with it. In St. Petersburg, before the 
war commenced, the merchants in that 
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city engaged in this trade informed Sir 
Hamilton Seymour in a memorial that, if 
the trade were prohibited they would have 
nothing to do with it whatever, and a simi- 
lar conclusion was come to in London. 
The consequence was that the rouble fell 
from 38d. to 32d., though now, as he had 
previously stated, it had again risen to 

ar. He believed he could state confi- 
dently that those merchants—and one of 
them would second the Motion he should 
now make—would supply the country with 
any article we now got from Russia from 
other parts of the world—from India, from 
the coast of Africa, from Italy ; and he had 
reason to believe that the prohibition would 
be in a great degree effectual. There might 
be some smuggling possibly. Inferior houses 
might engage in the contraband trade, but 
sve great merchants generally would keep 
agents at the foreign ports to look after 
the contrabandists, and he had no doubt 
the stream of Russian produce, if not alto- 
gether stopped, would be at least dammed 
back. He had been told that the prohibi- 
tion would be evaded in various ways, that 
Russian tallow would be melted down as 
German tallow, that German tallow would | 
be liberated and sent to this country, and 
that manufactories would be established on 
the continent for the purpose of sending | 
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upon a war without incurring serious injury 
to themselves? Were they to go about 
their affairs in the usual manner, to pass 
their Reform Bills, and busy themselves 
with matters of external legislation, and 
if they had any surplus cash to spare ex- 
pend it in crumpling up the Emperor of 
Russia? If they were not prepared for 
the sacrifices of war they ought never to 
have undertaken it: If they were not pre- 
pared for the sacrifices of war they had 
better conclude peace at once, and on 
whatever terms they could make, But 
should it be said of this country that it 
hesitated not to sacrifice the lives of the 
best and bravest of its children in the 
cause of liberty, that it could contemplate 
with comparative calmness the calamities 
of the battle-field and the hospital, but 
that there was one thing it could not con- 
template without agony and despair, and 
that was a rise in the price of tallow ? 
Was it to be said that they were not pre- 
pared to succumb to the Emperor of Rus- 
sia, and that they would take every mea- 





sure for the purpose of prosecuting the 
war with vigour, except one, which was 
likely to injure their commercial interests ? 
If they were only prepared to carry on the 
war in that spirit, they were rightly called 
a nation of shopkeepers, and they had 


articles here in a manufactured state. | better stay at home. {[Mr. Bricut: 


Now, with respect to the substitution of 
Russian tallow for German tallow, the 
quantity liberated could not be to any 
great amount, and to evade the prohibition 
effectually a new trade would have to be 
organised, and altogether a new system 
established. So with respect to manufae- 
tories. A manufactory was not built in a 
day, but required skill, labour, machinery, 
and capital ; and was it likely that the 
Germans would invest any considerable 
sums in these operations when any month 
might render the outlay of their capital 
unavailing by bringing either a general 
peace or a general war? In either case 
their efforts to establish a new trade would 
be rendered entirely nugatory. If they 
were sure that the war would last twenty 
years there might be something in the 
argument ; but, as it might be over at 
any day, it did not seem “likely that any 
considerable amount of capital would be 
invested in Germany for the purpose of 
evading our prohibition. It was further 


said that the people of this country would 
injure themselves by this measure. He 
freely admitted that “they would ; but did 
any man suppose that they were to enter 





Hear, hear!] He was cheered by the 
hon. Member for Manchester, and the 
views of the hon. Gentleman on this sub- 
ject were perfectly consistent. The hon. 
Gentleman was perfectly right in saying 
that they should not have entered upon 
this war unless they were prepared to 
make peace at once, or that, unmindful 
of their trade, their flax, or their tallow, 
they were determined to carry on the war 
with vigour, and at every sacrifice, if they 
were prepared to carry it on at all. But, 
after all, they were not likely to be driven 
to any great stress in consequence of the 
loss of Russian produce, and, perhaps, the 
House would allow him to quote a passage 
from the Economist newspaper, which, in- 
timating that the trade with Russia was 
stopped, consoled them with the reflection 
that they were able to obtain from other 
sources the supplies which they had been 
accustomed to procure from Russia. In 
the Economist of April 1, before it was 
anticipated that the blockade would be- 
evaded, the editor, after expressing infinite 
contempt for those ‘‘ dealers in grease,” 
as .he called them, who were doing what 
they could to alarm the country touch- 
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ing a scarcity of tallow, proceeded to | 
state :— 


“ The import of tallow, therefore, is stationary 
or declining, the quantity from Russia not in- 
creasing, while our growing demand for materials 
of that description is supplied by the increasing | 
quantities of palm and cocoa-nut oil. In like | 
manner, the largely increasing supply of hemp 
comes less from Russia than other quarters.” 


He then went on to say :— 


“It should not be forgotten by those who anti- 
cipate still higher prices for Russian produce that | 
oily matters, which can be substituted for tallow | 
in many cases, may be obtained from the vege- { 
table as well as from the animal kingdom, and | 
that numerous substitutes may be found for | 
hemp, as well as wheaten bread.” | 
Afterwards the editor of the Fconomist 
went into a long statement to show that 
we could procure tallow, hemp, corn, and | 
other articles from other parts of the 
world, and he concluded with this sen- 
tence :—- 





“We may expect, therefore, from the impedi- 
ment which war will lay in our way of getting 
tallow, hemp, and corn from the uncivilised space 
the Czar governs, that art and industry will know 
how to obtain from the whole of the rest of the | 
world a greater abundance than hitherto of useful | 
articles than stationary or retrograding Russia | 
can possibly supply.” 


\ 


In reference to the supply of hemp from | 
Russia, he would beg to read to the House 
an extract from a circular of Messrs. 
Noble, which said :— 


“In the early part of the present year, when it | 
was expected the supply of hemp from Russia ! 
would be stopped, we called the attention of 
several of our friends to the hemp from India, and 
they have forwarded us samples of superior quali- 
ties, well adapted for all the purposes of Russian 
hemp; but it would take some time before any 
large quantity could be obtained, properly pre- 
pared for the purpose, and arrangements were | 
made for so preparing the crop that would have | 
come in next year; but, after it was discovered 
that the supply from Russia would be regular 
through Prussia, there was no inducement strong 
enough to urge them to carry out these arrange- | 
ments, and they have, therefore, fallen to the | 
ground, and instead of our getting the large sup- | 
ply we expected, there will be very little more | 
than the usual supply from those places. If, how- 
ever, it were certain that the trade with Russia | 
would be stopped for one year only, it would give 
such an impetus to the growers of fibres in the 
colonies that we might for the future leave them 
entirely to themselves, aad we should be sure, in 
the year 1856, and after that, to receive such | 
quantities and quality that would make us per- 
feetly independent of Russian hemp, as the pro- 
ducers would be able to send it (after they were 
once fairly started) at prices that would compete 
with Russian hemp when at its lowest price, and 
it would also be of great advantage in doing away 
with the prejudice now existing on the part of 
consumers about trying a new article.” 
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He had been glad to hear the announce- 
ment the other day that arrangements had 
been made for procuring hemp in any 
quantity from Italy. Flax, also, to any 
amount could be grown in Ireland, and 
could be obtained from other quarters; 
tallow could be obtained in great quantities 
from Australia, and palm and cocoa-nut 
oil from the coast of Africa. In fact, there 
was no article which they now got from 
Russia which they might not obtain from 
other parts of the world, and principally 
from their own colonies. Once open these 
quarters, and he had every reason to sup- 
pose that the produce of Russia could be 
dispensed with. The courses he ventured 
to recommend as calculated to enforce our 
claims on Russia were, either to exercise 
the right of searching all vessels from 
Russian ports, or prohibiting the importa- 
tion of Russian goods into this country. 
We should not by such prohibition give 
the rest of the world a great advantage 
over us, for we were almost the only cus- 
tomers of Russia. Russia could not obtain 
elsewhere the advances she obtained from 
this country. Without the advances of 
English capital, which she had hitherto 
received, the power of Russia must be very 


much lessened and diminished. If he were 


told that there were grave objections to the 


, measures which he had suggested, then he 


could only revert to his former position, 
and call upon the Government to abandon 
the blockade. If the blockade was to be 
kept up at all it was absolutely necessary 


|to resort to some of the means he had 


mentioned for enforcing it and rendering 
it effectual. If an announcement were 
made to-night showing that the Govern- 
ment were in earnest in endeavouring to 
stop the contraband trade now passing 


'through Prussia, he believed the effect 


would be serious and immediate on the 
finances of Russia, and that the rouble 
would immediately fall. He firmly be- 
lieved that a large amount of English 
capital was at this moment in London 
waiting for its destination, and which, if it 
went to Russia, would supply her with the 
means of carrying on the war and of send- 
ing fresh armies into the field. It now, 


| doubtless, would find its way to India and 


other parts of the world for the purpose of 
supplying us with the produce we formerly 
got from Russia, if the importation of 
Russian produce into this country were at 
ovce wholly and effectually prohibited. 
The success of our troops did not depend 
merely upon our own numbers, but upon 
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the numbers opposed to us; and at present 
we were supplying the Emperor of Russia 
with gold to enable him to raise armies 
for the purpose of resisting our troops. 
Russia was not a large commercial country, 
and, as compared with Russia, we were as 
a great commercial company compared to a 
small trader. Our commerce with Russia 
was small, but the commerce of Russia 
with this country was almost all she pos- 
sessed, and to put a stop to it would be 
nearly to reduce her to a state of bank- 
ruptey. The Emperor of Russia had more 
men than we had, and if he could insure 
the loss of one of our soldiers by two of his 
he was a winner. On the other hand, we 
could lose two sovereigns to his one, and 
still be the gainers. He (Mr. Collier) 
trusted, then, that he should hear from the 
Government that they were prepared to 
manage the war in this respect with vigour 
and effect; and he might say that, as long 
as they were disposed to carry on the war 
thoroughly and in earnest, to apply to it 
all the resources of the country, they would 
form a strong Government, and would meet 
with the hearty, the unanimous, and the 
enthusiastic suppport of the country. If, 
however, they still went on as the former 
Government did, proposing half measures, 
showing themselves unequal to the vcca- 
sion, and requiring to be goaded into acti- 
vity by the press or by public opinion, the 
sooner they fell the better. He, for one, 
was inclined to give them his support, and 
he trusted that their explanation upon the 
subject he had now brought before the 
House, and upon the conduct of the war 
generally, would be satisfactory to the 
country. 

Mr. MITCHELL said, that in second- 
ing the Motion of his hon. and learned 
Friend, he concurred generally with what 
had fallen from him, but he wished to fill 
up, with a few details, the outline he had 
drawn, which details might, perhaps, be 


_ necessary to enable Her Majesty’s Govern- 


ment to come to some decision upon this 
question. And, first of all, he regretted 
that his hon. and learned Friend had 
changed the form of his Motion. As it 
orignally stood, it was one directly ex- 
pressing the opinion of this House—that 
the trade of Russia ought to be further 
restricted. He regretted that that course 
was not persisted in. The Government 
had had the fullest time to consider this 
question. Three months ago, in answer to 
a deputation from the flax merchants of 
Dundee, the Earl of Clarendon said the 
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subject should receive the fullest considera- 
tion from Her Majesty’s Government, and, 
considering the present Government to be 
almost identical with the former one, he 
thought his hon. and learned Friend might 
have ventured to bring forward his original 
Motion, and, if the explanation of the Go- 
vernment was not satisfactory, to obtain a 
direct vote of this House upon the subject. 
He, himself, feeling strongly as he did 
in reference to it, should have brought the 
matter forward at an earlier period; but 
he confessed he had been pusillanimous, 
He allowed himself to be deterred by a 
fear lest it should be said that he and 
others who moved in this question were 
holders of Russian produce in London, and 
therefore advocated the measures of which 
his hon. and learned Friend had sketched 
the outline to-night. Now, within the last 
ten days a deputation representing the 
Russian trade in.this country had had an 
interview with Lord Clarendon. That de- 
putation represented not merely specula- 
tive holders of Russian produce in Eng- 
land, but gentlemen who had necessarily 
large amounts of fixed capital locked up in 
Russia—people whose entire trade was with 
Russia, and whose direct interest it was, 
therefore, that that trade should be car- 
ried on, provided that it could be carried 
on on a proper and honourable footing. 
He repeated, they were not speculative 
holders of Russian produce. It might 
happen that they all held a certain amount ; 
and when had they not done so? But, for 
himself—though he felt almost ashamed 
to occupy their time in repudiating any 
improper motives in the course he was 
now taking—he believed that he did not 
hold one-third of his usual amount of 
Russian stock at this moment. Almost 
all his neighbours were in the same posi- 
tion, but their interest was the same as the 
interest of the public. That interest was, 
to have this war brought to a close as 
speedily as possible, so as to enable those 
merchants—leaving patriotic views entirely 
out of sight—to carry on their legitimate 
trade with Russia, and to make use of that 
dead capital which was now locked up and 
absorbed in Russia. This was the motive 
which animated them, and his opinion was, 
that in the course they were pursuing they 
were advocating the general interests of 
the country. He believed that the depu- 
tation to which he had alluded, which in- 
cluded nearly all the gentlemen who had 
establishments in Russia, had expressed 
but one opinion in the course of their in- 
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terview with Lord Clarendon. He believed, 
also, that that opinion was entertained by 
every one who had a knowledge of the 
trade of Russia, who had been a long time 
in that country, or who had means of com- 
munication with those who lived in Russia. 
This opinion was that the most powerful 
lever which the English Government had to 
bring this war to a termination, was to 
stop the trade with Russia. Having him- 
self passed his whole life in the Russian 
trade, he had naturally sought to converse 
with those who were in the same position 
on the subject, and he had found but one 
opinion prevailing, which was, that more 
powerful than our armies would be the 
stoppage of our trade with Russia. Nearly 
all the produce of Russia was raised by 
serf labour, and belonged either directly 
to the nobility or came to them in the 
shape of rent, which must be paid by the 
grower of the produce to the nobleman 
who possessed the soil; and if that pro- 
duce did not bear any value, of course the 
eultivator could not pay any rent. Ex- 
perience had proved that there was one, 
and probably but one, lever with the Em- 
peror of Russia, and that was the power 
of the nobility of that empire. The House 
would reevilect that the Russian nobility 
were almost the only possessors of military 
power. There were some German gene- 
rals in the Emperor's service, but the no- 
bility were almost exclusively in the ehief 
commands. You, therefore, brought to bear 
upon the Emperor one most potent lever, 
when, by stopping the sale of the produce 
of Russia, you destroyed the rents of the 
nobility, and, consequently, reduced them 
to poverty. Of course there were men 
among the Russian nobles, like Prince 
Demidoff and some others, who had accu- 
mulated enormous fortunes; but, as a ge- 
neral rule, those nobles lived up to their 
income. Well, already, by this war, the 
nobles were losing their serfs, and were 
paying large war taxes; and if vou added 
to this the total stoppage of their rents, 
which would be the direct effect of the 
stoppage of the trade with Russia, his opi- 
nion was that the Emperor himself, with 
that sagacity which distinguished him,would 
at once yield to the opinions of the no- 
bility, and would no longer wish to prose- 
cute this war. This stoppage of Russian 
trade would also have a direct effect upon 
the exchange. It was a fact that, not- 
withstanding the enormous issue of paper 
money since the war—notwithstanding the 
export of gold from Russia was now pro- 
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hibited—the exchange had been generally 
at par, and was very little below par now. 
How could this be accounted for? It could 
only be accounted for by the influx of 
money into Russia, in return for the ex- 
port of goods. 

Now, as to the various modes in which 
that capital had been supplied. Take 
the case of the Black Sea. Before an 
effective blockade was established, about 
1,000,000 quarters of linseed were shipped 
from the Black Sea to all quarters of the 
world. The present value of that article 
in London was 63s. a quarter, and the 
whole of that money had gone into the 
pockets of parties either professedly neu- 
tral or directly hostile to this country—to 
the Russian producer, and to Greek mer- 
chants who were notoriously hostile to this 
country, or the neutral shipowner. The 
right hon. Baronet (Sir J. Graham) early 
in the Session had stated distinctly that a 
blockade would be established. The con- 
sequence was, that nobody in this country 
thought of taking steps for procuring lin- 
seed from the Blaek Sea. They consider- 
ed, as a matter of course, that, as the First 
Lord of the Admiralty had given distinct 
notice that a blockade would be instituted, 
it would be hoveless to think of supplies 
from the Black Sea. The Greeks, how- 
ever, who were on the spot, very soon 
found out that the right hon. Baronet’s 
instructions were not carried out; they 
had, therefore, systematically gone on with 
the trade, and he had just learnt of he did 
not know how many cargoes of linseed as 
being in process of shipment from the 
Black Sea. Here was 3,000,000J. which 
had gone directly, in the face of the as- 
sertions of the Government that a block- 
ade would be carried out, either to the 
enemy or to neutral shipowners. What 
had been the result in other ways? The 
direct statements of the Government as to 
the blockade and the consequent failure in 
the supply of Russian produce had led to , 
orders being sent out to India for linsetd, 
to the extent of 150,000 to 200,000 quar- 
ters, which, on its arrival here, had to be 
sold at a ruinous loss. In consequence of 
the maintenance of the supply of Russian 
produce, the price fell 15 per cent, and 
this Indian linseed had to be sold at that 
loss ; so that, of course, put a stop to fur- 
ther purchases in India. What had hap- 
pened, too, had this further effect—that 
until the blockade was actually established 
nobody would believe a word of it, and no 
arrangements would be made to procure & 
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supply from India and from other quarters. 
Well, while the Government had been doing 
this, they had, from the month of May 
last, instituted a most rigid blockade of 
the mouths of the Danube. Now, there 
never had been any great importation of 
corn into this country from Russian ports 
in the Danube, and he believed the great- 
est quantity imported in any one year was 
50,000 quarters. Corn was the only ar- 
ticle exported from the Danube, and some 
time prior to May the Emperor of Russia 
had entirely prohibited the export of corn 
from any port of his in the Black Sea. 
Consequently the Government need not 
have troubled themselves much to blockade 
the Danube. But what was the effect of 
their operations? Why, they were allow- 
ing 1,000,000 quarters of linseed to be 


. shipped from the Black Sea under the 


very nose-of our admiral, and they were 
preventing the shipment of 2,000,000 
quarters of Turkish corn lying in the Da- 
nubian Principalities. He might be told 
that the Government had no information 
upon this subject. But, if that were the 
eat, surely it was the duty of the Govern- 
ment to get full information from those 
quarters from which they might easily 
have obtained it. But to leave that sub- 
ject and to come to the question of the 
blockade in the Baltic, he was prepar- 
ed to go upon either of two grounds— 
either to institute a real and effective 
blockade in that sea, or to institute none 
at all. He knew perfectly well the value 
that the Emperor of Russia attached to 
that trade; in fact, so great was the value 
attached to it that when the roads commu- 
nicating with the ports through which that 
trade was carried on were out of repair 
the Russian soldiers were employed to re- 
pair them. He knew that such was the 
value of that trade that he believed that a 
convention might be entered into under 
which all the Russian ships of war would 
remain in the harbours of Cronstadt and 
Sweaborg, if British ships of commerce 
were permitted to enter into the ports of 


‘the Baltic; in fact, that if the Govern- 


ment would agree that trade in that sea 
should go on as in time of peace, there 
would be no necessity for the presence 
there of a British fleet at all. Now, what 
he wished to press upon the Government 
was, either that some such course as that 
should be adopted, or that a strict and 
effective blockade should be maintained. 
He had been furnished with a statement 
drawn up under the auspices of the Rus- 
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sian Government of the quantity of goods 
despatched from the Russian ports for ship- 
ment through Prussia before the blockade 
of Riga. All the goods referred to had 
not yet been shipped from Memel, but no 
doubt they all would be. According to 
that statement the quantity of tallow de- 
spatched for shipment through Prussia 
amounted to 30,500 tons, the average cost 
of which, delivered free on board at Memel, 
was 60/. a ton, making the total cost 
1,830,0007. The quantity of hemp and 
flax was 70,756 tons, which, at 50/. a ton, 
made a total of 3,537,800. The price of 
the quantity of bristles, linseed, and other 
goods despatched to Memel was stated at 
1,000,0007. The trade with Archangel 
amounted also to about 1,000,0007. With 
regard to that trade he might remark that 
a most strict blockade of Archangel had 
been instituted after all the goods had 
been shipped away. The trade in the 
Black Sea amounted to about 1,500,0001., 
so that the total amount of the trade with 
Russia was not less than 8,867,8001. He 
found also from the average exports of the 
three previous years that, independently 
of corn, the exportation of which was 
now prohibited, the quantity of goods de- 
spatched to the frontier during the last 
year did not amount to more than two- 
thirds or three-fourths of the whole quan- 
tity of goods shipped from Russia in 
former years. Now, the average cost of 
the exports in former years was about 
10,000,000/., so that the result of the 
war hitherto had been that we had paid 
8,867,8001. for two-thirds of that which 
formerly cost us 10,000,0007. He could 
not conceive a case more monstrous or 
more absurd, 

He would now come to what had been 
proposed to put an end to such a state of 
things. He had given the subject full and 
careful consideration, and he concurred in 
the propriety of the course suggested by 
his hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Plymouth. He was aware that the 
proposition was contrary to the doctrines 
of political economy ; that could not be 
helped, and, indeed, he did not think thet 
it would always be advisable to follow the 
doctrines of political economy in the midst 
of a great war. Inconvenience must fall 
on all parties. Consider how many thou- 
sands of lives had been already sacrificed! . 
What was to be considered was the advan- 
tage of the general community, and if any 
measure, although it might inflict some 
slight injury upon a few branches of trade, 
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could be devised by which a speedy end 
might be put to the contest in which the 
country was engaged, it was the duty of 
the Government to disregard that slight 
injury to trade, and to carry out any plan 
which offered a speedy termination to the 
war. It had been stated by his hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Plymouth 
that the want of British capital would be 
felt in Russia. The fact appeared to be 
that from two-thirds to three-fourths of the 
exports of Russia came into this country, 
and he believed that even a larger propor- 
tion of Russian trade was carried on by 
means of English capital. Money was ad- 
vanced, in the winter, to Russian dealers 
to enable them to go into the interior and 
to bring produce from thence to the coast 
in the summer. A trade of that deserip- 
tion required a large amount of capital, 
and, although it might be said that if the 
dealers of this country were prevented from 
embarking in that trade, dealers from other 
countries would, he did not think that such 
would be the case, for, in addition to large 
capital, that trade required great knowledge 
of the people on the spot. A very striking 
proof of the value of English capital was 
afforded upon the declaration of war. The 
declaration of war was made upon the 28th 
of March, and the general belief among the 
people of this country was that it was ille- 
gal, after that declaration, to have dealings 
with the Russians, and, indeed, it was 
generally determined not to continue mer- 
cantile transactions with Russian subjects. 
What was the result? In the town of 
Riga, the town with which he was best 
acquainted, the prices of goods fell 15 per 
cent. On the 15th of April a proclama- 
tion was issued, allowing English subjects 
to trade with Russia, and the result was 
that the prices of goods in Riga advanced 
more than the 15 per cent they had pre- 
viously fallen. That, he considered, was 
a tolerably decisive proof of the value of 
British capital in Russia. Assuming that 
that permission to trade was again repeal- 
ed, and that British subjects were no longer 
to be allowed to trade with Russia, then 
he would say, follow up that measure and 
forbid the importation of Russian produce. 
He was persuaded that the withdrawal of 
British capital from Russia would produce 
a most beneficial effect towards putting an 
end to the war, and he believed that the 
merchants in this country would not object 
to any such steps being taken. He had 
no doubt that, if any speculative persons 
should venture to embark their capital in 
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trade thus forbidden, they would soon be 
pointed out to the Government and receive 
the punishment they deserved. His view 
of the certificate of origin would be that 
our consuls at the different shipping ports 
should throw the onus of proving that goods 
were not of Russian origin upon the persons 
applying for that certificate. Of course a 
great deal would depend on the manner 
in which the consuls did their duty. He 
trusted that they would justify the opinion 
which the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government entertained of them. It was 
notorious that, hitherto, no tallow had ever 
been shipped from Prussia, therefore our 
consuls would be pretty well justified, if au 
application were made for a certificate in 
the case of tallow, in suspecting its origin. 
There was certainly a small quantity of flax 
sent from that country, but his impres- 
sion was that due vigilance on the part of 
the consuls and of those directly interested 
in the trade would prevent any smuggling 
to an extent which would assist the trade 
with Russia, and would materially assist in 
bringing the war to a conclusion. 

Now, as to the effect which this wotld 
have upon home interests. No doubt it 
might possibly do a slight injury, but he 
thought he should be able to show that it 
would be as nothing compared with the 
national benefit of bringing the war to an 
early close. The three main articles which 
were sent from Russia and arrived here 
vid Prussia were hemp, flax, and tallow. 
Now, at the beginning of the present month 
there were in London 9,844 tons of hemp 
as against 4,825 tons at the same period of 
1854, 2,524 tons in 1853, and 4,009 tons 
in 1852. So that there was a great deal 
more than double the quantity in London 
at this time than at any of those former 
periods. Of tallow there were now 39,536 
easks against 39,624 casks in 1854, 43,102 
easks in 1853, and 57,847 casks in 1852. 
The quantity of tallow, therefore, was ra- 
ther less. The great market for flax was 
Dundee, and he believed that in Dundee 
there never had been such a stock of flax 
as at this moment. But, in addition to 
this, let the House consider how easy it 
was to find substitutes for these articles. 
Since the repeal of the soap duties it was 
pretty well known that rape oil, linseed, 
palm, cocoa-nut, and all kinds of oil, had 
been largely substituted for tallow ; and 
every year we were using less of tallow 
and more of its substitutes. This would 
be proved by a reference to the prices. 
On the 26th of December, 1853, several 
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months before war was declared, the price 
of tallow in London was 59s. per ewt. At 
present it was 56s. So that it is now 3l. a 
ton lower than it had been fifteen months 
ago, when no war was anticipated. Palm 
oil, on the contrary, which at the former 
date had been 41/. a ton, was now 44l., 
having risen precisely to the same ex- 
tent as. tallow had fallen. This was a clear 
proof that palm oil had been used as a sub- 
stitute for tallow. With reference to the 
substitution of German tallow for Russian, 
he had already shown that German tallow 
was never sent to this country now; and 
when it was considered that in order to 
effect this the tallow of Russia would have 
to be sent to all the different little villages 
at which certain productions of tallow took 
place, and there used for local purposes, 
while the German tallow was sent thence 
to England, it would be seen that the 
expense would be so great that nothing 
but a very large differential value in this 
country would be likely to lead to any 
great substitution of German tallow for 
Russian. His own impression was, that 
there would be no such differential value 
as to repay the expense of the substitution 
in question. Next, with regard to hemp. 
There had been recently a considerable 
importation of hemp from India, and, if 
the question of transit were set at rest, 
we might, no doubt, look for large ship- 
ments from that country. The First Lord 
of the Admiralty had lately supplied him- 
self also with an enormous quantity of 
hemp from Italy—about 5,000 tons — 
which was nearly three years’ average 
consumption in time of peace in the dock- 
yards. Then, again, within a very short 
time the patent for wire rope had expired. 
That article was a most formidable com- 
petitor with hemp, and it had lately fallen 
to one-half its former price, which was of 
itself an enormous advantage to the manu- 
facturers of cordage. Lastly, he would 
take flax, and he must especially ask the 
Honse to look at this, because a deputation 
from Dundee appeared to have exercised 
some effect upon the mind of the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs upon this 
subject. He thought that they had not 
informed that noble Lord, however, that 
the price of Russian flax at this moment 
in Dundee was as low as it had been pre- 
viously to the declaration of war twelve 
months ago. The hon. Member for Stoke- 
upon-Trent (Mr. J. L. Ricardo) stated in 
his pamphlet that Russian flax was about 
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two-thirds of the whole quantity of flax 
imported into this country; but he had 
forgotten the Irish flax, and, taking that 
into account, the Russian would not ex- 
ceed half the whole quantity. He (Mr. 
Mitchell) had only yesterday received a 
letter from Ireland in which it was stated 
that in consequence of the present low 
price of flax it was the intention of the 
farmers to sow only half their usual quan- 
tity. The usual crop in Ireland was 35,000 
tons, and if the gentlemen in Dundee, in 
their pursuit of great wealth, insisted upon 
reduced prices, they must make up their 
minds to find the Irish production dimi- 
nished. A great deal of stress had been 
laid upon the supposed probability, if a 
great differential value were created be- 
tween Russian flax and the substitute for 
Russian flax, that a vast number of other 
mills would be started in Prussia. He 
perceived by a circular from the Belfast 
linen manufacturers that the whole number 
of flax mills all over Prussia was nine. 
Now, that certainly was not a very formid- 
able competition! Was it conceivable for 
one moment, because the prohibition of 
Russian flax might create a fictitious dif- 
ference of some 10 or 15 per cent, that 
the flax spinners in Prussia or Belgium 
would set about ordering most expensive 
machinery for the spinning of flax, which 
could not be erected much under a twelve- 
month; knowing, as they must know, that 
a termination of the war, which was the 
only ground of that differential value, might 
entirely annihilate it at a moment’s notice. 
He had now gone through various items, 
and might pursue the same line of argu- 
ment with regard to other articles, but he 
would not trouble the House further, and 
would conclude by stating that it was his 
solemn opinion that by stopping the trade 
of Russia the Government would adopt the 
most speedy and efficacious means of bring- 
ing the war to a termination. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘* That there be laid before this House a 
Return of Russian Exports from Arch- 
angel to this country during the past 
year.” 

Mr. CARDWELL: Sir, the Motion 
which has been brought forward with so 
much ability by my hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Plymouth is for 
the production of certain papers, which of 
course the Government can have no objec- 
tion to lay upon the table, but probably the 
House may consider that on a question 
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which has been argued with so much 
ability, and which has created so much 
interest both in and out of the House, it 
is right that I should make a more general 
statement than I otherwise should, were I 
to confine its reference merely to the terms 
of the Motion itself. Sir, when, unfortu- 
nately, at the expiration of a peace of nearly 
forty years’ duration we found ourselves 
once more involved in a war with a Euro- 
pean power, it became necessary for us to 
consider what ought to be the commercial 
policy of this country, having regard to 
the particular circumstances of the case, 
with reference to the enemy we were 
about to engage, the Ally with whom we 
were about to be united, and with refer- 
ence also to the neutral Powers whose 
good feelings we could not but be desirous 
of carrying along with us in the war in 
which we were involved. The consideration 
of these circumstances naturally led us to 
these conclusions —that the enemy with 
whom we were about to contend was pecu-- 
liarly cireumstanced, inasmuch as his ports 
were situated on the shores of land-locked 
seas, and so peculiarly exposed to the con- 
sequences of blockade; that the Ally with 
whom we were to be united had differed 
from us as to the maritime policy and laws 
which ought to prevail during hostilities ; 
and that the neutral Powers would natu- 
rally sympathise with us if we adopted a 
maritime policy which would be Jeast un- 
favourable to their interests. Sir, the 
declaration of war was accompanied by 
a declaration of policy on the part of 
Her Majesty, not waiving any of those 
belligerent rights for which Great Britain 
has contended in former wars, but sus- 
pending a part of them during the con- 
tinuance of the present conflict on mo- 
tives of policy arising from the consider- 
ations to which I have alluded, but which 
I do not think it necessary further to pur- 
sue on the present occasion. This decla- 
ration, Sir, was followed as a natural con- 
sequence by the Order in Council of the 
15th of April, extending to our own coun- 
trymen the same latitude which the pre- 
vious Order had given to all other per- 
sons, to which the hon. Member for 
Bridport (Mr. Mitchell) has alluded ,in 
terms of disapprobation, and however de- 
sirous we might be of carrying on the war 
with vigour — however (reasons sufficient 
being shown) we might be ready to agree 
with the hon, and learned Member for 
Plymouth (Mr. Collier) to engage in a 
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conflict with Russia, which would cost us 
two sovereigns for every one it would cost 
that Power, yet surely to adopt a course 
the consequence of which must be to in- 
flict an injury on ourselves, while scarcely 
an appreciable particle of it could reach 
our enemy, would be neither compatible 
with the dictates of common sense, nor 
with the desire to bring this war to a 
speedy and successful termination. But, 
says my hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for Plymouth, you have adopted 
@ course the result of which has been 
totally and entirely ineffective. I took 
notice of the phrases which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman used while he was so 
contending. He said that our operations 
had signally failed—that the exports from 
Russia have not been diminished. [ Mr. 
CoLLieR: From some of the ports.} But 
the statistics of the whole trade, those 
quoted by the hon. Member for Bridport, 
and those which it may be necessary for 
me to trouble the House with, lead to a 
totally opposite conclusion. But, says my 
hon. and learned Friend, the result of 
your proceeding by blockade has been inef- 
fective. With that conclusion I most re- 
spectfully join issue. I shall be able to 
show that they have been far from inef- 
fective, even under the cireumstances under 
which they have been conducted. But 
what are those circumstances? You tell 
us truly that trade with Russia is pecu- 
liar, because in times of peace it is car- 
ried on by a‘vances of English capital 
made in preceding years. It was so car- 
ried on, and the natural corollary from 
that system was, that on the outbreak of a 
war you should lean to those whose pro- 
perty, invested in Russia, was on its return 
home—those subjects of your own Crown 
who were bringing their property from 
hostile ports, for otherwise you would in- 
jure yourselves, not your enemies. Ac- 
cordingly time was given in the Baltic and 
in the White Sea, and I will not hesitate 
to acknowledge, with regard to the Black 
Sea, that the blockade was not enforced 
in that satisfactory manner which may be 
considered desirable. Making this avowal 
frankly, 1 may state some of the causes 
which led to that circumstance. At the 
outbreak of hostilities, a blockade was 
to be earried on by your own vessels in 
conjunction with those of an ally, it was 
necessary that communications should be 
made between the Allied Powers as to the 
terms upon which that blockade was to be 
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carried on, and as to the vessels by which 
it was to be conducted. It unavoidably hap- 
pened that some time was spent in the carly 
part of the summer in communications 
upon this subject before the blockade was 
signified, and, at a later period, every ves- 
sel which either of the Allied Powers could 
command was employed in that great ex- 
pedition which took place in September. 
Be that, however, as it may, there was time 
given in the Baltie for the reason I have 
stated, and there was time given in the 
White Sea longer than was given in the 
Baltic, on account of the difference of la- 
titude; and also, because there was Eng- 
lish and French property in the White 
Sea which it was important should be 
brought home. There was, besides, that 
inevitable remissness of the blockade in 
the Black Sea to which I have alluded. 
You will not expect, under these cireum- 
stances, that the comparison of 1854 with 
preceding years will show that result as 
respects the pressure upon the trade of 
Russia which the advocates of effective 
operations might desire. Bat do not ima- 
gine that I am making this preamble as 
an excuse for results that when they are 
laid before you you will consider unsatis- 
factory. The hon. Member for Bridport 
says that we have been paying dearer for 
two-thirds of the usual, Russian exports 
than we used to pay for the whole. Now, 
Sir, my hon. Friend coupled with that an 
argument which, I hope he will allow me 
to say, did surprise me, coming from so 
acute an economist as himself, and which I 
shall more fully examine by and by. What, 
then, has been the actual result of our 
operations up to this time? First, what- 
ever mercantile navy Russia possessed may 
be said, for the purposes of commerce, to 
have been entirely annihilated, while our 
own ships ride unharmed in every sea, and 
I do not know the shipowner or consigner 
of merchandise who would give any con- 
siderable insurance in order to be guaran- 
teed against the risk of capture by the 
Russians, Then, with regard to manu- 
factures, Russia takes great pains to be- 
come a manufacturing country. She pro- 
tects her manufactures by import duties. 
I have reason to believe that her manu- 
factures have suffered materially by your 
being able to put upon Russia, by means 
of your blockade, that very pressure which 
my hon. Friend is so anxious to induce 
you to put upon Great Britain, namely, to 
prevent the supply of raw material with 
which our manufactories are supplied. 
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Perhaps, Sir, I ought upon an occasion 
like this to trouble the House with figures, 
because everything connected with the 
conduct of the war is naturally of inte- 
rest in your eyes, and I will, therefore, 
read to you a few of the the figures which 
have been supplied to me to show what 
has been the state of the case in 1854, 
as compared with 1853, with regaid to the 
exports of Russia to this country in the 
articles which the hon. Member for Brid- 
port specified as those to which he 
wished to direct particular attention— 
namely, flax, hemp. and tallow. In 1853 
Russia sent us 1,287,000 ewt. of tallow. 
In 1854 she sent us very little; but, in 
order to make the comparison a fair one, 
I will add the Prussian increase to account 
for the Russian decrease, and then you 
will see how far, by means of the overland 
trade through Prussia, Russia has been 
able to avuid the loss thus occasioned to 
her. The Prussian increase in 1854 was 
425,483 ewt.—making the net Russian 
decrease in that article 676,000 ewt., or 
52 per cent upon the whole trade. With 
regard to the diminution in hemp in 1854 
as compared with 1853, it was 53 per 
cent, and with regard to tallow it is 62 
per cent. Under the circumstances I have 
stated, these figures show that the block- 
ade-has not been ineffective, and I think it 
is surprising that so great an effect should 
have been produced in so sbort a time, 
for you will not forget that these are the 
results of a blockade as yet very imper- 
fect, and that the advances of British 
capital, by which in time of peace the 
trade of Russia is carried on, had not 
yet been discontinued. Now, Sir, with 
regard to the exports of cotton, the raw 
cotton sent from this country to Russia 
has fallen off to the extent of 54 per 
cent, and I hold a long list of other 
articles which have fallen in the same 
proportion. My hon. Friend said that there 
were other sources from which any vacuum 
created in these trades might easily be 
supplied. They have told us that it is 
quite futile to suppose that new manufac- 
tories would be established in Germany; 
but they have not, I suppose, ever tra- 
velled into the manufacturing districts, 
and do not know the rapidfty with which, 
when money and cotton and corn are 
cheap, manufactories grow up. I do hope 
that this country, whether in war or in 
peace, wiil never be led into that fancied 
security which would lead them to suppose 
that they can trifle with the position of its 
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trade. Depend upon it that in times like 
these, competition springs up where you 
do not expect it,— 

“ Grows like the summer grass, fastest by night, 

Unseen, but crescive in its faculty ;” 
and, if you pass unwise laws here, you 
will find out when it is too late a formi- 
dable enemy that you have yourself cre- 
ated. I hold in my hand an account of 
the extent to which other countries than 
Russia have increased in their exports 
to this country in the same time, and 
I find a correspondent increase. With 
regard to prices, it is notorious that the 
tendency has been to raise the price of 
those articles at London, and to depress 
them at St. Petersburg. I hold an extract 
from two circulars of respectable Russian 
merchants, Messrs. Catley and Co., show- 
ing a decrease in the prices of tallow, of 
hemp, of flax, and of linseed at St. Pe- 
tersburg, between the end of 1553 and 
the end of 1854, and a correspondent rise 
of most of those articles in the port of 
London. 

Mr. MITCHELL: I wish to inquire if 
the cost of carriage is included in the 
calculation ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: If my hon. Friend 
desires it, I will read what Messrs. Catley 
and Co. say, in extenso. My hon. Friend 
is dealing with the case of articles pro- 
duced in different countries, and having to 
compete with each other in the common 
market of London. He has told us that 
we need not be afraid of Germany, for 
that the adoption of his plan would not be 
followed by the erection there of new 
manufactories to compete with ours, The 
duration of the war is uncertain, and the 
confidence necessary for that expenditure 
would not exist. Why, then, does he sup- 
pose that the confidence, and consequent 
expenditure, for creating in India a new 
cultivation for our market, could arise 
from that source which in the other case 
he has described as so precarious? But 
if hemp be grown in India to compete 
with Russia, does he think the additional 
cost to which you put the Russian in 
bringing his goods to market is a gain ? 
That doctrine of my hon. Friend the 
Member for Bridport would lead to ex- 
traordinary consequences, I will read the 
views of Messrs. Catley and Co. on this 
point :— 

“The expense, risk, and delay attending the 
overland trade has caused much discouragement 
and dissatisfaction, and there is little disposition 
here to continue it. We may state, in explanation 
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of this, that the cost of conveying tallow, hemp, 
and flax hence to Memel and K6nigsberg has been 
from 201, to 251. per ton, and that goods have 
been three and four months on the way thither; 
and there have been several instances of their 
having been lost sight of entirely for weeks—left 
lying in the woods or villages, where the carriers 
had left them while they took other goods for- 
ward at higher rates of carriage. At this mo- 
ment considerable quantities are stopped by ice 
on their way down the Niemen, bound for Memel, 
and other parcels are detained at Kowno, there 
being no supply of horses to convey them forward 
to Memel and Konigsberg.” 


It has been said by the hon. Member 
that the cost had exceeded 2,500,0001., 
but I am willing to take either estimate, 
and I will say that the greater the cost of 
bringing the goods into a neutral port the 
more I am convinced does the pressure 
of the blockade begin to operate upon 
the Russian trade. Messrs. Catley pro- 
ceed to say— 


Russia. 


“It is scarcely credible, but we believe it to be 
a fact, that the sum disbursed for land carriage in 
the overland trade above alluded to considerably 
exceeds 1,000,000/. sterling for exports only. So 
great an addition to the usual charges of invoice 
may, in a great measure, account for the compa- 
ratively high rate of exchange. Prices in the 
interior are said to be low, a natural consequence 
of accumulation of supply and absence of the 
usual demand ; but a change from war to peace 
would soon alter that state of things. The course 
of exchange was on the rise yesterday, but a de- 
cline may be looked for under existing circum- 
stances.” 


Well, Sir, that is the result of a blockade 
which is said to be utterly and totally in- 
adequate, and to have produced no effect 
whatever upon the trade of Russia. Then 
an hon. Member has founded an argument 
upon the price of the rouble and the state 
of the exchanges. Now, it must be ob- 
vious that an argument drawn from the 
state of the exchanges is only another form 
of the argument already drawn from the 
other circumstances of commerce. The ex- 
changes are the barometer of commerce, 
and the mode by which the pecuniary 
transactions of trade are regulated. But 
there are so many disturbing causes, con- 
nected with investments, the payment of 
dividends, and the liké, that when other 
indications are accessible, it is safer to 
rely upon them than upon the state of 
the exchanges. It is, however, natural 
and probable that the course of the ex- 
changes, if spread over a considerable 
period, will bring you to the same result 
as that at which you would arrive if you 
argued upon other, and, as I think, safer 
grounds. Well, Sir, do they bring you to 
the same result here? When my hon. and 
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learned Friend the Member for Plymouth 
said the rouble fell, at the declaration of 
war, from 38d. to 32d., but, afterwards, 
on the Orders in Council, rose again to par 
he intended you to suppose that the rouble 
had not fallen, and from that circumstance 
to infer that there had been no pressure 
upon the trade of Russia. But is that the 
fact? and is it not desirable to examine 
that statement? The fact is, that in time 
of peace the exchange is favourable to 
Russia, because advances are made in 
money for produce which is exported from 
Russia. Accordingly, in time of peace, 
the value of the rouble usually indicates 
the flow of bullion from London to Peters- 
burg. Ever since the declaration of war 
the reverse has been the case. Throughout 
the whole time the rouble has been so far 
depressed that its value has indicated a 
constant tendency of bullion from St. Pe- 
tersburg to London. It is true that the 
first ettect of the depression to 32d. was 
not wholly maintained. My hon. Friend 
would not have been surprised at this cir- 
eumstance if he had reflected that at 32d. 
the export of bullion yielded a profit of 10 
per cent. It is clear that this rate could 
not continue, but must come to something 
more near the level of the exchanges. The 
evidence of the exchanges here agrees with 
and confirms the proofs derived from any 
other indication in the case. I am sorry 
to trouble you with this detail of facts, but 
it is, 1 think, manifest that, by the opera- 
tions of the blockade, you have produced 
considerable effect upon the trade of Russia, 
that her mercantile navy has ceased to exist 
for commercial purposes, that her manufac- 
turers have been prevented from obtaining 
their raw material, that the quantity and 
the prices of her produce have diminished, 
and that the cost of transporting her raw 
material to market has been considerable. 
Here I must notice a fallacy that crept 
into the argument of the hon. and learned 
Member for Plymouth. It necessarily fol- 
lowed from the system of advances that a 
considerable part at least of the expenses 
of transport of Russian produce should at 
first fall upon the British merchant, be- 
cause it was his interest to get home the 
goods for which he had paid; but in future 
years, when the advances are put a stop 
to, and contracts are made upon a new 
footing, the expense of transport will al- 
ways fall upon the producer, who, coming 
here, will have to meet other sellers in 
the open market. That being the result 
of the blockade, the next question for 
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consideration is, was it in the power o 
the Government by further measures to 
inflict still greater injury upon Russia ; 
and would the effect of the measures 
which have been suggested this evening 
have been to inflict further injury upon 
Russia; and would the measures which 
have generally been advocated have had 
the effect of injuring Russia or England ? 
Now, it is manifest that if the trade with 
Russia were entirely interrupted, both coun- 
tries would suffer, since both countries de- 
rive profit from the trade, or it would not 
be carried on. But a blockade operating 
on neutrals as well as upon Russia in- 
flicts the maximum of injury on Russia 
and the minimum injury upon ourselves. 
Customs regulations in this country 
against Russian produce would, on the 
contrary, have inflicted the maximum in- 
jury upon ourselves and the minimum in- 
jury upon Russia. That was the reason 
why the Government hesitated to enforce 
commercial restrictions at home. And 
here let me ask you to pursue this case 
and take a particular article—that of flax. 
Now, you talk as if the sources of supply 
of the raw material were easy to be ob- 
tained. You talk of the great importance 
of the English market to Russia, and the 
insignificance of the supply of Russian flax 
to Great Britain. But the linen manufac- 
ture of this country is equal in value to the 
whole export trade of Russia in flax and all 
other exported articles. Stop the raw 
material in the country of its growth, and 
what pressure do you cause upon the agri- 
cultural producer? You drive him from 
his best customer, and you compel him to 
go to his second best customer and dispose 
of his property, though, I admit, at a 
diminution of profit, which, nevertheless, 
always has a constant tendency to regain 
itself. For by your suicidal policy you 
make those his best customers who had 
not hitherto been so, and you cause 
yourselves, who were his best customers, 
to be so no longer. Well, what is the 
effect upon the manufacturer? My hon. 
Friend the Member for Dundee (Mr. Dun- 
can), if he should address the House with 
that ability and knowledge which he pos- 
sesses, will be able to tell you much more 
accurately than I can what is the exact 
amount of advantage which the linen 
manufacturers of Yorkshire, Scotland, and 
Ireland possess over their German rivals. 
I believe that in the open market that 
advantage is small, and that a slight dif- 
ference in price would cause orders to go 
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to Germany. What is the consequence ? 
We are now fighting an equal battle. 
Hon. Gentlemen have said that there are 
too many flaxmills in England, that the 
linen trade is overdone, that more was 
produced than the manufacturers could 
find a market for, and that the remedy 
of the hon. Member for Bridport for an 
excess of production is to make the raw 
material dear in order to enable them 
the better to compete with their rivals! 
Now, I beg you to observe the effect. 
You make his raw material dear. You 
tell him he is to go to India for it. Why 
does he not go to India now? On account 
of the difference of price. Then you 
are going to add a difference of price, 
which is not added to the price of his 
competitor. All Russian flax which he does 
not buy must go somewhere, though at 
a lower price. It goes to the very persons 
with whom the Englishman is competing, 
and, by a double operation, you have made 
his material dear and cheapened tiie mate- 
rial of his rival, and all this for the pur- 
pose of inflicting a trifling loss on your 
enemy, the producer in Russia, be- 
cause, as I have shown you, there is a 
constant tendency in trade to reduce the 
small difficulty created to him, and to 
aggravate the difficulty created to you. I 
will read to you a chapter of history 
towards the close of the late war, because 
these doctrines have not been invented by 
the hon. and learned Member for Plymouth 
(Mr. Collier) and the hon. Member for 
Bridport (Mr. Mitchell). These doctrines 
were held forty years ago by high autho- 
rities. They were held at that time by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer and by 
the Gentleman who filled the office which 
I now have the honour to hold, and in the 
year 1811 the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer brought in a bill for laying a duty on 
the cotton of the United States of America, 
and, as if in whimsical parallel with the 
arguments made use of to-night, when 
the late Lord Ashburton objected to the 
Bill on the ground of the injury it would 
do to England, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer said— 

“As to the supply of cotton, he did not fear 
but that our own colonies and the East Indies 
would yield a very sufficient supply in case we 
should get none from America.” 

The Board of Trade was of the same 
opinion. Mr. Rose said— 

“That he believed there never could be any 


deficiency in the supply of cotton wool, as the 
East Indies could yield a supply to any extent.” 
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Now, how were you saved from those 
deplorable consequences? By the wisdom 
of this House. The first Sir Robert 
Peel, Colonel Stanley, the Member for the 
county of Lancaster, and the late Lord 
Ashburton did not think that it was de. 
sirable that we should go to the East 
Indies for cotton, and the House of Com- 
mons agreed with them, and differed from 
the Government of that day, so that 
injurious result was prevented, and the 
Bill was rejected. The cotton was then a 
great trade in comparison with the flax 
trade, and during the interval the cotton 
trade has immensely increased ; but let me 
ask you to consider what would have been 
the effect if that doctrine of the Chan. 
cellor of the Exchequer in 1811 had pre. 
vailed. Do you think it is no advantage 
to Manchester that Liverpool should be 
the cheapest market for cotton in the 
world? If, in 1811], the Government had 
succeeded in making Hamburg or some 
continental town the great emporium for 
cotton, and their German rivals had 
been able to get it cheapest near them, 
while the Manchester manufacturer had 
to send to a distant market, do you think 
there would have been that wonderful 
development of the cotton trade which we 
have happily witnessed in the last forty 
years, or that we should now be deriving 
those immense sources of wealth, of do- 
mestic happiness, and of martial power 
which we do derive in a great measure 
from that development 2? You deal lightly 
with the linen trade, though I have shown 
you that it is equal to the whole export 
trade of Russia put together. How can 
you set limits to the expansion, which, in 
in the absence of restrictions, the linen 
trade may attain in forty years? And do 
not let us confine it merely to a question 
of trade. It was with great astonishment 
I heard Ireland pressed into the case, as 
if it were to the bencfit of Ireland. Those 
doctrines which we heard some time ago, 
about putting on prohibitions to encourage 
domestic growth, have reappeared to- 
night. Ireland, and the north of Ireland 
particularly, has been quoted as an argu- 
ment why we ought to have resorted to 
Customs prohibitions and certificates of 
origin. Let me appeal from my hon. 
Friend (Mr. Mitehell) to the Royal Flax 
Society, who devote themselves witli 80 
much advantage to the improvement of 
the cultivation of flax in Ireland, and per- 
mit me to read to you their sentiments 
on the subject now under consideration, 
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as embodied in their last annual Re- 
port :— 


«When war was declared by Her Majesty’s 

Government against the Emperor of Russia, it 
was at once apparent that the interruption of our 
commercial relations with that empire might 
seriously affect the supply of the raw material of 
the British and Jrish linen manufacture, as well 
as of the seed which has hitherto been obtained 
from Riga for sowing in Ireland. When it is 
remembered that of an annual average of 80,000 
tons of flax from all countries, nearly 60,000 tons 
are brought from Russia alone, and that, of the 
yearly import of flax-seed for sowing in Ireland, 
from two-thirds to three-fourths come from Riga, 
it will at once be seen that the cessation or dimi- 
nution of the supply of these articles, as a conse- 
quence of the war, might be productive of serious 
inconvenience to the linen manufacturers of the 
United Kingdom, and to the flax-growers of Ire- 
land.” 
Ihave said that the linen trade of this 
country is nearly equal to the whole ex- 
ternal commerce of Russia; but supposing 
you were resolved to prohibit all articles 
coming into this country by Customs re- 
gulations. Observe, that is no part of the 
ordinary laws of war, and, remember, I 
have not said a syllable in favour of that 
relaxation of the ordinary rigour of war- 
fare for which some hon. Members are 
disposed to contend. I am arguing now 
against imposing restrictions, the éffects 
of which operate almost entirely on your- 
selves, and the incidence of which, on your 
enemy, is minute or imperceptible. But, 
supposing we had determined it was bene- 
ficial, and had set about to do it, how were 
we to do it? Are we to resort to certifi- 
eates of origin, which have been proved in- 
efficacious by universal experience? In 
the last European war, which we waged 
for years against combined Europe, what 
were the circumstances which increased 
the pressure on this country but that you 
had thrown your own trade out of em- 
ployment, and the manufacturing districts 
were in confusion. What has been the 
experience of history? I will tell you, 
from unexceptionable authority, from one 
whose natural inclinations would not indis- 
pese him to restrictions. Sir Archibald 
Alison, speaking of the fruitlessness with 
which Napoleon, in the plenitude of his 
power, attempted to accomplish an opera- 
tion which you speak of as so easy to ac- 
complish, that the Government is culpable 
for not having carried into effect. Alison, 
reviewing the history of the last war, 
says— 

“To such height was this practice carried by 
the French Emperor that it opened up new chan- 
nels of commerce to British industry quite equal, 
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on the Continent of Europe, to those his decree 
had destroyed ; and the suffering experienced in 
England during the continuance of the conti- 
nental system was almost entirely owing—not to 
this Berlin Decree—but to the loss of the great 
North American Market, which the Orders in 
Council ultimately closed against British in- 
dustry.” 


But how would you have undertaken to ac- 
complish it? Let me ask, first, would 
you have proceeded in this war alone, or 
would you have thought it necessary to 
consult France? She is your ally. She, 
like you, is dependent for the seed of flax 
on the source you seek to cluse. Are you 
ready to do it of your own mere motion, 
without concurrence with her? Do you 
think it would tend to cement good under- 
standing between the two countries to see a 
benefit conferred on an ally by her superior 
sagacity, from which you have thought 
proper to exclude yourselves? But again, 
I ask, how would you do it? By certifi- 
cates of origin! That is to say, that Prus- 
sia, being a great exporting country of flax, 
you would ask your Prussian Consuls to 
state whether produce exported thence origi- 
nated in Russia or Prussia. Now, do you 
believe that such a system would either 
be efficacious or even practicable? Flax 
and tallow are the produce of Prussia 
as well as of Russia. How can a Consul 
distinguish the origin of any particular 
consignment? He must accept the affi- 
davits that are sworn. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Bridport said, with truth, that per- 
jury would be the result; but, he added, 
you need not be afraid of it, for the Rus- 
sian houses are the most respectable in 
the world. Let me ask, how long would 
the trade continue in those houses, and 
what would be the benefit to this country 
of destroying the foundations of those 
houses, which you justly say are most 
respectable, in order to substitute firms 
who are willing to make perjury part of 
their business ? I am afraid experience 
of human nature teaches, that if you want 
an affidavit of origin, an affidavit of origin 
can be obtained, the difference being that 
you would pay for the article and pay for 
the affidavit also, and I believe that would 
be the result of requiring Prussian Con- 
suls to give certificates of origin. But, 
supposing you got over that difficulty—the 
law of the country, and the law of common 
sense is, that partial manufacture makes 
a production the production of the coun- 
try where it is partially manufactured. 
My hon. and learned Friend quoted Lord 
Stowell’s language, with regard to the 
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doctrine of 1756, and urged that we should 
make the overland trade the ground of a 
remonstrance to be addressed to Prussia. 
It is necessary before doing so that we 
should be more accurate in our statement 
of that doctrine than my hon. Friend. I 
have no right to contend with my hon. and 
learned Friend, but when I hold in my 
hand the Commentaries of Chancellor 
Kent, I am inspired with a confidence 
that what he lays down is not deficient in 
sound law. Chancellor Kent said— 

“Tt is contended that it is unjust and illegal 
for neutrals to avail themselves of the pressure of 
war to engage in a new species of traffic not per- 
mitted in peace, and which the necessities of one 
belligerent oblige him to grant to the detriment, 
or, perhaps, the destruction of the other.” 


Again, my hon. and learned Friend con- 
tended that the right of search for enemy’s 
goods in neutral vessels ought to be revived. 
That is one of the suggestions which he 
makes. Would it be prudent, I ask, to 
announce to neutral countries that we con- 
templated the reinstitution of the right of 
search? I presume that is not what we 
are to contend for. Then, with respect to 
the prohibition of importing the raw ma- 
terial, what would be the effect of such a 
measure ? What is the law upon that sub- 
ject? When the raw material is partially 
manufactured in any country it becomes 
the manufacture of that country. If Rus- 
sian flax be combed in Prussia it becomes 
Prussian flax; if Russian tallow be melted 
in Prussia it becomes Prussian stearine. 
What would be the effect, then, of your 
prohibiting the importation of the raw 
material from Russia? It would not be 
to cripple the trade of Russia, but it would 
be to create a large manufacture in Prussia 
both of manufactured flax and of stearine, 
to the prejudice of those branches of trade 
in this country. But, supposing you were 
to suceeed in putting an end to the im- 
portation of partially manufactured articles 
from Prussia, how far could you carry that 
policy? You may rely upon it that if you 
did. succeed in prohibiting, by means of 
certificates, the importation of partially 
manufactured articles from Prussian ports, 
you would not be able to prevent those 
articles from coming in through Hol- 
land and other countries of the Continent. 
Depend upon it means of evasion would be 
found to follow every enactment you might 
impose, and what would be the result ? 
You would injure your own trade to the 
clear gain of Russia. We may derive 
some experience from the late war as to 
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the effect, not exactly of the system of 
certificates of origin, but of licences. By 
the commercial system which we have 
pursued there has been one signal and 
conspicuous advantage derived. It has 
been carried on upon one universal rule; 
no privileges have been granted, no be. 
nefit has been conferred by licences; 
there have been no favoured traders, no 
unscrupulous traders; but all have been 
dealt with alike. During the late war 
licences were granted by the Privy Council. 
I may ask whether those licences were not 
as likely to be free from suspicion as certi- 
ficates of origin granted by Consuls? But 
what was the experience of trade with 
regard to those licences? My hon. Friend 
the Member for Bridport thinks that a 
system of certificates would give rise to 
fraudulent oaths, but what was the case 
with respect to the system of licences in 
1812? So great was the abuse of the 
system that at that period it led to several 
lengthened debates in both Houses of Par- 
liament, in the course of which the strong- 
est and most indignant denunciations of 
the system were uttered. On the 28th of 
February, 1812, the Marquess of Lans- 
downe said, ‘‘ that licences ha:] increased to 
a most unparalleled extent, and with them 
a system of immorality, fraud, and perjury 
which pervaded the whole trade of the 
country.’’ And what was the opinion of 
Lord Stowell on the subject? The Mar- 
quess of Lansdowne on that occasion 
quoted the words of Lord Stowell, who 
said, ‘* that the whole system of the com- 
merce of the country was one of simula- 
tion and dissimulation.’’ That was the 
result of the system of licences granted 
by the Privy Council ; and what, I wish to 
know, would be the result of certificates of 
origin granted upon affidavit? But it was 
said during the late war, and no doubt the 
same would be said by my hon. Friend the 
Member for Bridport now, that his were not 
the doctrines of sound political economy, 
but were exceptional doctrines necessarily 
adopted in consequence of the pressure of 
the war. The same thing was said in the 
debate at the close of the last war. But, 
surely, the true test of any doctrine is this 
—is it accurate or inaccurate? Does it 
lead to a right conclusion or a false conelu- 
sion? If doctrines be true, then the more 
important the crisis, the more serious the 
consequence of departing from them, the 
more you are bound in reason and pru- 
dence to adhere to them. How can you 
show that that which is commercially injr 
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rious would be politically expedient ?. What 
would you expect to be the consequence on 
the mind of the Emperor of Russia or of 
neutral Powers of adopting a course caleu- 
lated to injure us more than Russia? Do 
you think it would produce a discouraging 
effect on the mind of the Emperor of 
Russia, and hasten his disposition to con- 
clude a peace? It seems to me it must 
lead to the opposite result. It is said that 
Prussia is encouraged in her neutrality 
because she derives a benefit from the 
transit trade. Would she be less encou- 
raged if she derived, besides, the profit of 
having your manufactures transferred to 
her? What would be the consequence 
upon the population at home? I believe 
the capitalists and the working men of 
this country are prepared to make any 
sacrifice for the sake of a vigorous pro- 
secution of the war, but they must be 
satisfied that it is reasonably and thought- 
fully done; and when the hon. Member 
for Plymouth talks of our losing two so- 
vereigus where the Emperor of Russia 
loses one, I think they will require some 
proof of the advantage of that system be- 
fore they consent to adopt it. I think our 
trade has kept up most remarkably, con- 
sidering that we are subject to the disas- 
ters of a war. It is astonishing to think 
that as 1853 was beyond all precedent the 
greatest year ever known in the British 
export trade, when there came upon us 
in 1854, a European war, a crisis in Ame- 
rica, and a crisis in Australia, the falling 
off of our trade in 1854 was so small that, 
although it was two per cent below the year 
1853, it was far beyond any comparison 
with preceding years. You are aware of 
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verer blow in the coming year, and that you 
should have sustained so small and dispro- 
portionate an injury yourselves. I submit 
to the House that it justifies the course 
which we have pursued in adopting that 
mode of repression which was calculated 
to inflict the maximum injury on the enemy 
and the minimum injury on ourselves, and 
in refraining from those acts of restriction 
which would have inflicted slight and tem- 
porary injury on the enemy and great and 
permanent injury on ourselves. I have dealt 
with the course of events during the past 
year, and the results which that course of 
events has produced. I think I have 
shown you that a vigorous prosecution of 
the war has been the desire of the Govern- 
ment, and that if they have refrained from 
adopting the measures which the hon. 
Members for Plymouth and Bridport have 
suggested, it has not been from any other 
motive than the belief that these measures 
would have been injurious, not to the great 
empire against which we are contending, 
but to the manufacturing population of this 
country—to the agriculture of Ireland— 
to the revenue of this country—and, speak 

ing generally, to the domestic prosperity of 
the United Kingdom. 

Mr. J. L. RICARDO said, he should 
be quite willing, after hearing the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman, to leave the 
argument as it had been stated by the hon. 
and learned Gentleman who made the 
Motion and his hon. Friend who seconded 
it, and as it had been answered by the 
President of the Board of Trade. But, 
at the same time, he did not think there 
could be any policy in letting in a little 
of the Russian trade, or in admitting that 


Russia. 


the temporary check which has been given | the raw material was what we wanted, and 


to our trade in the manufacturing districts 


on account of the pressure of the war; 


| 


refusing to give every encouragement to 
those who would furnish it for the purpose 


but do you think that in furnishing the| which had been so well described by the 


ways and means for a vigorous prosecution 
of the war it will be any satisfaction to 
you to find that you have dried up some 





right hon. Gentleman. Before he replied to 
what had been said, he was bound to state 
that no man who knew his hon. Friend 


sources of revenue without inflicting injury | (Mr. Mitchell) could attribute to him any 
on the Emperor of Russia? Do you think, | motive of self-interest in the course he had 
if we were to approach the state of things | taken on that oceasion, and the very posi- 
which existed in this country in 1812, | 
when great distress pervaded the manufac- | 


turing districts, and the price of food was 
high, we should find that any advantage in 
the way of a vigorous prosecution of the 
war? It appears to me a most remark- 


able cireumstance that at the end of the 
first twelve months of the war you should, 
patriotic cry for a stringent blockade, of 


have been able to inflict this serious injury 


upon the trade of the Emperor of Russia, | 


with every prospect of inflicting a far. se- 
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tion of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
(Mr. Collier) who had made that Motion 
was sufficient to convince anybody that he 
also was not actuated by any such feelings. 
Both of these hon. Members did well in 
disclaiming on behalf of those who urged 
them to bring forward this subject that 
any self-interest was mixed up with the 


which they were the organs. He (Mr. 
Ricardo), however, viewed with great sus- 
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picion the source from which this ery pro- 
ceeded. He could not believe that the 
Russian merchants were anxious to stop 
the Russian trade, and when the hon. and | 
learned Gentleman said that Prussia was 
infringing her neutrality by allowing Rus- 
sian produce to pass to England he would 
tell him that if the Russians wanted to sell | 
it, and the Prussians had an interest in 
allowing it to pass, Englishmen would buy 
it whether that produce were Russian or 
not. This always had been, .and must 
always be, the case. The Milan and Berlin 
decrees were unable to prevent the produce 
of France from coming into this country. 
The very corn which was consumed by our | 
army came into this country from France | 
in spite of the restrictions of Napoleon ; and | 
the great evil inflicted on us was nct caused | 
by the French Government through the | 
decrees by which they endeavoured to de- 

prive us of their trade, but was produced 
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Russia. 


hon. Member for Bridport had diseovered a 
most remarkable means of stopping Rus- 
sian produce from coming from a Prussian 
port, and argued that, as no tallow now 


}eame from Memel or any other Prussian 


port, therefore none would hereafter eome 
thence, and so he concluded that when 
any tallow proceeded from a Prussian port 
our consul must know that it was Russian, 


| because no tallow ever came from Prussian 


ports. This was a most extraordinary line 
of argument, beeause it was obvious that 
if we prevented Russian tallow from leav- 
ing Prussian ports the Prussians would 
naturally keep the Russian article for their 
own consumption and send out their own, 
which they never used to do before ; and 
it would be quite impossible to tell the one 
article from the other. We had no means 
of knowing the origin of corn—whether it 
was Dantzie corn or any other—and so in 
the case of tallow. The merchant would 


by ourselves through our meeting them | only have to mix a ladleful of Prussian 
half-way by our Orders in Council of 1807, | tallow with a whole cask of Russian tallow 
whereby we deprived ourselves of our trade! and the article would beeome Prussian 
for the benefit of those to whom we were | immediately, and all the certifieates of 
opposed. Now, he must say, that of all! origin they could invent would not puts 
the eonflicting reasoning he had ever | stop to this. It was therefore perfectly 
heard adduced to establish one and the | ridiculous to say that we wuuld not buy 


same proposition, the mutually contradic- | Prussian tallow without requiring half-a- 
tory arguments which he had heard that | dozen people to swear that it was not 


night from the two hon. Members who! Russian. He would undertake himself to 
moved and seconded this Motion were the| convert Russian tallow into Prussian in 
most remarkable. One hon. Gentleman | five minutes by simply taking a ladleful of 
taunted the right hon. Baronet at the the one and a ladleful of the other and 
head of the Admiralty with omitting to in- mixing them together, and then he would 


stitute a stringent blockade, and said that 
the only place where such a blockade had | 
been established was at the Danube, and | 
that we had had no corn imported into this | 
country because we had blockaded that 
river. Now, this was a point worthy 
of the consideration of the House. The 
hon. Gentleman held that we ought not to | 
permit Russian produce to enter this | 
country. But the Emperor of Russia | 
said the same thing, and was ready to’ 
spare our First Lord of the Admiralty the 
trouble or necessity of sending out any of 
our cruisers to prevent Russian corn from 
being imported into England to feed the 
people, who he was sorry to see in some 
parts of the country were up in arms be- 
cause of the high price at which bread was 
now sold to them. But the hon. Gentle- 
man wanted to shut out Russian produce 
altogether. He wanted to establish the 
system of certificates of origin, respecting 
which he (Mr. Ricardo) would add nothing 
to what had fallen from the right hon. | 
President of the Board of Trade. The' 


Mr. J. L. Ricardo 


not mind taking the oath. [Zaughter.] 
He was only illustrating the construction 
that was put upon the origin of tallow by 
the Board of Trade, and put upon it also 
by all other countries ; because, when the 
article was in the slightest degree manu- 
factured, or to the smallest extent mixed 
with a different sort, it was no longer dealt 
with as the produce of the country from 
whence it originally came. The discus- 
sions that had taken place upon the 
Navigation Laws had, he thought, fami- 
liarised the House with that fact. They 
all knew that, under those laws, cotton 
proceeding from America could not come 
to this country in a French ship unless it 
had been partially manufactured, or mix- 
ed in some manner, in France; and this 
was manifestly a very easy process. The 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Mitchell) said it 
was quite idle to suppose that we could 
have any competition in the linen trade, 
even if we shut out all the flax which 
entered this country, because he said no- 
body would be such a fool as to build » 
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factory when he knew that the war might 
be over in six months, and his factory 
would be of no use to him. He (Mr. 
Ricardo) would not repeat the able ar- 
gument of the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Cardwell), who showed how in- 
expedient it was to create competition to 
ourselves, and that it was far easier to lose 
a market for our goods than it was to 
recover it again. But how did the hon. 
Gentlemen reconcile their reasoning on this 
point with their assertions that we should 
obtain all kinds of raw material from other 
countries besides Russia? They had stated 
that if we excluded Russian hemp, flax, 
and tallow, we could procure supplies of 
these articles from Italy, Australia, and 
India. But he might turn round upon 
these hon. Gentlemen and ask them, in 
their own words, whether they supposed 
that any man in India would be so foolish 
as to embark his property in the cultivation 
of flax when he knew that the war might 
be concluded in six months, and he would 
have to compete with the Russian pro- 
ducer? The one or the other of these 
arguments must be fallacious. Either we 
ran the risk of the manufacture of flax 
being established in foreign countries, or 
we had no chance of receiving supplies of 
the raw material from places which did not 
grow itnow. He next came to the main 
point in this controversy. Hon. Gentlemen 
contended that by shutting out Russian 
produce we could so coerce, intimidate, 
and impoverish the Emperor of Russia as 
to compel him to make peace with us upon 
any terms that we pleased, and that we 
could make him swallow, not the ‘four 
points” alone, but any number of points 
that we chose to impose upon him. Now, 
the whole amount of the exports from 
Russia into this country was 7,000,000U. 
per annum, and this was not all profit. 
10 per cent of it only was the total gain 
accruing to the Emperor of Russia’s sub- 
jects, or 700,0002.; but, allowing the profit 
to be 5 per cent more than that, this would 
raise it to 1,050,000/. Our prohibition of 
Russian produce, then, would be equivalent 
to a tax of 1,050,000. per annum upon 
the Emperor’s subjects; and was it to be 
contended for a moment that for such a 
sum as that they were likely to be induced 
to coerce their Sovereign into making a 
peace? The proposition was too con- 
temptible to be entertained for an instant. 
What did the Emperor of Russia think of 
the matter himself ? Why, by a single 
stroke of the pen he arrested the export 
of corn to the amount of 6,000,000/. a 
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year from his own ports without being 
afraid that his people would turn upon him 
for taking such a step. It was prepos- 
terous, therefore, for us to imagine that by 
stopping a trade yielding a profit to the 
extent of 1,050,000/. per annum, we should 
be able to compel the Emperor of Russia 
to submit to our dictation. They were 
advised to shut out this 1,050,0001.; he 
sanctioned no such proceeding; for it 
would only tend to make the Emperor of 
Russia despise us, and give him the idea 
that we were depending upon such mea- 
sures rather than upon the vigorous opera- 
tion of our forces. If they returned to 
the fiscal measures of 1806 and 1807, and 
to the miserable economieal doctrines dis- 
played in the Orders in Council of that 
period, sure he was that they would be 
followed by the same difficulties in meet- 
ing the exigencies of the war, and by 
those scenes of distress which he hoped 
would never again recur. 

Viscount DUNCAN said, he thought 
the House had some reason to complain of 
the notice which appeared on the paper, 
and which might have been reasonably 
supposed to lead to a different sort of de- 
bate than that to which the House had 
been called upon to listen. The terms of 
the Motion were, ‘ To call the attention of 
the House to the state of our trade with 
Russia, and to move for a return of the 
Russian exports from Archangel to this 
eountry during the present year.’”” Now 
the port of Archangel was closed with ice, 
and would not be open until the middle of 
June. [Mr. Coxzier said his Motion was 
intended to refer to last year.] It was 
not his intention to trespass long upon 
the time of the House after the able 
speeches which had been made by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Prcsident of 
the Board of Trade, and the hon. Member 
for Stoke upon Trent (Mr. J. L. Ricardo), 
but as he had been personally alluded to 
by one of the hon. Members who had 
brought forward this Motion, he thought 
he was bound to offer one or two words of 
explanation. He had joined a deputation 
that had waited upon the Earl of Claren- 
don a few weeks ago, and he, perhaps, 
might be enabled to enlighten the House 
upon one or two points. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Bridport (Mr. Mitchell) had. cast 
some unworthy taunts upon the millowners 
who were engaged in the manufacture of 
linen. He would not follow the example 
of his hon. Friend, for he should be sorry 
to cast censures upon any large bodies of 
his countrymen. There could be no 
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doubt that both the hon. Members for| their attention to the people of Forfarshire, 
Plymouth and Bridport were above sus- | which he represented, and which was largely 
picion ; but he would ask the House to| engaged in the linen trade. Whether they 
consider the conduct of those capitalists|looked there, or to the West Riding of . 
whom they represented. From the de-| Yorkshire, or to the northern parts of 
elaration of war in March nothing was| Ireland, they would find that the state of 
heard with regard to the proposed block- | the working classes would be benefited by 
ade. Everything went on smoothly until | keeping down the prices of flax to the low- 
a larger amount of flax than in any former | est possible amount. How could the trade 
year was brought into this country. When| of Russia be stopped? Were we to de- 
that amount of flax was brought in certain | clare war with Prussia? Could we prevent 
gentlemen were seized with a sudden fit} Russian produce coming through Prussia ? 
of activity, and found out that the block-| Even if we could, we should find that 
ade had not been properly enforced. Soon| Russian produce would come into this 
afterwards deputations of merchants, not| country through some other channel, if it 
of manufacturers, were heard of, as waiting | was wanted. Was the House gravely to 
upon the Earl of Clarendon, and endea-| deliberate whether it would cut off the 
vouring to impress upon him the necessity | supply of flax at once? No doubt if the 
of enforcing the blockade. He, having | war continued, other places might be found 
heard of those deputations, accompanied a | from whence supplies of raw produce might 
deputation of millowners to Lord Claren-| be obtained equal to the supplies which we 
don, and he was bound to state in that|received from Russia, but let the House 
House that the noble Earl told them that, | consider what evils would be inflicted upon 
whatever might be his personal or private | the districts he had named by the course 
feelings—however anxious he might be to| which had been suggested by the support- 
maintain the trade of this country—he | ers of this Motion—what dire distress they 
thought it right to say that in the position | would have to contend against if the raw 
he ocenpied he should feel it incumbent} material were suddenly cut off. There was 
upon him to take every means in his power | distress enough in those districts already. 
to vex, to harass, and to annoy the great) He had that day received letters stating 
enemy with whom we were at war. Con-| that they had suffered greatly from the 
sidering the difficulties with which all our! war, but that they were still willing to 
operations had been accompanied, he! endure any amount of suffering; that 
(Viscount Duncan) thought that the con-| they were willing to take their full 
duct of the noble Earl did the greatest | share of the difficulties, their full share 
possible credit to Her Majesty’s Adminis-|of the pains and penalties, but they 
tration. He could not for an instant forget! were not willing that the Government by 
that, during what had been called the party | any hasty or injudicions step should aggra- 
shuffles of which they had lately heard so| vate their distresses. On the part of his 
much, there was the greatest unanimity on | constituents, he publicly thanked the Go- 
one point—namely, that, whatever changes | vernment for what they had already done 
might take place, the Earl of Clarendon| in regard to the conduct of the war, but 
was not to be removed from the position he | at the same time he must express a hope 
so worthily occupied as the Seeretary of that by no such course as that suggested 
State for Foreign Affairs. He (Viscount by the hon. and learned Member (Mr. Col- 
Duncan) would tell his hon. Friends who’! lier) would they consent to inflict upon his 
had spoken in favour of this Motion that constituents, and others in a similar posi- 
he had more confidence in the noble Earl’s tion, heavier distresses than they were at 
judgment than in theirs, for the noble Lord present called upon to endure. 

had carried the country triumphantly; Mr. WATSON said, that he did not 
through the war as far as his foreign policy distinctly understand the policy of the 
was concerned. [The noble Lord then Government; for while they avowed an 
proceeded to read extracts from letters he intention of carrying on the strict system 
had received from Russia, stating that of blockade which had been pursued in all 
prices were 30 per cent higher than during former wars, the argument of the Presi- 
the peace, which must inevitably produce dent of the Board of Trade, if good for 
great distress, and that if the present stand- anything, went to show that blockades 
still should continue much longer trade should be entirely done away with, and 
would be completely ruined.] Now, while that free trade should be allowed in time 
the Russian people were in that state of of war as in time of peace. Now, h? 
distress, let the House for a moment turn could not assent to this, for he believed 
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that blockades, by crippling the trade of 
Russia, were the most effectual means of 
depriving her of resources for carrying on 
this war. By a strict blockade, not only 
the Russian merchant but the Russian 
noble, who grew the produce to be ex- 
ported, would be impoverished, if not 
ruined. The war of the counting-house 
would bring this most miserable contest to 
an end sooner than battering at the walls of 
Sebastopol. On this, the political part of 
the question, he had neither the means nor 
the inclination of following the President 
of the Board of Trade. He wished to dis- 
cuss the mercantile question. What he 
complained of was, that the Government 
proclaimed their intention in that House 
to adopt a system of blockade, but did 
not, in fact, maintain any blockade. The 
linseed trade with the ports in the Baltic 
and Black Sea was the principal one of 
the town which he represented — Hull. 
The merchants of that town were more 
interested than any other parties in the 
country. Now, it was stated last year 
in that House, by the right hon. Baronet 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, that 
orders had been sent out to the Black 
Sea to enforce a strict blockade of the 
Russian ports there. The result of this 
was, that our merchants were prevented 


from endeavouring to import Black Sea 


linseed into this country, but embarked 
their capital in the attempt to procure sup- 
plies from other sourees—the East Indies, 
Africa, and, he believed, Australia. In 
consequence of the blockade not having 
been enforced, and linseed having been 
imported from the ports of the Black Sea, 
their enterprises had failed, their capital 
had been locked up, and they had suffered 
considerable losses; while certain Greek 
merchants, who were more knowing than 
they, and who, disregarding the announce- 
ment of the intended blockade, had im- 
ported Black Sea linseed, had made 
large gains. He could not understand 
why the blockade of the Black Sea 
and the Sea of Azof, which was an- 
nounced in July or August last, was not 
enforeed. Surely, from our large fleet in 
the Black Sea two or three steamers might 
have been despatched to the Straits of 
Kertch, which were only twenty-three 
miles across, when they might easily have 
prevented any ships leaving the Sea of 
Azof. The hon. and learned Member for 
Plymouth had read a statement put forth 
in December last by the Hull Chamber of 
Commerce. In a subsequent document, 





dated the 8th nstant, it was stated that 
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ships had since continued to arrive at Con- 
stantinople in considerable numbers, from 
the Russian ports ii the Black Sea and 
Sea of Azof; that from May to December 
last 452 ships with 770,000 quarters of 
linseed had thus arrived, being in fact a 
larger export than had taken place in any 
previous year. The exportation in 1853 
was 640,000 quarters, while, in 1852, it 
was only 455,000 quarters. This was 
in linseed alone. This large export was 
to the prejudice of the English mer- 
chants, who, relying on the professions of 
the Government, had turned their atten- 
tion to other sources of supply. In fact, 
the last year’s crop of the linseed grown 
on the shores of the Sea of Azof, and 
which was usually exported in September, 
had been ‘exported and had come to this 
country to compete with the linseed which 
our own merchants had brought from other 
places. He wished also to call the atten- 
tion of the House to another point. The 
mouths of the Danube, from which a large 
supply of corn might have been drawn for 
our own army, had been blockaded, while 
the port of Odessa, from which the Russian 
army drew its supplies, had been left open. 
Certainly, the way in which the city of 
Odessa had been dealt with from the be- 
ginning of this war was one of the most 
sickly pieces of sentimentality which he 
had ever met with. That port contained a 
large quantity of corn, and was, in fact, 
the granary of the Russian army, and yet, 
with an amount of inconsistency hardly to 
be conceived, while we destroyed merchant 
ships and private property at sea, we 
spared this town, and made a merit of 
merely firing on the batteries. Let us 
have either one thing or another. Cer- 
tainty was essential to commerce on occa- 
sions like the present. Either let us have 
free trade, or let there be a blockade, and 
let it be strictly enforced. The President 
of the Board of Trade had not explained 
to the House why there had not up to the 
present time been any blockade in the 
Black Sea or in the Sea of Azoff. He 
ealled upon the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty to explain why, after publicly an- 
nouncing several times last summer in 
that House that there was to be a real 
and effective blockade in the Black Sea, 
there had been no blockade at all. 

Mr. HEADLAM said, the constituency * 
which he represented had suffered most 
grievously, in consequence of the state- 
ments made by the Government with re- 
spect to their intention of instituting a 
blockade not having been carried out. In 
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answer to a question which he had put in 
the course of the last Session the Govern- 
ment had stated that it was intended im- 
mediately to put a blockade in force, and, 
on the faith of that assurance, the mer- 
chants had immediately taken steps to 
obtain from other quarters the articles 
necessary for their operations. The block- 
ade, however, never having actually been 
enforced, the consequence was that the 
very same articles which they had procured 
elsewhere at exorbitant prices were intro- 
duced into the market by the Greek houses 
at a much lower rate. If the failure of the 


blockade had been brought about by the 
natural incidents of the war, he believed 
not a murmur would have been heard, but 
up to the present time no satisfactory ex- 
planation had been given by the Govern- 
ment of the reasons why the assurances 
given on this subject had not been carried 


out. 

Sr JAMES GRAHAM: Sir, I have 
had some hesitation as to whether I should 
break silence upon this subject or not, be- 
cause I am conscivus that I sinned during 
the last Session by saying too much with re- 
ference to our intentions as to blockade, 
and somewhat indiscreetly, from time to 
time, with an honest desire to give in- 
formation to the commercial interests of 
this country, I answered questions put to me 
in a searching manner, and, as I now think, 
I answered them somewhat prematurely. 
But, Sir, as the matter now stands, I have 
been taxed, in terms not intended, I am 
sure to be disrespectful, but somewhat 
harsh, by the hon. and learned Member 
for Plymouth. I have been pronounced 
by him to be both incompetent and inca- 
pable. [Mr. Cottier: No, no!] 1 cer- 
tainly understood the hon. and learned 
Gentleman to have used terms somewhat 
of that description. I am very sorry that 
I should have incurred displeasure by 
misconducting myself in an official ca- 
pacity upon this question, in which [ feel 
that great interests are concerned, and 
great caution ought to be observed. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman did me jus- 
tice when he said that he was certain that, 
at the time I gave the answer, it was in- 
tended by the Government that a rigid 
blockade should be instituted in the Black 
Sea. Orders to that effect had been issued. 
My right hon. Friend the President of the 
Board of Trade, in the admirable speech 
he has addressed to the House this even- 
ing, stated correctly to the House that it 
was necessary to remember that we were 
conducting this war in alliance with a ma- 
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ritime Power, and that it was not possible 
for us to adopt any policy, in regard to 
a blockade either in the Baltic, the Black 
Sea, or the White Sea, except after full 
discussion with France. The order to 
institute a blockade was issued in the 
month of May, after consultation with the 
Government of France. The order to the 
English and French Admirals was express 
that a blockade should be instituted. The 
mode in which the order was to be carried 
into effeet was left to their discretion. The 
House will remember that this order was 
conveyed to the authorities 3,000 miles 
distant. The French and English Admirals 
received this order, and, after consultation 
as to the mode in which it should be exe- 
cuted, they came to a decision as to a 
mode which would have been most effec- 
tual, and which, if contrary to the law of 
nations, was by no means inconsistent with 
the course which common sense would na- 
turally suggest. They thought that the 
most effectual place at which to institute 
the blockade would be in the Bosphorus, at 
the entrance into the Black Sea; and, to 
give effect to their intention, they prepared 
a notice, declaring that, from a time fixed, 
a blockade should be instituted in the Bos- 
phorus, and that vessels should be stopped 
on their passage into and from the Black 
Sea. This notice was communicated to the 
French and English Ambassadors at Con- 
stantinople. They entertained the gravest 
doubts as to the validity of the notice, and 
it was sent home to their respective Govern- 
ments. After full consultation with the 
highest authorities, and after due conside- 
ration, it was held to be an invalid notice, 
and no effect was given to it. The conse- 
quence was, that nearly three months were 
lost. After the expiration of that time, the 
great movement from Varna to the Crimea 
was undertaken by the naval forces of 
France and England, having to convey an 
immense army—one of the largest naval 
operations of modern times — and the 
whole naval force of France and Eng- 
land in the Black Sea was for some time 
occupied with the preparation and execu- 
tion of that expedition, At the invest- 
ment of Sebastopol it was thought neces- 
sary by the naval and military commanders 
that the whole naval forces of the two 
countries should be present. I have now 
accounted, I trust, for the various delays 
up to the month of October. After that 
period the English force was available, but 
it was necessary that the blockade should 
be a blockade instituted by the presence 
of the combined forces. Circumstances, 
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into which it will not be necessary for me 
to enter, and which, I am sure, the Honse 
will not press me to explain, rendered it in- 
convenient that the combined forces should 
be so employed. I have now, without dis- 
guise, and with a strict adherence to exact 
truth, explained to the House the cireum- 
stances under which that blockade, so pro- 
mised and so intended by the Governments 
of France and England, has not until a 
very late period been carried into effect. 
At the present moment I have no doubt 
that a blockade, de facto, does exist both 
at the mouth of the Sea of Azof, at Odessa, 
and in the offing of every port in the 
Black Sea, with the exception of the 
mouth of the Danube. Now, it was held 
to be most important, with reference to 
the military operations, that while Russia 
occupied the Principalities, all contraband 
of war should be barred in its passage 
from Odessa through the Sulina passage 
to the Bessarabian branch of the Danube 
occupied by Russia. It was of compara- 
tive indifference to the mercantile interest 
whether that blockade were or were not 
instituted, because, as I stated on a for- 
mer evening, the military occupation by 
forts and batteries of the left bank of 
the Danube for about forty miles above 
the Sulina passage, does give to Russia 
a complete command of the navigable por- 
tion of the Danube, the deep water being 
on the Bessarabian side. Therefore, while 
Russia occupies iu force that position, she 
does, whether or not the Sulina mouth be 
blockaded, command the passage of the 
Danube; and the blockade was held to be 
necessary only for the purpose of inter- 
cepting the military communication be- 
nelle Principalities and Odessa, Cir- 
cum ies have altered, and it is no 
longer necessary to maintain that blockade 
for military purposes. It is quite suffi- 
cient that a force shall be present at 
Odessa and the Sulina mouth to intercept 
contraband of war. The blockade of the 
Danube has been raised. I hope, and am 
confidently persuaded, that at this moment 
every other Russian port in the Black Sea 
is closely blockaded. Then, Sir, with re- 
spect to the White Sea, the circumstances 
attending the first declaration of war, as 
relates to the mercantile interests both of 
France and England, have been most ac- 
curately explained by my right hon. Friend 
the President of the Board of Trade. The 
course of trade had always been that large 
advances were made in the antecedent 
year, for Russian produce to be exported 
both to France and England. In the 
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course of trade, these advances had been 
made in the autumn of the year ante- 
cedent to the last. If France and Eng- 
land had determined to institute a strict 
blockade from the first moment that the 
White Sea was open, the only effeet would 
have been, the French and English mer- 
chants having made their advances, that 
Russia would have been in possession both 
of their money and of the prodace for 
which they had paid. Acting upon their 
common interests, and in obedience to com- 
mon sense, France and England did not 
think fit to institute that blockade until 
their merchants had secured the export of 
the whole of the produce purchased by 
them and still in possession of the enemy. 
In the Baltic, it is not alleged that any 
possible precaution in reference to the 
blockade was omitted. Henceforward 
France and England are completely of 
one mind, that from the earliest moment 
at which it is possible a blockade shall be 
enforced in the White Sea. The block- 
ade will be repeated with the same rigour 
in the Baltic; and I am convinced, as I 
have just stated, that at the moment I am 
addressing the Honse there is not an open 
port in the Black Sea—France and Eng- 
land are sole masters of the navigation 
beyond the Bosphorus. 

Mr. DUNCAN said, he felt bound to 
express his thankfulness to the right hon. 
Baronet, representing as he (Mr. Duncan) 
did a large commercial community inter- 
ested in the trade of the White Sea, for 
the considerate manner in which he had 
protected the interests of the merchants of 
Dundee, and of the mercantile classes of 
this country generally. Many of his con- 
stituents having remitted money to Arch- 
angel for goods, he at an early period 
waited upon the right hon. Baronet and 
the President of the Board of Trade to 
inquire whether their goods could be 
brought away, The right hon. Baronet 
(Sir J. Graham) stated that he could not 
authorise a direct trade with the enemy. 
He (Mr. Duncan) said he should not ask 
for anything of the sort, and explained 
the cireumstances under which he made 
the application. On the 10th of May he 
received from the right hon. Baronet au- 
thority to intimate to his constituents that 
they might bring away the goods. He 
asked him if he could give any time? and 
his answer was, ‘‘ Get them away as fast 
as you can.” The result was, that large 
freights were given to neutral vessels, and 
the goods were eventually brought away. 
He believed that in taking advantage of 
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the licence afforded to them of bringing 
home that property they did not enter 
upon any fresh trade to the value of even a 
shilling. His constituents were now en- 
abled to prepare for the spring trade, but 
if the restrictions which had been talked 
about had been placed in the way of their 
receiving Russian flax last year, which 
they had already paid for, he questioned 
much the difficulty, if not the impossibility, 
of recovering it. He could not tell whe- 
ther it would have been easy to find means 
to feed the 40,000 people dependent on 
that trade. It was said that flax might be 
obtained from India and from Ireland; but 
what were they to do in the meantime ? 
If once they lost a market, even for a 
short space of time, it would be no easy 
matter to recover it. Thanking the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the Board 
of Trade for the admirable and distinct 
statement which he had made, he would 
conclude by offering his best thanks to the 
right hon. Baronet the First Lord of the 
Admiralty for allowing the British mer- 
chants to bring away their property, which 
would otherwise have been confiscated by 
the enemy. 

Mr. COLLIER, in reply, said, he must 
beg to explain that any expression he had 
used with regard to the blockade was not 
intended to apply to the administration of 
the Admiralty by the right hon. Baronet 
(Sir J. Graham), but he had alluded to the 
conduct of some of those intrusted with the 
administration of the navy at Balaklava. 
With regard to his complaint on the subject 
of the blockade in the Black Sea, he should 
leave it to the country to decide how far 
it had been satisfactorily answered. With 
regard to the blockade in the Baltic he 
had urged that either there should be a 
good blockade or none, and he had as- 
serted that the blockade bad been seriously 
evaded. He wished to call attention to a 
serious mistake which had been made by 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Cardwell). 
The right hon. Gentleman had in his argu- 
ment taken the returns of the Board of 
Trade of imports from Russia into this 
country during the last year; but the fact 
was, the imports were now carried on by 
means of land carriage, by which goods 
were detained longer in transit ; and the 
question was not what quantity of goods 
was imported, but what quantity was or- 
dered and on its way. When, therefore, 
the right hon. Gentleman referred to the 
returns to show a diminution of 62 per 
cent in the imports last year, he adopted a 
fallacious test of the extent of the trade, 
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as the returns of the next two months 
would show. He (Mr. Collier) had before 
him a paper signed by all the principal 
merchants of St. Petersburg, which stated 
the quantity of tallow sent from Russia 
last year. The result was, that in the 
year 1854 there had been exported from 
Russian ports 82,567 casks of tallow, 
while in 1853 there were 102,453 casks, 
and in 1852, 82,717 casks; so that the 
quantity of tallow sent from Russia in 
1854 was about the same as was exported 
in 1852, and only a third less than the ex- 
ports of 1853. He was justified, there- 
fore, in his position that almost the same 
quantity had been sent out from and or- 
dered in Russia by British capitalists in 
this year as ever, although it was detained 
longer on its way by land carriage. The 
error of the right hon. Gentleman applied 
not only to tallow, but to hemp and flax. 
He (Mr. Collier), therefore, was not re- 
moved from the position he had taken 
when he asserted that the blockade in the 
Baltic had been evaded. He had sug- 
gested what he thought the most effective 
way of stopping the trade, namely, by re- 
monstrating with Prussia, and, if she 
joined the allies, to insist on her really 
closing her frontier to the produce of Rus- 
sia: next, that the right of search to a 
limited extent should be enforced ; and, 
last, the prohibition of the import of Rus- 
sian produce into this country if the war 
continued. If all those failed, he would as- 
sert that it would be better to give up the 
blockade altogether, and in that opinion 
he was supported by the hon. Member for 
Stoke-upon-Trent (Mr. J. L. Ricardo). 
The arguments of the hon. Member for 
Stoke and those of the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Cardwell) were identical aes 
decisive against any blockade. The right 
hon. Gentleman said we could not do with- 
out the raw material of Russia, and that 
we would suffer more by not having it than 
Russia would lose by not sending it. If 
so, why should there be a blockade? Let 
that principle be carried out to its logical 
conclusion, and let there be no blockade ; 
let us not stultify ourselves by pursuing so 
absurd a course as continuing a blockade, 
and sending a large force to stop the front 
door, and yet leave the side door open. 
That was his position, and it had not been 
controverted. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, he wished to 
know whether the hon. Gentleman meant 
that he had been guilty of a serious error 
only in argument, or whether he meant 4 
serious error in fact. 
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Mr. COLLIER: No, not in fact. 
Question put, and agreed to. 
The House adjourned at a quarter before 


One o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, February 21, 1855. 


Minutes.] New Wait.—For Swansea, v. John 
Henry Vivian, Esq., deceased. 

Pusuic Brrts.—1° Dwelling Houses (Scotland) ; 
Cathedral Appointments Act Continuance ; 
Court of Chancery (Ireland) (Jurisdiction) ; 
Court of Chancery (Ireland) (Procedure) ; 
Court of Chancery (Ireland) (Receivers) ; 
Court of Chancery (Ireland) (Sales of Estates) ; 
Court of Chancery (Ireland) (Appeals); Court 
of Chancery (Ireland) (Stamp Duties). 
2° Nuisances Removal and Diseases Prevention 
Acts Consolidation and Amendment; Public 
Health; Army Service Act Amendment; Ma- 
rine Mutiny ; Mutiny. 


NUISANCES REMOVAL, ETC. BILL. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Sir BENJAMIN HALL, in moving the 
second reading of the Nuisances Removal 
and Diseases Prevention Acts Consolida- 
tion and Amendment Bill, said, that it 
might be well if he were to state, then, the 


various alterations it had been decided to 
make in the Bill. Previously to the intro- 
duction of the Bill he had some conver- 
sation with his right hon. and learned 
Friend the Lord Advocate for Scotland 
about the propriety of separating the Bill 
and bringing in a special one for Scotland. 
The Lord Advocate entirely acquiesced in 
his proposal. Subsequently he saw the 
Secretary for Ireland, and that right hon. 
Baronet desired that there should be a 
separate Irish Bill also. The Bill now 
before the House would, therefore, apply 
only to England and Wales. There were 
two objects in the Bill. The first was 
that of general application, and the other 
had for its object provisions which could 
only be applied under special and peculiar 
circumstances. With regard to the first 
object of the Bill, it was thought that its 
provisions should apply under all circum- 
stances whatsoever; with regard to the 
other provisions of the Bill, they could 
only be applied under peculiar cireum- 
stances, when the President of the Board 
of Health should obtain the sanction of 
the Council, under whose orders the pro- 
visions of the Bill should be enforced. If 
the House would allow him to take the se- 
cond reading of the Bill now he would go 
into Committee pro formd, strike out 
everything that related to provisions which 
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could only be applied under Orders in 
Council, leaving the Bill as it stood with 
reference to the removal of nuisances, and 
then he would introduce another Bill whose 
provisions should be applied under special 
Orders in Council. He had already made 
a statement on moving the first reading of 
the Bill, but he hoped the House would 
allow him to reply to any questions or sug- 
gestions that might be made. He would 
now merely move that the Bill be read 
a second time. 

Lorp SEYMOUR said, he considered 
that the Nuisances Removal and the Pub- 
lic Health Bill should be taken and con- 
sidered together. It was impossible to 
speak of one without at the same time 
speaking of the other. He thought the 
course taken last year by the late Govern- 
ment was a very judicious one. It was very 
fortunate that they had now in the House 
an hon. Member who represented the 
Board of Health, and to whom complaints 
could be made. So far they had gained a 
great step; but when he came to consider 
those two Bills, he must say he found, 
especially in the Public Health Bill, a 
great deal that would require consideration 
and considerable alteration before they 
could be satisfactory to the country. There 
were some portions of the Public Health 
Bill which it certainly would be more judi- 
cious to remove to the Nuisances Removal 
and Diseases Prevention Bill. The power 
of summary interference given to the Board 
of Health when deaths exceeded twenty- 
three in a thousand ought to be taken out 
of the Board of Health Act altogether, 
and should come under the Diseases Pre- 
vention Act; for the Public Health Bill 
proceeded on the principle of the election 
of local boards by local ratepayers, and 
not on the principle of the arbitrary inter- 
ference of a central board. Then, the 
question of boundaries to be enforced was 
one of great difficulty, doubts, and dis- 
putes, and ought to be very carefully con- 
sidered by a Select Committee upstairs. 
Again, it was provided that where there 
was a district to be brought under the Act, 
and asmall suburb in the neighbourhood, a 
majority of votes in the district should suf. 
fice to bring in the suburb, whether that 
suburb liked or not. Now, he thought that 
was not only unfair, but unjust. There 
ought to be afforded to a small suburb 
some means of defending itself against a 
large town in the neighbourhood. The 
suburbs were just the parts that were the 
most improved. They had been recently 
built, they were generally well drained, 
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and to them was congregated, in most in- 
stances, the wealth of the neighbourhood. 
No doubt, the larger town would be anxi- 
ous to bring them in for the purpose of 
putting a rate upon them, and relieving 
themselves to a certain extent. The inha- 
bitants of the suburb would consequently 
find that, although their district was pro- 
perly and healthfully conducted, they were 
to be called on to pay for the health of the 
town in the neighbourhood, in which they 
were not at all concerned. The Board of 
Health, under the Bill, might take water 
and might take property, and to whom was 
there any appeal? The quarter sessions 
and the justices were totally unsatisfac- 
tory. The justices would not even attend 
to listen to business of this kind. Then 
there was the Buildings Bill. Now, if 
there was anything that could try the pa- 
tience and good temper of the people of 
England, and if there was in Europe an 
oppressive and tyrannical Bill, such a Bill 
was the Buildings Bill. 

Sir BENJAMIN HALL: All the 
clauses of the Buildings Bill have been 
struck out of these measures. 

Lorpv SEYMOUR said, he was very 
glad to hear it. That at once got rid 
of what was most objectionable in these 
measures. The Committee upstairs ought 
also to have power to call for persons, 
papers, and records, and to take evidence. 
This Bill was one which must carry with 
it the good temper of the country, for the 
eomfort and happiness of all were con- 
nected. 

Sim GEORGE PECHELL said, it must 
be satisfactory to the country to have ob- 
tained the valuable services of the right 
hon. Baronet. The Bill before the House 
corrected, at all events, a great number of 
hardships and inconveniences, which had 
been a fruitful source of contention in a 
great number of large and populous towns. 
But it must be by the declared and mani- 
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Mr. H. BERKELEY said, he thought 
that evidence ought to be taken by a Select 
Committee on this subject. It was very 
important, and the law upon it ought to be 
carefully settled. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he thought that 
the determination that had been taken to 
legislate separately for England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, was a step in the wrong di- 
rection. He could see no objection to the 
separation of the Nuisances Removal Act 
into two parts; but many serious objec. 
tions would still remain in the Bill. It 
would be very inconvenient to have neigh- 
bouring towns governed by different laws; 
the one by local Acts, the other by a gene. 
ral Bill. When they considered how many 
were the places in which the deaths ex- 
ceeded twenty-three in a thousand, he 
thought great numbers of those who were 
anxious for a popular principle of govern. 
ment would find a central authority coming 
down upon them when they little expected 
it. With regard to the different modes of 
making the districts, great improvement 
was wanted. He did not think that par- 
ties were sufficiently guarded from being 
taken in against their will. The power 
ef voting against being taken in was no 
sufficient defence, for the inhabitants of a 
rural distriet were always much less nume- 
rous than those of a neighbouring town 
that might desire to join that district to 
itself. He thought, also, that the scheme 
of referring matters of this kind to tribu- 
nals like the quarter sessions and the jus- 
tices was most objectionable. He could 
not conceive any tribunal less fit for the 
exercise of such a jurisdiction. It wasa 
jurisdiction wholly foreign to the duties of 
a@ magistrate, whose commission of the 
peace never contemplated his being saddled 
with duties of this kind also. It was one 
of the objeetions to the House of Commons 
that Members cozld rush in at the end of 
a debate, and vote without having heard 


fest consent of a majority of the rate-| either one side or the other. In the same 


payers that anything could now be done. 
He had shortened his life by the battles he 
had had to fight with former Governments ; 
and he hoped that under the administra- 
tion of the right hon. Baronet all those 
battles would cease. 

Mr. WILKINSON said, he considered 
that the proposed measures fairly recog- 
nised the principle of compensation. He 
thought that some compensation ought to 
be made payable by those who sought to 
remove what they considered nuisances to 
the persons whose property was injured by 
the removal. 


Lord Seymour 











way, at the end of a trial of some days, 
a batch of magistrates from town would 
come into the court of a rural district and 
decide its annexation to the town by an 
overwhelming majority. It was also 
very objectionable thing to give to districts 
in the country a power to repeal all local 
Acts; and there were many other provi- 
sions to which he could by no means as- 
sent. He thought it ought to be seen 
how the Bill would work before there was 
given so great a power as that to remove 
gasworks, soap-boiling works, and other 
establishments which might be thought to 
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be obnoxious in the districts where they 


were. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he approved 
the principle of the Bull, and gave great 
eredit to the right hon. Baronet for the 
pains which he had taken, not only with 
this measure, but with all the matters 
connected with his office. He contended, 
however,’ that, in the event of some of 
those trades which created nuisances being 
done away with, ten times greater nui- 
sances would be occasioned. Suppose 
every person were obliged to keep his 
dust in his yard, what a nuisance that 
would be! He would put another case. 
Qne of his constituents was extensively 
engaged as a market gardener. He had 
commenced business years ago, when there 
was not a house near the spot. He was 
now surrounded with houses, and the ma- 
nure which he used for fertilising his gar- 
den was complained of as a nuisance; but 
if market gardens were to be abolished, 
what was to become of our refuse and 
manure? He certainly thought that per- 
sons whose business was interfered with and 
destroyed should be entitled to compensa- 
tion, as provided under the Act of 1844. 

Mr. MICHELL said, he objected to the 


powers which it was proposed to confer by 
the Bill, especially those which related to 
the owners of establishments in which the 
machinery was worked by water power 


from pools and ponds. If the right hon. 
Baronet would consent to a clause at a 
future period, which should give compensa- 
tion for the ponds or pools which might be 
closed up by the operation of the Act, the 
objection would be obviated, for it was 
unfair to interfere with private property in 
this manner. 

Mr. BARROW said, he did not agree 
with the principles involved in these Bills, 
for if they were carried out they would 
most unjustly interfere with the rights of 
property. He could not consent that a 
principle which would establish the boldest 
democracy ever dreamt of should be re- 
ferred to a Select Committee upstairs, 
without being fully discussed by the House. 
It was unfair that in a case of such import- 
ance to property, mere numbers should 
override property. He must dissent from 
the precedent of handing over to a Select 
Committee questions which dealt with the 
rights of property in the manner proposed 
by these Bills. 

Mr. APSLEY PELLATT said, he 
trusted that the inspectors who were to be 
appointed under this Bill would be medical 
men. He cordially agreed to the compen- 
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sations recommended by his hon. Friend 
the Member for Lambeth (Mr. Wilkinson), 
for the owners of property might be driven 
out of the districts in which they had in- 
vested a large amount of capital. He also 
highly approved of the mode of single 
voting, for the system of plurality of votes 
was a modern innovation, which had never 
been granted until Sturges Bourne’s Act. 

Viscount EBRINGTON said, he thought 
that great advantage would be derived from 
the division of the Nuisances Removal Bill 
into two Bills, one being applicable to per- 
manent, the other to temporary cireum- 
stances. He quite approved of the Bills 
being sent before a Select Committee, but 
he hoped that it would not oceupy such a 
length of time as to prevent legislation 
during the present Session. He was glad 
to find that the right hon. Baronet’s (Sir 
B. Hall’s) experience of his office had 
taught him the necessity of adopting a 
number of the principles and plans of his 
much calumniated predeeessors. With re- 
gard to the Public Health Bill, while ap- 
proving of many of its provisions, he la- 
mented the introduction of one or two 
enactments which were new, and which 
appeared to him to be rather of a retro- 
grade character. He also objected to the 
principle of a majority of temporary inha- 
bitants entirely excluding permanent own- 
ers of property from any voice in the ar- 
rangements under the Bill. Questions of 
this sort seemed to require more careful 
consideration than appeared to have been 
given to them in the Bill as it stood. He 
likewise objected to the machinery pro- 
vided for voting, which seemed to him to 
be also of a retrograde character, and 
ealeulated to consult rather the ecnve- 
nience of the few than of the many, and 
which would practically disfranchise thou- 
sands of voters. He hoped evidence, how- 
ever, would be taken on these points. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he trusted 
that the Committee would be so selected 
as to be a fair representation of the House. 
He recognised the valuable principle of 
local self-government which pervaded the 
Public Health Bill, but he thought the 
powers which it. proposed to confer on the 
quarter sessions were so large and exten- 
sive, that they would require the most 
careful consideration of the Committee, to 
see that they did not trench upon those 
rights which it was the duty of the House 
to preserve. » Aceording to the plan pro- 
posed, the owners of property, from the 
limited time of notice, would frequently be 
unable to attend, and the working of the 
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Act would be left in the hands of those 
who had no permanent interest in the mat- 
ter. He trusted that as soon as the Bill 
had been duly considered by the Select 
Committee it would be printed, and ample 
time given for the country to become fully 
aware of the extent to which the House 
intended to delegate the powers of legisla- 
tion on those questions, and that due respect 
would be paid to the rights of property. 
Mr. BRADY said, he thought that to 
be effective the Bill should provide that 
the inspectors should be medical men. 
Several clauses would require careful con- 
sideration—particularly that one which so 
far interfered with private rights as to 
prevent any private person erecting an 
hospital without the consent of the board. 
Bill read 2°. 


THE PUBLIC HEALTH BILL. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Sir BENJAMIN HALL said, he would 
now beg to move the second reading of 
this Bill. He would take that opportunity 
of replying to the observations which had 
been made by the hon. Members who had 
addressed the House in respect to these 
measures. He could assure the hon. Mem- 
ber for Lambeth (Mr. W. Williams) he had no 
desire to restrict discussion, but had taken a 
course which would render, he thought, the 
Bills more open to discussion. He would 
accede also to the suggestion of the hon. 
Member for North Warwickshire (Mr. 
Newdegate), and have the Bills printed, 
and allow ample time for a consideration of 
their provisions. He was more convinced 
than ever, from the statements which had 
been made that day, that the Bills were 
most necessary, and that they would be 
most difficult to pass. It was his duty not 
to shrink from these difficulties, and he 
would bring before a Select Committee, to 
which he hoped the Bills would be referred, 
all the suggestions which had been made 
to him from different quarters. He had no 
desire whatever to interfere with existing 
interests more than was absolutely neces- 
sary for the welfare of the community at 
large, but if existing interests were not 
carried out for the benefit of the com- 
munity, he thought it was necessary for 
the Legislature to interfere. He had no 
objection to transfer the powers for the 
intervention of the Board of Health when 
the mortality exceeded the rate of twenty- 
three in 1,00U to the Diseaseg Prevention 
Bill, and he thought it a most useful sug- 
gestion. A provision would be introduced 
to limit these powers under the Order in 
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Council to temporary cases. With respect 
to the alteration of districts, the question 
was one that must be considered by the 
Select Committee. He had proposed 
Bill such as he thought would be useful, 
He could only make suggestions, and it 
would be the duty of the Committee to 
carry them out. One of the important 
provisions of the Bill was.the compulsory 
power of taking land for the purposes of 
the Act, but it would require to be care. 
fully guarded. When any one read the 
evidence taken before a Committee of that 
House with respect to the expense which 
parties were put to who came for Bills for 
loeal purposes, he would feel that the time 
was come when some other tribunal, less 
expensive, should be permitted to decide 
these matters. He had a great desire to 
reduce this expenditure, and he hoped the 
Select Committee would assist him in so 
doing. Three of his colleagues in the 
representation of the metropolis had wished 
to insert a clause for compensation to those 
persons who had created nuisances when 
these nuisances are to be put down. He 
(Sir B. Hall) could not hold out any hope 
that he, for one, should be disposed to give 
that compensation. He did not think it 
would be useful, and he hoped that the 
Select Committee would not offer compen- 
sation to those who had created nuisances, 
and who would be obliged by the Public 
Health Bill to remove those nuisances. It 
had been urged by several hon. Members 
that evidence should be heard before the 
Select Committee. He had no objection 
to that, but he hoped the Committee weuld 
set their face against any unnecessary 
prolongation of taking evidewce. It was 
his desire to pass a Bill as early as pos- 
sible, in order that, if a pestilence should 
again visit the country this summer, they 
might have taken every precaution, and 
shown all the foresight that it was in their 
power to do. A noble Lord had said 
with reference to this question that there 
were two parties, the dirty party and the 
clean party. He (Sir B. Hall) must say 
that the most dirty party he knew were 
the gas companies and the water com- 
panies, and if any attempt was made to 
improve the sanitary condition of the public, 
and to supply them with more light and 
the means of securing greater cleanliness, 
the first persons to oppose such a proposi- 
tion were usually the dealers in gas an 

the retailers of water. While the Select 
Committee would see that the rights of 
gas and water companies were properly 
preserved, he trusted they would not allow 
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these Bills to be thrown over by those 
whose duty it was to minister to the wants 
of the public in respect to the supply of 
as and water. It would be his duty to 
lay before the Select Committee all the 
suggestions which he had received; and 
he sincerely hoped that after they had 
been considered by the Committee, and 
ample opportunity given to the country to 
consider them, some measures would be 
passed, at no distant period of the Session, 
to carry out objects so necessary. 

Bill read 2°, and committed to a Select 
Committee. 


Army Service 


COMMON LAW PROCEDURE ACY AMEND- 
MENT (IRELAND) BILL. 

Order for Committee read. 

Mr. I. BUTT moved that the House go 
into Committee on this Bill. 

Mr. WHITESIDE said, he hoped the 
hon. Member would not proceed with this 
Bill until a more comprehensive attempt 
were made to assimilate the law of England 
and Ireland. 

Mr. I. BUTT said, he thought the Bill 
ought to pass as a matter of course. Last 
year a Bill was brought in with reference 
to criminal procedure in England, and he 
then moved that several of its clauses 
should be extended to Ireland. Every one 
agreed that one of the clauses of the Eng- 
lish Bill ought to be extended to Ireland— 
namely, that by which the defendant was 
allowed to address the jury at the close of 
his case. It was thought that this clause 
was applied to Ireland by the Bill of last 
Session, and he had received letters from 
some of his friends thanking him for this 
measure of improvement. However, on 
investigation it was discovered that the 
clause was not extended to Ireland, and 
the present Bill was intended to cure the 
defect and assimilate the law. 

Mr. KEOGH said, he saw no reason 
why the error in question should not be 
rectified. He proposed to introduce a Bill 
next week altering in many important par- 
ticulars the Act of last Session, and it 
would then be scen whether the alterations 
now proposed to be made could not be em- 
bodied in one Bill. 

House in Committee; the several clauses 
were then agreed to. 

House resumed. 


SUPPLY—EXCIIEQUER BILLS. 
Order for Committee read. 
House in Committée of Supply. 
Mr. WILSON said, he had to move 
that a sum not exceeding 17,183,000U. 
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be granted to Her Majesty to pay off and 
discharge Exchequer bills charged on the 
aids of 1855 unprovided for. 

Resolution agreed to. 

House resumed. 


WAYS AND MEANS 

Order for Committee read. 

House in Committee of Ways and Means. 

Mr. WILSON said, he would now beg 
to move the following Resolutions— 

1. “That, towards making good the Supply 
granted to Her Majesty, the sum of 20,000,000/. 
be granted out of the Consolidated Fund of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland.” 

2. “That, towards making good the Supply 
granted to Her Majesty, for the deficiency in the 
Grants for the Service of the year ending the 
8lst day of March, 1855, the sum of 1,300,000/. 
be granted out of the Consolidated Fund of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland.” 

Resolutions agreed to. 

House resumed. 


ARMY SERVICE ACT AMENDMENT BILL. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. FREDERICK PEEL said, that in 
moving the second reading of this Bill he 
should merely say a few words, in order to 
recommend the measure to the considera- 
tion of the House. The principle of enlist- 
ing men for a limited period of service was 
not a new one. That principle had been 
affirmed by the House of Commons in the 
year 1847, when the Secretary at War of 
the day had proposed a Bill to authorise 
the Government to enlist men for a period 
not exceeding ten years. The present 
measure had for its object to legalise the 
enlistment of soldiers for a period less than 
ten years, namely, from three to five years. 
The necessity for introducing the Bill rest- 
ed partly upon technical considerations, 
and partly upon considerations of general 
policy. It proposed to remove the strin- 
gency which existed with respect to the 
regulations by which men were enlisted for 
a term of ten years, neither more nor less, 
and to obtain the services of men whose 
age—thirty to thirty-four—rendered it pro- 
bable that they could better endure the fa- 
tigues and hardships of active service than 
those who entered the army under the pre- 
sent system. It would, he was certain, be 
gratifying to the House to hear that the 
recruiting service of the country was at 
the present moment in a most satisfactory 
position. He found, from returns upon 
the subject, that in the year 1853, 11,545 
men had joined the army. That number 
had, in 1854, been increased to 34,844, of 
which 1,942 men had volunteered from the 
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militia. In the month of January there 
had been no less than 6,092 recruits, of 
which number 1,190 had come from the 
ranks of the militia. The continuance of 
the Bill before the House was to be limit- 
ed to three years ; but if, at the expiration 
of that time, it should be found expedient 
to prolong its operation, he had no doubt 
that Parliament would assent to its re- 
newal, 

Coronet FORESTER said, he wished 
to take that opportunity of making a few 
remarks, in consequence of some observa- 
tions which had fallen from the noble Lord 
the Member for Totness (Lord Seymour) a 
few nights ago, who had thought proper to 
make an attack on the Househuld Brigade. 
In 1853 he (Colonel Forester) was in camp 
at Chobham with his regiment, the Royal 
Horse Guards Blue, in company with the 
Scots Greys, the 4th Light Dragoons, and 
the 8th Hussars. They were encamped 
for six weeks, and during that time he 
would appeal to every military man whe- 
ther the regiment which he had the ho- 
nour of commanding did not go through its 
exercise with as much activity, with fewer 
falls, and fewer accidents than any other, 
The difference of weight between the Scots | 
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ly, and the retreat was afterwards permitted 
to take place undisturbed. He (Colonel Fo. 
rester) deemed it to be his duty to offer 
these observations to the House, in reply 
to the attack which had been made upon 
the Household Cavalry by the noble Lord, 
who had said that they were no better than 
“* beef-eaters.”’ ; 

Lorp SEYMOUR said, he was glad to 
hear that the troops under the gallant Co- 
lonel performed their evolutions so well at 
Chobham, but he wished to eall the atten- 
tion of the House to what he really did 
say on the occasion referred to, because 
the question was one of great importance, 
and one which affected not only the House. 
hold Brigade, on whom he made no personal 
attack, but also the other regiments of 
cavalry. There were three regiments of 
the Household Brigade, with about 400 
horses to each regiment. Now, what he 
said was, that one effective regiment would 
be much better than three ineffective regi- 
ments, and could be maintained at a much 
less cost to the public. At present we 
had the maximum of expense with the 
minimum of efficiency—officers for three 
regiments and men foronly one. This re- 
mark applied not merely to the Household 


Greys and the Royal Horse Guards in full) Brigade, but to all the other cavalry regi- 
marching order was one stone and a half.! ments. It was said that these regiments 
The difference between the Light Cavalry | must be considered a nucleus, and that as 
and the Household Brigade was two stones. | soon as war occurred they would be filled 
The cuirass of the Household Brigade was| up. But that had not been done, and 
taken to weigh from 14 lbs. to 17 Ibs. If} they had been sent abroad as they were. 
that weight was taken off the breast of Any man acquainted with cavalry regi- 
the Household Brigade, they would be ments abroad would say that this was an 
brought within Slbs. or 6lbs. of the Seots admirable system for patronage at the 
Greys. The noble Lord said the House-| Horse Guards, and for expense; but it 
hold Cavalry, men and horses, were too | was certainly not a good system, so far as 
large, too heavy in every way for service. | regarded efficiency. He never doubted 
Now he would take the liberty of reading | the efficiency of the regiments alluded to 
an extract from Alisun’s History of Eu-| at Waterloo, and he had no doubt if they 
rope, in reference to what occurred at the were taken from this country fresh they 
battle of Quatre Bras. The historian; would overthrow almost any cavalry that 
said no attempt was made, upon that oe-| could be brought against them ; but if the 
casion, to disturb the retreat of our army, gallant Colonel had looked to what oecurred 
except by a body of French Lancers, | in the Peninsula, he would not have found 
which, between Gemappes and Waterloo, | that the heavy cavalry went through the 
had, in spite of the gallantry of the 7th| service very well. If he had been aware 
Hussars, almost overwhelmed that distin-| that the question was likely to be raised, 
guished corps of light cavalry, who were | he should have been prepared to show that 
no match in close fight for the Lancers of | in the Peninsula the weight of the horses 
France. Lord Uxbridge, afterwards Mar-| and men was considered very disadvanta- 
quess of Anglesea, seeing the position in| geous in many respects. His object had 
which tie Hussars were placed, came up| merely been to illustrate the system. He 
to their relief in person at the head of the did not think it right to have so large a 
Ist Life Guards, and those magnificent! proportion of heavy eavalry, nor did he 
troops, albeit unprotected by armour, bore consider it right to have three regiments of 
down upon the French Lancers with a vi- | the Household Brigade when one could be 
gour so irresistible as to rout them complete- made more effective and maintained at & 


Mr. F. Peel 
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much less cost, although it certainly would 
pot, as he had previously stated, give such 
an amount of patronage at the Horse 
Guards. 

CotoneL. KNOX said, he understood 
that men might be enlisted, under the 
operation of the Bill before them, for three 
years. He should suggest that that period 
should be extended to five years. The 
men who would enlist under the Bill would 
enter the army later in life than was now 
the case, and a longer period of time 
would be requisite to make them good 
soldiers. 

Mr. FREDERICK PEEL said, he un- 
derstood that the men were to be enlisted 
for three years. The suggestion of the 
hon. and gallant Member might receive 
consideration, if it were sent back in the 
shape of an Amendment to the House of 
Lords. 

Bill read 2°. 


ROYAL MILITARY COLLEGE, SAND- 
HURST. 

Coronen NORTH said, he would now 
beg to bring under the consideration of 
the House the regulations of the Royal 
Military College, Sandhurst, respecting the 


admission of orphan sons of the officers 
of the army, navy, and marine into that 
establishment. He felt assured that at a 
moment when this country had to mourn 
the loss of so many gallant officers, the 
House would not grudge him their indul- 
gence while he made a brief statement 
upon the subject of his Motion. The 
Royal Military College at Sandhurst had 
been erected under the auspices of his 
Royal Highness the late Duke of York. 
The order for its erection was dated the 
7th of May, 1808; admission to it was 
then, as at the present time, confined to 
three classes. The first class which at- 
tracted towards it the kindly solicitude of 
his Royal Highness had been the orphans 
of the subaltern officers of our army, and 
who had died leaving their families in 
pecuniary distress. Those who entered 
the college as members of that class were 
to receive here their education, board, and 
clothing, free of expense. The second 
class to whom admission had been accorded 
were the sons of officers who were alive, 
and serving in the army or navy; while 
the third class comprised the sons of noble- 
men and gentlemen who wished to enter 
into our military or naval services as a 


profession. Those regulations had, how- | 
ever, been since altered, and at present 
| 
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the first class embraced the sons of officers 
under the rank of field officers, and those, 
upon becoming students of the college, 
were obliged, instead of being educated 
free of expense, to pay a pension of 40J. 
per annum. The second and third classes 
continued in the same position as that 
in which they had been placed in 1808. 
The regulation which enabled the orphans 
of officers to be educated at Sandhurst free 
of expense had been in operation when he 
himself had been a student of the esta- 
blishment. Under the system which then 
prevailed many of the sons of our most 
distinguished officers had received their 
education at the College. Among them 
was Sir Gaspard Le Marchant—the bro- 
ther of the Clerk of that House, and at 
present Governor of Nova Scotia—one of 
the best officers in the service. He could, 
if it were necessary, mention the names 
of many other officers who had received 
their education at Sandhurst, and who had 
since shown themselves to be deserving of 
the kindness which had been extended 
towards them by their country. But he 
should advert to the cruel results of the 
changes in the regulations at Sandhurst to 
which he had alluded. The orphans of 
every class of officers were now compelled 
to pay 401, a year upon admission to the 
college, and it must be obvious that many 
of the orphans of our officers were in con- 
sequence precluded from availing them- 
selves of the means of obtaining military 
instruction. The widow of an ensign 
received only 301. per annum, of a lieu- 
tenant 401., of a captain 50l., and of a 
major 701. per annum, and from that mi- 
serable annuity it was of course out of the 
question that the widow of an officer could 
pay 401. a year for the education of a son, 
provide him with clothing and pocket 
money, furnish him with books, and sup- 
port him during the vacations. In order 
to show how cruelly the present regula- 
tions operated he should mention to the 
House a case with which he had himself 
become acquainted. An officer on full pay 
had within the last two or three years a 
son at Sandhurst whose good conduct and 
attention to his studies had given to his 
instructors the greatest satisfaction. The 
young man in question had passed some of 
the examinations which it was necessary 
that he should pass before he was present- 
ed with his commission. Well, his father 
had died. The boy had become an orphan, 
and had been called upon to pay 40l. a 
year during the remainder of his term in 
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college. To pay that sum had for him be- 
come impossible ; and it appeared to be 
inevitable but that he must be removed 
from the college in consequence of his 
inability to pay the pension; thus his pro- 
spects in life had been upon the point of 
being blasted. However, to the great 
credit of his father’s brother officers, they 
had stepped forward and agreed to pay for 
the son of their comrade in arms 40I. a 
year until he should have passed the ne- 
cessary examination and obtained his com- 
mission. But could anything, he would 
ask, be more disgraceful to the country 
than that the necessity for an act of so much 
generosity upon the part of individuals 
should be permitted to exist? Sandhurst 
was called a Royal college, but what, he 
should like to know, was Royal about it 
except the building? It was called self- 
supporting, but it was so at the expense of 
officers of our armyand navy. The ques- 
tion which he had asked the House to con- 
sider was not one embracing any religious 
or party feelings. It was a question upon 
which hon. Members of every shade of 
political and religious opinions might agree, 
and there were few among them who were 
not directly or indirectly interested in the 


well-being of the army and navy of this 
country. But it was not the country only 
which felt an interest in those who devoted 
their lives to its service; her sympathy 
with those gallant men, and her admira- 
tion of their valour, had been conveyed to | 
our army in the Crimea by the commands 


of the Sovereign. Under the cireum- 
stances to which he had called the atten- 
tion of the House, he thought he was jus- 
tified in moving that twenty boys—the 
orphans of subaltern officers in the army, 
navy, or marines—should be elected an- 
nually to be educated at the expense of 
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the Government would take the matter into 
consideration, and deal with it in a liberal 
spirit, and if they did so they would re. 
ceive the thanks of the profession, and de. 
serve the gratitude of the country. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that there wag 
an irregularity in the Resolutions, which 
prevented him from putting them to the 
House. No charge on the revenue could 
be voted except in Committee of the whole 
House, and therefore he was precluded 
from putting the Resolutions. 

CotoneL NORTH said, that under those 
circumstances he would withdraw the Re- 
solutions. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

The House adjourned at five minutes 
after Five o’clock. 


Humiliation. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, February 22, 1855. 


DAY OF HUMILIATION, 

Tue Eart or RODEN said, he wished 
to address a few words to their Lordships 
on a subject of the greatest importance— 
namely, the appointment of a day of humi- 
liation and prayer to be observed through- 
out the country on account of the present 
disastrous state of things in the Crimea. 
According to all accounts, the army was 
rapidly wasting away, and in a few weeks, 
unless some speedy change took place, 
would be entirely extinct. Their Lord- 
ships would recollect that some weeks ago 
a noble Duke (the Duke of Grafton) asked 
the Government to appoint a day of humi- 
liation and prayer. He regretted that the 
noble Earl who was then at the head of 
the Government thought it his duty to 
refuse the application of the noble Duke; 
and he stated to the House at the time 
that such an answer from the Prime 


number of cadets of the first class should; Minister might draw down a grievous 
be raised to fifty. He should also move calamity upon the nation. The army in 
that the new appointments in the Civil| the Crimea had been sinking from that 
Service should be thrown open to cadets day to the present, and had been reduced 
of Sandhurst who should pass the requisite | from 50,000 to little more than 8,000 
examinations. | men, and he was informed that on the 5th 

CotonEL KNOX, in seconding the Mo- | of the month the Guards were reduced to 
tion, said, he considered it most desirable | little more than 400 men. He was told 
to extend to the services the boon now | that the deaths in that brigade averaged 
asked for. At present a great deal was/ thirty per day; so that, if the mortality 
said about the policy of raising men from | proceeded in the same ratio, iv the course 
the ranks, and making them officers ; but! of a few weeks the Guards would have 
if they should have the misfortune to fall ceased to exist. The condition of our 
in the service, how was it likely that suf-| army was such as to call upon us to use 
ficient means should be provided for the | every means for its rescue ; and surely it 
education of their children? He trusted was the duty of the Government of & 
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country which believed in the supreme 
providence of God—which believed that 
there was one overruling Power regulating 
the affairs of men—to take steps to ap- 
point a day of national supplication for 
the averting of the impending evils. So 
strongly did he feel his duty upon this 
subject that, should the answer of Minis- 
ters to his present appeal be unfavourable, 
he would, on Monday next, move an ad- 
dress to Her Majesty. 

Tue Eart or ABERDEEN: The noble 
Earl has, unintentionally I am sure, mis- 
represented what I stated on a former 
oceasion. The noble Duke who asked me 
the question proposed that a prayer should 
be introduced into the Liturgy for ordinary 
use. Now, I certainly do object to intro- 
duce any such prayer into the Liturgy for 
ordinary use, but I did not object, and I 
have no objection whatever, to the appoint- 
ment of a special prayer to be used on a 
special day of humiliation. So much is that 
the case that a short time before I left oftice 
I wrote to the noble Duke in question, and 
informed him that it was my intention 
humbly to advise Her Majesty to order a 
special day of humiliation and prayer some 
time in the course of Lent. My objection, 
therefore, was not to a day of humiliation, 
but to the appointment of a prayer for 
common use. 

Tue Eart or RODEN was quite ready 
to ask the pardon of the noble Earl for 
having misunderstood him. He could 
assure the noble Earl that he had not 
done so intentionally. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, that in con- 
sequence of the remarks of the noble Earl 
with respect to the state of the army in 
the Crimea, he very much regretted the 
absence of the noble Baron at the head 
of the War Department. Not seeing any 
notice upon the paper relative to that sub- 
ject, the noble Baron hoped their Lordships 
would excuse his presence for one evening, 
at a time when his whole energies were 
directed to the demands of the public 
service. He (Earl Granville) thought, 
however, he might state—indeed, he was 
authorised to state—that, whatever might 
be the ease with regard to any particular 
regiment in the Crimea, the Government 
had every reason to believe that consider- 
able improvement had taken place in the 
condition of the army generally. With 
regard to the particular question put by 
the noble Earl, he assured him he did full 
Justice, as every Peer in their Lordships’ 
House must, to the noble and pure motives 
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by which he was actuated; and he was 
conscious that there were peculiar cireum- 
stances connected with the noble Earl 
which made it more natural that he should 
feel strongly on this subject. He was 
happy to inform the noble Earl that almost 
immediately after the question which he 
put to him about a fortnight ago, the Go- 
vernment resolved to advise Her Majesty 
to issue a proclamation, appointing a day 
of humiliation and prayer. 

Lorp CAMPBELL said, that as he was 
involved in the diseussion which took place 
upon this subject when it was last before 
the House, he might be excused if he 
made one or two observations upon the 
present occasion. It was true that he 
objected to the proposition of the noble 
Earl opposite at that time; but what 
he understood the noble Earl to pro- 
pose was, that a day of thanksgiving 
should be appointed for the prosperous 
state of public affairs, and he pointed ont 
that before the day so appointed arrived 
our army might mect with a reverse, and 
we should be called upon to show humilia- 
tion for our condition. Such, unfortu- 
nately, had been the case, and he now 
most heartily agreed that a day of humi- 
liation should be appointed. Our situation 
as a nation was most humiliating with 
regard to what had taken place abroad, 
and he was sorry to say it was still more 
humiliating with regard to what had oc- 
curred at home. 

Ilouse adjourned till To-morrow. 


Question. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, February 22, 1855. 


Minutes.] Pusitic Bitts.—1° Consolidated 

Fund (£20,000,000) ; Intestacy (Scotland). 

38° Common Law Procedure Act Amendment 

(Ireland). 

IRISH PAUPERS—QUESTION. 

Mr. MAGUIRE said, he had a question 
on the paper, to be addressed to the Seere- 
tary of State for the Home Department ; 
but as he did not know who the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department might 
be at present, he would postpone his ques- 
tion to a future day. 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, he trusted 
he could answer the question of the hon. 
Gentleman. 

Mr. MAGUIRE then said, he must 
make a short statement, in order to render 
his question intelligible, and the answer to 
it satisfactory. He wished to refer to a 
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report which appeared in the police reports 
of the morning papers, the other day, to 
the effect that an Irish boy had received 
temporary relief at St. Martin’s Work- 
house, but had been turned out into the 
streets at midnight, where, but for the 
interference of a gentleman, he might 
have perished. The formal question he 
had put on the paper was— 


“To ask the Secretary of State for the Ilome 
Department whether his notice had been called to 
certain statements reported to have been made in 
his official capacity, by Mr. Hardwicke, a police 
magistrate of the metropolis, in the course of last 
week, to the effect that shiploads of Irish paupers 
were being constantly sent by the authorities of 
Ireland to this country ; and, if so, has any step 
been taken with respect to a person holding a 
responsible public office making such state- 
ments ?” 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, his atten- 
tion had not been called to any statement 
of that kind, and except from what the 
hon. Gentleman had said, he had no rea- 
son to believe that any such circumstance 
had happened. 

Mr. MAGUIRE said, he then must beg 
the right hon. Gentleman to make inquiry 
into the matter. 


Sir GEORGE GREY said, that if any 


report were made to the Home Office with 
respect to the conduct of any magistrate, 
inquiry should be made into the circum- 
stances, but he did not think it would be 
fair to call any magistrate to account for 
chance statements made in newspapers. 


ARMY ARRANGEMENTS IN THE CRIMEA 
—QUESTION, 

Mr. BERESFORD said, he wished to 
ask the Under Secretary of the War De- 
partment, whether, as reports generally 
concur in the statement that the quality of 
the food supplied to the army in the Kast 
was bad and injurious, that the tents issued 
were inefficient for the necessary shelter 
of the troops from the exposure to which 
they were subjected, and that the hospital 
arrangements, especially as to the corps of 
ambulance and orderlies, were lamentably 
deficient, any suggestions were made, as 
they ought to have been, by the principal 
medical officer there, to Lord Raglan, 
commanding the forces, or by the Director 
General at home to the Seeretary for 
War, and, if any, whether the Secretary 
for War will produce copies of the sugges- 
tions, with tle date of their receipt, and the 
answers returned to them ? 

Mr. FREDERICK PEEL, in reply, said, 
that the Government were not in posses- 
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sion of copies of any correspondence that 
might have passed between the principal 
medical officer abroad and Lord Raglan as 
to the imperfect provision that had been 
made for the army. With regard to the 
other part of the question, Dr. Smith in. 
formed him that he had made representa. 
tions as to the importance of organising a 
staff of persons to attend upon the sick in 
hospital, and also upon the troops; but 
perhaps the hon. Member would not press 
him for the production of that correspond- 
ence till he should have had an opportunity 
of seeing whether it would be for the be- 
nefit of the public service to produce it. 

Mr. WARNER said, he begged to ask 
the First Lord of the Treasury, whether 
the Commission proceeding to the East, in 
relation to the Commissariat service, was 
to be merely a Commission of inquiry, or 
whether it will have power of summary 
dismissal and appointment extending to all 
officers and appointments to which its” 
power of inquiry extends ; and, if it shall 
appear that the Commission will have 
powers of appointment and dismissal sub- 
ject to any kind of restrictions, what those 
restrictions are ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, that the 
Commission would have power to alter any 
arrangements they might think calculated 
to be effective, and to make reports both 
to the Commander of the Forces there and 
to the Government at home, with a view to 
any personal arrangement also. But they 
would have authority to carry into execu- 
tion immediately any change or arrange- 
ments they might think essential to the 
publie service, 


the War— Question. 


THE COLONIES AND THE WAR— 
QUESTION. 

Mr. ADDERLEY said, he wished to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury whe- 
ther Mr. Rankin, a member of the Cana- 
dian Parliament, had made an offer to Her 
Majesty to raise and equip 1,000 men to 
join the army in the East, and, if so, what 
answer had been given him; and whe- 
ther Her Majesty had offered commissions 
to colonists who raise regiments at their 
own expense ; and, also, whether it was 
the intention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to propose that any grateful acknow- 
ledgment slrould be made on the part of 
Parliament of the sympathy and patriot- 
ism evinced by various colonies in voting 
large sums of money towards the expenses 
of the present war ? 


Viscount PALMERSTON said, he had 
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not the least recollection of any offer such 
as that to which the hon. Member had re- 
ferred ; nor had his right hon. Friend near 
him the Secretary for the Home Depart- 
ment, any recollection of any such com- 
munication being made. With regard to 
the offer of commissions, there had been 
on one occasion a confidential correspond- 
ence with the Governors of Canada and 
Nova Scotia on that subject, but he was 
not at the moment prepared to inform the 
House of the exact position in which the 
question stood. With regard to the third 
question about the thanks of Parliament 
for funds sent to assist in the prosecution 
of the war, they were unable to make any 
definite statement on the subject in any 
vote of thanks they might move, for the 
whole funds expected had not come in, 
and a Resolution at the present moment 
was impracticable. With regard to funds 
that had come in on previous occasions, the 
Colonial Secretary had certainly expressed 
in his letter to the Governors General of the 
Colonies a high opinion of the liberality 
and generosity that had been shown, 
which could not fail to be fully appreciated 
by the Crown, the Parliament, and the 
people. 


Army Service 


MINISTERIAL EXPLANATIONS. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, I have 
to state to the House that which I think 
is pretty well known already, that three 
Members of Her Majesty’s Government 
have intimated their intention to resign the 
offices they have hitherto held—I mean 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, and the Secretary 
of State for the Colonial Department. 
Those officers hold their offices at present 
only until their successors shall be ap- 
pointed. Under these circumstances, and 
considering that those officers are three 
Members of the Government in this House, 
I trust the House will not think I am un- 
duly pressing upon their indulgence if I 
propose that we should not enter into any 
public business to-day; but only to carry 
through those Orders of the day which 
may stand on the paper, to which no ob- 
jJections are made, and that this House 
should adjourn till to-morrow. To-morrow 
my right hon. Friends will . .tend in their 
places, and will state to the House the 
grounds upon which they have taken the 
decision to resign, which I have an- 
nounced ; and I therefore propose that the 
House at its rising adjourn till to-morrow. 


Mr. DISRAELI: I merely, Sir, wish 
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to state that I have heard with deep regret 
from the noble Lord that, before ten days 
have elapsed, the Government, which we 
with pleasure heard was formed, and which 
it was hoped would prove a strong Govern- 
ment, was virtually dissolved. We hoped 
it would be a strong Government, since 
the presence of the noble Lord, who was 
generally considered to have been the ob- 
stacle to the formation of such a Govern- 
ment, was a difficulty which had ceased 
to exist. But after the statement of the 
noble Lord, and in the absence of the 
right hon. Gentlemen, whose conduct 
must be canvassed on the proper oc- 
casion, as well as that of the noble Lord, 
I think it would be improper on this occa- 
sion for me to make any remarks. I only 
wish the noble Lord to understand that I 
express a very general feeling in this 
House and the country when I say that 
they have heard the official and authentic 
announcement of the noble Lord, that the 
Government recently formed is already 
partially and considerably dissolved, that 
they have heard that announcement with 
deep regret and some consternation. 





ARMY SERVICE ACT AMENDMENT BILL. 

Order for Committee read. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, he wished 
i to make an inquiry of the hon, Under Se- 

eretary of War or the Secretary for War 

|_—he did not know the precise office which 
'the hon. Gentleman filled—and if he could 
‘not give any explanation, he would ask 
| the First Minister of the Crown a question 
‘with reference to what had been stated in 
another place when this Bill was under 
discussion, He found it was reported that 
in reference to the recruiting for the army, 
the Minister of War made use of these 
words— 

“The attention of Government has been much 
directed, my Lords, to the recruiting of the army, 
and there can be no question that means must be 
found—if not gentle, then they must be found by 
compulsion—for recruiting the ranks of Her Ma- 
jesty’s service in order to enable this war to be 
carried on with vigour.” 

As he could not conceive that the Minister 
of War intended the meaning conveyed by 
those words, and presuming he must have 
alluded to the militia, and not to the army, 
though speaking of recruiting for the 
army, he wished to have the matter ex- 
plained by the First Minister of the Crown 
whether this compulsion contemplated for 
some service or other, did not apply, if it 
applied at all, to the militia and not to the 
army ? 

3K 2 
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Viscount PALMERSTON said, that if 


stringent means were necessary to replenish 
the ranks of the army, those stringent 
means would entirely consist of an increase 
of bounty. As to the militia, the Govern- 
ment had power by law to resort to the 
ballot, but he should be extremely unwill- 
ing tohave recourse to it, because the militia 
had had its ranks filled by voluntary enlist- 
ment to a most satisfactory degree, and 
those men who had entered had conducted 
themselves in so admirable and exemplary a 
manner that he should not willingly resort 
to anything which would in any degree 
weaken that voluntary enlistment which 
had been so generously and nobly displayed 
by the people of this country. He was 
sure the words quoted never were uttered 
by his noble Friend as relating to the army, 
and that he could only have said, if the 
militia should fail by voluntary enlistment, 
it might be necessary, in certain even- 
tualities, to have recourse to the ballot. 
Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, he did 


not presume to impute that it was intended 
such should be the meaning of the words. 
The Minister of War was reported in all 
the public papers to have used the word 
‘© compulsion.” 


Mr. A. STAFFORD said, he wished to 
draw the attention of the hon. Gentleman 
the Under Secretary for War to a paper 
which had been sent to him, It was 
headed —‘‘ Quinine for the Sick and 
Wounded Soldiers in the Crimea,’’ and it 
went on to say— 

* This invaluable restorative, so essential to the 
sick and wounded, is much needed in the Crimea 
at this moment. Subscriptions are therefore earn- 
estly requested for the purpose of providing this me- 
dicine, and care will be taken to ensure its immedi- 
ate delivery to the officers commanding regiments 
in the Crimea.” 

Now he need not tell the hon. Gentleman 
that, if one medicine more than another was 
of essential importance to the troops serv- 
ing in the Crimea, it was quinine; yet 
the opinion had generally gone abroad that 
the medicinal stores were so deficient in the 
Crimea, and in the hospitals in the East, 
that the people of this country, already so 
heavily taxed for those supplies, were 
called upon to provide, by private subscrip- 
tion, for these important medicines ; and 
that, too, inthe month of February, after 
so much attention had been ealled to the 
subject that the whole island had formed 
itself into a committee to supply these ar- 
ticles. He trusted that the hon. Gentle- 
man would give a distinct answer, or that 
steps would be taken without the interven- 
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tion of a single hour, to forward a suppl 
of this important medicine. If he found 
that the smallest delay oceurred, he should 
make the most sedulous inquiries, and 
should feel that it was his imperative duty 
to again bring this most serious question 
before the House. 

Mr. FREDERICK PEEL said, the 
only answer he could give to the ques. 
tion of the hon. Gentleman was, that he 
would make inquiry upon the subject. It 
was not within his knowledge that there 
was any deficiency in the medical stores 
supplied to the hospitals. He could only 
say that a most ample Vote had been taken 
for medical and other stores, and it would 
be his duty to see that that Vote was well 
and properly applied. 

Mr. GOULBURN said, it had been his 
duty some time since to see great quanti- 
ties of quinine and other medical stores 
placed, in waggons, on board ship for the 
Crimea. 

Tlouse in Committee ; the severalclauses 
were then agreed to. 

House resumed. 


the House. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE, 

Mr. WILSON said, for the convenience 
of the House it was thought desirable that 
the Motion of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Sheffield (Mr. Roebuck) should 
take precedence of the Orders of the Day 
to-morrow, and he had been required by 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment to move that the Orders of the Day 
for to-morrow be postponed till after all 
Notices of Motion, in order that the Motion 
for the nomination of a Select Committee 
to inquire into the state of the army before 
Sebastopol might be brought on at an early 
period of the evening. 

Mr. DISRAELI said, he wished to 
know whether he was to ‘understand that 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment intended to make a statement before 
the Motion of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Sheffield was brought on ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, he 
thought it was very desirable that the ex- 
planations of the right hon. Gentlemen 
who had recently withdrawn from the Go- 
vernment should take place, and a decision 
on the Motion for the nomination of the 
Committee to inquire into the state of the 
army before Sebastopol be come to before 
the House went tate Committee on the 
Army Estimates. With that view, his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Wilson) had moved that the 
Notices of Motion should take precedence 
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of Orders of the Day for to-morrow. This | with it, an opinion formed unfavourable to 


would give his hon, and learned Friend 
the Member for Sheffield an opportunity 
to bring forward his Motion, at which time 
the explanations of those right hon. Gen- 
tlemen to whom he had referred would be 
given. 

Motion agreed to. 

The. House adjourned at half after Five 
o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, February 23, 1855. 


Minute.] Pusiic Bu1r.—1* Common Law 


Procedure. 


THE RECALL OF SIR JOHN BURGOYNE 
—EXPLANATION, 

Lorp PANMURE said, that before the 
House adjourned, he wished to correct an 
impression which appeared to have gone 
abroad, either from what fell from him in 
that House, or from the statements of his 
noble Friend (Lord Palmerston) inthe House 
of Commons, with reference to the recall 
of Sir John Burgoyne. The impression 
to which he referred was to the effect, that 
Sir John Burgoyne had been recalled in 


consequence of some fault which had been 


found with him by the Government. His 
wish was to make it clear that the recall 
of Sir John Burgoyne from service in the 
Crimea arose from the fact of a younger 
officer—General Jones—having been sent 
out to take the command of the engineers 
there, and to assist Lord Raglan with 
scientific advice. The Government had, 
therefore, thought. it advisable to recall 
Sir John Burgoyne, a man who was now 
far advanced in years, from the severities 
of a Crimean winter, and to request him 
to resume in this country the discharge of 
those duties which he devolved into other 
hands when he went out to the army in 
the East—namely, the Inspector General- 
ship of Fortifications not only at home but 
abroad. Therefore, if any impression ex- 
isted that Sir John Burgoyne had been 
recalled under any stigma whatever, he 
trusted that that impression would now be 
entirely removed from the minds of the 
public. 

Tue Marquess or LANSDOWNE was 
extremely glad that his noble Friend had 
had an opportunity of making so desirable 
an explanation; because nothing could be 
more unfortunate than that any impression 
should go forth that there had been on the 
part of the Government, or he would say 
on the part of any one person connected 





the character or services of Sir John Bur- 
goyne. He had occasion to know that Sir 
John Burgoyne had, at the earnest request 
of the noble Duke lately at the head of the 
War Department, quitted without hesita- 
tion a situation suited to his time of life 
and past services. It was highly to his 
credit, looking to his time of life, and to 
his past services, that he did not hesitate 
on an emergency to sacrifice his comfort 
and every other consideration to go out to 
the Crimea for the purpose of performing 
temporary but very important duties there. 
In doing so, Sir John Burgoyne only did 
iaat which he had done throughout his 
whole life—sacrificed his private conveni- 
ence to the public service. He had done 
that in a variety of services. Te did it in” 
Ireland in a service of a different nature 
from that to which he had been accus- 
tomed; and he acquitted himself there in 
a way which was worthy of the highest 
commendation, and which showed that he 
had the greatest capacity for such an office. 
Upon every occasion, indeed, he had per- 
formed the duties which the country had 
a right to expect from him in a manner 
which entitled him to the thanks of the 
public. He was returning home solely for 
the purpose of resuming a very important 
function in this country, and there could 
be no doubt that he would continue to 
perform his public duties with the same 
ability, the same zeal, and the same energy 
which he had hitherto displayed. 


THE ARMY IN THE CRIMEA—SUMMER 
CLOTHING—QUESTION. 

Lorp LYNDHURST: I wish te put a 
question to the War Minister which arises 
out of a statement reported to have been 
made in the other House of Parliament in 
reference to the summer clothing of our 
troops now serving in the Crimea. In 
answer to a question put to him on the 
subject, the Under Secretary for the War 
Department is understood to have stated 
that the patterns for the summer clothing 
had not yet been settled. Now, my Lords, 
I believe that early in the month of April, or 
at the latest, in the middle of that month, 
the climate of the Crimea is often extremely 
sultry; and I believe, also, that if all the sum- 
mer clothing were ready at this moment, it 
would require at least four weeks to put it 
on board ship and transmit it to the Crimea, ° 
Now, there are but five weeks from this 
to the beginning of the month of April, 
and I wish to know if any steps have been 
taken for the purpose of preparing summer 
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Clothing for the army in the Crimea; and, 
if so, whether it will soon be ready to be 
sent out? It would be extremely hard 
that our soldiers in the Crimea should 
perish from the want of proper clothing in 
the winter, and should be smothered by 
winter clothing in the summer, I also 
wish to know to what department it be- 
longs to settle the patterns for the summer 
clothing ? 

Lorp PANMURE begged to state, in 
answer to the noble and learned Lord, that 
the question of clothing for the summer 
had not failed to engage his early attention. 
The usual clothing was supplied to the 
army in April. He had written to Lord 
Raglan to make a suggestion to him with 
respect to the clothing which should be 
used by the army in the Crimea, but, above 
all, to dissuade him from permitting the 
troops suddenly, when the warm weather 
commenced, to put off the worsted shirts 
which they had been wearing during the 
winter. He thought it would be a very 
great mistake if the army were suddenly 
to resort, labouring as they did both in the 
trenches and in the field, to any light 
species of summer dress, inasmuch as 
they would be liable to take cold imme- 
diately after their work for the day was 
done. He had written to Lord Raglan 
upon the whole question; and anything 
that was required in addition to the 
usual supply of clothing which was used in 
the army will be prepared and sent from 
hence. He had already taken steps to 
furnish a fatigue dress for the army for 
summer use, which he thought would pro- 
mote the health and comfort of the sol- 
diers, and enable them to discharge their 
duties easily. The question had engaged 
much of his attention, and he had endea- 
voured to do all that could be done for the 
comfort of the army, as well as for the 
convenience of the soldiers in any operation 
in which they may be engaged. 

Lord VIVIAN said, these questions with 
regard to the summer clothing naturally 
led to one of which he had himself given 
the noble Lord notice, and which he now 
begged leave to put to him—namely, what 
clothing had been supplied to the drafts 
sent out to marching regiments during the 
last four months, previously to their leaving 
this country? He held in his hand a letter 
from an officer in command of a regiment 
in the Crimea—a gentleman who had 
brought great honour upon himself—in 
which the writer said— 

“Tn the last letter which I wrote to you, I for- 

tto mention one fact, that I had sent out to me 


Lord Lyndhurst 
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two drafts of men, one of 100 and one of fifty, 
one sailing the last week in Octeber, the other the 
second week in November, and yet not one stitch 
of .winter clothing was put on them. The conse. 
quence was that they arrived here in the worst 
weather, and immediately sickened, got disheart- 
ened, lay down in their tents, and died in disgust, 
I don’t think thirty of them remain. Not one of 
them has been put hors de combat by the enemy.” 


Summer Clothing, &c. 


It was added that drafts were sent out to 
other regiments in the same condition; 
and that in the ease of the 46th and 63rd, 
the entire regiment were situated alike, 
and were consequently hors de combat, 
His reason for putting this question was, 
that as great censure had fallen on several 
of the public departments, he thought it 
behoved Parliament to ascertain, as far as 
was in their power, where the blame really 
lay. 

Lorp PANMURE said, the noble Lord 
had given him notice of his question only 
half an hour before he came down to the 
House, and he had made such inquiries as 
he had it in his power to make in so short 
a time. THe found that previous to the 
middle of November some difficulties had 
arisen with regard to the supply of warm 
clothing to the troops. When it was as- 
certained beyond a doubt that the army 
were to pass the winter before Sebastopol, 
large supplies of warm clothing were con- 
tracted for, through Lord Westmoreland, 
at Vienna, which supplies were sent to the 
army from thence. The consequence was, 
that, previous to the middle of November, 
the regiments which sailed from this coun- 
try left under the impression that they 
were to receive their warm clothing upon 
their arrival at the seat of war. Mistakes, 
however, occurred which were very much 
to be lamented, and some of the regiments 
did fail to some extent in obtaining their 
warm clothing. But those mistakes there 
was no possibility of preventing here. 
Ample provision had been made at home 
for meeting the necessities of the case, 
but it was impossible to foresee and con- 
trol all that had occurred. He was sorry 
to say that some of the troops had suffered 
from the want of warm clothing ; but after 
the 25th of November all the detachments 
which sailed from this country were sup- 
plied with their warm clothing here, sailed 
with their warm clothing, and, he was 
informed, arrived with their winter clothing 
at the seat of war, and had enjoyed the 
benefit of it ever since they had been in 
the Crimea. 

Loro LYNDHURST said, the noble 
Baron had not answered the whole of his 
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question. He wished to know what de-| question he wished to put was this—how 
partment settled the pattern of the cloth- it happened that three months were con- 
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ing for the army ? sumed in rectifying so gross a blunder ? 
Lorv PANMURE replied, that it was | Eart GRANVILLE said, he would 
the business of the Board of General | venture to suggest that it would have been 
Officers to see and approve of every pat-| much better if notice had been given of 
tern of the clothing for the army, this question, as he thought it was for the 
public convenience to adhere to the rule 
THE BLOCKADE IN THE BLACK SEA— | laid down in such cases, more especially 
QUESTION. when the department more particularly im- 
Lorp LYNDHURST said, he wished | plicated was not represented in that House ; 
to put a question—though he did not know | but as he was anxious to give all the in- 
very well to whom he was to put it; but | formation in his power to the noble and 
he hoped it would be answered by the | learned Lord, he would state what he be- 





noble Earl the President of the Council. 
It also related to something which was 
reported to have passed in the other House. 
It appeared that as early as May last in- 
structions were sent out to blockade the 


lieved to have been the circumstanecs of 
the case. Orders were sent out, as the 
noble and learned Lord had stated, to the 





| Admiral to blockade all the Russian ports 


/in the Black Sea. After some communi- 


different Russian ports in the Black Sea; | cation between the French and English 
but no particular directions were given as | Admirals it was resolved to blockade those 
to the manner in which the blockade was | ports in the manner described by the noble 
to be effected. In these circumstances it | and learned Lord. It was to Lord Strat- 
appeared to the English and French Admi- ford de Redcliffe to whom the doubt at 
rals that the best mode of blockading the | once suggested itself, whether such a 
Russian ports in the Black Sea was to | blockade would be consonant with the law 
place a blockading squadron in the Bos-| of nations. The question was referred to 
phorus. Such a proceeding was much the | the law officers of the Crown. They gave 
same as if, with the view of blockading | it as their opinion that it was quite impos- 
the ports of Italy, we were to think of | sible that such blockade could be good in 


placing a blockading squadron in the 
Straits of Gibraltar; or as if, wishing to 
blockade the Russian ports in the Baltic, 
we should place a blockading squadron in 
the Sound, or the Great Belt. As was to 
be expected, some doubts arose as to 
whether such a blockade would be legal, 
and he supposed that applications were 
immediately made to the Admiralty on the 
subject. Of course, when these applica- 
tions reached the Admiralty, as time was 
of the utmost consequence in such matters, 
that department consulted the law officers 
of the Crown, who could not delay long in 
declaring the blockade to be altogether 
illegal and ineffectual. Such being the 
case, it was, of course, of the utmost 
consequence that no delay should take 
place in despatching information to the 
Admirals in the Black Sea, The whole of 
these proceedings might have been com- 
pleted in less than four or five weeks; but 
he understood that the original blunder 
was permitted to remain unrectified for the 
period of three months; and at the ex- 
piration of that time it was found impossi- 
ble to blockade the Russian ports in the 
Black Sea, because our fleet was then 
engaged before Sebastopol. Now, the 


‘law. It was then necessary that some 
eommunications should pass between the 
noble Earl the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs and the French Government, in 
order to inform them that such a blockade 
could not be maintained, and also to make 
arrangements for the establishment of an 
efficient and valid blockade. The dates 
were not so clear and precise in his mind 
as to enable him to give the exact number 
of weeks or months which those communi- 
cations occupied; but the facet was, as 
stated by the noble and learned Lord, that 
when the second order reached the Admi- 
rals in the Black Sea the fleet was en- 
gaged before Sebastopol. 

Lorv LYNDHURST said, the explana- 
tion of the noble Ear] was uot satisfactory. 
He did not understand why so much time 
had been lost. No proposition could be 
clearer than that such a blockade as that 
attempted was altogether ineffectual and 
illegal. 

House adjourned to Monday next. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, February 23, 1855. 
Mixvres.}] Pusric Bits.—1° Tenants’ Com- 

pensation ([reland); Militia (Ireland) ; Com- 
mons Inclosure ; Dean and Woolmer Forests ; 
Lunatic Asylums (Ireland) (Advances), 
2° Consolidated Fund (£20,000,000). 
Reported.—Consolidated Fund (£20,000,000) ; 
Nuisances Removal and Diseases Prevention 
Acts Consolidation and Amendment, 
38°’ Army Service Act Amendment. 


SUPPLY—MINISTERIAL EXPLANATIONS, 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
**That the said Order be postponed till 
after the Notice of Motion for nominating 
the Committee on the Army before Sebas- 
topol.”’ 

Sm JAMES GRAHAM: Mr. Speaker, 
according to established usage and in ¢on- 
formity with a salutary practice, having 
ceased to be one of the confidential ser- 
vants of the Crown, and now only holding 
office until my successor is appointed, I 
think it a duty incumbent upon me, with 
the permission of the House, to state the 
reasons which have induced me to take 
the step to which I have alluded. And, 
Sir, I have thought it best to avail myself 
of the opportunity when you have a Motion 
in your hands, to tender this explanation ; 
because I am afraid it will be necessary 
for me to trespass for a short time upon 
the indulgence of the House, and-in setting 
forth the reasons which have actuated me I 
may be driven to make some statements 
and use some arguments that may require 
reply ; and, on the whole, this appeared to 
me the fairest and best opportunity for the 
purpose. I am more disposed to take this 
course because, having recently suffered 
from very severe illness, from which I am 
only imperfectly recovered, I was unequal 
to the task of attending in my place on 
the oceasion when my hon. Friend below 
me (Mr. Roebuck) moved for the appoint- 
ment of a Committee of Inquiry, which 
Committee the House is now about to 
nominate. I did not take part in the 
debate which preceded the division on that 
Motion, and I was unable to record my 
vote on that occasion. I hope, therefore, 
I may crave the indulgence of the House 
while I enter into some of the reasons 
which have led me to think that the fur- 
ther prosecution of the inquiry by the 
Select Committee is, in the present. cir- 
cumstances of the country, inexpedient. 

Sir, I may at once state that I observe 
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that the Government has now adopted the 
Motion of the hon. and learned Member 
for Sheffield. According to a practice well 
known in this House, the original names 
proposed by the hon. and learned Member 
having been withdrawn, we are now about 
to consider an amended list of eleven 
names, which, for the purpose of removing 
all ambiguity, I think I may consider as a 
list fully discussed and finally settled be- 
tween the hon. and learned Member and the 
Government, with the view of appointing a 
fairly balanced Select Committee. I must 
make an observation, as a prelude to what 
I have to state to the House, with respect to 
the composition of this Committee. If the 
executive Government has, on the whole, 
made up its mind that a Committee of this 
vast importance should be appointed under 
present circumstances, I regret extremely 
not to find, among the list of names now 
to be proposed, the name of any member of 
Her Majesty’s Government included in it. 
I have a strong opinion, that if this inquiry 
is to be conducted into circumstances so 
delicate, with due regard to the interests 
of this country, there would have been 
great advantage in having a Minister of 
the Crown present on the Committee, in 
order that if subjects of inquiry should 
be opened which, from his knowledge of 
our foreign relations, might appear to him 
inexpedient and dangerous, warning might 
be given to the Committee, and some in- 
fluence exercised to check the investiga- 
tion when trenching on dangerous grounds. 
But, Sir, it is not only the absence of any 
member of the Government from the Com- 
mittee proposed to be appointed on which 
it is my duty to comment, I object to the 
appointment of a Select Committee. I 
think, from the very cireumstances attend- 
ing the nature of such a Committee, there 
are practical dangers at the present moment 
with reference to the proposed inquiry. 
You, Sir, will bear me out that it is quite 
in the discretion of the majority of the 
Committee now about to be proposed, con- 
sisting of eleven Members—it is quite open 
to a majority of that Committee to de- 
cide whether the inquiry shall be secret or 
open. If six out of these eleven Members 
should be of opinion that strangers ought 
not to be present, this Committee becomes 
a Secret Committee. If, on the other hand, 
their decision should be the opposite, it 
would then be an open Committee. Now, 
let me regard this question in its double 
aspect. Ifit should be.a Secret Committee, 
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all check of public opinion, as operating 
on the inquiry, will be withdrawn, the 
proceedings of the Committee will be un- | 
known, persons will be inculpated by evi- | 
dence without having the opportunity of | 
defending themselves or of preparing for | 
their defence, of cross-examining witnesses | 
or of rebutting false accusations. Until the 
termination of the inquiry, the tendency of 
the evidence will remain secret and un- 
known. If it should be an open Commit- 
tee, then from day to day the evidence will 
be published, most adverse comments of a 
party character will be applied to the 
evidence as published; and again, the 
most erroneous impressions, bearing hard 
on individuals at a distance occupying high 
situations, and fatal to their character and 
position, will be created, without their 
having the power of cross-examination or 
defence. In the conduct of the inquiry, 
too, there will be no appeal from any 
Member of the Committee to this House 
for the guidance of the Committee: when 
once this House has made a delegation to 
the Committee, there can be no appeal from 
its decisions, until the final Report has been 
presented. Now, Sir, I must say, consider- 
ing the gravity of the subject, its immense 
importance, and its bearing on interests of 
magnitude almost uprecedented, such dele- 
gation to eleven Members appears to me 
to be a most dangerous course. I am not 
aware of any precedent whatever in our 
Parliamentary history for such a delegation 
or for the appointment of such a Commit- 
tee. Iam aware that rarely, but still oc- 
casionally, inquiries of this character have 
been instituted at the bar of this House. 
I should infinitely prefer such an inquiry 
to the one proposed. The investigation 
then would proceed in the presence of the 
public ; in its conduct it would have the 
advantage of the intelligence and the 
knowledge of many Members of this House 
with respect to the subject-matter of in- 
quiry ; there would be publicity, but under 
check, through the medium of the ordinary 
channels of information ; and, as between 
a Select Committee and an inquiry at the 
bar of this House, I should not hesitate 
to give my preference to the latter. An 
inquiry of this kind by a Select Committee 
1s unprecedented ; whereas, for an inquiry 
at the bar of the House there are some 
few precedents, though not at all applica- 
ble to the case now in hand. I believe 
that at a remote period in the reign of 
William, an inquiry was instituted with 
respect to the conduct of a naval expedi- 
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was opened with respect to the Walcheren 
expedition. These were inquiries at the 
bar of the House; but in both cases the 
military operations were not pending, but 
were concluded, and the generals and 
admirals whose characters were at stake 
were present to defend themselves. In 
the Walcheren case, Lord Chatham ap- 
peared at the bar of this House, and had 
an opportunity of stating his case and of 
being heard. But as the matter now 
stands, this question will be thrown down 
on the floor of a Committee ; the condition 
of the army in the Crimea is to be the 
subject of inquiry, and no other instrue- 
tions are given to the Committee. I un- 
derstand that there were some instruc- 
tions of which notice was given in the name 
of an hon. Member, but without his autho- 
rity, and he is not now prepared, if I am 
correctly informed, to move those instruc- 
tions. There is, it is true, an instruction to 
be moved by the hon. Member for Inverness- 
shire (Mr. H. Baillie), and if there had been 
any doubt that the object of this Com- 
mittee was to inquire into the conduct of 
our admirals and ofticers, that instruction 
so extending, in express terms, the scope 
of the inquiry would prevent all mistake on 
the point. Far be it from me to contest the 
power of this House in its largest sense. 
I know not any object so minute as to be 
below the notice of this House, or so ex- 
alted or so remote as to be beyond its 
reach. Iam not one of those who have a 
secret desire to cut down the authority or 
power of the House of Commons. My 
whole political life has been spent within 
these walls, and the great effort of my 
youth and of my mature age—lI hold it 
not to be a matter of regret—has been to 
labour to increase the demoeratic influence 
of this House. Within its proper sphere 
no man more rejoices than myself at its 
power. It controls the appointment of the 
Ministers of the Crown, and, in its legis- 
lative capacity, it is equal and co-ordinate 
with the Crown and the House of Peers. 
It is greater even than the House of Peers 
with respect to taxation and to the supply 
of ways and means. Even as the grand 
inquest of the nation, I admit its constita- 
tional authority ; and I know no limit to 
that authority, except when in its exer- 
cise this House, in an ill-advised momeut, 
trenches on the legitimate constitutional 
functions of the Executive. 

I thought, Sir, on the first night of the 
debate, when this Committee was moved 
for, that it was admitted on almost every 
side of the House that the Motion for 
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inquiry was only intended as a vote of 
censure on the servants of the Crown. I 
remember well the speech of the noble 
Lord late the President of the Council, 
who, on the whole, did not think himself 
able, satisfactorily to his conscience, to 
defend the entire conduct of his former 
colleagues; but as a vote of censure by 
implication, in the broadest manner he 
said it was impossible for him to support 
this Committee of Inquiry, because its in- 
stitution, in his opinion, was incompatible 
with the legitimate and necessary functions 
of the Executive. It was stated, also, by 
the hon. Member for Aylesbury (Mr. Lay- 
ard), that he supported the Motion because 
he thought there was great ground for ac- 
cusation against the Executive, and it was 
the first Parliamentary opportunity that 
had occurred of recording by his vote 
an opinion strongly entertained by him. 
He, too, added, if I mistake not—and he 
will correct me if I misrepresent him—that 
he did not anticipate any advantage from 
this inquiry, and only used the Motion as a 
mode of expressing want of confidence in 
the Government. I was present on Friday 
evening, when I heard the speech, which, 
on account of its ability, [ should wish to 
have uttered myself—a speech far better 
than I can hope to make—of my right 
hon. Friend the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department (Sir G. Grey), who put 
this question in a manner not to be gain- 
said. He appealed to the House, and 
said—** Let us come to an understanding 
on this matter. I cannot believe you 
mean to press this as a substantive vote 
of inquiry; but you only mean it to be 
a censure on the Executive.’’ That ap- 
peal was responded to by loud cheers 
on the whole Opposition side of the 
House. It was understood to be solely a 
vote of censure—it was supported as such 
—and was so regarded both by those who 
supported it and by those who opposed it. 
I am sure the House will permit me to 
state what was my own impression. I have 
declared that such was my impression at the 
time, and I am sorry to say that, looking 
back upon what has since oceurred, I have 
not changed my opinion—that the Motion 
was proposed in this sense and carried in 
this sense. Well, Sir, how was the vote 
of this House regarded by Lord Aberdeen’s 
Government ? It was treated as a vote of 
censure, and acted upon in that manner, 
and one and all, Lord Aberdeen and his 
colleagues, took the only constitutional 
course which was open to them, and the 
following morning they tendered their re- 
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signations. Now, allow me to ask, if 
censure is inherent in that Motion for 
inquiry, how are the circumstances altered 
by anything that has since taken place? 
If it was a vote of censure then, surely 
the nomination of the Committee is a vote 
of censure now. If it was right not to 
submit to that vote of censure in January, 
how ean it be right to submit tamely and 
without any contest to the nomination of 
the Committee in the month of February ? 
It appears to me that the ground is the 
same, the intention is the same, the objec. 
tions are the same. There is, however, 
some novelty in the course now adopted, 
Hitherto, generally, when votes of censure 
have been proposed upon Governments, cer- 
tain Parliamentary courses, well known 
and commonly recognised, have been 
adopted. A Motion that the House 
should resolve itself into a Committee of 
the whole House on the state of the na- 
tion is a recognised ‘‘ notice to quit” to 
the Government occupying those benches, 
That is a vote of censure in a direct 
form—unambiguous, not to be mistaken; 
but the misfortune in the present case is, 
that a eourse has been adopted which is 
unprecedented, which is ambiguous, and 
which is capable of two constructions, 
though, as I contend, the only legitimate 
construction is that which was first put 
upon it, and upon which Lord Aberdeen’s 
Government acted—namely, that it was 
clearly intended to be a vote of censure. 
Well, it may be said—has nothing since 
occurred to alter the aspect of the Motion? 
Yes, much has since oceurred. Lord 
Aberdeen, who, when the Motion of the 
hon. and learned Member for Sheffield was 
brought forward, was the Prime Minister, 
upon the expressed and recorded opinion 
of this House, ceased to be a Member of 
the Administration. The Duke of New- 
eastle, yielding also to the implied censure 
of this House, no longer occupies a place 
in Her Majesty’s Government. My noble 
Friend the Member for Tiverton (Viscount 
Palmerston) supplies the place of Lord 
Aberdeen; but, although he supplies that 
place, he concurred with his colleagues in 
the Administration in regarding the vote 
for the appointment of the Committee as 4 
vote of censure, he yielded to that vote, 
and he also retired. Lord Panmure supplies 
the place of the Duke of Neweastle, With 
the exception, 1 think, of Lord Panmure 
there is no Member of the present Govern+ 
ment who was not a Member of the late 
Government—I mean as far as regards 
the Cabinet; all the Members of the present 
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Government in the Cabinet, who fill offices | 
of the greatest importance in the State, | 
with the exception of Lord Panmure, are | 
the identical persons who were Members of | 
Lord Aberdeen’s Administration. Allow | 
me, in passing, to observe that on Friday | 
last, when the noble Lord at the head of the | 
Government opened the policy of his| 
Cabinet, he appeared to me distinetly | 
to recognise the existence of this Com. | 
mittee of Inquiry, if pressed, as a diffi- 
culty not to be lightly regarded, because 
he tendered and volunteered to the House 
the functions of the Executive in lieu of 
the prosecution of an inquiry by a Com- 
mittee. But it may be said to me, ‘* How 
came you to accept office under the noble 
Viscount the Member for Tiverton if these 
were your impressions with respect to the 
proposed inquiry ?’’ Now, I wish to state 
the case with perfect frankness. When 
the noble Viscount paid me the great—the 
undeserved—compliment of wishing me to 
become a Member of his Administration, 
I was confined to my bed, and I was not 
in a condition to carry on protracted cor- 
respondence or to make many inquiries. I 
will tell the House, however, that there 
was one difficulty which with me was 
cardinal, and upon which I required to be 
entirely satisfied. I wished to know from 
my noble Friend now at the head of the 
Government, whether there was to be any 
change in the foreign policy pursued by 
the Earl of Aberdeen’s Administration, to 
which we, as colleagues, had given our 
united consent; and also whether, with 
reference to the negotiations now pend- 
ing at Vienna, any alteration was con- 
templated with respect to the terms which, 
in our opinion, were held consistent with 
the attainment of a safe and honourable 
peace. I thought it my duty to satisfy 
myself upon these points; and my noble 
Friend, in the most frank manner, gave 
me explanations which were entirely satis- 
factory. Being satisfied, therefore, on 
these points, which I considered those of 
main importance, I made no further diffi- 
culty upon any other subject, nor did I 
.make any other inquiry whatever. I 
frankly said, being satisfied on these 
points, ‘‘ I will do my very best, if you 
think my services can be useful to support 
and to sustain your Government.” Sir, 
perhaps greater caution might wisely have 
been exercised by me with respect to this 
Committee; but I was of opinion— and 
until very lately I continued to entertain 
that opinion — that two Ministers, my 
dearest friends, whom I trust, whom I 
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have trusted long, and whom I believe to 
be as blameless and as trustworthy as any 
Ministers who ever served Her Majesty—I 
mean the Earl of Aberdeen and the Duke 
of Neweastle—having incurred, as I think, 
unjustly, public obloquy, and having been 
sacrificed to the wishes of the country and 
to the pleasure of this House; and the 
national desire and the opinion of this 
House being, as I believed, strongly in 
favour of the elevation of my noble Friend 
now at the head of Her Majesty’s Coun- 
cils to the chief post in the Government— 
Lord Panmure, who is conversant with the 
administration of the army, having sup- 
plied the place of the Duke of Newcastle 
—I was of opinion that changes had been 
thus effected which might have been satis- 
factory to this House and to the country, 
especially when, coincident with these 
changes, an announcement of great ad- 
ministrative reforms was made. 

I will not dwell upon what more imme- 
diately concerns the department I have 
just vacated ; but, considering the novelty 
and the difficulty of the immense opera- 
tions in which we have been engaged, it 
was impossible that errors should not have 
been committed, or that imperfections 
should not be discovered. With regard to 
naval transport, I believe that errors have 
been committed, and that the service has 
not been performed in a manner altogether 
satisfactory. Well, while I was serving 
Her Majesty, I, on my own responsibility, 
applied a remedy which I believe will be 
efficacious. I have, in that department 
over which I lately presided, established 
a board specially for the performance of 
these duties, under the control of the 
Board of Admiralty. The office of Se- 
eretary at War has been abolished; great 
changes have been made and are in pro- 
gress in the military departments; the 
General commanding the engineers before 
Sebastopol has been recalled, and another 
officer now commands that foree. With 
regard to the Quartermaster General’s and 
the Adjutant General’s departments of our 
army in the Crimea, a chief of the staff 
has been sent out; Commissioners have 
been appointed, emanating from the Crown 
—the legitimate authority, to which I 
attach great importanee—and from whose 
services much good may be anticipated. I 
certainly believed, until very lately, that 
the changes to which I have referred would 
have satisfied the public mind, and would, in 
the opinion of this House, have superseded 
the necessity of proceeding with an inquiry 
before a Committee. 
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I am aware that I may be charged 
with want of foresight, and I readily sub- | 
mit to that imputation, but I must claim 
for myself the right of entertaining an | 
unchanged opinion with regard to the dan- | 
ger of the prosecution of this inquiry. In| 
the first place, Sir, I believe it to be! 
unnecessary. I am satisfied that the; 
action of the Executive Government, pos- | 
sessing the confidence of this House, 
would be more efficient, more speedy, | 
more certain than that of a Committee | 
of Inquiry. While the Gentlemen com- 
posing that Committee, without any offi- 
cial knowledge, were picking out their | 
way as best they might, without the guid- 
ance or assistance of any servant of the, 
Crown, and were putting their questions, 
the Government would be deciding; and 
while the Committee were seeking how to 
reform, the Executive Government, using 
the power of the Crown, and possessing 
the confidence of this House, might ra- 
pidly, surely, and safely effect all the 
changes required. I have ventured to 
point out what has already been done with 
reference to the Naval and Military De- 
partments. I am quite sure that more 


might be done, more ought to be done, and 


more would be done, if the Government 
were not hampered by the fear that this 
Committee, exercising functions not merely 
of a _ legislative character, but inter- 
fering with the Executive, would retard 
their proceedings and cramp their opera- 
tions. 

I have said that I consider this Com- 
mittee unnecessary. I havea far stronger 
objection to it—I consider it to be unjust. 
Will the House bear with me while I say 
a few words on this point? The Execu- 
tive Government of this country, armed 
with the authority of the Crown, appoints 
all the admirals, all the generals, all the 
officers in the army and navy on the most 
distant stations and in foreign parts. The 
servants of the Crown have the power of | 
selection; they have the power of control ; 
they have the power of investigation ; they 
have the power of removal; they have the 
power of punishment through the means 
of tribunals organised by the Legislature 
of this country. I must say that I think 
officers so chosen, so controlled, so subject 
to the authority of the Ministers of the 
Crown, have a correlative claim. I think | 
that the Executive Government, the ser- | 
vants of the Crown, are the protectors and | 
defenders of those officers from any other 
inquiry behind their backs. 

I have said that I think this inquiry is 
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unjust; I have said that I think it danger. 
ous—and I will show you how I consider it 
particularly dangerous in present circum. 
stances. Will the House permit me to refer 
to an allegation which was made against me, 
with reference to my own department, from 
the very place where I now stand, on the 
last occasion that I had the honour of ad. 
dressing it, that I was highly culpable as 
regards the blockade of the Black Sea? | 
met that accusation in my place, and on the 
spot. I told the House what were the 
circumstances which had led to delay dur- 
ing three months before the expedition 
sailed from Varna to the Crimea. I ex- 
plained to the House how in the conduct of 
that expedition the whole naval forces of 
France .and England were concentrated; 
how impossible it was to execute until Oc- 
tober the purpose of instituting a blockade; 
and then, going to the very verge con- 
sistent with my duty, I shadowed forth the 
danger of prosecuting the inquiry further 
with regard to the reasons of subsequent 
delay. The House, with its accustomed pru- 
dence and indulgence, abstained from press- 
ing further, and the statement led, I hope 
and believe, to no dangerous consequences 
whatever. But suppose a Committee, hav- 
ing called the admiral charged with these 
operations before them, presses that in- 
quiry, does not exercise the forbearance 
shown by the House, seeks to go into de- 
tails, which the House did not call upon 
me more fully to explain. Under the com- 
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to disclose the reasons and the incidents 
which led to that delay. It depends on 
the prudence of six out of eleven gentle- 
men whether those inquirics are not 80 
prosecuted. If, unhappily, imprudence 
should prevail, I state positively I am con- 
fident that inquiry will run direct!y into 
questions connected with the policy and 
conduct of our great and powerful ally. It 
is of vast importance that there should 
be no misunderstanding whatever, and I 
warn the House that in delegating this in- 
vestigation, unaccompanied with any check 
or control, to the chance-medley prudence 
of a majority of six out of eleven gentle-, 
men, it may involve this country in conse- 


quences, the fatal result of which cannot 


now be foreseen. I have said this only with 
respect to the navy. Let me earry this 
warning one step further, and let me just 
allude to the position of Lord Raglan, 
which bears direetly on the question of the 
I ima- 
gine, Sir, that of all the difficulties in 
which the most splendid human talents 
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ean be tried the successful command of 
an army in the presence of a superior force 


of an enemy is, perhaps, the greatest. The 


probability of success in command rests | 


mainly on undivided authority. I may say, 
as has been truly said by one of the great- 
est commanders of ancient times, ‘‘ Id est 
viri et ducis, non deesse Fortune prebenti 
se, et oblata casu flectere ad consilium,”’ 
—that is, the operation of one undivided 
superior intellect ; but if the command 
of an army is to be conducted by the 
side of an ally, there must be constant 
communications involving the most com- 
plicated considerations ; there must be dif- 
ference of opinion; there must be more or 
less compromise of opinion—always a 
weakness in itself—in the distribution of 
the relative forees there must be inequa- 
lity. I will not go further. I have 
shadowed forth the dangers with respect 
to the navy. Apply these considerations 
with respect to the command of an army 
in front of Sebastopol; and, without fur- 
ther expression from me in this, the most 
intelligent audience that can be addressed 
in the world, there is not a gentleman who 
will not feel within himself the nature and 
the extent of the danger. 

Well, Sir, but it is said, this inquiry, 
whatever the danger, is irresistible. 
Now, I demur to that doctrine. It is in 
itself the most dangerous doctrine which 
under any form of government can be 
propounded ; all difliculties become irre- 
sistible when those whose duty it is to 
confront them have not firmness to resist 
them, and, yielding to dangers which, 
if they had been firm, might have keen 
overcome, they are then hurried into courses 
against their better judgment and their 
conscientious convictions. 

I know that I am subject to the most 
painful of all taunts, ** You are about to 
leave your colleagues in a moment of im- 
mense difficulty, and it is in moments of 
immense difficulty that the bonds of poli- 
tical union ought to be strongest, and 
ought religiously to be observed.”” But I 
must be permitted—and I hope I may say 
it without offence to my Friends on the 
Treasury bench—to deny that I am the 
deserter on this occasion. I took my 
stand in common with them in the re- 
solution to resist this inquiry. It was 
resisted. The position was taken and 
firmly occupied. I still stand to the guns 
in that position, not believing it to be un- 
tenable. They abandon the position be- 
cause they pronounce it to be untenable; 
they spike the guns and flee amain. Allow 
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me still further to observe that I cannot 
believe that it is right in Ministers of the 
Crown, if they should be convinced that 
any given course is dangerous, because 
resistance may be unpopular—because re- 
sistance may be declared impossible—that 
they should not give this House the oppor- 
tunity and the country the opportunity of 
reconsidering a foregone conclusion. I 
do not know a more honourable duty on 
the part of individuals, and it is a para- 
mount duty on the part of a Government, 
on rare occasions such as this, in which 
men are acting from proper motives which 
will bear scrutiny, to stand up and avow 
their opinions, take the chances of failure 
or success, but, above all things, be firm 
and manful in the bold execution of their 
trust. It is in the painful discharge of 
that duty that I appear before you. It 
would be unseemly, even if my strength 
would permit it, to detain you at much 
greater length. I know nothing more 
honourable than the service of the Crown, 
when united with colleagues in whose prin- 
ciples and opinions you agree, and when 
in possession of the confidence of the 
people. I know nothing more dishonour- 
able or painful than assenting to measures, 
adopted by a majority of your colleagues, 
which you consider dangerous, which your 
conscience and judgment tell you are unjus- 
tifiable, and, I must add, when you have the 
painful conviction that the confidence of 
this House is no longer reposed in the Cabi- 
net of which you are a Member. It may be 
said, what right have you to make this last 
inference of want of confidence, when the 
Navy Estimates, with a large increase, 
have been voted, and the Army Esti- 
mates, with a still larger increase, have 
been also voted? Sir, I have been long 
a Member of this House. There are 
indications which are not to be mistaken, 
and I should conceal the truth if [ did 
not state that, having sat on that bench 
only three or four evenings ago, when 
great changes were announced to conciliate 
individuals and win the favour of this 
House, 1 had come to the painful conelu- 
sion—painful, indeed, under present cir- 
cumstaneces—that the Administration, of 
which until to-day I was a Member, does 
not possess in a greater degree the confi- 
dence of the House than that Administra- 
tion which only a few weeks since retired | 
because it was convinced that this confi- 
dence had been withdrawn. 

Sir, I said I would speak without reserve 
that which I felt and which I believe, 
By your kind indulgence I have executed 
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my purpose imperfectly, but honestly. 
Honeyed words at parting with colleagues 
are almost always nauscous, generally de- 
jusive, and, like lovers’ vows under similar 
circumstances, they are unavailing and are 
laughed to scorn. I shall not, therefore, 
make any professions; but it shall be my 
endeavour to mark by my conduct my 
sense of the responsibility incurred by the 
step I have just taken. With my col- 
leagues, from whom I am now severed, I 
have acted for two years. They are my 
friends. I esteem them. I value them. 
I could not be led by them to take a step 
which my judgment and my conscience 
disapproved ; but if my leaning towards 
them, instead of being strong and friendly, 
were infinitely more adverse than it is, 
under the present circumstances I should 
hold it to be my paramount duty to give 
the humble support which is in my power 
to the Queen’s Executive Government, 
however constituted. I shall, therefore, 
religiously abstain from anything that 
ean partake of a factious character. I 
shall hope to give a cordial support gene- 
rally to the measures of the Government. 
I will make no further professions, but, 
instead of professions, I will endeavour to 
prove by my conduct that with me the 
safety of the State, in the midst of a 
great emergency, is paramount to every 
other consideration; and I ean only now 
thank the House cordially for the patience 
with which they have listened to the ex- 
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pression of opinions, shared, I believe, only’ 


by a small minority. 

Mx. BRIGHT: Iam one of those form- 
ing the majority of the House, I suspect, 
who are disposed to look upon our present 
position as one of more than ordinary gra- 
vity. I am one, also, of those, not pro- 
bably constituting so great a majority of 
the House, who regret extremely the cir- 
eumstances which have obliged the right 
hon. Gentlemen who are now upon this bench 
to secede from the Government of the 
noble Lord the Member for Tiverton. I 
do not take upon me for a moment to con- 
demn them ; because I think, if there be 
anything in which a man must judge for 
himself, it is whether he should take 
office if it be offered to him, whether he 
should secede from office, whether he 
should serve under a particular leader, or 
engage in the service of the Crown, or 
retain office in a particular emergency. 
In such eases I think that the decision 
must be left to his own conscience and his 
own judgment ; and I should be the last 
person to condemn any one for the decision 
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to which he might come. I think, however, 
that the speech of the right hon. Gentle. 
man is one which the House cannot have 
listened to without being convinced that he 
and his retiring colleagues have been 
moved to the course which they have taken 
by a deliberate judgment upon this ques- 
tion, which, whether it be right or wrong, 
is fully explained, and is honest to the 
House and to the country. Now, Sir, I 
said that 1 regretted their secession, be- 
cause I am one of those who do not wish 
to see the Government of the noble Lord 
the Member for Tiverton overthrown. The 
Ifouse knows well, and nobody knows bet- 
ter than the noble Lord, that I have never 
been one of his ardent and enthusiastic 
supporters. I have disapproved much of 
his policy both at home and abroad ; but I 
hope that I do not bear to him, as I ean 
honestly say that I do not bear to any man 
in this House—for from all I have received 
unnumbered courtesies—any feeling that 
takes even the tinge of a personal animo- 
sity ; and, even if I did, at a moment so 
grave as this, no feeling of a personal cha- 
racter whatever should prevent me from 
doing that which I think now, of all times, 
we are called upon to do—that which we 
honestly and conscientiously believe to be 
for the permanent interests of the country. 
We are in this position, that for a month 
past, at least, there has been a chaos in 
the regions of the Administration. Nothing 
can be more embarrassing—I had almost 
said nothing can be more humiliating— 
than the position which we offer to the 
country ; and I am afraid that the know- 
ledge of our position is not confined to the 
limits of these islands. It will be admitted 
that we want a Government ; that if the 
country is to be saved from the breakers 
which now surround it, there must be a 
Government; and it devolves upon the 
House of Commons to rise to the gravity of 
the occasion, and to support any man who 
is conscious of his responsibility, and who 
is honestly offering and endeavouring to 
deliver the country from the embarrassment 
in which we now find it. We are at war, 
and I shall not say one single sentence with 
regard to the policy of the war or its origin, 
and I know not that I shall say a single sen- 
tence with regard to the conduct of it; but 
the fact is that we are at war with the great- 
est military Power, probably, of the world, 
and that we are carrying on our operations 
at a distance of 3,000 miles from home, 
and in the neighbourhood of the strongest 
fortifications of that great military empire. 
I will not stop to criticise—though it really 
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invites me—the fact that some who have; him to act, to carry on the war with vi- 
told us that we were in danger from the gour, and to prosecute enterprises which 
aggressions of that empire, at the same neither his Government, nor any other 
time told us that that empire was power-| Government has ever seriously entertain- 
less for aggression, and also that it was ‘ed; but I would appeal to those Gen- 
impregnable to attack. By some means, | tlemen whether it does not become us— 
however, the public have been alarmed as | regarding the true interests and the true 
if that aggressive power were unbounded, | honour of the country—if our Government 
and they have been induced to undertake | have offered terms of peace to Russia, not 
an expedition, as if the invasion of an'to draw back from those terms, not to 
impregnable country were a matter of cause any unnecessary delay, not to adopt 
holiday-making rather than of war. But) any subterfuge to prevent those terms 
we are now in a peculiar position with | being accepted, not to attempt shuffles of 
regard to that war; for, if I am not mis- | any kind, not to endeavour to insist upon 
taken—and I think I gathered as much harder terms, and thus make the approach 
from the language of the right hon. Gen- | of peace even still more distant than it is 
tleman—at this very moment terms have | at present? Whatever may be said about 
been agreed upon—agreed upon by the|the honour of the country in any other 
Cabinet of Lord Aberdeen; consented to | relation in regard to this affair, this, at 
by the noble Lord the Member for Tiver- | least, I expeet every man who hears me to 
ton when he was in that Cabinet; and admit—that if terms of peace have been 
ratified and confirmed by him upon the | offered they have been offered in good 
formation of his own Government—and faith, and shall be in honour and good 
that those terms are now specifically known | faith adhered to; so that if, unfortunately 
and understood; and that they have been | for Europe and humanity, there should be 
offered to the Government with which this | any failure at Vienna, no man should point 
country is at war, and in conjunction with to the English Government and to the 
France and Austria—one, certainly, and | authorities and rulers of this Christian 
the other supposed to be, an ally of this country, and say that we have prolonged 
country. Now, those terms consist of four | the war and the infinite calamities of which 
propositions, which I shall neither deseribe | it is the cause. Well, now, I said that I was 
nor discuss, because they are known to the | anxious that the Government of the noble 
House; but three of them are not matters | Lord should not be overthrown. Will the 
of dispute ; and, with regard to the other, | House allow me to say why lam so? The 
I think that the noble Lord the Member | noble Lord at the head of the Government 
for the City of London stated, upon a| has long been a great authority with many 
recent occasion, that it was involved in| persons in this country upon foreign po- 
these terms—that the preponderant power | licy. His late colleague, and present 
of Russia in the Black Sea should cease, | envoy to Vienna, has long been a great 
and that Russia had accepted it with that | authority with a large portion of the peo- 
interpretation. Therefore, whatever dif- | ple of this country upon almost all political 
ference arises is merely as to the mode in| questions. With the exception of that un- 
which that ‘* preponderant power ’’ shall | happy selection of an ambassador at Con- 
be understood or made to cease. Now, |stantinople, I hold that there are no men 
there are some Gentlemen not far from|in this country more truly responsible for 
me—there are men who write in the public | our present position in this war than the 
press—there are thousands of persons in | noble Lord who now fills the highest office 
the United Kingdom at this moment—and | in the State and the noble Lord who is 
I learn with astonishment and dismay that | now, I trust, rapidly approaching the scene 
there are persons even in that grave as-| of his laboursin Vienna. [‘‘ Hear, hear!” 
sembly which we are not allowed to specify | and cries of ‘‘ No, no!’’| Ido not say this 
by a name in this House—who have enter- | now to throw blame upon those noble Lords, 
tained dreams— impracticable theories— | because their policy, which I hold to be 
expectations of vast European and Asiatic | wrong, they, without doubt, as firmly be- 
changes, of revived nationalities, and of a/ lieve to be right; but I am only stating 
new map of Europe, if not of the world, | facts. It has been their policy that they 
as a result or an object of this war. And | have entered into war for certain objects, 
it is from those Gentlemen that we hear | and I am sure that neither the noble Lord 
continually, addressed to the noble Lord | at the head of the Government nor his late 
the Member for Tiverton, terms which I colleague the noble Lord the Member for 
cannot well understand. They call upon | London will shrink from the responsibility 
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which attaches to them. Well, Sir, now) when terms of peace have been offered and 
we have those noble Lords in a position | accepted, he pines for that assault in which 
which is, in my humble opinion, favourable | of Russian, Turk, French, and English, as 
to the termination of the troubles which | sure as one man dies, 20,000 corses will 
exist. 1 think that the noble Lord at the | strew the streets of Sebastopol? I say 1 
head of the Government himself would have } should like to ask the noble Lord—and | 
more influence in stilling whatever may|am sure that he will feel, and that this 
exist of clamour in this country than any | House will feel, that I am speaking in no 
other Member of this House. I think, | unfriendly manner towards the Govern. 
also, that the noble Lord the Member for| ment of which he is at the head—I 
London would not have undertaken the} should like to know, and I venture to 
mission to Vienna if he had not entertained | hope that it is so, if the noble Lord the 
some strong belief that, by so doing, he| Member for London has power, at the 
might bring the war to an end. Nobody | earliest stage of these proceedings at Vi- 
gains reputation by a failure in negotia- | enna, at which it can properly be done— 
tion, and as that noble Lord is well ac-/and I should think that it might pro- 
quainted with the whole question from be- | perly be done at a very early stage—to 
ginning to end, I entertain a hope—I will | adopt a course by which all farther waste 
not say a sanguine hope—that the result | of human life may be put an end to, and 
of that mission to Vienna will be to bring | further animosity between three great na- 
about a peace, to extricate this country | | tions be, as far as possible, prevented ? I 
from some of those difficulties inseparable | appeal to the noble Lord at the head of the 
from a state of war. There is one subject | Government and to this House; I am not 
upon which I should like to put a question | now complaining of the war—I am not 
to the noble Lord at the head of the Go- | now complaining of the terms of peace, 
vernment. I shall not say one word here | nor, indeed, of anything that has been 
about the state of the army in the Crimea, | done—but I wish to suggest to this House 
or one word about its numbers or its con-| what, I believe, thousands, and tens of 
dition. Every Member of this House, | thousands, of the most educated and of 
every inhabitant of this country, has beer | the most Christian portion of the people of 
sufficiently harrowed with details regard- | this country are feeling upon this subject, 
ing it. To my solemn belief, thousands— | although, indeed, in the midst of a certain 
nay, scores of thousands of persons-—have | clamour in the country, they do not give 
retired to rest, night after night, whose | public expression to their feelings. Your 
slumbers have been disturbed, or whose | country is not in an advantageous state at 
dreams have been based upon the suffer-| this moment; from one end of the king- 
ings and agonies of our soldiers in the | dom to the other there is a general collapse 
Crimea. I should like to ask the noble} of industry. Those Members of this 
Lord at the head of the Government— | House not intimately acquainted with the 
although I am not sure if he will feel that | trade and commerce of the country do not 
he can or ought to answer the question— | fully comprehend our position as to the 
whether the noble Lord the Member for | diminution of employment and the lessen- 
London has power, after discussions have ,ing of wages. An increase in the cost of 
commenced, and as soon as there shall be | living i is funding its way to the homes and 
established good grounds for believing that | hearts of a vast number of the labouring 
the negotiations for peace will prove suc- | ' population. At the same time there is 
cessful, to enter into any armistice? | growing up—and, notwithstanding what 
[“« No! no!” and “Hear, hear!”’] I some hon. Members of this House may 
— not, Sir, who it is that says ‘ No, | think of me, no man regrets it more than 

”? but I should like to see any man get I do—a bitter and angry feeling against 
- " and say that the destruction of 200,000 | that class which has for a long period con- 
human lives lost on all sides during the | ducted the public affairs of this country. 
course of this unhappy couflict is not a \ suffi- | I like political changes when such changes 
cient sacrifice. You are not pretending to | are made as the result, not of passion, but 
conquer territory—you are not pretending ‘of deliberation and reason. Changes so 
to hold fortified or unfortified towns ; you | | made are safe, but changes made “under 
have offered terms of peace which, as I | the influence of violent exasgeration, or of 
understand them, I do not say are not/ the violent passions of public meetings, are 
moderate ; ; and breathes there a man in| 1 oa changes usually approved by this “House 
this House or in this country whose appe-! or advantageous to the country. I cannot 
tite for blood is so insatiable that, Sit. notice, | in speaking to Gentlemen who 
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sit on either side of this House, or in 
speaking to any one I meet between this 
House and any of those localities we fre- 
quent when this House is up—I cannot, I 
say, but notice that an uneasy feeling 
exists as to the news that may arrive by 
the very next mail from the East. I do 
not suppose that your troops are to be 
beaten in actual conflict with the foe, or 
that they will be driven into the sea ; but I 
am certain that many homes in England in 
which there now exists a fond hope that 
the distant one may return—many such 
homes may be rendered desolate when the 
next mail shall arrive. The angel of death 
has been abroad throughout the land ; you 
may almost hear the beating of his wings. 
There is no one, as when the first-born 
were slain of old, to sprinkle with blood 
the lintel and the two sideposts of our 
doors, that he may spare and pass on; he 
takes his victims from the castle of the 
noble, the mansion of the wealthy, and the 
cottage of the poor and the lowly, and it is 
on behalf of all these classes that I make 
this solemn appeal. I tell the noble Lord, 


that if he be ready honestly and frankly to 
endeavour, by the negotiations to be open- 
ed at Vienna, to put an end to this war, 


no word of mine, no vote of mine, will be 
given to shake his power for one single 
moment, or to change his position in this 
House. I am sure that the noble Lord 
is not inaccessible to appeals made to him 
from honest motives and with no unfriendly 
feeling. The noble Lord has been for 
more than forty years a Member of this 
House. Before I was born, he sat upon 
the Treasury bench, and he has devoted 
his life in the service of his country. THe 
is no longer young, and his life has extend- 
ed almost to the term allotted to man. I 
would ask, I would entreat the noble Lord 
to take a course which, when he looks 
back upon his whole political career— 
whatever he may therein find to be pleased 
with, whatever to regret—cannot but be a 
source of gratification to him. By adopt- 
ing that course he would have the satisfac. 
tion of reflecting that, having obtained the 
object of his laudable ambition—having 
become the foremost subject of the Crown, 
the director of, it may be, the destinies of 
his country and the presiding genius in her 
councils—he had achieved a still higher 
and nobler ambition ; that he had returned 
the sword to the scabbard—that at his 
word torrents of blood had ceased to flow 
—that he had restored tranquillity to Eu- 
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rope, and saved this country from the in- 
deseribable calamities of war. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT: I trust, 
Sir, that in the peculiar situation in which 
I at present stand, the House will grant 
me their indulgence while I endeavour to 
explain the reasons which have actuated 
me in the course I have taken, of seceding 
from the Government of the noble Lord; 
and in making those explanations I will be 
as brief as I can, first, because the greater 
portion of what I might have had to state has — 
been anticipated by my right hon. Friend 
(Sir J. Graham), and partly on account of 
physical inability to address the House at 
any great length at the present moment. 

Sir, I feel that the position which I 
occupied in the late Government differed 
somewhat from that which was held either 
by my right hon. Friend lately the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, or by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. I was connected by 
my official position with one of the War 
Departments; and was, therefore, though 
in a secondary degree, implicated in the 
censure which has been passed by the 
House upon the management of those 
departments ; and, although by all consti- 
tutional theory every man who forms part 
of any Cabinet is equally as responsible 
with his colleagues for whatever may have 
been done by that Cabinet, yet, at the 
same time, our common sense teaches us 
that those who are the most nearly allied 
to the departments the operations of which 
have been condemned, do, in fact, bear a 
heavier weight of responsibility, are more 
liable to censure, and are, therefore, bound 
to endeavour to stand more clearly before 
this House. Now, as far as that is con-. 
cerned, I wish to say one word with re- 
spect to the latter portion of the Motion of 
the hon. and learned Member for Sheffield 
(Mr. Roebuck). The Motion of my hon. 
and learned Friend was divided into two 
portions ; he proposed in the first instance 
to institute an examination into the state 
of the army before Sebastopol; and in the 
next place, to institute an inquiry into the 
conduct of those departments of the Go- 
vernment which were concerned in the 
due maintenance of that army. Now, Sir, 
I draw the widest possible distinction be- 
tween the two cases—and for this reason ; 
the House of Commons not only has the 
right, but it is its solemn duty to institute 
the most searching investigation into the 
conduct of the Ministers of the Crown, if 
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it is so minded; and, therefore, I have not 
one word to say against that portion of my 
hon. and learned Friend’s Motion which 
concerns the conduct of the Ministry. He 
had a perfect right to bring his Motion 
forward, and the House of Commons had 
a perfect right to pass it—just as much as 
any man had a perfect right to resist it, as 
I did, who felt conscious that the imputa- 
tions which it involved were not deserved. 
Not only was my hon. and learned Friend 
right in bringing it forward, if he thought 
there was any necessity for it, but he was 
right also in adhering to it, for, at any 
rate, he brought it forward upon a distinct 
view which he had in his own mind, that 
there had been malversation or misconduct 
on the part of the functionaries of the Go- 
vernment. The tribunal which he pro- 
posed was a constitutional tribunal, and 
—what is most important to bear in view 
in considering this case—a tribunal which 
from its proximity to the scene of action 
was both able and powerful, and sufficient 
and efficient, to investigate and sift these 
charges to the bottom, and either to acquit 
or to condemn. I do not object, therefore, 
to that portion of the Motion, and am 
ready when the Committee sits, to go 
before it. I have nothing to conceal. I 
was going to say I had nothing to regret 
-—but would to God that any of us, taking 
& retrospective view of all the details of 
this war since it first commenced to the 
present moment, could’say that !—but what 
£ do say is, that I have done nothing 
which [ shall be ashamed to look back 
upon--nothing which I am afraid to put 
before the light of day. Not a word have 
I said, not a sentence have I written, but 
what I shall be willing to place before the 
Committee, and shall be perfectly well 
satisfied to abide the issue. 1 say empha- 
tically, let no man hint for one moment 
that I am attempting to shirk or to evade 
inquiry. I may speak, and I may vote, 
as a Minister of the Crown, against in- 
quiries of this character; and I am justi- 
fied in so doing, because the appointment 
of such a Committee as this is in the 
nature of an accusation against the Minis- 
ters of the Crown, who ought not to be 
placed under accusation so long as they 
retain their places. I felt, therefore, as 
one of the Ministers of the Crown, that I 
must share the censure with which they 
have been visited, since those were gone 
who were possessed of more direct autho- 
rity and influence in this department than 
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myself; and I conceived it was not right, 
while this inquiry was pending, and while 
my conduct was being investigated, that I 
should stili retain the office of a Minister 


-of the Crown; for though in civil life we 


hold that a man is to be considered inno- 
cent until he is proved guilty, that is not 
so with respect to an Administration, 
They should suffer no breath of suspicion 
to exist with respect to their conduct; for 
the moment in which they are suspected 
should be the last of their power. 

But, Sir, this Committee has a different 
and a wider scope. I have seen upon 
several occasions in this House much con- 
fusion and difficulty resulting from Motions 
being brought forward, the objects of 
which, in themselves, were clear and di- 
rect, but which were couched in language 
so ambiguous that men might take them 
in whatever sense they pleased, and con- 
vert them to their own purposes. This 
Motion, when brought forward the other 
night, was supported by a vast number of 
Gentlemen in this House entirely on the 
consideration that it was a vote of censure. 
I recollect the words of an hon. and learn- 
ed Gentleman sitting below me, who said 
he should vote for the Meiion, but that 
the sitting of the Committee would be 
ridiculous, that the efficiency of the ser- 
vices would be paralysed, and that it was 
monstrous, it was absurd, to suppose that 
after the vote was passed, and after the 
object of it had been attained, the nomina- 
tion of the Committee was to be proceeded 
with. The hon. and learned Gentleman who 
moved the appointment of this Committee, 
and other individual Members, may have en- 
tertained a different notion; but the ques- 
tion is, what were the general feeling and the 
general expectation of the House upon the 
subject? I do not hesitate to aver that 
the general expectation was, that when, by 
means of this Motion, Lord Aberdeen’s 
Government had been put an end to, we 
should hear nothing more of the Committee 
but a formal negative of the names pro- 
posed for the Committee. The right hon. 
Baronet (Sir James Graham) said, that he 
may be accused of great want of foresight; 
but, Sir, I think the House of Commons 
may equally well be accused of great want 
of foresight, for, to a very great extent, 
they shared in his opinion. My colleagues 
shared it, and I can answer for it that 
the noble Lord the First Lord of the 
Treasury shared it up to last Friday, for 
the speech which he made on that occa- 
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sion was that of a man who considered 
that the whole object of the Motion had 
been attained, and that it was done with. 
I have the very words of the noble Lord 
here, and, with permission, I will read 
them to the House, for it is important to 
see up to how late a period this conviction 
existed. The noble Lord says— 


“Jn undertaking, however, the task which Her 
Majesty has confided to our care, it would be 
useless to dissemble the difficulty which meets us 
and stares us in the face—namely, that difficulty 
which arises from the notice of Motion which my 
hon. and learned Friend (Mr, Roebuck) has given 
for Thursday next. I will not attempt to dis- 
guise that I feel the same objection to the ap- 
pointment of the Committee of which he has 
given notice as I had the honour to express when 
the subject was first under discussion. My opi- 
nion is that such a Committee would in its action 
not be in accordance with the true and just prin- 
ciples of the constitution, and that it would not 
be, for the effectual aceomplishment of its pur- 
pose, a sufficient instrument.”—T[See p. 1424.] 


Well, Sir, I must say that that statement of 
my noble Friend was in strict accordance, 
in strict consistency, with everything which 
fell from him at the interview which I had 
the honour to have with him at the time 
when, after some conversation, I accepted 
the position which he offered me in his 


Cabinet. The noble Lord then thought 
that the Motion for the nomination of the 
Committee would afford no obstacle or dif- 
ficulty in the way of his Government; he 
was of opinion that it would be negatived 
without discussion. But I will put that 
out of the question, and will consider the 
Motion for the Committee in the second 
point of view. What is the meaning of 
such a Committee as this? Sir, while the 
Committee was in the course of formation, 
avery marked change took place in opi- 
nion out of doors; and this vote, which 
had done its duty for the purpose of ex- 
tinguishing an Administration, was taken 
up by the public, and honestly taken up, 
as a means of inquiring into those evils 
which are gigantic in their proportions, 
and which have perplexed every one. That 
cireumstance has altered the aspect of the 
Motion in this House. But then comes the 
question—if the people of England are 
determined, and, as I think, rightly and 
justly determined, to have a searching in- 
vestigation into these matters, is this the 
best—is it the most constitutional—above 
all, is it the most efficient—tribunal for 
getting at the truth? Take care that, in 
coming to a decision upon this question, 
you are not perpetrating a fraud upon 
those who honestly think that it isso. As 
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I said before, for the purpose of inquiring 
into the state of the departments you could 
have nothing better—you could send, at 
five minutes’ notice, to any man for every 
paper or despatch that was written ; but 
for the purpose of inquiring into transac- 
tions that have been going on 3,000 miles 
off, I tell you the Committee will be ut- 
terly inefficient. Certainly, inquiry must 
be confined to the past physical state of the 
army. I do not know how you can possibly 
inquire into the future state of the army. 
What has happened may be investigated, 
but I do not see how you can pursue an in- 
quiry into what may hereafter happen. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman says, he did not 
give notice of that instruction, and that it 
was placed upon the paper by mistake. I 
do not attach much importance on the 
withdrawal of that part of the Motion—it 
does not get rid of the difficulties inherent 
to the question. What the ‘‘past’’ is, is 
not specified, and what happens to-day will 
be ‘‘past”’ to-morrow. I apprehend the 
Motion must be for inquiry into the exist- 
ing as well as the past state of the army. 
Then, again, I apprehend what it means is 
not simply to inquire into the state of the 
army—as to how many are sick and how 
many are dead—God knows we have heard 
enough of that without troubling any Com- 
mittee—but all that we want to know is as to 
the causes of these great calamities. Well, 
Sir, I say that for any such purpose this 
Committee will be useless. You might 
have had a Commission to do that; you 
might have appointed a Commission in 
whom the country would have confidence, 
who, sitting on the spot, would then and 
there have endeavoured to ascertain what 
were the causes of these evils, and to 
whom likewise might have been entrusted 
a remedial power, emanating from the 
Crown, which is the rightful authority. 
But, if you trust to this Committee of the 
House of Commons, I must say I entirely 
share the objections which the right hon. 
Baronet took to its composition—that you 
are going to appoint a Committee of In- 
quiry without the presence upon it of 
any Minister of the Crown. If not the 
Prime Minister, at least the Foreign Se- 
eretary or the Minister for War should be 
there. Those are the departments whose 
acts are to be scrutinised, and which may 
be supposed to be in danger; in these are 
involved the delicate and difficult relations 
of this country which you are going to 
take away from the charge of responsible 
men sworn to secrecy, and trust to an irre- 
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sponsible body, who may, perhaps, publish 
everything the next day. Now, in the first 
place, I would just ask you this—What 
is your own opinion on the point? How 
do you indicate your own opinion as to the 
Committee you are about to appoint? You 
advise the Government, you entreat the 
Government, to pay no respect to the 
operation of this Committee, but to insti- 
tute its own inquiries—not to wait for the 
Report of this Committee, but to act at 
once from its own investigation and its own 
observation. What, in all probability, will 
be the result? When the Report of this 
Committee makes its appearance in the 
form of a blue-book four months hence, it 
will be as waste paper; and it will be 
treated with the utmost contumely by your 
Executive: you will with great pomp and 
ceremony have installed a Committee upon 
which you yourselves ask the Executive to 
heap every disrespect—disrespect in not 
waiting to know its opinions, and not acting 
upon its advice. I must say, I do not my- 
self see on what principle we can, after 
an interval of two weeks, take a course 
diametrically opposite to that which a fort- 
night ago we deliberately adopted. Recol- 
lect what has occurred since. One object 
which hon. Gentlemen had in view in bring- 
ing forward that Committee is accomplish- 
ed. There is less necessity, therefore, for 
this Motion now. As a vote of censure it 
is valueless, for its work is done. As an 
inquiry I tell you it is nothing but an im- 
mense sham. I defy you to get to the 
bottom of any of these defects; but, if 
you do, you do it at the risk either of 
disorganising your army, or of exciting the 
susceptibilities or shaking the confidence of 
your allies. You cannot attach too great 
weight to the warnings which the right 
hon. Baronet addressed to you on that sub- 
ject. If you succeed in avoiding this 
danger through the intuition of some Mem- 
ber of that Committee, who shall have 
influence enough in it to arrest its progress 
when you come to dangerous ground in that 
respect, then you may do the grossest in- 
justice by sacrificing officers whom you may 
bring before that Committee—officers to 
whom you may put questions of an accusa- 
tive character, but who will not be allowed 
to answer questions directed against them- 
selves, because they cannct do it without 
trenching upon ground too delicate and 
too dangerous for them to be allowed to 
approach ; nay, in the case of many, these 
accusations will be brought against them 
in their absence. The accused will never 
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be confronted with the accuser. They 
will not have even the opportunity of 
defence. I say, Sir, that I, who have 
held for a long time a position in connec- 
tion with the administration of the army, 
and who in the course of this period have 
met from that noble service every mark 
of kindness and support, owe a debt of 
gratitude to the members of that service, 
and feel that i should be ashamed of my- 
self if I could allow such a course to be 
instituted here without raising my voice 
against it, and offering it may be my 
humble and feeble protest against placing 
them in a situation so false, and in which 
everything that is dear to them—their 
character and their honour, dearer than 
life itself—may be attacked in such a 
manner that they will be unable to defend 
themselves. 

But I am told—this is now the common 
expression—that the present demand for 
inquiry is irresistible. Well, Sir, I confess 
that I have seen, in the course of my short 
experience in the House of Commons, a 
resistance made, and successfully made, to 
feelings quite as strong and quite as uni- 
versal as those which now prevail in this 
House—nay, I have seen resistance made 
against plain and decided convictions which 
pervaded the whole of this House, sincerely 
and according to the plain sense and mean- 
ing of the words. Now, at the present mo- 
ment, this is not the case. We have some 
men who voted for this Motion on one ground 
and some who voted for it on another. We 
have men voting for it as inquiry, who 
know that it will not and cannot be an in- 
quiry at all; and we have men voting for 
it because, in the present state of things, 
they say they can see nothing but chaos. 
Well, but is there not a Government ?—is 
there no man who shall bring order out of 
this chaos, and who, by his commanding 
position, may take the lead of the House, 
whieh, like all popular assemblies, is will- 
ing to be led, if it discern, in those who 
aspire to lead it, the qualities necessary for 
that purpose? I have seen this House 
rescind a vote at the bidding of Sir Robert 
Peel; but it was after the reasons for doing 
so had been fully and gravely stated, and 
from a conviction on the part of the House 
that they were dealing with a man of great 
judgment and, above all, of strong will; 
from their conviction that they must either 
rescind that vote, or part with a Minister 
whom they then thought necessary for the 
common welfare. I heard two years ago 
—it was during the Administration of 4 
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Government of which I had the honour of 
being a Member—a decided expression of 
opinion —it was a feeling that pervaded 
the whole of the House, that you should 
have no income-tax in this country, unless 
it were a graduated one. Yet, by the 
firmness, by the weighty arguments, and 
by the eloquence of one man, the House 
came to a different conclusion, and, in 
adopting the proposals which he had made, 
they not only accepted his arguments, but 
they honoured the genius and the courage 
of the man who had stood forward boldly 
to oppose them. Depend upon it, Sir, 
what you want is a strong Government. 
I confess my own impression is that the 
right hon. Gentleman near me (Sir J. 
Graham) has analysed truly the state of 
feeling in the House, when he said that he 
believed that the Government, as it was 
constituted (when we were Members of it, 
at any rate), had not the confidence of the 
House of Commons. It had a great deal 
of professed support. Some on the bench 


above me declared that they gave it critical | 


support; a few supported it because they be- 


lieved it inclined to war at all hazards; | 
others, again, because they fancied that | 


under its auspices we should have peace at 
any price; and then there was, from hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, what we may call a 
vituperative support. But genuine support 
given to the Government—a support found- 
ed upon the single object of the common 
welfare—is a thing which in this House, 
at the present moment, does not seem to 


exist. Well, for my part, under these cir- | 


cumstances, not having succeeded in my 
humble capacity in conciliating any the 
smallest share of confidence, I felt myself 
willing to go again into the ranks and 
attempt to give the Government a support 
—not critical nor vituperative—but a sup- 
port given to the Executive because I think 
it is necessary it should be supported, and 
with the single object in view of giving 
stability to the Government and strength 
to the country in a moment of great diffi- 
culty, and of seeking the promotion of the 
public welfare. Sir, you will not have a 
strong Government by having in it strong 
men who take a weak course. You must 
have strong men taking a strong course. 
They must not at the first moment throw 
down the reins, and act contrary to the 
opinions which they strongly expressed only 
a fortnight ago, because the House at the 
moment happens to demand it. The Go- 
vernment, to be a strong Government, 
must be something more than the mere 
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reflex of the caprices of a large popular 
assembly. For these reasons, the Govern- 
ment must not only be a Government of 
strong and independent men, but it must 
act strongly. Sir, I have felt that in the 
course which the Government are now 
about to take, such a condition is not likely 
to be fulfilled. I disapprove of this Com- 
mittee. If it be inevitable—which I deny 
—that is no reason why I should vote for 
that which I disapproved of at first and 
still disapprove of. I will not make myself 
a party to what I disapprove of because I 
cannot prevent others from doing so. But 
I deny that this inquiry was irresistible. I 
think if the House of Commons had given 
the Government a fair chance—if the pub- 
lic outside had had a thorough explanation 
| put before them—if it had been repre- 
sented to them and to this House that the 
| Government was more interested than they 
_ were in having a searching investigation— 
,& public which is now perplexed by read- 
ing official despatches, representing the 
existence of a certain state of things, and 
private letters, some corroborating, some 
denying, the truth of those representations, 
while they have constantly before them the 
letters of writers in the newspapers, which, 
however graphic pictures in themselves, are 
more like a species of scene painting, and 
are written to produce a great effect rather 
than to narrate the facts in any great ac- 
curacy of detail—if, 1 say, the public had 
been told that the Government have really 
the greatest interest in instituting an in- 
quiry which should be thorough and search- 
ing—if the public had had that case put 
fully before them, and the dangers of the 
course they are now invited to take had 
been pressed upon the attention of this 
House, I think they would have hesitated. 
The House of Commons is not a tyrant 
which none can approach without cring- 
ing; it is an assembly of the most edu- 
cated men, of men occupying the highest 
position in this country, who feel their 
responsibilities, and feel also that the 
great secret of their power is their un- 
willingness on any occasion to transgress 
its limits. In the same way, while the 
Government, I think, might have guided 
the House, there is an intelligent com- 
munity out of doors who look to be guided 
by this House, and who accept the diree- 
tion and lead from this House, who, how- 
ever, in this instance are not giving it—for 
the public, I fear, are being deceived with 
the hope of an investigation which can be 
no investigation at all. An investigation 
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into the conduct of the Government or of 
its late Members? Yes—for that purpose 
the Committee may be efficient. But the 
promise of an investigation into the state 
of the army and the causes of that state 
is, I believe, delusive. An investigation, to 
be effective, must be conducted on the spot. 
You cannot get it through a Committee of 
the House of Commons; and it is a mere 
piece of Parliamentary red-tapism to say 
you can; in the nature of things you cannot. 
The public should have had warning of 
the danger they incur and of the risks 
they run by adopting this course. I am 
confident that had such an appeal been 
made, we should not have heard that this 
Motion was irresistible, and that had the 
Minister who opposed this Committee a 
fortnight ago declared that he persisted in 
that opposition to what he deemed a use- 
less inquiry, the Government would not 
now have taken up the Committee as 
though they thought all their previous 
arguments fallacies. 

I will not much longer detain the House, 
but I wish to say one word by way of com- 
ment on what has fallen from my right 
hon. Friend (Sir J. Graham). He has 
said that the expression of compliments 
on colleagues from whom you have sepa- 
rated are delusive and had better be 
avoided. I am younger than my right 
hon. Friend, and, perhaps, a more youth- 
ful temperament may account for a more 
trustful feeling in that respect; but I say, 
with sincerity and truth{*that I never left 
colleagues with greater pain than those 
with whom I have served for the last two 
years. I have served with them in what 
is popularly denounced as a ‘‘ Coalition Mi- 
nistry ’’—by which is meant, a Ministry in 
which men are supposed to have coalesced 
while holding opposite opinions on certain 
questions, and whose conduct on matters 
of public policy is supposed to be the re- 
sult of compromise. Well, I am happy to 
state that I have acted with those col- 
leagues for the past two years in a spirit 
of the most perfect harmony and with the 
most perfect sympathy, and I shall always 
look back with satisfaction to the period 
when I co-operated with them, and to the 
friendships I acquired during that period 
of co-operation, and which, I hope, | shall 
ever retain. I have this conviction, which 
is most agreeable to me, that no men—and 
I believe that you nowhere see men so 
thoroughly as in a Cabinet where you are 
acting together in the most close and inti- 
mate connection—while acting together, 
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could have displayed a more cordial spirit 
towards each other, and I rejoiced to see 
by what high motives, and high sense of 
honour and of duty, men were prompted to 
act in the councils of the nation. I have left 
those colleagues with the deepest regret. I 
particularly lament that at this moment I 
should have been severed from my connee- 
tion with them. I do not think it selfish. 
ness to say that, having passed through 
this gloomy period with them, I regret 
that I shall not share with them in any 
forthcoming prosperity. I will not profess 
that entire indifference to office which 
many men on such occasions think it 
necessary to profess. I will say frankly 
that, holding a position in which the great. 
est and most important interests which 
could be entrusted to any man had been 
committed to me, I had questions before 
me which I had hoped to settle—upon the 
settlement of which any man who had the 
good fortune to achieve it might look back 
with pride and congratulation; and I ho- 
nestly confess that I gave up that position 
with pain; but I gave it up as I part from 
my colleagues, from a paramount sense of 
public duty. I am told that I have de- 
serted my colleagues at a period of great 
difficulty. I say, like the right hon. Ba- 
ronet (Sir J. Graham), that I have deserted 
no man. I was prepared to stand by my 
colours, and I must not be called a deserter 
for so doing. But, Sir, in the course which 
I shall pursue hereafter I trust that I may 
learn a lesson from the conduct of many 
whom I have seen in this House, profess- 
ing to support Her Majesty’s Government, 
but at the same time throwing every pos- 
sible impediment in its way. I have no 
inclination to take any such course. I 
ean, therefore, only look trustfully forward, 
hoping that the conduct of the Government 
may be such as I can cordially and heartily 
approve. I do so for their sakes, I do so 
for my own sake, I do so above all for 
the sake of my country, which I now see 
to be involved in great difficulties, but 
which I trust will, by the energy of a 
wise Administration, by the courage and 
bravery of our armies, and by the wise 
and deliberate councils of Parliament, re- 
tain that position which as a military nation 
she has always hitherto held. 

Mr. MILNES GASKELL said, he had 
listened to the speech of his right hon. 
Friend who had just sat down (Mr. Sidney 
Herbert), and to that of the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Carlisle (Sir J. 
Graham), with feelings of very great sur- 
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prise. He owned he was at a loss to 
understand how those right hon. Gentle- 
men, or how any man, could have expected 
the noble Viscount at the head of the Go- 
yernment to insist on the reversal of a 
decision which had been arrived at by so 
immense a majority, and on an occasion 
of such immense public importance. It 
was too much the habit in that House to 
shrink from dwelling on the real facts of 
this case, and not sufficiently to bear in 
mind the gravity of the occasion, or the 
reasons for the decision to which the 
House had come. The occasion had been 
the wasting away by disease, by misma- 
nagement, by neglect, of a British army : 
The facts had been admitted by the Mi- 
nisters of the Crown—they had been de- 
scribed in thrilling but unexaggerated lan- 
guage by the noble Lord the Member for 
the City of London, and the decision to 
which the House had come had been this, 
that they would institute a searching 
inquiry into the cause of these disasters, 


and endeavour to apply a remedy. He! 
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nation: they had resolved by an over 
whelming majority to investigate their 
cause, and it was too much to find three 
distinguished Members of the Cabinet 
leaving the Administration almost as soon 
as formed, because the noble Lord the 
First Minister of the Crown was not im- 
prudent enough,—he (Mr, Gaskell) had 
almost said, not insane enough—to run 
counter to the declared and deliberate 
opinion of the vast majority of the repre- 
sentatives of the people. He (Mr. Gaskell) 
could perfectly understand the argument, 
that in time of war a despotic form of Go- 
vernment might in many respects be better 
than our own—that it might give greater 
facilities for unity of action and for single- 
ness of purpose ; but as long as we retained 
our free institutions, unless we wished 
them to become a byword of reproach 
throughout Europe, he trusted the House 
of Commons would not consent to such an 
abandonment of duty—such an abdication 
of functions as these right hon. Gentlemen 
would recommend, With him (Mr, Gaskell) 


(Mr. Gaskell) would take leave to add that, | this was no question of confidence in any 
however unpalatable that decision might Government, no question of compliment to 
have been to the right hon. Baronet and | 
his friends, it had been honourable to the 


House of Commons, and had met with the 
almost unanimous approbation of the coun- 
try. And what were the circumstances 


under which the noble Viscount now at! 


the head of Her Majesty’s Government 
had been expected to propose the reversal 
of that decision? The facts of the case 
remained the same, It was not denied 
that there had been grievous errors, that 
there had been almost unparalleled suffer- 
ing, that there had been gross and culpable 
negligence, either here or elsewhere, in 


the management of this expedition ; and | 


were they to be gravely told that because 
there had been a partial, a very partial, 
change in the composition of the Govern- 
ment—that because a Secretary of State, 
however distinguished, had become First 
Minister of the Crown, and because an- 
other noble Lord, much less distinguished, 
had become Secretary for War, the neces- 
sity for inquiry had ceased? It was said, 
indeed, by the right hon. Baronet (Sir J. 
Graham), and by others, that these things 
should be left to the Executive; but the 
complaint of the country was, that they 
had been left to the Executive, and that 
these disastrous consequences had ensued. 
They (the House of Commons) had recog- 
nised and deplored these evils—evils which 
had brought discredit upon our pame and 





any Minister. He felt that it was the 
paramount duty of that House to give 


effect to their previous decision, and if un- 


happily they should fail in the performance 
of that duty, and retrace the step which 
they had taken, it was his firm conviction 
that they would strike a fatal blow at the 
character of representative institutions, 
Mr. DRUMMOND said, that, great as 
were the difficulties with which he had to 
contend in comprehending the proceedings 
of that House, there was one which pecu- 
liarly pressed upon his mind, and that was, 
that he was not quite sure in what lan- 
guage it was that the House spoke. He 
had hitherto believed that they were in the 
habit of speaking in a dialect of the Eng- 
lish language ; but when he was told, after 
he had in the honest simplicity of his mind 
been voting, as he thought, for inquiry, 
that he did not mean by that vote any 
such thing as inquiry, but that he really 
meant a want of confidence in somebody, 
he confessed he was totally at a loss how 
to proceed. But even if he admitted the 
translation of his vote into that sense, still 
he hardly knew the meaning of it, or what 
the words ‘‘ want of confidence ’’ meant. 
He had full confidence in the right hon, 
Gentleman the late Chancellor of the Ex: 
chequer, that he would not rob the till, but 


| was he to be supposéd to mean by that 


that he should have confidence in the right 
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hon. Gentleman as commanding the army ? 
Not at all. However, he supposed he must 
take all these words in a non-natural sense, 
as that was the only way in which these 
matters could be reconciled. As he had 
taken some part in recommending the 
House to adopt the inquiry, he begged 
leave to say that, if he had seen any rea- 
son to retract that vote, nothing would 
prevent his voting against the Motion now. 
But let them remember this fact —the 
House had no knowledge before it. Mi- 
nisters came down and gave the House no 
information, and there was nothing for the 
House to act upon except what certain 
individuals had been told in private letters. 
The House itself knew nothing, except 
that on every occasion they had been asked 
to do so they had voted very large sums of 
money and large numbers of men. It was 
true that they saw by Gazettes that enor- 
mous numbers of these men had died or 
were sick; but whenever any hon. Member 
spoke of the state of affairs in the Crimea 
the Ministers were most eloquent in de- 
fence of themselves, and in uttering pane- 
gyrics upon each other; but when any 
hon. Member spoke of the houseless, 
starved, frost-bitten, and annihilated army, 
there was— 
“No pitying heart, no eye t’ afford 
One tear to grace their obsequies.” 

[‘**No!’’] Well, since the hon. Gentle- 
man was so positive in his contradiction, 
he would challenge him to produce his 
Hansard, and show to him one single sen- 
tence—until Friday last, when the noble 
Lord now at the head of the Government 
agreed to this Motion—one single word from 
any Member of the Government expressive 
of sympathy for the painful and degraded 
state of the army. The Ministers posi- 
tively denied the state of the army to be 
such as it was represented to be. He agreed 
with the hon. Gentleman who last spoke, 
that one most remarkable thing in the 
present situation of affairs was, that the 
three Gentlemen, Members of the Privy 
Council, who had retired, did not seem at 
all particular in what manner they aban- 
doned their functions, or in what state they 
left the Executive. At a moment when 
negotiations were going on which could 
not be suspended without detriment to the 
public service—at a moment when every 
delay caused additional hardships to our 
wretched army—at a moment when it was 
of the utmost importance to be provided 
with a strong Government — what were 
they doing? They were either running 
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away from their places, or, like spoilt ser- 
vants when the house was on fire, and the 
mistress called for their services, it was, 
** John won’t come unless Bill will,’ ** Tom 
won’t come unless Harry will,’’ and so the 
house went on burning. They had heard 
before of the farce of High Life below 
Stairs, but this was the tragedy of Low 
Life above Stairs. That, however, was 
not the worst of the matter; this Go- 
vernment, which had confessedly by sheer 
incompetence destroyed an enormous army, 
which had brought the mockery of all 
Europe upon us, and which had brought 
the criticism of all the German papers 
upon our military skill, at that very mo- 
ment advised the Crown to give the high- 
est mark of favour it could confer upon 
the head of that Government—in mocking 
insult to the votes of the House of Com- 
mons, and in defiance of the common sense 
of Europe. He did not deny that there 
was much danger to be apprehended from 
this Committee; but were they to be 
seared by the report of the danger which 
might arise if they voted for it? Let 
them be taught to avoid it. The right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Sidney Herbert) was 
afraid that the Committee was to be a 
sham. He promised the right hon. Gen- 
tleman that it should be no sham—he need 
not be in the least concerned on that score. 
The opponents of this Committee raised a 
number of questions which they themselves 
knew were never intended to be put— 
which they knew would never be gone into 
at all—and then they asked, ‘‘ Will you 
trust these eleven men to go into such 
questions ?’’ It was not intended to touch 
upon these matters at all; but perhaps the 
Committee would be able to find out how 
it was that these very eminent statesmen, 
who at the end of nine months of war 
were beginning to find out, at last, that 
something like a waggon-train was wanted, 
and why, when they made the waggons, 
they forgot the harness. Why, there was 
not a country booby throughout all Eng- 
land who, when he went to buy a cart, did 
not know it was also necessary to provide 
the harness and horses. It was thought 
that the national prejudices of the country 
were now likely to be at an end; but he 
should like to know what, at a time 
when the country was running breast high 
against French influence, would have been 
thought if the day would ever arrive when 
this country would have 10,000 of its 
soldiers fighting in French uniform, and 
receiving, as an act of charity, 10, 
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rations of fresh meat—the only fresh meat 
they were enabled to get in consequence 


of the want of brains displayed by the! 


Government. Talk about danger! Could 
not the Committee find out how it was 
that all the horses had been starved ? 
Could not they find out how it was that 
the wooden huts, when they were made, 
remained at Bristol and Southampton for 
no one knew how long? What was requi- 
site was an inquiry into the conduct of the 
civil departments; but there had never 


been any intention upon his part, or upon | 
the part of any hon. Gentleman who had | 


supported the Motion for inquiry, to in- 
quire into anything relating to the conduct 
of the war. Such a course would, he 


thought, be exceedingly dangerous, and | 
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having been asked by a Member of the 
Government to allow his name to stand on 
the Committee, he had felt it his duty to 
consent, after consulting with his right 
hon. Friend the Member for Coventry (Mr. 
Ellice), who agreed with him in all he now 
stated as to the inconvenience of the in- 
quiry, and as to its danger, unless carefully 
guarded by the instructions of the House 
of Commons or the good sense of the Com- 
mittee itself—-a matter which, with the 
strong feeling now existing in the country, 
would be very difficult to accomplish. At 
this moment, now that they were about to in- 
stitute an inquiry, they ought to be making 
every preparation for the approaching cam- 
paign. They ought to communicate with 
the Government of France, and decide now 





so dangerous that he thought the House | what course they would take for military 
ought to take upon itself the duty of giv- | operations in the spring; but, instead of 
ing instructions to the Committee. He did | that, what would all the military depart- 
not think that the inquiry ought to be left! ments be doing? Why, every one of 
altogether to the discretion of a Committee. | them—the War Office, the Office of the 
He had no wish to excite the John Bullism Secretary at War, the Horse Guards, the 
of hon. Members, or to rouse their anti- | Ordnance, the Commissariat, and the Me- 


French feelings; but he would appeal to 
their common sense, and ask whether they 
had wisely or unwisely gone into partner- 
ship with another Power, without having 


passed a Bill for limited liabilities? It! 


would neither be fair nor honest for the 


Committee to inquire into anything with 


which they had no right to interfere:— 
they had no right to make the misconduct 


of their own Government an excuse for | 


inquiring into the conduct of the French 
Government; but it was absolutely neces- 
sary to inquire into the misconduct of their 


own Government, though how that was to | 
be done he would leave to others to say. | 


Whether the Committee were to act upon 


their own responsibility or upon instruc- | 


tions from the House of Commons he could 
not tell, but somehow or other the inquiry 
ought to be made. 

Lorpv SEYMOUR said, he was anxious 
to state, as his name appeared in the list 
of the proposed Committee, that he had 
originally voted against this Committee, 
and that he was still of opinion that an 
inquiry at the present time would be 
fraught with great inconvenience to the 


public service. It would be injurious to. 
the army in the Crimea, it would be em- 
barrassing in regard to those preparations | 


that ought to be made for the next cam- 


paign, and it would not be without danger | 


as connected with our noble allies the 
French. But he understood that the Go- 
vernment had acceded to an inquiry; and 


' dical Department, instead of looking to 
‘the approaching campaign, would be mak- 
‘ing every exertion to defend themselves 
‘against the inquiry which would be taking 
place before the Committee. He felt as 
strongly as any one the difficulties which 
this inquiry must impose upon the public 
service; but he also felt that if there was 
to be an inquiry, then it must be a search- 
ing inquiry. It would not do to make the 
inquiry anything but a strict, searching 
investigation. It must, in justice to the 
army in the Crimea, in justice to all the 
relations of persons who had been em- 
ployed in that expedition, and in jus- 
tice to the Members of the late Go- 
vernment, whose character and conduct 
were impugned. It must also be a search- 
ing inquiry for the vindication of the charac- 
ter of that House, and in obedience to the 
general opinion of the country. Let the 
House then consider what would happen. 
They would call individuals before them 
who would say, ‘‘ We did all in our power, 
but the error arose in the Crimea.”” The 
consequence would, therefore, be that a 
charge of neglect or mismanagement would 
be hanging over the heads of parties serv- 
ing their country in the field, without those 
parties having any possibility of setting 
‘the matter right for the next three months 
at least. This was a serious thing, but it 
| was one which must occur. He wished to 
| know if this was to be a public or a secret 
| maniey- There were great objections to 
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a Secret Committee, and even then things 
most dangerous to the interests of the 
country might get published; and if it 
were a public inquiry, the accusations 
against the different departments and 
against individuals would be published in 
the newspapers of the following day, and 
might, for months before they could possibly 
be answered, excite the public mind, and do 
injustice to persons who, when the inquiry 
was concluded, might be acquitted of all 
blame. He felt strongly these difficulties, 
and hoped the House would consider well 


what instructions they would give to the | 


Committee. Would they limit the inquiry 
to the civil departments concerned in the 
management of the army? If they did 
that, they would then draw a distinct and 
clear line for the Committee to follow; but 
if they proposed that the Committee should 
go rambling over all the matters that might 
incidentally arise upon this very wide ques- 
tion, he feared that it would be an almost 
endless inquiry, and that, from the large- 
ness of the field over which it would extend, 
it would be most unsatisfactory, Whatever 
course the Committee might take, he trust- 
ed that the House would take upon itself 
the task of telling the Committee what it 
was really required to do. He had voted 
against the Committee, but, after the 
overwhelming majority by which it was 
earried, he did not think it was possible to 
do away with it; and he thought that the 
Government had taken the same view of it, 
for, on looking to the speech addressed to 
his constituents by the right hon. Member 
for South Wiltshire (Mr. 8. Herbert), he 
found that he had said that there must be 
a searching inquiry. He (Lord Seymour) 
thought, though he had evidently misinter- 
preted the right hon. Member, that the 
Government had acceded to the inquiry, 
and that the only question would be as to 


how it was to be regulated; and he hoped | 


that the Government would have stated 
their views on the point. What the public 
desired to know was, how the mismanage- 
ment in details had happened; and he 
thought that they could satisfy the public 
on these points without entering on mat- 
ters it would be inconvenient for them to 
deal with. 

Mr. LOWE said, that, after the speech 
they had just heard from, he might pre- 
sume, the intended Chairman of their Com- 
mittee, he hoped the House would permit 
even so insignificant a person as him- 
self to offer the reasons which weighed 
strongly in his mind against proceeding 
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any further in the proposed inquiry, 
The hon. Member for Wenlock (Mr, 
Gaskell) had asked, whether it could 
be supposed that the House of Commons 
would be so foolish as to reverse its judg. 
ment. He hoped that in supposing the 
House could be induced to amend its Re- 
solution when it found that it had been in- 
duced to come to a hasty and improper de- 
| cision, he was paying a higher compliment 
to the House than had the hon. Member. 
The House was called upon to grant a 
Committee to inquire into the condition of 
the army before Sebastopol, and into the 
| conduct of those departments that adminis. 
; tered to that army. It was the desire of 
ithe hon. Member for Surrey (Mr. Drum. 
|mond) that they should limit this inquiry 
in some way; but in what way was the 
inquiry to be limited? Were they so to 
limit it as to exclude from it any inquiry 
which would prove dangerous to their 
alliance with France? How was this to 
be done? Let them not confine themselves 
| to vague generalities. They would not find 
the solution of this question in the decla- 
mation they had heard; and, notwithstand- 
ing whatever the hon. Member for Surrey 
might say, he was sure that there was 
not a man in the House so unfeeling 
as not to have made this subject his 
thought by night and day—it had been 
a nightmare that they could not throw 
off, and it had embittered and _ poisoned 
all their hours of pleasure and relaxation 
ever since this misery had begun. They 
could not limit the inquiry so as to ex- 
elude France. Let them look at what 
the Committee would have to do. They 
were to inquire into the condition of the 
army before Sebastopol; and in this would 
be involved the conduct of those who had 
the charge of the army ; and the first ques- 
tion raised would be—*‘ You had, side by 
side with you, another nation not possess- 
ing so great maritime resources as your- 
selves, and how does it result that their 
army is in a prosperous condition while 
yours is in misery?’’ Then, if persons 
were allowed to defend themselves—and he 
had very great doubt whether, under the 
conditions of this Committee, they would be 
permitted to do so—they would argue, and 
would call witnesses to prove that the dif- 
ference between the French and English 
was not in truth so great as had been 
stated. This was the issue that would be 
raised, and on this the verdict of the Com- 
mittee would have to be given. If they in- 
tended to do justice to the parties accused, 
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this question could not be excluded from 
the consideration of the Committee. They 
might do so by an arbitrary rule; but if 
they did, those put on trial would be depriv- 
ed of the most powerful argument in their 
favour, in a case which, if it were decided 
against those who had the conduct of af- 
fairs, would fix an indelible stain on their 
names. Le agreed with the hon. Member 
for Surrey, that there would be the great- 
est danger, the absolute certainty, of im- 
perilling their alliance with France, if they 
dragged to light that which the Emperor 
of the French desired—and he had an un- 
doubted right to do so if he thought pro- 
per—should not he given to the public, 
It was not to be expected that the Em- 
peror of the French would attach the 
same value to an alliance with this coun- 
try if we, for political and party purposes, 
wished to inquire into every act con- 
nected with the administration of his 
army. Let hon. Members, then, well 
consider this—that if the Committee did 
not go fully into this question they would 
deprive those whose interest and reputa- 
tion were called in question, of their most 
powerful weapon of defence; and, if they 
did go into this portion of the inquiry, 
they would imperil the safety of our in- 
valuable alliance with France. This was 
the state of the question ; and he should 
like to know, from those who followed him 
in this debate, how they could escape from 
this dilemma. There was another objec- 
tion which was cognate to the one he had 
just taken—would they, in this inquiry 
into the conduct of the generals, be so un- 
just as to carry on the inquiry in the ab- 
sence of those who were accused, who, if 
they were present, would be able to call 
those under whose orders they had acted 
and carried on the expedition, and thus 
defend themselves, and, perhaps, by the 
aid of evidence, exculpate themselves? If 
they did allow this, then the inquiry was 
virtually at an end, for they must wait 
until the expedition was over, and do that 
which the noble Viscount at the head of 
the Government had asked them to do— 
adjourn the inquiry for some time, until 
they could get that evidence which in jus- 
tice they must have. It was very good, 
no doubt, to inquire into public abuses and 
to apply remedies to them, but the maxim 
salus populi suprema lex was to be regard- 
ed; and in this case they must also look 
at their alliance with France, the nego- 
tiations they were entering into, their 
position in Europe, and the absolute im- 
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portance—a month before the campaign 
was to open anew—of the whole attention 
of every department being exclusively de- 
voted to it without let or hindrance, and 
of being undisturbed in the performance of 
the one,ous duties and enormous labours 
which they were called upon to discharge. 
Let the House weigh these considerations, 
Let them look also at the position of the 
noble Lord at the head of the War De- 
partment. What were his labours? Lord 
Panmure had taken a department that was 
newly founded in June last, and, before 
sufficient time had elapsed for this depart- 
ment to be in an efficient state, on the top 
of it was placed, in December, the Com- 
missariat, taken from the Treasury; and 
then came the Ministerial crisis; and on 
the top of all these conjoined departments 
was placed the department of the Secre- 
tary at War. This was like placing Ossa 
on Olympus, and Pelion, with all its woods, 
on Ossa. Ile believed that these depart- 
ments were still in great confusion, and 
that there were great practical difficulties 
in connection with them, with which not 
only the Minister of War, but the country, 
would have to deal before they could make 
these departments efficient to carry on the 
war ; and, indeed, he believed, before they 
could be made fit working instruments, 
these departments must be taken to pieces 
and put together again. Then there were 
those who took exception to the adminis- 
tration of the army, which had remained 
intact for years, and expected great re- 
forms to be carried on, while at the same 
time the war at its most critical period was 
also to proceed with vigour. All this was 
expected ; it was a labour superhuman, 
and beyond the powers of living man; and 
what would be the result when, into all 
the confusion arising from this additional 
amount of labour and the amalgamation of 
offices, was introduced the distraction that 
would be furnished by this Parliamentary 
investigation, ranging over all the depart- 
ments? Ile would point out to those de- 
sirous of improvements being effected in the 
administration of the army, that whatever 
practical suggestions might be made—and 
never was there a time when such sugges- 
tions would be of more importance than 
the present—would have to be delayed 
until the Reports of this Committee were 
made, until the wide range of its in- 
vestigation had been brought to a con- 
clusion. He also had other objections to 
this Committee ; he could not louok upon it 
as a vote of censure on this or any parti- 
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cular Government—it was a blow struck at 
all executive government. The House by 
allowing it, would diminish the power of all 
future Governments. The present Go- 
vernment might submit to it, but they 
would, by so doing, be giving away that 
which was not their own—the rights and 
privileges of executive government in gene- 
ral. An hon. Gentleman had said that 
they were asked to leave it to the Govern- 
ment; but that they had already left too 
much to the Government. The meaning of 
the hon. Member was, that the House of 
Commons was going to take the execu- 
tive government upon itself, and that 
the executive government was no longer 
to have the same ample powers and fune- 
tions and responsibilities that it possessed 
before the inquiry, but that a portion of 
them was to be passed over to the Com- 
mittee. He earnestly entreated the House 
seriously to consider what this would 
amount to. Let them think what had been 
the history of all juntas appointed by 
legislative and popular assemblies which 
had taken on themselves, as delegates 
from those assemblies, the functions of the 
executive government. Their history had 
been one and uniform; they had resulted 
in despotism, misconduct, and complete ab- 
sence of responsibility. The persons who ex- 
ercised these powers did so, not as respon- 
sible Ministers of the Crown, liable to dis- 
missal or censure, but in their legislative 
capacity, which placed them out of the 
reach of such proceedings. At the point 
at which we had arrived in Europe, when 
it was the fashion to say that our institu- 
tions were in some discredit through our 
ill-sueccess, he asked the House of Com- 
mons whether it was right or prudent— 
whether they would be acting in the spirit 
best calculated to impress their allies with 
confidence, to strike terror into their 
enemies—if they set up a power an- 
tagonistic to their own Government, and 
taught foreign nations to consider that the 
Executive of this country was a system of 
duality, and that those persons with whom ue- 
gotiations were carried on, as the ostensible 
heads of the Government, did not really 
possess its power, but shared it with others 
who had been set up to act with them by this 
House. He would not trespass on the House 
any longer ; he was quite sure that what he 
had said was opposed to the views of the 
vast majority of those whom he was ad- 
dressing, and it was ridiculous to suppose 
that anything which he could urge would 
produce the slightest effect upon their 
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minds ; but he was anxious that this great 
breach in our system of government—that 
this formidable attack upon our means of 
offence and defence in the war—that this 
measure, which so clearly menaced our 
alliance with France and imperilled our po- 
sition in Europe——should not be carried out 
without his having offered his strong pro- 
test against it. 

GeneraL PEEL said, the House was 
kind enough, upon a late occasion, to give 
him the opportunity of expressing his opi- 
nion upon the danger of appointing the 
Committee to inquire into the working of 
the departments, or into the conduct of 
those engaged in the Crimea. His name 
had now been placed upon the Committee; 
but he must say that he still felt, as 
he felt then, that the result of the inquiry 
must be valueless, if not absolutely in- 
jurious. If, in entertaining those opinions, 
it was considered that he could be of any 
use to that Committee, he was willing to 
work to the best of his ability, and to as- 
sist it in realising the expectations of the 
country—an object which could be ob- 
tained only by the strictest impartiality,, 
and by being conducted by gentlemen who 
would not shrink from full inquiry, and at 
tlie same time would not condemn any 
without giving them the opportunity of de- 
fending themselves. He wished to say 
one word more, as to a word which he was 
reported to have used upon a late occasion, 
but which he should consider as of great 
importance if falling from the lips of any 
Englishman. He was reported to have 
said that ‘‘ he was not at all surprised at 
the ‘despondency’ expressed throughout 
the country at the state of our army in the 
East.’? What he said, or what he intend- 
ed to say, was, ‘‘ The ‘ indignation’ ex- 
pressed by the country.”” He did not 
think that there was any despondency on 
the part of the country ; it was a feeling 
which he, for one, never entertained for 
single moment; and though we might 
have horrors and distress to face at the 
beginning, he never desponded at effecting 
any object which the English people took 
upon themselves to accomplish. 

Mr. F. SCOTT said, the hon. Member 
for Kidderminster (Mr. Lowe) had given 
to the House an account of the arduous 
duties which would devolve upon the War 
Office if the Committee were granted ; he 
stated that the load of duty which fell 
upon that office was quite sufficient, with- 
out its being called upon to inquire into 
the causes which had led to those occur- 
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rences which they all deplored. The hon. 
Gentleman had completely overlaid the 
subject, and had endeavoured to withdraw 
attention from the subject which was up- 
permost in the mind of the country. The 
question at present before the House was, 
the conduct of the three right hon. Gen- 
tlemen sitting now below the gangway, 
who lately sat upon the Treasury bench. 
Every one lamented, and none more than 
the hon. Gentlemen on that (the Oppo- 
sition) side of the House, the loss to the 
country of the talent and administrative 
ability of the right hon. Gentlemen. But 
if their regret at the absence from power 
of those right honourables was great, most 
undoubtedly their wonder excecded their 
regret, because where were the altered 
circumstances, where the difference be- 
tween the aspect of affairs now from what 
they presented when they so lately joined 
the Government? The House had come 
to the conclusion that there should be an 
inquiry into the cause of our failures and 


disasters in the East. It might be con-| 


venient for the right hon. Baronet, speak- 
ing with that power, and vigour, and 
experience which always commanded atten- 
tion—it might be convenient for him to 
state that the matter brought before the 
House by the hon. Member for Sheffield 
was merely brought forward as a vote of 
censure ; and it might also be very well 
for the right hon. Member for Wilts (Mr. 


Sidney Herbert) to deny the existence of 


the strong opinion of the House, and say 
that many voted for the Resolution in that 
sense ; but he had his own opinion as to 
the conduct of the Government, and he 


stated his own opinion, and he believed he | 


stated the opinion of the great majority 
of that House, when he said that the 
principal object of that Resolution was to 
inquire into the causes of the unparalleled 
sufferings and the losses which the army 
had suffered, and by which it had been 
reduced from 55,000 men to 15,000. 
The House and country wanted to know 
what had become of the remaining 40,000, 
and what was the reason of so deplorable 


a loss. He believed, moreover, that the | 


effect of that inquiry could not be so pre- 
judicial to the interests of the country as 


that which would be produced by the’ 


sudden withdrawal of three right hon. Gen- 
tlemen who had undertaken to serve the 
Crown, without any sufficient reason, thus 
leaving the country in the state of having 
no Government at all, when a strong and 
energetic Government was so much re- 
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quired. The noble Lord the Member for 
London (Lord J. Russell) had gone to 
Paris, and thence to Berlin, and from there 
he was to proceed to Vienna. He was to 
point out to the Emperor of the French 
what was the policy of our Government 
upon the important subject of the war; 
at Berlin he was to use his influence with 
the King of Prussia to bring him into 
an agreement with the policy of Great 
Britain ;—but what was that policy ? Who 
was to say that the policy of yesterday 
would be the policy of to-morrow? Look 
again to the state of our hospitals at 
Seutari and at Balaklava. What would 
the public say when they were told that: 
the interests and feelings of individuals 
had been accepted by the House of Com- 
mons as a sufficient reason for rescinding 
an inquiry into the causes of the sufferings 
and distress that there prevailed? Why 
should not men high in office have their 
conduct inquired into? The question was, 
how had these great disasters come to 
pass ? and when the lives and sufferings 
of cur fellow-subjects were in question, no 
considerations of party should interfere. 
The Resolution asking for an inquiry was 
passed by a majority of more than two to 
one. It was no party victory; there were 
no cheers from one side or the other upon 
the announcement of the division ; it was 
received in solemn silence, without any 
expression of party triumph; because the 
House considered it not as a vote of cen- 
sure, but as the expression of the feelings 
of the House, that a close investigation 
and a close inquiry should be instituted 
into the cireumstances which had produced 
such disasters to our soldiers. It appeared 
that the ground on which the right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite took office in the Go- 
vernment was, that this should not be a 
bond fide inquiry, and they appeared to 
have made it a condition precedent with 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
'ment, that this inquiry should be a farce. 
| But the idea of an inquiry into such a loss 
| of lives not being a bond fide inquiry was 
not to be entertained fora moment. He 
thought the glowing epitaph pronounced 
by the right hon. Member for Oxford (Mr. 
Gladstone) upon the late Administration 
would well apply to that which had so 
lately been formed. For himself, he 
would say—‘ Here are the Members of a 
disheartened and incapable Ministry, who, 
having taken the reins of office, were 
unable to hold them. Belonging to all 
parties, they had the principles of none ; 
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and having no confidence in each other, 
they soon lost the confidence of all besides. 
Finding England at peace, they plunged 
her into war. They exposed her best and 
bravest sons to-needless dangers; they 
repaid their heroism with starvation and 
misery. Unmoved at the great hecatomb 
they were making, and collectively con- 
demned by the indignant voice of an uni- 
versal people, they shrank from office, 
dwelling upon their own misfortunes rather 
than admitting the sufferings of their 
victims. After a vicarious sacrifice they 
returned to the occupation and emolument 
of office, whose duties they were not able 
to discharge. Having arrived at this point 
unmoved, they shrank from the heart- 
rending and horrible details of the victims 
of their own incapacity—for that exposure 
they had not the courage or the strength 
to endure.”’ They were told that the Go- 
vernment could not go on while the Com- 
mittee was sitting; but he must remind 
the House that the duties of the Com- 
mittee were retrospective, and those of 
the Government prospective, and that the 
Committee would be able to assist the 
Government in the matters which the 
Members of the Government had not been 
themselves able to master. One reason 
why the Government had not been enabled 
to obtain sufficient recruits was, that the 
people had no confidence that due inquiry 
would be made by the Government into 
the causes of the loss of life which had 
occurred in the army in the East. The 
appointment of the Committee, supposing 
it to be formed of men of competent 
ability, would restore confidence in the 
Government, and no difficulty would be 
felt in obtaining recruits for the army. 
The right hon. Gentlemen opposite were in 
the condition of persons who, having been 
called upon to find bail to the country, 
had chosen to forfeit their recognisances. 
He did not see why the proposed inquiry 
should involve us in any difficulty with the 
French Government. He could see sufli- 
cient reasons why our Government should 
not inquire into the condition of the 
French army, but none whatever why they 
should not inquire into the condition of 
our own. 

Mr. GRANVILLE VERNON thought 
that if anything could have added to the 
strength of the arguments adduced by the 
late First Lord of the Admiralty and Se- 
cretary for the Colonies, it would have been 
the speeches delivered by three of the 
future Members of the proposed Commit- 
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tee. An hon. and gallant General (Gene- 
ral Peel), whose name was in the list of 
the Members of the Committee, described 
its appointment as dangerous and inconve- 
nient; and the speech of the noble Lord 
the intended Chairman of the Committee 
(Lord Seymour), was to the same effect, 
But the speech of the hon. Member for 
West Surrey (Mr. Drummond) unanswer- 
ably proved that it would be worse than 
useless—that it would be mischievous— 
for he said that he meant that the Com- 
mittee should be no sham, but that all 
matters should be sifted to the bottom; 
and he then went on to admit that there 
might be danger and inconvenience in 
many questions that might be put. The 
hon. Member said that there was no inten- 
tion to inquire into the conduct of the 
war. What, then, was the inquiry for? 
Was it solely as a vote of censure on those 
who had the conduct of the war? It was 
not denied on any part that there had 
been mismanagement and suffering which 
might have been avoided; but he (Mr. 
Vernon) did not see what utility could 
result from an inquiry by a Committee in 
this country as to the condition of the 
army 3,000 miles off, and into the reason 
why roads had not been made between 
Balaklava and Sebastopol. He knew from 
private information that shortly after the 
army arrived at Balaklava 400 or 500 men 
were set to work to make a road, and a 
report was drawn up, if he were not mis-, 
informed, that that road would take two 
or three months to execute, and so the 
men were taken off, the General supposing 
probably that the place might be taken 
sooner. That was a mistake; but were 
they to blame the Government at home 
for it, or indeed any one, until they were 
aware of the reasons for that opinion ? 
They ought to back up their Generals if 
they wished the army to be victorious, and 
he trusted that the Ministers of England 
would ever throw their mantles over the 
officers engaged in the service of the 
country, and that, should mistakes occur, 
they would rather sacrifice themselves than 
cast blame on their officers. He regretted 
to hear Members of that House talking of 
national disgrace and disaster. Had dis- 
grace been incurred by the men of Alma 
and of Inkerman? Perhaps it might be 
said that disgrace was the result of the 
conduct of the Administration at home. 
That, of course, was matter of opinion; but 
he believed, in common with many others, 
that an army of unparalleled magnitude, 
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considering the resources of this country, 
had been sent out fitly and adequately 
provided for, and, if there had not ensued 
that speedy success which some sanguinely 
anticipated, they must seek for the reason 
in causes over which human foresight or 
sagacity had little control. It had been 
said that it would not be necessary for the 
Committee to inquire into the conduct of 
the French army; but questions connected 
with the English army were so mixed up 
with the state of the French army that it 
would be impossible to separate them; 
and it was not desirable that the suscepti- 
bilities of our allies should be wounded, 
and the alliance perhaps thereby endan- 
gered. The people of England were 
anxious on the subject; but what they 
cried out for was a change of men and 
speedy action, and the hon. and learned 
Member for Sheffield had presented them 
a long and slow inquiry instead; and the 
hon. Member for Aylesbury (Mr. Layard) 
had anticipated inquiry and prejudged the 
verdict. He was inclined to give his most 
cordial support to the present Government 
throughout the conduct of the war, and 
he trusted also on many occasions after- 
wards; but he did not think that the 
Government had been much strengthened 
by the change of the Minister of War. [He 
believed that great injustice had been done 
to the Earl of Aberdeen and the Duke of 
Neweastle. He had scarcely the honour 
of personal acquaintance with the first- 
named nobleman, but he had always ad- 
mired his prudent and temperate course of 
foreign polities ; and of this he was certain, 
that no man had been more forward than 
the noble Earl in supporting the introdue- 
tion of every liberal measure. Of the 
Duke of Newcastle he felt a delicacy in 
speaking, as that noble Duke was _his 
friend ; but he believed that if the proposed 
inquiry took place, justice would be done to 
the noble Duke’s ability, constant activity 
in business, his integrity, and unremitting 
attention to his duties. There was a ery 
raised about the aristocratical system of 
our army; but he could not believe that 
the system of purchase in the army was 
the fault—he saw nothing in the system of 
purchase that rendered the army inefficient. 
The officers and the men who fought at 
Inkerman exhibited no symptom of inefti- 
ciency, and there was shown how deep 
was the attachment of the soldiers to the 
officers, and how great the sympathy of 
the officers for the men. He, therefore, 
did not think the system of purchase a 
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faulty one. No doubt, there might be 
contrivances devised by which promotion 
should be given to merit, and he hoped to 
see some relaxation of the system; but the 
ery against the system of purchase was 
fallacious as applicable to our troops. We 
had now at the head of affairs the man 
who had been called by the common ac- 
claim of England to preside over its desti- 
nies and conduct this war, and why was 
his Government not to be granted a fair 
trial? The Motion for inquiry, disguise it 
as they might, was a vote of censure upon 
the late Ministry. Attached to the mem- 
bers of a party which might now be called 
defunct, he pledged himself to lend the 
noble Lord’s Government his best support, 
although he might not sit with his knees 
in the noble Lord’s back, and he trusted 
that the House would act in the same 
manner. The hon. Member for Manches- 
ter had that night made a speech which 
would live in the hearts and memories of 
all who heard it, and than which it had 
never been his good fortune in Parliament 
to listen to one that had moved him more 
strongly. It was delivered with a truth, 


a fervour, and an honesty which did the 
hon. Gentleman the highest credit, and he 


(Mr. Vernon) could only echo its senti- 
ments. Let the noble Lord not be led 
away by chimerical views of the balance of 
power, or captivated by wild schemes in 
favour of ‘* oppressed nationalities,” but 
bear stedfastly in mind, that the true and 
legitimate objects of the war were the 
defence of the violated rights of Turkey, 
the vindication of the interests of the 
Powers of Europe in the Black Sea, and, 
above all, the securing of a just and ho- 
nourable peace. 

Mr. PALK said, he had heard that 
night for the first time that those who 
retained office were deserters, and those 
who quitted it were faithful; but, in his 
opinion, on the contrary, those who, under 
difficult circumstances, remained at their 
posts were faithful, and those who quitted 
them were the real deserters. He trusted 
that the result of that night’s debate would 
be to clear the eyes of the country of some 
of the dust with which recent events had 
blinded them. It was now ascertained 
that the present Government had been 
formed to “ burke” that inquiry which 
the all but unanimous Resolution of that - 
House, ratified by the universal voice of 
the country, imperatively demanded. The 
popular ery brought the noble Lord into 
power, not simply because of his great 
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merits and long official experience, but | himself and for other independent Members 
from the belief that rival parties would | with whose sentiments he was acquainted, 
be reconciled by his instrumentality and | that they had given a cordial and disinter. 
a powerful Government formed. A Mi-| ested support to the late Ministry, and 
nistry, heralded by the press as strong | were equally prepared to accord the same to 
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from its unity of sentiment and principle, 
had been constructed; but the first ques- 
tion on which its Members had to give an 
opinion had served to scatter its discordant 
elements and rudely dissipate the illusion 
of its boasted strength. There was, how- 
ever, something much more important to 
the country than the rise and fall of Go- 
vernments. It was impossible that the 
present state of Ministerial disorganisation 
could continue, and that the country would 
be satisfied with hearing, week after week, 
the explanations of Ministers and ex-Mi- 
nisters, and doing nothing else besides. 
The Government, in disappointing the po- 
pular voice, as they were doing, were play- 
ing with edged tools, and raising a storm 
which they would by and by find them- 
selves unable to control. The country 
asked whether the reforms, now so urgent, 
were always to be postponed ; and already 
ominous murmurs were heard against ‘‘ the 
cold shade of the aristocracy.” 
sent posture of affairs was not due to the 
influence of the aristocratic element in that 
House, but was the fault of politicians pos- 
sessed of distinguished talents, who thought 
they could retain office without a principle 
or a party. As to the proposed inquiry 
into the state of the army, sufficient had 
been proved already to justify heavy cen- 
sure, if not even impeachment, but a Com- 
mittee of that House was not necessary ; 
and the effect of further investigation could 
only be to give increased prominence to 
that disastrous misgovernment which had 
first disorganised and ruined an army ori- 
ginally 60,000 strong, and then left the 
country at the present moment without an 
Administration, without an army, and 
without a general. 

Mr. LAING said, that the prolonged 
Ministerial crisis now threatened such 
serious national misfortunes that it behoved 
the Government and its supporters to come 
to a mutual understanding ; and for this 
purpose it was necessary that expression 
should be given to the sentiments of hon. 
Gentlemen of different shades of opinion 
on the Ministerial side of the House. The 
late Secretary of State for the Colonies 
had told them that the Government had 
not enjoyed the confidence of a large 
proportion of those who sat upon its own 
side ; but he (Mr. Laing) could state for 
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The pre- | 


the existing Government, upon the single 
condition that the urgent demand for army 
reform was fairly and promply acceded to, 
But there were two great questions which 
entirely overshadowed the question of the 
change of Government—the negotiations 
for peace now going on, and that of the 
vigorous prosecution of the war. As to 
the negotiations now pending with Russia, 
| if peace could be obtained by the sincere 
)}and honest acceptance on the part of that 
| Power of the terms agreed upon by the 
/noble Lord at the head of the Government 
)and by the noble Lord who had proceeded 
, to Vienna, in concert with the Cabinets of 
| France and Austria, there surely could be 
| but one opinion as to its being the bounden 
| duty of a Christian country to embrace 
, such a solution of the dispute. As for the 
relief of ‘‘ oppressed nationalities,’’ and 
other such impracticable and extreme 
| schemes, he could not conceive that any- 
body, in or out of the House, would wish 
|to incur the responsibility of prolonging 
| war and bloodshed for such chimerical ob- 
| jects. This was emphatically a states- 
|man’s war. It was against a great Power, 
| undertaken, not for the purpose of territo- 
|rial aggrandisement, but to preserve the 
balance of power in Europe, to defeat the 
aggressions of Russia, and to make Turkey 
one of the European family of nations, and 
to secure her independence ; and if these 
objects could be obtained on terms which 
met with the concurrence of Powers even 
more interested than ourselves in this 
matter, it would be a piece of suicidal 
madness for England to hold out for more 
rigorous conditions. With this opinion, 
he had supported the past and would sup- 
| port the present Government. But there 
;} was another and still more important ques- 
tion which had arisen out of the war—the 
state of our military and naval establish- 
ments as disclosed by the result of this 
year’s campaign. It was, indeed, absolutely 
appalling to consider how these departments 
had failed. What if we had got into a war 
with France instead of with Russia, as 
some people ridiculously feared two or 
three years ago, and as some foolish Mem- 
bers of the Cabinet went about trying to 
persuade the country was likely to be the 
case ? What if the vigour and resources of 
the new empire had been turned against 
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us, and 100,000 French soldiers had landed 
on our coast, and we had had to resist them 
with such a military administration, such 
generals, such a Commissariat, and such a 
staff as had figured in the Crimea? We had 
been paying willions yearly for the main- 
tenance of our military establishments, but 
what had been the product of all this cost ? 
We found when we wanted to make use of 
them, that the money which we had been 
spending during the last thirty years as a 
sort of assurance against such dangers had 
been absolutely thrown away—we had been 
insuring, in fact, in an insolvent company, 
and we might as well have thrown our 
money into the sea. The noble and gene- 
rous pride of England was cut to the quick 
by the figure we had made in this war. 
While the practical men of the age—the 
countrymen and followers of Arkwright, 
Watt, and Stephenson—had been strain- 
ing every nerve to raise the country higher 
than she had ever stood before, and while 
they were flattering themselves they had 
succeeded, the veil was suddenly rent 
from their eyes, and they found that in 
this conflict, entered into with all the 
resources of the nation and the unanimous 
support of Parliament and the people, 
England actually went far less than a 
single second-rate Power, like Sardinia, 
probably might when she descended into 
the arena. The feeling that civilians 
knew nothing of military matters and were 
not competent to give an opinion on them 
was now entirely thrown aside—every man 
felt himself called upon in this matter to 
exercise that plain common sense with 
which God had gifted him. It was not 
from any want of valour in our soldiers 
that these failures had occurred ; they had 
never fought better, and, as it appeared, 
the regimental officers had never behaved 
better ; but it was that the whole adminis- 
tration of the army was conducted with a 
total disregard of the common-sense prin- 
ciples which were held to be essential to 
the success of every private undertaking. 
In the first place, for a private undertaking 
to succeed, there must be somewhere a 
clear undivided responsibility—there must 
be one head, dealing with a series of efti- 
cient instruments, to whom all things must 
be referred, who would direct all and be 
answerable for all. But who was respon- 
sible for the whole administration of our 
army? Until within the last few weeks 
the administration of the army had been 
conducted by the Secretary for War and 
the Secretary at War and _half-a-dozen 
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different departments, and all responsibility 
was completely evaded. One of the great- 
est disasters that had ever befallen this 
country—the Cabul disaster—was attri- 
butable in a great measure to the appoint- 
ment of an improper and incompetent 
general to the command of the army ; but 
to this day the country did not know who 
was the man responsible for this appoint- 
ment. What we wanted was one man, 
like the Minister of War in France, who 
would be responsible for the whole army— 
one man who would have all the power 
and all the responsibility. Then, again, an- 
other principle essential to the success of 
private undertakings was the proper divi- 
sion of labour among different departments; 
and this principle should have been applied 
to the case of the Commissariat, the trans- 
port, and all the other eiyil departments of 
the army; but the manner in which we had 
totally failed in matters in which England 
was pre-eminent showed that this principle 
had been entirely neglected in the admi- 
nistration of the army. Were there no 
men in England who could make a road or 
maintain a regular communication between 
England and the Crimea? There were 
hundreds of men, he believed, in the City 
of London, who would be ready to-morrow 
to contract to supply the army with food 
and clothing, and who would perform the 
service, too, with regularity and despatch. 
The whole transport service of the army 
in the Crimea was an operatien of far less 
magnitude than his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Tynemouth (Mr. Lindsay) was ac- 
customed to deal with every day in the 
ordinary course of business. Then, for 
the land transport service, were there no 
Chaplins and Hornes, no Pickfords in the 
country, whose special business it was to 
do these things? Were there not, too, in 
this country a class of men who had arisen 
out of the extension of our railway system 
—the great contractors—whose business 
it was to do the very things that were 
wanted to be done, and were they not men 
who managed to keep themselves out of 
the Gazette by the exercise of those admi- 
nistrative abilities from the want of which 
the present deadlock had arisen? Were 
there no Petos, no Brasseys—men who 
could make a road, or half a dozen roads, 
if they were wanted, between the camp 
and Balaklava, carry up the huts, and, in 
fact, do the very things which the military 
authorities had failed in doing? Now, in- 
deed, they had sent out some ‘ navvies,”” 
but not half enough for the work, and 
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some three months too late. It was clear 
that we never could be a great military 
Power ; but as our army, though limited 
in numbers, was unrivalled in its materials, 
and as we possessed unlimited supplies of 
labour of every description, our best policy 
must be to keep our soldiers as much as 
possible as fighting machines. For fight- 
ing, none in the world could beat them ; 
but when it came to manual labour one 
navvy was worth half a dozen soldiers, and 
we had in this country somewhere about 
200,000 navvies. It was in the proper 
distribution and employment of the vast 
amount of skilled and unskilled labour 
which the country contained, and of our 
superiority in the mechanical arts, that 
success for us in great military operations 
must be sought. Another radical evil in 
our military administration was the pre- 
sent system of promotion. The expe- 
rience of every man engaged in large com- 
mercial operations would bear testimony 
that promotion by merit was the main- 
spring of efficient service ; but our system 
of promotion in the army seemed devised 
purposely to exclude merit, and to drive 
away the very men who had been placed 
in a position to acquire the requisite expe- 
rience. It would be naturally supposed, 
with the vast advantages which the Indian 
service presented for military education, 
that that country would have been looked 
on as the nursery for our army, and that 
we should take every opportunity of avail- 
ing ourselves of the services of Indian 
officers. But how different was the case. 
Algeria was the India of France; and 
what should we think of the French Go- 
vernment if it were to refuse to accept the 
services of any officer of the Algerian 
army, however distinguished, and however 
great the emergency ? If we treated our 
indian army as France treated her Alge- 
rian army we should have no want of ex- 
perienced soldiers and commanders. It 
was evident that powerful obstructions 
were opposed to remedial measures ; and 
if the House of Commons was satisfied 
with plausible explanations, and abstained 
from urging the absolute necessity of re- 
forms, the existing difficulties, which, as 
the right hon. Member for Wiltshire (Mr. 
S. Herbert) had said the other night, were 
gigantic difficulties, were not likely to be 
removed. He should be most happy to 
think that such would be tle case, and he 
most deeply lamented that occasion had 
arisen for even the semblance of such a 
course as the House had adopted. But it 
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had been foreed upon them. The emer. 
gency was great; and would the nation be 
satisfied if the House of Commons gave up 
the idea of appointing a Committee, aban. 
doned investigation, and was satisfied with 
vague promises that Commissions were to 
be sent here and there, and that, though 
nothing could be done while the war 
continued, when it was concluded some 
measure of reform should be adopted ? 
He could assure the House that there was 
a spirit abroad in the country that must 
not be trifled with. He was sorry to say 
that elements of almost a revolutionary 
agitation existed, although at present they 
were not very prominent, which, by a wise 
course on the part of the Government 
might, he believed, be prevented from de- 
veloping themselves, but which, by an im- 
prudent persistence in an arbitrary and 
unpopular refusal to grant inquiry, or by 
neglect of vigorous action, might, he feared, 
rapidly urge on the country to a condition 
which he shuddered to contemplate. He 
knew it was said by some persons that 
those who expressed those cpinions were 
opposed to the aristocracy, and wished to 
hound the people on against the aristo- 
ecracy, and to exclude them from the army. 
Now, he must say, with the most perfect 
sincerity, that nothing could be further 
from his wish. He was proud of the aris- 
tocracy of this country, and he was de- 
lighted to think that our ancient nobility 
and gentry had not, like the aristocracies 
of other nations, become effete and effemi- 
nate, but displayed a vigour and a spirit 
which reflected upon it the highest credit. 
He need only refer to the cavalry charge 
at Balaklava, where the peer and the pea- 
sant fought side by side and displayed 
equal courage. But did not that same 
lesson teach them that that band of heroes 
had been hurried to destruction by orders 
which had been either improperly given by 
one noble Lord or improperly carried out 
by another? He believed it was owing to 
the want of business qualities on the part 
of the commanders that those brave troops 
were hurried to an untimely death, and 
that that brilliant effort of heroism was 
productive of no advantage to our arms. 
Iie was satisfied that it was for the inter- 
est of the aristocracy that cautious and 
moderate reforms should be effected in the 
administration of the army. For his own 
part, he desired no more democratic re- 
forms than those which had been adopted 
in the Sardinian army, of which a very 
interesting account had recently been pub- 
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lished. During the recent unsuccessful | 
war for establishing the liberties of Italy, 
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to be so critical and so menacing, and the 
state of the Government of the country is 


in which Sardinia was engaged, it was so peculiar and so unsatisfactory, and, as 
found that defects existed in the adminis- | I think, so disereditable, that I feel very 
tration of the army, and an officer who desirous to address some observations to 


only six or seven years ago was a captain 
of artillery— Lieutenant General La Mar- 
mora, who was selected solely on the 
ground of merit, was appointed Minister 
of War, and introduced into the army mo- 
derate and useful reforms. No sweeping 


democratic changes were made ; the aris- | 


tocracy were not excluded from the army, 
but the gentry were encouraged to enter 
as officers, while a certain number of ap- 
pointments to the rank of officers was 
thrown open to meritorious non-commis- 
sioned officers. [He asked for no more ex- 
tensive measure of reform than this, and he 
thought this country, which had reformed 
its domestic institutions and its commercial 
policy, had a right to expect that the ne- 
eessary reforms should be effected in its 
army. He and those Members of that 
House who were prepared to support the 
Government of the noble Lord the Member 
for Tiverton were most anxious to see the 
noble Lord undertake these reforms, and 
obtain the credit of them, rather than 
allow them to be effected by others whose 
tendencies might be more democratic. If 
the noble Lord would set about the vigor- 
ous reform of our military administration, 
he (Mr. Laing) thought he could venture 
to promise him the support of the great 
majority of the thinking people of this 
country ; and, speaking for the majority 
of his (Mr. Laing’s) friends in that House, 
he was sure they would readily support the 
noble Lord, to whom, as Liberals, they 
looked as their Jeader, and whose kind and 
manly bearing to all parties in the House 
had secured their affectionate esteem. 
Upon the other hand, the nation was truly 
alive on this question, and would not be 
content that things should be going on as 
they had gone on in the Crimea during the 
last campaign. They would not be con- 
tent that a war undertaken with a strong 
sense of its justice, and a high and not 
unreasonable expectation of success, should 
be brought to a degrading and humiliating 
termination. The Government should not 
fall into apathy on the subject, nor allow 
the catastrophe that had occurred to pro- 
duce no more effect on the nation and its 
representatives than had been produced by 
the catastrophe of Cabool. 

Sin JOHN PAKINGTON: The pre- 
sent state of public affairs appears to me 


the House. I feel this the more strongly 
|as I am one of those Gentlemen who have 
been selected to be proposed to the House 
this evening as one of the Members of the 
Committee of Inquiry which is about to be 
appointed, and of the proceedings of which 
we have heard so much this evening. 
| What is the present state of public affairs, 
and what is the main ground of the desire 
that now exists in the public mind for in- 
quiry? The finest army that England 
/ever sent forth has been victorious, and 
has perished. It has perished by disease, 
by cold, by fatigue, and by the most pro- 
tracted sufferings. Is this no case for in- 
quiry? Am 1 going too far when I use 
the expression that I fear that before an- 
other month has passed, as the 63rd Regi- 
ment has already gone, as our noble bri- 
gade of Guards is almost gone, so will the 
whole of that fine army have gone? Then, 
how is that army to be recruited? Have 
we the means of recruiting it, and of re- 
storing our strength in the Crimea? It 
was only yesterday that a very distin- 
guished officer told me he had seen the 
last draught of men that left England for 
the Crimea. It consisted, he said, of 2,000 
men, who sailed from Portsmouth, and his 
description of them was, ‘* they wore red 
coats and carried muskets, but they were 
not soldiers.’’ There was not a man 
among them who had been embodied as a 
soldier more than three months—many of 
them only two—and I have a right to ask, 
is this acting fairly towards those whom 
they are sent to assist? Is it fair to the 
Allies with whom we are associated in this 
war? Is it fair to England? If such be 
the state of affairs abroad, what do we 
find to be the state of affairs at home ? 
We fipd that the time which ought to have 
been devoted by a united Government to 
the most energetic action is consumed in 
promoting the interests of personal am- 
bition and the struggles of contending par- 
ties. Is this no case for inquiry? And 
| what is the state of feeling out of doors in 
reference to this state of affairs? The 
‘hon. Member for Manchester has referred 
‘to the state of public feeling, in terms of 
great moderation, but of great truth. I 
| believe that the feeling out of doors, at 
‘this moment, is one of deep indignation. 
It is deep, and it will soon be loud, The 
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people of this country will demand to 
know what are the causes of these mis- 
fortunes. They are looking anxiously to 
the proceedings of this House—they ex- 
pect inquiry—and rest assured they will 
not be satisfied without inquiry. They ex- 
pect to be able to ascertain—and it is our 
duty in this House to assist them in the 
inquiry—who is to blame for the misfor- 
tunes and calamities that have overtaken 
our army. I think any man is greatly to 
be censured who at a moment like this 
hesitates to express his opinion on the 
state of affairs, and J have no hesitaticn 
in expressing my distinct conviction that 
the blame for this state of affairs is to be 
attributed to the misconduct and mis- 
management of the Government of the 
Earl of Aberdeen. I do not deny that 
great mistakes have been made in the 
Crimea, and that much that has occurred 
there has led to part of the suffering that 
has been endured by our army in that 
quarter of the world; but it is my delibe- 
rate opinion that it is the bad policy of the 
late Ministry, and their mismanagement of 
affairs, which have, in a very large mea- 
sure, conduced to the misfortunes which 
this country has now to deplore. My be- 
lief is that from the commencement of this 
unhappy war, and the negotiations that 
preceded it, the conduct of Her Majesty’s 
late Ministers has been marked by a series 
of the gravest mistakes and blunders. But 
when I use this language I beg to say I 
entirely agree with those who, in the de- 
bate on the Motion of the hon. and learned 
Member for Sheftield, altogether disclaimed 
the intention of attacking any one indivi- 
dual Minister. Undoubtedly, I agree in 
the opinion that the whole Cabinet must 
be held equally responsible, and the right 
hon. Member for Wiltshire (Mr. S. Her- 
bert) has broadly and fairly accepted that 
issue to-night. The right hon. Gentleman 
urged that if mistakes had been made the 
whole Cabinet must be responsible for 
them. I allude to this matter the more 
particularly, because, in one of the speeches 
we have heard to-night from one of the 
Gentlemen that have retired from the Go- 
vernment, it was said that the Earl of 
Aberdeen and the Duke of Newcastle 
had been sacrificed to the public obloquy 
that had fallen on them in consequence of 
the disasters in the Crimea. If I were called 
upon to name the Members of the late Go- 
vernment who, in my judgment, bore the 
heaviest share of the responsibility of the 
unfortunate events that had occurred in 
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the Crimea, I must honestly confess, with. 
out having any political leaning to the noble 
Duke—I should not name him as one of 
those men. Whatever mistakes had been 
committed in the Duke of Newcastle’s 
department, I am free to own that the 
mode of his retirement is more honour- 
able to him than the mode in which 
others have contrived to retain posses- 
sion of office. If I were to name the 
members of Lord Aberdeen’s Administra- 
tion to whom I am disposed to attach the 
greatest share of blame for the misfortunes 
that have occurred, I should name the noble 
Lord the Member for the City of London 
and the noble Lord opposite, who is now 
the Prime Minister of this country. The 
reason why I thus refér to the noble Lord 
the Member for the City of Lendon is 
this :—the Duke of Newcastle himself, in 
that remarkable defence of his conduct 
which he recently made, distinctly stated 
that when the new office of Secretary for 
War was created, as an office distinct from 
that of Secretary for the Colonies, he 
strongly remonstrated against the incom- 
pleteness of the arrangements then made. 
Last year, when the noble Lord (Lord J. 
Russell) explained the new arrangements 
that had been made, and stated that a 
Secretary for War was to be created, but 
that no consolidation of the various offices 
of the army was to take place, it will be 
in the recollection of the House that I, 
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| for one, took objection to the imperfection 


of these arrangements. I complained of 
the absurdity of retaining a Secretary for 
War and a Secretary at War, and stated 
that it was impossible to conduct the ad- 
ministration of the army on such princi- 
ples—I said that in time of war especially 
they could not conduct the affairs of the 
army satisfactorily unless some consolida- 
tion took place of those various and con- 
flicting departments by which the army 
had hitherto been governed. I was, how- 
ever, overruled. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Wiltshire said my 
objections were groundless; but I now 
find that at the very time I made these 
objections in the House of Commons, the 
Duke of Newcastle had urged—and urged 
in vain—the same objections in the Cabi- 
net, and was also overruled. The noble 
Duke appears to have urged with truth, 
‘*T cannot discharge my duty as Secretary 
for War under this imperfect arrange- 
ment ;”’ but he was overruled by the noble 
Lord the Member for the City of London 
and the Cabinet, on the ground that Par- 
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liament demanded the change, and that to 
please Parliament the change must be 
made. I think it is a most grave charge 
against the noble Lord and all his col- 
leagues. I have no hesitation in express- 
ing my opinion that, whatever may have 
been the talent or capacity of the Duke of 
Newcastle, I do not believe that any Mi- 
nister would have conducted the war satis- 
factorily as Secretary of State for War, 
with the department in the divided, con- 
flicting, and unsatisfactory state in which 
it has remained up to this time—when we 
are at last told that under the pressure of 
irresistible necessity that consolidation is 
now to take place which I, for one, urged 
in vain last Session—-which was urged 
with consummate ability by Earl Grey— 
and which it appears the Duke of New- 
castle urged on the Cabinet, but was over- 
ruled by the rest of his colleagues, be- 
cause they thought more of what would be 
acceptable for the moment to the House of 
Commons than what was desired by the 
country, and what would be most con- 
ducive to the proper conduct of the war. 
The passage in the speech of the Duke of 
Newcastle to which I have referred justi- 
fies me in opinion that the member of the 
Government most responsible for the failure 
of affairs in the Crimea is the noble Lord 
the Member for the City of London. I 
have alluded to the noble Viscount the 
present Prime Minister on account of his 
connection with the militia. I believe one 
of the gravest errors of the late Govern- 
ment was their neglect of the militia. On 
the 2nd of May last a friend of mine, the 
hon. Member for Dublin, in putting a 
question to the Government, said he trust- 
ed the Government would state their in- 
tention on the subject of calling out the 
Irish militia. The answer of the noble 
Lord was this :— 


“With respect to the Irish militia, it was not 
the intention of the Government during the pre- 
sent year to organise or enrol the Irish militia. 
It was not desirable to incur any large expense if 
the public service did not require it. What might 
be done in another year was a matter for future 
consideration.”—[3 Hansard, exxxii. 1173.] 


We have been told that from the commence- 
ment of this war Her Majesty’s Government 
contemplated an attack on the Crimea. In 
the month of June the order for the attack 
on the Crimea was issued. In May the noble 
Lord said the Irish militia was not then to 
be enrolled or embodied, Were the Eng- 
lish or Scotch militia embodied at the 
proper time, or was any one step taken to 
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secure to the country that legitimate and 
constitutional reserve from which the army 
ought to be recruited? We are told to 
look upon the noble Lord as the man to 
relieve us from our present difficulties, 
For the sake of the country I devoutly 
wish he may, and no one will be more 
ready to give him credit for it if he shall 
succeed; but what am I to think when I 
find him holding this language in May 
last, and exhibiting such a complete ab- 
sence of the foresight and sagacity that 
ought to distinguish the Minister of this 
country at such a moment, when it was 
clear to every one who considered the state 
of affairs that we were about to embark, 
not only in a serious war, but to make 
that war an aggressive war by invading 
the soil of our enemy? The first duty of 
the Government on the outbreak of the 
war was to take every step in their power 
to embody and enrol the militia, and to 
secure to the country that legitimate and 
constitutional reserve. I have, therefore, 
a right to impute to the noble Lord a large 
share of the misfortunes which have oc- 
curred. We are feeling the effect of this 
neglect in the instances I have given of 
the sort of recruits sent out. Why are 
the recruits inefficient but because there 
has been no reserve upon which to draw ? 
As I have said before, I do not regard the 
Motion of the hon. and learned Member 
for Sheffield, and the division which took 
place on that Motion, as a vote of cen- 
sure on any individual member of the 
late Government; but I regard it as a 
vote of censure on the conduct of the 
Government; as a vote of censure on the 
collective Government that Motion was ac- 
cepted by the noble Lord, and he now sits, 
as Minister of the country, subject to a vote 
of censure, which was agreed to by an un- 
paralleled majority. The right hon. Baro- 
net the Member for Carlisle (Sir James 
Graham) has expressed very great dislike 
to the Committee about to be appointed, 
and has objected that those who voted for 
it did not intend seriously to have a Com- 
mittee of Inquiry, but only intended to cen- 
sure the Government. Let me remind the 
right hon. Baronet that those who assent- 
ed to that Motion as a vote of censure, 
and as such gave it their support, did not 
anticipate that the immediate consequence 
of their vote was to be the return to oftice 
of the very same men who had been con- ° 
demned ; and I am free to say that the 
common sense and right feeling of the 
country were never more outraged than 
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when the Government of the Earl of Aber- 
deen, after that vote of censure had been 
passed, returned to office, I may say un- 
changed. A strong Government was de- 
sired; and how was “the Government of the 
Earl of Aberdeen strengthened? It was 
strengthened by taking away two of the 
most experienced statesmen of the day, in 
the persons of the Earl of Aberdeen and 
Lord John Russell. The right hon. Ba- 
ronet and three of his Friends have since 
retired, and I think they have retired on 
sufficient grounds. In my opinion they 
have retired from office in a manner highly 
to their own honour. I think, after the 
course they followed in the debate on the 
Motion of the hon. and learned Member for 
Sheffield, they have taken a consistent and 
honourable course, and, entertaining that 
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opinion, as I sincerely do, I must say I | 


think the position of the Prime Minister is, | 
at least, a most extraordinary one. I ask, 
whether the course advised by the noble 
Lord on Friday last, or the course taken | 
by him on this Friday, is the proper and 
constitutional course for him to follow? I | 
cannot understand how the noble Lord ean 
get over the objection he expressed last | 
Friday. I can perfectly understand why | 


the noble Lord thought it better, instead 
of giving his aid to the formation of a 
strong Government, which he was invited | 
to do, to place himself at the head of a | 


weak Government. 


in opposition to his own judgment, but I 


cannot so easily understand how any Prime | 


Minister can think it consistent with his 
duty to consent to a course, of which, 
on Friday last, he not only expressed his 
entire disapprobation, but further declared 


not to be in accordance with the spirit of | 
Did the noble Lord mean | 


the constitution. 
what he said on Friday last? and, if he did, 
is he now prepared to take a course which 
is not in accordance with the constitution ? 
Are we to have the Prime Minister of this 
country setting an example to the House 
of Commons of taking a course that is not 
consistent with the constitution? This is for 
the noble Lord to explain ; and I confess 
I think the position of the noble Lord is 
not that which, under such circumstances, 
the Prime Minister of this country ought to 
hold. But, on the other hand, I am quite 
unable to agree with the strong objections 
which the right hon. Baronet the Member 
for Carlisle has expressed to-night to the 
appointment of this Committee; and I think 
Sir J. Pakington 
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derstand that there may be an occasion on | 
which he might be obliged to take a course | 
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the House cannot fail to have been struck 
with the discrepancy of language between 
the right hon. Baronet and the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Wiltshire. The 
right hon. Gentleman only took exception 
to inquiry by Committee into the condition 
of the army in the Crimea. He said it was 
quite constitutional to inquire into the econ- 
duct of Her Majesty’s Ministers, and into 
the conduct of the departments which ad- 
minister to the wants of the army, but he 
objected to the nature of the tribunal; he 
objectéd to a Committee of the House of 
Commons, but he had no objection to a 
Commission. The country has demanded 
an inquiry, and you cannot resist it. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for Wilt- 
shire says he would prefer a Commission to 
| a Committee ;—then why have we not had 
| a Commission offered? But, Sir, since no 
Commission was offered, I was very glad 
| to hear from the right hon. Gentleman that 
| he takes no exception to an inquiry, at least 
into the conduct of Ministers; and, as far 
| as my opinion goes, I consider that to 
be the principal subject of the inquiry. 
I fear, however, that there will shortly 

be no reason for proceeding with that 

| branch of the inquiry, since i doubt whe- 
| ther, in a very little time, there will be 
| any army to inquire into. [** No, no!”’} 
Some hon. Gentlemen express dissent ; but 
they cannot feel greater regret than I do 
at being compelled to make that confession. 
This is not a question of opinion or feel- 
ing, it is a question of faet; and I fear 
| that I resort to no exaggeration—I fear 
that Iam speaking too strictly m accord- 
ance with the facts—when I make that state- 
ment. The right hon. Member for Carlisle 
| objected altogether to a Committee. Ile 
eondemned inquiry as dangerous, and one 
of the principal arguments upen which he 
relied was, that such an inquiry was with- 
out precedent. My answer to that is, that 
our calamity in the Crimea is without pre- 
cedent. Was there ever an oceasion which 
called more loudly upon Parliament than 
this, if there be no precedent, to establish 
one? I think that this is a case in which @ 
precedent must be established. The army 
has been neglected—grossly neglected— 
and I say that, so long as the Treasury 
benches are filled by the Members of the 
Government which causéd these disasters, 
there remain fair and legitimate grounds 
for inquiry into the conduct which led to 
them. As I have been selected to be one 
of the Members of the Committee, I am 
very desirous, before my name is proposed 
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and consented to, that I should state frankly | the circumstances under which our army 
to the Government and to the House the| was first sent to the Crimea? I do not 
spirit in which I shall enter into the inquiry | touch upon the policy of going to the 
if I am appointed a Member of the Com-| Crimea. That may be beyond the scope 
mittee. Accidentally I was not consulted | of our inquiry. I do not touch upon the 
before my name was placed upon that Com- | abstract policy. In my mind, that is a 
mittee. It was placed there by a Friend | grave question which must be some day 
of mine who did perfectly right in agree- | discussed ; but at present we should re- 
ing to place my name there, and who could | serve our judgment upon it. But are we 
have done nothing more painful and dis- | to inquire into the circumstances of send- 
agreeable to me than to have hesitated for) ing that army to the Crimea late in the 
a moment in putting my name upon the | autumn, without adequate means, ignorant 
Committee, if, in his opinion, I could have | of the force of the enemy, and ignorant of 
been of any use as a Member of it. That) the nature of the fortress which we were 
being so—as I was not consulted before-| about to attack? Is that to be the subject 
hand—I feel bound frankly to state to the | of inquiry ?—because, Sir, if itis, I happen 
House the views which I entertain with re- | to know from private sources that the very 
gard to the inquiry; and it will then be for | highest military authorities exercised all 
the House to say whether I ought to be| the influence they could against this un- 
a Member of it. I only consent to serve happy and ill-fated expedition. I know 
upon that Committee on two distinct and | not whether the Queen’s Government were 
clear conditions. One is, that the inquiry | warned; but this I know, that the ge- 
shall be complete and searching. Public; nerals commanding were warned—and 
indignation and public justice demand it. | warned, too, by military authorities of no 
The calamity is without precedent, and | ordinary eminence—that if they went to 
the inquiry must be searching. The other | Odessa they might inflict a heavy blow 
condition is, that, as regards the conduct | upon the enemy and be successful, but 
of those departments which are to be/| that if they went to the Crimea they knew 
made the subject of inquiry, we shall | nothing of the enemy they were going to 
begin at the beginning. Do not let us/ attack—they incurred frightful risks, pro- 
be told that we are to take this inquiry | tracted success might be more disastrous 
from November... The noble Lord the | than immediate failure, and if they at- 
Member for London seemed to think as | tempted to winter there the army of Eng- 
regarded himself that if he deserted his col- | land would be destroyed. It is within 
leagues on the eve of a critical division, | my knowledge that that warning was given ; 
and then read a correspondence written in|; and fearfully has every word been ful- 
November relative to the changes he/| filled. Are we to inquire into that? 
wished to see made in regard to the conduct | Are we to inquire why, when such an ex- 
of the war, that he could evade his responsi- | pedition was sent out, there was no reserve 
bility for these events. There never was | either at Constantinople or Malta? The 
a greater mistake. No doubt the suffer-| hon. and learned Member says, “ Let us 
ings of our army commenced in November, | inquire into the conduct of the depart- 
disease and death began their havoc in} ments which minister to that army.” 
November, but the responsibility of the| But what department so important as 
Government commenced in June and July. | that which ought to have had a reserve 
That was the time when the real responsi-|at their disposal? Are we to inquire 
bility for these affairs began; and I say|into that? Are we to inquire why 
that if we are to embark in this inquiry|no militia yet exists from which the 
we must do it with a full and deep sense of | army could be recruited? Are we to 
the responsibility we have incurred. This | inquire why our battering train was wholly 
House has stepped out of its way—it has | insufficient for the object for which it was 
taken an unusual course—it has appointed | sent? why the army was so badly pro- 
a Committee of an extraordinary nature ; | visioned? why those huts which were essen- 
but it has done so under extraordinary cir-| tial, not only to the comfort, but to the 
cumstances, and I trust that we who are| lives of the soldiers, were never prepared 
likely to be Members of the Committee | or sent out—not even the order given—as 
will not close our eyes to the magnitude | I understand—until the third week in No- 
of the responsibility under which we are| vember? It was perfectly clear at the 
to conduct that inquiry. I wish to ask, in| end of September that we were involved 
the first instance, are we to inquire into| in a protracted struggle, that we could not 
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take Sebastopol by a coup de main, and | vote, certainly every speech which he had 
that we had, in all probability, a winter | heard that evening—he spoke not of his 
campaign before us. Still, there were no | right hon. Friends who sat before him (Sir 
huts ordered until the third week in No-|J, Graham and Mr. 8. Herbert)—but the 
vember. Are we to inquire into that?|speeches which he had heard from every 
These are some of the subjects well worthy | quarter had tended to confirm him in the 
of inquiry, wholly irrespective of the con-| opinion which he had originally formed, 
dition of the army, and the conduct of the | Admitting that the appointment of the 
generals, which deeply implicate the con- | Committee was not unconstitutional, it was 
duct of the Gentlemen who now sit upon } at least exceptional; admitting, for a mo- 
the Treasury bench. Are we to inquire | ment, that it would not be dangerous, it 
into these things or are we not? If we|was at all events most inconvenient, and 
do not it will be a mere mockery of an in-| must be, if carried out, attended with 
quiry, and the country will reject with in-| great and manifest injustice. He would 
dignation and disgust what they will deem | pass no opinion upon the course taken by 
to be only an evasion of that inquiry. | his right hon. Friend the First Lord of the 
These are the opinions which I have | Admiralty, nor upon that of his colleagues 
thought it my duty to state upon the na-| who had left the Government; but upon this 
ture of the inquiry before us. If it should | point he entirely agreed with the hon. Gen- 
be the opinion of the House that, having | tleman the Member for Manchester (Mr. 
expressed these views, I am _ precluded | Bright), that upon the question whether a 
from taking a part in the Committee, if | man ought to remain in or retire from office, 
they think that with these strong impres- | his own conscience was the best monitor ; 
sions I am unable to act judicially, 1 shall | and had he been in a similar position him- 
at once acquiesce in that opinion. If, on | self, he could not, under all the cireum- 
the other hand, it is desired that I should | stances, and entertaining the opinions they 
be a Member of that Committee, I shall | did, see how he could+take any other 
discharge the duty imposed upon me as|course than the one they had adopted. 
fairly, as justly, as impartially as I can;| He regretted exceedingly thst the noble 
but only upon the understanding —and | Lord at the head of the Government had 
about this let there be no mistake—that | so readily yielded to the appointment of 
the inquiry is to be a thoroughly sifting | this Committee. He agmitted that there 
one. The Committee is not yet appointed, | was great difficulty in resisting it, but he 
and it is now open to the House to take | believed the best interests of the country 
what course it likes with regard to myself; | would be eventually best served by avert- 
but, if I am appointed, I can only consent} ing it. There were three cardinal objec- 
to serve upon the distinct understanding | tions to its appointment. The first was, 
that the inquiry shall be full and complete. | the danger of disturbing our alliance with 
There must be no evasion for the sake of | France. Now, every one must admit— 
screening any person in office or out of/ and especially those who took the most 
office, whether high or low, whether at|desponding view —as he regretted the 
home or abroad, and then there may be a} right hon. Baronet who had just sat down 
prospect that those who have been guilty | seemed to do—that the French alliance 
of these unhappy calamities will be dis-| was essehtial to the success of the expedi- 
covered and exposed. tion. Was there, he would ask, no danger 

Mr. STUART WORTLEY said, he! of losing this alliance if this inquiry was 
could assure the House that if this were | proceeded with ? Why, they were to have 
a mere party question he should feel that | a searching inquiry. The country was told 
his position in that House would prevent | they were to have a searching inquiry, and 
his taking any part in it; but as he but | the country expected it. If there was not 
seldom obtruded his opinion upon the | a searching inquiry, the indignation of the 
House he trusted that he should be ex-| country would be raised beyond what it 
eused if he asked to be allowed to give| then was, Well, what was the very first 
expression to the strong feelings which | question that would be raised in the Com- 
pervaded his mind. He had voted against | mittee? Why did you go to the Crimea 
this inquiry, with the full persuasion that | so late in the season? Was that a ques- 
it was a most unconstitutional proposition, | tion which applied to the English army 
and that it would eventuate in no good to| alone? Were they to inquire into what 
the country. But if he had entertained | had been termed in a well-known public 
that opinion at the time when he gave that | document ‘‘ the timid counsels?’’ Again, 
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suppose we inquired into the condition of 
the army before Sebastopol and its causes 
—how that condition was brought about— 
would not another question naturally arise 
out of that—namely, why was not Sebas- 
topol attacked by land and sea immediately 
after the battle of the Alma? [** No, 
no!”’} Why, there were many persons 
who were strongly of opinion that, had 
Lord Raglan marched upon Sebastopol 
twenty-four hours after the battle of the 
Alma, and the fleet attacked it by sea 
simultaneously, Sebastopol must have 
fallen into the hands of the Allies. Well, 
would not this question again raise the 
other question of the conduct of our allies? 
The real fact of the matter was, those hon. 
Members who were foremost in proposing 
and advocating a Committee already ap- 
peared to shrink from its consequences. 
We would investigate anything that con- 
cerned our own Government, but the mo- 
ment one word was said about France or 
the French army, the witnesses’ mouths 
would be stopped. The hon. Member for 
West Surrey (Mr. Drummond), whose wit 
and eloquence he much admired, had even 
admitted the danger of disturbing the 
French alliance. That hon. Gentleman 
said, that the Committee could inquire 
into such circumstances as, whether the 
waggon-train had been despatched without 
harness, and similar circumstances, but 
the country expected, if there was an in- 
quiry at all, not only an inquiry into the 
administration of the War Department at 
home, but a full and searching inquiry into 


the conduct of the war. [‘* Hear, hear!’’] | 
The hon. and learned Member for Shettield 
(Mr. Roebuck) shook his head, but he would 


tell him, that there could not be a search- 
ing inquiry into the state of the army 


before Sebastopol which did not involve ! 
the consideration of the whole conduct of | 
There was another objection of | 


the war. 
great force. It was all very well for the 
right hon. Gentleman the Jate Secretary 


for War, in a chivalrous spirit to offer no | 
objection to an inquiry into the administra- | 
tion of the department with which he bad ; 
been connected, because, no doubt, he was | 
| England in hard-won fields; were we 


conscious of having done all in his power 
to discharge the duties of that department. 
Nothing could be more natural than that 
that right hon. Gentleman should adopt 
that course, but the conduct of the war 
could not be separated from the conduct 
of our allies, There was another objection 
of the gravest moment. He was glad to 
hear the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
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for Droitwich (Sir J. Pakington) speak in 
such terms of the Duke of Newcastle. He 
entirely agreed with the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. He made no doubt but that there 
was nothing the noble Duke desired more 
than to remove from himself the load of 
obloquy under which, in his (Mr. S. Wort- 
ley’s) opinion, he most unjustly suffered. 
His right hon. Friend the Seeretary of. 
War would no doubt, as he said, desire 
also to go before a Committee, and to vin- 
dicate himself and his colleagues; but the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Kidder- 
minster (Mr. Lowe) had clearly demon- 
strated how this inquiry must be carried 
out, and what it must of necessity involve ; 
and he, too, asked, as well as that hon. 
Gentleman, was it fit, was it right, was it 
for the welfare of the publie service, that 
at a time when men should be concentrat- 
ing all their vigour, energy, and intellect 
for promoting the work of the several de- 
partments for a spring campaign—that at 
that very moment civil and’military ser- 
vants should have their exertions paralysed, 
and their minds occupied with preparing 
for their own defence? Another, and, in 
his opinion, a paramount objection to the 
appointment of this Committee was, that 
it would necessarily tend to the perpetra- 
tion of great injustice against those who 
might be inculpated. Were those insigni- 
ficant persons they were going to put upon 
their trial? It had been said there was 
no sympathy on the part of the Members 
of the Government for the condition of the 
soldier. He (Mr. S. Wortley) did not 
subseribe to any such assertion. God 
knows there was sympathy in every part 
of that House. There was not a man in 
it that did not feel, and feel acutely, for 
their sufferings. Well, but he asked, were 
they going to put men upon their trial who 
had been for the last half-century engaged 
in the public service—who had spilt their 
best blood in fighting for their country— 
who had left all but their lives on the 
battle field; were we going to arraign our 
most distinguished, most zealous, most 
loyal, and most faithful officers men who 
had supported the honour and glory of 
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going to inculpate those men—[* No, 
no!”’]—were we going to arraign them 
in a spirit of what might be almost termed 
vindictiveness? [‘* No, no!’’] Yes; hon. 
Gentlemen might say no; and the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
Sheffield might shake his head. Such 
might not be his view, or wish, or inten- 
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tion. But what were the views of the hon. 
Gentleman who sat next him—he meant 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for Ayles- 
bury (Mr. Layard)? Did the House for- 
get the eloquent speech of that hon. Gen- 
tleman a few nights ago, in which he spoke 
of the way in which he thought matters 
ought to be dealt with in the Crimea. The 
hon. Gentleman spoke of cutting at the 
root of the system there—he spoke, too, 
not of things, but of persons—and he in- 
timated that his object was to remove every 
man who now held command there. The 
hon. Gentleman did not hesitate to point 
to Lord Raglan, and blame that noble 
Lord for the course he took. Again, he 
must say he did not think it was quite a 
constitutional course for that House to take 
upon itself to arraign our eminent public 
servants, and that such a proceeding ought 
to emanate from the Crown. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Midhurst 
(Mr. Walpole) had stated, a few nights 
ago, that this inquiry ought to be secret. 
Secret! Why, was a secret inquiry prac- 
ticable? Would a secret inquiry satisfy 
the country? He felt certain it would 
not. Did not the public expect to hear of 
the cause of the disasters which had occur- 
red before Sebastopol? Why, was not 
that one of the main objects of their de- 
sire, to see how it was that their relations 
had perished? What would be the conse- 
quence? Day by day they would have in 
all the public papers the bitterest inculpa- 
tions against men who were 3,000 miles 
off, where communication, except by tele- 
graph, would occupy six weeks in trans- 
mission ; and no evidence could be obtained 
to refute those charges until a deep im- 
pression had been made on the public 
mind, and perhaps a most unjust one, and 
until the refutations, however complete, 
would be looked upon as stale, and would 
not be cared for. In concluding, he would 
again warn the House not to proceed with 
this inquiry, for in his opinion the most 
dangerous consequences were likely to re- 
sult from the appointment of the Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. WALPOLE: TI have listened, Sir, 
with extreme surprise to the observations 
made by the right hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Carlisle (Sir James Graham), and 
also to those of the right hon. Member 
for South Wiltshire (Mr. S. Herbert) on 
the constitutional rights, privileges, and 
duties of Members of this House—observa- 
tions more extraordinary than any 1 ever 
heard from statesmen of authority. The 


Mr. S. Wortley 
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right hon. Baronet has told us that the 
inquiry will not only be unjust and uncon. 
stitutional, but that it is likewise without 
precedent. There is no precedent, he says, 
except a precedent in the reign of King 
William and the Walcheren expedition, in 
which the House of Commons has inquired 
into naval or military operations of this 
description, and that in both the cases to 
which I have referred the operations were 
at an end when the inquiry took place, 
Now, Sir, I will presently show that there 
exist many authorities of the greatest 
weight, both in this and in the other House 
of Parliament, that where there has been 
calamity—where there has been disaster— 
where there has been mismanagement and 
supposed misconduct—it has always been 
reckoned the duty of this House and the 
duty of the other House of Parliament to 
inquire into the cause of those calamities 
and disasters which were the apparent 
result of such mismanagement and sup- 
posed misconduct. I have heard it stated 
by my right hon. Friend the Member for 
South Wiltshire that this is an inquiry 
which cannot be acceded to upon the part 
of the Government, becauce an inquiry of 
such a character, if acceded to, would be 
tantamount to dismissal. Does not my 
right hon. Friend know full well that in- 
quiry after inquiry is often acceded to on 
the part of the Government with reference 
to almost every question of foreign and 
domestic policy, without any imputation on 
those who are the subjeets of it, and fur- 
ther, that this House most wisely awaits 
the result of such inquiries before it ex- 
presses an opinion on the matter, instead 
ef taking the other alternative to which 
such an argument would lead, namely, the 
alternative of condemning first and inquir- 
ing afterwards? My right hon. and learn- 
ed Friend who has just sat down tells us 
that we are infringing upon the duty and 
functions of the Executive Government, 
because this House has determined to have 
a searching investigation into all the cir- 
cumstances connected with this case, not for 
the purpose of condemning prematurely 
or censuring unnecessarily, but in order to 
ascertain whether the allegations which 
have been made against the system or 
against the men by whom that system is 
worked, are or are not correct and well- 
founded. Surely, when you have before 
you every kind of conflicting statement, it 
would be idle to stop the legitimate mode 
of ascertaining the true facts of the ease; 
and to say we are not to inquire 1s 
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to say, that this House— which, as the|or unnecessarily intermeddle with those 
right hon. Member for Carlisle most justly | functions, but 1 would preserve them to the 
reminded us, is the grand inquest of the | utmost for the good of the country, to be 
nation—is to shut its eyes to the fact that interfered with only when circumstances re- 
the army is perishing before us, and to|quire.it. At the same time I would equally 
close up with a strong hand all sources of | preserve the rights, the privileges, and the 
information, when from one end of the| duties of this House; I would keep the 
country to the other that information is | two acting together. I would leave to the 
loudly demanded and strongly needed ; and | Executive the full power of an Executive ; 
we are told that the justification for such a| but if Her Majesty’s Ministers, who are 
proceeding is, that, by persisting now in | the responsible advisers of that Executive, 
the assertion of our rights and the dis-| have either brought us, or are supposed to 
charge of our duties, we are trenching | have brought us, to anything like calamity 
upon those functions of Government which | or disaster, then, on the part of this House, 
ought to be left simply and solely to the | and consistently with my duty towards the 
Executive. Who ever heard of such an| Executive, I would assert to the utmost 
argument? I am willing to concede, | the right of Parliament to investigate the 
what may very properly be conceded, that | matter till the truth is discovered. In as- 
inquiries of this kind which in any way |serting that right, and still more in acting 
whatever affect the functions of the Exe-| upon it. I have stated before, that my 
entive Government, are always attended | right hon. Friend the Member for Carlisle 
with considerable inconvenience, and often- | has a little overlooked some of the historical 
times with serious evil; but I ask you to | precedents which a moment’s reflection 
consider fairly whether there are not times, | must have brought to his mind. He will 
and whether this is not one of them, when | probably recollect that in the War of Sue- 
inconvenience is unavoidable, and even evil | cession, when General Stanhope was driven 
a necessity ? As well as I can understand | to capitulate for himself and his forces, to 





our present position, such a time is forced | the number, I think, of 2,000 men, Par- 
upon us now, and remember it is not forced | liament—I believe, on the very next day, 


upon us by any clamour or agitation from | certainly within one or two days at fur- 
without ; it is not forced upon us by eaprice | thest, after information was received of 
or waywardness on the part of the people; | that event, without a message, and without 
it is not forced upon us by any selfish am- | even waiting for official intelligence—Par- 
bition to displace the Government; but it is | liament insisted upon an instant inquiry, 
foreed upon us by the calm, strong, deli-| although the war was then going on, and 
berate conviction in every Member’s mind, | although that humiliation was followed by 
that there is something wrong which ought | a victory. The right hon. Baronet will not 
to be remedied, and that this remedy can | forget the surrender of General Burgoyne 
best be applied by searching into the causes | at Saratoga. Who was the greatest man 
which have led to the wrong. This convic- | at that time in this country? Lord Chat- 
tion is nothing more and it is nothing less ham. Was he silent when the intelligence 
than the echo of an equally strong convic- | of that disaster came upon this country ? 
tion out of doors. Under such cireum-| No. Both the Houses of Parliament re- 
stances, you are bound to ascertain—if you | solyed themselves into Committees to con- 
ean ascertain—the cause of the calamities | sider the actual state of the nation, and in 
by which you are surrounded, to detect the , the House of Lords, Lord Chatham moved 
errors which may have been committed, to for all the papers, which showed, while 
punish the faults, if faults are brought the war was actually going on, a full and 
home to any one whatever, and to remedy complete exposition of the state and con- 
the evils of the system itself, if all these dition of the army and navy, and he also 
calamities are to be attributed to the sys-| moved, though there he was beaten, for 
tem, and not to the men. Now, Sir, it the orders and instractions by which Gene- 
being, as I take it, a sound constitutional ral Burgoyne was directed to make the 
principle, that you are entitled and bound attack upon Saratoga. When the war was 
to institute inquiry when grounds for in-' continued, greater disasters happened even 
quiry are brought under your notice, I am than the surrender of General Burgoyne 
willing to admit, that unless those grounds | at Saratoga ; and during its continuance, 
are strong and urgent, the functions of the and when those magnificent colonies were 
Government ought not to be interfered with, about to be severed, through the success 
for I am not one of those who would lightly of the inhabitants of the United States, 
\ ~ 
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from this country, what was the conduct | Corunna, and after what was called the 
pursued by Mr. Fox in the House of Com- | Convention of Cintra, Mr. Ponsonby, the 
mons? Was he silent then? Did he} Whig leader in this House, at the very com. 
teach us the doctrine that the executive | mencement of the Session which followed 
functions of the Government would be in- | that event, moved generally for inquiry into 
terfered with if this House inquired into | the conduct of the war, and the causes of 
the causes of the disasters and calamities the want of success in the campaign of 
which then befell us? 1 hold in my hand | the preceding year. That was followed in 
the report of the proceedings of this House | the next year by the inquiry into the Wal- 
at the commencement of the Session of | cheren expedition, which has been so often 
1782, and I find that Mr. Fox, after call- adverted to in the debate ; and then, in 1813 
ing the attention of the House to all the (if any further authority could possibly be 
circumstances connected with the disasters | needed to crown this series of precedents), 
to which I have adverted, ended his speech | after the retreat of Lord Wellington from 
with this Motion— Burgos, Lord Wellesley found such fault 
“ That it be referred to a Committee to inquire | With the conduct of Ministers in not sup- 
into the causes of the want of success of His Ma- plying that great general with sufficient 
jesty’s military and naval forces during this war, | resources to enable him to carry on the 
and more particularly in the year 1781.” campaign with success, that he moved in 
That is to say, down to the very time the House of Lords, supported by Lord 
when Parliament was sitting, Mr. Fox in- | Grey, in two speeches of the highest con- 
sisted upon an inquiry into all our naval stitutional wisdom and knowledge, and 
and military operations. The matter was | with powers of eloquence which have never 
referred toa Committee ; Lord Northatfirst | been surpassed, even if they have been 
was opposed to the Motion, but Ministers equalled, that under the cireumstances to 
were forced to give in, and a Committee which he adverted in his speech, the House 
was granted. That Committee was after- | should —do what ? — resolve itself into a 
wards turned into a Committee of the Committee of the whole House to consider 
whole House. [** Hear, hear!’’] Of course, ‘the state of affairs? No! Lord Wellesley 
I am aware of the two objections which | moved the following Resolution— 
occur to the minds of hon. Members— | “That a Committee be appointed to inquire 
namely, first, the change from a Select | into the circumstances and results of the late 
Committee to one of the whole House, | ¢ampaign in the Peninsula.” 
and secondly, that these inquiries were Now, observe! You have the authority 
supposed to be retrospective. I will not of the greatest statesmen who ever lived in 
blink the difficulties of the question ; but this country—of Lord Chatham, of Mr. 
I think that the precedent to which | have Fox, of Mr. Ponsonby, of Lord Wellesley, 
adverted shows that the inquiry was an and Lord Grey—for insisting upon the 
inquiry into operations which had been | right of Parliament to make inquiries into 
actually going on down to the moment / military and naval operations, which in- 
when the inquiry was granted. The dis- | quiries might, moreover, affect the execu- 
tinction about the Select Committee was tive functions of the Government at the 
not taken, the Committee was granted; | time. Two of these Motions, the one 
and it was turned into a Committee of the | moved for by Mr. Fox, in 1782, and the 
whole House on Mr. Fox’s own Motion. | other by Lord Wellesley, in 1813, were 
And why ? because in the interval he had | not Motions for inquiry at the bar of the 
moved for papers which made out his ease, | House, were not Motions for a Committee 
and the Solicitor General was the only man | of the whole House to take into consider- 
who had the hardihood then to resist the | ation the state of the nation, but they were 
Motion on the ground now taken—namely, | Motions for Committees to make inquiry 
that it would interfere with the functions | into all the circumstances connected with 
of the Executive. Lord North himself,/the naval and military operations which 
however, assented to the Motion, but Mr. | werethen going on, or which had been going 
Fox, having obtained the papers he wished | on, down to the very period when those 
for, and finding there was no longer any | Committees were nominated. Well, then, 
necessity for inquiry, moved a direct cen-| having shown you that upon principle you 
sure upon Lord Sandwich, who was at that | are entitled to inquire, having shown you 
time First Lord of the Admiralty. In| that this principle has been repeatedly re- 
1809, the year before the Walcheren ex-|cognised by high authority, the next cir- 
pedition, after Sir John Moore’s retreat to|cumstance you have to look to is simply 
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this—whether the circumstances of the pre- | 


sent case are sufficient to justify and call | 
for such inquiry. Sir, after the numerous 
arguments and observations we have had in | 
this House upon that point, I think it! 
would be almost a work of supererogation | 
to say anything on this subject. It has | 
been remarked upon by the greatest au- | 
thority in this House, it has been recog- | 
nised by almost every Member who has | 
spoken in this debate, that whether you 
have inquiry, or whether you forbear to | 
inquire, the calamities which have befallen 
our army are heartrending and inexplicable. 
Now, if these calamities are so great as to 
be called ‘* heartrending,’’ I am sure they 
are of a nature to justify inquiry. But if, in 
addition to this they are inexplicable, it 
throws upon you the duty and the necessity 
of instituting an inquiry, in order that you 
may be able to solve the mystery in 
which these ‘* inexplicable ’’ disasters are 
shrouded. The circumstances of the pre- 
sent case, therefore, will, I think, be ad- 
mitted on all hands to justify and call for 
immediate investigation, but then comes 
the next point—granted that there ought 
to be some inquiry, ought it to be insti- 
tuted before a Select Committee, or should 
it be conducted at the bar of the House 
and before a Committee of the whole 
House. Now, nothing is easier, when you 
want to avoid an unpleasant subject, than 
to say that some other course would be 
better than that which is distinetly pro- 
posed. But I feel confident, if any one 
had proposed that you should institute 
an inquiry into the state of our army and 
the conduct of the war departments which 
have had to administer to the wants of 
that army before a Committee of the whole 
House, you would immediately have been 
met by these forcible objections :—that the 
wiole business of the country would be 
stopped by such a proceeding; that evi- 
dence must be taken, examinations must 
go on, cross-examinations must be allowed 
on the part of any and every Member— 
that this would lead to interminable delays ; 
and that, under those circumstances, you 
could neither conduct the operations of 
the war, nor any other business with any 
prospect of advantage or success. Now, 
Sir, in principle there’ can be no reason 
why you should not refer this matter to a 
Select Committee. A Select Committee 
is nothing more nor less than a delegated 
authority from this House to certain of 
its Members to act for it, when it would 
be inconvenient for it to act as a col- 
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lective body. Remember, also, that one 
great objection which is always taken to 
an inquiry before the whole House, in 
addition to the objection that it puts a stop 
to public business, is that in point of fact 
it becomes so inconvenient to go on with 
an investigation conducted in this way that 
it is really a good mode of getting rid of 
the inquiry altogether. More than this, 
you cannot fail to observe that you must 
either exclude all strangers from this 
House, or allow the proceedings to be daily 


' published ; and I can conceive nothing 


more inconvenient or more dangerous than 
to say that these proceedings shall be 
published to the world from day to day; 
that evidence partially taken shall be par- 
tially known ; that a pre-judgment of the 
case shall therefore take place, and that 
the result of the inquiry shall be canvassed 
in a manner which takes away from this 
House its deliberative judgment upon the 
circumstances which are ultimately to be 
submitted to it. For all these reasons— 
though I grant that there are difficulties 
with reference to a Select Committee— 
I still think it is preferable to refer the 
matter to such a Committee, limiting the 
inquiry (if limitation be necessary) in such 
a manner as not unduly to interfere with 
naval or military operations. But then we 
are met with another observation—‘* Why 
not have limited the inquiry at the time 
you granted this Committee? Why not - 
have conducted the inquiry by means of a 
Commission instead of a Committee?” 
The answer is, I think, obvious. Inquiry 
was a duty. In discharging that duty, 
it was for this House to insist upon an 
inquiry generally, but if that inquiry when 
so insisted on was likely to be attended 
with disadvantages in the form in which it 
was moved for, it was incumbent upon the 
Ministers of the Crown to advise the 
House how far that inquiry should be 
limited and qualified; and, having so ad- 
vised it, that then the inquiry should be 
allowed to go on under these limitations. 
When I addressed the House before on 
this subject, | remarked then that this was 
the duty of the Ministers of the Crown; 
that independent Members could do no 
more than either assent to or dissent from 
the inquiry, unless prepared to take upon 
themselves the responsibility which be- 
longed more properly to the Executive. 
That remark I again repeat. And now, 
before 1 sit down, I cannot help taking 
notice of an observation which seems to me 
to be totally uncalled for, and which will 
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not, I trust, be again repeated here, as it 
is, I consider, derogatory to the character of 
this House, in the sense, at least, in which 
it is insinuated. I have heard it said that 
this House is now upon its trial, that re- 
sponsible government is now upon its trial, 
that representative institutions are now 
upon their trial. I agree in the observa- 
tion, but I deny the inference. This House 
is indeed upon its trial, and what it has 
got to answer for upon that trial is, whe- 
ther it will insist upon all its former rights 
and privileges, or whether it will now con- 
sent to abandon them, and with them 
abandon its duty. Responsible govern- 
ment is undoubtedly that which we ought 
all of us to uphold to the utmost of our 
power, and we ought to take care that in 
upholding it we are not trenching in any 
way upon those executive functions of the 
Crown which are necessary to its efficient 
working. But what is the very essence 
of responsible government ?—publicity, in- 
quiry, and, if necessary, exposure. Our 
duty is to award to Ministers a just mea- 
sure of approbation when they act wisely 
and do what is right, while we do not 
hesitate to pass censure on them when they 
go wrong. Publicity and inquiry are the 
life and soul of responsible government. 
Without them, it is nothing. These are 
in truth the very springs by which respon- 
sible Governments are put in motion ; they 
- are also at the same time the correcting 
power, by means of which that motion is 
kept within due bounds, and through which 
it is directed to wise and beneficial purposes. 
Take away the controlling power of this 
House, take away its right of pronouncing 
approbation or censure, and you take away 
all checks upon public men, and all stimu- 
lus to public exertion. Then, indeed, you 
will injure irreparably responsible govern- 
ment and representative institutions. On 
every account, therefore, I intreat you to 
maintain, and now to exercise that one high 
privilege and duty which bas always be- 
longed to you. In justice to those who still 
form that gallant army now before Sebas- 
topol you ought to inquire into these 
complaints ; in justice to those whose 
relations and friends have suffered such 
loss from mismanagement or misconduct, 
you cannot refuse what you would grant 
to the relations and friends of those who 
had met their death in an unaccountable 
manner in this country; and I must also 
and that, in justice to yourselves, in jus- 
tice to the generals, in justice to every 
ane who might be implicated in the in- 
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discriminate charges that are now brought 
against all alike, you are bound to sepa- 
rate the innocent from the guilty, the 
capable from the incapable, and those who 
have discharged their duty from those who 
have neglected it, and you ought to ex- 
press your approbation of the one, while 
you visit the other, if that be necessary, 
with your censure and your punishment, 
Mr. GLADSTONE: It is impossible, 
Sir, to magnify the importance of the 
public question which the House on this 
occasion has before it; if we take no 
account of the minor consideration that 
three persons who have recently stood, 
under arduous circumstances, in the posi- 
tion of responsible advisers of the Crown, 
and have felt themselves compelled by an 
imperative sense of public duty to sepa- 
rate from their coileagues, all of whom 
they esteemed, and with whom they agreed, 
in respect to public affairs, are desirous 
to submit a statement of their motives 
for having so separated from them. It 
can be but rarely that the patience of 
this House can be so severely taxed by a 
series of personal explanations; and, for 
my own part, I could have been glad, 
agreeing as I do in every particular with the 
observations and statements made by both 
my right hon. Friends who have already ad- 
dressed the House, simply to adopt and to 
be judged by those statements which they 
have so made, were it not that the question 
which led to our resignation is one of deep 
political and constitutional importance, and 
that our individual fates —in themselves 
wholly insignificant—are mixed up inex- 
tricably with matters of the greatest inter- 
est to the nation. As far as | myself am 
concerned, Sir, perhaps I may be per- 
mitted, without leading the House too far 
back —inasmuch as we are (it has been 
justly so observed) in something like a chro- 
nie state of Ministerial crisis, and inasmuch 
as it is difficult to separate the events of 
the last few days from those which pre- 
ceded them within a very short period— 
to allude in one or two sentences to the 
first series of events in this crisis, and to 
the position in which my own name has 
appeared before the public in connection 
with the early stage of the procecdings. 
Sir, in that early stage, when Lord Derby 
received a commission from the Crown to 
form a Government, an offer was made by 
the noble Earl to my right hon. Friend 
the Member for South Wiltshire and my- 
self, together with the noble Lord now 
First Lord of the Treasury, to take office 
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in his Government. That matter has been 
explained in several not wholly accordant 
forms. I received, first, from my noble 
Friend the present Prime Minister, his 
account of the communication. Some 
time after there appeared a different ver- 
sion of it from a statement made by the 
noble Earl in another place; and lastly, 
after a multitude of conjectural explana- 
tions serving rather to confound than en- 
lighten, I heard a third authoritative 
statement from the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Buckinghamshire (Mr. 
Disraeli), delivered in this House, so much 
varying as to the nature of that com- 
munication, I will not say, from what had 
been said, but from what had been under- 
stood to be said, that I venture to assure 
both you, Sir, and the House (though I 
do not know that it is of much historical 
interest), that at this day I am in ignor- 
ance of what was really the offer made 
to myself by Lord Derby. But, whatever 
it may have been, I wish the House to be 
aware of the part which I took in that 
matter, and as my share in that commu- 
nieation remains in writing, and has been 
alluded to both in this House and in ano- 
ther place, perhaps I may be permitted to 
read a short letter which I addressed to 
Lord Derby, and in which I conveyed my 
answer to the message from him, such at 
least as I then understood it. In that 
answer I have ventured to express an opi- 
nion, that the best thing that could have 
happened for the country, under the cir- 
cumstances of the late crisis, brought 
about by a vote of the House of Commons, 
would have been, that Lord Derby himself 
should have been in a position to form a Go- 
vernment from among his own adherents. 
I entertained that opinion with especial 
reference to the circumstances of the coun- 
try, which appeared to make it advisable 
that the great question of peace and war 
should be dealt with by persons holding 
a position free from the embarrassment 
entailed upon us by recent proceedings. 1 
also did hope and did believe that I should 
have had the pleasure of affording my 
humble assistance to Lord Derby in an 
independent position with a view to can- 
celling or neutralising the consequences of 
those proceedings; and that, instead of 
being asked to adopt the Motion of the 
hon. and learned Member for Sheffield 
(Mr. Roebuck), which, I believe, is fraught 
alike with danger and with delusion to the 
country, we should have substituted for it 
some other mode of inquiry into the causes 
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which have led to the calamities we all 
lament, that would have been more effec- 
tual, more constitutional, and more satis- 
factory both to Parliament and the people. 
However, the letter I wrote to Lord Derby 
was in these terms— 


“ Downing Street, Jan. 31, 1855. 

“ My dear Lord Derby—Lord Palmerston has 
communicated to me the wish you have been so 
good as to express, that, in common with him 
and with Mr. Sidney Herbert, I should become 
part of the Administration which you have been 
charged by the Queen to form. I also learn from 
him that he is not of opinion that he could himself 
render you useful service in that Administration, 
but that he would have every disposition to give 
you the best support in his power, and he has 
Just left me with the announcement of his inten- 
tion to write to you an answer to this effect.” 


Explanations. 


I may, perhaps, here interpolate an ex- 
planation, that my noble Friend (Lord 
Palmerston) did not, at the moment when 
he made the announcement to me of Lord 
Derby’s wish, inform me that he did not 
think that he himself could accept the 
offer made to him. It was at a later 
hour of the same day, when my noble 
Friend had made some further progress 
in his communications, that he expressed 
to me that opinion. My letter proceeded 
thus— 

“T think it only remains to me to reply in 
similar terms. Any Government, owing its origin 
to the late vote of the House of Commons, and 
honestly endeavouring to do its duty, must have 
peculiar claims to support in connection with the 
great national interests involved in the question 
of war and peace. On public grounds J am dis- 
posed to believe that the formation of a Govern- 
ment from among your own political connections 
would offer many facilities at this moment, which 
other alternatives within view would not present ; 
and, unless when my opinions might not leave 
me a choice, it would be my sincere desire to offer 
to an Administration, so constructed under you, 
an independent Parliamentary support.” 

Now, Sir, that is the beginning and the 
close of my communication with Lord 
Derby. But I am bound to say that I 
so far agree, though so far only, with the 
opinion expressed the other night by my 
right hon. Friend the Member for Mid- 
hurst (Mr. Walpole), with respect to the 
late coalition, that I believe the best thing 
that could now have happened for the 
country, considering the state to which 
parties, and to which this House had 
actually been brought, was, that an attempt 
should be first made to form a Government 
under Lord Derby, and, if that could not 
be accomplished, then to form a Govern- 
ment from this side of the House, to be 
composed exclusively of those who had 





for a long period, or through their po- 
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litical lives, acted together. I am bound 
to say that events, so far as they have 
gone up to the present time, have strongly 
tended to confirm me in that opinion. With 
respect to the intermediate proceeding— 
yemely, the formation of the Government 
o! »y noble Friend (Lord Palmerston), 
my mght hon. Friend the Member for 
Carlisle (Sir J. Graham) has announced 
that the great question of foreign policy 
was the only one which formed the sub- 
ject of any stipulation or understanding be- 
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But after that Lord Aberdeen lived to 
become the trusted colleague, the admired 
colleague, the eulogised colleague of Sir 
Robert Peel, his faithful ally, and the first 
to encourage him in every measure that 
had for its object the benefit of the people, 
Now, again, for a moment only, I believe, 
Lord Aberdeen has become the subject of 
an adverse opinion. He has fallen from 
his distinguished place in public favour ; 
but as that, I will not call it calumny, 
but error of twenty years ago was dis- 


tween us, or which caused even a moment's | pelled, so, you may rely upon it, these 
delay; and it is needless for me to say | prejudices will also be dissipated, and the 
more than that, whatever I might think of | fame of that man, not so much on account 
the Parliamentary prospects of that Go-| of the high office he has held, as from 
vernment in the ordinary sense, yet, under his elevated and admirable character, will 
the circumstances, having no differences! not only live, but his name, I venture to 
with him, but feeling a warm and high | say, will be enshrined in the grateful re- 
regard for my noble Friend, founded on an | | collection of his country. [Mr. Layarp: 
experience both of community of opinion| No, no!] Well, Sir, I am sorry that 
as a colleague, and co-operation with him | the hon. Member for Aylesbury is so in- 
in a political combination, during two very | | tolerant. I really should have thought that 
eventful years, I think I should “have been | he would have been content with the lati- 
wanting in my duty to my country if I | tude of vituperation that this House allows, 
had not accepted the offer which my|and properly allows him. I believe he 
noble Friend was so good as to make. But | belongs to what is termed a Liberal party, 
I am bound to say that there was to me, But Liberal in what sense? While I re- 


a painful matter of a personal character mained Chancellor of the Exchequer, I 


involved in the whole transactions, for | forbore from wounding his tender feelings 
which my noble Friend is in no way re-! by allusions of this kind, but surely, now 
sponsible, To me nothing could cause, in | that he has purged the Government of the 
public life, suffering more acute than to be | foul element in my own person and those 
separated from my noble Friend the Earl | of others, it may be permitted to me, by 
of Aberdeen. This House has listened—| the kind indulgence of the House, to 
as it was bound to listen—with patience to | express an opinion that 1 conscientiously 
attacks made from various quarters upon | entertain, and that I know to be shared by 
the fame and public conduct of that noble| every man who has been the friend and 
Lord. While in office, it was, perhaps, | colleague of Lord Aberdeen. This is no 
difficult for me to have endeavoured to de- | | gratuitous sally upon my part, for to-night 
fend him from those attacks. But he has|I have witnessed fresh assaults on Lord 
been dismissed, by a blow darkly aimed, | Aberdeen, Even his retirement from pub- 
from official life ; and now at least, when | ilie life is not sufficient to mitigate the 
my right hon. Friends and myself have | wrath of some gentlemen among us, be- 
followed him into exile, I hope I may | cause he has retired with a mark of his 
be permitted to express my feelings and | Sovereign’s regard, an honour well and 
state my opinion with regard to Lord nobly earned by half a century of service. 
Aberdeen. I believe Lord Aberdeen | Now, Sir, thanking the House for per- 
to be a man who has been much mis- | mitting me these retrospective and per- 
understood. Twenty years have elapsed | sonal allusions, I pass on to the question 
since I heard Lord Aberdeen denounced | now before the House. We have quitted 
in this House by one of the most honest | [ler Majesty’s Government because that 
statesmen of his day as a person hold-| Government, placed, I grant, in cireum- 
ing principles that made him the enemy! stances of great difficulty, has made a 
of mankind. Such was the idea that men | choice between the alternatives which were 
could then entertain of Lord Aberdeen. | before them, and has made what we think 
I am unwilling to name the individual who!a fatal choice. Sir, I heard to-night 
uttered those ‘words, but 1 am quite sure} an hon. Gentleman, the Member for South 
he has long since deeply regretted the! Devonshire (Mr. Palk), remark that he 
attack he then made on Lord Aberdeen. had heard for the first time in this de- 
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bate with unspeakable surprise that those | But in times like these it is necessary to 
who retained office were deserters, and| go back upon former proceedings, for in 


those who quitted it were faithful. The 
hon. Gentleman asserts the opposite doc- 
trine. He says, those who under difficult 
circumstances retain office are faithful 
though they change their intentions, and 
those who keep to their intentions and quit 
office, according to the Member for South 
Devonshire, are deserters. Well, Sir, I 
confess I was surprised to find the hon. 
Gentleman entertain that opinion, because 
I do recollect a case in point, which, if | 
may presume to make him a suggestion, I 
would commend to his serious meditation. 
Under difficult cireumstances in this coun- 
try, at the end of the year 1845, with a 
famine impending at home, Sir Robert Peel 
adhered to office and changed his intentions, 


the rapid whirl of events we forget to-day 
our feelings of yesterday. I venture to 
say, however, that I look back now with 
some satisfaction to the expressions I used 


‘myself with respect to this Committee on 


ithe 29th of January. 


I then ventured to 
tell this House that its business was not 


| to govern, but to call to account those who 


| govern. 


' dent in these matters means wisdom. 


I further spoke as follows—Your 
Motion is without precedent, and prece- 
The 
hon. Member for Aylesbury condemns the 
Committee as unworthy and ridiculous, and 
he is right in his condemnation. It is nu- 
gatory for the true purposes of inquiry— 
namely, the remedy of evils. It is uneon- 


| stitutional ; it will lead to nothing but con- 


Lord Derby adhered to his intentions and | 


quitted office, and I am afraid, according 
to the doctrine of the hon. Gentleman, that 
Sir Robert Peel was faithful, and the Earl 
of Derby a deserter. I certainly have 


never applied that term to Lord Derby. 
It seems to me unjust so to apply it, and 
I did not expect to see a rule involving 
such injustice laid down in such a quarter, | 
And undoubtedly I do not venture to pro- | 


nounce censure of any kind on the course 
taken by my right hon. and noble Friends. 
I know, Sir, too well from experience the 
difficulty, the pain—I might almost say 
the agony—of arriving at decisions for the 
government of one’s own conduct in sharp 
passages of public affairs. I know that 
too well to presume to find fault with those 
who may arrive at conclusions opposite to 
my own. 
my noble Friend at the head of the Go- 


/ shame at home, and weakness abroad. 


fusion and disturbance, increased disaster, 
It 


is useless and mischievous for the purpose 


}contemplated, and it is full of danger to 
ithe power, dignity and usefulness of the 


| 


Commons of England. Sir, I used those 
words on the 29th of January, from the 
bottom of my heart, and it requires little 
apology now for appearing in the face of the 
louse of Commons to state to them why I 
resigned office rather than be a party to 
measures which I then so vehemently de- 
nounced, I make no light matter of the 
resignation of my office. It was painful 


|for me to part from the work of my de- 


But, Sir, I am sure that from | 


vernment and his colleagues we shall hear | 


no such imputations, because our case, 
whether we are right or wrong, is a very 
simple one. You may say we ought to 
have changed our intentions, but the very 
head and front and sum and substance of 
our offending is that we have adhered to 
them. We have nothing to do but to re- 
peat on the 
sions we used on the 29th of January. 
is impossible for me to-night to denounce 
this project of a Select Committee of in- 
quiry into a great warlike operation, now 
pending and in progress, more decidedly, 
I would almost say more violently, than I 
ventured to do on the occasion when it was 
first mentioned ia this House. I think 
that, next to eating one’s own words, one 
of the most disagreeable processes within 


my knowledge is reading one’s own words. 
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23rd of February the expres- | 
It | 


partment in a period of arduous exertion 
—it was painful for me to part from my 
colleagues whom I cordially esteemed— 
and it was painful for me to part from 
the admirable public servants with whom 
I had been associated in the Treasury and 
revenue departments. But these pains 
must be met and borne. They are inci- 
dental to the course of publie life, and if 
the House differ in judgment with regard 
to the wisdom of the decision arrived at, 
they will at any rate perceive that that 
decision was one for which I am not obliged 
to go out of the way to imagine extraordi- 
nary and far-fetched motives, but that it 
was one founded upon convictions delibe- 
rately entertained and expressed with all 
the force of Janguage I could command. 
And now, Sir, I come to the question of 
the Committee upon its merit, and I beg 
to call the attention of the House strictly, 
and with distinctness, to the matter which 
is at issue between us. This subject is 
one of such deep importance that I confess 
my extreme anxiety that there shall be no 
misunderstanding on that point. And here 
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let me say a word in reference to what fell | 
from the right hon. Baronet the Member for | 
Droitwich (Sir J. Pakington) with respect | 
to the Committee. I listened attentively | 
to his speech, and I thank him for his | 
generous appreciation of the motives of my 
right hon. Friends and my own. But I 
listened with particular satisfaction to an 
observation which touched upon matter of | 
much higher public interest. If I under- | 
stood him correctly, he stated this—that 
in his opinion there was much in the 
conduct of the Government that demanded 
strict scrutiny; and, secondly, if I under- | 
stood him right, he intimated an opinion 
that if the alternative had been open to 
him to pursue that inquiry by means of 
a Commission appointed by the Crown, in 
lieu of a Parliamentary Committee, he | 
would have been ready to close with the | 
tender of such a Commission. I hope, | 
and am glad to infer that I have correctly | 
understood the right hon. Baronet. I have | 
repeated his sentiments, not for the pur- | 
pose of establishing points of difference, | 
but rather for the purpose of establishing | 
points of agreement. I trust it will be 
clearly understood that we are not here | 
as the opponents of inquiry. We are not 
here as the opponents of inquiry even 
in the sense of endeavouring to shut out | 
from the view of the House that which, 
under ordinary cireumstances, it might be | 
desirable so-to exclude from their view. 
The question raised here is as to an | 
inquiry properly twofold. It is, first, with | 
respect to an inquiry into the state of | 
the army in the Crimea, and it is, se- 
condly, with respect to an inquiry into 
the conduct of the Government depart- | 
ments. Now, Sir, as respects the inquiry 
into the conduct of the Government depart- 
ments, if there be, as there has been stated 
to be, a difference between my right hon. 
Friends on this point, I venture to say it 
is a difference in words only. I am sure 
I am speaking the sentiments of my right | 
hon. Friend the Member for Carlisle (Sir 
J. Graham) when I say that his desire is 
that the conduct of the Government de- 
partments should be inquired into and ex- 
amined to the fullest extent which does 
not involve examination by this House into | 
the state of the army in the Crimea. That | 
is the point which has so greatly weighed | 
upoa us. My right hon. Friend was of | 
opinion that it would be most difficult, if | 
not altogether impossible, to examine into | 
the conduct of the Government departments 
without bringing into view all that is em- 
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braced by those words the state of the 
army in the Crimea. We were all alike of 
opinion that the state of the army in the 
Crimea was not a fit subject for inquiry 
at the present moment, if that inquiry 
were to be conducted by a Committee 
of this House. That is the sentiment 
upon which we are all agreed ; that, and 
no more than that, is the objection upon 
which we take our stand. Well, Sir, 


Explanations. 


'no doubt the greatest inconvenience will 


attend an inquiry, even if limited to the 
Government departments. When the noble 
Lord the Member for the City of London 
(Lord J. Russell) made his explanation 
upon his retirement from office, it will be 
recollected that, though he felt unable to 


_join with us in giving a negative to the 


Motion of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
(Mr. Roebuck), yet, on the other hand, he 
found himself also unable to give his coun- 
tenance and sanction to an inquiry such as 
that proposed. And if I remember rightly, 
his expressions were these, that the inquiry 
of that Committee, sitting for weeks—pro- 
bably for months——would paralyse the action 
of the several military departments of the 
Government. I am afraid, Sir, as I have 
said previously, that there may be much 
inconvenience in this inquiry: that incon- 
venience, I, for one, should not, on the 
whole, have treated as a conclusive objec- 
tion to an immediate inquiry by this House ; 
but yet I am decidedly of opinion that, 
looking to the credit and authority which 
the Executive Government must carry with 
them to enable them to conduct the public 


affairs safely, it was far better for the pub- 


lie service that my right hon. Friends and 
I myself, as concerned with the manage- 


|ment of affairs, should appear before the 
| Committee to give an account of ourselves, 
| if we are called so to appear, out of office 
| rather than in office. 


On the other hand, 
I do not think our retirement from office 


| will involve any Parliamentary detriment 


to my noble Friend at the head of the Go- 
vernment. I am sure there are gentlemen 
in this quarter of the House with whom I 
may now hope to cultivate the amicable 
relations of good neighbourhood ; in whose 


'minds the uppermost thought is one of 


great satisfaction that the Government 
should be rid of such worthless, or, at any 
rate, such incongruous materials. But I must 
confess that I appreciate the desire for in- 
quiry as a fact apart even from the rea- 
soning. I grant you that there is a state 
of feeling in the country which requires 
that you should proceed with the utmost 
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caution and circumspection, and I further | 
grant that every vote of this House—unless | 
it can be shown to involve the most serious | 
and substantial detriment to the public in- | 
terests—is entitled to the deference of every 
public man. With these feelings I should, | 
notwithstanding the inconvenience it would | 
give rise to, have been content to submit | 
the conduct of the Government departments | 
to inquiry ; but the larger question which | 
we opposed a fortnight ago—which began | 
by distracting the councils of the country — 
and which has not even yet run its course 
or reached its end—the larger question is, 
whether a ‘‘ommittee should be appointed 
to inquire i :to the state of the army before 
Sebastopol ? 
In proceeding to state the principle on | 
which we have ourselves acted, I conceive 
that I shall not undertake a very difficult 
task if I presume to draw an outline of the | 
duty of the House with reference to this 
subject. Now the House cannot but view | 
with feelings of horror the sufferings to | 
which our troops have been exposed, but I 
hope it will not adopt the strain of exag- 
geration with reference to them which 1) 
am sorry to see creeping unconsciously | 
into the language and feelings of the Mem- | 
bers of this House. The hon. Member for 
Pontefract (Mr. M. Milnes), if he had 
sat through these debates as I have, 
would have been compelled to admit the | 
justice of my observation. A mode of | 
speaking prevails which I cannot sit here | 
to censure, because I know it is due to the | 
strong feeling which exists on the subject ; | 
but it is said that the army has been anni- | 
hilated, has perished, has disappeared. We | 
have heard this said by three or four hon. | 
Members, Gentlemen of ability and dis- | 
passionate jndgment, but I hope the 
House will not adopt a tone so dangerous 
and so mischievous, nor give its counten- | 
ance to accounts of the state of things so 
far beyond the reality. Still the pains and 
sufferings of our army dash and subdue the 
joy with which we have contemplated their 
brilliant exploits. I admit, as fully as my | 
right hon. Friend whom I follow in debate, | 
that the House ought to ascertain the | 
cause of these sufferings; but how and | 
when are you to do this? If you are to) 
examine into these sufferings with a view 
of calling to account the Ministers—with | 
us who are out of office you may deal; but | 
if you are to examine into them with a | 
view of calling to account those who are in | 
command of the army in the Crimea— | 


then I protest most solemnly, and with all | 
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my power, against such a proceeding. If, 
on the other hand, your object is not to 
call to account any of those persons for 
the present, but simply to reserve to your- 
selves the right to do so hereafter, then I 
say, the real object you ought to consider 
on the present occasion is, not whether this 
or that man holding any command or sta- 
tion in the Crimea is justified in his conduct 
—for you have not yet in your hands the 
materials necessary for a right and sound 
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judgement; but you ought to consider what 


remedies ought to be applied to existing 


| evils, and, especially, what remedies are 


likely to be the most efficacious and expe- 
ditious. That is the issue: are we agreed in 
this principle? If we are, I do not think it 
will be difficult to show that those who thus 


| agree with us ought also to join with us in 
| our protestations against this proceeding— 


in our resistance to this Committee. I 
came down to the House with the strong- 
est determination indeed to this effect, yet, 
also, with an impression that I should hear 
a great deal said with which I could not 
agree, but still a great deal said with 
ingenuity and with force in favour of the 
appointment of the Committee. I have 
been a patient and interested listener to 
the debate since half-past four o’elock, 
and I must say if it were possible for me 
to entertain feelings of malevolence to- 
wards.an abstract proposition like that of 
the appointment of a Committee, I should 
have had those bad feelings gratified to 
the utmost by the mode in which hon. 
Members have joined us in deprecating 
and denouncing the appointment of the 
Committee of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Sheftield. Prepared as I was to 
make sacrifices rather than accede to it, I 
have seen with feelings of delight that pre- 
dominance of true English good sense and 
perspieacity which, notwithstanding all the 
disposition which may have existed out of 


| doors to see this Motion carried, has given 


the tone to our debate. Yon have heard, 
Sir, in the course of the evening some- 
thing like twenty speakers, and yet no 
answer has been given to the argument 
used by my right hon. Friend (Sir J. 
Graham) except upon the single point of 
historical precedent, and to that I will pre- 
sently refer. The late First Lord of the 
Admiralty brought, as I think, his heavy 
guns into action, and offered very formid- 
able arguments against the appointment of 
this Committee. No answer to him has 
been attempted ; no man has attempted to 
meet in detail his masterly, argumentative 
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statement; he has been grappled with | 
on the score of precedent, but he has | 
not been grappled with on the score of | 
wisdom and of prudence. My right hon. 
Friend the Member for South Wiltshire 
(Mr. S. Herbert) followed with arguments 
against the Committee which likewise re- 
main wholly without an answer. We in- 
deed were prejudiced ; we had arrived at 
foregone conclusions ; but our conclusions 
seemed after all not to be disputed, and 
even this was not all; further consola- 
tion was designed for our ears, for from 
all quarters rose protestations against this 
Committee. The hon. Member for South 
Devonshire (Mr. Palk) stated in the fairest 
manner his apprehensions ; the hon. Mem- 
ber for Kidderminster (Mr. Lowe) delivered 
an able speech, to which no answer was 
attempted; my right hon. and learned 
Friend the Recorder for the City of Lon- 
don (Mr. 8. Wortley) followed in the same 
strain, and no answer was made to him. 
Not that our House is indisposed to inquiry. 
I am not going to fight the battle against 
inquiry, for we say, ‘* Give us the best and 
most searching inquiry, but do not, under 
the form and name of an inquiry, give us 
that which must prove an imposture or a 
mistake, and, probably, may prove both.” 
I will not go through the names of many 
other Gentlemen who were avowed oppo- 
nents of this Committee; but I select my 
hon. Friend below me, the Member for 
West Surrey (Mr. Drummond), who made 
a speech, entertaining as his speeches al- 
ways are, and who seemed to imagine that 
he made a speech in favour of the Com- 
mittee. All minds are subject to occa- 
sional delusions; and, perhaps, the most 
brilliant minds are even peculiarly liable | 
to the infirmity which attaches to those 
of a common order. Well, my hon. 
Friend said that there was an infinity 
of danger in this Committee, and that 
he could not go into it with a safe con- | 
science, unless it were limited by instruc- 
tions as to the course of its examina- 
tion. Ido not wish to misinterpret him, | 
but I understand this to mean, that the 
hon. Member desires a code of questions | 
to be formed for the Committee. Very | 
sound doctrine this may be, but yet the 
recommendation is most strange from the 
mouth of a Gentleman who terms the in- 
quiry politic and judicious, We then had 
still more important declarations from the 
noble Lord the Member for Totness (Lord 
Seymour) whose great experience and abi- 
lity appear to have designated him, in the | 
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minds of hon. Members, as the Chairman 
of this Committee; it was almost cruel to 
hear the long string of charges that the 
noble Lord, urged by the force of his can- 
dour, launched against it. I am sorry that 
my memory was too weak to retain them, 
but, in fact, there was nothing that he 
did not say; there had been no argument 
brought forward that the noble Lord has 
not endorsed, and he added also a goodly 
number of his own to the accusations pre- 
viously made by others. 

Again, Sir, we may form some. idea of 
the inexpediency of this Committee from 
the difficulty there is in inducing hon. 
Members to accept the responsibility of 
serving on it. There is a sentiment of 
Burke’s, applicable to this subject, and 
founded, as his sentiments usually are, on 
practical wisdom. I do not recollect the 
exact words, but in substance it is this— 
You ought not to commit the management 
of any institution or instrument to persons 
who disapprove its nature and character, 
Now, let us apply this test to the proposed 
Committee. It is to be composed of eleven 
Members. Now, of the sentiments of four 
of them there ean be no doubt, because 
they have recorded their seutiments by 
dividing against it. I believe I may name 
them—Lord Seymour, Mr. Ellice, Mr. John 
Ball, and General Peel. In passing, I may 
observe, that no one has struck harder 
blows at this Committee than the hon. and 
gallant General, being moreover as he is 
one of the most dispassionate and not the 
least shrewd Members of this House. Then 
there is Sir George Lewis, who had no 
opportunity of voting on the question of 
this Committee; he stands, therefore, as a 
neutral, but I think it easy to divine the 
opinion he is likely to have entertained on 
its original appointment. Tlere, then, are 
five men who—I do not say will stifle in- 
quiry—I make no such charge as that—but 
who disapproved the original appointment 
of the Committee. Then we have the hon. 
Member for West Surrey (Mr. Drummond), 
who said he could not go into the Commit- 
tee with a safe conscience unless its course 
were marked out in a specific and peculiar 
manner—he may, perhaps, be quoted as 
making a majority of the Members of this 
Committee who are against its appoint- 
ment; but, whether he can or not, there 
is, at any rate, the hon. Member for Ayles- 
bury (Mr. Layard), who, acting in a manly 
manner, has never suppressed his opinions 
—he has used the very strongest language 
upon the subject, and I believe I have his 
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concurrence in saying that he still disap- 
proves the Committee, and is of opinion 
that it may prove highly mischievous. 
Now I have a majority; and it is certainly 
very odd that six Gentlemen out of the 
eleven composing the Committee should 
disapprove, either certainly or presumably, 
of the appointment of that Coinmittee. 
Nay, more; I venture to conjecture, and 
that with very considerable contidence, that 
among the remaining four I mig!it, were 
it in my power to put them under examina- 
tion, find some not altogether in their own 
minds friendly to the Committee. I ama 
determined opponent of the ballot; but I 
am certainly of opinion that, if this House 
were at this moment to decide by ballot on 
the subject of the appointment of the Com- 
mittee, the side of the question on which I 
should vote would at least make a very re- 
spectable muster, if it were not even more 
probably found in a majority. But, now, 
what have we heard upon the other side ? 
We heard from my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Wenlock (Mr. Gaskell) that it was 
impossible to suppose that the people would 
be contented without this inquiry ; and the 
hon. Member for Wick (Mr. Laing) also 
said, the House of Commons has given a 
vote—it is a law of the Medes and Per- 
sians, therefore do not worry us with any 
more of your reasons, but appoint the 
Committee. If these hon. Gentlemen think 
that by these observations they are paying 
a compliment to the publie out of doors, I 
differ from them; I have a higher opinion 
of the people of this country. I think our 
duty is, when we entertain a conviction, to 
state that conviction respectfully but man- 
fully; and the very debate of this night, 
the very answers made to my right hon. 
Friend’s appeal from quarters where we 
did not expect them, and the total want 
of any attempt to show that this instru- 
ment—this Committee—is really adapted 
for the purposes it professes to carry into 
effect, have convinced me of the correct- 
ness of that opinion and the wisdom of 
applying it to our own practice. 

I must confess that there is a topic con- 
nected with this subject which does not 
affect the House, but which has most ma- 
terialiy affected myself as a person holding 
office, and to which I cannot help alluding. 
To me it would have been most difficult to 
have convinced myself that I was acting in 
a manner conformable to the laws of per- 
sonal honour, as having been one of those | 
who had appointed Lord Raglan to a charge | 
involving his great—I may rather say his | 
tremendous responsibility and who had at’ 
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least stood by while the other appointments 
in the Crimea were made by the proper 
authorities, if, while he was engaged in his 
unspeakably arduous task, and we, the ad- 
visers of the Crown, had not thought pro- 
per to recall him, we had declined to act 
as his protectors and defenders, but had 
abandoned his feelings, his honour, and his 
character, to the good or the ill conduct of 
a Select Committee. I hold it, Sir, as a 
principle of Government, that no persons, 
being advisers of the Crown, have a right 
to pursue such a course. They appoint 
men to go, it may be, to the ends of the 
earth, and there to discharge duties the 
most responsible, the most @ifficult, the 
most truly overwhelming, that can fall to 
the lot of man to perform. Those men go 
forth, laden with the sense of their respon- 
sibility, educated in a profession the very 
vital air of which is its high sense of honour 
—men perhaps who have served their coun- 
try for half a century—men, it may be, who 
have been mutilated in its defence—these 
men go forth to lead your armies, and. then, 
in the performance of a task for which no 
human ability except the very rarest can 
suftice—only consider for a moment to what 
they are liable, upon what terms, so to 
speak, they serve. They know well that 
they cannot have an immunity during their 
absence from free, it may be licentious, 
comment upon their proceedings by the 
public press; they know that unbounded 
liberty in this sphere is essential to our free 
institutions, and that, in matters where the 
heart and the soul of the people are deeply 
engaged, many sharp and painful, many 
hasty and precipitate, and therefore cruel, 
things will be said. They know that the 
mouths of Members of this House cannot 
be shut, and that even here many things 
will be said in haste, in heat, or upon faulty 
or imperfect information, which those who 
said them will one day lament having ut- 
tered. Surely, these are enough of hard 
things for the generals and others acting 
in the Crimea to bear. Have they no de- 
Is there no body of men whose 
I say there 
is, and that body of men are the advisers 
of the Crown. Upon them they have a 
right to rely for protection, countenance, 
and support ; and so long as the Ministers 
do not recall them, so long as they leave 
them in the exercise of those duties which , 
nothing but -their confidence and support 
can enable them to perform, so long have 
they a right to expect that they shall be 
shielded in their character, and honour 
against unjust attack, and that the Queen’s 
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Government shall not hand over even to a 
Select Committee the task of defending 
and caring for that character. I hope, 
Sir, it will be understood, when I speak of 
inconsistency with personal honour, that I 
do not presume to judge for other men. I 
do not suppose that I am one whit better 
qualified to fix a standard of what is con- 
formable with personal honour than my 
noble and right hon. Friends the present 
Ministers of the Crown. They are at least 
as competent or more competent than Iam 
to judge in this matter, and I am certain 
they would faithfully adhere to any obliga- 
tion they may recognise; but I think it 
fair to statg that which deeply weighed on 
my own mind—namely, my belief that if I 
had brought myself to consent to the ap- 
pointment of a Committee, as a Minister 
of the Crown, standing in the relation I 
held towards those men, peace of mind 
would have been a treasure which I should 
have had difficulty in retaining. 

But, after all, it may be said, that is no 
argument for the House. The Louse, in 
the discharge of its duty, has to deal both 
with Ministers and with those whom Minis- 
ters appoint. If the Committee be a con- 


stitutional, just, and effective engine of 


inquiry, I grant that the House is bound 
to appoint it. Let us then ask what are 
the purposes it is to fulfil? Is it a Com- 
mittee of punishment? My right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Walpole), who has just sat 
down, thinks he has proved much when, 
in triumphant language, he asserts the 
right of the House to call Ministers and 
others to account. But, if my right hon. 
Friend chooses that field to show his 
prowess, he will find, I apprehend, no cham- 
pion to meet him. I am also ready as 
he is to maintain that proposition. That 
is not the question. No one will tell me 
that you are going to appoint this Com- 
mittee for the purpose of calling to ac- 
count the generals in the Crimea; that 
is not the defence of the Committee; on 
the contrary, a part of the charge against 
the Committee is, that you cannot help 
making it a Committee of accusation 
against those who are charged with the di- 
rection of our armies in the Crimea. We 
never supposed you capable of forming, 
with open eyes, such a scheme as to pro- 
ceed against them in their absence; but 
there is no doubt that a Committee of ac- 
cusation against some person or persons 
absent, and unable to defend themselves, 
it must and will be. 
A Committee for 

a general, or even 
Mr. Gladstone 


the purpose of calling 
those under him, to 
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account cannot with justice be appointed 
until the transactions or else their concern 
in them shall be at an end; that is my an- 
swer, in a single sentence, to my right hon, 
Friend’s (Mr. Walpole) speech. He has 
expended much learning in the discovery 
of precedents, and I grant that in two cases 
he appears to show that the investigation 
of military operations has been intrusted 
by this House to Select Committees. But 
the objections taken by my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Carlisle, to the 
mode of proceeding by Select Committee 
were altogether of a subsidiary and second- 
ary character. The use of a Select Com- 
mittee, with respect to a military matter, 
may be wise in certain cases, but is with- 
out precedent in a case such as that of 
the siege of Sebastopol. But 1 am now 
an objecting party, not to the mere mode 
of carrying into effect what is legitimate 
in itself; I deny that your purpose is legi- 
timate—I deny that you will act either pru- 
dently or constitutionally if you investigate, 
even at the bar of this House, much less 
if you iustruct a Select Committee to in- 
vestigate, the state of the army pending a 
great military operation. This operation is 
one still in progress; here is the ground 
of contest; let there be no mistake about 
it. I do not care one tittle if I am told 
that unanimity prevails on this subject. 
Prejudices of that sort will soon be dissi- 
pated, when the matter shall be brought to 
a practical discussion. Hitherto it has, 
most unhappily, been mixed up with poli- 
tical considerations, and perhaps, in some 
minds, I wish to speak mildly and without 
offence, even with objects of party. These 
are the unfortunate incidents that disturb 
in a free country the progress of public 
affairs, but surely, when we come to ex- 
amine this question, reason and justice will 
prevail, and if it shall indeed appear that 
your Committee is an illegitimate, and, 
moreover, an ineffective instrument for the 
purpose to which you propose to apply it, 
rely upon it the mere popular ery for in- 
quiry by a Select Committee is one it will 
be easy to subdue by the force of truth. 
I shall now, Sir, assume that this Commit- 
tee is not intended to be a Committee of 
punishment, and that you will not say you 
are preparing to call to account generals 
and others exercising command and holding 
responsible situations in the Crimea so long 
as they continued to be engaged in the 
siege of Sebastopol. Well then, Sir, is it 
to be a Committee of remedy? Can you 
contest the proposition that it is your duty 
to apply to the case of your army in the 
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Crimea those remedies which are the most | 
effectual and expeditious ? Now is this the 
most expeditious or the most effectual 
form of remedy ? Are Committees instru- 
ments suited for the purpose of applying 
effectual and rapid remedies to evils, of 
which the causes and the particulars are 
subject to every kind of contest and every 
degree of uncertainty, aud which have their 
seat in a country 3,000 miles distant? I 
once sat upon a Committee, not by any 
means illegitimate in its character, which 
had to inquire into distant operations. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for Buck- | 
inghamshire (Mr. Disraeli) will recollect the 
Committee to which I refer ; it had to inquire 
respecting a then recent rebellion in Ceylon ; 
he will recollect the long laborious days ; | 
the overpowering fatigue it caused; the 
wearisome and endless examinations during 
the two Sessions in which it sat, and the 
perfectly abortive, nugatory, worthless Re- | 
port which it produced. If I recollect right 
my hon. Friend the Member for Honiton 
(Sir J. W. Hogg) was another of my fellow | 
sufferers on that occasion, and he will also 
remember that, after sitting for two years 
to investigate the cause of the rebellion, we 
ended by stating, I think, our total incom- 


petency to deal with the subject, and re- 
commending the appointment of a Commis- 


sion. That is a specimen of the efficiency 
of a Committee for the purpose for which 
you require it. It is said that, for one 
thing, reliance can be placed on a Com- 
mittee, and that is to ask 20,000 questions. 
A Committee is extremely well fitted to 
investigate truth in its more general forms 
by bringing every possible form of thought 
to bear on the points before it; but it is 
also well fitted for overloading every ques- | 
tion with ten or fifteen times the quantity 
of matter necessary for its consideration ; | 
and, therefore, as ill as possible calculated | 
for those rapid, searching, and decisive | 
inquiries which bear practical remedies, 
rather than arriving at general propositions 
for their main business. That at least has 
been my experience, and I believe it has 
been the experience of every Member of this 
House. Your Committee will remedy no- 
thing. Its power is limited to this coun- 
try. Sir, I grieve to weary the House by 
taking up so much of its time. But how) 
will your Committee be enabled to examine 
into the state of the army in the Crimea? | 
Tt has no power there. Its powers, even 
through the medium of this House, cannot 
be exercised beyond the limits of this coun- | 
try. Well, then, it is, I suppose, to eal 
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witnesses at home, who will come and state 
their views of the case, and it wil] have 
no power to call upon those generals and 
others who are in the Crimea, and who are 
the most important and indispensable wit- 
nesses in the case. I do not now stop to 
examine into the merits of the measures 
adopted by my noble Friend (Viscount 
Palmerston), but it is impossible not to see 
the great advantages which those measures 
possess over the inquiry by a Committee of 
Members of this House. My noble Friend 
sends out Commissioners—men armed with 
powers to ascertain the truth—and they 
are to consult with Lord Raglan, and, in 
concert with him, apply the remedy. You 
may spend twice or thrice the time in the 
Committee in ascertaining the truth, and 
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‘when you have, as you think, arrived at 


it, you will have no power to apply the 
remedy, but you must make your applica- 
tion to the authority of the Crown, which 
you have begun by disparaging and thrust- 
ing aside. 

The real purpose of this Committee is 
now coming out. It is not to be a Com- 
mittee of punishment, it is not to be a 
Committee of remedy. Then what is it to 
be? It is really, so far as it is anything 


| practical, a Committee of Government, 


a Committee, too, which takes out of the 
hands of the Executive the highest, the 
most important, and the most solemn, of 
its functions. I am convinced that an in- 
quiry such as is proposed by a Committee 
of this House is incompatible with real con- 
fidence on the part of Parliament in those 
who hold executive office, and entirely in- 
compatible with the eredit and authority 
which ought, under all circumstances, to 
belong to the Ministers of the Crown, what- 
ever party or political creed they may pro- 
fess. The inconvenience of such a course 
is aggravated by the fact that these powers 
and functions are to be exercised by a 
Select Committee, because you are not 
only taking to yourselves the powers of 
the Crown; for that you may, perhaps, 
find precedents, inasmuch as this House 
has used such a method of declaring its 


| want of confidence in an existing Admi- 


nistration. But in such cases it grasps 


|at those powers in order that they may 


be taken from unfit aud given to fit men, 
not in order to hold them itself. Now, 
you are going to do worse than hold them 
yourselves; you are going to delegate 
those powers to a small Committee up- 
stairs. It may seem at first sight that 
this is a very simple matter, that it is quite 
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easy to come at the state of facts, and it 
may appear as if the Government cannot 
but know all about it. 


{COMMONS} 


| 


illustrate the difficulty that you will have | 
in arriving at the knowledge of facts which | 


have happened 3,000 miles off. 
the House will bear with me while I briefly 
illustrate this subject by a particular in- 
stance. I heard the hon. Member for 
Aylesbury the other night state that what- 
ever else might be obscure, it was quite 
clear that it had become the duty of the 
Government at once to proceed to the dis- 
missal of Captain Christie, the head of the 
Transport Service, on account of his inefti- 
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manner, the very moment that he heard of 
the intentions of the Government, got up 
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But now let me | in his place, and, speaking as an eye-wit- 


ness, bore testimony to the great exertions 
and great merits of Captain Christie, and 
said it was with the utmost grief that he 


| heard the allegations against him which 


| he knew to be wholly undeserved. 


You 
may learn from the conflict and contradic. 
tions of such testimony as this that to 
ascertain the truth of contested facts which 
occur 3,000 miles off is no very easy task, 
and that the evidence upon such subjects 


_had better be taken by those who are re- 
| sponsible and who have the power, as the 


ciency. Well, now, how stands the case as | 


regards Captain Christie? 


Let me point | 


| 
out the facts to the House, for they show | 
that the Government are beforehand with | 
you in cases where the facts are at all | 


clear. 


The hon. Member for Aylesbury | 


said—and he made it a part of his case | 
in attacking the Government—‘‘ Why do | 


you not dismiss Captain Christie ? Why do 
you not put him out of office?” 


Captain Christie been put out of office ? 
He had, then, already been dismissed by 
my right hon. Friend near me. But is that 
all? Captain Christie was on his way home | 


Now, had 


—he had reached Malta, when my right | 
hon. Friend, hearing that Captain Christie | 
functions of the Executive, with respect 
to an army in the field, out of the hands 


had been chargeable with mismanagement, 
sent to stop Captain Christie, and made 


him return to the East in order that he | 
might take his trial by court martial. The | 


hon. Member said Captain Christie had 


lof this 


been guilty of mismanagement, and in | 


that respect his opinions agreed with the | 


presumptions of the case as it came before 
my right hon. Friend. Well, Sir, the hon. 
Member had just been in the Crimea, and 
we are in the habit of thinking a great 
deal of what any one says who has just 
been in the Crimea, so much so that if 
some one comes home from the Crimea 
and says that the army is perishing, and 
that no one is doing his duty, then within 
twenty-four hours some hon. Member is 
sure to rise in this House and say, “I 
have just seen a gentleman who has come 
from the Crimea, and he says that the 
army is perishing, that it is, indeed, al- 
ready all but annihilated, and that nobody 
is doing his duty.’” The hon. Member for 
Aylesbury says that he was in the East in 
October or November, and that Captain 
Christie was guilty of mismanagement. 
But the other night the hon. Member for 
Linlithgowshire (Mr. G. Dundas), who left 
the Crimea in December, in a most manly 


Mr. Gladstone 





case may demand, both to inquire upon the 
spot and to act when they inquire. 

Sir, I object to this Committee on constitu. 
tional grounds, I suppose indeed that to talk 
of constitutional grounds will be considered 
both visionary and pedantic. Sir, I hope 
that I am no pedant or purist with respect 
to the constitution; I hope that my opi- 
uions are not of an extreme character— 
they are certainly not of an extreme cha- 
racter in the Conservative sense, and I 
speak in the presence of many Gentlemen 
who find their glory in that very title; but 
I confess that my opinions, such as they 
are, and my Conservative feelings, be they 
what they may, revolt from taking the 


of the Government, and putting them 
into the hands of a Select Committee 
House. It might be enough 
for me to say that there is no precedent 
that I can remember for the adoption of 
this course. If I should be asked ‘* where 
the constitution of England is to be found 
—is it in Blackstone 2 is it in Delolme ? is 
it in the pages of Hallam? in which of our 
writers or in which of our laws is it to be 
found ¢”’—I confess I think that no small 
part of the living spirit of that constitution 
is to be found in the usages and precedents 
of the House of Commons. Those powers 
which this House undeniably possesses are 
powers that, if used without stint or guard, 
would enable it to throw the whole country 
into confusion ; but it is the wise and pru- 
dent limitation which the House has itself 
put upon its own powers that enables it to 
exist and to wield its enormous force with- 
out crushing to atoms the other bodies 
which exercise power or are charged with 
power in this country. But, Sir, I have 
heard people say, that although. this may 
be very sound as general argument, yet 
there is one reason why we should, for 
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once, set aside these ideas, and that is on 
account of the extreme emergency of the 
occasion and the greatness of the calamity. 
It is declared to be an exceptional case, 
Well, Sir, I tel! my right hon. Friend that 
all bad rules and practices grow out of 
cases that were in the first instance ex- 
ceptional. Well, suppose it is an ex- 
ceptional case, and that in order to meet | 
an extraordinary calamity and difficulty | 
a new instrument must be called into exer- 
cise; surely, at least, you should show 
that that instrument is more powerful than | 
any other of a more usual and safer kind | 
that may be put into competition with it. 
If this House had a power of action in the 
Crimea on which it could fall back, I 
could understand the excuse taken by 
those who are in favour of inquiry by a 
Committee. But why you should use this 
argument of an extraordinary emergency 
to justify your putting forward an instru- 
ment which is unusually weak and futile, 
and which is not armed with the powers 
you require, I cannot understand. Your 
whole argument cuts the ground from under 
your feet. The necessity of the case calls 
for strong measures, and you are about to 
adopt what, in addition to all its other 
faults, and all its serious dangers, is a 
weak one. 

Sir, it is not a simply constitutional argu- 
ment, it is not a theory, it is not a mere 
logical question, but a matter of solemn 
consideration as to the result of this inquiry 
upon the state and discipline of the army, 
and upon your relations with the French 
Government that you have now to decide. 
The right hon. Baronet (Sir J. Pakington) 
thinks he can distinguish between the 
policy of the expedition and the cireum- 
stances under which it took place. [ Laugh- 
ter.| Weil, Sir, that task is a difficult 
one; but, suppose he can, and that, under 
such circumstances, the lateness of the 
season at the time of sailing from Varna, 
or the want of information with respect to 
the Russian force in the Crimea, and to 
the strength of Sebastopol, can be inquired 
into, ¢ithout touching upon the policy of 
the expedition—but did the lateness of the 
season or the want of information apply to 
the English army alone? Did the French 
army’ go sooner than the English? I 
might ask, perhaps, if the right hon. 
Gentleman is aware when the besieging 
train of the French army left Toulon ? 
There is one other subject to which, for a 
moment, I may advert. Is the Committee 
to inquire why no road was made from 
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Balaklava to the camp? I think I may 
say that if there is not to be an inquiry 
into that subject, your inquiry, as far as 
regards the state of the army and the 
causes of that state, will be little less, as 
respects the people of this country, than 
a fraud and an imposture. Well, suppose 
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| there is inquiry, and evidence is taken upon 


the questic: why no road was made, I 
presume the answer will be found in the 
want of labour. Well, why hed you no 
labour? Because the men were in the 
trenches. And why were so many men 
in the trenches? Because the trenches 
and the field works were of such extent. 
And why were your trenches of so great 
Because the labour of the 
trenches was divided between the English 
and French army, and what the French 
army did not take the English took. I 
hope it will not be supposed that I am de- 
sirous to insinuate a doubt as to the gallant 
spirit of the French army, or as to the 
disposition of our allies to lend every aid 
in their power to the English generals. 
But the French will fairly lay claim to 
perfect independence in their judgment, 
and this they will certainly expect, as we 
should ourselves, in a like case, expect 
that no Select Committee of this House 
shall presume to inquire into their proceed- 
ings. I tell you, then, that your inquiry is 
a mockery if it does not extend to these 
topics, and that if you inquire, then the 
defence of those whose conduct is attacked 
will turn upon the distribution of labour ; 
and the whole of that defence and every 
matter connected with the employment of 
the troops will run right up into the most 
intimate relations of the French and Eng- 
lish armies. Sir, the patience of the 
British army is great and its discipline ad- 
mirable, but I would not answer for the 
conduct of any army under the projected 
application of machinery such as that 
which is contemplated, when you appoint a 
Committee, that if it really explores the 
field marked out for it by the order of 
reference under which it is to act, cannot 
but interfere with the authorities at the 
camp. It is impossible for me to pursue 
these subjects further. The nature of the 
ground is so tender and delicate I would 
rather not have gone so far. My desire is 
to avert greater danger and greater em- 
barrassment, and I have already proceeded 
to a greater length, perhaps, than under 
other circumstances I should have thought 
prudent. 

Before I conclude, let me very briefly 
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enter upon the personal argument. Are 
we to be told that we had better have 
remained in office and assented to this 
Committee, because if this Government 
went out some other Government would 
come in, and do what was as bad, or even 
worse than the measure now proposed ? 
Now, with great and sincere respect for 
hon. Gentlemen on the Opposition benches, 
I hope I may be permitted to say, with 
not the slightest tinge of acrimony, that I 
have great difficulty in understanding the 


course they have deemed it their duty to | 


pursue with respect to this Committee ; for 
I have had a strong suspicion, or rather I 
should say a very lively hope, that if Lord 
Derby had come into office about three 
weeks ago—and possibly if he were to come 
in even now—we should be supporting him 
and giving him the best assistance in our 
power to get rid of this Committee, with 
its weak and mischievous machinery, and 
to substitute some more fair and more 
satisfactory mode of effecting the purpose 
in view. However that may be, that is not 
our affait ; our business is in a solemn ques- 
tion of public duty of the highest order, for 
each man to try and sound his conscience, 
and be governed by the verdict which 
that conscience gives. Still less can I be 
moved from following the course so pointed 
out to me, if I am told that I ought to 
have thought of this three weeks ago, and 
ought to have known that the House of 
Commons would not reverse its judgment. 
It is a much smaller matter that my right 
hon. Friends and myself should be con- 
victed of levity and inconsiderateness three 
weeks ago than that we should now com- 
mit a gross public delinquency. Let it be 
granted, if you will, for argument’s sake, 
that we have been chargeable with a great 
omission ; but that would not justify us now 
in concurring in a policy which we say is 
false and erroneous. But I do not plead 
guilty to this charge of inconsiderateness. 
I never doubted that my noble Friend at 
the head of the Government would and 
must still entertain the same opinions with 
respect to the Committee which he enter- 
tained when he first besought the House 
in earnest language not to grant it, and 
my noble Friend is aware that, before my 
acceptance of office under his Government 
was announced to the world, I had the 
satisfaction of conversing with him on 
the subject of this Committee, in which 
conversation he acquainted me of his 
continued opinion that the opposition of 
Government ought to be offered to its 


Mr. Gladstone 
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appointment. [‘* Hear, hear!”] This 
can be no secret, because the right hon, 
| Gentlemen opposite, and indeed, I might 
| say, the whole world, must have observed 
| that this, and this only, was the meaning 
of a portion of the speech delivered b 

my noble Friend, when he addressed the 
| House last Friday, after the formation of 
his Government. I might, if it were need. 
| ful, advert to other circumstances which 
| would further exhibit the view taken by 
|my noble Friend and his colleagues of the 
question of the Committee; but after what 
_has already been stated it would be super. 
|fluous. So much for the personal part 
of this question, which I am grateful to 
the House for allowing me so far to ex- 
plain. Now, Sir, I have been obliged to 
speak in a strain of egotism and to express 
opinions perhaps adverse to those enter. 
tained by a large majority of the House; 
but I hope I have made it clear that the 
ground on which my right hon. Friends 
and myself have acted is not one of mere 
perverseness or of unreasoning objection 
to inquire into the causes of the calamities 
in the Crimea, or into the misconduct or 
mismanagement of our own or any other 
department of the Government. I yet 
trust this House will rest content with its 
own broad field of action, within which it 
has great and noble and amply sufficient 
functions to discharge. The hon. Member 
for the Wick District of Burghs (Mr. Laing) 
has promised a Motion in respect to the 
great question of army improvement. Why 
does he not give us the opportunity of 
closing with him on that subject, and of 
prosecuting such improvement in every 
wise and salutary form with the greatest 
vigour possible? You will, it may be, 
have to consider the whole system of 
training, and admission, and promotion in 
the army. My hon. Friend said that merit 
ought to be the ground of admission and 
promotion in the army. To that senti- 
ment, applying it in all cases where merit 
can be adopted as a practical test, I most 
heartily respond, but I am bound to say 
that, when any substantive measure comes 
to be urged in this House, the doctrine 
that merit, wherever it is capable of being 
ascertained by fixed tests, ought to be the 
| basis of admission into the public service, 
| ever will find, if 1 am to judge from what 
I have witnessed, the greatest of all the 
obstacles to be overcome within the four 
walls of this House itself. However that 
may be, I trust the House will be content 
with those great questions respecting the 
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arrangements of our army, and the nature 
of its relations to the Indian army, which 
have been opened more or less distinctly 
by hon, Members, and which this House 
will have to examine, and will, I hope, 
conduct, or see conducted, to a satisfactory 
issue. I admit, Sir, that we are now 
debating at a moment of much popular 
feeling. Times of military disaster are 
always times of popular excitement; at 
other periods that excitement has led to 
lamentable results, and even to the shed- 
ding of blood under the idea of justice, 
and with the full belief that it was the 
due atonement for the mismanagement of 
the public service. There are cases of 
this kind which I will not recite, in respect 
to which we look back on the deeds of 
our forefathers, done under the impulse 
of heated feelings, with horror and with 
shame; but we live now in milder times. 
The fault of our constitution now, if it be 
a fault, is this, that public servants are, 
perhaps, not called to account with suffi- 
cient strictness ; and responsibility, though 
far from being only a name, is made ope- 
rative chiefly through the medium of ho- 
nourable feeling. No such acts of cruel 
precipitancy as heretofore occurred are now 
to be feared. The feelings of the people 
may, indeed, be heated: by dreadful recitals 
constantly repeated. From day to day, I 
may venture to say, we have had served 
up before our eyes the supper of Thyestes. 
All that we read in such particularity of 
detail, without the power of learning whe- 
ther the facts are coloured by feeling be- 
yond strict and precise trafh, or whether 
they are modified by other facts not put 
forward, or how far these lamentable suf- 
ferings and privations are the necessary 
incidents of a state of war, cannot fail to 
produce in us first strong commiseration, 
and then an indignant eagerness to detect 
and punish. But all these feelings, so 
powerfully aroused, find vent in what I 
gladly own seems, at first sight, no more 
than a Parliamentary irregularity. That 
irregularity might demand our forbearance 
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and offer with great pain and with wounded 
feelings, and with the utmost respect and 
deference for the sentiments of the repre- 
sentatives of the people, but with a fixed 
and immoveable determination, which the 
public interests and our own consciences 
alike require. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Mr. 
Speaker, my right hon. Friends have 
this evening explained to the House the 
grounds on which they have separated 
themselves from Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. I shall not venture a single word 
of criticism on the course which they have 
thought it their duty to pursue—being con- 
vinced as I am that they have acted from 
a sincere conviction that their duty points 
to the path which they have pursued, and 
that by so doing they have not only in the 
best manner given effect to their own opi- 
nions, but have performed what they think 
to be their duty to their country. I feel 
the greatest regret at having lost the as- 
sistance of my right hon. Friends, with 
whom it has been my good fortune to act 
during the last two years, and of whom I 
can say with perfect truth, that which they 
themselves have said of those whom they 
have left, that there prevailed among us 
the most cordial confidence, and upon the 
great questions which are now pending, in 
action or in decision, that there was among 
us no difference of opinion upon any great 
principle of policy which Government con- 
sidered it their duty to pursue. Sir, on 
the other hand, I must say that at the 
time when it was Her Majesty’s pleasure 
to command me to endeavour to form a 
Government, it was impossible that either 
I or those with whom I was about to act 
could shut their eyes to the fact that there 
was this Committee, which the House had 
determined should sit, and the appoint- 
ments to which we must be prepared to 
meet. I had stated upon a former occa- 
sion the objections which I entertained to 
the course which the House by a large 
majority had determined nevertheless to 
pursue. Those objections to a certain de- 


if we had only the trial of a technical rule | gree still prevail ; but when I had to con- 


before us. But we see in the first place | 
that this proceeding can only disappoint | 
those who demand ib ae the next, that | 
it would involve a cruel injustice; and fur- | 
ther, immediately in its rear, we perceive | 
the dark form of public disaster. There- | 
fore, it is our duty, whether we be many or | 
few, whether we be alone or attended by | and distinct grounds. 


sider what was the real nature of the 
course which this House had followed, it 
was impossible not to see that when this 
question was originally proposed, the great 
majority which supported this Motion of 
my hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Sheffield supported it on two separate 
A large portion of 


others, to resist and protest against this | the hon. Members who affirmed the Reso- 
measure, and this resistance we now make | lution did so because they thought inquiry 
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ought to take place; but there was un- 
questionably another portion, who, as has 
been stated by my right hon. Friends, 


supported the Motion because they con- | 
| country reacted upon this House. When 


sidered it was a vote of want of confidence 
in the Government which then existed. 
Well, Sir, the Motion was carried. We 
resigned our ‘offices. Her Majesty then 
commissioned Lord Derby to form another 


Government. The noble Lord was unable | 


to do it, and I have already explained the 
reasons why. 
why I thought that under the present cir- 
cumstances of the country my junction 
would not have enabled him to form that 
strong Government which it was admitted 
on all hands the country required. That 
attempt failed. My noble Friend the 
Member for the City of London then en- 


deavoured to form a Government. He was 
| ments, and administrative reforms which 


also unsuccessful. Well, then, Sir, I felt, 
being called upon, that it was my duty to 
endeavour to the utmost of my abilities to 


form that Government which the country 
so urgently required and so urgently de- | 


manded. If we had not formed a Govern- 
ment and presented ourselves to the coun- 
try, the result must have been, I presume, 
that that noble Lord, who felt that he 
could not with credit to himself or with 
advantage to the country present that Go- 
vernment which alone he could have form- 
ed, would have been obliged again to make 
the attempt, and to present a Government 
which he had himself shrunk from offering 
to the Sovereign and to the country. 
Now, Sir, I do not deny that there are 
great objections to this Committee. But 
the country took it up, and took it up in a 
different sense from that in which many 
persons voted for it in this House. Many 
hon. Members voted for it here as an indi- 
eation that they had no confidence in the 
Government as it then existed; but I ap- 
prehend the country did not go into that 
question. The nation having had its atten- 
tion deeply fixed upon the events which 
had taken place in the Crimea—having 
had its feelings deeply moved by the re- 
citals which from day to day it was read- 
ing of the sufferings of the brave army 
engaged in those operations, and seeing 
that there had been undoubted mismanage- 
ment in various departments connected 
with the war—the country honestly and 
sincerely required inquiry into these mat- 
ters. It did not stop at the first question 
—what Government was to conduct the 
affairs of the country—but it said, ‘* Here 
something has gone grievously wrong, and 


Viscount Palmerston 
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we insist upon it that there shall be an im. 
mediate inquiry, that we may know the 
causes of the mischances which have taken 
place.”’ Well, then, that opinion of the 


we met this House as a Government re. 
constituted, after the attempts which 
had failed to make an Administration, 
we found ourselves in this position, that, 
although we might have wished that 
the Committee should either not be ap- 
pointed at all, or that its appointment 
should be postponed, we had no right 
any of us to deceive ourselves by the 
expectation that it was possible to resist 
the Committee altogether, or to persuade 
the House to rescind the vote to which it 
had so deliberately come. I did undoubtedly 
think, that when we should have stated to 
this House the various changes, improve- 


we were prepared to make — when we 
should have stated to the House the in- 
quiries which we were ourselves making 
into the causes of these mischances—the 
Ilouse might be disposed, for a time at 
least, to forego the appointment of this 
Committee, to wait to see the result of 
our changes, and to learn the result of our 
inquiries. But, Sir, I never would have 
undertaken the task, nor would my noble 
and right hon. Friends have joined me in 
undertaking the task of forming a Govern- 
ment, if we had intended to stake the 
continuance of our exertions upon the 
question as to whether this House should 
or should n@ confirm the vote to which 
it had come. We should have been tri- 
fling with the country and the Sovereign 
if we had determined in our own minds 
to shrink from our posts if the House 
should not be prepared to rescind the vote 
which it had deliberately passed. Sir, no 
doubt there may be inconveniences and 
evils attending the inquiry; but I think 
it would be a greater evil if this country 
should present to the world the lamentable 
spectacle that, in consequence of personal 
differences, and in consequence of the frag- 
mentary divisions of parties, we should for 
one month or six weeks be unable to find 
any set of public wen who could present 
themselves to thé@eountry as a Govern- 


ment, and undertake to conduct the public 
affairs of the nation, And at what period 
would this spectacle have been presented ? 
Why, at a period when we are simultane- 
ously carrying on a great and arduous war, 
and at a period when we are engaging ina 
most important negotiation—when, on the 
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one hand, energy and vigour in conducting 
the war are eminently required, and when, 
on the other hand, a just spirit of concilia- 
tion and moderation may be required in 


conducting the negotiations for peace. | 


Sir, I think, therefore, that the course we 
have followed is the course which it was 
our duty to pursue ; and I think that if 
we had abandoned our posts upon this 
occasion—if we had set our own opinions 
up against the deliberate judgment of the 
nation—if we had undertaken the vain 
task of resisting the unanimous sentiment, 
I may say, of the whole people of this 
country by attempting to refuse tie in- 
quiry—I think we should have undertaken 
a useless labour, and should not have per- 
formed the duty which we had undertaken 
to perform. Now, Sir, I come to another 
question. It has been asked by the hon, 
Member for Manchester (Mr. Bright) whe- 
ther we are disposed to abide by those 
propositions for peace which had _ been 
settled by the Cabinet which existed when 
the House came to the vote on this Com- 
mittee, and concurred in by the Cabinet 
as re-formed after I had the honour to 
receive Her Majesty’s commission to form 
an Administration? Sir, most undoubt- 
Most unquestion- 


edly we do abide by it. 
bly the instructions under which my noble 
Friend (Lord J. Russell) is now proceed- 
ing to Vienna, are founded upon those 
resolutions to which my right hon. Friends 
who have just left the Government were 


parties. And most undoubtedly, when I 
am asked whether we are prepared to 
negotiate in good faith, I say that we are 
prepared to negotiate in good faith, and if 
we were not so prepared, we should be 
unworthy not only of holding the offices 
which we ¢», but of being Members of 
this great assembly. Sir, we are as 
anxious as any body of men could be, to 
be able, upon terms consistent with the 
future safety of Europe, consistent with 
the attainment of those objects for which 
the war was begun—to put an end to the 
contest by an honourable treaty of peace. 
But I think that if, by an over desire for 
peace, we were to conclude that which 
would be more properly called a hollow 
and insecure truce —if we were to con- 
sent to terms which would leave the same 
source of danger by which we have been 
brought into the arduous struggle we are 
how carrying on—if we were to agree to 
terms which voy leave that danger in 
all its former amplitude—instead of de- 
serving the thanks of the country, I think 
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we should then deserve its censure; we 
should have betrayed the trust which has 
been imposed upon us, and for the purpose 
of gaining a temporary relief we should 
have laid the foundation of great future 
calamities and dangers. That, then, Sir, 
is the line which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are prepared to pursue. We have 
felt it our duty in a moment of great 
emergency, when other persons who had 
the opportunity of forming a Government 
were unable to do so—when the question 
put to us was, whether the country should 
be left longer in a state, I may say, of 
anarchy, or whether we should undertake 
the task of conducting its affairs — we 
have felt it our duty, I say, to undertake 
that task, and we intend to perform it 
honestly and conscientiously. If peace is 
to be obtained upon terms consistent with 
the security and tranquillity of Europe, it 
will not be our fault if peace is not so 
obtained. If, on the other hand, it should 
unfortunately happen that the abilities of 
my noble Friend (Lord J. Russell), and 
the sincere desire of the Government to 
put an end to the war upon proper econ- 
ditions, should unhappily fail, then it will 
besour duty to prosecute the war with that 
vigour which may be necessary for bring- 
ing it to a successful termination, and in 
that case I am persuaded that we shall 
not appeal in vain to the generous support 
of Parliament. Sir, I am convinced that, 
whatever differences may exist between 
parties who sit on different sides of the 
House, those differences will for the mo- 
ment at least be laid aside, and that we 
shall all feel that this is a national and not 
a party question—that we shall all feel 
that we are here representing this great 
empire in the face of Europe, and that 
we shall not exhibit a spectacle whieh 
would be humiliating and disgraceful to 
the country —the spectacle, namely, of 
party divisions, or personal jealousies, or 
differences upon particular questions, dis- 
abling the Parliament of this country from 
giving to whatever Government may exist 
for the time those means by which alone | 
it could properly conduct the affairs of the 
country, and bring an arduous *struggle 
to a successful and honourable termination. 
Sir, these are the grounds upon which we 
have undertaken the duty which has been 
imposed upon us. If, on the other hand, 
this House and the country should think 
that we do not properly perform those 
duties which are expected from us, and if 
any other Government can present itself 
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which would be more acceptable to Parlia- | condition to be made by Members of Par. 
ment and the country, then, Sir, no feeling | liament that they should at least be ac. 
of personal ambition, no paltry love of | quainted with the names of Her Majesty’s 


power, will induce us to cling to the posts 
which we occupy longer than we think we 
ean do so with advantage to the country 
and credit to ourselves. But, until we 
shall find that we have lost the confidence 
of Parliament and the country—until we 
shall find that the nation is disappointed 
with us and condemns us, instead of being 





Ministers—that they should have the sa- 
tisfaction of knowing who are those pa- 
triots whom they are asked to support in 
the fulfilment of these onerous duties under 
circumstances so grave and so trying. [ 
am bound to say that, in listening to the 
remarks of the noble Lord with regard to 
his conduet respecting the nomination of 


disposed to support us—so long as we) this important Committee, I find them 


have the support of public opinion with | not satisfactory. 
us, and the good will of Parliament and | find them incoherent. 


I must even say that [ 
I did expect from 


the country—the House may depend upon | the noble Lord at least an answer to the 
it that we shall exert ourselves to the ut-| argumentative speeches of his late right 


most, and shall not quit the post to which 
the confidence of the Sovereign has called 
us. 
Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, I am quite sure 
that the noble Lord is correct in the an- 
ticipation that any existing Government 
at the present emergency will receive a 
liberal and candid support from this House. 
But it would have been satisfactory to the 
House, this being the conclusion of the 
week, if the noble Lord could have found 
it convenient to assure the House and the 
country that a Government was really*in 
existence. 
in his speech to answer the arguments of 
the right hon. Baronet the late First Lord 
of the Admiralty, and the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the late Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, against granting this Committee; 
but the noble Lord has also made an omis- 
sion almost as singular, for the noble Lord 
Lord appears to have forgot that which we 
thought we were all collected together to- 
day specially to hear from the noble Lord 
—namely, that he, at least, had been suc- 
cessful in forming an Administration. If 
that be the case, as all the House had 
hoped, I think there is some want of cour- 
tesy in the leader of the House of Com- 
mons permitting us to adjourn this evening 
without having that gratifying information 
made known to us and the country. But 
instead of this the noble Lord says—*‘ So 
long as we possess the confidence of the 
House and the country, we intend to do 
our duty to Her Majesty, and to retain 
our places.”” But what we want to know is, 
who are ‘“‘we’’? The moment, no doubt, 
is one of great national peril. The emer- 
gency is granted by all. We are ready 
to extend to a Government, with a less 
reference to party feeling than at any 
other time, a just and generous support. 
But it does not appear to me to be a severe 
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The noble Lord has omitted | 








hon. Colleagues. But the noble Lord did 
not do so. I did expect the noble Lord 
would to-night at least vindicate the policy 
which now seems to be the cardinal point 
of his Administration. The noble Lord 
opposed this Committee when it was first 
proposed, and when it was supported by 
many hon. Gentlemen on his own side of 
the House, and by the great bulk of those 
in opposition—he opposed it in language 
most strenuous, and in a spirit the most 
uncompromising. The Government of which 
the noble Lord was a member, in conse- 
quence of the decision of the House of 
Commons, ceased to exist. 
sary for me to refer to the circumstances 
which intervened in the period between 
that vote and the day when the noble Lord 
received the commission of Her Majesty 
to form an Administration, and I make 
only one remark upon them, because the 
noble Lord has fallen into a great inaccu- 
racy in his reference to particulars with 
which he ought certainly te have been well 
acquainted—I allude to Lord Derby’s at- 
tempts to form a Government. Lord Derby 
never declined, as the noble Lord has 
stated, the exalted duty which was offered 
to him because he could not form an Ad- 
ministration, but he declined it solely be- 
cause he could not form a strong Adminis- 
tration ; and, Sir, I cannot admit that the 
noble Lord, especially in the position in 
which he now finds himself—after ten 
days’ experience of his more felicitous 
enterprise—has any right to pride himself 
on his superiority over Lord Derby in this 
respect. 

But now let us look to the conduct of the 
noble Lord with respect to this Committee 
—his former opposition to it, his present 
support of it, and his deging with his late 
colleagues with respect fo it. The noble 
Lord, when a member of the late Govern- 
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ment, strenuously opposed the Committee 
to inquire into the causes which have led 
to the present condition of our army be- 
fore Sebastopol, and upon principle, too. 
The noble Lord, since he has been First 
Minister—since he was successful in form- 
ing this strong Administration, over which, 
only a week ago last Friday, he delivered 
so animated and fervent a eulogium—for 
it was only last Friday that he con- 
gratulated the country on possessing a 
Ministry distinguished alike for adminis- 
trative ability, political sagacity, and suffi- 
cient liberalism—the noble Lord when he 
was called upon to form this Adminis- 
tration, formed it, if upon any principle, 
upon the principle of opposing this Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons to in- 
quire into the condition of the army before 
Sebastopol. In trying to form his Go- 
vernment there was, indeed, no other sub- 
ject on which there required to be any 
communication between himself and his 
intended colleagues. They had all of them 
been members of the late Cabinet. The 
noble Lord has confessed to-night that 
with regard to his foreign policy, which 
absorbs all other subjects, not the slightest 
difference exists between the Cabinet of 
which he is the chief and that of the late 
Ministry of Lord Aberdeen. There could, 
therefore, be only one question on which a 
frank explanation would naturally take place 
between the noble Lord and his intended 
colleagues when he was forming his Ad- 
ministration. The right hon. Baronet 
the late First Lord of the Admiralty 
explained, by a cause which we all re- 
gret, why there was not that complete con- 
ference between him and the noble Lord 
which is usual under such cireumstances, 
and we have it from the right hon. Member 
for South Wiltshire (Mr. 8S. Herbert) and 
the right hon. Member for the University of 
Oxford (Mr.Gladstone)—and the noble Lord 
has not in any way disputed their allegations 
—that the concession of this Committee 
was the subject on which they required 
from the noble Lord, for the satisfaction of 
their minds, a clear and complete under- 
standing, and as I collected from the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) the noble 
Lord was of the same opinjon then as he 
had previously been in the House of Com- 
mons, objecting to the Committee upon 
principle, and expressing his determination 
to resist it. Well, what did the noble Lord 
do even last Friday night? He again an- 
nounces to the House that he will resist 
this Committee ; and on what ground does 
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he found that resistance? Why, on the 
ground of its not being constitutional—no 
paltry ground, no slight ground, but the 
most powerful and effective objection that 
could possibly be stated. Now, Sir, this does 
seem to me to be very strange, that the 
noble Lord the First Minister of the Crown 
should within the space of one short-——‘‘ one 
little week,”’ be prepared to do that which 
a week ago he deemed unconstitutional. 
And for what reason, I ask? Simply 
because he is determined to remain, he 
says, a Minister of the Crown, as no other 
person, on his own showing, could form a 
strong Ministry. I imagine there are 
many persons who could form a Ministry 
as strong at least as that of the noble Lord. 
The noble Lord votes against this Committee 
—he speaks against it—he absolutely forms 
his Cabinet on the basis of opposing this 
Committee—and before a week has passed 
we find the noble Lord rising in his place, 
staking the existence of the Government 
on carrying that Committee, and not 
urging one single reason in favour of that 
Committee being appointed, or offering 
the slightest argument in support of this 
sudden and extraordinary change in his 
policy. After having listened for hours 
to arguments which I think are answer- 
able—to precedents with which, I think, 
the noble Lord might have grappled —to 
a discussion which I supposed the leader of 
the House of Commons would have conde- 
scended to meet at least in fair debate— 
the noble Lord changes all his opinions— 
the opinions which, only a week ago he 
himself described as unconstitutional, he 
accepts—he not only accepts them, but 
he makes them the basis of his Govern- 
ment. And this is the man whose firm- 
ness and energy are to save the coun- 
try! Ido the noble Lord injustice. The 
noble Lord did give a reason for grant- 
ing this Committee. The noble Lord 
has found out since last Friday, that 
there is a strong public opinion in the 
country upon the subject of appoint- 
ing this Committee to inquire into the 
condition of the army before Sebastopol, 
and into the causes that have produced 
that condition. He has found out that 
there is such an almost irresistible feeling 
in the country that no Ministry woild be 
justified in opposing it. Why, Sir, whata 
fine observer must the noble Lord be of the 
nation’s disposition—what an acute ob- 
server must he be of public opinion—how 
skilfully must he feel the pulse of the 
public mind, if it is only since last Friday 
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that he has arrived at that conclusion. 
The discontent of the country for months, 
which resulted in the overwhelming majo- 
rity which destroyed a Government, were 
instances and circumstances which never 
induced the noble Lord to suppose that a 
Committee like this was a great necessity. 
Called upon to fulfil the most responsible 
duties which a man can be called upon to 
perform—called upon to form a Govern- 
ment at a time when one would have 
thought, if a man could feel deeply or 
think profoundly, he would have felt and 
thought deeply and profoundly, the noble 
Lord is still unconscious that this Com- 
mittee of Inquiry is still a necessity—the 
noble Lord is still so ignorant of the public 
mind, and unmindful of that of which all 
are so conscious, that he forms his Go- 
vernment, not in oblivion, not in neglect, 
not in forgetfulness of that necessity, but 
absolutely in defiance of it. Administrative 
ability, of which we once heard so much, 
we know has vanished ; but I thought, at 
least, political sagacity remained. Political 
sagacity was, I supposed, represented by 
the First Minister of the Crown; but after 
the experience of the noble Lord’s career, 
and the speech we have heard to-night, my 
hopes of his triumphant future are less 
glowing than I at first hoped it might have 
been. I have made these observations 
with reference to the change of opinions of 
the noble Lord—I cannot say change of 
argument, for he offered us no reasons. I 
have not changed my mind upon the neces- 
sity of appointing this Committee, although 
I have listened with the respect which they 
deserve to the speeches of the late col- 
leagues of the noble Lord, and which I 
certainly did expect the noble Lord would 
answer. It has been’ said, that this is an 
unconstitutional mode on the part of the 
House of Commons. I hardly care to 
enter into that question, because it has 
been very ably discussed, and I do not 
know that I should have adverted to it to- 
night, even after listening to the speeches 
of the right hon. Gentlemen opposite, had 
it not been for the observation of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Oxford (Mr. Gladstone). 
I have not come down to-night, Sir, to 
enter into a debate on the expediency or 
inexpediency of granting this Committee. I 
eame down by appointment to-night to hear 
three statements from three distinguished | 
statesmen, and, if necessary, to listen to the | 
answer, reply, comment, or criticism of the | 
noble Lord the First Minister of the Crown | 
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upon those statements. I certainly think 
the three right hon. Gentlemen have taken 
a constitutional course in making those 
statements to the House. I am sure the 
House would have felt greatly offended 
if they had not given a frank exposition 
of their views, and I think it was a great 
mistake of the noble Lord, when, having, 
more than a year ago, seceded from the 
Government of Lord Aberdeen, he came 
back to office without a frank expla. 
nation to the House of Commons, and 
I believe 1 express the very gene. 
ral feeling of the House on this sub. 
ject. None of us have come here to enter 
into the discussion whether we should have 
a Committee or rfot. That is a question 
settled—settled by an overwhelming majo- 
rity—and I should like to see the Minister 
who will directly or indirectly attempt to 
rescind it. But it is impossible not to 
notice some of the remarks which have 
been put forward by the right hon. Gentle- 
men who have addressed us, one of which 
is brought to my mind by the observations 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the University of Oxford. The right 
hon. Gentleman has taunted my right’ hon. 
Friend the Member for Midhurst (Mr. 
Walpole) with appealing to precedents, 
He found that my right hon. Friend was 
armed with precedents nut very easy or 
convenient to grapple with. He saw that 
those precedents had made an impression 
on the House; and then he derides this 
appeal—this recurrence to the force of 
precedents, and will not condescend, he 
says, to argue the question on so low a 
ground. But let me remind the House 
that the question of precedent was intro- 
duced by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Carlisle (Sir J. Graham) at 
the commencement of his weighty and 
matured speech. The right hon. Gentle- 
man said, ‘* You have only one or two pre- 
cedents in your favour, and those of a bad 
time.’’ He spoke of them as of no con- 
sequence, although he by inference indi- 
cated that if there were many precedents, 
and they were good, they might have con- 
siderable effect upon the opinion of the 
House and of the country. My right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Walpole) quoted many prece- 
dents, and good 8nes, some of which the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Oxford has admitted to be 
completely adapted to the question before 
us. 

There are objections made to some 
Committees of the House of Commons 
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appointed to consider disastrous circum- 
stances of war because they were in Com- 
mittees of the whole House. I will men- 
tion one precedent which has not been 
referred to to-night, and which was a 
Committee of the whole House—in the 
year 1779, when Lord Cornwallis was ex- 
amined before a Committee of the whole 
House—and what was the opinion of Mr. 
Burke on that subject? Mr. Burke said 
that the Committee produced no great 
effect because of the bustle and confusion 
which pervaded the House during the time 
of the examination. I think that is not only 
a precedent in favour of a Select Com- 
mittee, but shows from great authority how 
inconvenient Committees of the whole House 
may be found. But, if you grant a Com- 
mittee of the whole House you concede all 
the arguments which you urge against 
Committees in a constitutional point of 
view; and with respect te precedents 
against Committees of the whole House 
to inquire into circumstances analogous to 
those in the Crimea, their name is not one 
or two, but legion. I do not want, how- 
ever, to place this question on precedents, 
numerous as they are. They are to be 
found in the time of Charles II. ; for in- 
stance, when the conduct of the war by 
the Duke of York was made the subject of 
inquiry. They are to be found in the time 
of William III.—in the time of Queen 
Anne—in the time of George II.—in the 
time of George III., and during the Re- 
gency. 1 did not, however, place this 
question on precedent. I say, had there 
not been a precedent to meet this instance, 
it was the duty of the House of Commons 
to frame a precedent; because the cir- 
cumstances are grave. A fine army dis- 
appears, and the Chief Minister of the 
Crown in this House, and the right hon. 
Gentlemen who have seceded from the 
Government, tell us that, in possession of 
all the secrets of the Cabinet, the causes 
of this disaster are to them inexplicable. 
If there had been no precedent it was the 
duty of the House of Commons, I main- 
tain, under such circumstances, to have 
made a precedent; and, notwithstanding 
all his refined and sustained argumenta- 
tion, the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for the University of Oxford may rely 
upon it that the people of England, not 
in moments of passion, but in the calmest 
periods of their existence, will always feel 
that with such an unparalléled disaster, 
not explicable by the chief statesman of 
the day, it was the duty of their represen- 
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tatives, their first duty, to inquire into the 
cause of these disasters. ‘‘ But,”’ says the 
right hon. Gentleman, “leave it to Go- 
vernment. Why do not you leave it to 
the Government? I am for inquiry,” says 
the right hon. Gentleman, ‘ but not ’in- 
quiry in this way, not inquiry by a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons.’’ I am 
perfectly ready to admit that you might, 
under ordinary circumstances, have modes 
of inquiry more satisfactory than the one 
that has been proposed; but what does 
that come to? I admit that, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, a Government might 
claim the duty and privilege of inquiring 
into maladministration, of recommending, 
and even of devising a remedy, but the 
fact is, that, in the present state of affairs, 
the country has no confidence in the Go- 
vernment. It is a conviction that no 
fair relief, no sincere and efficient relief, 
could be afforded by the Administration, 
either the last or the present—I make this 
as a general, not a personal, observation— 
that the Government could not make an 
effective inquiry, that has made them feel 
that it was their own House of Commons 
from which alone they could obtain redress 
and satisfaction. Then the right hon. 
Member for the University of Oxford (Mr. 
Gladstone)—and this was almost the most 
laboured part of his argument—takes up 
the list of the Committee. He seems to 
be very familiar with the opinions of all 
Gentlemen upon it, and he says, quoting 
the opinion of a great authority, that 
nothing can be done effectually unless the 
individual who is employed is in favour of 
the task which he is engaged to fulfil. 
And it was considered by his friends cer- 
tainly as a very+unanswerable argument. 
But did it not occur to him that it was in 
effect an argument against the constitution 
of every Parliamentary Committee that 
every day, upon every subject, is called 
into existence. There is not a Committee 
upon any subject which does not consist, 
in many of its members, of instruments 
that are not favourable to the subject-mat- 
ter of the inquiry, and therefore, if the 
argument of the right hon. Gentleman 
means anything, it is good against the 
whole system of Parliamentary inquiry. 
Is the right hon. Gentleman prepared to 
go so far as that? We have heard many 
sneers at Parliament. We are told that 
the constitution is in danger, because the 
noble Lord at the head of the Adminis- 
tration has, in the course of a week, 
changed the whole policy of his Cabinet; 
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but I am certain that, if you wish to deal 
a blow against Parliamentary authority, 
you can deal no more effective one than to 
impress upon the country that the elements 
of a Parliamentary Committee are not 
adapted to the effective fulfilment of their 
purpose. The noble Lord opposite, instead 
of answering the arguments of his late col- 
leagues respecting this Committee, which 
a week ago he declared was unconstitu- 
tional, and on which to-night he has staked 
the existence of his Government — the 
noble Lord has again favoured us with 
flattering visions of an impending peace. 
I am quite sure that if the country be- 
lieves that peace with honour can be 
achieved by the noble Lord the Ministry 
may count upon the earnest support of 
this House. All I can say is, that I hope 
the instructions which the noble Lord has 
given to the noble Lord the Member for 
the City of London (Lord John Russell) 
are conceived in a more frank spirit and in 
more intelligible language than the com- 
munications which he had on behalf of 
Lord Derby with the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Gladstone) and with the understand- 
ing which he arrived at with his late col- 
league as to the basis u, sn which his Go- 
vernment was to be formed. If the noble 
Lord has gone to Vienna to be the pro- 
moter of peace, with a foregone conclusion 
in favour of war, that I think is not a 
satisfactory prospect for the country. I 
can, therefore, only hope that the instruc- 
tions which he has received from the First 
Minister have been couched in a more fa- 
miliar spirit and expressed in more intelli- 
gible terms than the conditions which he 
(Lord Palmerston) apparently made to be 
the basis of his Government—a Govern- 
ment that, after ten days, has experienced 
a disastrous blow at a time when the noble 
Lord assures us it is of the utmost import- 
ance that the country should feel that it 
was strongly and effectively governed, and 
when the noble Lord, under circumstances 
so discouraging to the country, after a 
week nearly has elapsed since this unfor- 
tunate and untoward event has been pro- 
claimed—the noble Lord does not find 
himself in a condition, at the conclusion of 
the Parliamentary week, to feel that by all 
his exertions, and all his combinations, he 
can assure the country that his Sovereign 
at this moment possesses a complete body 
of responsible advisers. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I rise, Sir, to 
explain one or two points referred to in 
the speech of the right hon. Gentleman 


Mr. Disraeli 
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who has just sat down. One of them 
relates to the question of precedents ; and 
upon that subject I merely wish to say 
that what I stated was, that all the prece- 
dents which were quoted by the right hon, 
Gentleman the Member for Midhurst (Mr, 
Walpole) failed entirely in this essential 
particular—that they related to operations 
which had been drawn to a close; where- 
as the essence of this inquiry is, that it 
has to do with operations which are still 
in progress. The other point upon which 
I wish to offer an explanation is a matter 
of much more importance. I am afraid 
1 have been unfortunate in expressing 
myself indistinctly upon it; at any rate, 
my meaning has been misapprehended by 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite. The 
right hon. Gentleman has, of course, a 
perfect right to put whatever construction 
he pleases upon my statement; but, as 
far as I recollect, 1 never stated to the 
House that my noble Friend at the head 
of the Government used the expression in 
conversation with me that he would form 
his Government upon the basis of resist- 
ance to this Committee, or that I asked 
for any engagement from him upon that 
subject. 1 never made it the subject 
of stipulation at all. I never even men- 
tioned it to my noble Friend until I had 
written to him to acquaint him that, after 
the communications we had had respect- 
ing his foreign policy, I was ready, at his 
desire, to accept office under his Adminis- 
tration. But | had the pleasure of seeing 
my noble Friend before receiving any reply 
or making any final arrangement; and at 
the interview at which it was finally ar- 
ranged that I should take office, I inquired 
of my noble Friend what his intentions 
were with reference to this Committee. 
He then stated that his intentions continued 
to be the same as they had been, and that it 
was his intention to oppose the Committee. 
But I never in the least doubted my noble 
Friend, and never thought of asking from 
him any stipulations upon the subject, as 
they appeared to me wholly unnecessary. 

Sin GEORGE GREY: Sir, the expla- 
nation which has just been given by the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) lias 
relieved me to a great extent of the indis- 
pensable necessity of correcting the re- 
peated statements in the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Disraeli) upon 
assumptions without any evidence that my 
noble Friend (Lord Palmerston) formed 
his Government on the basis of resisting 
this Committee. Having, as a Member of 
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Lord Aberdeen’s Government, offered my 
strenuous, but unavailing, opposition to the 
decision at which the House arrived, and 
having subsequently acquiesced in the de- 
cision of a majority of the Cabinet of my 
noble Friend, that, under the circumstances 
of difficulty in which they were placed, 
it was their duty to withdraw from any 
further opposition to the nomination of 
that Committee, I feel bound emphati- 
cally to deny, so far as I am concerned, 
and so far as any information has reached 
me, that my noble Friend’s Government 
was based on opposition to this Committee. 
The policy of that Government—the basis 
of that Government — was the vigorous 
prosecution of the war by all the means at 
our disposal, and which the confidence of 
Parliament may-enable us to make use of, 
with the view to the attainment at the 
earliest period of a just, a safe, and an 
honourable peace. When 1 opposed the 
appointment of that Committee, I did not 
deny the right of Parliament to inquire into 
the state of our army in the Crimea, or the 
conduct of the different departments of the 
Government whose duty it was to minister 
to the wants of that army, nor do I agree 
with the right hon. Baronet (Sir J. Gra- 
ham) in thinking there was anything un- 
constitutional in its appointment, but I 
did so under a deep sense of the risks we 
might incur, the inconvenience which would 
arise to any Government administering 
affairs while such a Committee was sitting, 
and also of the injustice which might be in- 
flicted on parties absent in the Crimea by 
evidence .being taken in their absence af- 
fecting their conduct and character. I 
felt those grounds were sufficient to justify 
the opposition to that Motion. My argu- 
ments were unavailing, and the House by 
an overwhelming majority affirmed the ap- 
pointment of the Committee. It has been 
truly said, there were different motives 
which influenced hon. Gentlemen in sup- 
porting the Motion for this inquiry. There 
were some who were honestly desirous for 
the inquiry, for the sake of truth. There 
were others who, not denying the inconve- 
nience of the inquiry, availed themselves of 
that Motion to strike a blow at the Govern- 
ment of Lord Aberdeen. It was obvious 
that the vote implied want of confidence in 
the Government. That Government, in 
consequence, tendered their resignations to 
Her Majesty, and their resignations were 
accepted. In tendering my resignation I 
had not the remotest conception that it was 
not final and conclusive; I had not any 
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expectation that the circumstances which 
have since occurred would have arisen, and 
which have made me feel it my duty to 
resume office under my noble Friend. The 
Earl of Derby was applied to to form a 
Government. He undertook that commis- 
sion, and failed to accomplish it. The 
right hon, Gentleman (Mr. Disraeli) says 
that Lord Derby did not say he could not 
form a Government, but that he could not 
form a strong Government. Any Gentle- 
man may take half a dozen Members, and 
say he has formed a Government, but he 
must find men deserving the confidence of 
the country, and able to discharge the 
duties of Government. I understand Lord 
Derby abandoned the task, being unable 
to form such a Government out of the 
materials at his command, and not being 
able to obtain that assistance from the 
opposite ranks. The attempt of my noble 
Friend (Lord J. Russell) to form a Govern- 
ment also failed, and then my noble Friend 
(Lord Palmerston), having been intrusted 
with the task, did me the honour to solicit 
my assistance. I should most gladly have 
declined, not from want of confidence in 
him, or from any difference of policy, 
but because, under the circumstances of 
the case, I thought it was deeply to be 
regretted that a totally new Government 
was not formed. The times, however, were 
critical. It was not a moment when the 
country could be left without any Govern- 
ment; war was in progress, important 
negotiations were pending, and I felt, if 
my noble Friend could obtain the co-ope- 
ration of those Gentlemen whose character, 
talents, and well-known abilities justly 
recommended them to the confidence of 
Parliament and the country, I had no right 
to withhold that assistance which he did 
me the honour to ask, although I might 
think he attached undue importance to it. 
It would have been offering an insult to 
the House if the first act of my noble 
Friend had been an attempt to rescind 
their decision. Yet 1 am free to admit I 
entertained the hope, if not the expecta- 
tion, that when the Government was re- 
constructed, and when it was announced 
what measures we were prepared to take, 
the House would have acquiesced in the 
abandonment of that Committee. The 
House and the country still undoubtedly 
remained of the opinion that an inquiry 
should take place, and I am satisfied that 
no Government formed in such circum- 
stances as the present could have gained 
any useful object by attempting to stem 
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the tide of public opinion, or to overrule 
the decision of a majority of the House of 
Commons on this subject. We believed, 
therefore, that we were best discharging our 
duty by endeavouring to induce the House 
so to construct the Committee that the 
inquiry should be conducted by men who 
would act under a solemn sense of the 
responsibility committed to them, and 
whose knowledge and experience of public 
affairs would lead them to avoid those 
evils and inconveniences that were the 
main ground of our objections to the in- 
quiry. The right hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Disraeli) has indulged in his usual 
vein of sarcasm on the Government as at 
present constituted. I shall pass by that 
sarcasm. I deny the proposition of my 
right hon. Friend the Member for Carlisle 
(Sir J. Graham), so far as my own expe- 
rience goes, that the determination of the 
House to nominate this Committee, and 
to prosecute the inquiry, is a renewal of 
the vote of want of confidence, or a cen- 
sure upon the Government, as recently 
constituted. I believe that is not the ob- 
ject of the House. I have seen no sign 
of such being its intention, and no opinion 
has been expressed by this House, indica- 
tive of any want of confidence in the Go- 
vernment. The Estimates were willingly 
and generously voted; means were afford- 
ed the Government for carrying on the 
war with vigour, and I certainly think 
there is nothing to justify the Government 
in resigning their trust and abandoning 
their post. The right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Disraeli) has stated that a week has 
elapsed since this division in the Cabinet, 
and that my noble Friend is unable to 
announce the names of those Gentlemen 
who will fill the places recently vacated. 
Two days only have elapsed since their 
resignation was announced, and I do not 
think my noble Friend is asking too much 
of the forbearance of the House if he asks 
for at least two or three days before he 
announces the names of the Gentlemen 
who may be approved of by Her Majesty 
to fill the places recently vacated. They 
are all important places, and they have 
heen held by men of great eminence. The 
Earl of Derby has declared that he had 
not men of sufficient eminence or capacity 
to construct a Government, and it is a 
little too much to require that my noble 
Friend should at once repair the serious 
loss which the Government has sustained. 
I earnestly trust that my noble Friend 
will succeed in obtaining the co-operation 
Sir G. Grey 
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of men with whom his remaining colleagues 
may act with the same cordiality with which 
they have acted with those who have re. 
cently resigned, and that the Government 
will, in a short time, be so constituted as 
to command the confidence of this House 
and of the country. 

Mr. MUNTZ said, that it was an old 
saying, that it was better late than never, 
The noble Lord had shared the fate of 
all those who tried to please everybody— 
he had pleased nobody. If in the first 
instance he had agreed to the Committee, 
and then, finding a difficulty, had thrown 
hiraself on the confidence of the country, 
he would have been supported. But he 
did not rise for that. He rose to object 
to the talk about precedents. Precedents! 
Why, was there a precedent of such an 
army having suffered so much in so shorta 
space of time? He voted for a censure on 
the Government, and also for an inquiry. 
He wished for inquiry, because he thought 
it requisite—not an inquiry into what is 
going on now, but an inquiry into the past. 
Then there was another question—what 
would the army itself think if the House of 
Commons had voted an inquiry into their 
dreadful condition, and then no inquiry took 
place? Hon. Members said there were dif- 
ficulties connected with the inquiry. Were 
there no difficulties connected with no in- 
quiry? With regard to the Government of 
the noble Lord, he would say the same he 
had said of all Governments—that so long 
as he believed it was promoting the interest 
and honour of the country he would sup- 
port it. 

Question put, and agreed to. 


Orpers or THE Day.—Other Orders 
postponed till after the notice of Motion 
for nominating the Committee on the Army 
before Sebastopol. 


ARMY BEFORE SEBASTOPOL—NOMINA- 
TION OF COMMITTEE. 

Mr. SPEAKER then put the names of 
the proposed Committee seriatim. 

Mr. ROBERT PHILLIMORE said, he 
would submit that the House ought not 
to proceed further in the nomination of the 
Committee at that late hour, especially as 
no two Members who had spoken in defence 
of it had expressed the same opinion with 
regard to it, or had agreed as to whether it 
was to be confined to the past or to enter 
into the future; no one yet knew whether 
it was to be a gross fraud, a delusion, or 
a full and searching inquiry, such as had 
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been pointed at by the right hon. Member 
for Droitwich (Sir J. Pakington). If he 
stood alone, he should divide the House 
against this inquiry. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, he trusted that, 
as it was decided to have a Committee, 
hon. Members would see the propriety of 
not having continued and protracted dis- 
cussion. The question had been fully and 
most ably discussed on both sides. He be- 
lieved he was right in saying that, according 
to the forms and rules of the House, when 
a Committee was appointed to inquire into 
a subject, it was not in the power of that 
Committee, without the express instructions 
of the House, to inquire into any matters of 
a subsequent date to the time when it was 
appointed. 

Sm THOMAS ACLAND said, that 
although feeling a very strong objection to 
the appointment of the Committee, still he 
would not be a party to any further pro- 
longation of the difficulties in which he con- 
sidered the House, the Government, and 
the country were placed, in consequence of 
the vote of that House. 

Sm HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, he 
did not see any disadvantage that could 
result from the appointment of the Com- 
mittee, if it were to confine its labours to 
an inquiry into the conduct of those de- 
partments in this country whose business 
it was to supply the wants of the army. 
But he felt persuaded that any attempt on 
the part of the Committee to enter into 
military matters in the Crimea would be 
productive of the most fatal consequences 
to the public service. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, it was 
not his intention to propose any limitation 
to the inquiries of the Committee. It ap- 
peared to him that the first and main ob- 
ject to be attained was to appoint a Com- 
mittee consisting of Gentlemen in whose 
discretion and judgment the House might 
repose confidence. He thought the selec- 
tion which had been made was a selec- 
tion which entitled the Committee to the 
confidence of the House. He thought the 
names perfectly unobjectionable. He for 
one was prepared to repose in those Gen- 
tlemen sufficient confidence. He thought 
that in the pursuit of their inquiry they 
would not travel into those delicate and 
dangerous topics which had been adverted 
to in the course of the debate. It did not 
appear to him to be impossible for them 
to pursue inquiries with regard to the con- 
dition of the army in the Crimea without 
travelling into those questions which would 
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affect our relations with our allies. It 
would, indeed, be a most unfortunate thing 
if they were led to make inquiries which 
would wound the feelings of our allies. 
He thought, therefore, it could not be too 
strongly impressed on the Gentlemen who 
formed that Committee to abstain from any 
inquiry which would have so calamitous a 
result. It appeared to him that if they 
pursued the inquiry with proper judgment 
and discretion, they would satisfy the ex- 
pectations of Parliament, without giving 
rise to the evil to which he had adverted. 
As far, then, as he was concerned, it was 
not his intention to put any limitation on 
the inquiry of the Committee. 

Mr. ROEBUCK: It is not my inten- 
tion, Sir, to move any instructions to this 
Committee, for I think the words of my 
Motion do limit the inquiry of that Commit- 
tee. The words are that they should 

“Inquire into the condition of our army be- 
fore Sebastopol, and into the conduct of those 
departments of the Government whose duty it 
has been to minister to the wants of that army.” 
Now, it appears to me that these words 
are definite, they explain themselves ; and 
such being the case, I think, the Commit- 
tee require no instructions. The House, 
when it selects a Committee, generally has 
some confidence in that Committee, and, 
perhaps, the House will allow me to say 
a few words upon the selection which has 
been made in this instance. I have to 
apologise to the Gentlemen whose names 
I used in the first instance for not being 
able to carry out my original intention. 
I found, however, that those names did not 
appear to meet with the confidence of this 
House, and I, therefore, felt it my duty to 
place myself immediately in communication 
with the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government. The result of my communi- 
cation with him is, that I have been 
enabled to present to the House a Com- 
mittee in which I think they have confi- 
dence, and if that Committee deserves the 
confidence of this House it requires no 
instructions. I perfectly agree with every- 
thing said respecting the difficulty in the 
way of this inquiry. But I think the 
difficulty justifies and calls forth inquiry. 
The difficulty is great; I know we are 
trenching as closely as possible upon a pre- 
rogative which we ought not to trench 
upon ; but still, all that notwithstanding, 
we have before us an army melting away ; 
we have the people of this country de- 
manding inquiry ; and I believe we should 
not satisfy the desires of our constituents 
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did we not grant the inquiry I have asked 
for. It is on these grounds, and on these 
grounds alone, that I have ventured upon 
this delicate and, I will say, dangerous in- 
vestigation. No inquiry, indeed, could be 
more delicate and dangerous ; for, depend 
upon it, you have a people to satisfy who 
will not be satisfied until they have probed 
to the bottom the circumstances which have 
caused the destruction of the finest army 
that ever left the shores of this country. 

Committee nominated :—Mr. Roebuck, 
Mr. Drummond, Sir John Pakington, 
Colonel Lindsay, Mr. Layard, Mr. Ellice, 
Lord Seymour, Sir George Lewis, General 
Peel. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
**That Mr. Bramston be one other Mem- 
ber of the said Committee.” 

Mr. CORRY said, he begged to explain 
to the House the reasons why he wished to 
substitute the name of Captain Scobell for 
that of Mr. Bramston. He thought it 
desirable that some hon. Member con- 
nected with the navy ought to be on the 
Committee, as the conduct of branches 
of the naval department was called into 
question. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, he thonght the 
proposal arose out of a misconception. 
The Committee could examine naval wit- 
nesses, and be able to appreciate the 
evidence. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, he 
hoped the House would abide by the list 
as it stood. The Committee was not going 
to inquire into seamanship, but into the 
management of public departments. 

Captain SCOBELL said, the present 
Amendment was made without his know- 
ledge or concurrence in the first instance, 
and he felt no desire to serve upon it. At 
the same time, he thought a naval officer 
ought to be put upon it, as the conduct of 
the transport service was in question. 

Mr..WALPOLE said, he would appeal 
to his right hon. Friend (Mr. Corry) not to 
press his Motion. It was desirable to have 
the unanimous consent of the House to the 
appointment of the Committee. There 
were now eleven Members ; there might be 
a twelfth appointed upon a future stage if 
it was considered desirable to have a naval 
man upon the Committee. 

Mr. M‘CANN said, he thought the 
country would be very much disappointed 
if no naval officer were appointed on the 
Committee. He had heard of the nomi- 
nation of Captain Scobell with great satis- 
faction. 


Viscount Palmerston 
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Question put, “‘ That the name of ‘ Mr, 
Bramston ’ stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 101; 
Noes 80: Majority 21. 

On the Motion that Mr. John Ball be ap. 
pointed another member of the Committee, 

Mr. BENTINCK gave notice that on 
Monday he would move the insertion of the 
name of Sir George Tyler in the place of 
that of Mr. John Ball. He thought it 
highly requisite that upon a Committee of 
this nature there should be at least one 
uaval officer. 

Mr. BERESFORD said, he would also 
give notice that on Monday he should 
move to add the name of Mr. Miles to the 
Committee. He thought it only fair that, 
as Lord Raglan had no one in the Com- 
mittee to stand forth and take his part, 
some Gentleman should be appointed to 
attend the Committee and defend his cha- 
racter. Mr. Miles was connected by mar- 
riage with Lord Raglan, and was, there- 
fore, the most proper person to represent 
his interest. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, this was the first 
time he ever heard that a member of the 
jury ought to be a relation of the prisoner 
in the dock. 

Mr. MILES said, he was confident that 
Lord Raglan’s character would be perfectly 
safe with the Committee as proposed by 
the hon. and learned Gentleman. He 
trusted the Committee would strictly in- 
vestigate the conduct of the civil depart- 
ments, for these were the departments 
which had more failed than any other. 

Mr. NAPIER said, he had been sorry 
to hear the expressions which had just 
fallen from the hon. and learned Gentleman 
(Mr. Roebuck). He (Mr. Napier) never 
knew an instance of a person being put in 
the dock without a bill of indictment hav- 
ing been first found against him. 

Motion made, and Question put, ‘* That 
Mr. John Ball be one other Member of the 
said Committee.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 98; Noes 
62: Majority 36. 

The House adjourned at a quarter after 
Two o'clock till Monday next. 


— 
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MINISTERIAL ARRANGEMENTS—THE 
LORD LIEUTENANT OF IRELAND. 

Tue Marquess or WESTMEATH said, 
that a belief existed in the public mind 
that some change was to take place in re- 
ference to the government of Ireland ; 
and therefore during the recent changes in 
the Government he was not without hopes 
that the noble Lord at the head of the Go- 
vernment would have found himself in a 


situation strong enough to carry out the | 


suggestion that had been made, and at 
once abolish the office of Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland. He could speak from experience, 
and could say that a considerable change 
of opinion had of late taken place in Dub- 
lin respecting the office of Lord Lieutenant. 
It had been generally understood that the 
noble Lord who now held that office had been 
only sent over to wind up the concern. If | 
that was the intention of the late Ministry 

nothing could be more agreeable than the 

sending out of that noble Lord. At the 


same time he had heard a noble Ear! (the 
Earl of Carlisle) designated as being about 
to fill up the post of Viceroy of Ireland. 
From that noble Earl’s public worth and 
private character he congratulated the Go- 
vernment in having obtained his services, 





as he was sure the noble Earl would do 
honour to the office. Te trusted if the ap- | 


pointment did take place that the noble | be placed a naval officer. 
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| thought, therefore, it was not too much 


for one of their Lordships’ [Louse to speak 
his honest feelings as to what he thought 
of the appointment. He did not wish to 
make any invidious allusions as to the ad- 
ministrative talent of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman who was to succeed to that office, 
but it had lately happened to him, as no 
doubt it had to their Lordships, to read in 
the Times newspaper that which purported 
to be acodicil to the will of a distinguish- 
ed and gallant naval officer, Sir George 
Cockburn. He had left a paper which 
came before them with an authority which 


'prevented them from doubting its authen- 


ticity. The writer stated that he did not 
conceive it was possible that any board or 
assembly could be so constructed to show 
more its own inherent unfitness for the 
business for which it was appointed as the 
Board of Admiralty. It was true that 
the gallant Admiral designed improvements 
which would take considerable time to ma- 
ture, even if the Government were dis- 
posed to adopt them. It was not witha 
view of pressing this improvement on their 
Lordships’ attention that ne had alluded to 
this subject, but he thought it was due 
to the navy, having such an authority as 
the late gallant Admiral for it, that at 
the head of the Board of Admiralty should 
He would only 


Earl would not be induced, from his cha-| add that he did not think the Govern- 
racteristic benevolence, to think that every | ment could do better than avail themselves 


one in Ireland was as well-intentioned as | 
himself, 
the appointment of an hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Horsman) to the post of Secretary | 
for Ireland. 
ings himself, but he was not dissatisfied to | 
find that it was not an Irishman who had 
been named for this office, for he con- 
ceived that it was an advantage in carry- 
ing on the affairs of Ireland that the per- 
son filling the post which Mr. Horsman 
was to fill should be relieved from the im- 
portunity of relatives, who might wish to 
get appointments and situations in Church 
or State. There was another topic to 
which he begged to call their Lordships’ 
attention. It was the rumoured appoint- 
ment of a right hon. Baronet to succeed 
the right hon. Baronet at present at the head 
of the Admiralty. He need not say that 
the people of England had just now their 
earnest attention fixed on the existing 
state of public affairs in a way that had 
never before been exceeded. He had only 
been over here a week, and he could say 
he was quite satisfied on that point, and he 


He had learned with satisfaction | 





of the opportunity afforded to them by the 
return of Admiral Dundas from the import- 
ant and delicate command he had lately 
held and so admirably carried out in the 


He was national in his feel- | Black Sea, and appoint that gallant officer 


to the head of the Board of Admiralty. 
That gallant Admiral had returned home 
after eliciting the approval of the entire 
country for his services, and the thanks of 
Parliament had been awarded to him as 
the seal of that approval. The manner in 
which Admiral Dundas had obtained the 
co-operation of the officers and fleet of our 
ally in conducting the common service was 
also gratifying in the extreme ; and there- 
fore, without having had the slightest pre- 
vious communication with Admiral Dundas, 
he (the Marquess of Westmeath) tovk the 
liberty of suggesting that there ought to 
be an officer at the Admiralty who could 
satisfy the country that the business of 
the department would be performed with- 
out that official neglect and ignorance 
which Sir George Cockburn, after long 
experience, had pointed out as having been 
hitherto manifested. 
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Eart GRANVILLE said, he did not 
know whether the noble Marquess merely 
intended to make some observations, or 
whether he meant to put a direct question 
to him. He would not give an opinion 
upon an hypothetical case ; he might, how- 
ever, say, in reply to the suggestion of the 
noble Marquess, that no intention existed 
on the part of Her Majesty to abolish the 
office of Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. As 
to the noble Marquess’s opinion as to the 
popularity of such a measure, as far as his 
own knowledge went of the state of public 
opinion in Ireland—though he admitted 
much might be said on both sides—he must 
say that about a year and a half ago, when 
in Ireland, he heard an opinion expressed 
at a public meeting by a judicial officer of 
Government, that he thanked God they 
had a Lord Lieutenant, a sentiment that 
he had never heard more loudly cheered 
than that was. With respect to the ap- 
pointments to which the noble Marquess 
had referred, he had to state that Mr. 
Horsman had accepted the office of Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, and Sir Charles 
Wood that of First Lord of the Admiralty. 


CRIMINAL JUSTICE BILL. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Toe LORD CHANCELLOR, in mov- 
ing the second reading of this Bill, said, it 
must be well known to their Lordships 
that for the last two or three years the 
subject of the trial of offenders for petty 
offences had much engrossed public atten- 
tion. It had been felt, not without justice, 
that to commit for trial at the assizes or 
sessions persons charged with very petty lar- 
cenies, had tended neither to reform the of- 
fender himself—which should be an import- 
ant object in all punishment—nor to the re- 
pression of the offences. Several evils had 
resulted from it. In the first place, it oc- 
casioned to the public very unnecessary 
expense. He would put that question 
aside for the present—but when a prisoner 
was tried at the assizes, or at quarter ses- 
sions, for a petty larceny of the value of a 
shilling or two, the effect on the public 
mind was very injurious, exciting as it 
usually did a feeling, if not of sympathy 
for the prisoner, at all events of regret for 
the delay in bringing him to trial, and it 
would be infinitely better if such cases were 
disposed of in a summary way, as were 
many cognate offences. There was only 
one way to meet the difficulty, and that 
was, to enact that certain cases, which were 
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now tried at the assizes or the sessions, 
should henceforth be tried in a compara- 
tively private forum, namely, before justices 
of the peace sitting in petty sessions. That 
being so, the only question which remained 
was, what were the offences cognisance of 
which should be given to these petty ses- 
sions? What he proposed was, that they 
should have cognisance of all simple lar- 
cenies where the value of the property 
stolen did not exceed 20s. This limit 
would, of course, be open to their Lord- 
ships’ consideration in Committee. Their 
Lordships were aware that in our ancient 
law distinetions were made between Jar- 
cenies of small amount and larcenies of a 
large amount. From time immemorial, a 
theft of anything under ls. was attended 
with different consequences from a theft of 
property worth more than 1s., which, at 
an early period, might be equal to 20s. of 
our own day. It might be asked, was it 
safe to give cognisance of such cases to 
justices assembled in petty sessions? He 
believed it was so. That occasional errors 
might arise was only saying that justices 
assembled in petty sessions were subject to 
the infirmities of human nature; but the 
Legislature had already given them juris- 
diction in cases not dissimilar. At the 
present moment justices had cognisance of 
offences so entirely similar in their charac- 
ter that it required the acuteness of a 
lawyer to detect the difference between 
them. For instance, justices assembled in 
petty sessions had cognisance of cases of 
dog stealing. Now, legally, dog stealing 
was not stealing ; but it would be absurd 
to maintain that persons competent to en- 
tertain cognisance of the stealing of a dog 
should not have cognisance of the stealing 
of a duck. Another analogy: justices had 
jurisdiction over the offence of breaking 
into a garden, there plucking from a tree 
all the valuable peaches growing upon it, 
and bringing them to Covent Garden Mar- 
ket; but if the peaches fell to the ground, 
and the person picked them up, the justices 
had no jurisdiction, because that was lar- 
ceny. Now, what he proposed was, to give 
to justices jurisdiction in all cases of small 
larcenies, in the same way as they had at 
present jurisdiction over offences which did 
not amount to larceny. The next ques- 
tion was, to what extent should they have 
the power of punishing offenders? He did 
not think it would be expedient materially 
to limit the punishments to be inflicted by 
the justices—at any rate, not much—below 
those awarded at the sessions; otherwise 
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he was afraid it would often happen that, 
in order to save the expense and trouble of 
sending cases to the sessions, the justices 
might be inclined to let a prisoner be 

unished too lightly, and he was not one 
of those who thought that very short 
terms of incarceration tended either to the 
reformation of the offender or to the re- 
pression of the offence. Therefore, he 
thought, considerable latitude should be 
given, and he proposed to fill the blank in 
the Bill with words authorising the justice 
to inflict a term of punishment not exceed- 
ing one year’s imprisonment. There was 
another proposition in the Bill which was 
of a different character, and on which he 
entertained considerable doubt. It was 
proposed in the last Session in the other 
House of Parliament by an hon. Friend of 
his now no more (Mr. Aglionby) that if a 
person charged before the justices with a 
larceny amounting to a higher value than 
20s. should wish to plead guilty he should 
be allowed to do so; in which case the 
justices might either sentence him them- 
selves, or, if they thought fit they might 
remit the record of his plea to the assizes, 
at which sentence should be pronounced by 
the Judge. He had originally prepared 
this Bill in that sense ; but, on considera- 
tion, he thought it went to an extent of 
complication that would, on the first intro- 
duction of the system at all events, have 
been productive of evil. The persons 
charged with such offences were of the 
very lowest class, and generally very igno- 
rant. What was more likely than when 
they were brought to the sessions to re- 
ceive sentence they would deny having 
pleaded guilty before the justices, demand 
to have their witnesses examined, and 
complain that they were not allowed a 
trial; and if they were precluded from 
doing so, it would be very difficult to con- 
vince them or to make them admit, or 
the public to understand, that they had not 
been treated with hardship. He proposed, 
therefore, to enable the justices, where a 
person pleaded guilty, although the value 
of the property stolen exceeded 20s., to 
pass sentence summarily. 

Moved, That the Bill be now read 2°. 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, that, as the 
Bill which stood upon the Votes in his 
name—the Speedy Trial of Offenders Bill 
—related to the same subject as that 
introduced by the noble and learned Lord 
on the woolsack, he thought he should 
save time by taking both together. His 
Bill arose out of the petition which he pre- 
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sented last Session from the Cumberland 
Magistrates. His learned friend and kins- 
man, the late Mr. Aglionby, had brought in 
a Bill which did not pass; and as he (Lord 
Brougham) had suggested that course 
on presenting the petition, he had felt 
it necessary now to present this Bill. The 
absolute necessity of some such measure 
had been frequently pressed upon him 
within the last few years. The state of 
the administration of the criminal law was 
such that a remedy could not much longer 
be delayed; and even the returns before 
Parliament were in themselves enough to 
show the necessity of some more summary 
treatment of petty offenders. They had 
obtained from six counties—Somerset, Sus- 
sex, Berkshire, Wiltshire, Hampshire, and 
Dorsetshire—with a population amount- 
ing to one-tenth of the whole population of 
England and Wales, a return in detail of the 
trials and punishments, and the amounts 
for which the offenders were tried, at the 
sessions for one year—1850; not an ex- 
traordinary year in any way. Out of 
1,500 cases tried at the sessions, 895, or 
three-fifths of the whole number, were for 
larcenies under the amount of 5s.; 500, 
or one-third of the whole, were for larcenies 
under the amount of ls.; 245, or one- 
sixth, for larcenies under the amount of 
10d. Applying that a to the 
whole of England and Wales, it would 
appear that 9,000 cases were tried every 
year throughout the country for less than 
5s., and 5,000 for less than ls.; all 
cases, moreover, of simple larceny, with- 
out any aggravated circumstances. It was 
bad enough that the Lord Chief Justice 
should be called upon, when he went cir- 
cuit, bearing the Queen’s Commission, with 
all the pomp and circumstance of the high- 
est judicial authority, to adjudicate solemnly 
with the help of grand and petty jaries 
upon larcenies to the amount of 1d. or 2d.; 
it was bad enough that all the parties should 
be put to great and unnecessary expense, 
both of time and money; but the worst 
evil of all—it might indeed be called an evil 
that surpassed all the rest taken together 
—was, that persons were detained for many 
days, perhaps weeks, in prison; and when 
they came to be tried were either acquitted, 
after being punished more severely than 
they would have been had they been con- 
victed ; or they were convicted, and then it 
became impossible to award even an appa- 
rently just amount of punishment to them 
for the offence of which they had been 
found guilty, because the Judge would feel 
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that they had already undergone, secretly 
and unknown to the public, a greater pun- 
ishment than was due to them upon their 
conviction ; and the consequence was, that 
often people saw with surprise that for an 
offence which properly deserved a greater 
punishment, a prisoner was dismissed with 
a day’s imprisonment. It happened to the 
Lord Chief Justice, during the last spring 
assizes for Buckinghamshire, to have fif- 
teen prisoners to try, all of whom had been 
committed for two months. What did 
their Lordships think was the value of the 
property which these persons were charged 
with stealing, and for which they had been 
so committed? The whole amount was 
12s., or an average for each of 10d. 
What was the consequence? The Chief 
Justice had only one course to take—he 
dismissed each of them as he was found 
guilty with one day’s imprisonment. The 
reason why they had been detained so long 
in prison was, that there had been no ad- 
journed sessions opened between the period 
of their commitment and the period of 
holding the assizes. That being the state 


of things, it was perfectly evident that 
some step must be taken for the more 
rapid and summary trial of these petty 


offenders. The Bill which he presented to 
their Lordships a fortnight or three weeks 
ago (the Speedy Trial of Offenders Bill), 
was very much the same as that subse- 
quently introduced by his noble and learn- 
e. Friend on the woolsack, although in 
one or two particulars there was no doubt 
a difference. The amount for which 
offenders could be tried before the justices 
in petty sessions, 20s., was the same in 
both measures. One particular in which 
they differed was, the definition of the 
offences over which the justices should 
have jurisdiction, because in his Bill he 
excluded all offences which were attended 
with aggravating circumstances, which 
were specified ; but the most material 
difference was, the option given to par- 
ties brought before magistrates in petty 
sessions of being either tried there, or 
having their cases transferred to the 
quarter sessions or the assizes. His Bill 
gave them that option, and he thought 
it was better to do so, because—although 
no man could be more sensible than he 
was of the admirable and judicious man- 
ner in which the magistrates in all parts of 
the country had discharged their very im- 
portant duties; nevertheless, the subject 
ought not to be excluded from trial by 
jury without his consent. He would add 
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his opinion, that it would be desirable to 
give them, when they desired it, the power 
to obtain professional assistance. They 
had the power of choosing county court 
judges as chairmen, but they hardly ever 
exercised it. This power was also pos- 
sessed by the Irish magistracy. And in 
that country the assistant barrister was 
almost always chosen as the chairman of 
quarter sessions. In the Bill introduced by 
Sir John Pakington in 1851, it was pro- 
posed to give magistrates summary juris- 
diction when property to the amount of not 
more than 1s. was in question. He (Lord 
Brougham) thought that sum was too low, 
Perhaps 20s. might, on the other hand, be 
by some deemed too high in fixing the limit; 
but he felt sure that this summary juris- 
diction should, at any rate, extend to cases 
where thefts of property of the value of 5s, 
had been committed. Even, however, if 
the summary jurisdiction only extended to 
cases where property to the amount of ls, 
was in question, it would be a great im- 
provement in our criminal law, from the 
number of the cases in which men were 
now punished for stealing to a less amount. 
In 1849, three men, each approaching 
seventy years of age, were tried at dif- 
ferent sessions in a county, the name of 
which he would not mention. One was 
sentenced to six weeks’ imprisoment, with 
hard labour, for stealing to the value of 
about ld.; another to eight weeks’ im- 
prisonment, with hard labour, for stealing 
to the value of 3d. ; and a third to four 
weeks, with hard labour, for stealing to the 
value of }d. Nor had he reason to be- 
lieve that there was any aggravating cir- 
cumstances in their cases. He knew, in- 
deed, of another case, in a different county, 
in which a man in his seventieth year was 
sentenced to twelve months’ imprisonment, 
with hard labour, for stealing to the 
amount of 3d. But he assumed that in 
this case there must have been aggra- 
vating circumstances. If such sentences 
were passed at quarter sessions, it ob- 
viously became the more necessary to give 
the parties who came before the petty ses- 
sions the option of being tried there or at 
the quarter sessions, where, it was to be 
hoped, the justices would avail themselves 
of the option of procuring professional aid 
given to them by this Bill; for he felt per- 
snaded that in no court, presided over by a 
lawyer experienced in criminal jurispru- 
dence, would it have been possible for 
man to be sent to the treadmill for stealing 
to the value of one farthing. There was 
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one other respect in which his noble and 
learned Friend’s Bill materially differed 
from his (Lord Brougham’s). His noble 
and learned Friend proposed to confer the 
summary jurisdiction in question upon ma- 
gistrates sitting at petty sessions, upon 
police magistrates and stipendiary magis- 
trates individually, and also upon the Lord 
Mayer of London and the sitting Alder- 
man individually. Now, he must decidedly 
object to give the Lord Mayor or the sit- 
ting Alderman a summary jurisdiction, 
severally, and not in petty sessions, to the 
extent of pronouncing, according to the 
noble and learned Lord’s Bill, a sentence of 
two years’ imprisonment and hard labour. 
These magistrates, sitting under the char- 
ter of the City of London, were wholly 
irresponsible to the Secretary of State, 
and the consequence was, that a system 
which led to the grossest abuses prevailed 
in their courts—that of going to ask ad- 
vice of the sitting Alderman in cases 
where he had not the shadow of jurisdic- 
tion. Why, in one case a man actually went 
before the Aldermen to seek advice as to 
the manner in which he was to get posses- 
sion of Alnwick and the other magnificent 
estates of the Duke of Northumberland, 


to which he alleged that he had a claim; 
and, instead of at once saying to him, 
‘Leave the court, you have no business 
to come here with your tale,” the magis- 


trate chose to entertain it. He did not, 
indeed, proceed to try an action of eject- 
ment for the recovery of the estates, but 
he did the thing which was next in ab- 
surdity, and was not, perhaps, quite so 
harmless. He said, ‘* Let a letter be writ- 
ten to the Duke, and let it be sealed with 
the broad seal of the City.”” Whether that 
alarmed his noble Friend he did not know, 
but, at any rate, it had not the effect of 
making him give up possession of his 
estates. In another case, which he would 
mention as an illustration of the same evil, 
the sitting magistrate made himself the 
vehicle of circulating a wholly unfounded 
statement, that two Members of that 
House—two of the most honourable men 
who ever existed—had defrauded a poor 
woman out of the sum of 35s. a week, 
which they ought to have paid her under a 
trust. On these noble persons were cast 
imputations which were circulated all over 
the world as the comments of the Lord 
Mayor upon their illegal and oppressive 
conduct, whereas had they been aware of 
the complaint, they would have given the 
decisive answer that they were intrusted 
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with the alms demanded, upon express 
condition of never advancing above 35s. at 
any one time. If such a case as either 
of these had happened with a magis- 
trate who was removable he would not 
have the opportunity of committing the 
same egregious folly a second time, be- 
cause he would have ceased to be a ma- 
gistrate as soon as he had committed 
the first offence. In fact, the same 
course of giving advice used to prevail in 
the police courts of the metropolis. Not, 
indeed, that the absurdity was carried to 
any such extent as in the cases to which he 
had referred, because, as the presiding ma- 
gistrates had been lawyers, they immedi- 
ately told persons who came to them about 
such matters that they had no jurisdic- 
tion. Still the fact that ea parte state- 
ments of the most injurious character to 
the persons assailed were by this means cir- 
culated through the press was a grievance 
of a serious character, and one that called 
imperatively for a remedy; and accord- 
ingly, when Lord Melbourne was Secretary 
of State for the Home Department he told 
the different police magistrates that the 
practice of giving advice or of entertaining 
applications for assistance in cases out of 
their jurisdiction must altogether cease. Of 
course such a notice was effectual ; but it 
would have been of no use to make a 
similar communication to the City magis- 
trates, since they were corporation jus- 
tices sitting under a charter, and would, 
therefore, have laughed at the interference 
of the Government. For these and for 
other reasons, therefore, he was of opi- 
nion that the summary jurisdiction should 
not be extended further than he (Lord 
Brougham) had proposed; and that it 
should not be exercised by the Lord Mayor 
or by one Alderman singly. The noble and 
learned Lord, in conclusion, acknowledged 
the many valuable communications on this 
subject which he had received since he 
introduced his Bill on this subject from 
magistrates and professional men through- 
out the country, and particularly from the 
Society of Justices’ Clerks. He had given 
his most careful consideration to their sug- 
gestions, which would, of course, be sub- 
mitted to the Committee, who would no 
doubt give due regard to them. 

Lorpv CAMPBELL said, as he was 
about to go upon circuit for the purpose 
of administering justice in the provinces, 
he could not help saying that he should 
feel great satisfaction in stating to the 
grand juries and magistrates whom he 
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should have the honour to address, that 
such a measure was before their Lordships 
with a prospect of becoming law. Their 
Lordships could hardly form an idea of the 
anxiety which prevailed on the subject to 
which this Bill related. He had remon- 
strated with magistrates for not holding 
sessions more than four times a year. 
The reply was that they were not bound 
to meet oftener, and that their reason for 
not meeting more frequently than they did 
in private was that they wished an evil 
of such magnitude to work its own cure. 
It was deeply to be regretted that in 
the middle of the nineteenth century such 
an evil should prevail. When he visited 
Scotland he witnessed a very different sys- 
tem. There the sheriff and his deputy 
tried all cases with great expedition, and 
there was no cause of complaint. It was 
absurd to make such a distinction as was 
made between trespass and felony. If a 
man went with a waggon to a field, and 
cut down and carried away a load of wheat, 
that would be only trespass, and the case 
would come before quarter sessions; but if 
he stole a single sheep, his offence would 
be felony, and he must then be tried at the 
assizes. He was exceedingly glad to find 
that this measure was received with appro- 
bation in that House, believing, as he did, 
that it would prove very beneficial to the 
community. He thought there should be 
no forfeiture of goods in cases of summary 
conviction. He could not sit down with- 
out bearing his testimony in favour of the 
unpaid magistrates. In his opinion they 
administered justice in petty sessions most 
pote, and much to the benefit of the pub- 
ic. Formerly the squire sat in his hall, 
having his gamekeeper for his clerk, and 
in that position he convicted the poacher. 
That was a proceeding in familia, not in 
curid. 

Lorp St. LEONARDS felt some alarm 
at the power which would be given to ma- 
gistrates by this Bill of punishing persons 
who might plead guilty to the commission 
of comparatively trivial offences by impri- 
sonment with hard labour for the period of 
two years. He certainly considered that 
so severe a punishment ought not to be in- 
flicted without affording prisoners the op- 
portunity of trial by a jury. The Bill pro- 
posed to give to magistrates at petty ses- 
sions a jurisdiction which, it was said, had 
been greatly abused by many magistrates 
at quarter sessions. The quarter sessions 
were constituted by a general collection of 
the magistrates who sat in petty sessions, 
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and if these magistrates were not to be 
trusted at quarter sessions, where they 
transacted business under the eye, as it 
were, of the whole county, how were they 
to be trusted when, divided into small sec- 
tions, they sat in petty sessions, although 
in open court? He thought they should 
be careful in committing such extensive 
powers to magistrates in petty sessions, 
where there was not the same advantage 
of publicity as at quarter sessions. He did 
not mean to oppose the Bill, but he thought 
the objections which had been suggested 
ought to be carefully considered. 

Lorp BROUGHAM, referring to what 
had fallen from another noble and learned 
Lord with reference to the Scotch system, 
remarked that the sheriff and his deputy 
in that country had the advantage of being 
assisted by a public prosecutor, an officer 
whom he hoped we should before long have 
in England. 

Tue Eart or DESART said, that while 
sitting as a magistrate in Ireland he had 
often felt the greatest difficulty in sending 
men for trial at the quarter sessions or 
assizes for trivial offences, such as stealing 
turnips and the like; and he, therefore, 
hoped that the operation of this measure 
would be extended to Ireland instead of 
being, as now proposed, confined simply 
to England. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR having 
briefly replied, 

Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly ; and committed to a Committee of 
the whole House accordingly. 

House adjourned till To-morrow. 
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NEW WRIT—MR. HUME. 
Viscount PALMERSTON: I rise to 
move that Mr. Speaker do issue his war- 
rant to the Clerk of the Crown directing a 
new writ to issue for the election of a Com: 
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missioner to serve in the present Parlia- 
ment for the Montrose district of Burghs, 
in the room of the late Joseph Hume, 
Esq., deceased. Sir, I cannot in doing 
this simply confine myself to the words of 
the Motion. I am confident that I should 
not be doing justice to the feelings of the 
House if I were not to express my feelings 
of regret, which are shared, I am sure, by 
all who hear me, and my feelings of respect 
for the colleague, for the Member whose 
loss we are now going to replace. Sir, 
it was said of an eminent man who lived 
in former times—‘‘ That he gave to party 
what he owed to his country.’’ Now, the 
very reverse of this must be said of our 
late colleague, Mr. Hume, for the party to 
which he devoted the labours of his life 
was his country, and beyond his country 
the general interests of mankind at large. 
Many men, Sir, have gained for themselves 
eminent positions in this House, by avail- 
ing themselves of the assistance of a faith- 
ful band of friends, whose object was to 
acquire political power for the purpose of 
governing their country. Mr. Hume was 


a remarkable exception of a man who gained 
for himself an eminent position not only in 
this House, and in the estimation of the 


country, but who succeeded in establishing 
for himself a name, not only European, 
but of still wider range—by exertions dis- 
interested as far as he himself was con- 
cerned, and equally distinct from any 
attempt to acquire, either by his own exer- 
tions, or by those of his friends, political 
power in this country. Sir, he was a man 
of whom it has been said, that he took the 
lead in almost every branch of improve- 
ment, and in every measure of improve- 
ment which has of late years been carried 
into practical operation. He possessed an 
industry which nothing could tire or over- 
come. His acquirements spread over the 
whole range of those matters which con- 
cerned the interest of his country, and the 
general welfare of the community at large. 
But Mr. Hume had still another claim on 
the grateful recollection of this House. 
He possessed great perseverance, and it is 
only due to him to say, that in the whole 
course of his pursuits and attempts to carry 
out his own opinions, he frequently had 
many opposed to him, and he was fre- 
quently exposed to those party conflicts 
which are the necessary obstacles in the 
way of any man who wishes to enforce his 
Opinions in this House; but nothing ever 
passed between him and those most opposed 
to him which at any time left one trace of 
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resentment, one particle of bitterness, in his 
mind. I remember it to have been said of 
a person who held a high position in this 
House, that whatever acrimony might have 
been created in party conflict, that feeling 
never went beyond the doors of the House. 
I am certain I may say of our late Friend 
(Mr. Hume), that any feeling which had been 
excited by party conflict never went so far 
even as to the doors. Sir, a man of 
greater industry, a man who devoted the 
whole labours of his life more entirely to 
what he considered good and serviceable to 
his country, never sat within these walls ; 
and I am persuaded even those who most 
differed with him in opinion on matters 
which he felt it his duty to bring before 
the House, and to recommend to the adop- 
tion of Parliament, must do him the justice 
to admit that he acted from the purest mo- 
tives and a sincere desire to advance the 
welfare of his country. Those who differed 
with him must do this justice to his cha- 
racter ; and we must all of us admit that a 
man possessing his ability, his habits of 
industry, and his disinterested character 
must, at all times, be a great loss to this 
House. He was a peculiarity belonging to 
the age in which he lived. He had party 
feelings—that is, he was associated with 
those who agreed with him in politics; but 
his party feelings were totally independent 
of any question of political ascendancy. 


He never regarded anything but what he 


considered was for the good of his country 
when success rewarded his achievements, 
and when he failed he never relaxed an 
effort, but stil] continued the career of his 
public duty. In conclusion, he was a man 
on whom we must all look back with ad- 
miration and regret, and no man feels 
more sincerely than I do the cause which 
has led me to make the Motion which it is 
my duty to bring forward. 

Sm JOSHUA WALMSLEY: Privi- 
leged, Str, to enjoy for many years the 
confidence and friendship of the late la- 
mented Member, I may, perhaps, be per- 
mitted to add one sentence to the well- 
deserved tribute which the noble Viscount 
at the head of Her Majesty’s Government 
has paid to the memory of our departed 
friend. It may be justly said, that his 
unostentatious labours for the public good 
were only excelled by his private worth. 
Even in the arena of political strife, he 
never either made an enemy or lost a — 
friend. And I would indulge the hope 
that the representatives of a grateful people 
will not suffer services at once so eminent 
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and disinterested to pass away without 
some memorial worthy of them and of the 
country. 

Mr. BROTHERTON said, he wished 
to be permitted to pay a humble tribute of 
respect to the memory of Mr. Hume. He 
had been for twenty-one years a witness of 
his labours, and he never saw a man less 
actuated by feelings of party than Mr. 
Hume, or who had more claims to the re- 
spect and veneration of the country. If 
ever there was a honest Member of Par- 
liament, Mr. Hume was one. 

Motion agreed to. 


MINISTERIAL ARRANGEMENTS. 

Mr. HAYTER said, he had now to 
move for a new writ for a citizen to repre- 
sent the City of London in the present 
Parliament, in the room of John Russell, 
Esq., commonly called Lord John Russell, 
who had accepted the office of one of Her 
Majesty’s Principal Secretaries of State. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON: Sir, in 
consequence of the Motion just made, I 
wish to avail myself of the opportunity of 
putting a question to the noble Lord at 
the head of the Government. It has just 
been stated that Lord John Russell has 


accepted the office of one of Her Majesty’s 


Principal Secretaries of State. The ques- 
tion I wish to put to the noble Lord is, 
whether the office which Lord John Russell 
has accepted is that of Secretary of State 
for the Colonial Department ? If the noble 
Lord has accepted that office, I wish to 
ask from the noble Lord whether Lord 
John Russell is not about to proceed on 
his mission to Vienna, and, if he is about 
to proceed there, when it may be expected 
that he will return? I should be glad to 
know also whether there is at present any 
Under-Secretary of State for the Colonial 
Department, and also whether, in the 
event of the noble Lord proceeding to 
Vienna on the mission which he has ac- 
cepted, by whom the duties of Secretary 
of State for the Colonies will be transacted 
in the absence of the noble Lord? I may 
venture to say that, from the limited expe- 
rience I have had of the duties of that 
office, there can be nothing more seriously 
inconvenient to the transaction of public 
business than to have any protracted ab- 
sence on the part of the Minister who holds 
the Seals for the Colonies. There are 
several colonial questions of great interest 
pending. I have had an interview with a 
gentleman who lately held a high position 
in the colony of Victoria, who has, at great 
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inconvenience, left his family in a distant 
part of England, and who is now waiting 
in London to give the benefit of his adviee 
in settling the new constitution of the co. 
lony of Victoria. I am also aware that 
there is also in London another gentleman 
of great eminence belonging to New South 
Wales, who has left his family on the con- 
tinent, and who is now in London, to give 
his assistance in pressing forward the con- 
stitution of ‘New South Wales. Under 
these circumstances, I feel justified in 
putting a question on this subject, and [ 
hope, if it be true that Lord John Ruasell 
is about to be intrusted with the Seals of 
the Colonial Department, we shall hear 
that the noble Lord will very shortly re- 
turn to England to prevent that extreme 
public inconvenience which must reault 
from his protracted absence. 

Mr. ROEBUCK: Sir, before the noble 
Lord answers that question, I beg to’ state 
that I have been in communication with a 
gentleman who i8 here as a delegate from 
Newfoundland. He has already waited 
upon three separate Colonial Ministers. 
If Lord John Russell be appointed, and 
he attends on him, that will make the 
fourth. Now, as that gentleman is in this 
country seeking, on the part of the House 
of Assembly of Newfoundland, the removal 
of the Governor—nothing less—I think 
it will be seen that the question of the 
right hon. Baronet is of great import- 
ance. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, Lord 
John Russell has accepted the office of one 
of Her Majesty’s principal Secretaries of 
State. The department which he will 
undertake will be the Colonial Department. 
He proceeds, nevertheless, on his mission 
to Vienna, and, in the meanwhile, my 
right hon. Friend who lately held that 
office (Sir G. Grey) will undertake to be 
answerable that no public inconvenience 
arises from the temporary absence of my 
noble Friend. There is, as the right hon. 
Baronet well knows, a permanent Under- 
Secretary and a permanent Assistant Un- 
der Secretary. The political Under Se- 
cretary is not yet named, but he will be 
appointed in a very short time. It is im- 
possible for me to state the precise period 
when my noble Friend will return, but I 
have no reason for supposing, whichever 
way the negotiation terminates, that my 
noble Friend’s absence will be so pro- 
tracted as the right hon. Baronet appears 
to anticipate. 

Motion agreed to. 
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INVALIDS FROM THE CRIMEA— 
QUESTION. 

Coronet HARCOURT said, he begged 
to ask the Under Secretary for War whe- 
ther any of the offers said to have been 
made to the Government by the London 
or other hospitals to receive a certain num- 
ber of the sick and wounded, who had come 
home from the Crimea, had been accepted ; 
or whether the Government had them- 
selves provided the necessary accommoda- 
tion, and whether they had made, or were 
making, arrangements for the fit reception 
and treatment of those who might here- 
after arrive from that quarter ? 

Mr. FREDERICK PEEL said, the 
authorities of the hospitals had been in- 
formed that the Government would be very 
glad to avail themselves of their offers, 
should they have occasion to do so; but 
the Government were making ample provi- 
sion for the reception of the sick and 
wounded soldiers in military hospitals, and 
at the present moment there was accom- 
modation for no less than 1,600 sick men on 
their arrival from the East. 


MILITARY SURGERY PROFESSORSHIPS 
—QUESTION, 

Mr. GROGAN said, he would now beg 

to ask the Under Seeretary of War—the 


Parliament having voted a sum of 400. | 


in the last Session for the establishment of 
Regius Professorships of Military Surgery 
in London, Dublin, and Edinburgh, what 
steps had been taken for the establishment 
of such professorships in London and Dub- 
lin, and when we might expect that such 
professors would be appointed ? 

Mr. FREDERICK PEEL said, there 
having already existed a Regius Professor- 
ship of Military Surgery in Edinburgh, it 
was proposed that the plan should be ex- 
tended to London and Dublin. A Vote 
was taken last year, and would be renewed 
this year. A proposal had been made for 
assimilating the system adopted in the dif- 
ferent colleges. He was not aware that it 
had been yet arranged, but he saw no rea- 
son why there should be any further delay, 
and therefore it was proposed that the mat- 
ter should be disposed of as soon as pos- 
sible, 


THE CLOTHING OF THE CRIMEAN 
ARMY—QUESTION. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he would be 
glad to know whether clothing for the 
troops in the Crimea, suited for the spring 
and summer months, was being prepared, 
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and whether the winter clothing had been 
supplied generally to our soldiers now on 
service in that part of the world ? 

Mr. FREDERICK PEEL replied, that 
a second suit of clothes, which, under the 
ordinary regulations would have been fur- 
nished at the commencement of the finan- 
cial year, namely, in April next, had al- 
ready been issued. Every soldier now 
serving in the Crimea had received his se- 
cond suit during the current financial year. 
With regard to the issue of the warm- 
weather clothing, perhaps the hon. Gentle- 
man would be satisfied with his (Mr. Peel’s) 
assurance that every provision would hence- 
forth be made by the Government for cloth- 
ing the troops in a manner suited to the 
season. 

CoLtone. KNOX: Who is now respon- 
sible for the clothing of the army ? 

Mk. FREDERICK PEEL: The Go- 
vernment, 

CotoseL. KNOX: But what depart- 
ment of the Government ? 

Mr. FREDERICK PEEL: The War 
Office. 


THE CASE OF SERGEANT SULLIVAN. 

On the order of the day for going into 
Committee of Supply, 

Mr. FRENCH said, that having on a 
former occasion put a question to the noble 
Lord at the head of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, and not having been able to ob- 
tain a satisfactory answer, he now availed 
himself of the opportunity which the pre- 
sent motion offered him to repeat that 
question. It might be in the recollection 
of hon. Members that, on the noble Lord 
taking his seat after his election for Tiver- 
ton, he (Mr. French) felt it his duty to 
ask whether there was any reason why 
Sergeant Sullivan, who had carried the 
colours of his regiment and had signalised 
himself by great bravery in battle, and 
had been honourably noticed by the gene- 
ral of his division, should not have been 
promoted, and the House would, perhaps, 
equally bear in mind that the reply he re- 
ceived from the noble Lord was, that gene- 
ral authority had been given to the Com- 
mander in Chief of the army in the 
Crimea to promote one non-commissioned 
officer in each regiment; that another 
non-commissioned officer, belonging to the 
regiment in which Sergeant Sullivan 
served, had been recommended for promo- 
tion by the colonel of the regiment, and 
his appointment had been sanctioned by 
Lord Raglan. He must confess he heard 
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that reply of the noble Lord with great 
surprise, and he certainly did not think it 
at all justified a feeling of confidence in 
the future administration of the noble 
Lord. The passing of the Alma, the glo- 
rious charge at Balaklava, and the despe- 
rate strife at Inkerman, were all achieve- 
ments essentially of the rank and file of 
the army. When, therefore, such signal 
courage as that displayed by Sergeant 
Sullivan was passed over without one mark 
of recognition, it, in his opinion, was a 
circumstance calculated to check, if it had 
not already checked, the voluntary spirit 
of enlistment on the part of the people in 
the service of Her Majesty more than all 
the terrors that the present disastrous 
state of things in the Crimea could effect. 
The noble Lord could not for a moment 
suppose that there was any man, either in 
that House or throughout the country, who 
would suffer a system to be continued 
which rewarded staff officers, almost indis- 
criminately, for what was called ‘‘ distin- 
guished services,’’ while it suffered such 
gallant but friendless soldiers as Sullivan 
to be wholly neglected and passed by. He 
would ask the noble Lord to reflect how 
our gallant ally acted under similar cireum- 
stances. If a French soldier had displayed 
the same heroic courage as Sergeant Sul- 
livan had done he would have had his ser- 
vices acknowledged on the field of battle. 
Had Napoleon acted upon the system 
which England was pursuing, France 
would not now have to boast of the proud 
array of marshals which its military annals 
displayed. There would have been no 
Bernadotte. Nay, if Napoleon himself had 
been passed over at Toulon under such a 
system as that supported by the noble 
Lord, he, in all probability, would have 
died a subaltern of artillery. The atten- 
tion of the public in Ireland had been 
drawn to this case by the leading journals. 
The Evening Mail, in a very able article, 
states— 

“ Had it been even necessary to make a post of 
distinction, in order to reward Sergeant Sullivan's 
bravery, a wise Government would not have hesi- 
tated an instant about it, especially at the com- 
mencement of a war, on which so much depends 
evidently upon the courage and intelligence of the 
‘rank and file,’ and of which—according to il- 
lustrious authority—all the glory up to this mo- 
ment pertains to the soldiery. [f it be true, as 
we believe it is, that Sergeant Sullivan was main- 
ly instrumental in saving the Second Division 
from a like calamity to that which nearly over- 
whelmed the whole army in a few days‘afterwards, 
he should have been promoted on the field of 
battle. Napoleon Bonaparte would have made 
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such a man a captain before he returned even to 
his tent. General Canrobert made a chef d’esea- 
dron of the officer wounded in def of their 
advanced battery before he was borne from the 
spot where he fell. It is discouraging to find 
Lord Palmerston, from whose masculine under- 
standing, if not from his appreciation of worth 
and good service, better things might be expected, 
standing up to defend so perverse a denial of jus- 
tice. What if Sullivan’s Colonel did recommend an- 
other man for an ensigncy, and Lord Raglan ap. 
proved the nomination, was that a fair reason why 
his signal merit, proclaimed by the general of 
division, should not have received a special re- 
ward from the fountain head and source of ho- 
nour at the Horse Guards? It is quite excusable 
in the man’s immediate commanding officer to 
leave him to the highest authority for the palm 
he had so nobly earned ; it might have seemed 
like throwing away favours, designed for the 
other non-commissioned officers of his corps, to 
accumulate it on one already marked in the 
public and glorious records of the whole army for 
advancement. It is not a red tape fact that Ser- 
geant Sullivan has had ‘no recommendation.’ 
His recommendation is extant in the Gazette, 
where his name stands recorded, and remains to 
shame those who allege so pitiful a pretence for 
passing him over.” 


He (Mr. French) felt that he would be 
fully justified in objecting to go into Com- 
mittee to vote money for a service where 
the gallantry of the soldier was overlooked 
and unrewarded, and the recommendations 
of the generals of divisions treated with 
contempt, but he should centent himself 
by asking the noble Lord, was Sergeant 
Sullivan to have his commission or not? 
In the latter case, if the hon. and gallant 
Member for Westminster (Sir de Lacy 
Evans) did not move an Address to the 
Crown, he (Mr. French) should. He also 
wished to inquire whether the attention of 
the Commander in Chief had been called to 
the alleged misconduct of the officer in 
charge of the stores at Balaklava, in refus- 
ing to supply some stoves to one of the 
vessels on the requisition of the surgeon 
who stated that they were essential for the 
health of the men, and that the death of 
some of those on board had been accele- 
rated by cold? He found it stated by the 
Times correspondent in the Crimea that 
the Charity, a screw steamer, was in the 
harbour of Balaklava, for the reception of 
the sick and wounded under the charge of 
a British medical officer ; that this gentle- 
man applied to the person in charge of 
the stores sent out by Government for the 
use of the army for three or four stoves, 
stating that several of those under his 
charge had died from disorders brought on 
by the cold, and that unless he got the 
stoves many more of his patients must 
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experience a similar fate ; that he was re- | valour and sturdy courage of the troops 
fused them unless a requisition was sent | were necessarily the main element of those 
to Lord Raglan to head quarters, and re- | victories, but the great number of casual- 
turned properly signed. The medical man ties among the officers was a convincing 
explained that the men would in the mean- | proof that they had done their duty as well 
time perish; the reply was, **I cannot as the men, the number of officers killed 
help it, I must have the requisition ;’? and and wounded on the field being quite as 
that he even refused to lend the stoves on | great in proportion as that of the men. 
an undertaking to return them. Ie (Mr. | With regard to the question that had been 
French) wished to know from the noble | put to him respecting Sergeant Sullivan, 
Lord was this same officer still in charge | he could only state what he had explained 
of the stoves at Balaklava, and had any | before, namely, that in the troops under 
communication been made to Lord Raglan | his command, Lord Raglan had authority 
on this subject ? | to promote one non-commissioned officer 

Sm JOHN WALSH said, that before | in each regiment for distinguished conduct 
the noble Lord answered the question, he | in the field, but of course it was left to the 
wished to make an observation, in conse- | officer in command of the regiment to 
quence of an expression which had fallen | select the non-commissioned officer who 
from the hon. Gentleman, The hon. Gen- | was to be promoted ; and, whatever might 
tleman had stated that the battles in the! have been the distinguished bravery of 
Crimea, which had reflected so much glory | Sergeant Sullivan, for aught they knew to 
upon British arms, had been won by the the contrary, the non-commissioned officer 
rank and file of the British army. Now if | who was recommended in that regiment for 
he meant by that, that the British soldier | promotion, had as good if not a better 
was the most gallant, and in all respects the claim than Sergeant Sullivan. It was 
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best material for a soldier in the world, he | quite impossible that the Government could 
(Sir J. Walsh) fully agreed with him, and | enter into an inquiry of the different claims 
in that sense acknowledged that it was to| of men who had distinguished themselves 
the rank and file—to the valour of the in the eyes of their officers, that must be 


British soldier—these victories were owing ; | done by those who commanded them. With 
but if he meant to place the soldier in a “respect to the second question, he believed 
position distinct from the officer, and to | that the attention of the officer in question 
say that it was owing to the soldiers and | had been called to the statement which 
not to the officers who commanded them, | had been made respecting his refusal to 
then the hon. Gentleman stated that which | lend the stoves. More than that he could 
was not only not precisely in accordance | not say. 

with the actual circumstances which oe: | Mr. WHITESIDE said, he considered 
curred, but which was absolutely impos- | the answer of the noble Lord with respect 
sible to be the fact. They never found | to Sergeant Sullivan perfectly satisfactory, 
yet soldiers fight well unless they were’ but he considered that the rule which had 
well commanded ; and, with regard to the been laid down, that one commission only 
English officers serving in the Crimea, he | shou!d be given amongst the non-commis- 
believed they had shown as much or more _sioned officers in each regiment was un- 
valour in the engagements which the hon. | satisfactory, and ought not to be put for- 
Gentleman had mentioned than had ever ward against the claims of a man who had 
been exhibited by any similar class of men distinguished himself in the way that 
in any army in the world. In the cavalry Sergeant Sullivan had done. 

charge at Balaklava there were more offi-| Mr, H. HERBERT said, he wished to 
cers, in proportion to the men, than was take an opportunity of correcting a mis- 
usually the case, and more casualties | apprehension which had arisen out of a 


amongst them in proportion than generally 
happened under similar cireumstances, in 
consequence of the regiments having been 
at the time little more than skeletons of 
regiments, not filled up to their full com- 
plement. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, the 
battles in question were won by the rank 
and file in the manner explained by the 
hon. Baronet—namely, that the dogged 
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question which he had put to the Govern- 
‘ment a few days ago respecting the 


clothing of the militia in his district. He 
had stated on that occasion that some of 
the men had been compelled to mount 
sentry without greateoats, and his obser- 
vations had been construed into a reflection 
upon the general of the district. He was 


sorry that such misapprehension should 


have arisen, for as soon as that officer was 
i 
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informed of the real state of the case he 
sent a supply, a limited one certainly, 
being all he could spare, but which was 
sufficient for the use of the sentries, nor 
was he accountable for any delay in the 


supply of those necessary articles of | 


clothing. 
THE WAR AND ADMIRALTY DEPART- 


Mr. LINDSAY said, he could not, when 
they were called upon to go into Committee 
of Supply to vote money for carrying on the 
war, avoid making a few remarks upon the 


subject of these estimates, and to protest | 
against granting these large sums for the | 


army while the present defective system 
was continued. 


the system which prevailed in France, 


which he had had an opportunity of ob- | 


serving while there a few days ago. When 
he was in Paris he had the honour of an 
interview of the French Minister at War. 


He found him a plain man, easily accessi- | 


ble, and when he called upon him in the 
midst of the business of his office—which 
business he appeared thoroughly to under- 
stand—on one side of his room there was 


a map of Europe hung up, upon. which 
were a number of patches of blue, white, 


red, green, and other colours. He (Mr. 
Lindsay) inquired what these meant. The 
reply of the Minister was that they repre- 
sented the different armies of Europe. 
One colour represented the French, an- 
other the English, a third the Austrian, a 
fourth the Russian, a fifth the Turkish, 
and so on ; and the positions in which they 
stood upon the map, pointed out their re- 
spective stations. Every morning, the 
Minister added, these coloured patches are 
removed by means of a pin from one place 
to another, according as I receive advices 
from abroad as to any movement made by 
either of the armies. He (Mr. Lindsay) 
then asked whether the Government had 
information as to the quantity of stores at 
the different depéts in connection with the 
Crimean army? The Minister at once re- 
plied by informing him of the quantity at 
Marseilles, at Constantinople, at the Crimea, 
and the amount which was being sent to 
Sinope. He thought it somewhat extra- 
ordinary that this French Minister of War 
should know everything, and be able to 
answer at once upon all these matters of 
detail connected with his department ; 
while if he asked a similar question of any 
Minister here no information could be ob- 
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If the House would per- | 
mit him, he ,would endeavour to explain | 
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tained, for no one appeared to know any- 
| thing about the matter, and consequently 
| he could not avoid expressing some anxiety 
with respect to the system by which such 
results were produced. That system he 
found to be exceedingly simple. Under 
the Minister of War for France it appeared 
there were five directors—one of trans- 
ports, one of infantry, one of cavalry, one 
of Commissariat, and one of a department 
which at that moment he did not recollect. 
Subordinate to these five directors there 
were twenty to twenty-five different heads 
of districts, who were spread throughout 
the whole of France. Every day and every 
mail brought from these twenty to twenty- 
five persons communications as to the state 
of the stores, the transports, the state and 
position of the army, and of everything 
connected with it as far as it came under 
their cognisance, and the particulars of any 
change that might occur from time to 
time. The five directors having received 
the reports from their subordinates sum- 
med them up, and communicated the result 
to the Minister of War daily, by whom a 
condensed account was prepared and en- 
tered in a small book, to which he referred 
when he (Mr. Lindsay) asked him for in- 
formation upon any point. Now this was 
an exceedingly simple system, and if it 
worked well with an army of 750,000 men, 
he could see no reason why it should not 
work equally well with a much smaller army 
like our own. He had been impressed with 
feelings of shame in allowing such vast sums 
as had already been voted for carrying on 
our military establishments to pass without 
protesting against that confusion which all 
admitted to exist in reference to them. 
Now, he would ask, why was there that 
confusion? He might, perhaps, be told it 
was want of time. Now, he must deny 
that, for it was not want of time, it was 
procrastination, that thief of time, that 
was the cause of all the evil. The hon. 
Member for Aylesbury (Mr. Layard) the 
other night had been somewhat misunder- 
stood when he said the knife ought to be 
applied. The hon. Member never meant 
to apply the knife to our glorious institu- 
tions, but to the cutting away of that 
stupid red-tapism by which our whole go- 
vernmental system was incumbered, and 
by which the business of every department 
was incumbered by innumerable, useless, 
and unnecessary forms. He wished, before 
sitting down, to say one word as to the 
transport service, with which he was more 
intimately acquainted, the more so as he 
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was not in the House the other night when 
the right hon. Baronet, late at the head of 
the Admiralty (Sir J. Graham), asked for 
and obtained a Vote of 7,000,0000. for 
that service. He wished to direct atten- 
tion to a return delivered on Saturday 
last of the number of transports now em- 
ployed. He, a few months ago, moved 
for returns more in detail, including the 
names of the transports, the price paid for 
them, the quantity of stores sent to the 
army in the East by means of the trans- 
ports, and the amount each vessel had 
taken. That return he was surprised to 
find had not yet been laid upon the table ; 
but, looking at the Return they had, he 
found that no less than 220,000 tons of 
shipping now engaged as regular transports 
were required to supply an army reduced 
at the present time to 25,000 men. But 
that was not all, for since the date of that 
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port service to a Board, and hoped the 
responsibility would yet be placed in the 
hands of one efficient person. They need 
not go far to look for such a man—they 
had one already at the Admiralty, in the 
person of Captain Milne, who he hoped, in 
any promotion that might take place in that 
department, would be appointed to such 
service. It might be said that the sum 
granted for this particular service was too 
large to be placed under the control of any 
one man; but without going into that 
question, he might observe that, if Captain 
Milne was appointed, he would be under 
the check both of the Minister at War and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. [Mr. 
GiapsTonE: The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer has nothing to do with it.] The right 
hon. Gentleman the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer says the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has nothing to do with that money, 


Return 30,000 tons more had been en- | but he thought, when a Bill for 7,000,000/. 


gaged, making 250,000 tons of regular 


transports, besides about 100,000 tons of | 


other vessels engaged in carrying stores, 
making a total of 350,000 tons to serve 
the remnant of an army of 25,000 men. 
With 350,000 tons of shipping he, or any 
other man of business, would undertake to 
provide transport not only for our army, 
but for the whole of the French army now 
in the Crimea also, and to convey all the 
stores required. Of course he did not 
mean to say that this could be done by the 
system—or rather the no-system—now 
resorted to; but by employing the ships in 
lines, and keeping them regularly employ- 
ed, instead of leaving some of the steamers 
of the largest power, and hired at a vast 
expense, to be used as hospital ships, be- 
sides others that were waiting in the Black 
Sea, doing nothing. These were matters 
the House ought to look to when they were 
called upon to vote 7,000,000/. for the 
transport service. The right hon. Baronet 
the late First Lord of the Admiralty had 
admitted that there was something wrong 
in the transport system, and had stated 
that a remedy was to be applied. But how 
did the Admiralty propose to remedy the 
evil? By appointing a Transport Board. 
That was merely transferring the responsi- 
bility from one man’s shoulders to those of 
a number of men. When they had one man 
responsible they knew whom to look to, but 
when the duty was transferred to a Board 
there was practically no responsibility. He 
therefore protested against this project of 
entrusting the management of the trans- 





was placed before him to pay, the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer ought to have very 
much to do with it. He ought to know 
what it was for, and how the money was 
to be expended. He would just mention 
to the House that one company, the West 
India Mail Company, had no less than 
17,000 tons of their ships employed as 
transports, for the use of which he caleu- 
lated they were receiving at the rate of 
600,000/. per annum. That was an ex- 
traordinary sum, but he did not complain 
of it, nor did he say the company was not 
entitled to it; but, then again, the same 
company, for the use of the same vessels, 
were receiving from another department of 
the Government no less than 240,000/. a 
year for postal services. He did not mean 
to say that the company were not doing 
their work efficiently, though he could 
hardly understand how they could do the 
work well while a large proportion of the 
ships were engaged by the Government in 
another service. The country, he believed, 
would never grudge any amount which 
might be necessary for carrying on the 
war, but they wanted to see the money 
properly applied; and, for one, he did not 
think it was properly applied, especially in 
the transport service. Before sitting down, 
he hoped he might be permitted to make a 
remark upon something which had fallen 
from the hon. Member for Aylesbury on a 
former evening. That hon. Gentleman had 
been accused of wishing to sever the aris- 
tocracy and the people. As one of the 
mass, essentially one of the people, he 
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(Mr. Lindsay) never desired to see the day 
when any Member of that House, or any 
one out of doors, should wish to sever the 
connection between the aristocracy and the 
people. As one of the people, he felt 
proud of the aristocracy. He was proud 
of them when he compared them now with 
what they were formerly, and also when 
he compared them with the aristocracy of 
other countries; and if he saw any at- 
tempt to separate them from the people, 


he would be the first to lift up his hand | 


against it. The people did net complain 
of the aristocracy, nor did they care whe- 
ther a scion of the house of Bedford or the 
child of some unknown man held the reins 
of Government. All they required was 
that the destinies of this country should be 
intrusted to men of ability and energy. 
who would carry us through the fearful 
crisis in whieh the country now was. 

Mr. ALCOCK said, he was of opinion 
that our worst foe in the Crimea had been 
our own mismanagement. Ilere was a 


country, o-eupying more than one-seventh 
of the entire world, with a frontier of 
25,000 miles, with an army ealled in a 
general way 1.000,U00 strong, and now 
likely to be augmented to 8,000,000 or 


10,000,000; and yet we had attacked that 
enormous empire at only one single point 
upon the whole of its vast frontier. 
had we done in this contest with Russia ? 
In the north we had done nothing from 
which one particle of benefit could be de- 
rived. Nothing had been done in Poland, 
in Sweden, or even in Austria, and not a 
single practical benefit had yet been ob- 
tained from one of thuse countries. Sar- 
dinia certainly had come gallantly forward, 
and shown her spirit of independence, and 
he lioped by her conduct she would gain 
the position she deserved in the scale of 
nations. Then, what had been done with 
regard to Asia? No assistance had been 
given there to assist the tribes fighting for 
their own independence. The fortress of 
Anapa, on the Sea of Azoff, was still in 
the hands of Russia, and had not even 
been attacked ; and although England and 
France boasted of their ascendancy in the 
Black Sea, it was not true that they had 
such an ascendancy until Anapa was in 
their hands. Georgia was also in a state 
of paralysis, because nothing had been 
done to assist her. How was the case 
as regarded Persia ? 
Murray was certainly now on his way 
thither, but for nearly two years we had 


Mr, Lindsay 
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had no Envoy there. During that time 
Prince Dolgorouki had insulted the Persian 
Minister because he would not come into 
_his views with regard to England. We 
had lost a great opportunity then, for if 
| we had had an able Minister there we 
| might have advanced the interests of Eng- 
‘land in Persia; but that was neglected, as 
we had no Envoy there. Persia was of 
more consequence than seemed to be gene- 
rally thought ; for it should be remembered 
that it was Persia which, at the instigation 
of Russia, stirred up the Affghanistan war, 

Mr. BAILLIE said, he wished, before 
Mr. Speaker left the Chair, to ask for one 
,or two explanations, which he thought to 
' be due from the Government to the House, 
| The hon. Gentleman the Under Seeretary 
| for the War Department would recollect 
|that upon a previous evening he (Mr. 
| Baillie) had asked hin some questions re- 
speeting tle new establishment which was 
to be attached to the army—the land 
| transport service —which appeared to be es- 
tablished upon a very large scale, and with 
‘regard to which at that time the hon. 
Gentleman was not able to give any details 
| to the House. The hon. Gentleman stated, 
, indeed, that it was to consist of not less 
i than 8,000 men; but he was unable to 
state the number of horses, nor did he say 
whether it was to be a permanent branch 
iof the army, or only to be attached for 
this special service in the Crimea. Upona 
former occasion, the right hon. Gentleman 
the late Secretary at War (Mr. S. Herbert) 
had expressed his opinion that many of the 
disasters and misfortunes which had at- 
tended our arms in the East had been oe- 
casioned by the failure or imperfection of 
our military establishment, and he had 
drawn a very graphic picture of the state 
and condition of the English army, which 
he observed was no army at all, but no- 
thing better than merely a collection of 
regiments ; he had said that the superior 
officers were unacquainted with their duties; 
that there was no staff corps attached to 
the army; that there was no waggon- 
train attached to it; that there was no 
commissariat department; and, perhaps, 
he might have added, that there was no 
medical department, for that branch ap- 
peared to be as defective as any other of 
the establishments. That was a very me- 
'lancholy picture of the state of the Eng- 
lish army; but it was an extraordinary 
one to emanate from the Secretary at 
War. It appeared never to have occurred 
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to the right hon. Gentleman that it might 
be his duty to represent this state of 
things to his colleagues, and to warn them 
before they sent out an expedition so im- 
perfectly prepared for the invasion of 
Russia. They had received in due time 
ample warning of the consequences of their 
adoption of such a course, and upon that 
yery question of the land transport service 
they had received advice from the most 
competent military authorities, but that ad- 
vice they had wholly disregarded. He 
believed they had neglected to consult the 
Commander in Chief with respect to the 
management of the expedition, and, as far 
as he could learn, it would seem that that 
noble Lord had not even seen Lord Rag- 
lan’s private dispatches. It was a matter 


well worthy of the consideration of the | 


House whether they ought to appoint a 
civilian as Minister of War without a coun- 
cil of military men to advise him, or whe- 
ther they ought not rather to follow in that 
ease the precedent which they found at the 
Admiralty, where the head of the de- 
partment was assisted by a council of the 
most distinguished naval officers who cou!d 
afford him information on all the necessary 
details of the service. At present it was 


not any part of the business of the Com- 
mander in Chief to give advice to the War 
Minister, and he could not reasonably be | 
expected to give any, because if his advice 
were proved to be bad he would have to 
bear the blame of it ; and if it should turn 
out to be good he would get no credit for 


having tendered it. He also wished to 
know who was answerable for the proper 
clothing of the troops? It had been stat- 
ed that our army had been left to winter 
on the heights of Sebastopol without any 
winter clothing ; and if that were true, 
could they be surprised that our soldiers 
had perished, not in tens, but in hundreds 
a day, and that one regiment was reported 
to have lost half its numbers in a space of 
not more than ten days? The Govern- 
ment declared that they were answer- 
. able for the conduct of the war. But he 
wanted to know who was specially respon- 
sible for the management of the different 
military departments? They had been told 
that there had not been any proper supply 
of medicine in the hospital at Balaklava ; 
and if that statement were correct he 
wished to ask the hon. Gentleman the 
Under Secretary for the War Department 
who was answerable for that deficiency ? 
Mr. G. DUNDAS said, he rejoiced that 
the subject of the mismanagement of the 
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transport service had been brought before 
the House by the hon. Member for Tyne- 
mouth (Mr. Lindsay), but, at the same 
time, he regretted that the hon. Gentle- 
man had not stated some particular in- 
stances of that mismanagement. He had 
heard the statement of the hon. and gal- 
lant Admiral the Member for Gloucester, 
the other night, that there was little to 
reform in the transport service, with un- 
feigned astonishment, and the inquiries he 
had since made had satisfied him that the 
hon. and gallant Admiral’s assertion could 
not be substantiated. He did not blame 
the department to which the hon. and 


' gallant Admiral belonged, but he blamed 


the system, by which a department was 
managed by a number of people so that 
no single individual was responsible for 
anything that was done. Te would state 
to the House the case of the steamer 
Eagle. A short time ago that steamer 
was taken up by the Government to con- 
vey stores to the East, consisting partly 


| of a quantity of medicines, among which 


were some strong acids. It was thought 
advisable that these acids should be piaved 
on the deck, above the other stores, and 
orders were accordingly issued for the rest 
of the cargo to be put on board, and for 
the steamer to proceed down the river to 
take in the acids. But when the steamer 
arrived at the place where she was to 
receive the acids, and they were brought 
on board, some one said, ** Why, there is 
a large quantity of the same acids already 
in the hold.”” This was actually found to 
be the case, and the whole cargo had to 
be discharged before the steamer could 
procecd to her destination. Then the Go- 
vernment had taken up a vessel on account 
of which they had paid the sum of 2.0000. 
to the owner before she went to sea. 
Another case was that of the steamer Zele- 
graph, said to be a very fast vessel. She 
sailed from Portsmouth, so heavily laden 
with stores, that some of the pipes of her 
machinery burst, and her hold was flooded; 
while at the same time she could only 
carry three days’ supply of coal. None 
of those misfortunes to which he had re- 
ferred would, in his opinion, have taken 
place if the care of the transport service 
had been confided to one man, on whom 
the responsibility would rest of seeing that 
the proper thing was done at the proper 
time. He did not wish to throw, the 
slightest oblogffy on the gallant officer who 
had been referred to by the hon. Member 
for Tynemouth, but he would press upon 
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the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment the necessity of employing the ser- 
vice of men of talent, energy, and business 
habits, and, if he did so, he would add even 
to the reputation which he already possessed. 

ApmiraL BERKELEY said, he should 
have thought that, after the explanation of 
his right hon. Friend the late First Lord 
of the Admiralty, the speech of the hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down, and 
that of the hon. Member for Tynemouth 
(Mr. Lindsay), would have been unneces- 
sary. It had been inferred that the whole 
amount of tonnage employed by the Go- 
vernment had been employed for the ser- 
vice of 25,000 men, but to that he was 
prepared to give a direct contradiction. 
The tonnage employed by the Government 
had not been employed solely in the ser- 
vice of the English army, but in the 
service of the French and Turkish as well, 
and, instead of their being employed in 
the service of 25,000 men, they were em- 
ployed in the service of almost 100,000. 
Those two hon. Members had praised the 
management of Captain Milne; but, at 
the same time, both appeared to him to 
complain of there having been egregious 
blunders. Now, he could only say that 


he was ready to share the responsibility of 
any error which had been committed by 
the Board of which he was a member. 
Mr. MUNTZ said, that about three or 
four years ago he was informed that a 
representation had been made to the Go- 


vernment regarding the improvements 
which had been effected in the staff of the 
French army, and, at the same time, it 
was stated that if it should ever be the 
bad fortune of this country to come into 
collision with France, although the bra- 
very of our troops might prove successful 
in. the outset, still, the more’ perfect or- 
ganisation of the army of that country 
would enable it to overcome us in the end. 
He was informed that, in consequence of 
that statement, a Commission had been 
— to inquire into the circumstances 
of the case, and that, although the Report 
of that Commission had been laid before 
the Government, it had never yet been 
acted upon. He merely wished to state 
that, if the case which he had mentioned 
to the House were correct, there must be, 
in his opinion, great blame attached to 
some one. 

Mr. FREDERICK PEEL said, he was 
desitous of giving all the@information in 
his power in answer to the questions of 
the hon. Member for Inverness-shire (Mr. 


Mr. G. Dundas 
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Baillie). He did not know that he could 
add anything to the information he had 
already given with regard to the land 
transport corps. The principle on which 
that corps was established was the prin. 
ciple of the division of labour, of a proper 
superintendence and responsibility, so that 
care should be taken that everything should 


| be done which was required for the service 


of the army in the field at the right time 
and in the right place. The land transport 
service had hitherto been under the control 
of the Commissariat; but as the duty of 
supplying provisions for the troops was 
fully sufficient to occupy the whole time of 
the head of that department, the land 
transport corps was established, and Co. 
lonel M‘Murdo placed at its head, and that 
officer had already left England. He had 
previously stated, that when it was fully 
organised the corps would consist of 8,000 
men, but of course the number was less 
now. Colonel M‘Murdo’s plan was to 
divide the force into divisions, one to be 
attached to each division of the army; 
and he had intimated that he should re- 
quire one mounted native driver for each 
three mules or horses employed, and one 
European driver for every ten animals; so 
that there would be for every ten animals 
three native drivers and one European 
driver. Any improvements in the system 
which might be suggested would of course 
be adopted by Colonel M‘Murdo, at the 
same time he might state that it was in- 
tended that this transport corps should 
form a permanent branch of the army. 
With regard to the clothing of the army, 
it was charged in the current financial 
year. Up to a late period the clothing 
was purchased and issued by the colonels 
of regiments; but those officers had now 
no pecuniary interest in the supply of 
clothing. Under the Votes agreed to for 
the present year, the clothing would be 
distributed under the direction of the War 
Office. That is, the War Office for the 
present year would use the agency of the 
colonels for contracting with the clothiers, 
but the bills would be sent in to the War 
Office, and paid there. Although the 
colonels had no longer a pecuniary interest 
in the issue of clothing, yet for the present 
year the soldier would have the advantage 
of the agency of those who had hitherto — 
supplied them. With regard to the warm 
clothing issued to the troops in the field, 
that was issued by order of the Secretary 
of State for War, and the War Office had 
nothing to do with that extraordinary issue. 
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With regard to the supply of medicine to 
the hospital at Balaklava, he was not 
aware that there was any complaint of a 
deficiency there, and the question of the 
hon. Member for North Northamptonshire 
(Mr. A. Stafford) the other night applied 
to the hospital at Scutari. With regard 
to quinine, there was no foundation for the 
complaint that there was a deficiency in 
that medicine. Dr. Smith had informed 
him that since our army left this country 
there had been sent out to the general 
store at Constantinople, whence all the 
hospitals derived their supplies, 850 Ibs. of 
quinine, which was eight times the quan- 
tity which had been hitherto required by 
60,000 men of the British army in a year, 
and there could not have been more than 
200Ibs. used yet, so that there was an 
excess of that particular medicine in ques- 
tion for the army. With regard to the 
remarks of the hon. Member for Birming- 
ham, he could say that his suggestions had 
been anticipated, and a Commission was 
now sitting in Paris, comprising an artil- 
lery and engineer officer, to inquire into 
the system of the French army, and the 
French Government was affording it every 
facility. He hoped the Report would be 
ready before no great length of time. 

Mr. MUNTZ said, he wished to explain 
that he had referred to the fact of no 
notice being taken of a Report made some 
time ago, but did not in the least mean to 
refer to what was being done at present. 

Mr. EVELYN DENISON said, when 
the army went from this country to the 
East it was little contemplated that such 
services would be cast upon it as it had 
since been called on to perform. Some 
thought the army would never go beyond 
Malta, and others believed that an en- 
trenched camp at Constantinople would be 
all that would be required; but no one 
then dreamed that an expedition to the 
Crimea would be undertaken. He had a 
remark to make upon one subject, which 
had an important bearing on the efficiency 
of the army—the employment of men of 
advanced years who were past the period 
of their vigour and strength. It was no 
reproach to a man that he was between 
sixty and seventy years of age, but rather 
it was greatly to his honour that, instead 
of seeking repose at such a time of life, 
he would devote the remnant of his strength | 
to the service of his country; but the con-| 
sequences were very much to be regretted, 
when an arduous and difficult task was im- 
posed on such an officer. He hoped that 

| 
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those in military command, who were dis- 
qualified by age and infirmities, would be 
removed: He was happy to observe that 
a precedent for this had been made in the 
ease of Sir John Burgoyne, an officer of 
high standing, who had been not recalled, 
but relieved from the position in which he 
was before placed, and on whom g high 
encomium had been at the same time be- 
stowed. He hoped the Government would 
go further in the same course. He did 
not intend, directly or indirectly, to point 
at the distinguished officer in the chief 
command of the army; there was a differ- 
ent question involved in his case, but no 
doubt it would be of great advantage that 
the Commander in Chief of the army 
should be more in the prime of life. At 
any rate, all the generals of division and 
officers of brigade ought to be men in their 
full vigour. He considered this a matter 
of such extreme importance that he should 
be inclined to estimate the disposition of 
the Government by the degree in which 
they gave it their attention. 

Coronet DUNNE said, that the Go- 
vernment were now about to form a trans- 
port corps, which undoubtedly was very 
necessary, but why, he would ask, was it 
not done when the army went out, instead 
of being left until the army was nearly 
exhausted? It was the Commissariat who 
were responsible for the transport, as well 
as for the provisioning of the army, and 
he believed that to the neglect of that 
department, not only abroad, but in the 
Treasury, where it was till lately adminis- 
tered, the losses of that army were chiefly 
to be attributed. In the Spanish war there 
were several departments established for 
the transport of the army, baggage, and 
reserve, and the minutest details were laid 
down by Sir George Murray, which might 
have taught the men who had to conduct 
the present war how to conduct it properly. 
But it was not until now, when we had 
lost one-half of the army, that they ap- 
plied themselves to form a transport ser- 
vice. He felt confident, however, that 
under Colonel M‘Murdo that transport 
service would be made complete as soon as 
could be anticipated. He did not believe 
the general officers deserved all the blame 
that was cast upon them. As for Sir John 
Burgoyne, there was not a more capable 
and efficient officer in Europe, and he did 
not think anything would be gained by 
exchanging him for General Jones, al- 
though this latter was also an excellent 
officer. He contended that the great fault 
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of the expedition was its being undertaken 
without proper means. The commanders 
were forced to undertake operations for 
which their means were totally unfit; and 
although it might not be wise for the 
Committee to go minutely into these sub- 
jects, it would be found that there were 
difficulties pressing severely on the English 
forees, and that many excuses were to be 
made for our army which it would not be 
prudent to reveal. But he was sure the 
Committee would do much in bringing to 
light the total ineapacity of the Adminis- 
tration at home. The French system of 
état major was no doubt superior to our 
own, but it was not applicable to our army ; 
we miglit, however, select officers for the 
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clothiers, and a board of officers assembled 
to examine the quality of the clothing when 
it was sent down. That was an amazing 
improvement; but when it was a question, 
not of the quality of the clothes purchased, 
but of the sort of clothes that would be 
most convenient and fitting, then a cloth. 
ing board, consisting of old officers, who 
might not have been in actual command 
for many years, was appointed to investi- 
gate, and that, he considered, was not the 
best authority ; it would be better to as- 
semble a board of lieutenant colonels, who 
were in active command of regiments, and 
had opportunities every day of seeing what 
was required. They would not have sent 


‘out such hideous and useless dresses as 
staff, from the senior department of the | those which were provided. 


He must also 


Military College at Sandhurst, where there | refer to the delays which had occurred in 
were now fourteen officers of sufficient | deciding upon the length of the muskets 


standing for such appointments, having 
served four years in some regimental rank, 
and having studied in order to qualify 


themselves for staff employment. He | 


should like to know how many of them 
had been appointed to the staff; he knew 
that some of the most efficient had applied 
for such appointments, and had been re- 
jected. The statf of our army in the 
Crimea had certainly not been the most 
distinguished part of the army, but it had 
been the best rewarded. If hon. Gentle- 
men would look at the distribution of re- 
wards, as published in the Gazette, they 
would be surprised to see how large a pro- 
portion of those rewards came to the officers 
of the statf'as compared with those of the 
line. Of the lieutenant colonelcies, given 
for distinguished services, two were given 
to officers of the staff out of seven alto- 
gether. Of the brevet rank of lieutenant 
colonel there were fourteen, the whule of 
which were given to the staff, with one 
exception, Of the brevet rank of major 
there were fifty-three who received it, of 
whom there were forty-one serving on the 
staff, and eleven in the cavalry or infantry 
of the line. Now that, certainly, was not 
a fair distribution of honours; and the 
staff was sufficiently desirable and advan- 
tageous in itself, without an unequal dis- 


tribution of honours in its favour. This | 


was not a new question, for he himself 








had given evidence upon it, four years ago, | 
before the Committee upon promotion in | certificates for high proficiency, and had 


the army; nothing, however, had since | taken honours at Sandhurst. 


been done. Now, with respect to the 


| 


for rifle regiments. Another subject to 
which he wished to call attention, was the 
want of barracks for the militia regiments 
in Ireland. At this time the Government 
were paying for billets in almost all the 
large towns of Ireland, and there were 
continual disputes between the inhabitants 
and the military authorities about it, and 
many people had been fined for not pro- 
viding the accommodation required ; whilst 
in those very towns there were build- 
ings which could be hired much cheaper 
than the price of the billets. Unless the 
Government attended to this matter, con- 
siderable inconvenience would be cansed. 
Mr. HARDINGE said, he wished to 


say one word with regard to what had 


| fallen from his hon. and gallant Friend 


the Member for Portarlington (Colonel 
Dunne). One of the charges which he 
brought against the Government, if he 
understood him rightly, was, that no 
officers from the senior department at 
Sandhurst had been appointed to the 
general staff of the army. Now, what 
was the case? No less than nine or ten 
officers from the senior department at 
Sandhurst had been appointed to the ge- 
neral staff. He would instance the names 
of the following officers in the Quarter- 
master General’s Department : — Major 
Morris, who led the 17th Lancers at 
Balaklava; Captain Wetherall, Captain 
Sankey, and others, who had received 


He believed 
that the accommodation at the senior de- 


clothing of the army: the system had partment of Sandhurst might be advan- 


been changed, and the War Office, instead , tageously increased. 


of the colonels, made the contracts with 


Colonel Dunne 


| 


At present only 
fifteen officers could be accommodated ; 
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that number, he considered, ought to be 
augmented; but as so many charges had 
been brought against the Government 
which might be answered, and so many 
misrepresentations had occurred, he hoped 
the House would excuse him for merely 
stating what he happened to know to be 
matter of fact. 

Mr. J. G. PHILLIMORE said, he 
wished to ask how it was that the 46th 
Regiment was without clothing in the 
Crimea; whether any person had been pun- 
ished for that neglect ; and whether it was 
disputed that, inconsequence of that neglect, 
the men had perished in a frightful way ? 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he wished 
to compare the number of men voted for 
the army in 1835, with the approbation of 
the Duke of Wellington, with the number 
voted in 1852, the year before this war 
broke out. The army and auxiliary forces 
had increased during that period to nearly 
double the number that was deemed ne- 
cessary by the Duke of Wellington; the 
charges, consequently, ought not to be 
made, which had often been advanced 
against his late hon. Friend (Mr. Hume), 
that his frequent Motions for economy had 
tended too much to reduce the standing 
army. There was an increase of nearly 
5,000,000/. in the cost of our military 
defences in 1852, as compared with the 
cost in 1835, and it was not, therefore, 
to Mr. Hume’s Motions that the present 
inefficient state of the army was to be 
attributed. What was the amount of our 
army in 1792? 
men in the army, navy, and artillery, in 
the year before the commencement of the 
French war was 48,927, besides 33,000 
militia; and the whole cost of the army, 
navy, and ordnance in that year was only 
4,760,000/. Now, let that be compared 
with 16,530,0000., their cost in the year 
1853, and it would not appear as if there 
had been any undue reduction. Mr. Pitt 
was charged at that time with having 
injured the public service by reducing the 
army; and he then said that if reductions 
had not been made since the American 
war, the country would not have been in 
a condition to go to work in the conduct 
of the French war with the energy it was 
called upon to display. He now wished 
to direct the attention of the House to the 
extraordinary cruelty in the case of the 
flogging of a soldier belonging to the 26th 
Regiment of the line at Newcastle, of 
which the following account was taken 
from a Newcastle paper— 
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The whole number of | 
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“The prisoner, after being stripped, was tied 
up to the triangles by the arms and legs, while 
the adjutant stood by, to count each stroke as it 
fell from the powerful arm of the drummer, se- 
lected from among the others for his aptitude in 
what is called slow time—a refinement of cruelty 
only known to the English army. I had expected 
a bloody scene, but the cruelty far exceeded all I 
had even dreamed of human torture. At the fifth 
stroke of the lash, the flesh rose up on the suffer- 
er’s back in welts almost as thick as my wrist, 
and the writhing of the body showed the agony 
heendured. As each successive lash fell on the 
lacerated and bleeding back, blood flowed about 
on all around him. After the fortieth lash had 
been inflicted, he was untied, but after staggering 
a few paces, fell fainting, when he was removed 
to the hospital, and placed under the medical 
officers. He has yet to receive the remainder of 
his punishment, 104 days of solitary confinement.” 


The editor of the Newcastle paper added— 


“In justice to the officers, we have heard it 
stated that they were averse to flogging in this 
case, but were overruled by a recently arrived 
high military authority, well known as a marti- 
net.” 


Now, he (Mr. Williams) did say, that when 
it appeared that Omar Pacha had remon- 
strated with Lord Raglan, in some cases, 
for having allowed the flogging of a soldier 
in the Crimea, it was most disgraceful to 
us that the only soldiers in Europe, except 
the Russians, who were subject to be flogged 
were the soldiers of the British army. He 
did hope the Government would take up 
this matter. He believed that the prac- 
tice of flogging operated strongly against 
persons entering our army; for who would 
like to become a soldier to be subject to 
such a punishment? And if scenes like 
that were often repeated, the Government 
might have to double the bounty, but they 
would not get men to join the army. Was 
it to be endured, he asked, that the British 
soldier, one of the bravest in the world, 
should be the only soldier, except the Rus- 
sian, whose back was to be lacerated with 
a cat-o’-nine tails? No doubt there had 
been a great diminution in the cases of 
corporal punishment being inflicted; and 
he saw in the Army Estimates a charge of 
21,000/. for military prisons. He did not 
at all complain of that charge, because he 
presumed that it was applied, to a great 
extent, to supersede the system of flogging. 
He saw with gratification that in a ma- 
jority of the regiments no flogging had 
taken place; and he hoped that, when it 
was found so many of the regiments could 
do without it, it might soon be abolished 
altogether, for he was certain there were 
plenty of other punishments to be found, 
without one so degrading. 
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Major REED said, he wished to know 
whether any reforms were intended to be 
made at the Horse Guards? He would 
not enter into details of the iniquities of 
that establishment, but he trusted the 
Government would turn their attention to 
it, as reform in that department was gene- 
rally demanded by the country. 

Mr. OTWAY said, that with reference 
to the statement of the hon. Member for 
Downpatrick (Mr. Hardinge) concerning 
the staff appointments, he should like to 
know the date at which the nine officers 
who had been alluded to were appointed. 
But even if the fact were so, there had 
been fifty staff appointments made, and 
what he complained of was, that there 
should be one single officer appointed to 
the staff without such qualifications, so 
long as there were others serving in the 
army who had been instructed specially for 
that service in the senior department at 
Sandhurst. Those who had gone through 
the prescribed studies, with the under- 
standing that they were to have staff ap- 
pointments, could hardly ever obtain them, 
except by private interest, or on the appli- 
cation of some general officer. He denied 
that the ill success of our army was to 


be ascribed to any extraordinary jncle- 
mency of the season, or to any unprece- 


dented difficulties. In the campaign of 
1848 in Transylvania there was a large 
army moved without tents, and bivouacking 
on the snow, obliged to manufacture its 
own arms, and all its gigantic operations 
were carried on in a p tess much more 
rigorous than that of the Crimea, and the 
circumstances were much less difficult in 
the present campaign, but our calamities 
were owing to the want of foresight in the 
authorities at home. He wished to ask 
one question of the hon. Under Secretary 
for War. At this time, when we had to 
vote so many soldiers, he wished to know 
why the country should be deprived of the 
services of two, belonging to a regiment 
now in England ; he alluded to those two 
private soldiers who, as we saw in the 
papers, were lately tried by a court martial 
for the offence of making away with their 
ammunition, and were sentenced, private 
Gibson to fifty-two days’ imprisonment, 
and private Gallagher to 162 days’ im- 
prisonment. He thought the severity of 
that sentence was really extraordinary, for 
surely the act of shooting at the Czar or 
at his portrait, of which these two men 


had been guilty, was one that might at | 


this time be treated more leniently. 
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CotoneL NORTH said, he thought it 
would have been fairer towards the army 
and the officers of the 26th Regiment if 
the hon. Member for Lambeth (Mr. W, 
Williams) had made certain that there was 
any foundation for the report which he 
had read from some public newspaper, 
The other evening the hon. Member had 
favoured them with an opinion of the 
soldierly appearance of the Guards, and 
expressed his pleasure at observing their 
uniforms were changed from _brickdust 
colour to scarlet. He could not tell where 
the hon. Member’s eyes had been, but for 
the last twenty or thirty years the Guards 
had always worn scarlet. He quite agreed 
that scarlet was infinitely superior to brick- 
dust colour, and, if the hon. Member and 
his Friends would support him, he (Col. 
Nortli) would be happy to move that the 
whole British army should be clothed in 
searlet. As an old soldier, nothing was 
more painful to him than to see the sen- 
tries of the Guards at the present moment, 
He did not wish to say one word detri- 
mental to the young soldiers now in the 
uniform of Her Majesty’s Guards, and he 
had no doubt with time, discipline, and 
drill, they would make gallant iroops ; but 
where were the splendid specimens of the 
manhood of England whom they saw last 
year at the corners of every street, who, 
with their Herculean frames, soldierly ap- 
pearance, gallant demeanour, and devotion 
to their Sovereign, were the pride of the 
country? It was a perfect farce now to 
boast of the appearance of the Guards. 
The hon. Member for Lambeth came down 
to the House stating facts with reference 
to the army that showed his ignorance of 
the subject, and before he talked of the 
Guards or of the army he ought to make 
himself better acquainted with them. 

CotoneL SIBTHORP said, he must 
protest against men speaking about the 
army who did not know the muzzle from 
the butt-end of a musket. The hon. Gen- 
tleman’s (Mr. W. Williams) speech was 
an electioneering speech, cooked up for his 
constituents. He hoped the House enter- 
tained a better feeling of regard for the 
army than the hon. Gentleman. As for 
his part, he had constantly heard him, but 
always with the same feeling of contempt. 
He would not take the hon. Gentleman as 
a member of an awkward squad. 

Mr. MONTAGUE CHAMBERS said, 
he could not resist saying a few words 
when he heard the Guards attacked. It 
| was with the deepest feelings of ansiety 
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that he had heard that a battalion of the 
Guards had been ordered to the Crimea, 
and that the order had been afterwards 
countermanded. He could not understand 
why they had forfeited the highest privi- 
lege of a soldier to be the first in the place 
of danger and peril. He had ascertained, 
however, that it was because they had 
not a sufficient number of able-bodied men 
to go out. These men, however, enjoyed 
the privilege of not being sent to the 
East or West Indies, although, upon an 
oceasion of emergency, they had been or- 
dered to Canada. In the Peninsular war 
the Guards had distinguished themselves 
—they had gone out 1,800 strong, and in 
six weeks they were reduced to 600. 

Mr. NAPIER said, he was anxious to 
call the attention of the hon. Under Seere- 
tary for War to the question put by the 
hon. Member for Stafford (Mr, Otway) as 
to the punishment of the two privates for 
firing at an effigy of the Czar. There 
were probably good reasons for it, but he 
thought it most desirable, in the present 
state of the army and the country, that 
some explanation should be given on this 
subject. 

Mr. FREDERICK PEEL said, that it 
would be irregular for him to speak on this 
at present, but that when they were in 
Committee he would do so. 

CotoneL KNOX said, with reference to 
the countermanding of the battalion of 
Guards, he believed that the colonel had 
given orders without consulting the Com- 
mander in Chief. He believed that there 
were not enough of Minié rifles to supply 
the whole of the battalion, and it was 
therefore recommended to send them out 
in drafts. With regard to the offence of 
these two men, he considered it a most 
grievous one. Here were men making use 
of the ammunition given them for the pub- 
lie service, and firing in the midst of a 
crowded barracks. He never heard of such 
a thing in his life, and hte thought that the 
punishment was a proper and a salutary 
one. He would suggest to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Lambeth whether it was very judi- 
cious to be reading ex parte statements 
from newspapers. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, the state- 
ment he made was from a newspaper which 
had been circulated about the country. It 
was sent to him by a gentleman of high 
respectability, and was accompanied by a 
letter. 

Motion of the House to go into a Com- 
mittee of Supply agreed to. 


{Fes. 26, 1855} 


| 
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SUPPLY—ARMY ESTIMATES, 

House in Committee. 

(1.) 314,98417., Staff. 

ApurraL WALCOTT said : This vote I 
cannot permit to pass without availing my- 
self of such an opportunity to express that 
admiration which I, in common with this 
House and the country, entertain, when I 
review the exertions and self-denial of Miss 
Nightingale and her companions. With a 
wonderful fortitude and high religious pur- 
pose she left her happy home and country 
to go into a land of strangers, her one 
object to minister at the bedside of the 
wounded, in the midst of disease, trial, 
suffering, and sorrow, from which we shield 
our wives and daughters, and such as but 
few in this country could endure even to 
look upon; nor can I believe a more grate- 
ful tribute can be offered to that noble- 
hearted lady, since such womanly merit 
ever shrinks from praise, and such high- 
souled enterprise looks to God and not to 
man for commendation, than to mention 
here the names of two friends of hers— 
two associated with her in affection, and 
who accompanied her on her mission of 
mercy and kindness ; they, having shared 
her anxieties, deserve a portion of the 
common praise. I need scarcely say I 
allude to Mr. and Mrs. Bracebridge, and it 
is only an act of justice to allude to one 
other source of aid, one great means of 
relieving her anxiety and forwarding her 
good work. Without warm clothing, with- 
out comforts, without the little luxuries, 
without the stimulants and all the indis- 
pensable appliances to cheer the drooping 
and invigorate the convalescent, the ten- 
derest nurse and the most assiduous sur- 
geon are crippled in any effectual service ; 
they exhaust themselves in mind and body 
to little purpose. It is due, then, to that 
journal which holds so prominent a place 
among the daily press to say it became 
foremost in the van to point to succour to 
the sick and wounded in the hospitals at 
Scutari—it collected contributions for a 
public fund, as its own subscription it pro- 
vided an able steward of those bounties at 
its own personal cost. What has been the 
result? Testimonies of gratitude, not 
only in Seutari, but in Balaklava, and in 
the trenches, and on board the transports, 
for lives preserved through this humane 
interference ; only one word have I further 
to add, that it is a marked characteristic of 
this country, and one, though not without 
precedent in this century, yet without pa- 
rallel, that from every age and condition 
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should have been poured forth contribu-| file,’ in speaking of the gaMantry of the 
tions to the Patriotic Fund, providing every | army, but he most certainly at the same 
earthly means to restore the sick and | time recognised the services of the regi- 
wounded, and give comfort to the'r families | mental officers. 

at home—the men who, in return, ennoble | Lorp HOTIAM said, he wished to 
her name, who went forth with her prayers | refer to a document of great importance, 
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and shall return with her honour not only 
safe but doubled in their keeping. 

Mr. 
complain of the attack which had been 
made upon him by the hon. and gallant 
Member for Marlow (Colonel Knox) for a 
statement which he had made on a former 
oceasion. Now, what was it that he on 
that occasion stated ? He complained that 
the Guards had a sum of 50Ol. 5s. 8d. 
granted to them for table allowance, which 
was not allowed to any other part of the 
service of the line; and his comment 
amounted simply to the observation that 
the bill of fare for breakfast and dinner 
was very sumptuous. If the hon. and gal- 
lant Colonel supposed that by the adoption 


of strong language he would deter him | 
(Mr. Williams) from observing upon these | 
abuses and condemning them, he was most | 


wofully mistaken. Although he was aware 
there was something thought to be very ter- 
rible in the name of a soldier, he begged to 


tell the hon. and gallant Colonel that he was | 
neither afraid cf him nor of any other man. | 

Cotonet KNOX said, he wished to call | 
the attention of the Secretary at War to 
the inadequate allowance made to the offi- | 


cer in command of the South-Western 
district. lt was known that an immense 
number of foreigners of distinction an- 
nually went down to visit the dockyards at 
Portsmouth, to whom every hospitality 


was naturally shown, and in the course of 


their visit they were generally shown over | 


the garrison. The general officer com- 
manding there was expected to keep up 
his station, although he possessed no other 
means whatever than his allowance from 
the Government. No less than four gene- 
ral officers under whom he had himself 
served had been placed in that situation ; 
and he believed that one officer had left 
his appointment because he had been so 
much injured in his pecuniary resources by 
the demands made upon him. Now, he 
contended that no officer holding such a 
position ought to suffer any pecuniary loss. 

Mr. FRENCH said, he rose to say a 
few words in personal explanation in con- 
sequence of an observation which had 


fallen from him in the early part of the | 


evening which had been misunderstood. It 
was true he did use the words ‘‘rank and 


Admiral Walcott 


W. WILLIAMS said, he must | 


relating to the future administration of the 
/army, which had lately been ijaid upon the 
table of the House. A Royal Commission 
had been issued last year for the purpose 
of inquiring as to the best mode of im- 
proving the system of promotion in the 
army, with the view of bringing to the 
higher ranks of the service officers at an 
earlicr period of life than those who attain- 
/ed such positions in the ordinary course 
of gradation. The Commissioners having 
reported, Her Majesty approved of their 
recommendations, and directed the Secre- 
tary at War and the Master General of the 
Ordnance to take them for their guidance 
in their respective offices. Warrants were 
accordingly issued, laying down the prin- 
ciple that promotions, instead of following 
the order of seniority, as they had hitherto 
done to a great extent, should proceed by 
selection. The first item of the Royal 
warrant declared that the rank of field 
marshal should henceforth te conferred 
without reference to seniority. This pro- 
vision he considered was wholly unneces- 
sary, because under the previous system 
the rank of field marshal was conferred by 
| the Sovereign upon great occasions without 
regard to seniority; and, to cite a memo- 
;rable instance, the Duke of Wellington 
could not have been made a field marshal, 
|as he was, after the battle of Vittoria, if 
| only the oldest general could have been so 
| promoted. The second alteration made by 
the Queen’s Warrant provided that, in- 
stead of officers rising from the rank of 
lieutenant colonel by degrees to that of 
general officers, without reference to the 
service they might have rendered, hence- 
forth a certain service as lieutenant culo- 
nels should be essential to qualify them for 
the rank of general officers; and the term 
fixed was a period of three years in com- 
mand of a regiment, or as lieutenant co- 
lonel of a regiment, excepting in the case 
of an officer filling a post on the staff cor- 
responding to the command of a regiment, 
and one or two other exceptions. One 
qualification which had been since added 
to the original recommendations regarding 
the promotion of general officers was of a 
| most extraordinary character, because it 
| entitled officers who had served for six 
ae as equerry to the Sovereign to at- 
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tain the rank of general officers. Now, 
without desiring to enter into the question 
whether the office of equerry was not a 
Ministerial appointment, there certainly 
was nothing in the functions such an 
officer discharged to justify his receiving 
military promotion or reward. It was 
very much to be regretted that the Report 
of the Commissioners contained no recom- 
mendation that the staff of the army should 
be placed upon a different footing from 
that on which it had heretofore stood. The 
officers of the staff enjoyed all the advan- 
tages of the army, such as higher pay, 
greater promotion and distinction, superior 
comfort, and lighter as well as more agree- 
able duties; and it was, therefore, self- 
evident that appointments to the staff 
should be held out as prizes to be bestowed 
on officers of the greatest merit, and on 
those who had rendered the most distin- 
guished services. In his opinion, no one 
should be placed upon the staff but such 
as were fully qualified ; staff appointments 
should be considered the reward of supe- 
rior merit. Young men who entered the 
army should be taught to look up to them 
as the highest object of their ambition, 
and that they could only be obtained by 
devoting themselves to their duties and to 
the study of their profession. If they made 
the staff to consist entirely of educated 
officers, the country would have confidence 
in their ability to discharge their duty, and 
no other portion of the army would grudge 
them the advantages which they might 
possess. It could not be denied that at, 
the present moment much irritation had 
been caused in the minds of regimental | 
officers by the indiscriminate promotion of 
officers upon the staff, and believing, as he | 
did, that every one had concurred in main- | 
taining the credit and honour of the ape 
fession, there could be no reason why so | 
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municate with Lord Raglan, and inform 
the Government of his views upon all mat- 
ters concerning the operations of the army 
in the Crimea. A man in that position 
would require to be possessed of no com- 
mon powers of judgment and discernment. 
He begged, therefore, to ask the Govern- 
ment if they had fixed upon any officer to 
perform this delicate duty, and, if so, whe- 
ther there would be any objection to an- 
nounce his name. 

Mr. LAYARD said, that in the last 
despatch received from Lord Raglan he 
observed with some astonishment the fol- 
lowing paragraph— 
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“ Forage is our only want, and this arises 
chiefly from the Commissary General not receiv- 
ing from England the supplies of hay upon which 
he has reckoned.” 

That was, he was almost tempted to say, 
a most scandalous thing. Three months 
ago our horses were dying for want of 
forage, and it seemed most extraordinary 
to him that they were made to depend 
upon this country for forage, when within 
three days’ sail abundance of chopped 
straw and other forage were to be obtained. 
He hoped the hon. Gentleman the Under 
Secretary of War would explain the reason 
of this scantiness of forage. An hon. 
Member had also inquired what provision 
had been made to furnish forage for the 
Turkish troops. Now, if we were unable 
to supply our own, he did not very well 
see how we could supply the Turks, An- 
other question which he wished to ask was 
with respect to the tents. This was a 
subject of great importance. At present 
no one knew what direction the war would 


\tuke, whether peace would soon be con- 


cluded or whether we were to have a pro- 
tracted campaign. As far as he under- 
stood, the tents at present provided for the 
army before Sebastopol were bell-tents, 


large a share of the distinctions and re-| suitable to the operations in which the 
wards should be distributed among the army were now engaged ; but if they were 
staff. For himself, he expressed his per- | to have a protracted campaign, and opera- 
fect satisfaction with the Royal Warrant | tions were to be extended over a large dis- 
by which the recent promotions had been | trict of country, tents of another descrip- 
made; it had left him exactly where he | tion would be required, particularly such 
was, and he hoped the House would not | as would be useful in protecting the troops 
suppose that he was actuated in the obser- | from heavy dews. Colonel Elers Napier, 
vation which he had made by any lurking | to whom he had referred the other night, 
feeling of personal disappointment. It| had sent him a drawing of a portable tent, 
had been stated by the noble Lord the| which seemed to be quite adapted to a 
Minister of War that the Government lengthened campaign such as he had de- 
intended to send out an officer who should | scribed. The French army had two de- 
report upon the whole state of the army. | scriptions of tents, and, where troops were 
That officer, it was intended, should com- | advancing or making movements in a coun- 
‘ 
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try, small tents were extremely useful, 
especially in a country with the climate of 
Asia Minor. Then, as to the summer 
clothing for the troops, he trusted that be- 
fore July the patterns might be prepared, 
and that before November the summer 
clothing might be sent out to the soldiers. 
He would remark that the usual summer 
clothing served out to the troops at home 
and in the colonies was not adapted to the 
climate of the Crimea. He earnestly en- 
treated the attention of Government to the 
subject, as it was one of the very highest 
importance to the health and welfare of 
the army. There was another subject to 
which he wished to allude, as it affected in 
some degree the reputation of a gallant 
officer. Shortly before the Duke of New- 
castle left office, Colonel, now Major Ge- 
neral, Chesney, was summoned from Ire- 
land to take charge of the foreign con- 
tingent about to be raised. That officer 
came over and entered into communication 
with the War Minister, but the Duke of 
Newcastle retiring shortly after, General 
Chesney was told, without any reason 
given, that his services were not required. 
He was thus summarily dismissed, although 
he certainly might have expected some- 
what more courtesy and consideration. 
With regard to the staff appointments, 
which had been referred to, he might men- 
tion the case of a gallant officer, a friend of 
his, who he found from recent despatches 
had been, unfortunately, wounded. He 
meant Colonel Dickson, one of the most 
gallant officers in the army, who had ren- 
dered most signal services to his country, 
who had been mentioned in more,than one 
despatch, and whose name was celebrated 
throughout Europe—that officer had re- 
ceived no distinction whatever, he remained 
still a captain of artillery, notwithstanding 
his meritorious services. That officer was 
on Lord Raglan’s staff, and might have 
received all the honours and promotion 
which the other staff officers had enjoyed, 
but when the work began before Sebas- 
topol he requested to be placed in com- 
mand of a battery, and in that position he 
had remained during the whole siege up to 
the present time. However, he still re- 
mained a captain of artillery, having ob- 
tained his lieutenant coloneley by brevet 
some time previous. He trusted the hon. 
Gentleman would excuse him for calling 
his attention to these subjects, which were 
of no inconsiderable importance. 

Mr. BAILLIE said, he wished to ask 


Mr. Layard 
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the Government whether they had taken any 
steps to provide suitable clothing for the 
wounded soldiers in hospital at Scutarj? 
It was well known that for some time the 
wounded soldiers at Scutari were unpro- 
vided with clothing or necessaries by the 
Government, and were actually dependent 
upon public charity. Even the late Secre- 
tary at War did not think it improper to 
write begging letters on behalf of the 
troops, and to solicit the generosity of the 
students at the University of Oxford and 
Cambridge, to the Inns of Court, and to 
various individuals for old coats and trousers 
to cover the nakedness of the wounded 
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| soldiers. He (Mr. Baillie) had one of these 
| begging letters from the late Secretary at 


War—a very great curiosity as coming 
from a Minister of the Crown. The letter 
ran as follows :— 


“Mr. Sidney Herbert presents his compliments 
to the Bishop of Moray and Ross, and begs to 
say, that any contributions people are kindly dis- 
posed to make for the use of the army will be 
thankfully received and forwarded, if sent to 
Messrs. Hayter and Howell, 52, Mark Lane. It 
is requested an invoice of contents may accompany 
each parcel, and that the direction may be distinct 
either to Scutari or the Crimea, according to its 
destination. If a suggestion may be permitted, 
pilloweases and sheets tor the hospital might be at 
present more acceptable than shirts.” 


There was a distinct admission that sheets 
and pillowcases were wanted for the hos- 
pital at Scutari. He wished to know why 
those things were not sent immediately by 
the Government? Were the soldiers to 
wait until the Bishop of Moray and Ross 
had been able to excite the charitable 
feelings of his diocese? It must be re- 
membered that those who sent out shirts 
sent them as presents to the soldiers, 
whereas sheets and pillowcases would go 
into the stores of the Government. The 
letter was an extraordinary production 
altogether. The wounded soldiers were 
indebted chiefly to those gentlemen who 
had had the direction of the newspaper 
fund. It was by their exertions that many 
thousands of our wounded fellow-country- 
men had been saved from dying for want 
of the common necessaries. It was by the 
exertions of what had been called a ‘‘ribald 
press’ that England had been saved from 
infamy and disgrace, and her annals had 
been freed from the blackest page ever in- 
scribed thereon. 

Mr. WARNER said, he thought that 
much of the mischief that had occurred in 
the Crimea had arisen from the inefficient 
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state of our staff, which had brought down 
upon us the sneers of our allies, the indig- 
nation of Europe, and the disgust of every 
officer in Her Majesty’s service. He 
trusted that the Government would take 
immediate measures for the thorough re- 
organisation of the staff. 

Mr. FREDERICK PEEL said, the 
object of the warrant of promotion referred 
to by the noble Lord (Lord Hotham) was 
to enable the Crown to employ compara- 
tively young officers in command of brigades 
and divisions. It was therefore decided 
that lieutenant colonels who had served a 
certain period in command of a regiment 
should be promoted at once to the rank of 
colonel, and then be eligible to employment 
as a general officer. The noble Lord at 
the same time had called attention to the 
first clause of the warrant, which said that 
rank should be given irrespective of 
seniority. He (Mr. Peel) presumed that 
the recommendations of the Commissioners 
embodied in the warrant had been taken as 
the best test for promotion. With respect 
to the ease mentioned by the noble Lord 
he would observe that a lieutenant colonel 
serving as equerry to the Sovereign must 
serve double the period required by a lieu- 
tenant colonel in command of a regiment. 
With regard to the questions of the hon. 
Member for Aylesbury, he (Mr. Peel) fully 
admitted their importance, and he could 
assure the Committee that they would re- 
ceive the earnest attention of the different 
departments connected with the adminis- 
tration of the army. In reply to the ques- 
tion of the hon. Member for Inverness- 
shire (Mr. Baillie) he could state that the 
Board of Ordnance had given directions to 
establish stores at Constantinople, whence 
all necessaries could be procured, and al- 
though it might have been the case for- 
merly that soldiers upon quitting hospital 
had not received that proper attention to 
which they were entitled, yet now that 
these stores had been established, such a 
thing could not occur again. As to the 
reorganisation of the staff, it was so large 
a subject, and he had been so short a time 
in office, that he did not feel justified in 
giving any answer until he had had an 
opportunity of consulting his noble Friend 
the Secretary of State for the War De- 
partment. 

Lorv HOTHAM said, he must beg to 
say that the hon. Gentleman had wholly 
failed to answer his objection as to the 
promotion of equerries to the staff. The 
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objection was not that the period of six 
years’ service as equerry was not long 
enough to entitle them to such promotion, 
but that no period of service as equerries 
could properly be a title for any military 
promotion. 

Mr. MONTAGUE CHAMBERS said, 
he was desirous of asking some questions 
as to the reorganisation of the medical staff. 
It was a prevalent opinion that the medical 
staff in the Crimea ought to be placed on an 
entirely different footing from that it now 
occupied. In the first place, with regard 
to those who were appointed to attend to 
the sick, it was admitted that there had 
been great defects with respect to the indi- 
vidual surgeons whose duty it had been 
to attend to the sick. He thought it was 
perfectly clear, that with reference to their 
powers in the performance of their duties, 
however humane and skilful they might be, 
those powers had been very much crippled 
and overtaxed, and that consequently they 
had been unable to discharge their duties 
efficiently. There had been a defect—a 
routine defect—a defect arising from a 
kind of susceptibility in reference to the 
departments which had very much inter- 
fered with the efficiency of the medical 
staff. There had been, to his certain 
knowledge, many enthusiastic and skilful 
surgeons who had been extremely desirous 
of going out to the Crimea for the purpose 
of devoting themselves to one of the most 
admirable duties that could be performed 
by men in their station, and yet they had 
been met by impediments. It struck him 
(Mr. M. Chambers) that instead of impedi- 
ments being put in their way, every faci- 
lity should be afforded to such men, that 
when they went to put down their names 
their qualifications should be instantly in- 
quired into, and that if they brought good 
testimonials they should that instant be 
marched for the station to which they were 
desirous of proceeding. But instead of 
that, when a man put down his name, 
being desirous of going to the Crimea, he 
might be despatched forthwith to Van Die- 
men’s Land or Sierra Leone. He therefore 
thought it was the duty of every Member 
of Parliament, in the present critical state 
of affairs, to mention these little incidents 
to the authorities, in order that a repetition 
of the evils complained of might be pre- 
vented. He was anxious to know what 
new arrangements had been made to send 
out an efficient body of surgeons and other 
medical officers. The second question on 
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which he sought information was with re- 
spect to the medicines. Every one knew 
that the medical department in the East had 
exculpated itself from blame on the ground 
of medicines not being forthcoming, for 
Dr. Andrew Smith had stated that, long 
before they were wanted, he sent large 
quantities to be forwarded to the Crimea, 
but when they were wanted they were not 
available; that they were considered as a 
sort of baggage in the vessels in which 
they were conveyed, because the medical 
stores were not sent out in separate vessels 
as was done by the French, so that before 
the medicines could be obtained the army 
stores had to be unpacked. 

Mr. G. DUNDAS said, he believed that 
there had been no more fertile cause of 
complaint than the premature promotion of 
the staff officers. There were many de- 
serving officers who had gone through the 
dangers of Inkerman, but had not been 
promoted nor mentioned in despatches, 
merely because they happened to be regi- 
mental instead of staff officers. 
stance, one of the generals happened to be 


down at Balaklava on the day of the battle | 
of Inkerman, but, on hearing of what was | 


going forward, he made the best of his 


way to the front ; he was accompanied by | 
a@ young man—almost a boy, in fact—as 
aide-de-camp. He arrived on the field late | 
in the day, but both the general and his | 


aide-de-camp were mentioned in despatches, 
and the young man received his promotion 
immediately. The hon. Member for Ayles- 


bury (Mr. Layard) had complained of a} 
want of forage at Balaklava, but what had | 


struck him most when he was there was, 
not the want of forage, but the want of 
men to receive and distribute it. In fact, 
there was a very large quantity of forage 
lying at Balaklava at the very time that 
horses, within a mile, were actually starv- 
ing for want of it. Shortly after his ar- 
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| this time, there was no want of forage at 
| Balaklava, only a mile distant. The ship 
| Cormorant came into the harbour of Bala. 
_klava laden with forage, on the 12th of 

November, and her captain, having with 
| Some difficulty persuaded the authorities on 
' shore to relieve him of his cargo, a number 

of bran bags were taken on shore and laid 
‘on the beach; and there they were lying 
lon the Ist of January. But this was 
/no solitary instance of the mode in which 

affairs were conducted in the Crimea, 
|When it was found that the mer on 
\the plateau required vegetables, the 
|steamer Harbinger was sent to Constanti- 
|nople to purchase some. On her return 
|to Balaklava the captain could find no one 
| to relieve him of his charge—no one would 
|take the responsibility of receiving it. 
| These vegetables remained on board until 
|a strong remonstrance was made to head- 
| quarters, when an order was issued by the 
| Commander in Chief that the officers and 
‘men should be allowed to go on board 
and take the vegetables by paying for 
them. At that time, however, vegetables 
were to be had on shore, though at a great 
price ; and as there was some difficulty in 

getting on board, few persons availed them- 
selves of the permission thus given. Time 
went on, and the great mass of the vege- 
tables began to rot, and, further represent- 
ations being made at head-quarters, an- 
|other order was issued—the order which 
ought to have been made at first—that 
officers and men should be allowed to go 
and help themselves, without paying. The 
effect of this order was, that, though a 
| great proportion of the vegetables had 
rotted, yet so much of them as could be 
used at all was very soon got rid of. Such 
| things as these called for the instituticn of 
| a strict inquiry, and he hoped that it would 
|be made. The departments at home were 
| probably to blame in many instances, but 
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rival, early in December, he rode out to ; there could be no doubt whatever that the 
the cavalry camp, about a mile from the | blame of much of the misery that had oc- 
town, and the state of the horses there | curred to the army must be laid on the 
struck him with horror. They were stand- | shoulders of the authorities in the Crimea. 
ing at their pickets—and this was after two | A great and grievous error had been com- 


or three days’ successive rain, hail, and 
snow—without any covering and without 
even a rug laid over them. Every alter- 
nate horse almost lay dead, and the vi- 
cinity of the camp was strewed with their 
earcases. .The mane and hair of the tail 
of many had been eaten off by their neigh- 
bours, showing the state of starvation to 
which they had been reduced, and yet, all 


Mr. M. Chambers 


|mitted in not having appointed men of 
vigour and ability for the discharge of 
stated duties, and in not making them 
responsible for the departments over which 
they were placed. Much misunderstand- 
ing had occurred on aceount of the 
want of knowledge on the part of dif- 
ferent officers as to the particular duties 
they were to perform. He understood 
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that one officer whose duty it was to see 
that a proper and fit road was made from 
Balaklava to the camp, was under the im- 
pression that that fell not under his care, 
but under that of the engineer ; and, con- 
sequently, between the two, no road was 
made, or at least only such a road as ag- 
gravated immensely the calamities of the 
campaign. With respect to this road, 
which he had frequently passed over, he 
was a good deal puzzled to come to a 
conclusion about it ; it had a good sound 
bottom, although he must confess it was 
very muddy and deep. Many hon. Gentle- 
men who had visited the Highlands of 
Scotland, knew very well the difficulties of 
a Highland road, and were yet aware that 
carts passed over it without killing the 
horses. The-road from Balaklava to the 
camp was certainly a wretched one, but he 
believed that if the horses had been pro- 
perly fed and attended to, and affairs had 
been carried on with a little more system, 
those grave and terrible calamities which 
had unfortunately occurred, never would 
have happened, and food would have been 
conveyed to the soldiers at the camp in 
sufficient abundance to enable them io 
maintain their strength. They would also 


have been supplied with clothing, for 
there was no want of that in the port 
of Balaklava, or of fuel, another most 


needful and indispensable requisite. Had 
the transport service not broken down 
between Baluklava and the plateau he 
firmly believed that the army would not 
have suffered one-thousandth part of the 
calamities they had endured. With respect 
to the officers serving at the camp, he 
might say that they had been singularly ex- 
empted from disease. Many of them were 
very comfortable, and nearly all in a state 
of health and vigour; but the reason was 
sufficiently plain. They were men of in- 
dependent fortune, and could command the 
use of beasts of burden, and thus were 
furnished with a variety of requisites which 
were denied to the soldiers. Another 
grave evil was the enormoyg amount of 
work which the soldiers hadlito perform. 
The English undertook to defend a greater 
length of line than their numbers justified. 
The consequence was, that the men had to 
go into the trenches so frequently, and 
were kept there so long, that their strength 
was totally exhausted, and they were thus 
rendered unfit for duty. He had heard 
instances of good men going to the sur- 
geons and declaring that, though they 
Were quite well, they were worn out by 
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fatigue and want of sleep, adding that, if 
they were to go on sentry they felt they 
should fall asleep. They said that if they 
were only put on the sick list and given a 
few hours’ rest they would gladly return to 
their duty. He had known cases where 
the doctors, knowing the men, had com- 
plied with their request, and the men, re- 
freshed and invigorated, had returned to 
their work. Repeated reference had been 
made within the last few wecks to the in- 
ability to obtain medicines at Balaklava. 
There was some signal mismanagement 
in that, as in almost every department 
there. A short time before he left the Cri- 
mea, late in December, a medical man told 
him that he had gone down to Balaklava 
for the purpose of procuring a considerable 
quantity of opium, which was a sine quad 
non in reference to the disease which was 
scourging the army. On his arrival at 
Balaklava this medical gentleman found 
that, instead of so many pounds of opium, 
he could scarcely get so many ounces ; and 
he returned to the camp compelled, much 
to his regret, to tell his patients that it 
was impossible to get the medicines requi- 
site for the maladies they were labouring 
under. There was another subject to 
which he trusted the attention of Govern- 
ment would be directed—the state of the 
transports conveying the sick between 
Balaklava and Scutari. He believed that 
since he left the Crimea, this had been 
considerably improved; but, when he 
was there, great room for improvement 
existed. Anything more wretched than 
the condition of the poor men sent from 
Balaklava to Scutari could hardly be pic- 
tured. The ships which conveyed them 
were totally destitute of anything like 
blankets or bedding. He remembered, 
on one occasion, 600 men being sent down 
from the plateau to Balaklava, being con- 
veyed by our generous allies, the French, 
on their ambulance mules. It happened to 
be a rainy day, and the men, when taken 
on board in their wet, dripping clothes, had 
nothing dry to substitute for these; they had 
only the great coats they wore, and some 
of them but one blanket; and in this con- 
dition they were compelled to lie down on 
the hard deck. Nevertheless, so great was 
the change from the misery they had been 
enduring at the camp, from wet, expo- 
sure, and want of proper sustenance, that, 
wretched as it might seem to lie down on 
the hard deck of a transport, these men 
looked upon it as the very acme of comfort. 
That does not, however, last long, for 
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when a sick man has to lie for some time | against the recovery of patients. They 
on a hard deck he suffers from it, though | seemed to become impregnated with dis. 
possibly for a couple of days he may do so| ease, which hung about them. But ina 
with impunity. He had gone ina steamer | clean wooden building that was not the 
from Balaklava to Scutari with 300 sick | case, and a very eminent physician belong. 
men. The passage was a quick one, for| ing to the civil department recently or. 
in two days they were brought abreast of ganised to go out to Smyrna was so fully 
the hospital; but, on arriving, there was! cognisant of this fact that he was en. 
no accommodation for the sick, and ten | deavouring, by all means in his power, 
days elapsed before the greater number to bring the subject before the Govern. 
landed. This was a very trying period, ‘ment. He (Mr. Dundas) trusted, there. 
and the men died rapidly. He believed | fore, the Government would take the 
that from the time of the vessel leav-| matter into their consideration, and not 
ing Balaklava until the period when the think it unworthy of their notice. 

last man quitted the ship, the mortality! Mr. MAGUIRE said, that those who 
among the 300 men was at the rate of 11 | sat on the Treasury benches, though gene. 
per cent; but the greater number of these rally responsible for the failure of our 
died during the ship’s detention at Scutari. | troops, had cheered the statement that the 
This arose from the want of hospital accom-| men in the trenches had too much to do, 
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modation. Now the French managed these 
things very much better. They were not one- 


half so tender with the Turks as the Eng- | 
When they wanted a hospital | 


lish were. 
they went and took one, whereas the 
English entered into a long correspond- 


ence, beat about the bush, and took so | 


much time about the matter, that it gene- 
rally terminated in their losing their chance. 
He believed that a scheme had already 
been carried out for the establishment of 
a hospital at Smyrna; but another excel- 
lent suggestion had been made by a gen- 
tleman of great military experience in 
India. His plan was to send out from 
this country a large wooden building, in 


But had the 54,000 men sent out there 
been properly cared for, they would never 
have suffered as they had done. It was 
merely another instance of the blundering 
which prevailed in the departments at 
home. He felt the profoundest sympathy, 
as did every Irishman, for our brave troops 
'in the East. He was convinced that the 
_blundering and stupidity of the late Go- 
'vernment had caused more destruction in 
our army than had their Museovite foes, 

Had those 54,000 men been watched over 
| by a general like Wellington, would they, 
he asked, have been reduced to 24,000 

effective men at this moment? The whole 
‘eareer of the Government mismanagement 


separate pieces, to be put together at | had been a huge disaster. He would men- 
Sinope. Now, Sinope was but a short! tion one instance of mismanagement that 
distance from Balaklava, and the advan- | had come to his knowledge. A large ship, 
tages of the plan were many. One ‘with 190 bullocks on board, for the troops 
was, that the wounded might be carried | in the trenches, was about to enter Bala- 
from Balaklava, in a very brief time, to|klava; but some wretched nineompoop of 
a comfortable hospital, in the event of|an official, by his blundering stupidity, 
another engagement taking place; and | kept the vessel waiting five days; and the 
there the necessary operations might be | result was that only eighty bullocks out of 
performed. The sad experience of the|the 190 were landed alive. The troops 
surgeons had hitherto taught them that | had been literally starved and murdered in 
secondary operations were hardly ever suc-| the trenches by the neglect of some de- 
cessful; while those performed in the field | partment, at whose door their blood would 
had generally turned out satisfactory; but| lie. He wag]d say this of Lord Raglan, 
it was impossible to perform anything but | that, from @ he had seen and heard, until 
a sccondary operation, when the patient | that general was replaced, we should not 
must be conveyed such a long distance as | have a successful prosceution of the war. 
from Balaklava to Seutari. In the event | It was only through the newspapers that 
of this plan being recognised as a sound | the public derived their information, and 
and good one, as one which the Government | through them the Government had been 
would carry out, many valuable lives would | galvanised into something like activity. 
be saved. Another advantage would arise | At a moment when the greatest distress 
from the establishment of this wooden hos- | and despondency prevailed in the Crimea, 
pital. Stone buildings contracted a dele- | Lord Raglan was never seen; he was not 
terious atmosphere, that militated greatly _ known to the troops. Surely it was 
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the duty of a man who had so great a re- 
sponsibility placed upon him to take all the 
steps in his power for preserving the effi- 
ciency of his troops. These matters must 
be inquired into. and then it would be seen 
what answer could be given. The troops 
had even been denied the last consolations 
in their dying hours. Only two Roman 
Catholic clergymen had been sent out at 
first; of these one had died in the dis- 
charge of his sacred duties. Some pres- 
sure having been brought upon the Govern- 
ment eight others had been sent out; of 
these two had died and four were invalided. 
There were about 5,000 men sick in the 
camp and at Balaklava, besides those in 
the hospitals at Scutari and elsewhere. 
The few Catholie clergymen who were left 
were totally unequal to the duties they had 
to perform ; and the Government, by neg- 
lecting the spiritual wants of the troops, 
was not treating the poor Catholic soldiers 
properly in this matter. The rev. Mr. 
Law, when he presented himself at the 
hospital at Seutari, had been refused ad- 
mission. The French Government and the 
French generals were much more careful 
of their troops; the contrast between their 
forces and ours was disgraceful to this 
country. The French had a cavalry; we 
had none ; it had been sacrificed at Bala- 
klava either by the blundering of Lord 
Raglan or Lord Lucan, but it had the 
effect to raise high the moral character of 
the British army. But if soldiers were 
murdered by incompetency it was disgrace- 
ful to the British name. He had one idea; 
if ever it was the duty of the British Go- 
vernment and generals to make our forces 
formidable, it was now when we had an 
ally from whom, not long ago, we were 
apprehending invasion. And yet our Go- 
vernment and generals had done more than 
the worst enemies of this country could 
have done to render worthless the valour 
and courage of our soldiers by official 
blundering and incompetency. 

Captain ARCHDALL said, he begged 
to call attention to a few of the appoint- 
ments recently made in the army, which 
were accompanied with a certain degree of 
injustice to old and meritorions officers. 
He alluded to the appointment of Generals 
Bentinck, Campbell, and Pennefather to 
the coloneleies of regiments. They were 
worthy, no doubt, of every reward, but in 
the way in which it was conferred an 
injustice had been done to old and de- 
serving officers. He could not help ex- 
pressing himself much disappointed at the 
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amwer given by the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government regarding Ser- 
geant Sullivan. With regard to such 
eases, he might say that none but the 
officers in a regiment could judge of the 
fitness of a man for promotion. Some of 
the smartest men in his troop, men whose 
pluck and courage would have induced him 
to select them as a forlorn hope or for any 
service of extreme danger, were neverthe- 
less men whom he could not have recom- 
mended for promotion from the ranks. 
Such was not the case, however, with 
Sergeant Sullivan. That soldier was a 
man of the greatest courage, much re- 
spected himself, and connected with a 
highly-respectable family, and he trusted 
the House would yet hear of his being re- 
warded ina way corresponding to his deserts. 

Cotoxe, BOLDERO said, he had called 
the attention of the Government the other 
evening to the great improvement which 
had taken place in the health of European 
troops in India from the use of porter, the 
deaths in one regiment having fallen from 
ten to two per cent; and he need hardly 
state that this led to a great saving of 
money, apart altogether from motives of 
humanity. Indeed, there could be no 
doubt as to the advantages flowing from 
an issue cf porter to the troops; and he 
wished, therefore, to snow from the Go- 
vernment whether they would furnish a 
Return showing the quantities of that be- 
verage sent to the East ?—what portions 
of it had been returned to England, and 
for what cause ?—whether the agent who 
contracted for the conveyance of the porter 
had sent in a bill of expenses te the Go- 
vernment for the retention of the ship ; 
and, also, whether there was any objection 
to’lay on the table of the House the cor- 
respondence that had taken place with 
reference to the supply of the porter? 
He had also stated on a former evening 
that officers wounded in the army had no 
place of refuge at home such as was pro- 
vided for naval officers, and the noble Lord 
(Viseount Palmerston) said he thought that 
was a subject worthy of consideration. 
There could be no doubt of the, hardship 
entailed upon officers who were sent home 
wounded in being put to a great expense 
to effect a cure. He knew the case of a 
young man who had been severely wounded 
in the Crimea. The wound was very ob- 
stinate, and he eame home, when after 
heavy expense and great care and atten- 
tion he began to get the better of it. He 
went before the Medical Board and receiv- 
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ed 50I., one-half of his pay. ~ Now, ee 
was sure that no one would have grudged 
such a man 100/. in those circumstances. 
This was only one case out of the many 
that had occurred, and he therefore hoped 
the matter would receive the serious con- 
sideration of the Government. 

Mr. WILSON said, that the hon. and 
gallant Member had on a former occasion 
put a question to him, which he would now 
take the opportunity of answering. The 
effect of the question, as he understood it, 
was whether or not cargoes of porter which 
had been despatched from this country had 
arrived at Constantinuple, but that, from 
the circumstance of there being no officer 
appointed to receive them there, the ves- 
sels containing those cargoes had returned 
again to this country with the porter; and 
whether an aetion was not now pending 
against the Government for non-perform- 
ance of their contract? He had great 
pleasure in informing the House that there 
was not the slightest foundation for that 
rumour. There had never been any ques- 


tion at all as to porter returning home, 
although, in the case of porter or of other 
provisions having arrived at different ports 
after the troops had left, there undoubtedly 


had been questions as to the amount of 
freight which the Government should pay, 
taking into consideration the difference of 
the length of the voyage which those ves- 
sels had to perform as compared with the 
Jength of the voyage for which they were 
-originally destined. He might mention 
ithat porter formed no part of the rations 
-ordinarily issued to the troops, but, with 
ithe view of furnishing it to them at prime 
cost, four cargoes had been despatched 
from this country. In one ease a vessel 
was sent to Malta, but when it arrived the 
‘troops had left that place, and that vessel 
vwas subsequently sent on to Varna; an- 
‘other vessel had, in the same way, after 
having been first sent to Constantinople, 
been sent to Varna, and subsequently to 
the Crimea; another vessel Janded her 
cargo at Seutari, where it was used; and 
the fourth of those vessels earried her 
eargo to Varna, and it was consumed 
there. There was no foundation for the 
rumour that any action for non-perform- 
ance of contract was pending against the 
Government, although, of course, the claims 
made by the contractors for the additional 
Jength of voyage were under consideration. 
With regard to the method in which that 
porter was purchased, he could only state 


that it had been bought upon contract by | 


Colonel Boldero 
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tender, and he did not. think that the cor. 
respondence referring to that transaction 
was of sufficient importance to be laid on 
the table of the House; but if the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman pressed for the pro- 
duction of that correspondence he would 
not oppose him. 

Vote agreed to. 

(2.) 151,1082., Public Departments. 

Mr. FREDERICK PEEL said, he 
might, perhaps, be allowed to take this 
opportunity of making some explanation 
in reference to a statement made the other 
evening by the hon. Member for Stafford 
(Mr. Otway). The substance of that 
statement was, that two soldiers had been 
most severely punished for merely firing at 
a target representing the Emperor of Rus- 
sia. Now, he (Mr. Peel) had perused the 
charges against these men, as well as the 
proceedings of the court-martial held on 
the occasion ; but neither in the charges, 
the evidence, nor the finding of the court, 
was there the slightest allusion to the Em- 
peror of Russia. The charges against the 
men were simply that they had fired away 
several rounds of ammunition, and had in- 
jured the barracks, the public property. 
The men were sentenced to various periods 
of imprisonment—the one, he believed, to 
148 days, the other to 42 days—and the 
reason why a distinction was made between 
the cases was this, that one of the men, 
Gallagher, had been previously convicted 
three times, besides which, his general 
character was very bad. 

Mr. OTWAY said, he had never in- 
tended to make a charge against the Go- 
vernment, nor had he ever said that the 
men had been firing at the Emperor of 
Russia. He wished they could. All he 
wanted to convey was that he thought two 
soldiers had been too severely punished for 
a trivial offence. As he was on his legs, 
perhaps he might be allowed to express a 
hope that the Government would see the 
necessity of attaching to the War Depart- 
ment an officer whose duties would be 
analogous to those performed by officers in 
the countries. He wished to see an officer 
appointed whose special duty it would be 
to observe the military occurrences of other 
countries, particularly all new inventions 
in firearms, to take account of them and 
report on them to the department, 

Mr. P. O’BRIEN said, he wished to 
know whether any order had been promul- 
gated against Irishmen being recruited for 
the brigade of Guards?) The Guards— 
more especially the household cavalry— 
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received larger pay and enjoyed greater 
advantages than the troops of the line 
generally ; and it became, therefore, a 
matter of some interest to know whether 
any indisposition existed on the part of 
those in authority to accept the service of 
Irishmen in the Guards. He believed, for 
example, that in the Royal Horse Guards 
(Blue) there were only six Irishmen. 

Mr. FREDERICK PEEL said, he had 
not heard of any such order having been 
promulgated. 

Mr. MAGUIRE said, he had put a 
question relative to the number of Roman 
Catholic chaplains employed in connection 
with our army in the East, and, as yet, he 
had received no answer. As considerable 
anxiety prevailed on the subject in Ireland, 
he would repeat his question, and he would 
request that something like a distinct an- 
swer would be given to him. 

Mr. FREDERICK PEEL said, in re- 
ference to the question of the hon. Member 
for Dungarvan, he had only to repeat his 
statement whilst moving the Estimates— 
that of the forty-two clergymen employed 
for the service of the army in the East, 
twenty-four were ministers of the Church 
of England, eight belonged to the Presby- 
terian Church, and ten were Roman Catho- 
lics. It might be that that number was 
insufficient for the purposes of the Roman 
Catholic soldiers in the East, still it was 
necessary to preserve some distinction be- 
tween the number of clergymen of each 
denomination. 

Mr. MAGUIRE said, that two of the 
Roman Catholics originally sent were 
dead, four were invalided, and he believed 
only two now remained.- What he wanted 
to know was, whether any steps would be 
taken to fill up the vacancies thus created ? 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, he 
could give the hon. Member some explana- 
tion on that point. On a consideration of 
the relative proportions of the several de- 
nominations comprising the army it had 
hitherto been held that the Roman Catho- 
lies constituted one-third of the whole 
army. Acting on that conviction the total 
number of clergymen originally sent out 
to the Crimea being twenty-four, of these, 
twelve belonged to the Church of England, 
eight to the Church of Rome, and four to 
the Presbyterian Church. Subsequently, 
however, it was proposed by members of 
different religious bodies that a certain 
sum should be subscribed, in order to sup- 
ply an additional number of chaplains to 
the army, on the understanding that one- 
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half of the cost would be defrayed by Go- 
vernment, the other half being borne by 
the subscribers. That proposal was ac- 
cepted, and, in accordance with it, a num- 
ber of gentlemen, recommended both by 
the Church of England and by the Pres- 
byterian bodies, had been sent out as ad- 
ditional chaplains, and he had no doubt 
that the services of additional Roman Ca- 
tholic chaplains would have been accepted 
had they been offered under similar terms. 
He might add that, since the original ar- 
rangement had been made, he believed that 
the relative proportions of the different 
denominations composing the army had 
undergone an alteration, and looking to 
the partial failure of recruiting in Ireland, 
it was very much to be doubted whether 
so large a proportion of the army as one- 
third was now constituted of Roman Ca- 
tholies. 

Mr. MAGUIRE said, he thought it was 
derogatory to the dignity of the nation, 
and discreditable to the Government, whose 
duty it was to provide for the spiritual as 
well as the other wants of the army, that 
a bargain should have been entered into 
with the very poorest class of the com- 
munity—the Roman Catholics of England, 
of Ireland, and of Scotland—by which they 
were required to pay a portion of the ex- 
pense of the clergy who were sent out to 
minister to those who were fighting the 
battles of their country. He would venture 
to say that in the list of those who had 
been killed or disabled every third name 
was that of an Irishman, and the presump- 
tion was that those men were Roman 
Catholics. He believed that one-third of 
the soldiers who had been sent out from 
this country to the Crimea some eight or 
nine months since were Roman Catholics. 
The 23rd Fusileers was called a Welsh 
regiment, but he saw that regiment em- 
bark at Cork, and he was informed at the 
time, both by soldiers and officers who 
belonged to it, that two-thirds of the men 
had been enlisted in the south of Ireland. 
He believed that nearly one-half of the 
soldiers who had sailed for the Crimea 
were Roman Catholics, and he thought it 
was most discreditable to the Government - 
and to the nation that such a bargain 
should have been entered into as that to 
which the right hon. Gentleman had re- 
ferred. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, that the 
Under Secretary for the War Department 
had expressed his intention to reduce this 
Vote by the amount of the salary of the 
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Secretary at War, but he thought that, 
hy the union of that office with the office 
of Secretary for War, a considerable re- 
duction might also be effected in the sala- 
ries of clerks and officers of the depart- 
ment. 

Mr. FREDERICK PEEL said, the 
relations subsisting between the whole of 
those departments and the War Office were 
under consideration. 

CoLtoneL NORTH said, he was anxious 
to hear whether any extra pay or gratuity 
had been given tothe Gentlemen employed 


in the War Department, in consequence of | 
the additional work they had been called | 


on to perform since the outbreak of the 
war. Many of them, as he was informed, 
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stated that the Commission, having duly 
inquired into the War Office, had decided 
that the extra duties must be got through 
without any additional expense to the 
country, However, he (Mr. Beresford) 
having taken leave of office towards the 
end of December, the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for south Wiltshire (Mr. §, 
Herbert) succeeded to his place, when a 
renewed application for additional clerks 
was sent in, and the consequence was the 
number employed were increased by nine, 
Now, he wished to point out that although 
in 1852, at a period when the business of 
the office had been greatly and suddenly 
augmented, a much more trifling addition 
than that subsequently granted had been 
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were kept at work from nine o'clock in the! refused to him, without any further in- 
morning until eight or nine at night ; and | crease of business, no less than nine clerks 
surely ‘it might be expected that in a| were added to the staff. But a still more 
country like Eng land public servants would | extraordinary circumstance remained to be 
be compensated for the additional demands | | shown—namely, that while the report of 





made upon their labours. 

Mr. FREDERICK PEEL said, he must | 
admit that undoubtedly the business of the, 
War Office had greatly augmented during | 
the past year ; still that increase of business 
had been principally met by adding to the | 
number of clerks—an addition amounting 

to between forty and fifty. 

Mr. BERESFORD said, he at least had | 
no reason to believe that the staff of the War | 
Office had been unnecessarily increased. He 
therefore did not rise to object to the pre- 
sent Vote, but to make a few observations | 
in reference to the Estimates of 1853, and | 
which he was precluded frog: making at 
the time in consequence of his having been 
confined to bed. It happened that in the 


year 1852, in consequence of the embodi- | 


ment of that force, the militia estimates 
were first brought forward. Having the 
honour at that time of holding the office of 
Secretary at War, he had deemed it his 
duty to make an application to the Trea- 
sury for a trifling increase in the number 
of clerks employ ed at the office, on account 
of the extra work to be got through. 


ginning of July, a Commission was issued 
during the month of September, consisting 


of the noble Lord the Member for Buck- | 


inghamshire (the Marquess of Chandos), 
Sir Charles Trevelyan, Mr. Bromley, and 
Mr. Hawes, to consider the whole subject, 
and they continued their inquiries until the 
month of December. Well, 
of that month the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Buckinghamshire (Mr. | 


Disraeli) then Chancellor of the Exchequer |i 


Mr. W. Williams 


His | 


application having been sent in in the be- | 


on the 16th: 


the Commission of 1852 had never been 
‘presented to Parliament, the Reports ‘of 
two subsequent Commissions had been 
presented and printed. He could not help 
| thinking that these two facts w 2re exceed- 
ingly awkward, and open to suspicion; 
and he hoped very much Her Majesty's 


| Government would examine into the mat- 
| ter. 
Vote agreed to. 
(3.) 17,7951., Royal Military College. 
CotoneL NORTH said, he was sorry 
that, owing to an informality, he could not 
the other day bring forward the Motion of 


'which he had given notice. He did not 
now rise to offer any opposition to the 
Vote. He hoped, however, that the reso- 
lution which he had intended to propose 
‘would be considered by Her Majesty’s 
Government, as it was quite evident, owing 
to the great increase of officers by the 
recent promotion from the ranks, that 
there must be a proportionate increase of 
clerks in the War Department. It was 
his intention shortly to bring this subject 
under the consideration of the House. 

Mr, BRADY said, he wished to make 
some remarks in reference to what had 
been stated a few nights ago, by the First 
Lord of the Treasury, when these Esti- 
‘mates were first brought under the consi- 
deration of the House. The noble Lord 
‘then endeavoured to shift upon other 
shoulders the blame that ought properly 
to be visited upon himself and his col- 
leagues, and proceeded to find fault with the 
| conduct of the medical men that were now 
in the Crimea. Now, he wished the Com- 
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mittee to understand this fact—that the | 
medical men in the Crimean army were) 
not allowed independent action ; they could | 
not, consequently, be as efficient as under 
other circumstances they might be. He’ 
hoped, in the changes that were to take 
place in our army, that the medical staff 
would be placed altogether upon a different | 
footing, and by being allowed to act inde- | 
pendently of quartermasters and other offi- | 
cers who knew nothing at all of the duties 
to be performed by them, their services 
would be made much more effective than 
they were capable of being made at pre- 
sent. He found in the estimate now be- | 
fore the Committee that the sum allotted 
to the governor and lieutenant-governor of 
this institution was 18251. a year; whilst, 
at the same time, there were two officers 
whose duties were much more laborious 
and much more needed, and having yearly 
between them a sum of only 3921. He 
alluded to the surgeon and assistant sur- 
geon. It might -be said that this was a 
self-supporting institution. There were, 
however, few officers’ widows who could 
afford to pay 1001. a year for the education | 
of their children. He was given to under- | 
stand that this institution did not only sup- 
port itself, but it overpaid itself. There were 
180 boys allowed into the school, and the 
chaplain was allowed 300/. a year. He 
thought that this salary was out of all pro- 
portion too great. He also observed in 
the estimate the sum of 442/. a year, | 
allowed to the governor for forage. He | 
wished to ask whether it was necessary | 
that the governor should employ horses to | 
ride after the boys? The country, he was | 
sure, would never knowingly sanction such | 
jobbery as this was. | 

Mr. RICE said, he could not remain 
silent while an hon. Gentleman designated | 
such an institution as the Royal Military | 
College as a piece of jobbery. He must | 
bear his testimony to the value of that 
institution. He hoped and believed that | 
when the hon. and gallant Member for 
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to the rank of their fathers; some, for 
example, had to pay 80l., while others 
were admitted at a much lower rate. 

.Mn. RICE said, he would be very glad 
to see some aid given to the institution, 
in order that the objects suggested by the 
hon. and gallant Member for Oxfordshire 
could be carried out. 

GENERAL PEEL said, great complaints 
had been made of generals and staff offi- 
cers not having learnt their duties. He 
understood that a camp was about to be 
established at Aldershott, and he would 
suggest that the pupils of this institution 
should be in some way connected with that 
camp, in order that they might have an 
opportunity of learning not only tlie ele- 
mentary portion of their duties, but also of 
acting with the men who would thus be 
brought together. He believed that the 
greatest possible benefit would result from 
the adoption of this suggestion. He 
thought that lectures might be given on 
military subjects at the camp, at which all 
the officers should be invited to attend, 
and he trusted that many of the sergeants, 
who he was happy to see were receiving 
encouragement by promotion, would have 
the same opportunity. During the last 
war the students in the junior department 


/at Sandhurst were allowed to hold commis- 


sions by purchase, so that a boy of thir- 
teen might hold a commission without dis- 
charging the duties attached to it, permis- 
sion being given him to pursue his studies. 
He thought some such system might be 
adopted with advantage now, and that a 
boy—say of fifteen—at Sandhurst, having 
passed a certain examination, and it being 
understood that he intended to devote him- 
self to the service, should be allowed to 
hold a commission by purchase, and remain 
at the college another year in order to 
complete his studies. If this system were 
adopted they would have younger men to 
fill commands, and the service would, he 
believed, be benefited. 

Mr. BRADY said, he must beg to explain 


Oxfordshire (Colonel North) said that it} that he did not wish to throw any slight 
was merely Royal by name, he did not) upon the institution, but he only wanted 
mean to cast a stigma upon the institution. | to call the attention of the Committee to 


Now, instead of officers’ sons having to 
pay 100J. a year, those of a certain grade 
were only charged 402. When proof was | 
given that the parents were unable to pay | 
the usual sum with their children there was 
the greatest indulgence shown to them by 
the institution. 

CotoneL NORTH said, that the sum | 
demanded for children was in peepeten | 





the glaring fact of the one-ninth of the 
whole Vote being devoted as salaries to the 
governor and lieutenant-governor of the 
establishment. 

Lorp LOVAINE said, it was not his . 
opinion that the education in the senior 
department at Sandhurst was of the best 
character, or the most useful for the offi- 
cers of the staff. In foreign countries, 
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besides the education such officers must 
have, they were obliged to serve a certain 
number of years in other branches of the 
service. If officers were obliged from the 
senior department to attach themselves to 
certain branches of the army for a given 
time, he was certain that it would prove a 
much better system. There were great 


errors abroad as to the real meaning of | 


the staff of the army. Many suppose 
that, like Lord Raglan’s staff, the offi- 
cers had nothing more to do than to convey 
the orders of the commander in chief to the 
different parts of the army. The quar- 
termaster general’s department, however, 
required men with much higher qualifica- 
tions. » 

Sm GEORGE PECHELL said, he 
had no objection to- support the propo- 
sition of the hon. and gallant Member 


for Oxfordshire in order to extend the | 


benefits of the college at Sandhurst. He 
always believed that the money paid by 
cadets was much greater than it ought 


to be. He was of opinion that the office | 


of governor could be very well abolished. 
The lieutenant-governor could do all the 
duty that was necessary—1,000/. a year 
might be thus saved to the institution. 
Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, there was no 
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lum at Chelsea. He (Lord Naas) wished 
the hon. Gentleman to state the number of 
boys on the establishment, and also the 
number of additional boys. He hoped the 
hospital in Ireland would be placed on the 
same footing of increase as Chelsea. 

Mr. FREDERICK PEEL said, the 
additional number of boys was i20. He 
would consider the ‘question of whether an 
addition ought to be made to the Dublin 
Hospital, although the mere circumstance 
of an addition having been made to Chelsea 
Hospital did not, in his opinion, constitute 
a claim on the part of the Dublin establish- 
ment. 

Mr. NAPIER said, he thought the claim 
of Dublin Hospital was quite as great as 
that of Chelsea. 

Sir WILLIAM SOMERVILLE said, 
the hospital in Dublin was very efficiently 
conducted, and he hoped its claims would 
be taken into consideration. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, the 
Government ought to be guided, in con- 
sidering this question, by the number of 
(orphan children who required education. 
| When the school at Chelsea was first esta- 
| blished by the Duke of York, the number 
| of children placed there was much greater 
,than it had been up to a recent period. 














complaint against the establishment itself, | The Secretary at War, in consequence of 
and he for one thought it ought to be! the reduction in the number of children, 
extended; but such an item as that of | seized on a part of the building and used 
4421. for forage for the governor and lieu-| it as a normal school for training regi- 
tenant-governor was very objectionable. _| mental schoolmasters, and, when the claim 
CotoneL DUNNE said, that what he for the introduction of a larger number of 
complained of was that for several years | soldiers’ orphans was pressed on the Go- 
the system of selecting the officers of the | vernment, it was necessary to provide an 
staff was not that of taking them from | additional building in order to accommo- 
those that had qualified themselves at | date the same number of children as it had 
Sandhurst. He said that the system | been originally intended to educate. There 
hitherto pursued had tended to discourage | was no such reason for making a similar 
officers from Jéarning their duty. At’ addition to the excellent institution in 
Sandhurst an officer did not learn all that | Phenix Park 
it was necessary for a staff- officer to know ; Mr. WHITESIDE said, if it should be 
but he learned what was essential for him | found on inquiry that the school at Dublin 
to know—the knowledge of surveying, of had the same claim as that at Chelsea it 
sketching, and of fortifications, which was ought to have a similar grant, but not 
not generally taught in other schools. He | otherwise. 
thought the suggestions of the hon. and | CotoneL DUNNE said, he was perfectly 
gallant Member for Huntingdon (General | satisfied that it had the same claim, for 
Peel) most valuable. |there were as many Irish as there were 
Vote agreed to. | English soldiers’ orphans. 
(4.) 23,3671., Royal Military Asylum. | Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, the re- 
Lorp NAAS said, he wished to ask a gimental schoolmasters educated at Chelsea 
question in connection with this Vote. It were for the use of Ireland as well as of 
was stated the other night that a sum of England. 
10,0007. was to be taken from the un-| Vote agreed to; as was also 
claimed prize-money for the purpose of) (5.) 88,000/., Volunteer Corps. 
being devoted to the Royal Military Asy-| (6.) 3,813,3831., Embodied Militia. 


Lord Lovaine 
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CotoxEL DUNNE said, he wanted to 
know what were the intentions of the Go- 
yernment as to the embodiment of the 
Irish militia? At this moment hardly 
any of the Irish militia regiments, though 
fully drilled, had arms, and he would sug- 
gest that the arms of the pensioners, who 
were only called out twice or three times 
a year for a day or two’s drill, should be 
given to the militia when not in use by the 
pensioners. There were many regiments 
of Irish militia not yet embodied, and 
unless they were so, no recruits would be 
obtained from that source. 

Mr. FREDERICK PEEL said, that 
the attention of the Government had been 
directed to both points, and he could inform 
the hon. and gallant Member that it was 
intended to call out the Irish militia as 
soon as arrangements could be made to 
provide barracks for them, without having 
recourse to the inconvenient and non-eco- 
nomical system of billeting. 

Mr. WARNER said, he was glad to 
hear that it was intended to do away 
with the objectionable system of billeting, 
and would suggest that temporary barracks 
of wood or irun would answer every pur- 

ose. 

Lorp LOVAINE said, he wished to in- 
quire whether the Government intended to 
resort to the ballot for the militia ? 

Mr. PARKER said, he must complain 
of the quality of the cloth of which the 
trousers of some of the militia regiments 
were made; he would mention an instance 
in one of the East Lancashire regiments, 
in which, when a hot iron was applied to 
the cloth, it took away not only the colour 
but the whole of the dressing. The cloth 
of which the militia uniforms was made was 
far inferior to that of which the uniforms of 
the rural police, and even of the felons, 
was manufactured. The boots, too, were 
of a shameful description, so bad that the 
soles freyuently left the upperleathers as 
soon as they were brought into use. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, he be- 
lieved that in general the clothing supplied 
was of good quality, but there were some 
cases in which it was of an inferior de- 
scription. The late Secretary at War had 
made an arrangement by which the colo- 
nels were themselves to look after the 
clothing. With regard to the question of 
the noble Lord (Lord Lovaine), he had to 
state that the Government had no inten- 
tion to resort to the ballot at present. Re- 
presentations had been received at the 
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men in some quarters, and recommending 
a resort to the ballot, but his answer had 
been that he was perfectly convinced that 
men would join in due time, and that the 
best course was to leave it to their good 
feeling. 

Coronet SIBTHORP said, that the men 
who had volunteered into the line from the 
regiment which he had the honour to com- 
mand had been highly approved of, and 
were most efficient soldiers. 

Mr. MONCKTON MILNES said, he 
was aware of cases in which colonels of 
regiments had written to the War Office 
stating that they had men ready to recruit 
for particular regiments, and they had been 
informed that a sergeant would be sent 
down to recruit for the regular army from 
militia regiments. But after the lapse of 
some time the dispositions of the men 
changed. Now, he thought it would be 
better to give the colonels greater facilities 
for sending up men who wished to join the 
regular army. 

CotoyeL KNOX said, that the trans- 
mission of pay from our soldiers in the 
Crimea to their relatives in this country 
was a subject with respect to which a con- 
siderable amount of dissatisfaction pre- 
vailed. It was alleged that the applicants 
for money so transmitted had in many in- 
stances been informed by the authorities 
here that they knew nothing whatever 
about it. The answer which they almost 
invariably received at the War Office was, 
‘* We are extremely sorry that we cannot 
give you any information about your money, 
but we have had no account upon the mat- 
ter from the Paymaster of the forces.” 
Now, it was highly desirable that habits 
of frugality upon the part of the soldier 
should receive every encouragement, but 
nothing could tend more to prevent the 
acquisition of such habits than the fact 
that there was no security afforded him 
that he could transmit his pay with safety 
and regularity to his family at home. 
There was also another subject to which 
he wished to call the attention of the Go- 
vernment—it was in reference to the sys- 
tem of hospital service in the East. The 
general system was, that when the soldier 
went into hospital, the sergeant entered a 
description of the man, his name, that of 
his native parish, &c. ; and also took an 
account of the amount of money of which 
he might be possessed, with the view that, 
in case of his death, there might be no 
dispute as to how it was to be disposed of. 
He regretted, however, to have to state 
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that at the hospital at Scutari no such sys- | subscriptions from private benevolence, but 
tem prevailed, and that plunder and rob- | we say that in our sickness caused by the 
bery toa disgraceful extent were the con- | performance of our duty we ought to 
sequences of the neglect of the necessary | receive what we have earned, and send it 
regulations. Soldiers were known to have | to our wives, sisters, and other relatives in 
entered that hospital with 82. or 10/. in| England, but by the regulations at Seu- 


their pockets, and the moment they ceased tari we have been over and over again. 


to breathe the whole amount of their | refused.’’ He had seen letters from female 
money had disappeared. relatives stating that unless money was 
Viscount PALMERSTON said, he | sent to them to purchase a mangle or set 
perfectly concurred with the hon. and themselves up in some way of business, 
gallant Member in the opinion, that every there was nothing left for them but the 
facility ought to be given to the soldiers in | workhouse or prostitution. It gave him 
the East for the purpose of transmitting | great pain to hear these brave men make 
money to their families at home. The | such complaints day after day. There was 
delays which had hitherto occurred in its| no redress, and the reason was that no 
transmission must, he apprehended, be at- | regimentul pay-list had come from the 
tributed to the fact that at the time of ap-| Crimea. The late Secretary at War (Mr. 8. 
plication for the money being made to the | Herbert) stated that he had given orders 
War Office the regimental pay lists had | and instructions to remedy this evil at 
not been received, and of course until that Scutari. Far from hearing that statement 
list was received, and the authorities here | with satisfaction, he had heard it with 
were thus enabled to ascertain what pay | great despair, because it was his firm con- 
was actually due, they could not pay over | viction that it had not arrived yet, so that 
the money to the applicants. the great evil which existed at Scutari, 
CotoneL KNOX: Therefore it is that | when he was there, existed, he believed, in 
I think it is impossible you can get on | full force at this very moment. We ought 
without the assistance of a Paymaster- to enable the poor soldier to draw, not as 
General of the forces. a matter of favour or private benevolence, 
Viscount PALMERSTON: The Pay- | but as a matter of justice, such sums as he 
master-General would have nothing to do | might see fit, not only for his own comfort, 
with the accounts of the regiments. but to send to his relations. With respect 
Mr. MONCKTON MILNES said, there | to the men who had been obliged to come 
appeared the other day in the newspapers | home, none of them had been paid since 
an account of a proposition having been | they arrived in this country. A man came 
made to the War Office to transmit a cer- | here with the loss of a limb; he wished 
tain sum from this country to persons lying | to go to see his friends; but he was 
in the hospitals at Scutari and Constanti- | unable to do so because he could not get 
nople, and that the War Office not only | his money from the Horse Guards. The 
declined to receive the money, but stated | Minister of War, on the other hand, had 
that the persons lying in the hospital at | very justly said that it was the duty of all, 
Scutari had received every comfort and | in their several localities, to do their ut- 
everything that money could supply, and | most to induce men to enlist in the army. 
that such assistance was perfectly super- | But what could individuals do in that way, 
fluous. He should be happy if the Under} when these young men who desired to 
Secretary of War could inform the Com- | enlist, were told by others whom they met 
mittee whether he would be able to afford | in the streets, ‘‘ We have served our coun- 
the means by which the charity of this | try abroad; we came home wounded; but 
country could reach those brave and un-| we cannot get our money!” Such was 
happy men. another proof of the reign of routine. He 
Mr. A. STAFFORD said, he was ex-| was sure that the noble Lord at the head 
ceedingly glad the attention of the Com-| of the Government, and the hon. Gentle- 
mittee had been called to the subject. | man the Under Secretary of War would be 
When he was on a visit to the hospital | most anxious to remedy these and other 
there was not a single day on which the | evils, and he therefore implored them to 
matter was not pressed upon his attention. | depart from the spirit of routine in the 
There were soldiers to whom pay was due | present instance, and do justice to those 
who could not send any portion of it to| who had fought so bravely and suffered so 
their relations in England. They said, | much for their country. 
**We do not ask charity, we do not ask} Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, the 


Colonel Knox 
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hon. Gentleman who had just sat down 
had not given a correct description of the 
regulations under which pay was issued to 
the soldiers. The hon. Gentleman stated 
to him some time ago, upon his return 
from Constantinople, that there was great 
difficulty about paying the men in the 
East. Now, there could be no doubt that 
even by official routine the men were en- 
titled to receive their pay as the hon. Gen- 
tleman stated, and they were likewise 
entitled to have facilities which would en- 
able them to remit the money to their 
friends at home. When the army went 
out to the Crimea, in order that the cir- 
cumstance he had just mentioned should 
be generally known to the men, Lord 
Raglan was requested to publish a general 
order directing the attention of the troops 
to the regulations with respect to the issue 
of their pay. That was accordingly done, 
and when the sick and wounded were 
removed to Scutari, an officer was sent to 
act as paymaster at the hospital; but it 
would appear that he was totally ignorant 
of the regulations of the service, for he 
departed from the official routine, and did 
not afford the men those facilities to which 
they were entitled. When the subject was 
brought to his notice in that House by the 
hon. Member for North Northamptonshire, 
he instantly wrote to Scutari that those 
men who had not had the facilities to 
which they were entitled had been grossly 
ill-treated, and that they ought immediately 
to be made aware of their right to remit 
money to their friends at home. It was 
true that when the men arrived at Scutari 
from Balaklava they had no statement as 
to the amount of money due to them. He 
was not surprised that that should occa- 
sionally have happened ; but the officers at 
Scutari ought to have done immediately 
what he knew they had done since—paid 
every man on account from the day he 
left Balaklava. He hoped the evil was 
now rectified ; if not, he trusted his hon. 
Friend the Under Secretary of War would 
look to it, and would select the best men 
he could find and send them out to replace 
those who were inefficient. He ought to 
mention that the hon. and learned Member 
for Enniskillen (Mr. Whiteside) asked him 
some time ago whether it was true that 
the men in hospital at Scutari had 9d. 
deducted as stoppage from their pay. He 
announced at once that the men in hospital 
from injuries or sickness contracted during 
operations in the field were not liable to 
any stoppage beyond the ordinary stoppage 
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for rations. No more they had; but the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had some rea- 
son to put the question, for he found after- 
wards that the regulations had been vio- 
lated, and the men obliged to submit to a 
stoppage of 9d. out of their pay. He 
might add, however, that upon hearing 
that fact he instantly wrote to Scutari, to 
the effect that, whatever might be the in- 
convenience, every farthing of the money 
so taken from the men should be paid 
back. 

Mr. WHITESIDE said, it was ob- 
servable that whenever any abuse was 
brought before that House, it was sure to 
be attributed to ‘‘routine.”” Was there no 
way of killing routine ? 

Mr. A. STAFFORD said, that since 
the right hon. Gentleman the late Seere- 
tary at War seemed to be dissatisfied with 
the result produced by his letters he could 
not do better than to try what would be the 
effect of his presence at Scutari in per- 
son. The right hon. Gentleman might do 
so now without any considerable incon- 
venience, inasmuch as he was relieved 
from the responsibility of office. If his 
Parliamentary duties stood in the way of 
the right hon. Gentleman’s taking that 
step, he (Mr. Stafford) could only say that 
he should be happy to pair with him for 
the remaining portion of the Session, and 
should they proceed together to Scutari, he 
would promise to point out to the right 
hon. Gentleman much to remedy, to which 
he might with advantage apply his official 
knowledge. 

Mr. FREDERICK PEEL said, that he 
did not think that the communication upon 
the part of the War Office, to which the 
hon. Member for Pontefract (Mr. M. 
Milnes) had referred, was altogether free 
from the objections which had been urged 
against it. He thought it was but right 
that under present circumstances every 
facility should be afforded to those who 
wished to assist our soldiers in the Crimea. 
At the same time it was but fair to say 
that the communication in question was 
well-meant, and the intention of the writer 
had been to convey the impression that 
the soldiers at Scutari were not in want of 
money. It was also right to observe that 
that communication had not been sent to 
the War Office. The only letter which 
had been addressed to that office had been 
a simple inquiry with reference to sending 
out a certain sum of money. He believed 
that every facility had been given to our 
soldiers to remit money, and he might 
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state that 18,0007. had been sent from 
Lord Raglan’s army, and had, in small 


sums, been paid, through regimental pay- | 


masters, to relatives of the soldiers in this 
country.. 

Captain ARCHDALL said, he was sure 
there must have been some exaggeration 
in the statements in the letters from the 
female friends of soldiers in the hospital to 
the effect that if they did not receive re- 
mittances they would be obliged to resort 
to prostitution. The Central Association 
had been established for the express pur- 
pose of supporting the wives and families 
of soldiers sent to the East, and he knew 
it had supported no less than 13,000 per- 
sons at an expense of about 1,000/. per 
week. 

Mr. H. HERBERT said, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for South 
Wiltshire (Mr. S. Herbert) had stated that 


some stoppages had been made at Scutari, | 


contrary to the regulations of the service. 
Was it not possible to ascertain whose 
fault it was, and to visit the offenders with 
punishment. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, he 
thought he had stated that the fault lay 
with the paymaster at Scutari, and that he 
desired a proper person to be sent out to 
replace him. 

Mr. CRAUFURD said, he wished to 
know what the Government proposed to do 
with respect to the billeting of the militia 
in Scotland, where the system was diffe- 
rent to that of England, the men not being 
billeted in public-houses, but on house- 
holders. He had received communications 
from Oban and another place, pointing out 
the inconvenience which resulted from the 
system. He wished to know whether bar- 
racks were to be built, and buildings set 
apart for hospitals. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, he wished to ask 
the noble Lord at the head of the Government 


whether he had heard that the principle of | 


voluntary enlistment had been very serious- 
ly interfered with by the Bill passed before 


Christmas, which empowered the Crown to | 


send out the militia to garrison our colo- 
nies and military stations abroad? And if 


so, he would suggest that, instead of send- | 


ing the militia to those places, the draughts 
which were now made from them into the 
regular service might be sent to those 
places. The chief object of the Militia 
Bill was to keep in this country a constant 
standing force in a state of preparation for 
the national defence ; but that object would 
be interfered with if, as soon as the men 
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| were trained, they should be sent out of the 
| country. 
Viscount PALMERSTON said, the 
; amount of militia to be sent abroad under 
| the Bill passed in December last would be 
‘so comparatively small as to enable the 
bulk of the militia to remain in the United 
Kingdom. There was no answering for 
_ erroneous impressions which might be made 
_in men’s minds ; and it might be possible, 
though he had not heard of it, that some 
men were deterred from entering the militia 
by the notion that they would be sent 
‘abroad; but under the recent Act no man 
could be sent out unless he individually 
agreed to go, and therefore any such ap- 
prehensions were unfounded. With regard 
|to another subject, namely, the holding 
back of some men in the hope that they 
would get larger bounty by and bye, as 
substitutes, the answer to that was the 
statement he had already made—that there 
was no intention to have recourse to the 
ballot; so that such persons would find 
| themselves mistaken, 

Vote agreed to. 

(7) 22,000/., Rewards for distinguished 
Services. 

Cotonet KNOX said, he: could not al- 
low this Vote to pass without observing 
that, after what they had recently seen, it 
was perfectly obvious that some system 
should be adopted of recognizing military 
merit different to any that had hitherto 
been pursued. He should not have ven- 
tured to mention the subject, as it might 
in some respects be considered as trenching 
on the prerogative of the Crown, if the 
late Minister of War had not shadowed 
forth some distinguished ** Order of Merit” 
as being likely to be established that would 
embrace all ranks in the army. He must 
own that he felt very strongly on this 
point. There already existed an Order, 
which was conferred both on the army and 
on the navy—he meant the order of the 
| Bath. It was known that that order was 
granted not only to those officers who ob- 
tained the rank of colonel, but also to 
| post-captains in the navy. Now, what he 
would suggest was, that this Order should 
be extended to other classes in both ser- 
vices. It was a hard case that meritorious 
,men, whether captains of companies, lieu- 
_ tenants, and ensigns, or non-commissioned 
officers and privates, who had behaved 
| with gallantry in the field, and conducted 
| themselves well in every other respect, 
should not be rewarded with some mark of 
distinction ; and if he wished to put the 
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army on & proper footing, let us institute 
an Order of Merit to be conferred for ser- 
vices of thischaracter. Such an Order of 
Merit to have due effect, must carry with 
it double pay and double pension in the 
ease of the non-commissioned officer or 
private; and if this were done, the great- 
est stimulus would be given to emulation 
among all ranks in the army, from the 
lowest to the highest. An Order of Merit, 
accompanied by double pay and double 
pension, would do infinitely more good in 
this respect than all the commissions that 
could be given to men who had not ade- 
quate means of supporting themselves in 
their new position. The day did not ap- 
pear to be far distant when the purchase 
of commissions would be abolished, but in 
effecting this change justice must be done 
to the claims of those who had invested 
large sums of money to gain an entrance 
into the service, otherwise a gross act of 
spoliation would be committed against 
them. The military Order of the Bath 
he therefore trusted would be carried a 
little further, and be extended to deserving 
captains and subalterns, without additional 
pay. It was earnestly to be hoped that 
the Government would take this matter 
into their serious consideration, and speed- 
ily carry into effect some such plan with 
regard to it as had been shadowed out by 
the noble Duke late at the head of the 
War Department. 

Mr. APSLEY PELLATT said, that 
what he had to complain of was that ser- 
geants were placed at a disadvantage in 
comparison with privates and corporals, 
who received good conduct money, which 
the sergeant lost when he reached that 
step. This appeared to him an anomaly, 
and an injustice that required to be re- 
dressed. As the colonels and generals in 
the House did not come forward to advo- 
cate the interests of these subordinate of- 
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was promoted to the rank of a general of- 
ficer he did not, unless he had served a 
certain number of years as an effective 
field officer, receive the half-pay of a gene- 
| ral, but only that due to him in virtue of 
| his previous commission. In more than 
| one case a general not entitled to general’s 
| half-pay had received one of these pensions 
for distinguished services, and had then been 
‘put upon the list of general officers re- 
ceiving general’s half-pay. Now it might 
,very likely happen that a meritorious 
| officer might not have served long enough 
| to entitle him to general officer’s pay, and 
it might therefore be very right to reecom- 
pense him by a ,ension for good service. 
| But it was not right then to proceed also 
| to give him general officer’s pay because 
he had obtained this good-service pension. 
| The result of that was that those who had 
not served long enough to obtain general 
| officer’s pay might be better off than 
, those who had. If definite rules were 
_laid down for the guidance of the service, 
| they certainly ought to be abided by. 
| CoLrone, DUNNE said, he quite agreed 
| with the hon. Member for Southwark (Mr. 
| Pellatt) in thinking it very hard that a cor- 
| poral should lose his good-service pay on 
being promoted to the rank of a sergeant. 
Mr. WARNER said, he would take 
that opportunity of expressing the regret 
| with which he had heard hon. Members 
attack the conduct of Lord Raglan and 
the officers in the Crimea, because at the 
present moment he did not believe that 
they possessed sufficient data to judge of 
the conduct of those officers. It rested 
on the responsibility of the Government to 
recall them or continue them in their com- 
mands if they felt satisfied with them; but 
| he was convinced that an inquiry perfectly 
| independent of that moved for by the hon. 
‘and learned Member for Sheffield, or the 
| Commission which had been sent out, 
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ficers, but confined all their sympathies to | would take place before long at the bar of 
the higher class of officers, he would come ; public opinion with respect to the ca- 
forward in their behalf, and do his best to | lamities which had befallen our army in 


get the injustice remedied, When a ser- 
geant was promoted he paid 3d. a day for 
his clothing more than corporals did, and 
in reality promotion placed him in a worse 
position than before. If the war was to 
be popular, the interests of the army 
ought to be properly attended to. 

Lorp HOTHAM said, he wished to 
eall attention to an abuse which was a 
consequence of the mode in which this 
vote was administered. When a colonel 


the present war. If that Tribunal should 
acquit the late Ministers and Lord Raglan, 
he was confident that there was no class 
of men upon whom suspicion would more 
immediately fall than those officers, and he 
thought they were prejudging the question 
by granting them rewards at the present 
moment. He should move that the Vote . 
be reduced by 200I., being the amount to 
be paid to the Quartermaster General 
and Adjutant General in the Crimea. 
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CotoxeL NORTH said, he believed that 
our disasters in the Crimea had been 
owing to the smallness of our troops there 
in proportion to the duties imposed on 
them. Could the Quartermaster General 
be blamed if men could not be spared for 
making roads? He did not know how 
England could expect to get either gene- 
rals or admirals to serve her; for no 
sooner had those officers undertaken their 
commands, than their reputation was pretty 
sure to be assailed. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, that 
the pensions proposed to be given to the 
Quartermaster Generals and Adjutant Ge- 
nerals of the army in the Crimea were to 
be awarded to them for good serviee in the 
face of the enemy at the battles of the 
Alma and Inkerman, and he did not think 
that giving rewards for such conduct could 
at all fetter the House in coming to a 
judgment upon the general arrangements 
for the management of the army made by 
those officers, which was to be the subject 
of investigation before the Select Commit- 
tee of that House. 

Viscount EBRINGTON said, he thought 
that some provision should be made for 
defraying the cost of the outfits of the 
sergeants to whom commissions were to be 
given. 

Mr. FREDERICK PEEL pointed out 
that a sum of 5,000/. was proposed to be 
granted for that purpose. 

Mr. OTWAY said, he thought there 
was no period in history where our officers 
had met with treatment so unjust as had 
been awarded to Lord Ragian and our 
officers in the Crimea, they having been 
condemned by many hon. Members with- 
out being afforded the least opportunity of 
being heard. He could not concur in the 
proposition of the hon. Member to reduce 
the Vote by depriving the Adjutant and 
Quartermaster General of the sum award- 
ed to them. Great blame had been attri- 
buted to some officers in the Crimea, es- 
pecially those on the staff; but he hoped 
that when the matter was fully investi- 
gated, they would be brought before a 
tribunal a little less vague than that of 
public opinion. 

Mr. WARNER said, that he had no 
intention of bringing any charge or of pre- 
judging the matter. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, according to 
the statement he had seen in the public 
press, the Commander in Chief had been 
authorised to promote one sergeant in each 
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regiment. He wished to know why the 
sergeants in each of the three battalions of 
guards were not appointed to Commissions 
in their own regiments ? 

Lorp HOTHAM said, he thought the 
hon. Gentleman had arrived at an erro- 
neous conclusion. The order was that a 
Commission should be granted to a non- 
commissioned officer in each regiment; 
but, in order to lose no time in carrying 
that order into effect, Lord Raglan had 
power to give temporary rank to the new 
Commissions, each in his own regiment. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he would be 
glad if the Under Secretary for the War 
Office would answer his question. 

Mr. FREDERICK PEEL was under. 
stood to say that he was not aware of the 
distinction, and that the matter rested en- 
tirely with the Commander in Chief. 

Mr. CRAUFURD said, he thought that 
in granting the promotion it was impossi- 
ble to separate those who received it from 
their own regiments. He trusted that his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Warner) would press his 
Amendment. ’ 

Mr. WARNER said, that in deference 
to the opinion of the Committee he would 
not press his Amendment. 

Vote agreed to. 

House resumed, 


WAYS AND MEANS. 
House in Committee. 
Resolved— 


“ That, towards making good the Supply grant- 
ed to Her Majesty, the sum of 17,183,000/. be 
raised by Exchequer Bills for the Service of the 
year 1855.” 1 


Resolution to be reported To-morrow. 
House resumed. 


MILITIA (IRELAND) BILL, 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. KEOGH moved the second reading 
of this Bill, and said he hoped that no ob- 
jection would be made by hon. Gentlemen 
opposite. 

CotoneL DUNNE said, he would not 
object to the second reading of the Bill if 
the last clause were struck out. The Bill 
professed to remove doubts as to the Com- 
missions of Officers of militia in Ireland 
who had omitted to deliver descriptions of 
their qualifications, and to indemnify them 
against the consequences. He knew pro- 
secutions were going on now, and there 
could be no objection to put an end to 
them, but there was a clause giving power 











to the Lord Lieutenant to remove any 
colonel of militia at his pleasure. 

Mr. NAPIER said, this was a perfectly 
Irish Bill. One part of the 6th clause 
gave power to Her Majesty to signify her 
pleasure to the colonel or other command- 
ing officer of any such regiment of militia 
to displace all or any officers or officer of 
militia, &c. It then went on to remove 
doubts which had been entertained whether 
such provision ineluded the removal of the 
colonel, by declaring that it should be law- 
ful for Her Majesty to signify to the colonel 
her pleasure that he should be displaced 
from his command. The first clause, too, 
was so framed that it enabled any person, 
simply by lodging a certificate of qualifica- 
tion, to become qualified whether he had 
any property or not. 

Mr. KEOGH said, he must maintain 
that the intention of the clauses was clear 
enough, although their wording might be 
rather obscure. Any alteration, however, 
that was thought necessary might be con- 
sidered in Committee. 

Bill read 2°. 

The House adjourned at One o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, February 27, 1855. 


Mixvtes.] Pusiic Bitts.—1* Consolidated Fund 
(£3,300,000); Consolidated Fund (£20,000,000), 
Roya, Assent.—Army Service Act Amendment. 


THE COMMAND OF THE TURKISH 
LEVIES—GENERAL VIVIAN—QUESTION. 
. Tue Eart or ELLENBOROUGH: My 
Lords, I have given notice to the noble 
Lord the Minister of War of my intention 
to put a question relative to the appoint- 
ment of Major General Vivian, of the Ma- 
dras army, to the command of the Turkish 
levies; and also a question relative to the 
appointment of some officers of reputation 
and experience to proceed to the Crimea, 
to inspect the etate of affairs there, and to 
report thereon to the Government. I wish 
to know whether there will be any objec- 
tion on the part of the noble Lord to lay a 
statement of the war services of Major Ge- 
neral Vivian before the House. When an 
officer receives an annual gratuity of LOOJ. 
a statement of his war services is invariably 
printed in the Army Estimates; and if it is 
important that it should be known what are 
the war services of an officer in such case, 
how much more important is it that they 
should be known when an officer is appoint- 
ed to form and command 20,000 men. I 
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ask for this information because I have not 
been able to obtain it elsewhere. Let it 
not be supposed that I impugn the military 
character of Major General Vivian; I can- 
not do so, because of that military charac- 
ter I know nothing. He may be a very 
respectable officer—and he was respected 
in the Presidency of Madras, or he would 
not have been appointed adjutant general 
of the Madras army. He may have con- 
ducted himself in this appointment in a 
business-like way, and he may be a very 
fit officer to appoint as adjutant general to 
the Turkish levy; but the question is, his 
fitness for the peculiar employment that 
has been given to him. I think your Lord- 
ships will agree that a force of this irregu- 
lar character, composed of Asiaties, ought 
to be commanded by officers who have had 
experience of Orientals;—that appears to 
be the intention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. I think your Lordships will admit 
that three qualitications are required in the 
officer appointed to such a command; he 
should have a high reputation in India, be- 
cause, in consequence of that reputation, 
more officers will be willing to serve with 
him, and therefore his sphere of selection 
or recommendation would be increased ; 
and he should, besides, have been placed 
in a position in which he has had an op- 
portunity of becoming personally acquaint- 
ed with officers the most fitted for the 
appointments he may have to confer or 
recommend officers for; he should also 
have had personal experience in the man- 
agement of irregular corps, which differ 
entirely from those composing the regu- 
lar army. Now, this officer, appointed to 
the Turkish levy, has not had the good 
fortune to receive the honour of being made 
a Companion of the Bath, and, consider- 
ing the great liberality with which this 
order has been conferred on the Indian 
army, I think that cireumstance is at once 
a clear proof that he has not had an op- 
portunity of distinguishing himself in im- 
portant actions. In point of fact, being in 
the Madras army, unless he had the good 
fortune of being selected for service with 
an irreguiar corps in the Affghan war, he 
could not have had an opportunity of wit- 
nessing any great operation of war since 
the Burmese war, which terminated in 
1826, because in the war in Affghanistan, 
on the Sutlej, in Scinde, and on the Indus, 
the Madras army was not employed. Being 
an officer in the Madras army, he has not 


been placed in a position in which he could 


by any possibility know the men most fitted 
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to be appointed to the Turkish force; such 
men are to be found in our irregular corps, 
and of the officers belonging to the irregular 
corps in India two-thirds belong to the Ben- 
gal army; out of 298 officers 210 are in the 
Bengal army, and the others are equally 
divided between the Madras and Bombay 
armies. Again, as this officer has been 
attached to the Presidency of Madras, and 
not employed in any capacity in an irregu- 
lar corps, he has noi had that experience 
in the management of an irregular force 
which is absolutely necessary to enable him 
to form and discipline the irregular corps 
forming the Turkish levy. There is a 
great difference between a regular and 
irregular corps. In the former there are 
many officers and a large establishment of 
non-commissioned officers, under whom dis- 
cipline is carried out; but there are only 
two or three officers to the latter; and it 
is, therefore, absolutely necessary that the 
officer of an irregular corps should associ- 
ate with the men, know them all, and ex- 
ercise a moral ascendancy over them to an 
extent not required in the regular army. 
It therefore appears to me that this officer 
has the misfortune of being deficient in all 
three of the requisites which ought to be 
possessed by the individual appointed to 
the command of levies of this description. 
He cannot have a high military reputation, 
not having enjoyed the opportunity of ac- 
quiring one; he cannot have become ac- 
quainted with the persons most fitted to 
officer such troops; and he cannot have 
had that experience of an irregular corps 
which is absolutely necessary to qualify a 
man for this appointment. My Lords, the 
number of officers whom Major General 
Vivian will have to recommend, or upon 
whose appointment he will have to express 
an opinion, is very considerable. I have 
looked into this matter, and I think it is 
impossible that fewer than 125 officers, 
according to the lowest calculation, will 
be required for the disciplining of these 
20,000 men. Now, where are these 125 
officers to be found?—in this country ? 
I have seen notices in the newspapers 
desiring them to make their applications, 
and I wish to know in what manner and 
by what person these appointments are to 
be made. If recourse is only to be had 
to officers on furlough, the number ob- 
tainable will be exceedingly small; and, 
besides, many of those officers are here on 
account of their health, and are, therefore, 
not the fittest to be selected for employ- 
ment. I consider that the officer appointed 
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to the command should have to recommend 
such officers as are fit among those who 
are at home, but that the Government 
should reserve to itself a discretionary 
power of acceding to or rejecting his re. 
commendations. But, above all, a letter 
should be written to the Governor General 
of India, explaining to him the cireum- 
stances of the case, and desiring him to 
make known the necessities of the Govern- 
ment, and to recommend and send at once 
those officers who, in his opinion, are the 
fittest to hold these commands. Should 
this step have been taken, I think the best 
course that could have been pursued will 
have been adopted. But what I have been 
informed from, I believe, credible sources 
is, that, with the exception of the young 
officers who will do anything to enjoy the 
excitement of service, few will be disposed 
to serve in the Turkish force, unless their 
brevet rank, now extending only to India, 
should be extended to Europe. My Lords, 
that is an important question. I have at 
all times entertained the opinion that it 
was altogether contrary to public policy to 
confine the services of Indian officers to 
India alone. I have always considered 
that it was deserving of consideration whe- 
ther the services of those officers should 
not be made available in this country and 
in every part of the world. The boon 
would be to them most grateful. It costs 
the State nothing. If they are not employ- 
ed at all, it gives them only a right to that 
social position which the courtesy of society 
always now acknowledges, but which they 
desire to have established on a firmer and 
more regular footing ; while, on the other 
hand, if their services should be required, 
the State can at once call for them, and 
they can be employed with great advan- 
tage to the public service. There can be 
no doubt that service in India is of a larger 
character, and tends more to open the minds 
of officers, than the ordinary service of the 
British army. Ido not say that brigadiers 
to command British regiments ought to be 
taken from the Indian army, although 
brigadiers in the Indian army often com- 
mand English regiments in India with 
credit and success; but in your staff, com- 
missariat, and transport you can employ 
the services of Indian officers with whom 
the officers of the British army in Europe 
cannot compete. Those Indian officers | 
have a more extensive and more valuable 

experience, and I have no doubt that in 
those particular branches of the military 
service in which it is asserted that great 
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deficiencies have been observed, those defi- 
ciencies may to a very great extent be 
supplied by applying to the publie service 
in Europe the ability and experience of 
officers who have served in the correspond- 
ing departments in India. My Lords, I 
have made these observations with refer- 
ence to the appointment of Major General 
Vivian and that of other officers, because 
I feel deeply impressed with the conviction 
that the very first thing—the very life of 
the execution of all public affairs, consists 
in the judicious ehoice of agents, and that 
the greatest judgment is shown, and the 
greatest errors are committed, in the se- 
lection of the instruments by whom mea- 
sures are to be carried out. We have at 
the very commencement of this great war 
lost the only army we have, and we have 
not in our military institations the means 
of replacing it. We have lost it notwith- 
standing the most extraordinary efforts of 
courage and devotion on the part of our 
officers and men. There has, indeed, been 
glory, but there has been utter loss. The 
military reputation of the country has been 
impaired, not by any failure of the officers 
and soldiers, but in consequence of the 
want of men equal to the command of the 
army and the conduct of its various de- 
partments. It is my conviction that unless 
you can find the men by whom these disas- 
ters can be repaired, it will be impossible 
for you to re-establish our military reputa- 
tion. 

Lorp PANMURE: My Lords, I cannot 
deny the right of the noble Earl to take the 
course he has just thought proper to follow ; 
but I do deny the justice of that course as 
regards Major General Vivian, and its pru 
dence as respects our whole army in the 
East. With reference to Major General 
Vivian, | can searcely say that that officer 
has been yet appointed to command the 
Turkish contingent. I am in communica- 
tion, however, with him, and, so far as my 
responsibility is concerned, 1 mean to se- 
lect him for the command of those troups. 
I will do so, my Lords, from no personal 
acquaintance with this gallant officer, but 
because, after consulting those on whom | 
think I can rely in this matter, I have ar- 
rived at the conclusion that I am fully jus- 
tified in intrusting to Major General Vivian 
the high and important command of the 
Turkish contingent which is to be raised 
under the convention just executed between 
Her Majesty and the Sultan. I think, 
my Lords, we require other qualifications 
on the part of an officer besides those of 
being a dashing officer and of having been 
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engaged in glorious achievements with ir- 
regular cavalry or regimeuts of the line in 
India to fit him to organise such a Turkish 
force as we contemplate. It requires a 
man who is not only respeeted and looked 
up to in the service to which he belongs, - 
but who also has filled such a position as 
Major General Vivian has long held with 
reputation in the Madras army, to warrant 
the expectation that he can organise a 
large body of troops, and, having organised 
them, to subdivide them as may be re- 
quisite into the different arms of the ser- 
vice. My Lords, Major General Vivian 
has filled the responsible post of adjutant 
general, as the noble Earl states, in the 
Madras army. [n early life, while con- 
neeted with the Indian army, no man in 
his position in the subaltern or inferior 
ranks of the army ever displayed more 
courage or a more gallant bearing on the 
plains of India, than did Major General 
Vivian ; and in his capacity of adjutant 
general of the Madras army he so conduct- 
ed himself in the disciplining of that 
army and its conduct that on his retire- 
ment he received from the General in com- 
mand in that Presidency the very highest 
testimonials which_I ever knew any man 
to obtain from another. He received from 
the civil authorities of that Presidency 
testimonials equally strong ; and he re- 
ceived from the authorities at home like= 
wise testimonials of which, as an officer, 
he may well be proud. My Lords, if I 
wanted anything to confirm me in the opi- 
nion I have formed of the character of 
Major General Vivian, and of his fitness 
for this service, it is the simple fact which 
I am about to mention. Since it has gone 
abroad that it was in contemplation to ap- 
point Major General Vivian to the com- 
mand of the Turkish eontingent, applica- 
tions upon applications have flowed in frum 
officers connected with the Indian service, 
each of whom is more anxious than the other 
to be employed under this gallant officer. 
My Lords, the selection of an officer for so 
high a command as this, I am aware, is 
attended with no little responsibility. I 
feel that responsibility in this case ; never- 
theless, 1 am not disposed to shrink from 
it. But I put it to the noble Earl whe- 
ther, when an officer has not been actually 
appointed, it is either fair towards him or 
just towards the service he is to be called 
on to administer, to cast, from the moment 
his name is mentioned to the publie—I 
will not say a slur upon him—but doubts 
as to his fitness for the discharge of the 
duties about to be imposed upon him. 
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The noble Earl has said that he doubts 
whether any but young officers will volun- 
teer for service under General Vivian. To 
that assertion I am not able to make an 
answer, but this I can state, that it will 
be my duty to select the best officers I can 
find, of whatever grade they may be, and 
to give reward and employment to merit 
wherever that merit may present itself, al- 
lowing no personal considerations to inter- 
fere with the appointment of the best, 
most experienced, and most gallant officers 
whom the Indian army affords. No doubt 
the greater number of those officers at 
present at home on furlough will be the 
first to present themselves, but of course 
if a satisfactory selection cannot be made 
from them, the course referred to by the 
noble Earl will be adopted. Much valu- 
able time, however, would be lost by resort- 
ing to this course at once, and therefore 
from among those who present themselves 
from the East India Company’s service— 
than whom none better could be desired— 
from officers on half-pay of Her Majesty’s 
service—nay, even from those who may 
have retired from the service whose abili- 
ties may recommend them for re-employ- 
ment—I shall endeavour to make a selec- 
tion of officers for this service. In every 
way it will be my desire to appoint officers 
to this contingent who will not only make 


it effective for the immediate service for | 


which it is required, but who also will do 
their best to disseminate, through that 
portion of the Turkish army at least, the 


spirit, the order, and the gallantry of | 


British troops—thereby conferring a tem- 
porary advantage on this country as well 
as on Turkey, and on Turkey herself a 
permanent good, by the new spirit and 
life which will be infused into her army. 
With reference to the other question on 
which the noble Earl slightly touched— 
whether it was the intention of the Go- 
vernment to appoint an officer to go to the 
Crimea to see and report on the state of 
affairs there—I have to answer that no 
such officer has been appointed, nor is it the 
present intention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to appoint such an officer, but to 
wait and see the result of the steps 
already taken with reference to the staff 
in the Crimea. I was glad to hear that 
the noble Earl, in questioning this appoint- 
ment of General Vivian, confined himself 
to the military fitness of that officer for 
such an appointment, bearing testimony at 
the same time, as I am sure every one 
must who knows him, to the worth of his 
personal character. 


Lord Panmure 
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| Lorp VIVIAN: My Lords, I hope [I 
may be permitted to say a few words in 
vindication of a gallant officer whom I have 
the honour to call my relative. I must 
say, my Lords, that I think it is rather 
hard that the noble Earl should—I will 
not say attack, but criticise the merits of 
a general officer, appointed to a particular 
service by the Executive, who are alone 
responsible for that appointment, in such a 
way as materially to damage the prestige 
of that officer, and to render him, perhaps, 
less useful for the service on which he is 
to be employed. . As the noble Earl thinks 
he has a right to question General Vivian's 
capacity, because he has not received that 
reward for his services which it is for the 
Crown alone to bestow, I take leave to 
read to your Lordships the opinion of 
General Vivian’s commanding officer on 
this point, in order that your Lordships 
and the public may see whether the selec- 
tion of my gallant relative is a judicious 
one or not. The following is an extract 
|from a letter to the Government autho- 
rities from the Commander in Chief of 
|the Madras army when General Vivian 
iresigned his office of Adjutant Gene- 
| ral :— 
| “ Bangalore, August 29, 1853. 
“ But besides the requisite ability for the dis- 
charge of the duties of his department, Colonel 
Vivian possesses such eminent qualifications for 
active command that the Commander in Chief 
would feel himself wanting in his duty to the 
Government, to the Hon. the Court of Directors, 
as well as to the distinguished officer in question, 
did not his Excellency bring the subject thus 
| prominently to notice, in the hope that, should 
Colonel Vivian return to India, early opportunity 
will be taken to select him for employment in 
such manner as may be most beneficial to the 
public service. There is not, in the Commander 
|in Chief’s opinion, in any army a more gallant 
soldier than Colonel Vivian. The record of his 
| services contained in the accompanying general 
| order of the Commander in Chief shows that he 
| distinguished hinself in the field on every occasion 
on which he has had an opportunity of doing so. 

‘ Many officers who have seen less service have (the 
Commander in Chief believes) been honoured with 
the approbation of their Sovereign ; and, should 

| the right hon. the Governor in Council participate 
|in his Excellency’s sentiments in regard to the 
| Colonel’s merits, Sir R. Armstrong doubts not 
that the home authorities will recommend to Her 
| Majesty the recognition of Colonel Vivian’s ser- 
| vices.’ ” 


, General Vivian has also had the honour 
of being mentioned three times in public 


| despatches. Whenever he has had the 
| opportunity he has distinguished himself 

by gallant conduct in the field; and I do 
| believe I am justified in saying that no 
| more distinguished officer could have been 
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found for this command. It is hardly 
necessary for me to say that I knew no- 
thing whatever of the appointment of my 
gallant relative until it had been made 
known to the publie in the public journals. 
The noble Earl says he does not think 
any officer of distinction would consent to 
serve under General Vivian; but I can 
only say to that, that two general officers, 
one of them a C.B., have offered them- 
selves to serve under him, and many dis- 
tinguished field officers are erowding in to 
offer their services. I must repeat, 1 
think it most unjustifiable and most cruel 
to attack the prestige of an officer about 
to undertake a most arduous and respon- 
sible duty, and I do not think we are 
justified in taking such a course in this 
House. The Executive is responsible for 
the appointment of officers, and it is suffi- 
cient for us to interfere whenever an officer 
goes wrong and proves himself incompe- 
tent for his duty. 

Tue Eart or ELLENBOROUGH: 
The noble Lord has mistaken me on one 
point. I did not say that no officer of 
distinction would consent to serve under 
General Vivian. What I said was, that 
the more distinguished the officer appointed 
to command this contingent the more pro- 
bable it was that officers of distinction 
would press forward to take service under 
him. With regard to the rest, I made 
no doubt but that General Vivian was a 
most respectable officer ; that he had the 
respect of those who were acquainted with 
him was evident from the fact that he 
had held the office of Adjutant General 
of the Madras army, and I thought he 
would have done extremely well in a simi- 
lar position in this contingent. What I 
questioned was his fitness for the peculiar 
appointment which has been conferred 
upon him. 

Lorp VIVIAN: I must venture to tell 
the noble Earl that higher military autho- 
rities than he have pronounced General 
Vivian to be an officer peculiarly fitted for 
command in the field. I am perfectly 
aware the noble Earl thinks himself able 
to command an army in the field, but I 
wish to point out to him that General 
Vivian’s reputation has been stamped with 
the approval of those who have actually 
commanded armies in the field. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC PROCESSIONS 
(IRELAND)—QUESTION, 


Lord BERNERS asked whether the 
fact stated as to certain Roman Catholic 
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ecclesiastics in Ireland having appeared 
publicly in their robes had been submit- 
ted to the law officers of the Crown with 
the view to ascertain its legality; and, 
if so, whether there was any objection to 
lay that opinion of those officers before the 
House? He also wished to know whether 
it was probable the Report of the Commis- 
sioners to inquire into the education given 
at Maynooth would shortly be laid before 
the House—and likewise whether it was true 
that a copy of the evidence taken before 
that Commission had been delivered to the 
Right Rev. Dr. Cullen ? 

Eart GRANVILLE was understood 
to say that the law officers of the Crown 
had stated their opinion to be that the 
Act did not affect the secular or work- 
ing clergy. With respect to the second 
question, not having had an opportunity 
of communicating with the noble Earl at 
the head of the Commission (the Earl of 
Harrowby) he was not in a position to 
answer it. 


CRIMINAL JUSTICE BILL—COMMITTEE, 

House in Committee (according to 
Order). 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR explained 
the nature of the amendments he proposed 
to introduce into the measure. In the 
first place he proposed to reduce the 
amount for stealing property to the value 
of which persons might be tried summarily 
by the magistrates in petty sessions from 
20s. to 10s. He proposed also to reduce 
tie period of imprisonment that might be 
inflicted from one year to six months, and, 
in the case of a person pleading guilty to 
a larceny of greater value than 10s., to 
one year instead of two years. He also 
proposed to enact that in no case should 
any summary conviction under this Act 
be attended with forfeiture. Exception 
having been taken to the Aldermen of the 
City of London being intrusted with the 
power of summary conviction, he had de- 
cided to omit them from the Bill, although 
the statistics certainly seemed to show 
that justice was at present by no means 
less efficiently administered by them than 
by the magistracy generally. He also 
proposed to give an option to the aceused 
either to have their cases summarily adju- 
dicated upon or to be dealt with in the 
usual manner. 

Lorp BROUGHAM expressed his satis- 
faction generally at the amendments intro- 
duced into the Bill by his nuble and learn- 
ed Friend on the woolsack. To show the 
extensive operation which the Bill was 
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likely to have, he might mention that in|the City magistracy out of the clause to 
the year 1853 there were 21,000 commit- | which he was now referring. 
tala for petty larceny, 12,500 of which; Lorn ST. LEONARDS expressed his 
were of offenders who had stolen property | approbation that the amount of the value 
of a less value than 5s, Even, therefore, | for stealing which a man might be punish- 
if the amount of property for stealing ed summarily by, the petty sessions had 
which a man could be summarily tried was been reduced from, 20s. to 108., beeause he 
limited to 5g., the Bill would probably be thought that if they had embraced all 
applicable in 12,500 cases in the course of | offences up to the former amount, in the 
a year. He was, however, very glad that | present measure, the result would have 
the sum was fixed at 10s. instead of 5s, been to throw such an amount of busi- 
With all possible respect for the Corpora- | pess on the petty sessions as the magis- 
tion of the City of London, of which he traey—particularly in the rural districts— 
was a member, he must say that he did | would have found themselves unable to 
not think it was advisable to give the Lord | dispose of. He thought also that a year’s 
Mayor or an Alderman, sitting alone, imprisonment, with bard labour, was quite 
greater powers than were possessed by |a sufficient amount of punishment to be 
single magistrates generally, and it was, | inflicted by magistrates at petty sessions 
therefore, with great satisfaction that he without the intervention of a jury. 
heard from his noble and learned Friend! Lorp BROUGHAM wished just to re- 
that he did not intend to retain them in mind his noble and learned Friend,(the Lord 
the clause by which power to convict sum- Chancellor) that the clerks of the peace 
marily was given to police and stipendiary | were differently paid in different counties, 
magistrates. , and he understood there was a considerable 
Lorp CAMPBELL said, he was sorry disposition on their part to oppose the 
that his noble and learned Friend on the measure. In some counties they were paid 
woolsack had consented to limit the opera-| by salary, and in others by fees, but he 
tion of the Bill to larcenies to a smaller hoped some measure would be taken to 
value than 1Qs., instead of extending it, as .have them all paid by salary. So great 


he had originally proposed, to 20s. He was the variety of fees in different coun- 
was, on the other hand, glad that the ties, that in one place the charge for dis- 


maximum amount of imprisonment to be 
inflicted under the Bill was to be limited 


to one year, which he thought quite sufti- | 


cient to, be imposed without the interven- 
tion of a jury. He was glad also that the 
noble and learned Lord had given the 
option of a trial by jury ; for had he not 
done so he must have opposed the Bill as 
unconstitutional, ‘lt was also with great 
satisfaction that he heard that the Lord 
Mayor and a sitting Alderman of the City | 
of London, were not to be included in the 
clause permitting certain single magistrates | 
to exercise the summary jurisdiction given 
by this Bill. Entertaining es he did the 
highest possible respect for the Corporation | 
of the City of London, he nevertheless | 
could not admit that the Lord Mayor or an | 
Alderman was equal to any other two jus- | 
tices throughout the country. The great. 
fault that he found with the Bill introduced 
during the last Session of Parliament by 
his learned Friend the Recorder of London | 
for abolishing grand juries at the Central 
Criminal Court, was, that it made one Al.- | 
derman equal to. twenty-three grand jury- | 
men. The present Bill certainly did not 
earry aldermanic laudation so far; but he 
nevertheless thought that his noble and | 
Jearned Friend had done wisely in striking 
Lord Brougham 


eharging a recognisance was 12s. 6d., and, 
in another, only 2s. 

Lorp CAMPBELL observed, that in 
some counties a great many petty of- 
fences were tried, at considerable expense 
and inconvenience, before the judges, of 
assize, and he thought that such cases 
might much more satisfactorily be disposed 
of by the magistrates at quarter sessions, 
or at intermediate sessions. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR thought 
that the inconvenience to which his noble 
and learned Friend referred was expe- 


rienced only in the smaller counties, 


where there were very few criminals, for 
trial. 

Lorp BROUGHAM considered that the 
two circuits now held by Her Majesty’s 
Judges in the course of the year were 
insufficient to meet the exigencies of the 
eountry. It was true that this Bill would 
effeet improvements. which would render 
the rare going of circuit by the Judges @ 
lesser evil with regard to criminal proceed- 
ings ; but the inconvenience with respect 
to civil proceedings would still remain the 
same. [He would suggest, therefore, whe- 
ther steps ought not to be taken to increase 
permanently the number of circuits. He 
should think that four circuits a. year 
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would not be by any means too many. 
He was quite aware that difficulties. must 
be encountered before this, in his opinion,. 
most beneficial change could be carried 
into effect; but he had: no doubt that the 
suggestion would be candidly and fairly 
considered by the learned Judges, with a 
desire on their part, to do their duty in 
the manner most advantageous to the 
public service and to the administration of 
justice. 

Lorpv: CAMPBELL. could only say, as 
one of Her Majesty’s Judges, that he was 
willing to'serve either in town or country, 
wherever he might be required, and that 
no exertion.on his part should be wanting 
for the due discharge of his duties; but he 
must remind his noble:-and learned Friend 
that the time of the Judges was now en- 
tirely oceupied with the duties that were 
cast upon them. It would be utterly im- 
possible, with the present staff of Judges, 
that assizes could be held so frequently as 
the noble and learned Lord proposed. If 
his noble and learned Friend thought it 
would be beneficial to have thirty Judges 
instead of fifteen, that was a matter for 
consideration ; but he thought that such a 
proposition would be open to many objec- 
tions. Unless, however, the number of 
Judges was considerably increased, it 
would be impossible to carry into effect 
the suggestion of his noble and learned 
Friend. ; 

Lorp: ST. LEONARDS hoped that no 
addition would: be made to the number of 
the Judges. Nor could anything be more 
unwise than. to call upon the magistrates to 
hold more frequent quarter sessions at the 
same time that it was proposed to increase 
their duties at petty sessions so consider- 
ably. He was sure that if it was left to 
the magistrates themselves to fix the times 
of holding the quarter sessions, they would 
make satisfactory arrangements for the 
administration of justice. 

Amendments made ; the Reports-thereof 
to be received on Monday next. 


THE TRANSPORT SERVICE. 

Tae Eart or HARDWICKE: My 
Lords, I rise for the purpose of moving for 
certain returns, of which I have given no- 
tice ; and I shall ask your Lordships, if 
those returns are granted, te permit me to 
make some slight observations on the 
terms of my Motion. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, I shonld content myself with 
merely moving for these returns; but 
there are peculiar reasons why I think it 
my duty upon this occasion te lay before 
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your Lordships @ statement of the case 
which induced me to bring them before the 
House. The information with which I 
have: been supplied is, of course, not ob- 
tained from any official source, and it is 
probable, therefore, that it will not have 
the same degree of weight with your 
Lordships that any answer whieh: may 
come from the Government may have ; but,. 
nevertheless, my Lords, in all the affairs of 
this war, the publie have been so well in- 
formed, and so much feeling has been ex- 
cited with regard to every branch of the 
services connected with the war, that, 
generally speaking, the information sup- 
plied to the country has been pretty accue 
rate. Probably, if I were to: enter into 
any detail upon this matter, I ‘should merely 
weary your Lordships, and’ perhaps con- 
mit several of those errors. which persons 
receiving their information from ordinary 
channels are liable to commit. Neverthe- 
leas, the broad features of the ease which 
I am about to lay before your Lordships 
are, I believe, perfectly true, or your 
Lordships may be certain I should not 
have ventured to bring them before you. 
My Lords, nothing that:I. know of can 
convey a stronger feeling of the desire of 
this country to carry on the war with 
vigour than that the whole of the resources. 
of the country should have been laid, as it: 
were, at the feet of the Government. The- 
other night the other House of Parliament 
voted, almost without discussion, a sum of 
upwards of 5,000,000/. for the transport 
service of the ensuing year, notwithstand- 
ing that that House possessed the knoww- 
ledge that during last year a.sum of no. 
less than 3,582,000/. had been expended: 
in the transport service of the country. It 
is partly for this reason, and also because. 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, in bring- 
ing forward the Estimate, though making 
two general statements, wholly omitted the 
details of the transport service, that I ain 
desirous, when the Estimates of the House 
of Commons are brought up in this House 
in the form of a Bill, to have placed in the 
hands of your Lordships the returns which, 
I now ask for. It was stated in another 
place that the expenditure of the last year 
for the transport service was-3,582,4741., 
and for the year 1855-6 the. sum required 
was 5,081,465/., which two sums taken 
together would, I believe, purehase the 
whole of the transports employed in the 
service of the Crown. The number of 
transports stated to be employed was not 
given in any detail, but it was stated that 
they were employed, more or less, during 
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the year, thus implying that some ships 
had been employed for a short period and 
others for a long period. It was stated 
that 102 steam transports had been em- 
ployed with a tonnage of 121,060 tons, 
and 153 sailing vessels with a tonnage of 
93,172 tons, making altogether a tonnage 
of 214,232 tons. This gives a sum of 
about 16/7. a ton for the whole of the 
tonnage employed during the year. But 
the Government found coals for the 
steamers, which is a most important fea- 
ture in this case, and one which I beg 
your Lordships to bear in mind. The Go- 
vernment agreed to find coals, in addition 
to the money paid for the hire ef the 
transports. I say then that the 16/. a ton 
paid for every description of vessel for the 
year does not appear at first sight an exor- 
bitant sum ; but we do not know the period 
for which the various vessels were employ- 
ed—whether they were chiefly steam or 
sailing vessels, or what proportion of each 
was employed. It was necessary, in my 
opinion, that this information should have 
been given to Parliament, but that course 
was not adopted. The sum now asked for 
is so monstrous, that in recent periods— 
for instance, in the years 1830 and 1831 
—the amount of money obtained for the 
whole service of the Royal Navy was 
about equal to the sum now asked for the 
maintenance of the transport service. The 
sums which have been voted in former 
years for the Royal Navy have varied from 
5,000,0002. to 6,000,0002., and now a sum 
of 5,000,000/. has been granted by the 
House of Commons for the transport ser- 
vice alone. Under such circumstances, it 
will naturally be asked, how has this 
amount of money been expended? My 
Lords, I venture to assert, with very great 
humility, that in the whole service of the 
Crown, under any circumstances whatever, 
there has hardly ever been evinced a 
greater degree of profligate extravagance 
with regard to the expenditure of the public 
money, a greater degreeof carelessness and 
ignorance in the mode of making the con- 
tracts, a greater degree of slovenliness in em- 
ploying the various vessels, andaless amount 
of arrangement in the vessels sailing from 
and coming into the ports of this country. 
Nay, more; in the quarter in which these 
ships have been employed—namely, the 
Black Sea—their utility has been destroy- 
ed by-a system, or rather by a want of 
system and a want of arrangement in the 
various departments—in the receiving de- 
partment, the landing department, the de- 
partment for embarking the troops, and for 
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carrying on, in short, all those mechanical 
operations necessary in a service of this 
description, and which are so familiar to 
all persons engaged in mercantile transac. 
tions in this country. Now, my Lords, 
I am bound to show, after making 
this statement, upon what grounds [ 
venture to use such strong language, 
When the war first broke out it was 
thought necessary at once to employ 
a large amount of tonnage for the pur- 
pose of conveying our army a consider. 
able distance for the invasion of an enemy’s 
country. The Government then issued a 
notice to the publie, stating that they were 
prepared to take up tonnage to a very con- 
siderable amount. Merchants came will- 
ingly forward with vessels of every amount 
of tonnage and every description of con- 
struction ;—in short, the whole trade of 
the country seemed at once for the moment 
to be laid at the feet of the Crown. The 
Government then proceeded to contract 
for a certain amount of tonnage, and in 
the process of entering into these contracts 
they were induced to make arrangements 
upon terms which very much astonished 
the merchants, and led them to see at 
once that the persons engaged in a busi- 
ness of so important a nature were wholly 
and entirely ignorant of the manner in 
which such great mercantile transactions 
ought to be made and earried out. No 
doubt your Lordships will be perfectly 
aware that, in the ordinary technical lan- 
guage of builders and seafaring men, there 
are two distinct descriptions of tonnage— 
namely, builders’ tonnage and registered 
tonnage ; but some of your Lordships may 
not be aware of the amazing difference 
existing in a steam-vessel between the two 
descriptions of tonnage. To show your 
Lordships the difference which really does 
exist I will give you an instance. The 
builders’ tonnage of the Britannia of the 
Cunard line is 1,154 tons, but her regis- 
tered tonnage is only 619 tons, there being 
a tonnage of upwards of 500 tons oceupied 
by her engines and propelling power. 
Now, my Lords, the gentlemen to whom 
the duty of making the contracts was 
intrusted sent away the merchants per- 
fectly delighted with the news that the 
eontracts about to be entered into would 
be made at so much per ton builders’ ton- 
nage. This was the beginning of a series 
of difficulties which could not be got over. 
The contracts were signed and the arrange- 
ments made; and, in addition to taking 
up the ships on these terms, Government 
undertook to supply the steamers with 
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coals. In the midst of their difficulties 
the Government began to consider that the 
best mode of getting out of the position in 
which they found themselves placed would 
be to purchase the transports which they 
had hired, which would, of course, involve 
a very large expenditure of money at once. 
Up to a recent date two transports have 
been delivered into the hands of the Crown, 
and I am afraid that in the case of each of 
those transports a large additional expense 
will have to be borne by the country. The 
Prince was lost in the great storm in the 
Black Sea, and the Perseverance was up- 
set in the dock, and ean only be rendered 
fit for public service at a great outlay. 
This was the commencement of a series of 
accidents to the transport service which 
has involved the country in such an amount 
of expenditure. Another circumstance 
which had much to do with the loss of 
public money with reference to the trans- 
ports was, that the Government entered 
into arrangements with another company 
that was engaged in the postal service be- 
tween England and North America and 
the West Indies, and I think the amount 
of money paid for this postal service was 


between 200,000/. and 300,0000. per 


annum. The vessels of this company were 
taken up as transports, and they were 
allowed to enter into arrangements like 
any other merchants; and, having been 
thus deprived of the means of carrying on 
their postal contract, they were still allowed 
to receive the money they had contracted 


to receive for such postal service. This 
appears to me to have been another very 
great error. Added to this, since these 
contracts have been entered into by Go- 
vernment, great difficulty is found in send- 
ing to various parts of the world. You 
cannot send anything to the Crimea, for 


there is no regular communication kept up | 
by the packets; and if you want to send | 


there you are obliged to go to the Govern 


ment and the officers of the Crown, and | 
beg them to assist you in sending anything | 


you may desire to the Crimea, or any other 
part of the world. After the Government 
had entered into these contracts one would 
suppose that the greatest vigilance and 
earnestness would have been used on their 
part to keep these vessels in constant 
employ, for the purpose of saving as much 
as they could under the circumstances ; 
but a great number of these transports 
have been kept so extremely idle that while 
their owners have revelled in advantageous 
contracts, they have not been called upon 
in many instances to perform any great 
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amount of work. The Simla, a very large 
vessel of near 3,000 tons, lay at Con- 
stantinople for six weeks, having nothing 
whatever to do. Another case occurred 
in the Black Sea—a vessel was freighted 
from England with boots and shoes; when 
it arrived at Balaklava, there was no person 
to whom the cargo was consigned, it was 
not allowed to be received; and it is a 
notorious fact that this vessel crossed the 
Black Sea three times before it could get 
rid of its cargo. Another flagrant case of 
mismanagement was what I may call the 
potato case. Owing to the anxiety of the 
Government to give the army relief and 
assistance, a transport obtained a eargo of 
potatoes ; but, as there was no consign- 
ment or consignee or bills of lading, these 
potatoes could not be received at Bala- 
kiava; the master of the transport, very 
wisely, seeing the potatoes would be de- 
stroyed if kept longer on board, permitted 
the people on the shore to take the pota- 
toes away ; they did so; and these persons 
sold the potatoes at the highest possible 
price they could exact to the troops, to 
whom they were intended as a gift. I 
have shown that these contracts and the 
mode of dealing with these transports have 
been attended with great loss to the coun- 
try. But this is not all; let us see what 
takes place at home in cases where trans- 
ports are called upon to carry troops or 
stores to the Crimea. Iam happy to be 
able to state that if the transport was 
employed for carrying naval stores as 
connected with the dockyard, there the 
mode in which the arrangements have been 
conducted was perfect in itself; the ship 
was properly laden, the stores which were 
to be last delivered were put underneath, 
while those to be delivered first were placed 
at the top, and there was a constant uni- 
formity and good management in reference 
to the dockyards and the officers connected 
with them. But if, on the other hand, it 
happened that the transport was called on 
to load with stores for the army, then they 
had confusion worse confounded ; they had 
the Treasury and Commissariat sending 
stores, the Ordnance sending shot and 
shell, the Medical Department with its 
medical stores, and other departments 
wrangling which stores should be put in 
first and which last; in many eases the 
articles last wanted were stowed away up- 
permost; and in many instances the ves- 
sels sailed with their tonnage not completed, 
while in other cases vessels beeame erowded 
to excess, and carried more than they 
ought. So much for the vessels on leay- 
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ing the ports of this country. We have 
heard enough of their reception at Bala- 
klava; but I should like to say a few 
words on the vessels arriving in this coun- 
try. The vessels bring invalids, and gene- 
rally put in at Portsmouth. They are of 
eonsiderable tonnage, and, though well 
adapted to be handled in great waters, 
they are unfit for the navigation of small 
rivers, After they have arrived at Ports- 
mouth, and landed part of their men, orders 
are frequently sent to them to come round 
to the Medway for the purpose of landing 
the remainder of their men, and the value 
of the coals consumed by these vessels in 
going up the Medway and returning to 
Portsmouth, is, at the present price, equal 
to 400/.; and the object was to land, per- 
haps, 100 invalids, who might have been 
conveyed by railway for less than 501. It 
was not until it was found at how small a 
sum the men could be conveyed to Chatham 
and elsewhere by railway, that it was thought 
more desirable to adopt this mode of con- 
veyance than to bring the vessels up the 
Medway at such an expense. These are 


instances of mismanagement that have 
been attended with such a large expen- 
diture of public money as renders the ease 


one most important for the consideration 
not only of the other House, but of Par- 
liament, for the purpose of rectifying these 
tremendous mistakes and abuses that have 
arisen in all departments with reference to 
this war. Such has been the confusion in 
the embarkation of cargoes and the igno- 
rance of the Government with reference to 
the character of the cargoes embarked, 
that when the Prince was lost the .Admi- 
ralty wrote to every dockyard in the coun- 
try, inquiring if they knew what was in 
her—if they knew the cargo received at 
that particular port. Every port in the 
south said they had never heard of the 
ship until it was lost;—and the fact was 
that it was laden under the very nose of 
the Government in the Thames. In ad- 
dition to the valuable cargo that was lost 
in the Prince, report said that 200,000/. 
in money went down in her, and I should 
like to know whether this was so. My 
Lords, I have now stated very shortly a 
few of the points bearing most strongly on 
this question, and which form the grounds 
that induce me to move for these returns. 
There is nothing of more importance—as 
I think there is nothing more easy of at- 
tainment—in the conduct of the war than 
the regular and proper management of the 
transport service. In a mercantile State 
like this, or like the United States of 
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America, such a service may be considered 
to be only part and parcel of the eom. 
mercial system of the country; and if the 
Government had only consulted any of our 
great merchants, both as to the mode of 
taking up shipping and the manner of af. 
terwards turning it to account, I am con. 
fident that the cost of conducting the com- 
munications with the army in the Crimea 
would have been greatly lightened. Of 
this fact | am convinced, if I only look at 
the mode in which the ships were hired 
and supplied with coal. That the Govern- 
ment should furnish the steam-vessels with 
coal may be perfectly necessary, in order 
to remove excuses for delay based upon 
alleged detention from the want of fuel; 
but the principle on which the coal has 
been supplied by the Government is very 
wasteful, and affords no check against 
‘abuse. If the merchant or the captain 
fills his vessel with fuel, the Government 
has uo means of knowing whether he gave 
any part of his supply away or assisted 
any other merchant vessel with it. Now, 
I would suggest that the Government 
should contract with the owner for the use 
of his vessel, including the price of coal, 
and should reserve to itself the power of 
deducting an average rate—say, 50s.—for 
every ton that it supplied to the vessel. 
By this means it would be made the mer- 
chant’s interest to economise the fuel and 
give none of itaway. The cost of coal is 
a serious item in steam navigation, and a 
vessel of the power of the Himalaya or 
the Simla requires an amount of fuel to 
propel her of the value of not less than 
9,0007. or 10,0002. per annum. I have 
mentioned the case of the Simla, which 
lay so long idle at Constantinople, al- 
though she was hired by the Government 
at a rate per month which would make 
90,0007. a year. Now, I have taken the 
trouble, with the assistance of other per- 
sons who are competent authorities on such 
a subject, to calculate the amount that 
ought to be paid for the use of such a ship 
if fairly hired and required to find her own 
fuel, and I compute the sum at the rate of 
46,7501. per annum. I do not say that 
errors may not have found their way into 
the public mind regarding the cost of the 
transport service to the country } but it is 
obviously most desirable that your Lord- 
ships should be set right respecting a 
branch of the public expenditure of the 
magnitude of 5,000,0004. a year. Within 
the last few days, I am sorry to say, I 
learn that the same profitless expenditure 
has been continued as has been going on 
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from the outset. Public attention has | tion, as I have stated, is the object of my 
been much aroused on the subject of the | present Motion for returns. The noble 
green coffee supplied to the army in the | Earl then concluded by moving— 

Crimea, and the Government have been| “That there be laid before this House—1, Re- 


anxious to correct the evil complained of | turn of =~ eg = sh get ag in 

° : . . ‘ | carrying roops an unitions 0 ar, tween 
as speedily ” agg by capers ° — | the lst of November 1853 and the Ist of March 
to convey @ cargo of roasted coffee to the | 1955 inclusive: 2. The Name of each Vessel 
East. A merchant found a ship for the | (Transport); distinguishing those purchased from 
Government, and as this is a case which | those hired: 3. Ller Tonnage under old and new 


illustrates the manner in which the mer- | Measurement, distinguishing Steam from Sailing 


. vessels, 4. If Steam, Number of nominal and 
chants are able to deal with the Govern- indicated Horse Power: 5. Showing the Amount 


ment, I will briefly relate the circumstances | of Tonnage occupied by Machinery, Coals, Crew, 
to your Lordships. The name of the | Water, Provisions, and Ship Stores: 6. Showing 
steamer engaged for this service was the | what Amount is left for Cargo: 7. Showing the 


‘ we Number of Tons of Coal consumed : 8. Showing if 
Telegraph, a vessel which was originally any Transport is under Agreement for Postal or 


employed as a packet in plying between | 259 other Service previous to being taken ap as @ 


-England and Ireland. The Telegraph is transport : 9. Showing the Amount paid for the 


a fast vessel, and she had run a race with | Hiring of each Vessel per Month or per Year, 
some of the boats on the Irish station. | With or without Coals; 10. How long a Period 


. each Transport was hired for, and from what 
She was far too expensive for her work, Date: 11. For what Service she was engaged: 


and her owners were glad to get her chart-| j2. From what Owner she was hired: 13. Show- 
ered for a cargo by the Government. She | ing whether any Alteration has been made in the 


was of 500 tons register, and about 900 | Terms egg gar ee a if 7. what Differ- 
‘lders’ .|ence: 14. terations have n made (or 
tons builders’ measurement, and of 440 | Fittings added) in the interna] Arrangements of 


horse power. Her consumption of coal hs : . 
was three tons per hour, a about 400 ae, stu the Weneate Here brag oes En 
tons of cargo were considered quite enough | pense the Alteration or Fitting has been made, 
for her when engaged in the coasting | 4d the Amount of the Expense incurred.” 
trade. Her cost was 28,0001., and -at Lorp PANMURE: My Lords, it was 
what rate, then, did the Government hire | quite impossible for me when the noble 
her? Why, at 2,5001. per month, which | Earl opposite gave notice of this Motion 
would enable her owners in ten months | to anticipate all the statements that he 
to realise the whole value of the vessel ! | intended to make on this occasion; but I 
Well, the Zelegraph was laden with coffee, | readily give the noble Earl credit for hav- 
and was to sail for the Crimea, and Gene-| ing no other object in touching upon the 
ral Simpson was about to embark in her; topics to which he has referred than that 
but when he saw her, the gallant General | of obtaining accurate information as to the 
refused to go out in such a ship, and| matters to which they relate. I also fully 
he did not do it either ;—indeed, the vessel | admit that Parliament is entitled to the 
did not go herself, for she was found so | strictest account of the expenditure of the 
deeply laden with coffee that the water ran | large sums which have been. required for 
into her at the closet-tubes, and she had | the transport service. To the production 
to be taken into dock. I believe, however, | of the returns asked for by the noble Earl, 
she sailed at last, but if she meets with | I know of no objection; and, as he proposes 
southerly winds in the Atlantic, I dare say | to amend his Motion in some particulars, I 
she will have to put in for coals at Vigo,| shall be glad to confer with him with re- 
and again at Malta; and after three or| gard to those Amendments. The Govern- 
four stoppages of this kind she may arrive | ment whieh preceded the one to which I 
at Constantinople; but it is doubtful, after | have the honour to belong were quite sen- 
all, whether this much-wanted coffee will} sible that in the hurry of sending out the 
ever reach the troops. The facts I have| expedition to the East errors might have 
mentioned are only samples of the oecur-| been committed, and blame imeurred by 
rences that have so justly excited the pub-| the persons whose duties were conneeted 
lie discontent and indignation. I do not| with the transport service. With the view 
assert that there is any ground, with our | of remedying those evils the Government 
present knowledge, upon all these cireum- | appointed officers of their own to make 
stances, to warrant us in passing any cen-| special inquiries into the mismanagement 
sure upon the Government; but I think it|in loading and unloading the transports to 
is necessary that we should be furnished | which the noble Earl has referred. Those 
with official information relating to these | officers have forwarded their reports te me 
transactions; and to obtain that informa- | this day, but I have not yet had an oppor- 
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their contents. An inquiry is going on 
as to the whole subject, and there will, be 
no difficulty in making public the result 
of that inquiry after the Government 
have had an opportunity of considering it. 
With regard to the chartering of steamers, 
I have made inquiries, and I am assured 
that those intrusted with these transactions 
made the bargains with their eyes open, 
fully aware of the difference between hiring 
by the register and by the gross tonnage ; 
and I am assured, too, that the contract 
price upon the whole of the gross tonnage 


was much lower than it would have been. 


if made upon the registered tonnage ; so 
that, had the steamers been hired on the 
registered tonnage, they would have cost 
nominally a much larger figure per ton. 


With reference to the various points re- | 


ferred to by the noble Earl —such, for in- 
stance, as the cargo of boots and shoes 
sent out without invoice or notice—all 
these will be matters for inquiry. A stop 
has now been put to the recurrence of 
such things by the institution by the late 
First Lord of the Admiralty of a Transport 
Board, which will reduce the transport ser- 
vice to order and regularity. A gentleman 
from the mercantile community has been 
placed upon that Board, in order that it 
may have the benefit of the experience of 
the merchant service; and I confidently 
hope that the reform commenced by the 
late First Lord of the Admiralty will have 
the result of making the transport service 
more regular and more efficient. It must 
be remembered that we have not only had 
to transport, land, and re-transport our 
own army, but that we have also had to 
carry large quantities of men and stores 
for our allies—both the French and the 
Turks; everything was expected to be 
done, too, with the utmost rapidity; and, 
taking all things into consideration, though 
there may have been some deviation from 
the regular process of business transactions, 
and omissions and mistakes have been oc- 
easionally committed, 1 think your Lord- 
ships must confess the transport service 
has been on the whole efficiently executed. 
Every step, however, is being taken to re- 
medy whatever was deficient, and to put 
matters on the best possible footing. Of 
course I have no hesitation to agree to 
the production of the returns for which 
the noble Earl has moved. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: The noble 
Lord who has just sat down, having apolo- 
getically and fully admitted that there has 
been great neglect, great mismanagement, 

Lord Panmure 
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and very considerable abuse in relation to 
this subject, and having promised to pro- 
duce the returns asked for by ‘my noble 
Friend behind me—which returns will 
show the extent of that abuse, and which 


will inform us who are the men that are 
| responsible—this, of course, is not a fitting 


opportunity for continuing the discussion, 
My only object now is to call attention to 
a statement which appeared in one of the 
last despatches of Lord Raglan, to the 
effect that the condition of the army was 
generally improving; but that there was 
one subject of complaint and suffering, 
inasmuch as the Commissariat had not 
received at that time a large amount of 
hay and forage which was expected from 
England. Now, I wish to ask the noble 
Lord whether he has ascertained the cause 
of this apparent neglect in the furnishing 
of the hay and forage for the small num. 
ber of horses that remained in our army 
in the Crimea? and whether he thought 
that blame was to be attached to any in- 
dividual for not furnishing this hay, and 
whether care has been taken to ensure a 
more regular supply ? 

Lorp PANMURE: Before I answer 
the question of the noble Earl, I beg, in 
the first place, to deny that I have made 
an apologetic speech, or that I have ad- 
mitted that great neglect and great abuses 
have existed in relation to this subject; 
and I trust that the noble Earl will not 
misinterpret what falls from me in future. 
In reference to the question of the supply 
of hay for our horses in the Crimea, the 
information I have to give the noble Earl 
is this :—No doubt, at the period at which 
Lord Raglan wrote, there was a deficiency 
of hay at Balaklava. I confess that that 
statement rather surprised me, because, if 
there is any one article more than another 
of which I felt assured there would be a 
regular supply, it was that of hay and 
forage; for I knew that my noble Friend 
who preceded me in office had taken the 
most perfect means for the supply of forage 
for our army. It happened, however, that 
within a day or two after the letter alluded 
to had been written by Lord Raglan, a 
large supply of hay and forage had ar- 
rived at Balaklava; and I have every rea- 
son to believe that measures have been 
taken to ensure a regular supply of forage 
at Balaklava at least every fortnight, and 
therefore there is not the slightest prospect 
of the army being distressed for want of it. 

Tue Eart or ELLENBOROUGH asked 
the noble Lord whether he did not think it 
more advisable to have the hay supplied by 
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private contract ? He apprehended that a 
great saving would be effected by adopting 
such a course. 

Lorpv PANMURE $s said, he rather 
thought that the noble Earl was mistaken. 
He found, upon inquiry, that under the} 
contracts entered into by the Government | 
they had obtained hay at a cheaper rate | 
than the ordinary contractors would be | 
able to procure it. 

Viscount CANNING said, there was | 
one point mentioned by the noble Earl in| 
his statement to which he wished to allude, 
With respect to his observations in refer- 
ence to the postal services, he begged to | 
assure the noble Earl, that not only in 
respect to the Cunard steamers, but to 
those of every other Company carrying 
mails whose vessels had been taken up as 
transports, there was a rateable reduction 
made from the postal subsidy. So far from 
the Messrs. Cunard receiving 200,0001. or | 
300,000/. for their postal services last 
year, they would only receive such a sum 
as was equivalent to the service they were 
able to perform with their reduced fleet. 

On Question, agreed to. 

House adjourned to Thursday next. 
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Mixvutes.] New Memser Sworn.—For Cardi- 
gan Borough, John |.loyd Davies, Esq. 

New Warit.—For Northampton Borough, v. the 
Right Hon. Robert Vernon Smith, President 
of the Board of Control. 

Pustic Brtits.—1° Ecclesiastical Courts. 
Reported—Commons Inclosure. 
3° Consolidated Fund (£3,000,000); Consoli- 

dated Fund (£20,000,000). 


ECCLESIASTICAL COURTS—QUESTION. 
Mr. HADFIELD said, he begged to 


ask the hon. and learned Solicitor General 
whether it was intended during the present 
Session to introduce a Biil to abolish 
Ecclesiastical Courts, or to transfer the | 
testamentary jurisdiction thereof to any | 
other court, and to make one probate of | 
will or grant of administration of sufficient 
binding authority over the entire property 
of any deceased person in all parts of the 
United Kingdom, the Colonies, or else- 
where, within the dominions of the Crown ? 
‘THe SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
his attention had been directed to the pre- 
paration of a measure relating to the juris- 
diction of the Ecclesiastical Courts, but it 
had been impossible for the Government, 
by reason of recent occurrences, to con- 
sider the subject sufficiently to enable him | 
as yet to lay any measure upon the subject 
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before the House. In a short time, how- 
ever, he hoped to be able to present to the 
House a Bill for transferring the testamen- 
tary jurisdiction of the Ecclesiastical Courts 
to a new tribunal. In respect to the latter 
part of the question put by the hon. Gen- 
tlenan, he begged to say that he was en- 
tirely of opinion that any measure of the 
kind must be imperfect which did not pro- 
vide that a probate of a will, or a grant of 
administration in one part of the kingdom, 
should be of sufficient binding authority in 
all other parts of the United Kingdom. 
But there was at the present time some 
little difficulty existing in consequence of 
the testamentary jurisdiction in Scotland 
being different from what it was in the 
rest of the kingdom. It was his intention 
to consult with his right hon. and learned 
Friend the Lord Advocate on the subject. 
With respect to the Colonies, the law on 
the subject was so different from what it 


was in this country that it was felt to be 


impossible to make any Bill adapted to the 
United Kingdom applicable to our pos- 
sessions abroad. 

Mr. COWAN said, he wished to ask 
the hon. and learned Solicitor General a 
question on the same subject—namely, 
whether in the proposed Bill, or by means 
of a separate Bill for Scotland, if neces- 
sary, care would be taken that confirma- 
tion granted in Scotland should have equal 
validity and authority with one probate or 
letters of administration over the entire 
property of a deceased person, in what- 


lever part of Her Majesty’s dominions it 


might be situated. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, he 
had already answered that question. It 
was desired by the framers of the Bill to 
accomplish the object which the hon. Gen- 
tl¢man had in view—namely, that probate 
in England should have the same effect as 
probate in Scotland, and vice versd. 


MAYNOOTH COMMISSION—QUESTION. 

Mr. SPOONER said, he wished to ask 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment when the Report of the Maynooth 
Commissioners was likely to be laid upon 
the table of the House, and whether he 
was aware of the fact—for such he (Mr. 
Spooner) knew it to be—that a portion, if 
not the whole, of the evidence contained in 
the Report, had been already submitted to 
Dr. Cullen? He should wish also to know 
by whom and upon whose authority that evi- 
dence had been so furnished to Dr. Cullen ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, that 
the’ Report was now nearly in print; that 
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he understood the last part of it had been 
revised, and that in a few days it would be 
laid before the House. He found that 
before that Report had been made a ques- 
tion had arisen as to the solution of cer- 
tain questions relating to ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline, in connection with the College of 
Maynooth, and that one of the Commis- 
sioners was desirous of having the opinion 
of Dr. Cullen, as one of the trustees of 
the college, upon that question of dis- 
eipline. Dr. Cullen had stated that he 
could not well give an opinion upon the 
point until he had seen the evidence out 
of which the question had arisen. It also 
appeared that Dr. Cullen, understanding, 
as he did, the purpose for which the evi- 
dence had been put into his hands, and 
the degree of discretion which he was ex- 
pected to exercise with regard to it, had 
taken the evidence with him to Rome, and 
had there, without the knowledge of the 
Commissioners, and without any permis- 
sion from them, had part of it translated 
into the Italian language, and published 
in Rome. So far as the Commissioners 
were concerned, he (Lord Palmerston) did 


not think they were to blame. They. 


wished to have an opinion on ecclesiastical 
discipline from competent authority, and 
whether they acted prudently in placing 
the evidence in the hands of Dr. Cullen, 
every one was able to judge for himself. 
The result proved that the Commissioners 
had been deficient in proper caution. 

Mr. SPOONER said, he wished to 
know which of the Commissioners it was 
who had laid the evidence before Dr. 
Cullen, and also whether, in so doing, he 
had had the concurrence of his fellow 
Commissioners ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, that 
the coneurrence of the entire body 6f 
Commissioners had, in taking that step, 
neither been asked nor given. The com- 
munication upon the subject of the eccle- 
siastical discipline of the college had natu- 
rally been made by a Roman Catholic 
member of the Commission. 


RIGHT HON. T. F. KENNEDY. 

Mr. BLAND said, he wished to ask the 
hon. Secretary of the Treasury whether, 
notwithstanding the Treasury minute of 
the 10th of May last, wherein the First 
Lord of the Treasury and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer were stated to have 
considered the office theretofore held by 
Mr. Kennedy vacant, and notwithstanding 
Mr. Kennedy’s own letter mentioning him- 


self as having been dismissed from such | 


Viscount Palmerston 
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office as from May last, he (Mr. Kennedy) 
had continued to draw the salary in respect 
of such office; and if so, up to what time 
and for what services ? 

Mr. WILSON said, that he had that 
day made inquiry into the subject of the 
hon. Member’s question, and that he had 
found the facts of the case to be as fol. 
lows :—When the minute of the 10th of 
May had been passed, Mr. Kennedy had 
written a letter to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, mentioning that he considered 
the minute tantamount to a dismissal from 
his office, and that it became the duty of 
the Lords of the Treasury to determine 
what course they should take under -the 
circumstances. A notice of Motion fora 
Select Committee upon the subject of the 
management of Woods and Forests had at 
the time stood upon the paper in the name 
of the hon. Member for West Surrey (Mr. 
Drummond). The Government had not 
felt that they would be justified in at once 
filling up the vacancy in the face of the 
proposed inquiry. Two or three months 
had elapsed before that inquiry had taken 
place, and other circumstances had since 
that time taken place which prevented the 
situation from being filled up, up to the 
present moment. In order to provide for 
the proper discharge of the duties of the 
department in the interim, the Government 
had been advised not to revoke the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Kennedy, until a patent 
should be drawn up nominating his suc- 
cessor. A formal dismissal of Mr. Ken- 
nedy, therefore, had not appeared to the 
Government to be the proper course to 
pursue. Another difficulty had also arisen 
in the matter, in connection with the Act 
of Parliament under the operation of which 
the office was held. That Act ordered 
two Commissioners of Woods and Forests 
to be appointed ; but it gave the power to 
the Lords of the Treasury to allocate to 
each of those two Commissioners what- 
ever portion of the duties of the office 
they deemed desirable. The Act, how- 
ever, did not empower the Treasury to 
order that the whole of the duties should 
be discharged by any one Commissioner. 
The Government had, therefore, been un- 
able for two reasons to abolish Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s office in May last. The conse- 
quence had been, that although that gen- 
tleman had practically ceased to perform 
the duties of his office, yet, upon the 
allocation of the duties of the department, 
the manor of Lyndhurst, to which no real 
duties were attached, had been Ieft in his 
name, as one of the Commissioners of 
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Woods and Forests, all the other duties 
connected with that department having 
been allocated to the other Commissioner. 
The consequence of that state of things 
had been that Mr. Kennedy’s patent had 
remained up to the present in existence, 
and that gentleman was therefore undoubt- 
edly entitled by law to claim his salary. 
That salary had been so received by him 
up to the very last quarter-day, 

Sir JOHN SHELLEY said, he would 
now move for the appointment of a Select 
Committee to inquire into the cause and 
justification of the removal of the right 
hon. Thomas Francis Kennedy from the 
ofice of Woods, Forests, and Land Re- 
venues of the Crown. He thought it 
would have been much better if the 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of the 
Treasury had postponed his reply to the 
question which had just been put to him 
until he (Sir J. Shelley) had placed before 
the House the whole of the circumstances 
relating to the case. Mr. Kennedy com- 
plained not so much of his removal from 
the office which he had filled as of his 
having been declared guilty of want of 
veracity, integrity, and honour, and it was 
therefore incumbent upon the House to 
give him an opportunity of vindicating 
himself from the aspersions which had 
been cast upon him. Why that gentleman 
had been allowed to draw a salary of 
1,200/. a year for the administration of 
the manor of Lyndhurst, which produced 
the country exactly 4/. per annum, was a 
question which perhaps more nearly con- 
eerned the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
as guardian of the public purse than any 
one else ; but, considering this as the case 
of an old public servant who laboured 
under grave imputations, and who was 
not in that House to defend himself, 
they would perhaps permit him (Sir J. 
Shelley) to trespass upon them at some 
length while he endeavoured to place 
the circumstances connected with the 
transaction clearly before them. In the 
first place he would explain how it was 


that so long a time had been suffered to. 


elapse before the attention of the House 
had been called to the subject. Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s removal took place on the 24th of 
April, 1854, but previous to that removal 
a notice had been put upon the books of 
the House by the hon. Member for West 
Surrey (Mr. Drummond) of his. intention 
to move for a Select Committee to inquire 
into the management and condition of the 
Crown forests. in England, with a view of 
scertaining the responsibility of the Com- 
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missioners, and whether it would be to the 
interest of the country that some of the 
smaller forests should be sold. Now, al- 
though for some reason or other that 
Comuittee considered itself precluded from 
going into the case of Mr. Kennedy’s 
dismissal, yet he thought there would 
have been very litte chance of his ob- 
taining a secoud Committee upon a sub- 
ject so. elosely connected with the question 
of Woods and Forests while that Com- 
mittee was sitting. That Committee was 
appointed in no friendly spirit towards 
Mr. Kennedy, and we find that one of 
the members of that Committee was, Mr. 
Chichester Fortescue, one of the Lords 
Commissioners of the Treasury, with whom 
Mr. Kennedy has had this controversy. 
The hon. Gentleman’s Committee, however, 
proceeded with its labours and heard a vast 
deal of evidence, but did not make its Re- 
port until the 17th of July, and at that 
late period of the Session, and in the state 
of public business, he felt it was. perfeetly 
hopeless for him to attempt to bring the 
matter forward with any prospect of en- 
listing the attention of the House. He, 
therefore, acting by the advice of those 
with whom he consulted, gave notiee of his 
intention to. move for a. Committee early im 
the present Session. He: confessed when 
he gave that notice he thought that, unless 
the public service absolutely required it, 
the vacancy occasioned by the removal of 
Mr. Kennedy would not have been filled 
up ; and for some time he was confirmed 
in his opinion by the conduct of the Go-~ 
vernment, until it transpired that a mest: 
extraordinary proposition had been made, 
which was no less than to, fill up the va. 
eancy by the appointment of Colonel Ro-. 
milly, the brother-in-law of Mr. Kennedy, 
and a gentleman with whom he lived on 
terms of the greatest friendship. He did 
not know whether the object of that pro- 
position was to stave off inquiry, but, at 
all events, Colonel Romilly rejected it. No. 
further attempt was made towards. filling 
up the office till about a week before the 
meeting of Parliament in December, when 
an announcement appeared in the news- 
papers that Lord Courtenay was to be 
appointed a Commissioner of Woods and 
Forests, and was to be succeeded as. Se-. 
cretary to the Poor Law Board by Mr. 
Hayward, a Queen’s counsel, and one of 
the same party to which the ex-Chancellor 
of the Exchequer belonged. In conse~ 
quence of that announcement he (Sir J. 
Shelley) immediately gave notice to the 
noble Lord the Member for the City: of 
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London (Lord J. Russell) that he intended 
to ask whether, notwithstanding the no- 
tices of Motion given in both Houses for 
Committees of inquiry, it was the intention 
of the Government to appoint Lord Courte- 
nay to the office of Commissioner of Woods 
and Forests, and whether, if so, the salary 
of the Secretary of the Poor Law Board 
being 1.5007. a year, and that of a Com- 
missioner of Woods and Forests only 
1,2001., any promise or expectation had 
been held out to Lord Courtenay that the 
salary should be increased. An hon. Mem- 
ber opposite, who had given notice of a 
similar question with regard to Mr. Hay- 
ward, owing to the absence from the House 
of the noble Lord the Member for the 
City of London, made his inquiry first, 
and was answered by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the President of the Poor Law 
Board, who said that Lord Courtenay had 
not resigned his office, and consequently no 
such appointment had been made. He 
(Sir J. Shelley) would have been content 
with that answer, but the hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary to the Treasury came to 
him, and said that, as the noble Lord (Lord 
J. Russell) was not in the House, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was anxious 
to answer his (Sir J. Shelley’s) question. 
To oblige the right hon. Gentleman he 
therefore put his question, slightly varied 
in terms, whether there was any intention 
to appoint any one to the office of Commis- 
sioner of Woods and Forests, and, if so, 
would the Government adjourn it so as 
to give him an opportunity of founding 
a Motion on the subject? The right hon. 
Gentleman, in reply, did what he was 
rather apt to do, lectured him (Sir J. Shel- 
ley), remarking that a custom had sprang 
up of making insinuations and accusations 
under the guise of asking questions, and that 
the question then asked was a prominent in- 
stance. The right hon. Gentleman went on 
to say that the Government would give no 
information, and that if he (Sir J. Shelley) 
had any Motion to make, be had better do 
so at once, a course creating a laugh at 
his expense, although the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was well aware that no business 
of that kind was to be entered into during 
the short Sess: . before Christmas. Lord 
Courtenay, however, had made no secret 
of his appointment, and the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone), in conversa- 
tion two days after the notice of Motion 
had been given, said he had no objection 
to make to the matter being brought 
before Parliament, but the awkward part 
of the notice was, that since the Motion 
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had been made, there would be great diffi. 
éulty in filling up the appointment until 
Parliament had had an opportunity of con- 
sidering the subject. [Mr. Guapstoye; 
Totally incorrect.| He regretted that the 
right hon. Gentleman’s memory should 
differ from his upon a matter to the eor- 
rectness of which he (Sir J. Shelley) was 
prepared to swear. He would remind the 
House of a Committee appointed in 1848, 
at the instance of Lord Duncan, when it 
was declared that the department of Woods 
and Forests was a regular preserve of job- 
bery. To meet the unfavourable evidence 
given before that Committee, the Govern- 
ment felt it necessary to do something, and 
accordingly gave instructions to’ Mr. Clut- 
ton, who was not then Surveyor of the 
Forests, to make a report, which he did, 
in accordance with those instructions, but 
taking no notice of the fact that, instead of 
being productive, the forests had cost the 
country year by year a large sum of money. 
The noble Lord then at the head of the 
Government (Lord J. Russell) felt it neces- 
sary to obviate the evils complained of to 
appoint a man, able, zealous, and superior 
to jobbery, to watch over that department. 
At that time Mr. Kennedy was’ Paymaster 
of the Civil Service in Ireland, and had 
been so for tem years, during which period 
he had earned the greatest credit for his 
zealous services. In a Treasury minute 
of the 30th of March, 1847, the then Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer paid a tribute to the 
valuable services of Mr. Kennedy as Pay- 
master for Civil Services in Ireland, and 
it was then recommended that ‘his salary 
should be increased from 1,000/. to 1,2001., 
and that recommendation was carried into 
effect. Subsequently Mr. Kennedy re- 
ceived the appointment of Commissioner 
of Woods and Forests, at the same 
amount of salary, and although he knew 
the difficulties he would have to contend 
against, he felt that, as he had succeeded 
in the discharge of his duties in Ireland 
in such a manner as to receive the com- 
mendation of the Government, he might 
reasonably hope for success in the per- 
formance of the duties of the new po- 
sition in which he was placed, and also 
that he might hope to introduce im- 
provements into that department. Mr. 
Kennedy accordingly entered upon the 
duties of his new office with those ex- 
pectations, but it appeared from his own 
evidence, given before the Select Com- 
mittee appointed on the Motion of the 
hon. Member for West Surrey, that he 
found that, from the first, difficulties were 
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thrown in his way from the circumstance 
of positions being held in that department 
by persons who were entirely unacquainted 
with rural affairs. He felt that, being 
determined that the report which it was 
his duty to submit to Parliament should 
be an accurate report, it was necessary 
before proceeding to carry out improve- 
ments in the Forests to put the office in 
London in a proper state, and from his 
determination to make a full report com- 
menced the unpleasantness which existed 
between Mr. Kennedy and the Treasury. 
Subsequently, and in order that he might 
be satisfied that the report presented to 
Parliament was a correct one, he resolved 
upon a personal inspection of some of the 
forests, and the first inspected by him was 
Chopwell Wood, in the county of Durham, 
the condition of which had been represent- 
ed as hopeless. Mr. Kennedy came to a 
contrary conclusion, and as he felt that 
the Treasury would not be convinced by his 
opinions alone, he directed a Mr. Brown 
to inspect that Crown property. The 
Treasury had objected to the employment 
of Mr. Brown, inasmuch as he had not 
been appointed by them ; and, as he gave 
opinions contrary to that entertained on 
forest management by the deputy sur- 
veyors of the Royal ‘forests, he was de- 
clared to be a mere Scotch gardener, who 
knew nothing about his business. The 
House would decide whether that was the 
ease or not when he mentioned to the 
House that an arboricultural society had 
been established in Edinburgh, and that 
Mr. Brown had been appointed president 
of that society. A letter, it appeared, 
had been written from the Treasury, 
finding great fault with Mr. Kennedy for 
employing Mr. Brown in the inspection 
of Chopwell Forest, although the report 
of Mr. Brown, singular to say, had been 
acted on by that department. In con- 
sequence of the censure passed upon him, 
Mr. Kennedy wrote a letter to their 
Lordships, justifying his employment of 
Mr. Brown contrary to official etiquette, 
and before he had authority to do so from 
the Government, and observing that the 
course he had pursued in this instance had 
not been objected to by their Lordships in 
any instance except in respect to the Royal 
forests. He (Sir J. Shelley) believed that 
if the Committee he asked for were ap- 
pointed, Mr. Kennedy would be proved to 
have been engaged with great singleness of 
purpose in an attempt to perform his duty 
and improve the state of the property with 
the control over which he was intrusted. 
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He came now to the dispute between Mr. 
Brown and Mr. Higinbothom, deputy sur- 
veyor of the Alice Holt Forest, and who 
had filled that appointment for sixteen years. 
Mr. Higinbothom was a surgeon and apothe- 
cary at Pilltown in Ireland—a good name 
for a doctor, by the by—who had attended 
the family of Lord Duncannon, and that 
noble Lord, as first Commissioner of Woods 
and Forests, taking the first opportunity of 
placing him in a good berth, had appointed 
him to the deputy surveyorship of Alice 
Holt Forest. Mr. Brown was sent by Mr. 
Kennedy, in 1852, to make an inspection 
of the forest, and he found great fault 
with this medical gentleman’s manage- 
ment. In 1853 his report was sent to 
Mr. Higinbothom, who returned an indig- 
nant answer to it, in which statements 
were made upon the truth of which the 
whole case depended. This was cer- 
tainly one of the most trumpery cases that 
had ever led to great results, for it en- 
tirely arose out of a dispute as to how 
many trees stood upon an acre. The 
answer of Mr. Higinbothom was a most 
able paper, and as up to that time he had 
been unable to produce anything like a 
clever report, a suspicion was raised that 
he had been assisted by another person. 
Mr. Brown’s report contained a complaint 
of the mode of thinning which had been 
adopted, in consequence of which, he said, 
there were in some instances too few and 
in others too many trees per acre in 
many parts of the forest; the answer of 
Mr. Higinbothom contradicted the state- 
ment as to the average number of trees 
per acre, but said nothing about any 
thinnings having taken place in the forest 
since the report had been made. Mr. 
Kennedy, however, found that between 
the time of the inspection in 1852, 
and the answer of Mr. Higinbothom in 
1853, a large quantity of bark had been 
taken from the forest by the removal of 
a number of young trees. Upon making 
this discovery Mr. Kennedy certainly acted 
through his zeal for the public service in 
an injudicious manner, looking at the 
terms which he was on with the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury; for he wrote to 
the Treasury those letters which were the 
cause of his dismissal. His first letter was 
dated the 23rd, and his second the 26th of 
January. Mr. Kennedy was supposed to 
have rather exceeded the bounds of pro- 
priety in his comments on the conduct of 
Mr. Higinbothom, and he (Sir J. Shelley) 
had no intention to keep anything back, 
but to state the case fully. In the letter 
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of the 26th of January, after pointing out 
that Mr. Higinbothom had suppressed the 
fact of thinnings having been made between 
the date of his report and Mr. Brown’s in- 
spection, Mr. Kennedy observed— 


“ Where, then, is the truth of Mr. Higin- | 


bothom’s contradiction founded ? On a suppres- 
sion of an all-important fact, quite of sufficient 
magnitude to account for the whole difference 
between Mr. Brown’s assertion and Mr. Higin- 
bothom’s contradiction. Mr. Higinbothom’s con- 
tradiction is at once utterly discredited and set 


aside by the simple statement of these circum- | 
stances, and it is no longer possible to place the | 


slightest reliance on any statement which he 
makes.” 


And towards the end of the letter these 
passages occurred— 
* It is not my intention to advert to those parts 


of Mr. Higinbothom’s report which consist of con- 
troversial opinion and discussion, beeause where 


I find an entire absence of fidelity in the statement | 


of facts, I will not stoop to reason or to discuss. 


I consider Mr. Higinbothom to have made a | 


daring attempt to impose upon me, and to blast 
the reputation of Mr. Brown ; and it seems to 
me that the attempt must recoil upon himself, 
and that he must eventually find it to have been 
a most perilous proceeding. . . I entirely acquit 
Mr. Clutton of having any participation in such 
statements as have been made; and, although 
Mr. Higinbothom identifies himself with Mr. 
Clutton’s opinions in forest management, there 
is no blame to be attached to a difference of 
opinion, while there can be but one opinion with 
respect to statements, purporting to be facts, but 


which are the reverse of facts, and which are | 


intended te deeeive in one quarter and to destroy 
eharaeter in another.” 


He could quite fancy that when Mr. 
Kennedy sent that report to the Treasury 
the hon, Secretary was not displeased at 
perceiving the indiscreet terms which were 
used. The reason alleged for Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s dismissal was not the true reason. 
He was dismissed because he had displayed 
too much activity and too much zeal to 
suit certain Members of the Government, 
and he could not be induced to do any- 
thing which he did not consider to be 
right. Mr. Secretary Wilson, on the 
Ist of February, despatched a note to 
that gentleman, informing him that he 
was direeted by their Lordships to de- 
sire that he would furnish Mr, Higin- 
bothom with a copy of his letter of the 
26th ultimo, in order that he might have 
an opportunity of furnishing such explana- 
tions as he might think fit. No opportu- 
nity was afforded Mr. Kennedy of with- 
drawing the expressions to which excep- 
tion was taken. On the 18th of February 
Mr. Kennedy wrote again to the Lords of 
the Treasury, and used these words— 


Sir J. Shelley 
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| “If I felt that I had done injustice to Mr, 
| Higinbothom, no one would be more ready than 
| myself to acknowledge it, and to state both to 
| your Lordships and to Mr. Higinbothom that I 
| regretted that I should have done so; but I am 
| unable to satisfy myself that any such ease has 
| arisen, and, therefore, I shall proceed to state, ag 
briefly as I can, some of the grounds on which I 
formed the opinions which I still entertain. I 
consider that Mr. Higinbothom’s report of the 
29th of December was eminently calculated to 
deceive and mislead me, or any one who should 
peruse it. It did deceive and mislead me, and it 
| is impossible for me now to say that that impres- 
sion is removed from my mind by all that Mr. 
liginbothom has stated in his paper of the 14th 
of February.” 


| It was stated that this was a reiteration of 
| the offensive words contained in the letter 
| of the 26th of January, but he (Sir J. 
| Shelley) interpreted the meaning to be 
‘simply this—that Mr. Higinbothom had 
admitted the suppression of a fact, and 
| Mr. Kennedy could not acquit him of 
having intentionally concealed it. Nothing 
occurred after that for a considerable 
period. Mr. Kennedy never thought he 
was implicated in the matter, but, being 
anxious that some conclusion should be 
come to, he wrote to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer on the 2nd: of March a 
letter in which, after stating his opinion 
that the subject could not be allowed to 
‘rest where it was, on the decidedly con- 
flicting statements of Mr. Brown and Mr, 
| Higinbothom, and that Mr. Brown earnestly 
requested there might be afforded to him an 
opportunity of proving on the ground the facts 
stated by him in his report before an im- 
partial and competent tribunal, he proposed 
that such a tribunal should be constituted of 
three gentlemen, to be chosen from a list of 
twelve, whose names he inelosed, and which 
‘included those of Sir Joseph Paxton and 
| Professor Lindley. That, in his (Sir J. 
| Shelley's) opinion, was a very fair propo- 
| sition, and it would have been well if the 
| Treasury had acceded to it; but, instead 
|of their doing so, Mr. Kennedy received 
|a letter from Mr. Wilson on the 2nd of 
por stating that, as both Mr. Brown 
‘and Mr. Higinbothom had been afforded 
| full opportunity of making statements in 
support of their assertions, and as the 
same observation applied to the charges 
brought by him (Mr. Kennedy) against 
the former gentleman, their Lordships 
must consider the correspondence closed. 
They agreed that the question had as- 
sumed a shape affecting the personal credit 
of the parties concerned, and that all mat- 
ters of opinion and speculation should be 
set aside, in order that a judgment might 
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be formed upon the facts in dispute; but, 
as their Lordships had already taken steps 
with a view to such a course, they did not 
think it necessary to make any observation 
with reference to the tribunal Mr. Kennedy 
had suggested. Mr. Kennedy again wrote 
to the Treasury on the 23rd of March, 
which elicited a reply of a most extraor- 
dinary nature. In that letter their Lord- 
ships expressed their opinion that no com- 
munication should take place between Mr. 
Brown and Mr. Higinbothom and the re-: 
ferees, except what might be necessary to 
explain their reports, and they desired that 
neither of those gentlemen might be pre- 
sent in the forest while the investigation 
was going on, unless sent for, for fear 
of personal altercation or collision be- 
tween the parties. It was curious to see 
how the peace propensity of the then First 
Lord of the Treasury seemed to have de- 
scended through all the grades of the Mi- 
nistry till it reached the hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary to the Treasury. Their Lordships 
of the Treasury no doubt had heard that 
when Greek met Greek then came the tug 
of war, and doubtless they thought if sur- 
veyor met surveyor the result might be 
something awful. He would remind the 
House of a passage in the Rejected Ad- 
dresses somewhat applicable to this case— 
“ Did none attempt, before he fell, 

To succour one they lov’d so well ? 

Yes. Higginbothom did aspire ; 

His Fireman's soul was all on fire. 


‘What are they ’feard on? Fools! ’od rot em!’ 
Were the last words of Higginbothom.” 


A sad catastrophe having occurred in the 
ease of the Higinbothom referred to in the 
poem, their Lordships possibly apprehended 
that an equally sad fate might befall this 
pet of the forest should he come into 


collision with his adversary. Mr. Brown 
had reason to complain that he was not 
made acquainted with the evidence taken 
behind his back, and with having no means 
of defending himself. The ground which 
he (Sir J. Shelley) took was, that great 
injustice had been done both to Mr. 
Kennedy and Mr. Brown in condemning 
them upon evidence given in secret and in 
their absence. In a letter of the 31st of 
March the Lords Commissioners of the 
Treasury mentioned the persons to whom 
the matter was to be referred—Mr. Murton, 
Mr. Mathews, and Mr. Menzies. To the first 
two persons there appeared to be no objec- 
tion, but as the question was a dispute be- 
tween deputy surveyors of the Royal forests, 
It was right to expect that the Treasury 
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would have been careful to select the 
fittest persons to inquire into the matter. 
Now, Mr. Menzies was a deputy surveyor 
of the Royal forest of Windsor. He had 
been a subordinate officer under Mr. Ken- 
nedy, and was holding office at the time under 
the Hon. C. Gore, the other Commissioner. 
He was not, therefore, assuredly, a fit 
person to be appointed a referee in a case 
of this nature. Besides this, in the office 
over Mr. Menzies were to be found the 
son and son-in-law of Mr. Higinbothom, 
upon whom he was to be called to adjudi- 
eate. The reason given for the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Menzies was because, *‘ in 
the investigation of facts regarding the age 
and condition of the trees in Alice Holt 
Forest, questions might arise in which 
experience connected with the manage- 
ment of a Royal forest, so far as it might 
depend on the laws affecting that deserip- 
tion of property and the objects for which 
the Crown plantations are maintained, 
might be useful.” That appeared to be a 
most ridiculous reason for appointing such 
a person to judge of a disputed matter, 
which turned entirely upon matters of 
fact only, such as the number of trees 
actually standing on the acre. But, 
nevertheless, this deputy surveyor, who 
was said to be independent, with no 
sympathy with those who considered Mr. 
Brown a nuisance, and Mr. Kennedy a 
greater still, was appointed; and the 
House will, I hope, agree with me in 
thinking a referee so appointed, coming 
to a decision upon evidence taken in the 
absence of the parties interested, cannot 
be considered of much value. Upon turn- 
ing to the evidence taken before the Com- 
mittee of the hon. Member for West 
Surrey, the House would find that Mr. 
Arbuthnot, the Assistant Secretary to the 
Treasury, had suggested the appointment 
of Mr. Menzies, because, in a visit over 
Windsor Forest he had found that person 
an intelligent man, who had read Mr. 
Brown’s book, and was inclined, as a fellow- 
Scotchman, to agree with him. If that 
person was selected because he was inclined 
to favour Mr. Brown, then by a parity of 
reasoning the appointment was not fair 
towards Mr. Higinbothom. He would 
next refer to the repors which was said 
to be so decisive against Mr. Kennedy. 
It should be remembered that there were 
two points under consideration—the dis- 
pute between Mr. Higinbothom and Mr. 
Brown respecting the matter of fact as to 
the number of trees to an acre, and the 
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dispute between Mr. Kennedy and Mr. 
Higinbothom as to what was in the mind 
of the latter when he suppressed or did 
not mention the fact that thinnings had 
taken place. Upon this last question these 
referees, however good managers of wood- 
land, were certainly not proper persons 
to be appointed as judg%s in a case like 
this. Mr. Menzies could hardly be quali- 
fied to judge of Mr. Kennedy’s conduct, 
but if the House should grant the Com- 
mittee for which he (Sir J. Shelley) asked, 
he would defy any one to prove that Mr. 
Kennedy had been actuated by other 
motives than the sincerest desire to benefit 
the public service, and that the Govern- 
ment should have been very careful in 
selecting a tribunal to try the conduct of a 
person of Mr. Kennedy's age and long 
public service, and to whieh questions 
’ affecting his honour and veracity were to 
be referred. Mr. Kennedy, in his letter 
of the 26th of January, 1854, charged Mr. 
Higinbothom with misleading and deceiv- 
ing him, and there was an admission by 
that person that there had been certain 
thinnings. He contended that the case 
attempted to be established by the minute 
of the 3lst of March, 1854, was not 
strong enough to implicate Mr. Kennedy 
with the deputy surveyors, who were per- 
sons of a lower standard in society to him- 
self. But the Treasury had mixed them 
up all together, and it was therefore a case 
on which they ought to have been most 
careful not to come to any conclusion, un- 
less they were sure that the evidence was 
above all suspicion. He would now refer 
to the letter of dismissal addressed by the 
late Chancellor of the Exchequer to Mr. 
Kennedy on the report to which he had 
referred being received. But, before doing 
so, he-thought it right to observe that the 
Treasury never gave Mr. Kennedy the 
slightest opportunity of answering that 
report ; but, within twenty-four hours after 
its receipt, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
wrote to him a letter of dismissal. It struck 
him that the.object of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was not to give Mr. Kennedy a 
chance of meeting the charges contained 
in the report, but at once to clinch him by 
a letter of dismissal within twenty-four 
hours after the report had been received. 
In fact, Mr. Kennedy was to them a nui- 
sance ; they had long looked for an occasion 
to get rid of him, and they did not give 
him the least particle of fair play. The 
letter written by the right hon. Gentleman 
was a remarkable specimen of polite dis- 
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missal, The right hon. Gentleman was a 
perfect master of the art of speaking, and 
he (Sir J. Shelley) had been frequently 
charmed with his eloquence, but he found 
from experience that whenever a peculiarly 
bland smile stole over the countenance of 
the right hon. Gentleman, he was about 
to hit the hardest. The letter of the right 
hon. Gentleman to Mr. Kennedy was dated 
April 29, 1854, and began in the most 
affectionate manner :—‘* My dear Sir”’— 
[Laughter]—so ran the letter, “ You 
will before this time have received an 
official letter dated the 27th instant, re- 
lating to the disputes between Mr. Brown 
and Mr. Higinbothom.”’ The letter then 
went on to state that the Treasury had 
been for a long time aware that from the 
first disagreements had prevailed between 
Mr. Kennedy and many of the officers in his 
department, and concluded by informing 
him that it was impossible the department 
could remain in Mr. Kennedy’s hands with 
advantage to the Crown and the public, 
One thing that surprised him was, that in 
writing that letter the right hon. Gentle- 
man should not have been careful to avoid 
stating anything which was capable of con- 
tradiction; but he (Sir J. Shelley) was 
prepared to show that the disagreements 
between Mr. Kennedy and the subordinate 
officers of the forests had arisen alone, 
from his determination to do his duty to 
the public, and that in this he had not met 
with just support from the authorities at 
the Treasury. It had been attempted to be 
shown that the letter was not a dismissal, 
but it was clearly a hint to Mr. Kennedy 
to walk down stairs rather than wait to be 
kicked down. Mr. Kennedy, in acknow- 
ledging the receipt of that letter, stated 
that he understood it as a dismissal from 
the public service, and the next step he 
took was to write to Lord Aberdeen, stat- 
ing the eireumstances which had occurred, 
and entering his indignant protest against 
the course which had been adopted towards 
him, and demanding, as a matter of jusé 
tice to himself, as having been for a very 
long period a public servant, that a strict 
and impartial inquiry before a Committee 
of this House should be openly conduct- 
ed into the management of the depart- 
ment with which he had been connect- 
ed. For five days it was not consider- 
ed fitting by Lord Aberdeen to answer 
that letter, and in the meantime the Motion 
of the hon. Member for Wess Surrey for a 
Committee of Inquiry stood upon the books. 
In the interval a petition from Mr. Ken- 
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nedy was presented by an hon. Member to 
that House. On the 9th of May, Lord 
Aberdeen wrote to Mr. Kennedy, stating 
that there was no objection on his part to 
granting an inquiry, but, as the matter had 
been brought before the House of Com- 
mons by the petition which Mr. Kennedy 
had placed in the hands of an independent 
Member, he was precluded from taking any 
steps in the affair, but that when the ques- 
tion was brought forward the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would be in his place 
to give any explanation which might be 
deemed necessary. Mr. Kennedy acknow- 
ledged the receipt of that communication ; 
and, to show that even among the Mem- 
bers of the Government there was some 
doubt as to the meaning of the letter of 
the late Chancellor of the Exchequer— 
although he could not understang how any 
doubt could exist upon the subject—Sir 
Charles Trevelyan wrote, transmitting to 
Mr. Kennedy, by command of their Lord- 
ships, their minute of the 10th instant, in 
which it was assumed that Mr. Kennedy 
had retired from his office. That gentleman 
was in the receipt of his salary up to the 
last quarter, although from the period of 
his dismissal he had only the management 


of a manor which brought in a net sum of 


4l.a year. Mr. Kennedy replied to the 
Treasury that his ceasing to hold office 
was not in consequence of his retirement ; 
he expressed regret at some expressions he 
had used, and asked for a full and impartial 
inquiry into the cause of his dismissal, 
and into his whole conduct in office. 
To this letter he got no answer; and on 
the 23rd. of May he again wrote, asking 
for an answer to his former letter. That 
answer came, and it was to the effect that 
it had been considered advisable that the 
conclusion at which the Lords of the Trea- 
sury had arrived, that Mr. Kennedy could 
no longer retain office, should be communi- 
eated to him in a private letter by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and, with 
regard to any further inquiry, an objection 
was entertained to any but an ordinary 
Parliamentary inquiry. The letter pro- 
ceeded to state that their Lordships would 
be reluctant to refuse any investigation 
which Mr. Kennedy might think necessary 
for his vindication ; but Mr. Kennedy having 
intrusted @ petition to the House of Com- 
mons to an independent Member, their 
Lordships would be ready to justify the pro- 
ceedings they had taken in the House. As 
it appeared the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had taken the step referred to without 
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the knowledge of the Earl of Aberdeen, it 
struck Mr. Kennedy that the noble Lord 
the Member for the City of London (Lord 
John Russell) might be equally ignorant 
of it, and therefore he addressed a letter 
to that noble Lord, asking to be allowed 
to clear his character from the unjust 
imputations cast on it through the medium 
of an investigation before a tribunal of 
high-minded gentlemen, to be selected as a 
Committee of the House of Commons. To 
that letter the noble Lord (Lord John Rus- 
sell) sent a reply, dated 10th of June, 1854, 
in which he stated that the circumstances 
were only partially known to him which 
had led to Mr. Kennedy’s separation from 
the public service; that Mr. Kennedy’s 
high character for integrity and honour, 
his long and useful career in the service of 
the Crown, and his zeal for the reform of 
abuses, made it a matter of deep concern 
to him that Mr. Kennedy was no longer 
charged with the department hitherto in- 
trusted to him; but, as he (Lord John 
Russell) had not at that moment a seat 
in the House of Commons, he could give 
no opinion with regard to a Parliamentary 
inquiry, but, if re-elected, would be ready 
to communicate with any Member who 
might move for a Committee on the pain- 
ful subject. He would now refer to the 
proceedings of the Committee of the hon, 
Member for West Surrey on the Crown 
Forests, which for some reason or other 
felt precluded from going into Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s case; but it was clear that no in- 
quiry into the management of the forests 
could be complete without Mr. Kennedy’s 
evidence. To that Committee the hon. 
Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. Wilson) 
was added as a Member by the Government 
as soon as it appeared that Mr. Ken- 
nedy was to be examined, though it ap- 
peared to him that that hon. Member was 
the last man who ought to have acted as a 
judge on that Committee; and he (Sir J. 
Shelley) had accordingly protested against 
the appointment. He, however, gave the 
hon. Member the greatest possible credit 
for the ability he displayed in making out 
a case for himself, and yet he could not 
prevent the Committee from coming to 
a Resolution which he (Sir J. Shelley) 
thought favourable to Mr. Kennedy. In 
the draught report of the Chairman of the 
Committee the two following paragraphs, 
numbered 9 and 10, appeared— 


9. “The late Commissioner, Mr. Kennedy, 
seems to have made a proper distinction between 
sums expended in gathering in the crop of timber 
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and bark, opening drains, &c., and such as were 
expended in planting, the latter being capital 
replacing stock sold. [le likewise took efficient 
measures for repressing the abuse of carrying off 
the surface of the soil under pretence of cutting 
turf for fuel, which is said to have taken place 
to the extent of 5,000,000 turves per annum, de- 
stroying 100 acres; and in general he seems to 
have evinced much zeal in the execution of his 
office. 

10. “It is to be regretted that he sent a 
stranger of very limited experience to examine 
and report upon the state of the forest, without 
apprising either the Treasury or the local sur- 
veyors—a measure which, as it implied a censure 
on their conduct, was sure to excite unpleasant 
feelings, and generate hostility against anything 
that he might recommend; but your Committee 
are convinced that it requires no less energy, 
avtivity, and vigilance, than were displayed by 
Mr. Kennedy to insure the proper management of 
the forests, and to suppress abuses as they arise.” 


Paragraph 9 was negatived by the casting 
vote of the hon. Secretary to the Treasury 
(Mr. Wilson), there being four votes for 


it, and five against; and paragraph 10} 


was negatived without a division, but the 
following paragraph was nevertheless added 
to the Report— 

“ Although the Committee consider that it is 
not within their order of reference, still they con- 
sider it due to Mr. Kennedy to state that, though 
his proceedings may be open to objection, he has 
evinced much zeal, energy, and vigilance, in the 
execution of his office.” 


Tle had to apolegise to the House for hav- 
ing detained them so long, but he entreated 
them to remember that he had undertaken 
the defence of a gentleman who was not 
in the Ilouse to defend himself, who had 
been held up to publie scorn as one who 
was in the receipt of money for which he 
discharged no duties, who had been made 
the subject of most unfounded charges— 
charges which he had been given no fair 
opportunity to refute—and who now claim- 
ed a hearing before a Committee of that 
House as the best mode of establishing his 
reputation in the eyes of the country. 
(Sir J. Shelley) undertook to prove that 
Mr. Kennedy had been actuated through- 
out his public career by the purest motives, 
by great integrity, and zeal for the public 
service, and he asked the House to do jus- 
tice to an old well-tried public servant. 

Motion made, and Question proposed— 

“ That a Select Committee be appointed to in- 
quire into and consider the grounds and justifi- 
cation of the removal of the right hon. ‘Thomas 
Francis Kennedy from the Office of Woods, Forests, 
and Land Revenues of the Crown.” 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, as this was a 
question in which the hon. Member who 
had just resumed his seat had thought fit 


Sir J. Shelley 


He} 
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to impugn his conduct, while in office, in 
one of the most important functions be. 
longing to a Minister, it was not his inten. 
tion to give any vote upon the Motion when 
the House went to a division. He would 
leave it in the hands of the House, but he 
thought it his duty to contribute, as far 
as it was in his power to do so, to the 
knowledge of the House on the subject by 
taking part in the discussion; and he was 
induced to do this the more because, as 
they might guess from the speech of the 
hon. Member, the subject was one that 
went over a considerable space. He must, 
first of all, remark that the subject oceu- 
pied the pages of several blue books, and 
| he must say he was struck by the remark- 
able absence of those blue books in the 
House on the present occasion. He saw in 
the hands of hon. Members information of 
a lighter description—namely, a tract or 
| pamphlet in which Mr. Kennedy, as he 
had a perfect right to do, had stated his 
case to the world; but he was afraid that 
the subject was one on which hon. Mem- 
bers wuuld be calle] upon to act with 
rather imperfect information. The hon. 
Member for Westminster had apologised 
| to the House for the length of his speech, 
|and yet he could not say that he had em- 
ployed to the best advantage the time he 
had used; for if he would favour him (Mr. 
Gladstone) with his attention he would 
point out one or two omissions which he 
| had made of a much more remarkable cha- 
iracter than any of the allegations with 
| which he had interspersed his oration. 
| But, before going further, he would quote 
certain words which had been used in the 
|course of his speech by the hon. Gentle- 
man. He said— 


“ The cause for which he (Mr. Kennedy) was 
| dismissed was only made an excuse for his dis- 
| missal. The real cause was his being too active 
| and too zealous for certain Members of the Go- 
vernment.” 

These were the actual words of the hon. 
Member, and it might be in his power to 
save the House the infliction of a speech 
from him (Mr. Gladstone), and, perhaps, 
from some other Members also, if he would 
confer upon him this favour —let him 
reduce to writing the charges he had made 
against him, let him lay these charges on 
|the table of the House, and promise to 
| prove them, and he would grant at once 
that the hon. Gentleman had placed him- 
self on a sound footing before the House. 
|He would have made tangible and intel- 
} ligible charges against him for his conduct 
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as a Minister of the Crown, and he (Mr. ! was not reduced so low—not a being alto- 
Gladstone) would spare the House the| gether so degraded and so unfit for the 
infliction of listening to the remarks he | discharge of his duty—as that he should 
was prepared to make, and would at once! be guilty of so monstrous a breach of good 
consent to the appointment of a Commit-| faith on a subject relating to the dismissal 
tee. Did the hon. Member agree to do so? | of a gentleman of unquestioned honour 
And would he stand by his word ? such as Mr. Kennedy was—or that he 
Sm JOHN SHELLEY: Would the should delegate to another the task of 
right hon. Gentleman grant him a Com-| dismissing that gentleman, and allow him 
mittee ? to be turned out upon the world, without 
Mr. GLADSTONE said, he now found | having himself examined into the case and 
that the hon. Gentleman did not stand by | made himself responsible for the act. He 
his words. He would read them again— | would not again ask the hon. Member if he 
| stood by his words, but he was able to say 
“The cause for which Mr. Kennedy was dis- that the hon. Gentleman was not prepared 
missed was only made an excuse for his dismissal. | +4 support the allegations which he had so 
The real cause was his being too active and too | PP RPT R-< re 
realous for certain Members of the Government.” | 7@Shly made in his speech. So far as his hon. 
| Friend (Mr. Wilson) was concerned that Gen- 


Did the hon. Member, who said he appeared | tleman would probably be able to give a 


there on behalf of public justice, abide by 
his words, or did he not ? 


Sir JOHN SHELLEY said, he had 


| challenge to the hon. Member similar to that 


which he had made, and all he would say 
was, that he wished him a better deliver- 


certainly been informed of a conversation | ance from that challenge than he had now 


which passed between Mr. Kennedy and _ exhibited in the face of the House of Com- 
the right hon. Gentleman in the presence mons. If the hon. Member would make 


of the Secretary to the Treasury, in which an intelligible charge against him as a Mi- 
Mr. Kennedy informed the Chancellor of | nister of the Crown, that would be a good 
the Exchequer that, up to a certain time, | ground for granting a Committee ; but, in 


Mr. Wilson, the Secretary to the Treasury, | the shape in which the question came be- 
had been favourable and friendly towards | fore the House, and when the hon. Mem- 
him, but that he had stated to him he could ber was found to shrink from taking that 
not act as he was doing, because persons of plain course, he felt himself called upon to 
influence in the Government and out of the | state to the House the reasons why he felt 
Government, in Parliament and out of Par-, bound to oppose the proposal which the 


liament, had come to him and expressed Ile must 
first, however, state to the [onse that 


there could not be a grosser mistake than 
the supposition under which the hon. Gen- 
| tleman seemed to labour that Mr. Kennedy 
was dismissed for matters affecting his ve- 
racity, his integrity, and his honour. The 
hon. Gentleman seemed to have overlooked 
the manner in which these expressions 
came into the correspondence. If he 
looked into the report, he would find that 
it was Mr. Kennedy who spoke of the in- 
quiry generally, and it was with reference 
to matters of fact alone that the credit of 
Mr. Brown and Mr. Higinbothom was call- 
ed into question. The assumption of the 
hon. Member in this respect was totally 
baseless. Not one word had been said by 
Members of the Government from whick 
Mr. Kennedy could imagine that his ho- 
nour or veracity were attacked, and there- 
fore he (Mr. Gladstone) begged the House 
to understand that the question before it 
was not as to that gentleman’s having 
been dismissed on the score of want of ho- 
‘ees veracity, or integrity. Then, again, 


their disapprobation of his conduct. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he begged 
the House to observe that the hon. Gen- 
tleman had given him no answer to his 
question. He wished to know whether or 
not the hon. Member would abide by the 
words he had used in his speech, and he 
put him off with an account of a conversa- 
tion got at second-hand from Mr. Wilson. 

Sir JOHN SHELLEY: No—from Mr. 
Kennedy. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he begged 
pardon—from Mr. Kennedy. Now, his 
answer to the hon. Gentleman was, that 
Mr. Kennedy was not dismissed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury. He (Mr. 
Gladstone) was the man who was then 
responsible to the House of Commons for 
the management of the Crown estates ; 
and though his hon. Friend (Mr. Wilson) 
was one of the most upright, most able, 
and most indefatigable men he ever had 
the good fortune to know in the public 
service, yet he was not the man who dis- 
missed Mr. Kennedy. He (Mr. Gladstone) 


! hon. Gentleman had submitted. 
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it was not the fact that Mr. Kennedy had 
been dismissed on account of matters of 
opinion connected with his management of 
thé Woods and Forests; and Mr. Kennedy 
had made a strange and unfortunate mis- 
take on that point in his letter to Lord 
Aberdeen. It would have been very diffi- 
cult, indeed, to suppose that where the zeal 
of a man was admitted, as it was in the 
case of this gentleman, matters of opinion 
as to the mode of management could ren- 
der it necessary for the Minister to dismiss 
him. At the same time he was bound to 
say, that he was not prepared to accede to 
all that was said as to Mr. Kennedy’s ma- 
nagement of the Woods and Forests. On 
the contrary, he was disposed to place con- 
fidence in the report made by the three 
gentlemen employed by the Treasury to in- 
form them as to the facts, but who were in 
no sense employed as umpires between the 
Government and Mr. Kennedy, as the hon. 
Baronet appeared to imagine. The re- 
port stated that— 

“A great mistake has been made in taking se 
much old timber in the last few years, when the 
price was low, and the timber could be purchased 
at lower rates from other sources. ‘The plea has 
been, that much of the timber had arrived at ma- 
turity, and would deteriorate in value. This also 
is a mistake ; wood which arrives at maturity in 
two or three centuries would suffer no deteriora- 
tion for forty or fifty years.” 

He was bound to say that the system of 
management of Mr. Kennedy, in deriving 
from the Woods and Forests a greater 
amount of profit than they would yield, 
was less beneficial than a course which 
would have made better provision for the 
future. It was not, however, on account 
of his management that Mr. Kennedy was 
dismissed. Then, however, the hon. Mem- 
ber appeared to think he had discovered an 
irregularity in respect to the dismissal of 
Mr. Kennedy, because that gentleman was 
told he was dismissed by Her Majesty’s 
Government. Now, he (Mr. Gladstone) 
was the person whose duty it was to form a 
conclusive opinion upon the case. It was 
the duty of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, and of no one else, to render an ac- 
count in that House as to the custody and 
the expenditure of the public revenues, and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer was also 
responsible as to the care of these estates, 
the expenses connected with them, and the 
proceeds derived from them. What had 
taken place was this:—He had communi- 
cated to Mr. Kennedy the conclusion at 
which he had arrived; Mr. Kennedy made 
his appeal to Lord Aberdeen; and Lord 
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Aberdeen, having made himself acquainted 
with the facts of the case, concurred in the 
minute of dismissal. The hon. Member, if 
he followed the course of public affairs, 
would find that, when a department respon. 
sible for certain business arrived at a con. 
clusion upon matters connected with that 
business, the usual, nay, the invariable 
mode of expression was to say that Her 
Majesty’s Governmefit had decided upon 
the case. To suppose that the whole Ca. 
binet could have read all these blue books 
was absurd, and it would have been hypo- 
crisy and folly to have carried the matter 
there, but there was not the slightest irre- 
gularity in the course really taken. The 
hon. Member did not think it necessary to 
suppose that any man on the face of the 
earth had a love of justice except himself, 
or that any other man except Mr. Kennedy 
had suffered injustice, and he seemed to 
imagine that the Government was actuated 
by some ferocious prejudice against Mr. 
Kennedy because that gentleman was too 
zealous in the public service. Now he 
(Mr. Gladstone) had committed many errors 
in the course of his public life, but he would 
appeal confidently to both sides of the 
House, and ask them whether it had been 
the besetting sin of his career in office to 
show a want of zeal for the public service ? 
In this instance, he was ashamed to say 
that his prejudices, at first, had been rather 
in favour of Mr. Kennedy. When he had 
gone to the Treasury, the first thing he had 
heard of that department was that Mr. 
Kennedy had declared himself a great re- 
former, stating that he found many abuses 
existing, and that that gentleman was at 
war on the part of the publie with the whole 
troop of deputy surveyors. To that state- 
ment he was ashamed to say he had given 
rather too ready credence, and, if he had to 
make an apology to any one, it was not to 
Mr. Kennedy, but to those gentlemen the 
deputy surveyors. He had, however, fail- 
ed to elicit from the hon. Member the na- 
ture of his charge against him, and he 
must say that, having listened to the hon. 
Member throughout a speech not of ex- 
treme brevity, he could not distinctly ga- 
ther what it was with which he was 
charged. The hon. Member, he supposed, 
did not mean that there was corruption 
in this proceeding for which he (Mr. 
Gladstone) was personally responsible. 
Did he mean that there was irregu- 
larity ? But he had shown that the course 





taken was adopted upon the advice of two 
| Ministers of the Crown, who were the only 
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two connected with the department who 
are responsible by law, and who are re- 
sponsible for the acts of Mr. Kennedy to 
Parliament. There was, then, no irregu- 
larity about the proceeding. Was there 
any precipitancy? It appeared to him 
that what the hon. Member meant to 
charge him with was an error in judgment. 
If, then, the hon. Baronet meant to charge 
him simply with an error of judgment, he 
must ask whether it was the practice of 
the House of Commons to grant Select 
Committees in order to examine into cases 
of dismissal of this character, cr whether 
it was convenient to the public service that 
the House should adopt sucha practice ? 
He must beg attention to what appeared 
to him to be the thread of the hon. Gen- 
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throughout his speech had argued this case | 
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form, and fulfil all and singular the orders, 
instructions, and directions which from 
time to time might be made and given 
to them by the Commissioners of the Trea- 
sury. The Commissioners of the Trea- 
sury, therefore, appointed the officers, and 
the subordinate officers, and the Commis- 
sioners were, from time to time, to issue 
the directions according to which the 
officers appointed were to act. This con- 
stituted a full Parliamentary responsibility. 
The Treasury and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, as representing the Treasury 
in that House, had to answer to the House 
for the mismanagement of Mr. Kennedy. 
The Treasury had no right to say, ‘* Mr. 
Kennedy did this, or Mr. Kennedy did 
that.”’ The answer would be, ‘‘Is Mr. 
Kennedy still in office? Does not the 
law give you the power to dismiss him ? 


as if the Treasury and Mr. Kennedy stood | | If you disapprove his acts you are bound 
upon a par in the face of the House, and | to remove him.’’ Did the hon. Baronet 


he complained that political officers should | think, if the House appointed a Committee, 
interfere with persons who held their of- | and such Committee reported their opinion 
fices by a permanent tenure. Now, if | that Mr. Kennedy was perfectly trustwor- 
the House and the Legislature had chosen | thy, that he (Mr. Gladstone), with the law 
to give to Mr. Kennedy an independent | before him, and believing in his conscience 
tenure of his office, Mr. Kennedy would that Mr Kennedy was unfit for his office, 
have had to answer for himself to the! could have accepted the judgment of the 


House, according to the stipulations and Committee instead of acting upon his own 
provisions of the law. But the fact was | judgment ? If he had done so, and had 
that Mr Kennedy was not responsible to, pleaded the sentence of the Committee, 
the House of Commons. The Treasury — the answer would have been, ‘‘ The law 
that was, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, | | says who is to put Mr. Kennedy in office 
and the Secretary to the Treasury in a/ and whe is to remove him from office, and 
secondary sense, as assistant to the Chan- the law has given that power to the Minis- 
cellor of the Exchequer—were responsible | ters of the Crown, and not to a Commit- 
to that House. If anything wrong had | tee of the House of Commons.” He (Mr. 
occurred in the management of the forests, | Gladstone) thought the hon. Baronet had 
the parties to be blamed were undoubtedly | not endeavoured to ascertain what had 
the Ministers of the Crown, or at least the | ‘been the practice of the House of Com- 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. It never, mons in these matters. His (Mr. Glad- 
seemed to have occurred to the hon. Ba- | stone’s) doctrine was, that it was impossible 
ronet to inquire what was the tenure upon | to maintain the responsibility of a Minister 
which Mr. Kennedy held his office. By for an office, if he was to be told who was 
the Ist section of the Act 14 & 15 to fill that office; and the effect of this 
Vict. c. 42, passed in 1850, it was) Motion, if it were adopted, would be en- 
provided that certain persons then in tirely to destroy the responsibility of 
office should be continued in office, and | Ministers of the Crown and the discipline 
that it should be lawful for Her Majesty, | of the Civil Service. The hon. Baronet 
on the death, resignation, or removal of , had likewise said that he stood forward to- 
such persons from their respective offices, | night in the cause of public justice, but he 
by warrant, under the sign manual, to ap- (Mr. Gladstone) must say he thought no 
point certain other persons to such offices , man could have inflicted greater hardship 
during Her Majesty's pleasure. The 7th or injustice upon an individual than the 
section of the Act provided that the Com- | | hon. Baronet had inflicted upon Mr. Ken- . 
missioners of the Treasury should appoint} nedy. He (Mr. Gladstone) found that the 
all the subordinate officers of the depart- | practice of the House had been uniformly 
ment, and the 32nd section enacted that | to decline inquiring into the removal of 
the Commissioners of the Woods, Forests, | public servants, when that removal had 
and Land Revenues should observe, per-' taken place according to law, and ac- 
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cording to the apparently conscientious 
judgment of those who, by law, were 
made responsible for the conduct of 
such public servants. It was true 
there was one apparent case to the con- 
trary, which occurred in the last years of 
the past and during the earlier years of 
the present century. That was the case 
of Mr. Palmer, who was dismissed from 
an office in connection with the General 
Post Office, and whose case was inquired 
into by a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons. Mr. Palmer had submitted to the 
Government a plan for establishing mail 
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force of that appeal, and he, therefore, 
withdrew his Motion. The other case that 
he would mention was that of a person of 
the name of Rolla, a Custom House officer, 
who had been employed as a landing-waiter, 
avd he (Mr. Gladstone) held that in deal. 
ing with the ease of a high officer they 
must observe substantially the same rules 
as in the case of a low officer. He pro- 
tested with all his soul against the doc- 
trine, that they were to have one mode 
of proceeding for the man who was a 
Privy Councillor, who had political influ- 
ence, and who bore an aristocratic name, 





coaches upon a new system, and became a /| and a person in a less influential position, 
contractor with the Government upon a/| He regretted that the House should have 
large scale. One part of Palmer’s contract | been doomed to hear the miserable jokes 
was, that he should hold a situation in the | of the hon. Member for Westminster upon 
Post Office, in order that he might have |the name of Mr. Higinbothom, together 
authority in the department, a salary being | with his quotation of comic verses, which 
attached to such office, and, as he contend- | did credit to the author who wrote them, 





ed that his contract had been broken, and 


brought an action, the subject was referred | 


to a Select’ Committee. That was, how- 


ever, a case entirely different from the 
present, for Mr. Palmer brought an ac- 
tion against the Government for remu- 
neration, to which he considered himself 
entitled. He (Mr. Gladstone) would now 


mention to the House two cases, but on 
the other side, which had happened more 
recently, and to one of which he had him- 
self been a party. The first was the case, 
not of the dismissal of a man from oftice, 
but of an attempt to force the appointment 
of a man to office. It was the case of Sir 
John Claridge, who had been a Judge in 
one of the Indian Presidencies, but who 
had been removed by the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council. The Com- 


mittee, however, in removing Sir John Cla- | 


ridge, declared that considerations of policy 
and expediency were the main grounds of 


his removal, and that there was nothing to | 


prevent his reappointment. Having been 
appealed to by Sir John Claridge as a con- 
stituent, and regarding the case as one of 
great hardship, he (Mr. Gladstone) moved 


in that House an Address to the Crown, | 


praying Her Majesty to confer upon Sir 
John Claridge another appointment. Lord 
Broughton, who was then President of the 
Indian Board, replied that he could not see 
how the House of Commons could inter- 
fere in the matter, and asked— 

“ Have you any precedent for such a proceed- 
ing? If the House addresses the Crown for the 
appointment of Sir John Claridge, and the Crown 
confers upon him an appointment, who will be 
responsible for the appointment to the House ?” 


He (Mr. Gladstone) and the House felt the 
Mr. Gladstone 


but great discredit to the hon. Gentleman 
in the manner in which he had repeated 
them. He had certainly been ashamed to 
hear the remarks of the hon. Gentleman, 
and, even if the name of Mr. Higinbothom 
‘were not so euphonous as that of Mr. 
Kennedy, he claimed that, in regard to 
depriving a man of his salary, his good 
name, and fair character, the same set of 
rules should be laid down and adopted 
equally in all cases, and that the influence 
of ridicule should not be used to deprive a 
man of the justice to which he was enti- 
tled. However, to return to the case of 
Mr. Rolls: he was a landing-waiter, and 
was dismissed by the Board of Customs, 
because some persons connected with trade 
had endeavoured to seduce his virtue as a 
‘Custom House officer. The solicitation 
was refused, but as the fact was not made 
known by Mr. Rolls to the Board of Cus- 
toms, they dismissed him. In 1842 a 
Crown Commission was appointed, of 
'which Lord Granville Somerset was the 
head, to examine into the Custom House 
frauds. The Commissioners examined a 
number of witnesses, among whom was 
Rolls, who laid his case before the Com- 
missioners, by whom it was reported to the 
Crown, with a recommendation to reinstate 
him in the office he had previously held. 
The Board of Customs resisted the reap- 
_pointment, and a Motion was made in that 
| House in 1844 for a Select Committee. 
On that occasion the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the University of Cam- 
bridge (Mr. Goulburn) expressed sympathy 
| for Rolls, but objected to the Motion; and 
|the House, under the leadership of Sir 
Robert Peel, refused to entertain the ques- 
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tion. He might add that, subsequently, 
the Board of Customs, by an act of their 
own, reinsfated Mr. Rolls in his situation, 
and that he had since shown himself to 
be one of the most able and distinguished 
officers they possessed, having been chosen 
in 1851 to conduct the arrangements con- 
nected with the reception of foreign goods 
for the Exhibition. Now, with respect to 
the appointment of a Committee, he did 
not pretend to set any limit to the right of 
that House to inquire. In the year 1784 
it was declared by a Resolution of the 
House of Commons— 

“That it is constitutional and agreeable to 
usage for the House of Commons to declare their 
sense and opinion respecting the exercise of any 
discretionary power which, whether by Act of 
Parliament or otherwise, is vested in any hody of 
men whatever for the public service.” 


The hon. Member for Westminster might 
merely desire to set up his judgment 
against that which he (Mr. Gladstone) had 
thought proper to exercise, and to say that 
an error of judgment had been committed ; 
but he (Mr. Gladstone) would then say to 
the House that if they were prepared to 
reprove errors of judgment, they would 
themselves become responsible for the 
whole of the service, and it would be bet- 
ter to abolish the Treasury bench altoge- 
ther. But in this case much more was 
done. The most odious charges of favour 
and preference were brought against the 
House of Commons. This was not the 
first case of dismissal with which he had 
been concerned. Every year it had been 
his painful duty to dismiss officers, but he 
had never dismissed a Privy Councillor be- 
fore—a gentleman belonging to a political 
club and of high connections—or probably 
he might have heard of it. Unless they 
were prepared to deal out equal justice and 
review the judgment of a Minister uni- 
formly and without respect to persons, he 
ventured respectfully to tell the House that 
in agreeing to the Motion of the hon. Gen- 
tleman they would be entering upon a most 
dangerous course. With great respect to 
the hon. Member for Westminster, he 
thought the hon. Gentleman might be 
called a dangerous man. It would become 
hon. Gentlemen, especially those who hap- 
pened to be in office, to think twice before 
entering into conversation with the hon. 
Member during a ride in the park. Things 
might pass, and very innocently pass, in 
that conversation, which it would not be al- 
together agreeable to have produced in the 
House of Commons; and he would tell the 
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hon. Gentleman who had come there to give 
instruction, but who, unless he (Mr. Glad- 
stone) was much mistaken, would get in- 
struction before the debate concluded, that 
he would do well to be careful how he 
reported conversations. As to the con- 
versation itself, there was one condition 
which he would positively make—namely, 
that when the conversation was reported, 
it should be reported as it took place, and 
not as it did not take place. The hon. 
Gentleman said that he (Mr. Gladstone) 
had made a certain speech on that occa- 
sion, and that he (Sir J. Shelley) was 
ready to make his affidavit to the effect of 
that speech. Now, if he had thought the 
hon. Gentleman a rash man at the begin- 
ning of his speech, when he had made the 
violent charges against him (Mr. Gladstone) 
in which he had indulged, he was really 
astonished to find the hon. Gentleman so 
readily prepared to make his affidavit upon 
this conversation. If he were not ashamed 
to take such a course, he (Mr. Gladstone) 
might take an affidavit upon his side. But, 
at any rate, he would tell the hon. Gen- 
tleman that he was wrong, and not only 
would he tell him that he was wrong, but 
he thought he would be able to show the 
hon. Gentleman that he was wrong. It 
was very probable that, even in serious 
matters, something which might occur 
might escape his (Mr. Gladstone’s) recol- 
lection, for his memory was only weak, 
but, weak as it was, it was strong enough 
to retain this conversation. Certainly he 
had been sufficiently warned of the sort of 
company he was in to enable him to stamp 
upon the fibres of his brain the conversa- 
tion which occurred. The hon. Member said 
that what he (Mr. Gladstone) had stated 
was that the consequence of the Motion 
would be the holding open of the office 
until the Motion was made. 

Sir JOHN SHELLEY said, that what 
the right hon. Gentleman really said was 
this—that in consequence of his (Sir J. 
Shelley’s) Motion there would be a diffi- 
culty in filling up the appointment. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he was obliged 
to the hon. Gentleman for the correction. 
The hon. Gentleman’s version of the con- 
versation was, that in the month of July 
he (Mr. Gladstone) told the hon. Gentleman 
that, in consequence of a certain Motion 
which had been given for an inquiry into 
the case of Mr. Kennedy, it would be a 
very difficult matter for the Government to 
make an appointment to the office. Now, 
he would appeal to any Member of that 
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House who had had the experience of 
office whether such a thing was not ridi- 
culous and untrue upon the face of it ?— 
whether any man who knew his duty would 
say that because one of 654 Gentlemen in 
the House of Commons, even although it 
might be the wisest, as had happened on 
this occasion—because such a man had 
thought fit to give notice of a Motion for 
inquiry, was it likely that a Member of the 
Government should say he would keep an 
office vacant for six months? No one 
could suppose that such an answer would 
have been given. But he would tell the 
House the answer which he did give to 
the hon. Member. It was this—and he 
repeated it now without the slightest he- 
sitation—‘*‘ I am sorry you have given 
notice of a Committee about Mr. Kennedy, 
because, while that notice respecting him is 
on the books, it would be very difficult for the 
Government to place Mr. Kennedy in any 
other appointment in the public service.” 
He was deeply grieved to be compelled, 
through the ill-judging friendship of the 
hon. Gentleman, to say a word against 
Mr. Kennedy, but he was unable to take 
upon himself the responsibility of Mr. 
Kennedy’s proceedings in the office he 
then held, although there were many 
offices in which the government of men 
was not involved, but in which honesty, 
regularity, and ability were required, that 
Mr. Kennedy was well qualified to fill; 
but if such an appointment had been made 
when the Motion was on the paper it would 
have been construed in an improper man- 
ner. He must now make some reference 
to the merits of the case, and he denied 
that any case of irregularity or hasty 
action on the part of the Treasury had 
been made out which should induce the 
House to grant this Committee. The 
reasons why Mr. Kennedy was dismissed 
were—first, because he, as a Minister of 
the Crown, after his experience of Mr. 
Kennedy’s views of public duty, would not 
be responsible for that gentleman’s pro- 
ceedings; but he was bound to say that, 
even had he been prepared to do so, the 
circumstances which had occurred in Mr, 
Kennedy's department were such that they 
were necessarily destructive of all credit 
and authority attaching to that gentleman, 
so that it had become a public necessity 


that he should be removed from that de- | 
partment, because he could not serve the | 


public with credit therein. That was his 
second reason. His third was, that infe- 
rior servants, placed under Mr. Kennedy, 


Mr. Gladstone 
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not resident in London, despite their ple. 
beian names, hed a right to be treated with 
justice. He (Mr. Gladstone) was the pro. 
tector of the characters of these men ag 
much as of Mr. Kennedy. He had ae. 
cordingly addressed a letter to Mr. Ken. 
nedy in the courteous terms generally used 
upon such occasions, not stating all that 
he thought upon the subject, so as not to 
wound his feelings, but conveying to him 


in the mildest manner that his case had . 


been the subject of the most earnest and 
careful deliberation by the Government, 
and that the conclusion at which they had 
arrived rendered necessary his retirement 
from the office he held. The hon. Baronet 
had thought proper to ridicule that letter, 
but if he had adopted a more formal style, 
would not the hon. Baronet have censured 
him for being harsh and insulting? The 
names of two individuals, Mr. Brown and 
Mr. Higinbothom, were closely connected 
with this question, and the case of the 
latter gentleman was the immediate occa- 
sion of Mr. Kennedy’s dismissal. He 
could hardly say, however, that it was 
the principal occasion; because he had 
come to the conclusion, quite irrespective 
of that case, that it would be necessary to 
remove Mr. Kennedy on account of matters 
affecting his administration, into which he 
would not now enter. He had no personal 
interest in Mr. Higinbothom, but as a 
public servant that gentleman was entitled 
to be protected so long as he continued in 
his office. If Mr. Kennedy was not ca- 
pable of dealing with his subordinates on 
principles of equity and fairness, he was 
unfit to serve the public. In his charitable 
mood of construing Mr. Kennedy’s letter, 
the hon. Baronet entirely misapprehended 
the facts, and founded upon his misappre- 
hension an inference that the Government 
were eagerly watching an opportunity to 
trip up Mr. Kennedy. A correspondence 
had been going on for a considerable time 
between Mr. Higinbothom, Mr. Brown, and 
Mr. Kennedy, and, on the 23rd of January, 
the latter gentleman acquainted the Trea- 
sury that he had obtained most important 
knowledge, on which he should, probably, 
feel it his duty to make an official state- 
ment. On the 26th of January that official 
statement came, and it certainly contained 
no indications of hasty proceeding. It was 
said no opportunity was given Mr. Kennedy 
of withdrawing those harsh expressions; but 
he should show the hon. Baronet, though his 
sight was not so acute as he could wish, 


that, on the contrary, many opportunities 
| 
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were afforded for retracting those harsh ex- 
pressions, if he had so pleased. It was 
not, however, for a mere hasty word here 
and there that Mr. Kennedy was dismissed, 
but on account of the whole proceeding 
involved in writing that letter, and the 
frame of mind in which it was written. In 
his anxiety to be as concise as possible 
the hon. Baronet did not mention that the 
letter contained an announcement on the 
part of Mr. Kennedy of his intention to 
dismiss Mr. Higinbothom. Mr. Kennedy, 
in his letter to the Lords of the Treasury, 
said— 

“T can entertain no doubt as to the course 

which it will eventually become my duty to pursue, 
as regards Mr. Higinbothom, founded on the facts 
which are at present known to myself, altogether 
independent of the statements which may be made 
by Mr. Brown, but which will, no doubt, augment 
the number and decisive character of the facts 
connected with this subject.” 
The House would recollect that this gen- 
tleman was not living under the same roof aa 
Mr. Kennedy, and had not the advantage 
of living on the spot to meet any misrepre- 
sentation to which he might be subject. 
When Mr. Kennedy announced the fore- 
gone conclusion as to the dismissal of Mr. 
Higinbothom, had he heard Mr. Higinbo- 
thon? No; he never heard Mr. Higin- 
bothom st all. Mr. Higinbothom was in 
total and absolute ignorance that such a 
statement as that of Mr. Kennedy had ever 
been written. Without communicating 
with the person whom it so seriously af- 
fected, Mr. Kennedy sent it up to his 
superiors in office to poison their minds 
against Mr. Higinbothom. The _ hon. 
Gentleman said the Treasury gave Mr. 
Kennedy no opportunity to retract. The 
first measure of the Lords of the Treasury 
was to direct Mr. Kennedy to send a copy 
of his letter to Mr. Higinbothom, and, on 
the 6th of February, Mr. Higinbothom 
made the foliowing answer to that commu- 
nication— 


“ Sir—I must express my regret that, before 
communicating to the Lords of the Treasury such 
serious imputations against my veracity as are 
contained in your report of the 26th ultimo, you 
did not state to me the doubts that had arisen in 
your mind. I beg leave respectfully to observe, if 
you had done so, I should have been enabled to 
show that, from a misconception of some import- 
ant facts, you had been led to form erroneous 
conclusions, and I should, I have no doubt, have 
satisfied you that there is no ground whatever 
for the grave charges you have brought against 
me,” 


Was it possible for a man to have a more 
winning inducement to retract? Whether 
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he was a doctor in Pilltown he (Mr. 
Gladstone) did not care a rush, but he 
said Mr. Higinbothom with admirable tem- 
per passed over, by a general reference, 
charges to which the harshest words in the 
dictionary would justifiably apply, and 
assured the person by whom those charges 
were made that he was able to convince 
him there were no grounds for his mis- 
statements, He was sorry to say that 
appeal extracted no response whatever from 
Mr. Kennedy. On the 14th of February 
Mr. Higinbothom sent in a full defence 
upon the charges, and not only a full de- 
fence to every point contained in the letter 
of the 26th of January, but supported, he 
might almost say usque ad nauseam, with 
a multitude of affidavits, which Mr. Higin- 
bothom had the prudence and foresight to 
obtain. Did the receipt of that defence 
give Mr. Kennedy no opportunity to re- 
tract? Alas! in vain was it attempted, 
and on the 14th of February Mr. Higin- 
bothom, having failed in his appeals, sent 
another letter, every phrase of which he 
would not say was proper, but which ended 
thus— 

‘* In conclusion, permit me most respectfully to 
remind you that, among the injurious expressions 
which you have officially placed upon record in 
your report to the Lords of the Treasury (which 
document, I may add, you have requested may be 
printed), the terms ‘ deceptive,’ ‘fraudulent and 
untrue,’ ‘ unscrupulous,’ and ‘ the reverse of facts,’ 
have been applied to statements which I have 
proved to be perfectly accurate. You have also 
made a distinct intimation to their Lordships that 
‘it is no longer possible to place the slightest reli- 
ance on any statement’ which I make; that I have 
been guilty of a ‘ suppression of facts,’ and that 
I have made a ‘daring attempt to impose upon 
you.’ These statements, you will allow me to 
observe, were submitted to their Lordships with- 
out my being afforded any opportunity of explana- 
tion on any points on which you might have mis- 
apprehended my former report. I have to add 
that I must request you to convey to the Lords of 
the Treasury an expression of my deep gratitude 
for having afforded me the present opportunity of 
refuting the charges which have been brought 
against me, charges which I must now respect- 
fully request that you will withdraw.” 

Was that not an opportunity to retract ? 
After the most conclusive statement, back- 
ed by affidavits, Mr. Higinbothom entreated 
Mr. Kennedy to withdraw those charges, 
and the answer of Mr. Kennedy was a 
determined and deliberate adherence to the 
text of his statement. In this letter Mr. 
Kennedy said that he would proceed to 
state some of the grounds on which he 
had formed his opinions, and which he still 
entertained. The hon. Baronet could not 
after this say that no opportunity had been 
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afforded to Mr. Kennedy of retracting or 
explaining what he had said, for he would 
neither do so after the first or second ap- 
peal had been made to him. On the 28th 
of February, Mr. Higinbothom sent a fur- 
ther answer, and Mr. Kennedy, on the 2nd 
March, wrote to the Treasury, and though 
he expressed his opinion that a further in- 
quiry ought to be instituted, yet he did not 
express any regret, or withdraw any expres- 
sion or announce any change of his inten- 
tion from that contained in his letter rela- 
tive to the dismissal of Mr. Higinbothom 
from his situation and his livelihood. On 
the 7th of March his (Mr. Gladstone’s) 
hon. Friend (Mr. Wilson) wrote that the 
Treasury had taken steps to obtain a 


judgment upon the facts; and on the 22nd | 


of the same month a minute directing the 
reference was made. On the 15th of April 
a report from the gentlemen who acted as 
a jury in the collection of facts came in, 
and on the 25th, Mr. Kennedy, during the 
whole of this time having failed to avail 
himself of an opportunity to take off a 
shade from the darkness of his charges, or 
to express the faintest suspicion of the pro- 
priety of his conduct, was informed that it 
would be necessary to remove him from 
the office which he held. On the 2nd of 
May, Mr. Kennedy wrote to Lord Aber- 
deen, but he did not.even then express any 
regret ; so far from that, he said he enter- 
ed his indignant protest against the man- 
ner in which he had been treated. There 
certainly was an expression of regret on 
the part of Mr. Kennedy, but it came 
through a channel that was not available 
—it was contained in his petition to that 
House on the 8th of May. Notwithstand- 
ing all this, the hon. Baronet had said that 
Mr. Kennedy immediately felt regret at 
his hasty expressions—but where was there 
any evidence of this? The hon. Baronet 
should have brought forward facts to sup- 
port that which was so material to his case, 
and not have drawn wholly on his imagina- 
tion. The hon. Baronet had not only 
committed errors on behalf of Mr. Ken- 
nedy, but he had made still more remark- 
able and glaring misquotations when mak- 
ing out his case against Mr. Higinbothom. 
When Mr. Kennedy wrote his extraordi- 
nary letter, unparalleled in the history of 
official relations, had he any primd facie 
grounds for saying that Mr. figinbothom 
had been guilty of the suppression of ma- 
terial facts which had tended to mislead ? 
In order to prove this, the hon. Baronet 
made this quotation from the report of the 
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' referees with the view of showing the cor. 
rectness of Mr. Brown’s statement with re. 
| ference to the Glenbervie inclosure— 


“Mr. Kennedy charges Mr. Higinbothom, in 
| this instance, with suppressing the fact that the 
inclosure was thinned in 1853. Mr. Higinbothom 
| here admits that about twelve or fourteen acres of 
| that part of this inclosure to which his averages 
of 100 trees to the acre applied were thinned in 
1853, but denies that such thinning could have 
| affected the question between him and Mr. Brown 
| as to averages. This inclosure is divided also by 
| Mr. Brown into two divisions; the first where the 
( land is ‘good loam and dry,’ and the second where 
| the land is ‘inferior and naturally damp.’ It is 
| to the first of these divisions Mr. Higinbothom’s 
averages are intended to apply: of this division 
we have ascertained that a detached portion of 
about fourteen acres was thinned in 1853, but, on 
a close inspection, we are led to the conclusion 
that the large portion remaining unthinned pre- 
sents a fair average of what the whole was on 
Mr. Brown’s first visit.” 


But the hon. Baronet stopped at the word 
‘‘visit,”’ after which there was only a 
comma, whereas the report continued— 


“ Which opinion is corroborated by the second 
report of Mr. Brown, where he, notwithstanding 
the thinning of 1863, increases his average num- 
ber of trees and decreases his average diameter.” 


Then, again, as to whether Mr. Higinbo- 
thom: was guilty of surpressing material 
facts, the referees in their report said— 


“Tt may be inferred, from what we have al- 
ready stated in the foregoing particular instances, 
that we consider the average number of trees 
standing on the acre as represented by Mr. Higin- 
bothom in his report of December, 1853, was not 
in any material degree affected by the operation 
of thinning, which took place between the date of 
his report and the previous report of Mr. Brown. 
We agree that, in all such cases as these, no facts 
whatever should be suppressed, but we are de- 
cidedly of opinion that a practical man could not 
have been misled by the suppression in these 
cases, and we therefore believe that, while Mr. 
Hiiginbothom’s silence on this point might well 
call for inquiry by Mr. Kennedy, such suppression 
ought not to be characterised as ‘culpable.’ We 
ourselves should not have been misled; and the 
circumstance that Mr. Brown, in his second 
report, has generally increased his average num- 
ber of trees, and decreased his average diameter, 
comes in proof that Mr. Higinbothom’s general 
averages had not been either reduced in number 
or increased in size by such partial thinnings.” 
He came to the conclusion, therefore, that 
the conduct of Mr. Higinbothom was free 
from blame. He was not an imprudent in- 
termeddler in matters with which he had 
no concern, nor was the hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of the Treasury. He was 
obliged to go into it, and, although his 
proceedings might have been imperfect 
from failure of knowledge, he proceeded 
honestly and in a straightforward manner. 
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He might have been charged with ungene- 
rous conduct if Mr. Kennedy had had no 
opportunities of reconsideration; but he 
had shown to the House that that gentle- 
man had abundance of such opportunities ; 
he had shown them how he had treated the 
requisitions from the Treasury, and that 
the first expression of regret which had 
escaped his lips was after the intention of 
removing him had been communicated to 
him. He wished it to be understood that 
those at the head of departments could not 
play tricks in this way, making light of the 
honour, the feelings, and the character of 
those under them, and if on a review of the 
proceedings of any one he was found unfit 
for government, it was an absolute neces- 
sity that he should be removed. Even had 
Mr. Kennedy retracted his words, the case 
would have been an extremely difficult one, 
because, when a superior in office had, in a 
certain degree, committed himself, a dispo- 
sition to revoke his error did not render 
him fit to continue a superior. How was 
it possible that, in the face of such extra- 
ordinary transactions as those in respect to 
Mr. Higinbothom, he could have maintained 
his credit and authority ? The case of Mr. 
Brown also involved circumstances which 


rendered: the removal of Mr. Kennedy al- 
most imperative; but at that late hour, 
and considering the length of time he 
had already occupied them, he would 


not go into the details. One point, 
however, he must notice. The hon. Baro- 
net said he had been governed by pre- 
judice. He did not know whether the hon. 
Baronet thought that prejudice was origi- 
nal, or had been instilled into him by the 
serpent, the Secretary of the Treasury, or 
whether that serpent had had it instilled into 
him by some other serpent; but both his 
hon. Friend the Secretary of the Treasury 
and himself had acted entirely from their 
own knowledge and belief, and had suffered 
no one to prejudice them in the matter. 
He was accused of having appointed Mr. 
Brown, while he was labouring under im- 
putations affecting his character and vera- 
city, deputy surveyor of Dean Forest. 
What would the House think when he 
informed them that he made that appoint- 
ment solely at the instance of Mr. Ken- 
nedy himself? He (Mr. Gladstone) felt 
the difficulty of that appointment. It was 
made under the deepest sense of responsi- 
bility, but it was made solely on the repre- 
sentation and to prevent the dismissal of 
Mr. Kennedy. With respect to that gen- 
tleman himself, not a step had been taken 
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but what had the fullest concurrence of 
Lord Aberdeen, or which had not been the 
subject of the closest examination ; and, 
whether he were in office or out of office, 
no consideration upon earth would induce 
him to recede from the course adopted, for 
by so doing he should consider he would 
be acting with the greatest injustice to- 
wards those humble persons who had not 
only failed to enlist the sympathy of the 
hon. Baronet, but had formed the unoffend- 
ing objects at which to launch the shafts 
of his ridicule. An observation had been 
made on the course adopted of communi- 
cating the intention of his removal from 
office to Mr. Kennedy in a private letter. 
Why was that done? Simply that if it 
were possible any door could be left open 
of which Mr. Kennedy or his friends might 
avail themseives to offer explanations or 
express regret, it might be done. But no 
such means offered themselves, and upon 
a full consideration of the ease, in his 
judgment, Mr, Kennedy was found to be 
unfit for the government of men, and, al- 
though without a very lengthened inquiry 
it would be impossible for the House to in- 
vestigate all the facts upon which that 
judgment was founded, he thought it had 
heard enough to convince them that it was 
a sound one. Mr. Kennedy had never dis- 
sented from the report, but, on the con- 
trary, he made not the slightest difficulty 
as to the dismissal of Mr. Brown. It was 
too late now for the hon. Gentleman to say 
there should be another discussion of the 
subject. He (Mr. Gladstone) objected to 
the Motion as entirely contrary to Parlia- 
mentary usage, and also as injurious to the 
public service; he objected that no prima 
facie ground for it had been established 
for the proposed Committee. As to the 
last miserable charge—that of disliking a 
man for doing his public duty—that he did 
not feel called upon to notice. His last 
objection was, that the hon. Gentleman had 
not had matter enough or courage enough 
to give the Motion a real shape. The 
Committee was asked for, not to inquire 
into charges, but to make charges. He 
had dwelt in countries where the mode of 
conducting judicial proceedings was differ- 
ent from that pursued in this country—he 
meant the south of Italy. In England 
they inquired if the charge against a man 
was true, but there the object was to find 
out what charges could be made against a 
man. He did not mean to compare a Com- 
mittee of that House to a judicial proceed- 
ing, but still it was a serious matter. No 
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man could remain in office while subject to 
inquiries of this kind. The Motion as- 
serted nothing. It was a Motion that men 
in office were unworthy and unable to 
choose their own instruments. So far as 
he himself was concerned, he was content 
to leave the matter to the House, con- 
vinced that it would do nought but what 
was just and proper. The House had 
heard the statements of the hon. Baro- 
net and of himself, and was capable of 
arriving at a right and sound judgment. 
For himself, he should leave the matter in 
the hands of the House, confident that it 
would fully appreciate the merits of the 
statements it had heard. [The right hon. 
Gentleman immediately quitted the House. } 

Loro STANLEY said, that it was never 
easy to answer a speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman the late Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. That task—a difficult one at all 
times—became doubly difficult in the ab- 
sence of the right hon. Gentleman. He 


hoped, however, that if he should uninten- 
tienally misrepresent the words of the 
right hon. Gentleman, that some of those 
hon. Members who, during the sveech of 
the right hon. Gentleman, had expressed 
their agreement with the opinions therein 


set forth, would at once interpose to cor- 
rect him. He must, in the first instance, 
premise, that he had no private or peculiar 
information on the case in dispute, but, on 
the other hand, he might claim to stand 
between the two parties as one entirely 
unprejudiced. Of Mr. Kennedy he knew 
nothing. He readily admitted the great 
talents and high character of the right hon. 
Gentleman who last addressed them, but 
he thought that the right hon. Gentleman, 
in his reply, had trusted to the weight 
of his character and talents to overbear 
something like a deficiency of evidence. 
The charge did not seem to him to be one 
of a personal nature against the right hon. 
Gentleman, but against a public depart- 
ment. That department had committed a 
grievous injustice against an individual. 
He had said that it was not a charge 
against the character of the late Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. But the right hon. 
Gentleman, after the statement of the hon. 
Baronet (Sir J. Shelley)—which did not 
err from want of candour—turned round, 
and, without giving a moment for consi- 
deration, asked the hon. Baronet if he 
meant to accuse him of corruption of 
dishonesty ; for that, if the hon. Baronet 
did and would reduee the eharge to writ- 
ing, he (the right hon. Gentleman) would 
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consent to the Committee. Now, he ap- 
prehended that the simple answer to that 
challenge was, that the hon. Baronet never 
intended to make, and never did make, 
any charge of improper motives against the 
right hon. Gentleman. The ineonsistency 
of the right hon. Gentleman’s answer had 
struck othérs besides himself. The right 
hon. Gentleman said he was willing to 
grant a Committee to clear his own charac. 
ter, but when the question was merely one 
with reference to Mr. Kennedy’s charae- 
ter he would oppose the appointment of a 
Committee. He was sure that on neither 
side the House was there an inclination 
to do the right hon. Gentleman injustice ; 
but it did not follow, because his motives 
were above suspicion, that, therefore, he 
was entitled to lay claim to infallibility 
and irresponsibility. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had denied that any appeal lay 
from his decision in the case of an error of 
judgment. That meant, that the charac- 
ter of a public servant might be injured— 
his means of subsistence taken away from 
him—his power of public usefulness de- 
stroyed in a moment—without any appeal 
to any tribunal whatever. That was a 
claim which clearly ought not to be main- 
tained, and could not, in his opinion, be 
made good. Let it be considered by ana- 
logy with some other branch of the public 
service. Take the example of the army 
or the navy. When, in speaking of any 
Government or administrative body, you 
wanted to describe it as despotic in the 
highest degree, you called it a ‘* military 
despotism ’’—you said it had its subjects 
as absolutely under command as the crew 
of a man-of-war. But what was the case 
in these necessarily despotic professions ? 
Why, not the humblest officer—he did not 
say not an admiral nor a captain, but not 
the youngest lieutenant, or midshipman, 
or ensign, could be dismissed without sen- 
tence of a court-martial. Yet the right 
hon. Gentleman claimed the right to re- 
move a public servant of long standing 
and high position without any formal in- 
quiry whatever. That was applying to 
the Civil Service a principle infinitely 
more despotic than any which prevailed 
in the army or navy. Let them re- 
collect the importance of the civil admi- 
nistration—that it divided the power of 
the Government with the Legislature— 
that a vast variety of the most import- 
ant questions must in effect be decided 
by it—and then consider the result of 


such a doctrine as that propounded by the 
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right hon, Gentleman—namely, that every 
man in that service must be under the 
absolute and irresponsible control of the 
heads of the departments. That was a 
power which no man ought to claim, with 
which no man ought to be intrusted, and 
he would add, which no man, having a 
sense of self-respect, would submit to. 
If it were given and acted on, the re- 
sult would be tv make all who exercised 
it tyrants, and all who submitted to it 
slaves. But, after all, the right hon. 
Gentleman said that there was an appeal, 
if any Member would get up and under- 
take to prove—that which was not only 
difficult, but next to impossible to prove 
—that the removal had taken place from 
corrupt motives. But the position was 
utterly untenable and inconsistent. If 
the appeal to Parliament were uncon- 
stitutional, why admit it in any case; 
if not, why limit it to that special class 
of cases? The right hon. Gentleman 
alarmed them with the threat, that, the 
precedent once admitted, appeals would 
become frequent. He did not know 
whether they would become frequent or 
not, but if the exercise of such a power 
as that claimed was common in the Civil 
Service, then the more frequent appeals 
were the better. The charges upon which 
Mr. Kennedy was understood to have been 
removed were patent and notorious. They 
were—whether right or wrong—valid or 
invalid—before the public. The right hon. 
Gentleman, indeed, had argued that Mr. 
Kennedy’s dismissal of Brown and Higin- 
bothom was only one out of many reasons 
that determined the Government to remove 
Mr. Kennedy. Suppose such a statement 
as that had been made either by Mr. 
Kennedy or Mr. Brown against those 
whose part the right hon. Gentleman had 
taken. Suppose Messrs. Kennedy and 
Brown had said that it was quite true that 
they had complained of Higinbothom on 
certain specified grounds, but that they 
had other grounds of complaint—other 
charges—which they would not press, the 
knowledge of which they would keep to 
themselves, but which, if the Govern- 
ment knew (which they did not) would 
make them dismiss those persons. If 
such an argument had been used by Mr. 
Kennedy or those who defended him, 
then he believed that no man would 
have been more forward than the right 
hon. Gentleman himself to denounce its 
injustice. But that was precisely the 
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when he sought to disparage the character 
of Mr. Kennedy. The case before them 
might be stated in a few words. It had 
been acknowledged that in the office of 
Woods and Forests great mismanagement 
had existed. Into that office Mr. Kennedy 
had been placed by the noble Lord the 
Member for the City (Lord J. Russell), 
with the express purpose of carrying out 
there the thorough reform which was 
needed. The very nature of the task 
was enough to make Mr. Kennedy un- 
popular in his department. Of course, 
Mr. Kennedy’s statement to the effect 
that he found himself opposed and 
thwarted on all sides was ex parte, but 
still it was probable. Mr. Kennedy was 
compelled to choose a subordinate to as- 
sist him, and he chose a friend of his own, 
Mr. Brown, who of course would share in 
his unpopularity. Mr. Brown got into a 
quarrel with Mr. Higinbothom, who had 
been previously employed in the depart- 
ment ; and, in touching on this part of the 
case the right hon. Gentleman had cer- 
tainly resorted to something like clap-trap 
by talking of this last-named individual 
as a plebeian. No doubt it was wrong 
that any man should be exempted from 
the censure that he deserved because of 
his social position; but, in addressing a 
popular audience in this age and country, 
any injustice that might be done on this 
score was likely to arise in the opposite 
way from that at which the right hon, 
Gentleman had hinted. It was a very 
common thing for a man who was accused, 
and even justly accused before a court of 
law to make capital out of his insignifi- 
cance, and thus to excite commiseration 
in his own behalf. But to return to the 
facts of thiscase. Mr. Higinbothom made 
a statement which bore on the face of it 
resemblance to a fraud, although it might 
not actually have been a fraud. Mr. 
Brown, however, believed it to be such, 
and Mr. Kennedy appeared to have con- 
curred in the same opinion. It was not 
enough to prove that Mr. Kennedy and 
Mr. Brown were wrong in their opinion— 
it ought to be shown that they had no fair 
or probable grounds for the conclusion they 
came to as to the transaction. Unless 
that were shown (and no attempt had even 
been made to prove it), it must be ac- 
knowledged that the offence of Mr. Ken- 
nedy amounted to nothing more than an 
error of judgment, and, according to the 
right hon. Gentleman, while an error of 
judgment in a Minister of the Crown was 
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so venial and trifling a fault as not to be 
worth investigating, yet in a permanent 
official, not represented in any way in that 
House, it was assumed at once to be so 
grave and material an offence as to justify 
his dismissal. In this he thought there 
was something like bias shown by the right 
hon. Gentleman. The fault found with 
Mr. Kennedy by the right hon. Gentleman 
was, that, having formed an opinion with 
regard to the conduct and character of 
Mr. Higinbothom, he had not been de- 
terred, by fear of consequences, from ex- 
pressing it, from holding fast to it, from 
repeating it when its justice was disput- 
ed, but, on the contrary, had stated his 
grounds for holding it, and courted and 
demanded inquiry. He could not help 
thinking, however, that if Mr. Kennedy 
had retracted it would have gone very 
little better with him; and certainly— 
though, perhaps, such a course would not 
have justified his dismissal—it would have 
fairly laid him open to severe censure. 
Would it not in that case have been said, 
**Here is a man so reckless about what 
he says, that he makes a charge one day 
and retracts it the next—is he fit to hold 
office?’’ But when Mr. Kennedy repeat- 
ed and adhered to his assertions, then 
his persistence was blamed as obstinacy. 
Next came the question—the Treasury 
having granted an inquiry—how and by 
whom it should be conducted, and this 
appeared to be the turning point of the 
ease. In the first place, contrary to all 
rules of justice, though the meanest pri- 
soner had a right to challenge the jury, 
Mr. Kennedy was brought to trial without 
having an opportunity of knowing who the 
jury were, or, to use his own language— 
“Their Lordships seems to have considered it 
becoming to nominate the jury and send my case 
for trial before it, not merely without my acquies- 
cence, but without informing me of their intention 
until it was executed ; and thus a Privy Coun- 
cillor and a head of a department was, without 
notice, brought to trial on a question, stated to 
be one affecting his veracity, his integrity, and his 
honour, before a jury nominated by those with 
whom he had recently been engaged in warm dis- 
putes.” 
When he was made acquainted with the 
tribunal appointed to try him, there were 
two of the names on it to which he had no 
objection to make, but tothe third name— 
Mr. Menzies—he did object, because he 
had formerly been a subordinate of his 
own, and was then engaged in another 
branch of the same department, having 
for his immediate superior the son-in- 
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law of Mr. Higinbothom. This inquiry, 
therefore, was ordered to take place be. 
fore a tribunal, the names of the mem- 
bers of which had not previously been 
made known to the accused—before a tri- 
bunal, too, to which neither of the parties 
had access; it was a trial of an official 
superior by an official subordinate, and 
by a subordinate, moreover, who was placed 
in circumstances which were likely to give 
him a bias. He ventured to say that be- 
fore a court so constituted a common pick- 
pocket would not be tried. The right hon. 
Gentleman, however, said there was nothing 
irregular in this, that it was merely fol- 
lowing the course of official routine. This 
might exonerate the right hon. Gentleman 
personally, but it did not alter the cir. 
cumstances of the case. Nay, it formed 
a further ground for the investigation de- 
manded, since it appeared that the injus- 
tice complained of was not accidental, but 
systematic. He was not aware whether 
eases of this sort were common in the 
Civil Service, but it must be remembered 
that there were 16,000 persons in that 
service; and if this were the manner in 
which justice was administered to those 
persons, he ventured to say that there was 
nothing in Russia more despotic. Even 
if Mr. Kennedy were guilty to the full 
extent, he had not had a fair trial; it 
was impossible for any one to place con- 
fidence in such a tribunal as had been de- 
scribed ; no court of law was open to him 
for redress, he had no other tribunal to 
resort to but that House, and he thought 
they would be neglecting what was due 
to the public service and to the country 
at large if they refused to listen to Lis 
appeal. 

Mr. DRUMMOND said, he knew as 
little, and perhaps less, of the rules of the 
Civil Service than the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for King’s Lynn ; but he was certain 
of this, that if in the civil, naval, or military 
services, the heads of departments were 
not to be responsible for their servants, all 
government was impossible. He objected 
to this Motion on two grounds—first, be- 
cause it interfered withthe Executive Go- 
vernment ; and secondly, because it tended 
to usurp for the House of Commons the 
power of the Executive ; and introduced a 
personal debate which he and other Mem- 
bers, he doubted not, would gladly avoid. 
The hon. Baronet (Sir J, Shelley) had al- 
luded so much to the Committee he (Mr. 
Drummond) had moved for last year, that 
it became necessary that he should give a 
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short history of the circumstances relating | Mr. Chichester Fortescue was selected, 


toit. It happened to come to his know- 


ledge that Mr. Kennedy entertained very | 
transcendental notions with regard to the | 


management of the Crown Forests, as, in- | 


deed, was pretty evident from the blue | 


books ; and he hoped there was no hon. 
Gentleman present who intended to vote on 
this question without having read through 
all these blue books. Evidently the noble 
Lord who had just sat duwn had not gone 


through them carefully, or he would not | 


have made some of the statements which 
had fallen from him, and without having 
done so he certainly was not competent to 
form a correct judgment on the subject. 
Having heard, however, that Mr. Kennedy 
was about to introduce some extraordinary 
changes into the management of the Crown 
Forests, he moved for some returns, ex- 
pecting to get a small paper, but, to his 
great astonishment, there came as great a 
blue book as ever issued from Lord Dun- 
can's Committee, and, on speaking to the 
Secretary for the Treasury on the subject, 
he was informed that was not one-half of 
the. return if he meant to have all Mr. 
Kennedy had written on the subject. 
“Oh! let us have all that Mr. Kennedy 
has written by all means,’’ was his reply, 
and accordingly it was given.  If_ those 
blue books were read through, it would be 
found that so far from the beginning of 
this matter being the question between Mr. 
Brown and Mr. Higinbothom, it, in fact, 
began by Mr. Kennedy’s introducing Mr. 
Brown into his office for the purpose of 
overthrowing all the establishment of the 
Woods and Forests. The abuses found 
out by Lord Duncan’s Committee had no 
reference to the question before the House. 
The hon. Baronet had objected to the 
names of his (Mr. Drummond's) Commit- 
tee. Now as he found that Mr. Kennedy 
knew nothing about timber, and that by 
his own confession, for he had spent years 
in Ireland, and was born in Ayrshire, 
where no trees grew, therefore he (Mr. 
Drummond) had consulted Gentlemen on 
both sides of the House, and selected names 
of those whom it was considered knew some- 
thing of woodland statistics ; and he chose 
Lord Edward Uoward, Colonel Clifford, 
Mr. Vernon Smith, Mr. Compton, Lord 
Harry Vane, Lord Shelburne, Mr. Denison, 
Sir William Heathcote, Mr. Tollemache, 
and others, who were all acquainted with 
the management of woods; and then he 
asked, as was but proper, for some Member 
of the Government to be appointed, and 
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for whom Mr. Wilson was afterwards sub- 
stituted. It might have appeared to some 
persons that it would have been better to 
get some Manchester manufacturers, or 
railroad directors ; but he thought it was 
better to have persons who knew some- 
thing about woods on a question of this 
nature. It was found that among the first 
plans of Mr. Kennedy was to send to India 
for a quantity of Deodara seeds, for plant- 
ing a new species of wood, but which did 
not succeed. Then, there was the case of 
Mr. Minehin, the deputy surveyor of the 
Forest of Dean. He (Mr. Drummond) re- 
membered when that forest was in a Jaw- 
less and a very bad state, and Mr. Minchin, 
by guvod management, had quite altered 
the state of things. Now that gentleman 
had been treated in so de-haut-en-bas a way 
that he had been obliged to resign. With 
regard to Mr. Iliginbothom and his man- 
agement of the forests in his (Mr. Drum- 
mond’s) neighbourhood, although he was a 
Liberal, and all his friends Liberals too—he 
opposed him (Mr. Drammond)—yet he 
would say that several gentlemen who had 
inspected that part of the forests were of 
opinion that there could be no better man- 
agement of them than Mr. Higinbothom’s. 
The conduct of Mr. Kennedy, however, to- 
wards that gentleman was most unjust. 
It was not from any dispute with Mr. 
Brown that that gentleman met with ill- 
treatment. Mr. Kennedy took upon him- 
self to form an opinion of the conduct of 
Mr. Higinbothom, and charged him with 
making fabrications in his accounts, and of 
being a man unworthy of trust. Ion. 
Members had expressed an anxiety to do 
justice to an absent man, meaning Mr. 
Kennedy, but when they supported that 
gentleman’s conduct towards Mr. Higin- 
bothom he thought the appeal of those 
hon. Members came with a very bad grace 
indeed. It had been said that Lord Dun- 
can’s Committee was the origin of this 
quarrel, but he denied it. What was Mr. 
Kennedy's knowledge of the forests, and 
what was the cause of his appointment ? 
The wicked world said that it was the re- 
sult of a family cabal, and that Mr. Ken- 
nedy owed his appointment to his con- 
nection with the Whigs. All he could say 
was, that Mr. Higinbothom had served 
well in his office, and nowhere were woods , 
better managed. With Mr. Kennedy he 
(Mr. Drummond) had no acquaintance, 
until he had ealled on him and claimed 
him as an old schoolfellow ; and although 
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he believed him to be a man zealous in the 
public service, he did not think he was fit 
to control men as good as himself, and 
who did not like unjust charges thrown in 
their teeth. 

Mr. MALINS said, he did not think it 
was any disparagement to Mr. Kennedy to 
be connected with the Whigs, if his mar- 


riage with the daughter of the late Sir! 


Samuel Romilly was supposed to constitute 
that connection. The right hon, Gentle- 
man (Mr. Gladstone) appeared very indig- 
nant at the manner in which the hon. Ba- 
ronet (Sir J. Shelley) had brought forward 
this question ; but he (Mr. Malins) thought 
it had been introduced in a spirit of mo- 
deration and fairness. It was his opinion 
that throughout the whole of this transae- 
tion the late Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had acted in a hasty, unfeeling, and most 
inconsiderate manner towards a public ser- 
vant of long standing. The right hon. 
Gentleman had said, that unless this arbi- 
trary power of Summarily dismissing subor- 
dinate servants were vested in the respon- 
sible Ministers of the Crown, the publie 
service could not be carried on. All he 
could say was, that if that were to be the 
condition in which the subordinate servants 


of the Crown were to be placed—if every 
man holding office was liable to be dis- 
missed at any moment by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer—then, for his part, he 
should never be ambitious to hold office in 


the service of his country. But the right 
hon. Gentleman seemed conscious that he 
was treading on tender ground, and ap- 
peared to feel that any Minister’s exercis- 
ing such a power would not be tolerated by 
the House, because he had evidently taken 
some pains to impress upon the House that 
the dismissal of Mr. Kennedy was not his 
individual act, but that it was the joint act 
of two Ministers of the Crown; and he 
endeavoured to make the House under- 
stand that the Earl of Aberdeen, who was 
then Prime Minister, had concurred iu the 
dismissal of Mr. Kennedy. But what said 
the great corrector of errors—dates? The 
letter of dismissal was dated the 29th of 
April, 1854. Mr. Kennedy, finding him- 
self at the age of sixty-five years, and after 
thirty years’ public service, dismissed by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer by his 
letter of the 29th of April, on the 2nd of 
May (three days after his letter of dis- 
missal) wrote to the Earl of Aberdeen. 
The Earl of Aberdeen answered Mr. Ken- 
nedy on the 9th of May, and the best evi- 
dence of the extent to which the Earl of 
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| Aberdeen participated in the dismissal of 
Mr. Kennedy was to be collected from that 
letter. It appeared by the letter written 
by the Earl of Aberdeen himself, that at 
ithe time the right hon. Gentleman dis- 
‘missed Mr. Kennedy he knew nothing of 
the circumstances of the case, and had not 
| been consulted on the subject. It was in 
vain for the right hon. Gentleman to en- 
deavour to persuade the House of Commons 
that he had the concurrence of another Mi- 
nister in that transaction. He knew that 
the multifarious engagements of the right 
hon. Gentleman might have made it diffi- 
eult for him to consult the Earl of Aber- 
deen upon the subject; but he felt bound 
to express his firm conviction that the 
right hon. Gentleman, much as he ad- 
mired his abilities, had, upon his own 
showing, been guilty of a most rash, and, 
he must add, unfeeling act in his treatment 
of Mr. Kennedy. Mr. Kennedy had pub- 
lished a pamphlet, in which, according to 
the right hon, Gentleman, he complained 
that his dismissal was an attack upon his in- 
tegrity, his veracity, and his honour. The 
right hon. Gentleman denied that that dis- 
missal was any attack upon the veracity, 
honour, or integrity of Mr..‘Kennedy ; and 
then he also stated that he had not been 
dismissed on account of his management 
of the Royal Woods and Forests. If such 
were the case, he wanted to know then for 
what Mr. Kennedy had been dismissed. 
It seemed to him that the cause could only 
be the letter written by him on the 26th of 
January, 1854. Now, the right hon, Gen- 
tleman {Mr. Gladstone) and the hon. Mem- 
ber for West Surrey (Mr. Drummond) had 
stated that no one could form an opinion 
upon this question who had not read the 
blue books ; but he would at once confess 
that he had not read those blue books, but 
from the speech of the right hon. Gentle- 
man alone he considered that he was fully 
able to form his opinion. It appeared 
from that speech, that the reasons for the 
dismissal of Mr. Kennedy resolved them- 
selves into the letter of the 26th of Janu- 
ary; and he would remind the House that, 
although perhaps the right hon. Gentle- 
man might not have had the opportunity 
of communicating with the Earl of Aber- 
deen on the subject, he had sat by the side 
of another Minister of the Crown (Lord J. 
Russell) night after night, in that House, 
| between the writing of that letter and the 
dismissal of Mr. Kennedy. Now, it ap- 
peared to him that the noble Lord (Lord 
14. Russell) was the Minister with whom 
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the right hon. Gentleman might have con- 
sulted with the greatest propriety, as it 
was to that noble Lord that Mr. Kennedy 
owed his appointment ; but it seemed that 
the right hon. Gentleman among his faults 
included the fault of a too strong reliance 
on his own judgment, and that unaided— 
except, indeed, by the hon. Secretary to 
the Treasury (Mr. Wilson)—he took upon 
himself the responsibility of dismissing 
Mr. Kennedy without consulting the Karl 
of Aberdeen or any other high official. 
That the right hon. Gentleman did not 
consult the noble Lord on the subject was 
evident from the letter addressed. by that 
noble Lord to Mr. Kennedy on the 9th of 
June. The noble Lord (Lord J. Russell), 
in that letter, stated that it was with much 
regret that he contemplated the cireum- 
stances, with which he was only partially 
acquainted, which had led to Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s separation from the public service, 
and, after passing a high eulogium ufton 
that gentleman’s public career, he pro- 
eeeded to state that, as at that time he 
had no seat in the House of Commons, 
he could not say what course he should 
adopt if any inquiry into the ease should 
be pressed for; but he added that, in the 
event of his being re-elected, he should 
be most happy to communicate upon the 
course which he should pursue with any 
hon. Member who might move for a Cum- 
mittee of Inquiry into that painful sub- 
ject. 
ther the Earl of Aberdeen, then at the 
head of the Government, nor the noble 
Lord (Lord John Russell), the head of the 
Government in that House, had been con- 
sulted in the affair; and he was conse- 
quently driven to the conclusion that the 
right hon. Gentleman, unaided by any ad- 
vice, except, as he had said before, that of 
the hon. Gentleman the Secretary of the 
Treasury—between whom and Mr. Ken- 
nedy, from some cause or other, ill feel- 
ing appeared to exist—had dismissed that 
gentleman from the position which he had 
held. He himself was personally unac- 
quainted with Mr. Kennedy, but when he 
saw a gentleman, who had for so long 
a period meritoriously served the public, 
summarily dismissed, he thought that some 
inquiry ought to be instituted. It was well 
known that, when Mr. Kennedy was ap- 
pointed by the noble Lord the Member for 
the City of London (Lord John Russell) to 
the office of Commissioner of Woods and 
Forests, the woods and forests were in a 
very bad condition. There had been a loss 
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to the nation of about 6,000/. per annum 
| previous to Mr. Kennedy’s management, 
}and after his appointment he raised the 
| net income in 1853 to 36,2591. That was 
|a proof that Mr. Kennedy was a valuable 
| public servant. It had been truly stated 
by the noble Lord the Member for King’s 
| Lynn (Lord Stanley) that, if the principles 
/enounced by the late Chancellor of the Ex- 
_chequer in respect to this matter were to 
| prevail, there would not exist in Russia a 
) greater despotism than would be found in 
this country. According to the right hon. 
Gentleman’s account, Mr. Kennedy was 
nothing more than the mere servant at 
will to the Chancellor of the Exchequer of 
the day, and liable to be summarily dis- 
missed by him, and he also maintained 
that the practice of that House did not 
warrant any inquiry like the one proposed 
into the dismissal of public servants. But 
the Earl of Aberdeen appeared to differ 
from the right hon. Gentleman, for the 
noble Lord in his letter said that he could 
not inquire into the matter because it was 
now before Parliament. He (Mr. Malins) 
trusted that, despite such special pleading, 
Parliament, seeing that an act of injustice 
had been committed, would not suffer op- 
| pression to be practised towards an indivi- 
dual by an arbitrary Minister, however elo- 
quent or talented that Minister might be, 
who cautiously abstained from consulting 
his colleague, to whom Mr. Kennedy owed 
his appointment, but only took counsel 
from a subordinate, between whom and 
Mr. Kennedy there appeared to be some 
ill feeling. With respect to the particular 
subject which led to Mr. Kennedy’s dis- 
missal, he was ready, for the sake of argu- 
ment, to admit that there was something 
harsh in Mr. Kennedy’s conduct to Mr. 
Lliginbothom, though there could be no 
doubt that Mr. Kennedy acted under a 
sense of public duty only. But why did 
not the late Chancellor of the Exchequer 
have an interview with Mr, Kennedy, and 
then he might have pointed out that he 
(Mr. Kennedy) had written too harshly, 
and might have advised him to withdraw 
the letter in question? This was a case 
in which it appeared to him that a public 
servant had been unworthily treated, and 
he trusted, for the sake of justice, that 
the House would deem that it was one im- 
peratively calling for inquiry. : 
Lorp SEYMOUR said, he thought it 
necessary, as he had the honour to hold 
the office of Chief Commissioner of the 
Woods and Forests in 1850, to say a few 
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words respecting the matter before the 
House. It was shortly after that period 

that the vacancy took place to which Mr. | 
Kennedy was appointed. On that vacancy 

occurring he had a conversation with his_ 
noble Friend (Lord John Russell) respect- | 
ing it, and told him it was most important | 
to name to that place some person who | 
was well qualified to manage the business | 
of a public office, who would be zealous | 
and energetic in preventing abuses, and who 
would not scruple to look into everything 
that would lead to a thorough reform of the 
office. His noble Friend asked him if he 
could recommend any such person, and he 
said he could not. His Lordship took 
some days to consider, and then named 
Mr. Kennedy as the only person he could 
find fitted for the purpose, and stated the 
very high character Mr. Kennedy had 
earned for himself in Ireland. In 1850 
the Bill was passed for dividing the offices, 
and therefore he had only seen Mr. Ken- 
nedy in his office for a very few months. 
The office of Works was separated from 
the office of Woods and Forests and Land 
Revenues, and Mr. Kennedy was left at 
the head of the Woods and Forests and 
Land Revenues. He believed that Mr. 
Kennedy, from what he saw of him, was 
most zealous and well-intentioned in the 
desire to correct all the evils of the depart- 
ment, He had many conversations with 
him, and he showed himself very desirous 
of doing all he could; but he must say at 
the same time that in some things he was 
not very judicious in what he did. He 
must make that statement in justification 
of what had been said by the late Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer. Mr. Kennedy 
was very well-intentioned, and very honest 
and earnest in his desire to do what was 
best for the public, but he was in an office 
totally different from what he had to deal 
with before. In that office, which was one 
of very great difficulty, requiring a system 
of management perhaps different from that 
of any other, having to deal with people 
from different parts of the country, both, 
English and Seotch, and to control the 

management of property of a very peculiar 

character, he (Lord Seymour) did not think 

Mr. Kennedy had shown the judgment 

which he had hoped he would show in the | 
management of that office. Therefore he | 
thought afterwards that the selection was | 
not a very fortunate one, but as regarded 

Mr. Kennedy persenally, he considered 

that he was honest and sincere in his desire 

to do all that he could. Some of the de-| 
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puty surveyors were really deserving .of 
public approbation, and amongst that class 
was Mr. Minchin, to whom the hon. Mem- 
ber for West Surrey (Mr. Drummond) had 
referred. That gentleman was dismissed, 
and it might have been time for him to 
retire, but there was a mode of inducing 
persons who had been a long time public 
servants to retire without any harshness, 
The revenues of the forests for one year 
had been referred to by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman who last addressed 
them as a proof of the exertions made by 
Mr. Kennedy, but they formed no real test 
by which to judge. Any person who knew 
anything of timber must also know that 
such a test was fallacious, because timber 
was not a crop that grew up in one year 
and was cut dewn in the next. The fact 
was, that the Committee over which Lord 
Dunean presided recommended that the 
timber should be ent that had been kept 
too"long. It had been kept from the de- 
sire of the Government that in time of 
peace, while timber was cheap, the timber 
should be preserved in the Royal Forests. 
With regard to the appointment of the 
proposed Committee, he must say he was 
surprised at the arguments .ased by the 
noble Lord the Member for King’s Lynn. 
If they once allowed the principle to be 
adopted, that every one of the 16,000 
officials in the public service who might be 
dismissed was to have his case discussed 
in that House, their whole time would be 
oceupied with such inquiries. And what 
would be the effect on the public depart- 
ments 2 Who would then dare to dismiss 
a public servant? Unless he had a very 
good case indeed, he wonld be a strong- 
minded man who would dismiss an official, 
knowing that he would be compelled to 
come down to that House and defend his 
deed. What was the very argument they 
heard most frequently urged against the 
Government at this time? It was that 
they had not courage to dismiss people ; 
and the House might depend upon it, that, 
if Committees of Inquiry were to be ap- 
pointed in cases like the present, few per- 
sons would be disposed to dismiss Govern- 
ment officials. There were many public 
servants against whom, perhaps, a strong 
case could not be made out, but who were 
known to those at the head of the offices 
in which they were employed as incom- 
petent to the right discharge of their 
duties, and there might be a desire to dis- 
miss them; but was this likely to be done 
when the result might be a strong attack 
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in that House, perhaps a party attack, 
which would be in the highest degree in- 
convenient to the Government? If a man 
was dismissed for some private motive—to 
make way for a friend of the person hav- 
ing the appointment——to get political power, 
or to remove a political enemy, then that 
would be a fair case for inquiry; but no 
such grounds could be pleaded in the pre- 
sent instance. It was quite clear that the 
language and conduct of Mr. Kennedy were 
intemperate. It was clear, also, that the 
conduct of Mr. Higinbothom was faulty, 
and he ought to have made a humble apo- 
logy for the communication which he had 
sent. There had been, he also considered, 
intemperate conduct on the part of the 
Treasury. He thought the jury was not 
a good selection, but, though there might 
have been mistakes on the part of the 
Treasury, the matter would not be reme- 
died by appointing a Committee of that 
Hlouse. He did not regret, however, that 
this debate had taken place, One useful 
result of it was, that it was made obvious 
that no one accused Mr. Kennedy of any- 
thing disereditable to his character. On 
the contrary, every one had spoken of his 
good intentions and zeal, and the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had explained 
away those words with regard to veracity 
which were no doubt very offensive to any 


honourable mind. Ile hoped, in conelu-* 


sion, that the hon. Gentleman (Sir J. 
Shelley) would not press his Motion to a 
division. 

Mr. STRUTT said, he wished to state 
that the point on which Mr. Kennedy and 
his friends had felt most strongly was 
the imputation which, in their opinion, was 
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that, if it had, probably the course which 
was now taken would have been avoided. 
The noble Lord (Lord Seymour) said Com- 
mittees of that House should not be ap- 
pointed to inquire into light cases ¥ but 
the question was, whether this was one of 
those light eases with regard to which in- 
quiry should be refused? In his opinion 
this was not a light and unnecessary case, 
and therefore, if the matter were pressed 
to a division, he should give his vote in 
favour of the Motion. 

Mr. WILSON said, that, after the per- 
sonal allusions made to him in the course 
of this debate, he considered that it was 
incumbent on him to offer a few remarks 
before the House went to a division. 
In the first place, he would observe upon 
the allegation that Mr. Kennedy had been 
charged by the Treasury with a want of 
veracity, integrity, and honour. Now, on 
his own behalf, and on that of every Mem- 
ber of the Government with whom he had 
communicated, being perfectly acquainted 
also, not only with the public, but private 
correspondence which had taken place be- 
twen the Government and the friends of 
Mr. Kennedy, he begged to state in the 
most explicit manner that no charge of 
that kind had been made, but that, on the 
contrary, any such charge had been dis- 
tinctly disavowed. The grounds of justi- 
fication for the discharge of Mr. Kennedy 
resolved themselves into this—that that 
gentleman had not the temper, had not 
the manner, had not the power of so go- 
verning the large establishment intrusted 
to his charge as to conduce to the publie 
advantage; beyond that no one had ever 
pressed any charge against him. The hon. 








thrown on his honour by the Treasury | and learned Gentleman (Mr. Malins) had 
minute, by his dismissal, and by the mode | insinuated that the mind of the Chancel- 
of that dismissal. In the investigation | lor of the Exchequer had been poisoned 
which took place it was stated that the | by imputations cast upon Mr. Kennedy by 
veracity, honour, and integrity of the par- | him (Mr. Wilson), but all who knew the 





ties concerned was involved; and, when 
the three gentlemen made their report 
to the Treasury, the result was that Mr. 
Kennedy was dismissed. It necessarily 
followed that Mr. Kennedy and his friends 
looked on the result of that inquiry as 
an imputation on his honour. The late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had stated 
expressly that, with respect to Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s honour and veracity, the fullest re- 
paration had been offered to his friends. 
Now, he was authorised by the friends of 
Mr. Kennedy to state that, in their opinion, 
no such reparation had been offered, and 


right hon. Gentleman would know that he 
| possessed too great habits of industry and 
| too great conscientiousness to allow him- 
self to be influenced by the opinions of 
any other person when the character of an 
| individual was at stake. So far, however, 
| from his (Mr. Wilson’s) mind being biassed 
against Mr. Kennedy, the fact was, that, 
| when he went to the Treasury, he had gone 
there with every feeling in favour of that 
gentleman, and during the whole of the . 
discussion, though it was his duty to hold 
the balance evenly, at the Treasury, be- 
tween a gentleman holding the high office 
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of Mr. Kennedy and his subordinates, he 
must distinctly state that, from the first, 
until within two months of the decision 
to which the Government arrived, he (Mr. 
Wilstn) believed that Mr. Brown and Mr. 
Kennedy were right and that the other side | 
was wrong, and for this reason—that until | 
then he had only the reports of Mr. Brown | 
and the letters of Mr. Kennedy before him. | 
He never doubted the facts on which Mr. 
Brown’s reports were based, and regarded 
him as a man of intelligence and ability, 
who understood his business. Those re- 
ports arrived in March, April, and May, 
and he (Mr. Wilson) read every paper | 
through, and felt disposed to act on them. 
In one instance he did reverse the decision 
of the late Government in support of Mr. 
Kennedy, and of the recommendations of 
Mr. Brown; but when the larger question | 
came to be discussed, was he (Mr. Wilson) 
to be blamed that, having a proposition be- 
fore him from Mr. Brown to reverse the 
whole order of things in a property which, 
as we were told, would in a few years be | 
worth millions of money, he took the pre- 
caution of inquiring the opinion of the re- | 
cognised authorities, who should advise the | 
Treasury? His first step was to refer Mr. | 
Brown’s reports to Mr. Clutton, who con. | 
eurred in many respects with them; but 
where Mr. Clutton differed with Mr. Brown, 
his own (Mr. Wilson’s) impression, which | 
he stated to his colleagues in the Treasury, 
was in favour of Mr. Brown. On the 21st | 
of December, however, came a letter from | 
Sir James Campbell, representing that the | 
facts as set forth in Mr. Brown’s reports | 
were wrong from beginning to end. Le 
had felt it necessary upon this to inquire 
into the facts. After the receipt of Sir 
James Campbell’s letter his impression was 
still in favour of Mr. Brown; but then, on 
the 4th of January, came Mr. Higinbothom’s 
letter, which was exactly to the same pur- | 
port as that written by Sir James Camp- | 
bell, and stated that the report submitted | 
to the Treasury by Mr. Brown in March | 
had not been seen by them until October. 
He did not disavow his responsibility in 


effect a fair adjudication between the con- | 
tending parties, and he defied any one who | 
had read the blue books, instead of pam- 
phlets containing ex parte statements, to 
point out a single sentence in any of the | 
replies of the Treasury from which it could | 
be inferred that any bias existed towards 
one side or the other. When the corre- | 
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spondence was completed, he came to the 
conclusion that the only course which he 


| could pursue—and Mr. Kennedy appeared 


to have arrived at a similar conclusion— 
was to find a suitable tribunal, who might 
decide upon matters of fact alone. The 
Treasury having decided upon adopting 
that course, Mr. Kennedy suggested that 
three gentlemen should be appointed, to 
whom none of the reports had been re. 
ferred, and who were entirely unconnected 
with any of the parties to the transactions, 
and he forwarded a list of twelve names 
from which he proposed that the tribunal 
should be selected. The first two names 


| in the list were those of gentlemen of very 


high reputation, but it so happened that 
some of the reports had previously been 
referred to those gentlemen; and he (Mr. 
Wilson) thonght, therefore, that it would 
have been highly imprudent and unjust 
towards those individuals if they had been 
appointed to adjudicate upon the ques- 
tion. He believed that Mr. Kennedy, 
as he had himself stated, did not know 
any of the gentlemen named in_ the 
list which, he (Mr. Wilson) understood, 
had been handed to Mr. Kennedy by Mr. 
Brown; but it appeared that three of the 
gentlemen on the list had been upon terms 
of friendship or intimaey with Mr. Brown, 
and their appointment would, of course, 
have been objectionable. Inquiries were 
made with respect to the other gentlemen 
whose names were included in the list, 
and it was found that, although they were 
individuals of very high character, they 
had had no experience with respect 1> 
forests. He (Mr. Wilson) proposed the 
appointment of Mr. Josiah Parkes, whose 
judgment in matters of drainage was well 
known; but as that gentleman had had 
some dispute with Mr. Kennedy about the 
drainage of the Pheenix Park, in Dublin, 
it was found impossible that he could 
undertake the duty. He (Mr. Wilson) 
mentioned this cireumstance to show his 
anxiety to appoint an independent tribunal. 
With regard to the three gentlemen who 


| were finally appointed, he (Mr. Wilson) 
this case, but his sole object had been to | 


could only say that he endeavoured to 
select men whom he deemed best qualified 
for the duty; they were entirely unknown 
to him; and he believed them to be gen- 
tlemen of the highest honour, integrity, 
and ability. The Treasury were bound 
to look to the subordinate officers whose 
interests were at stake. High officials 
could generally get some influential friend 
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to take up their cause, but the inferiors 
had only the Treasury to protect them. 
Since the present Board of the Treasury 
was constituted they had had many diffi- 
culties to contend with in the reorganisa- 
tion of the Customs and other offices, and 
he thought their conduct showed they were 
not actuated by the motives attributed to 
them by the hon. Baronet (Sir J. Shelley). 
Whatever censure was to be attached to 


the transaction, a great portion belonged | 


to himself. It would be impossible to 


earry on the work of Government if the | 


House were to assume a right to review 


every transaction of this kind, although if 
a prima facie case of injustice was made | 


out it ought not to be overlooked. He 


could say for himself, and he believed for | 


every Member of the Government, that 
there was not on their part the slightest 
feeling against Mr. Kennedy; but that, on 
the contrary, if there had been any feeling 


at all, it had been in his favour, on the | 


ground that they believed he was con- 


scientiously discharging a very difficult | 
duty. But, however zealous a man might 


be in the performance of a duty, zeal did 


not always secure discretion, and without 


discretion zeal sometimes was rather a 
fault than a virtue in a public officer. Te 


must, before he sat ‘down, express his re- | 


gret at the light and frivolous manner in 
which the hon. Baronet (Sir J. Shelley) 
had treated the responsibility of the Go- 
vernment with reference’ to matters of 
this kind. The noble Lord opposite (Lord 
Stanley) had complained that the inquiry 


had been conducted before a_ tribunal 


whose names were unknown to Mr. Ken- 


nedy, but it would be found in the instruc. | 


tions given to the referees that they were 
directed to transmit a copy of the minute 
to Mr. Kennedy for his information and 
guidance. The names were communicated 
to Mr. Kennedy; he was present when the 
parties received their instructions, and no 
word of objection was raised to the pro- 
ceeding until after Mr. Kennedy’s dis- 
missal, 

Mr. WHITESIDE said, it was stated 
that the honour, the veracity, and the 
integrity of Mr. Kennedy had not been 
impugned. He (Mr. Whiteside) would, 
however, read the minute referred to in 
the manly speech of the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Nottingham (Mr. Strutt), and the 
House would judge for themselves. [The 
hon. Member then read the passage in 
question, which was to the effect that the 
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ease, as between Mr. Higinbothom and 
Mr. Brown, and Mr. Higinbothom and Mr. 
Kennedy, had assumed proportions, as 
matters of fact, ‘‘ involving the veracity, 
integrity, and honour of the partics.’’] 
He (Mr. Whiteside) had only known Mr. 
Kennedy for two days, and he was bound 
to say that Mr. Kennedy had stated to 
him the imputation on the part of the 
Treasury it was which had stung him to 
the quick in the matter. The late Chan- 
'cellor of the Exchequer said it had been 
resolved to rest the question on the issue 
of the trial. Mr. Brown and Mr. Kennedy, 
however, had required one, and were re- 
fused; and yet the right hon. Gentleman 
ealled upon a body of English gentlemen 
to say that the decision of the Treasury 
/ought to be respected. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, he 
could quite understand that those persons 
who were interested by friendship and 
long acquaintance with Mr. Kennedy were 
anxious to bring forward a discussion in 
that House for the purpose of vindicating 
his character from any aspersions which 
they might conceive to have been cast 
upon it with regard to his honour, inte- 
grity, and veracity. He was sure, how- 
ever, that no one who knew Mr. Kennedy 
would for one instant impute to him any- 
thing which could reflect upon his honour, 
his veracity, or his character. What had 
passed in this discussion ought to be satis- 
factory upon those points, and he hoped 
that those who had brought on the debate 
would feel that Mr. Kennedy came out of 
it with his character and honour clear from 
all imputation. He thought the hon. 
Member for Westminster (Sir J. Shelley) 
ought to be content with the result of the 
discussion, and he would recommend the 
House to consider seriously the consequen- 
‘ces which might ensue from the establish- 
ment of such a precedent as that now 
sought to be established. It would in his 
(Lord Palmerston’s) opinion strike at the 
very foundation of the Civil Service of the 
country. It would reduce that Civil Ser- 
vice to a state of anarchy, and would 
cause the greatest public inconvenience. 
| He could well understand that if a Minis- 
ter of the Crown had appointed a person 
whom Parliament thought unfit for the ap- 
pointment, that question might be a fit 
subject for the House to inquire into, be- _ 
eause the House, as the guardian of the 
| public interests, was entitled to interpose 
| to prevent the appointment of an improper 
l 
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person to discharge important public duties. 
But he contended that, at the same time, 
a discretion must be left in the hands of 
servants of the Crown as to removing 
from office those whom they thought in- 
competent for the duties they were called 
upon to discharge. There were many 
reasons which might render a person unfit 
for a particular situation which it would be 
impossible to state with that detail and 
force to satisfy a Committee, but which 
might still be reasons of such force as to 
induce the Minister responsible for the ap- 
pointment to remove an officer from the 
situation he held. There was no person 
who spent any time in the public service 
to whom it did not happen that he had 
some time or other to remove an officer, 
though from no motives which might cast 
a reflection upon the integrity, honour, or 
moral character of the officer removed. If 
the [louse were to establish as a precedent 
that any man removed from a situation 
was to appeal to his friends in the House 
of Commons and obtain a verdict as_ to 
the propriety of his removal, there would 
be an end of all discipline in the service of 
the State. 

Sir JOHN SHELLEY in reply, said, 
that all Mr. Kennedy desired was to have 
his honour and character cleared from the 
accusation and slur which had been east 
upon it by the Treasury Minute. The 
noble Lord (Lord Palmerston) said, there 
was no intention of impugning the honour 
or integrity of Mr. Kennedy, yet, while 
that Minute existed, it would continue to 
be read when the words of the noble Lord 
were forgotten. If the noble Lord would 
give him (Sir J. Shelley) a promise or an 
assurance that the Minute to which he re- 
ferred would be rescinded, and another in- 
troduced, showing tliat there was no inten- 
tion to cast any reflection upon the honour 
and integrity of Mr. Kennedy, he would 
not press the motion to a division. 

Mr. WILSON said, that the words 
** honour, veracity, and integrity’’ occurred 
in the Treasury Minute containing the in- 
structions to the referees, and were applied 
to the transactions between all the parties. 

Mr. CAYLEY said, he wished to kn w 
if the words included Mr. Kennedy ? 

Mr. WILSON said, in the sense in 
which they were used, Mr. Kennedy was 


Episcopal and Capitular 
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certainly included. The words did not 
occur either in the letter of the Chancellor | 
of the Exchequer, or in any subsequent | 
Minute. 
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Viscount PALMERSTON: I do not 
know how the object of my hon. Friend jg 
technically to be accomplished ; but I ap. 
prehend that that which now stands on the 
record cannot be offensive, and 1 have no 
objection whatever to state that I will en. 
gage that there shall be placed on record 
in the Treasury a full acknowledgment 
that Mr. Kennedy’s honour stands per. 
fectly unimpeached. 

Sir JOHN SHELLEY said, as Mr, 
Kennedy’s object would be attained by 
such an acknowledgment, he would not 
press his Motion to a division. 

Motion by leave withdrawn. 

The House adjourned at a quarter be- 
fore one o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, February 28, 1855. 


Mixutes.] Popiic Brtts.—1° Purchasers’ Pro- 
tection against Judgments; Union of Bene- 
fices ; Exchequer Bills (£17,183,000), 

2° Episcopal and Cap'tular Estates, 
3° Commons Inclosure. 


EPISCOPAL AND CAPITULAR ESTATES 
BILL. 
Order for Second Reading read. 

Tue Marquess or BLANDFORD said, 
that in requesting the House to agree to 
the second reading of the Bill, he need 
not remind hon. Members how important 
the measure was, how many interests it 
affected, how wide was its scope, and how 
serious the results, either for good or evil, 
which would arise from it. He would, 
first of all, advert to some remarks which 
he had heard objecting that the present 
time, when the country was engaged in an 
arduous and perilous contest, was not the 
most fitting occasion for considering a 
measure of this nature. In his opinion, 
the present was peculiarly the time when 
it behoved them to set their house in order, 
to attend to the spiritual interests of the 
nation, and to endeavour to bring down 
the favour of God upon the people of this 
country. He was not now, for the first 
time, asking the House to agree to the 
second reading of this measure, for he had 
already twice before this introduced a Bill 
for these purposes. In the first instance he 
had introduced a Bill, the second reading of 
which was not pressed, owing to the lateness 
of the Session ; in the second, the House 
had gone so far as to sanction the principle 
of the Bill by reading it a second time. 
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The present measure was not in material 
points different as regarded its principle 
from those which he had previously brought 
forward. In the first instance, of course 
the principle was new, the proposals were 
in some degree so startling, and of so 
wide a scope, that it was scarcely to be 
expected that the House would agree to 
them at once; in the second instance he 
had a further advantage, for the House 
had readily consented to the principle of 
the Bill by a majority of nearly two to one 
in favour of the second reading. At the 
present time he had the further advantage, 
that he was not introducing a new or ill- 
digested scheme, but one which, whatever 
its faults were, it was confessed provided a 
remedy for evils of acknowledged magni- 
tude and admitted existence. That these 
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He (the Marquess of Blandford) would now 
endeavour to show, in as brief and succinct 
a way as he could, what the specific evils 
were which the Bill proposed to remedy, 
and what amount of positive good they 
would be able to acquire by passing a mea- 
sure like the present one. He would also 
endeavour to show that it was necessary 
that there should be some change—he did 
not say what change—and if he could prove 
this necessity he should confidently call 
upon the House to agree to the prin- 
ciple of a measure which had for its ob- 


ject the provision of a remedy, however 


insufficient, for acknowledged evils. It was 
admitted that the present state of things 
was not in all respects a satisfactory 
one. The property was not managed as 
it ought to be; complaints had been urged 


evils did exist, he should be able to show | in a variety of directions, and a great deal 


to the House by ample testimony. 
would, in the first place, read the opinion of 


one of the most remarkable men belonging | 


He | of intensified feeling and odium had result- 


ed in consequence to the Church; and he 
should endeavour to show how the exist- 


to the House, who in experience of Parlia- | ing state of things rendered some change 


mentary matters had no equal, who had 
been Prime Minister of this country, who 


| 


absolutely necessary. He believed that 
a solemn duty rested on that House to 


had been a member of the Ecclesiastical | take into their consideration any mea- 


Commission, and consequently had an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the details of the 
subject now under consideration. Tle was 
alluding to the noble Lord (Lord J. Rus- 
sell) the late Member for the City of Lon- 
don, who said— 

“T consider the main intention of the Bill, which, 
by giving to the Church Estates Commission the 


administration of the property from which the | 


income of the bishops is derived, is very sound in 
principle, and one which will tend not only to the 
improvement of the property, but will be more 
becoming than the present system to the dignity 
of the bishops, and will give them the means ne- 
cessary to the discharge of their duties, which are 
becoming more and more extensive every day in 
their respective dioceses,” 


And at a subsequent stage the noble Lord 
also observed — 

“ It is obvious that a person coming into pos- 
session of an hereditary estate may make provi- 
sion for the management of that estate, and may 
sacrifice his income for some years to improve it 
for the subsequent benefit of himself and his sue- 
cessors, knowing that his children will in the end 
reap the advantage ; but for a bishop to sacrifice 
his income when, perhaps, the enjoyment of his 
bishoprie may not extend beyond four or five 
years, is, perhaps, too much to expect. I think, 
therefore, that the giving of a fixed income, to be 
paid by the Commissioners who shall have the 
management of the lands, is so great an improve- 
ment upon the present system that on account of 
that provision alone, if the question were one of 
affirming or denying the principle of the Bill, I 
should be prepared to give my vote in favour of 
it, 





sure likely to promote the extension of the 


| Established Church—of that Church which 


had been committed to their care from 
generation to generation, and which, what- 
ever were its faults, had been the source 
of some of the greatest blessings which 
the country enjoyed. It was as much the 
duty of that [cuse to do this as it would 
be a dereliction of their duty to neglect 
the nationality of the Church of England, 
or to cease to consider it in its true posi- 
tion. He saw there was a notice on the 
books that it was the intention of the hon. 
Member for South Northumberland (Mr. 
H. G. Liddell) to oppose the Bill. He (the 
Marquess of Blandford) gave the hon. 
Member full credit for the best intentions, 
but thought he little knew how much evil 
he was entailing upon the Church, and 
what injury he might be bringing upon its 
best interests, when he did not confine 
himself to proposing amendments in Com- 
mittee, but was delaying the passing of a 
measure for another year by opposing the 
principle of the Bill. If the hon, Mem- 
ber would undertake to bring in a better 
Bill than this, and move that both Bills 
should be referred to a Select Committee, 
he (the Marquess of Blandford), looking at 
the magnitude of the question, would be 
prepared to accede to that offer. But he 
must deprecate such a vague Motion as 
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that of the hon. Member for South Nor- 
thumberland, which would have the effect 
of postponing the measure for another year, 
and which was not consistent with the im- 
portance of the subject or the sacred cha- 
racter of the interests at stake. It had 
been objected to the Bill that it would, 
by centralising the management of the ca- 
pitular property, render the title to it inse- 
cure, and bring all the evils of a centra- 
lised management with accumulated force 
upon ecclesiastical property, while another 
objection was, that the Commissioners did 
not consider local claims as they ought: 
these, he was well aware, ought to be consi- 
dered, but he thought that the local interests 
would be better consulted by this measure 
than they were at present. It was not iu 
his power last year, when this objection 


was made, to refer to the Report of the | 


Cathedral Commission, which was not 
at that time a public document, but he 
would now show from that Report what 
course had been pursued by the Chapters. 
He did not wish to cast unnecessary blame 


upon capitular institutions, but he was only | 


{COMMONS} 





stating a well known and well recognised | 


fact when he said that capitular institutions 
had been most backward in providing for 
the necessary augmentation in the spiritual 


wants of the places where their property | 


lay. He would cite a few instances of 
what capitular bodies had been in the habit 


of giving out of their large resources to- | 
wards the real wants of the Church. He 


found that the revenues of the Chapter of 


Canterbury were 25,0000. a year, and that | 


out of that sum 711. a year was given in 


augmentation of vicarages connected with | 
the property, and 1,306. for schools and | 


other charitable purposes. The revenues 
of the Chapter of Durham were 57,0001, 
or rather nearly 58,0001. a year, and there 
was an increased ratio in their grants, but 
not at all commensurate with the enlarged 
amount of their income. The provision 
made by the Chapter of Durham for the 
augmentation of vicarages was 2,075. a 
year, and for schools about the same 
amount; in all about 4,000/. out of nearly 
60,0007. The revenues of the Chapter of 
Winchester were 22,000. per annum, out 
of which only 400 a year was granted in 
augmentation of vicarages, and 1,000I. a 
year to charities. The revenues of the 
Chapter of Ely were 16,000/. a year, out 
of which only 62/. a year was given to 
vicarages, and 4071. to schools and cha- 
rities. The Chapter of Westminster had 
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an income of 30,0000., of which only 
4741. was given to the vicars, and 4261. to 
local charities. It had been said that a 
Commission was now sitting, and that it 
was not right to proceed with a measure of 
this nature when that Commission was con- 
sidering the subject. There might or 
there might not be truth in that statement, 
but he was inclined to believe that this 
Bill had been properly introduced. In the 
first place, it dealt with a subject which 
was not adapted to the consideration of 
that Commission. It dealt with episcopal 
as well as capitular property, and Parlia- 
ment had always treated the two matters 
as proper to be dealt with together, but 
that Commission would only consider capi- 
tular interests. Another reason for pro- 
eeeding with this measure was that the 
subject had been fully considered already. 
A Commission had been issued, of which 
the right hon. Baronet the Home Secretary 
was perfectly cognisant, and in which 
Lord Harrowby had taken considerable 
interest, and that Commission went fully 
into the details of the question as to 
how the property should be managed, 
They reported their conclusion to the 
House, but that conclusion had not been 
acted upon, and no legislation followed 
their Report ; and to wait for the Report 
of the present Commission would be merely 
to delay the passing of a useful measure. 
He believed that this measure had met 
with a large amount of public sympathy, 
and that it was now brought forward in 
such a tangible shape that it might fairly 
be considered in Committee. An objection 
was last year urged to this measure that 
the claims of the Dissenters were not fully 
considered, and that no measure should 
be taken with respect to the Church 
until those claims had been considered. 
Now, whatever the claims of the Dis- 
senters might be, he wished to put for- 
ward fairly and boldly what he con- 
sidered the claims of the Established 
Chureh, and in his opinion the House of 
Commons was a very proper arena for 
discussing the question. He did not ob- 
ject to the claims of Dissenters being 
urged on the one side, and the claims 
of the Church of England being urged 
on the other. He was sure the Church 
would not suffer by the discussion, and 
if it were rubbed, it would only become 
the brighter by being rubbed. A Church 
founded on the pregeription of centuries 
was not likely to be overthrown by non- 
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conforming bodies, to whom it was the’ of that Commission. The labours of that 
policy of the country to give complete tole- Commission divided themselves into two 
ration. A great deal had been said about periods. The first went down to about 
the reform of the Church, and the neces- 1850, and the second dated from that 
sity of remedying the abuses which exist period up to the present time. In the 
in her. If that necessity existed, and if first period of the Commission it was 
the Church was to be reformed, it was the thought desirable to limit the bishops’ in- 
duty of those who were her reformers to| comes. Some of these incomes were 
set about the work; but if they were found to be much too large, and others 
indifferent to the subject, and unwilling to, much too small, and the course of pro- 
introduce salutary changes, was it to be ceeding adopted was to charge the richer 
urged against the Church that these abuses sees with fixed payments, and to make 
were still in existence? The question of them over to the poorer sees. The 
church extension was a most important mat- | charge placed on the richer sees was 
ter, and this could not take take place with- 41,5001. This was done by the Act of 
out the necessary means for augmenting the 6 & 7 Will. IV., passed in 1836. The 
poor livings, creating new parishes, and pro- system, however, was not a perfect one. 
viding endowments. These means were not Its defeets were these. In order to leave 
likely to be obtained except by such an ad- a certain amount of interest to induce the 
ministration of the property of the Church | bishop to manage properly the property, 
as would make her revenues sufficient to ac- | a fixed charge was placed upon it, and 
complish these important objects. Another the residue was to belong to the bishop; 
important consideration was, the character | but the incomes were very much under- 
of the ministers of the Church. They estimated, and, in some cases, where 
onght to be without reproach, but so long | improvements were made, more than 
as they had the management of property , double the allotted income was enjoyed by 
there must be collisions between them | the bishop. Another evil left untouched 
and their tenants, and all those various, was this, that the management of the 
contingencies involved in the management | estate was still thrown on the bishop. This 
of property, whose tendency would be to! sum of 41,5001. the bishops themselves 
render them liable to reflections upon their | had the labour of securing and paying over 
characters. The aim of the Legislature | to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners in the 
ought to be, in the first place, to render | same period. Other changes of a most im- 
incomes adequate and secure; and, in| portant nature were introduced, relating 
the second place, to render them easy | to the chapters. By the 3 & 4 Vict., 
of collection, and to place the fee of | ¢. 113, passed in 1840, 360 prebends were 
the property on such a basis that the | suppressed and their property was vested 
management should not interfere with the |in the Commissioners. A large number 
security necessary to attach it for ever to of canonries were also suspended, and 
its proper purposes. The measure which | their proceeds were likewise directed to be 
he had introduced was not new in princi- | paid over to the Commissioners. Other 
ple, and was rendered necessary by former | provisions were made, but the legislation 
Acts. An inquiry was instituted into | which then took place was so incomplete 
ecclesiastical matters in 1835, and the| that some further change in the law was 
object of that inquiry was to consider | rendered absolutely necessary. There was 
generally ‘the state of the Established now a joint interest in the property be- 
Church, the amount of spiritual destitution, | tween the chapters and the Commissioners, 
the amounts of the incomes of the bishops, | owing to their being entitled to the pro- 
and the anomalies that were supposed to | ceeds of the suspended canonries, There 
require a remedy at the hands of the|was also a joint interest and ownership 
Legislature. The inquiries of that Com- | conferred by the limitation of the incomes 
mission showed the inequality of the epis-| of other canonries. The Commissioners 
copal incomes and the vast amount of | had also the power to receive the improved 
spiritual destitution in the country, and the ‘value of certain estates. Now, although 
Ecclesiastical Commission was instituted this joint ownership existed, the Commis- 
as a permanent Commission, to carry out! sioners had no voice or power in the man- 
the objects recommended by the Commis-| agement of the property vested in them, 
‘sioners of 1835. He would briefly call) The first duty of Parliament was to give 
the attention of the House to the seine them such power over the property as to 
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enable them to administer it to the best | was with respect to the episcopal incomes, 
advantage. He now wished to eall the | The object of Parliament was to limit the 
attention of the House to the common fund | incomes of the bishops. Those incomes 


which was formed for the purpose of pro- 
viding for the spiritual wants of the coun- | 
try. Now, it was found at that time that | 
145,000. was necessary to raise the in- | 
comes of livings under public patronage; 
and that 131,000/. was required to raise | 
those under private patronage. For that 
purpose, and in order to provide for the | 
spiritual wants of the community, what was 
termed the common fund had been esta- | 
blished ; and if a fund of that characteravere 
required twenty years ago, of how much | 
more importance must it be at the present | 
moment ? Now, he would ask what was 
tne state of the case at present? He would 
just mention two parishes in the metropolis | 
as instances of the amount of destitution 
which prevailed. In the parish of Clerken- | 
well, in 1817, the population was 50,000. | 
In 1854, it amounted to 64,000. In i817, | 
there were 29,000 persons unprovided with | 
church accommodation. In 1854, the} 
number so unprovided was 58,000, al- | 
though the number of sittings had been | 
increased from 1,400 to 5,805. In 1817, | 
the population of the parish of Bethnal | 
Green was 33,000. In 1854, it had in-| 
creased to 90,193. The number of per- | 
sons unprovided with sittings in 1817, was | 
31,800. In 1254, the number destitute | 
of accommodation was 75,342. The ac- 
commodation had been increased from | 
1,200 to 14,851 sittings; and, in saying 
this, however, he did not wish to ignore 
the exertions which had been made during 
that time by the nonconforming com- 
munities, who had supplied a vast amount 
of spiritual aid which the Church was! 
unable to afford. He now came to what! 
he termed the second period of the Ecele- | 
siastical Commission, commencing in 1850. | 
In consequence of an inquiry before a Com- | 
mittee of that [louse into the mode in which 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners had ad- 
ministered their property, a law was passed 
for the purpose of providing for the admi- 
nistration of the large property vested in | 
them in the best and most serviceable | 
manner for the country. The Estates Com- | 
missioners were appointed, consisting of | 
three lay Commissioners and two of the | 
Members of the Ecclesiastical Commission, | 
constituting a kind of imperium in im-| 
perio, for the management of the estates, 
and they were directed to report onmmnelly | 
to Parliament. The next change nen 
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had not been limited, because the property 
had yielded more than double what Parlia- 
ment considered would be the residue. A 
new mode was adopted, and he would now 
describe the objectionable nature of the 
present law. By an Order in Couneil, in 
1851, it was enacted that the future in- 
comes of the bishops should be fixed at 
152,00U/. a year, and the bishops were 
directed to deliver a half-yearly account of 
their receipts to the Commissioners, and 
by as much as they exceeded the sum fixed 
by Parliament for the see, sv much was to 
be paid over to the Commissioners as the 
balance. There was a condition attached 
to that mode of proceeding which rendered 
it one of the most humiliating arrange- 
ments ever adopted respecting the biskwps’ 
incomes, for so little confidence was placed 
in the episcopal body that when any one of 
the bishops making his return was found 
to have received a fine which equalled or 
exceeded the amount of his half year’s 
income, the Commissioners had the power 
to take the whole of the fine into their 
own hands, and to pay him the balance; 
and if any fine was to be received of the 
value of more than 1002., the Commis- 
sioners were to determine the nature of 
the renewal and the amount of the fine. 
He wished now to draw the attention of 
the House to another question. If any 
increase was to be expected in the value 
of the property, it would render it more 
than ever important that the Commis- 
sioners should have the power of dealing 
with it as they thought best, in order to 
raise it to its full improvement value. 
Now, what was the actual interest of the 


Commissioners in the property held by, 


them jointly with the capitular bodies ? 
Originally there were 149 canonries in the 
cathedrals. The number susptnded was 
sixty-five. The total annual revenue of 
the capitular bodies on the average of 
seven years was 295,984l. By the pro- 
cess of enfranchisement the entire property 
would be brought into fee, and one-half of 
that would come to the Church. Taking 
the sums received in fines as one-fourth of 
the entire annual value, the entire value of 
the property would be 1,183,9361., to about 


one-half of which, 591,968/., the Chureh 


would become entitled, the other half goin 


into the hands of the lessees. The inter- 
est of the Commissioners in that property 
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amounted to four-tenths, nearly 200,000. 
Supposing there should be no change in 
the law, the result would be that, their in- | 
terest having proportionately increased, 
there would still be no proper control | 
over that portion to which they were | 
entitled. In order to remedy the pre- | 
sent state of things, two plans might be pro- | 
posed. Either the entire management of | 
the property might be vested in the Com- 
missioners, as he had proposed last year, 
or, as was proposed by the Members of the 
Episcopal Revenues Commission, it might 
be temporarily put into their hands for the | 
purpose of giving to each Ecclesiastical | 
corporation an amount of income necessary 
to supply both see and chapter, and the | 
remainder to be vested in the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners. Now, in his Bill he pro- 
posed to unite the two systems. He pro- 
posed that with regard to episcopal property 
there should be no change from the princi- 
ple of the former measure—that its ma- 
nagement should be absolutely vested in 
the Commissioners, also that the manage- 
ment of the entire of the property should 
be transferred to the Estates Commission- 
ers, in order that the process of enfran- 
chisement, with all fairness to the lessees, 
should be carried on as expeditiously as 
possible, he proposed that the Ecelesi- 
astical Commissioners should enter into 
an agreement with each bishop for the 
payment of the sum necessary to supply 
the income of his see. With regard to 
the chapters, he proposed that after a 
period sufficient in the estimation of Par- 
liament to bring the property out of its 
leasehold tenure by means of its en- 
franchisement into rack rent tenure, the 
chapters should have a_ sufficient por- 
tion of the real estate handed back to 
yield the income which would be necessary 
to defray the charges of the cathedral, and 
thenceforth remain under their manage- 
ment, subject to certain limitations and 
restrictions imposed under the Ecclesias- 
tical Commission, He would next pro- 
eeed briefly to state the reasons which 
induced him to make that change. He 
should, in the first place, observe that 
taking the fairest and the most extensive 
view he was able to take of that subject, 
he could not help thinking that it would be 
better to effect an entire transference ef the 
management of that property. He be- 
lieved that such an arrangement would be 
the most consonant with the character of 
the duties of capitular bodies. But he 
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could not conceal from himself that the 
chapters themselves were strongly opposed 
to such a change, and he was aware that 
if he were to attempt to carry it into effect 
he would be met—and perhaps successfully 
met—by appeals against the adoption of the 
principle of centralisation. He should also 
admit that there was an important differ- 
ence between the relations of bishops and 
of chapters to the property which they 
held. A chapter was a body corporate, 
and its interest in the due management of 
its property was sustained and perpetuated ; 
while the interest of a corporation sole, 
such as a bishop, in ecclesiastical property, 
was limited to the individual. In dealing 
with the chapters he had followed the pre- 
cedent that had already been adopted by 
the chapters of York and of Carlisle, which 
had handed over the entire amount of their 
property to the Ecclesiastical Commission- 
ers, in order that it might be brought into 
a state of rack-rent value. Another point to 
which he wished to direct the attention of 
the House, was the misapprehension which 
existed in the minds of some hon. Members 
that the provisions of that Bill would inju- 
riously affect the interests of lessees. If 
it were carried into effect the entire man- 
agement of the property would be vested 
in the Estates Commissioners, who were 
at present, by the Enfranchisement Act, 
the parties that must approve any contract 
that might be made between the chapter 
and the lessees. By the operation of the 
Bill then before the House, any lessee 
desirous of enfranchising would go at onee 
to the Estates Commissioners; and he 
contended that there was nothing in the 
3ill at variance with those very proper 
provisions inserted in the Enfranchise- 
ment Act of last Session. He believed 
that under the arrangement which he pro- 
posed the interests of lessees would not 
only not be prejudiced, but would even be 
better attended to than they were under 
the existing system, which had not pre- 
vented the process of enfranchisement from 
being extremely slow. He had thus en- 
deavoured, as briefly and as clearly as he 
could, to go through the details of that 
most intricate subject, and to point out to 
the House what he believed to be'the evils 
of the existing system, as well as the 
means by which he proposed to remedy 
those evils. In conclusion, he had only 
urgently to beg the House to assent to the 
second reading of the Bill, and thus again 
to affirm its principle, for he believed that 
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by adopting it they would confer a lasting 
benefit on the Church, a lasting blessing on 
the nation, and a proportionate advantage 
on mankind at large. 

Motion made and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”’ 

Mr. H. G. LIDDELL said, that while 
giving the fullest credit to the noble Lord 
for the exertions he had made and the time 
he had devoted to the subject which he had 
brought so frequently before the notice of 
the House, he still felt it to be his consci- 
entious duty to give his most strenuous 
opposition to the Bill, and to move that the 
Bill be read a second time that day six 
months, It was his conviction that the 
principle of the Bill was opposed to the | 
whole tenour of our cathedral institutions | 
and was highly dangerous to the integrity | 
of those institutions. The noble Lord | 
appeared to have changed the opinion he | 
entertained not long ago on the propriety | 
of legislating upon this subject, for in the | 
Report of the Commissioners on Cathedral | 
Institutions, published iast year, there were | 
these words :— 





“ Although we are well persuaded that great 
benefits might acerue from judicious reforms be- 
ing introduced into these institutions, yet we feel 
that great prejudices may arise from premature | 
legislation on the subject.” 


To that Report the name of the noble Lord | 
was appended. The noble Lord might | 
contend that this measure was neither dan- | 
gerous nor premature, but there were high | 
legal authorities who believed that they | 
discovered great discrepancies and great | 
contradictions in the Bill; the noble Lord, | 
therefore, was not entitled to regard it as | 
a very carefully considered measure. The | 
House, he considered, had a right to know 
whether the noble Lord had brought for- 
ward the measure with the sanction of his 
brother Commissioners. If not, he thought 
the course which the noble Lord had taken 
was most unparliamentary. If, indeed, 
the noble Lord possessed peculiar sources 
of information, not open to the other Com- 
missioners, then the House ought to be 
informed what those sources of intelligence 
were, that they might be able to form a 
judgment as to their real value. In com- 
ing to the consideration of the measure 
itself, no one could fail to be struck with 
that feature in it which was becoming so 
mR in almost every Act of recent | 
egislation—he meant, the centralising | 
character of the Bill. But was public 


The Marquess of Blandford 
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opinion so satisfied with the result, he 
might say the failure, which had already 
attended the attempt to infuse the cen. 
tralising principle into other measures, as 
for the House at once to accept a measure 
of such gigantic centralisation as that of 
vesting the whole Church property of this 
country at once and for ever in one board, 
The Bill sought to give greater powers to 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. Now, 
when he alluded to that Commission, he 
must observe that the country had had 
eighteen years’ experience of its operation, 
and, great as were the advantages derived 
from its management, he was bound to tell 
the House that, as far as the diocese with 
which he was connected was concerned, 
great dissatisfaction prevailed in the minds 
both of the clergy and the laity as to the 
mode in which the powers of the Commis- 
sioners had been exercised. _-Large sums 
had been paid over both from the estates of 
the See and from the estates of the chapter 
—in the first case a sum amounting to more 
than 200,000/., and in the second to nearly 
100,000/.—and they complained that the 
amount expended in the diveese had been 
anything but in due proportion to the re- 
quirements of that large and important 
district of the country. Ie did not deny 
for one moment that the Church estates 
might be capable of being placed under a 
better system of management than that 
pursued for many years past, and that 
they might be rendered more productive. 
IIe would also admit that a better system 
than that which had an undue regard for 
the life interest of the possessor might be 
adopted. He believed that that system 
had been obstructive of improvement, and 
injurious to the interests both of the pos- 
sessor and of the tenant, but it was no easy 
matter rapidly to change customs which 
from immemorial usage had grown into 
law, and, whatever system of management 
might be pursued, he hoped that that con- 
fidence, or rather that tie of good faith 
which had so long connected the Church 
and its lessees, might not be unjustly or 
violently severed. If the House was of 
opinion that ecclesiastical persons were unfit 
to manage their estates, he would say, at 
least, let the ecclesiastical bodies have a 
voice in the application of the funds aris- 
ing from those estates. Surely those per- 
sons were better able to ascertain and 
appreciate the requirements of the places 
in which they lived than any noble Lord 
or hon. Member sitting at a board in 
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London. But then came the difficulty 
—how were they to enable these ec- 
clesiastical bodies to have a voice in the 
application of those funds? The noble 
Lord said, ** Do not come down to this 
House and oppose my Bill unless you have 
some sort of proposition to make as a sub- 
stitute for it.’ Well, he had a proposition 
to make which emanated from the ecclesi- 
astical bodies themselves. This [louse had 
received some valuable suggestions from al- 
most every chapter in the country. Let the 
funds be administered through the medium 
of local boards constituted of the clergy 
of the diocese, and if those persons were 
distrusted and there was any want of con- 
fidence in their character, then let the lay 
element be infused into the board. He did 
not say that such a plan might not be 
open to grave objections and that it would 
not require careful consideration, but it 
appeared to him to be a practical scheme, 
and the only one that would do justice 
to all interests. He did not deny that 
episcopal estates were capable of improve- 
ment, or that advantage had not already 
been derived from the establishment of the 
common fund; but do not makethat fund the 
first mortgage on the ecclesiastical estates. 
Such a course would be entirely in contra- 
diction to the whole -state and tenour of 
our cathedral statutes. It might be urged 
that those statutes were framed to meet 
the requirements of ages back, and were 
not suited to the manners and customs of 
the present time. But he begged to ob- 
serve that improvements and alterations 
had already been made in those statutes. 
He did not deny that abuses had exist- 
ed in the administration of the Church 
funds, but many of those abuses had been 
already corrected ; nor did he think there 
was much reason to apprehend that those 
abuses would again be found to prevail. 
Nobody would be so bold as to deny that 
the ecclesiastical bodies were the rightful 
and legal guardians, not only of the spi- 
ritual interests of the Church, but also of 
the temporal wants of its adherents ; but 
this Bill went to deprive them of the means 
of promoting the social condition and well- 
being of their flocks, It deprived them 
of the most powerful instrument they had 
of relieving the necessities of their respect- 
ive districts. True it was the Bill profess- 
ed to make certain duties incumbent upon 
the Commissioners. He had no doubt, if 
the Bill passed in its present form, that all 
existing rights would be preserved, that 
the cathedrals would be kept in repair, and 
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that those various payments would con- 
tinue to be made which were now sane- 
tioned, so long as the Commissioners in 
their discretion thought it right to do so. 
But what security was there that the fu- 
ture wants, arising from the increased 
wealth and increased population of the 
country, would receive due consideration ? 
It was not difficult to understand that, adopt 
what system of management they pleased, 
the amount of the wants of the country 
would increase almost in proportion to the 
increase of wealth. Every mine that was 
opened, every railway that was construct- 
ed, every acre of land that was built upon 
for establishing manufactures, and every 
measure taken to advance commerce, must 
tend to swell the population of the districts 
in which those things took place, and that 
population would unquestionably have a pa- 
ramount claim on these funds. Who, too, 
was the arbitrator to decide whether due 
consideration would be given to the spi- 
ritual requirements of the people? Where 
were they to appeal if that consideration 
were not shown? That was a very old 
phrase — “‘ due consideration shall be 
shown.” In every Commission appointed 
to investigate the complicated ease of 
Church leases, it was always said that 
‘**due consideration should be had to 
long existing rights ;’’ but it was only 
last year that this House, after some 
difficulty, put a meaning on those words. 
IIe had already said that great discon- 
tent existed as to the mode in which 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners had ad- 
ministered the fund intrasted to them. 
The notle Lord had referred to the state 
of the population of this metropolis ; he 
would refer to the increase of the popula- 
tion in the diocese with which he was con- 
nected. The average rate of increase of 
the population in the counties in England 
and Wales, from 1850 to 1851, was 141 
persons in every 10,000; but the average 
increase in Durham was 193, and in Nor- 
thumberland 117. The increase of the 
population in Durham in the ten years 
from 1841 to 1851 was 26 per cent, ex- 
actly double that of England ‘and Wales, 
and, with the exception of a part of Kent, 
it was the highest rate of increase regis- 
tered in the Census of 1851. The next 
remarkable fact was, that the deficiency of 
church accommodation in Durham was as 
formidable as the increase of the popula- 
tion, and was found to be most deplorable 
in the large towns. In Durham 47,944, 
and in Northumberland 33,570 additional 
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sittings were required to provide for 58 per 
cent of the population. In the Neweastle 


district the additional sittings required to | 


provide for those not accommodated by 
any religious body were no less than 
20,692. In Chester-le-Street, 4,608. In 
Gateshead, Neweastle, South Shields, 
Sunderland, and Tynemouth, 38,812 per- 
sons were without the means of attendance 
at any form of religious worship 
effect of this rapid increase of population, of 
the high rate of wages, crowded dwellings, 
deficiency of church accommodation, and 
of school accommodation, was a remark- 
able inerease of crime, a still greater in- 
crease of juvenile profligacy, and the pre- 
valence of infidelity. In Neweastle, juve- 


nile crime was increasing four times as fast | 
as the population, and in thirteen years | 
With regard to | 


had doubled in amount. 
school accommodation, the statisties of the 
Rev. J. D. Stewart, the Government In- 
spector of Schools, gave this result :—In 


thirty-two collieries in Durham the popu- | 


lation in 1851 was 51,588, giving a schwol- 
gving population, between the ages of four 


and fourteen, of rather more than |2,136 | 
The accommodation amounted | 
The aver- | 
Of this | 


ehildren. 
to a provision for only 2,982 
age school attendance was 2,123. 
number only 632 were above ten years of 
age—146 boys, 108 girls, 378, sex not 
given. This statement showed that there 


were 10,013 children who were receiving | 


no education whatever. It might be said, 
why, when the chapter had such large 
sums at its disposal, should so great an 
amount of destitution prevail? The 
amount expended by the chapter of Dur- 
ham for spiritual purposes, during the last 
eleven years, was 36,00U/., besides grants 
in aid of curates amounting to 2501. a 
year ; for education 3651. a year; dona- 
tions to diocesan charities and livings aug- 
mented prospectively by cession of pro- 
perty now in lease, amounting to 4,603, 
per annum. If any hon. Gentleman who 
heard him give expression to the views he 
entertained on this subject should suppose 
that he did so from some personal interest, 
all he could say in reply to that suspicion 
was that he was conscientiously endeavour- 


ing to advocate the great principle, that | 


tke property of the different dioceses of the 
Church of England was not general property, 


but was property applicable in the first in- | 


stance tothe wants of the respective divceses. 
Then, they ought not to lose sight of the 
fact that these ecclesiastical institutions 
were founded for the spread of learning, of 


Mr. H. G, Liddell 
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| sound religious doctrine, and of theological 
| knowledge in the neighbourhood where the 
, institutions were themselves established, 
| Nor ought they to forget that they were 
also intended for the dispensation of cha- 
rity in their respective neighbourhoods, 
and that the revenues of the chapters up 
to this time had been so applied. When 
he remembered how much had been done 
to cut down the incomes of the digni- 
taries of the Church he had hoped that 
‘legislation had reached its limits in that 
direction. The danger of carrying a rigid 
economy to the extent which some pro- 
posed was, that they would not be able to 
retain the services of men eminent for 
their piety, learning, and talent in the 
higher offices of the Church. Surely the 
spiritual labourer was worthy of his hire; 
and yet while cireumstances were every 
day increasing his duties, they were mak- 
ing fresh attacks upon his estate. An 
undue economy might prove itself to be as 
prejudicial to the interests of the Church as 
|a shortsighted policy of retrenchment had 
already proved itself prejudicial to the State. 
In conclusion, he objected to the Bill of the 
noble Lord, because he believed it was 
fraught with danger to the Church as well 
as tu its property, and that it might here- 
after be used as a stepping stone by un- 
scrupulous persons to take away the right 
of the Church to that property altogether ; 
he, therefore, begged to move that the 
Bill be read a second time that day six 
} months. 

Mr. HEADLAM seconded the Amend- 
| ment, and in dving so he said it was his 
| Strong opinion that the House ought upon 
| this occasion to deal in a decided manner 
| with the Bill brought forward by the noble 

Lord, and not act as it had done when the 
| Bill was before the House on previous oc- 
| casions—give their assent to the principle 
| which it involved, and then take no further 
|step in the matter. It was his opinion 

that a Bill of this nature ought only to be 

| brought forward by the Government, and 
should not be left in the hands of any pri- 
vate individual. It was his opinion that, 
if this Bill were passed, we should have an 
institution in the State possessed of the 
most gigantic and tyrannical powers. The 
law in its present state was characterised 
| by the greatest confusion. They had al- 
ready connected with the Church Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners, Cathedral Com- 
missioners, and he did not know how many 
other Commissioners. If there was to be 
a body to exercise powers such as were 
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contemplated by this Bill, it ought to be 
one of the most solemn and responsible 
kind, and properly represented in that 


House. Besides, the Bill did not define | 


the powers of the Ecclesiastical or Church 
Estates Commissioners. It just took the 
existing Commissioners as they were, and 
put the whole property of the Church into 
the hands of those gentlemen for the time 


being. He (Mr. Headlam) represented a | 


large town in the north of England (New- 
eastle-upon-Tyne), where the incomes of 
the clergy were utterly disproportionate to 
the duties they had to discharge, and to 
the spiritual wants of the population; and 
yet that town was situated in one of the 
richest dioceses in the kingdom, that of 
Durham. He knew, however, that the 
people in that part of the country would 
much sooner submit to the evils they knew 
of, and take their chance of getting what 
they could from the existing system, than 
allow the whole property of the Church to 
go into the hands of a central body in 
London, and stand their chance of getting 
what they could from them. If the House 
came to the conclusion to invest the pro- 
perty, as provided by the Bill, in the hands 
of Commissioners for a certain limited 
time only, the same evils might recur when 
it returned to the management of the ex- 
isting corporations. The House should 
either leave the management of the pro- 
perty to the Church, subject to certain re- 
strictions and regulations, or put it entirely 
into the hands of a body of Commissioners ; 
which latter, he thought, would be the bet- 
ter plan, provided it had proper regard to 
local interests. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘ now,’’ and at the end of ‘the Ques- 
tion to add the words ‘‘ upon this day six 
months.”’ 

Question proposed, ‘“‘That the word 
‘now ' stand part of the Question.” 

Mr. INGHAM said, he deprecated this 
Bill being further proceeded with at this 
particular time. His great objection to 
the measure was, that they should intro- 
duce any novel legislation at all after the 
subject had undergone a full examination 
last year, and a Bill had been passed on 
the subject for a limited time, with the 
view to encourage voluntary treaties be- 
tween the holders of church property and 
their ecclesiastical landlords, The great 
mass of the leaseholders in the country 
and also the ecclesiastical bodies felt the 
utmost repugnance to renew a discussion 
on this subject year after year, and to 
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depart from the provisions of a Bill which 
was maturely considered, for the purpose 
of entering upon novel legislation, even if 
it could be said that that legislation was in 
itself meritorious. Before the parties in- 
terested could become familiar with the 
machinery of the Bill of last year, by pro- 
ceeding with the measure of the noble 
Marquess they would be distracted from 
the consideration of a remedy which Par- 
liament had already given them. A peti- 


| tion from the Chapter of Lichfield, which 


reflected the general feeling of the parties 
interested in this question, expressed em- 
phatically the kind of consternation they 
were under by being called away from the 
management of their property under the 
Bill of last year to the consideration of the 
measure now introduced by the noble Lord. 
He would take that opportunity of stating 
how the present Bill was likely to affect 
the community which he represented. The 
whole town of Shields contained a popu- 
lation of from 28,000 to 30,000, including 
seamen; and a great part of the property 
there, and especially the manufactories, 
was built on ground held under church 
leases. The manufacturers there were 
gentlemen of large capital and great in- 
telligence, and understood their own inte- 
rests; but the mass of the persons who 
occupied church leasehold property in 
Shields was composed of men who, by 
their own industry, perseverance, and good 
conduct, had raised themselves to positions 
of comparative comfort and independence, 
and they deserved the consideration of that 
House. There were about 700 indepen- 
dent leaseholders in Shields, and it could 
not be expected that these men could be 
continually going to a solicitor to inquire 
the meaning of a new Act of Parliament 
affecting their interests. He took also 
another objection to the Bill, which was, 
that it was quite impossible that any cen- 
tral board could have that personal interest 
in the social and ecclesiastical condition of 
a district from which the revenues were 
derived which was so essentially desirable. 

Me. H. T. LIDDELL said, he could 
not avoid adverting to the absence of the 
greater part of the Members of the Go- 
vernment from the Treasury bench, the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Mary- 
lebone (Sir B. Hall) excepted, and to the 
disrespect which that showed to the House 
and to the measure under discussion. He 
shonld move the adjournment of the debate 
until it should suit the convenience of the 
Ministry to attend. 
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Mr. H. HERBERT said, he thought 
the Motion of the hon. Member for ad- 
journing the debate was unreasonable, see- 
ing at this crisis that the time of the Mem- 
bers of the Government was better occupied 
than in attending a debate of this kind, 
and that in the earlier part of the diseus- 
sion the leading Members of the Opposition 
were also absent from the House. 

Sm B. HALL said, it was true, as his 
hon. Friend the Member for Kerry had 
suggested, that Her Majesty’s Ministers 
were endeavouring to answer the question 
put by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Buckinghamshire the other night, 
“Who are we?” and, he believed, they 
were at this moment engaged in taking 
the necessary steps for completing the 
arrangements for the formation of a Go- 
vernment. The proposition made by the 
noble Lord the Member of Woodstock (the 
Marquess of Blandford) in the Bill of last 
Session was to take out of the hands of 
the ecclesiastical corporations, both sole 
and aggregate, the property now held by 
them for the purpose of making it more 
valuable and of applying it to more useful 
purposes. The alterations which the noble 
Lord proposed to make by the present Bill 
did not appear to him to be satisfactory. 
It was to this effeet—that the property 
should, as originally proposed, be placed 
under the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
and that the Commissioners should after- 
wards return to the capitular bodies such 
an amount of property as would pay the 
charges of the Cathedral Establishments. 
He thought it better that the whole pro- 
perty should be placed under the manage- 
ment of one Commission. No doubt, the 
change which was contemplated to be made 
by this measure was a great one as re- 
garded the property of the Church, and 
he (speaking as an individual) believed it 
would be productive of the most advanta- 
geous results. The object of his noble 
Friend was to make the property most 
useful to the Church, having at the same 
time due regard to the interests of the 
lessees. He believed every one would 
agree that the present management of 
church property was not in a satisfactory 
state. Nothing, indeed, could be more 
unsatisfactory than the manner in which 
some of the property belonging to the Dean 
and Chapter of St. Paul’s was managed. 
He (Sir B. Hall) would take as an in- 
stance that most valuable district in St. 
Pancras called Agar Town, which had 
been the subject of reports to this House, 
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and had often been commented upon for 
the disgraceful state in which it was. It 
had lately passed into the hands of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and was now 
improving. The evil arose from the fact 
that there existed no authority to grant 
leases for terms sufficiently long to induce 
men of capital to expend money upon 
the property, by which its value would be 
largely increased. With respect to the 
interests of the lessees, he had no doubt 
they would be sufficiently regarded in any 
measure that might be passed. He begged 
to state to the House that it was the wish 
of his right hon. Friend the Secretary for 
the Home Department, approving as he 
did of its principle, that the Bill should 
now be read a second time; but he at the 
same time wished the noble Lord to post. 
pone going into Committee on the Bill till 
such time as the Cathedral Commissioners 
might be able to inquire into its provisions, 
and make a report thereon to the House, 
and also enable the House to give that 
report due consideration. 

Mr. H. T. LIDDELL said, after the 
explanation which had been given by the 
right hon. Baronet, he would withdraw his 
Amendment. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, he should cer- 
tainly oppose the withdrawal of the Amend- 
ment. He submitted that the debate should 
be adjourned, seeing that the House was 
not then in a condition to give the subject 
under discussion the consideration which 
it deserved. It had long been, and still 
was, his opinion that the acts and delin- 
quencies of the dignitaries of the Church 
of England were a disgrace and scandal, 
not only to that Church itself, but to the 
country at large. He had heard it said 
that if transactions such as those to which 
those dignitaries were sometimes parties 
were carried on by any mercantile man in 
the City, he would not dare to show his 
face on the Stock Exchange. He would 
take the sense of the House whether they 
were then in a condition to legislate on this 
question. 

Mr. SPGONER said, the property of 
the Chureh as much belonged to the 
Church as did the property of any Member 
of that House belong to that Member ; and 
he must say a more revolutionary speech 
he had never heard than that of the hon. 
Member for Sheffield (Mr. Hadfield). If 
they took away the title by which church 
property was held, he would ask whose 
property would be safe? He was prepared 
to yote for the second reading of this Bill, 
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admitting that some change in the manage- 
ment of church property was necessary ; 
but he objected to several of the clauses, 
by which he thought the interests of the 
lessees would be greatly prejudiced, and 
especially that which dealt with them as if 
they were simply annuitants. 

Tue Marquess or BLANDFORD said, 
he disclaimed doing anything by the Bill 
which would at all prejudice the interests 
of the lessees, and he asserted that no 
elause in it would fairly bear such an in- 
terpretation. He was ready to adopt the 
suggestion made on the part of the Go- 
vernment by the right hon. Baronet (Sir 
B. Hall), and, if the Bill was now read 
a second time, to fix the Committee for 
Wednesday, the 23rd May. 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE said, ‘a revo- 
lutionary speech ”’ might have been made 
by his hon. Friend (Mr. Hadfield) in the 
eyes of the hon. Member for North War- 
wickshire (Mr. Spooner); but if it was 
revolutionary, he was afraid the people of 
this country were in a state of revolution. 
He was satisfied, however, that the great 
body of the people agreed and acquiesced 
in the sentiments expressed by his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Hadfield). In assenting to 
the second reading of this Bill, they af- 
firmed its principle. His right hon. Friend 
the President of the Board of Health, not 
having much to do in that capacity, had 
taken the health of the Church under his 
care, and had recommended the House to 
allow the Bill to be read a second time. 
Now, he (Mr. T. Duncombe) opposed the 
second reading of the Bill of last Session, 
and he saw now no reason whatever for 
receding from that vote. He voted against 
it, because it went to bolster up a bad 
system. If they passed this Bill, the 
Church Establishment in its present bad 
state would remain long after them. The 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Spooner) had as- 
serted that church property was the pro- 
perty of the Church. That was one of 
the great objections which he (Mr. Dun- 
combe) had to this Bill. He maintained 
that church property was public property ; 
and the only thing that would make this 
Bill palatable to the people would be that 
church repairs should be paid out of the 
funds of the Church. If church property 
was the property of the Church, why did 
not the Church repair its property at its 
own expense, instead of taxing the people 
for. that purpose? They might adjourn 
the debate if they liked; but if they went 
to a division now he would vote against 
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the second reading of the Bill, because it 
would be consistent with the vote he gave 
on the second reading of the measure of 
last year. 

Mr. COWPER said, he must complain 
that the two hon. Gentlemen behind him 
(Mr. Hadfield and Mr. Duncombe) had 
taken advantage of a technical proceeding 
of the House to prevent the further con- 
sideration of the Bill. They complained 
of abuses in the management of the church 
property, but he thought that was the 
conduct of men who rather wished to 
maintain than to reform abuses, and was 
not a fair way of opposing the Bill. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he had not the 
least objection to vote for the second read- 
ing of the Bill, being understood thereby 
that he only meant to affirm the principle 
of putting the management of the church 
property into a better state than it was at 
present. So far as he understood the Bill, 
it did not at all deal with the surplus of 
the property, but only with its administra- 
tion. It was only natural that the hon. 
Member for Sheffield (Mr. Hadfield), and 
those who thought with him, should seek 
to keep on a very convenient blister with 
regard to this subject. With respect to 
the provisions of the Bill, many of them 
would require great alterations. He did 
not at all enter into the alarm as to the 
lessees that seemed to have been taken. 
He thought their interests were pretty 
well guarded by this Bill, and that the 
property of the Church itself stood a great 
deal more risk than the property of the 
lessees. Guarding himself against being 
supposed to assent to the provisions in the 
Bill with respect to the general manage- 
ment of the estates, he was willing to 
give his assent to the second reading of 
the Bill. 

Mr. WIGRAM said, he would admit 
that it was of importance that something 
should be done with reference to these 
estates, in order to place them under im- 
proved management. Upon that principle 
all were agreed. He believed they were 
at present in a most anomalous and unsa- 
tisfactory state, and so far as that went he 
was perfectly ready to acquiesce in the Bill 
of the noble Marquess. He decidedly ob- 
jected, however, to handing over these 
estates to a London board. All the expe- 
rience he had had of these central boards 
did not give him the least confidence in 
their management, and he viewed such a 
proposal with anxiety and alarm. The 
second objection he had to the measure 
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was the putting all these funds into the 
melting pot of the Commissioners, and 
melting them down into one aggregate, to 
be dealt with as they thought proper. He 
did not think such an arrangement at all 
advisable. The inherent defect of the Bill 
was the dealing, by one sweeping measure, 
with property so detached and scattered 
over various parts of the country, and un- 
der varying circumstances. Why not give 
these local estates the power of improving 
and regulating their own affairs, and of 
appropriating the funds more judiciously 
with the sanction of a central board? He 
thought some scheme of that sort would 
remedy all the evils they at present com- 
plained of, and if the House divided on the 
Bill, he should certainly vote against it. 

Mr. ROBERT PHILLIMORE said, 
he did not think that assenting to a Bill, 
every feature and detail of which had been 
objected to, was a very wise or salutary 
proceeding on the part of that House. It 
was with the most unfeigned regret that 
he offered any objection to the proposition 
of the noble Marquess, for whose abilities 
and exertions upon this question he enter- 
tained the greatest respect. If he were 
only called upon to assent to the proposi- 
tion that these estates had been grossly 
mismanaged, he should have no hesitation 
in supporting the noble Marquess ; but he 
thought that to introduce one sweeping 
measure like this, without regard to local 
wants and exigencies, would not be con- 
ducive to the spiritual interest of the peo- 
ple, and would not advance the cause 
which the noble Marquess had at heart. 
The more prudent course would be to wait 
for the Report of the Commission now 
sitting before the House proceeded to 
enact a statute npon the subject, and then 
they would be in possession of more ample 
information, and the matter would be ripe 
for wise legislation. He quite agreed with 
the hon. Member for Finsbury (Mr. Dun- 
combe), that Churchmen ought to support 
their own Church, and Dissenters support 
theirs. If the House, however, went to a 
division he should vote against the second 
reading. 

Mr. MOWBRAY said, he also objected 
to the Bill, for he had not heard one 
single hon. Member who had not raised 
some objections to it. The details had 
been objected to—they had not been as- 
sented to by the Government, and they 
were nevertheless asked to give their as- 
sent to the second reading. Under the 
circumstances he thought his noble Friend 
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ought to consent to postpone the Bill. It 
was said that before the 23rd of May they 
would have the Report of the Commis- 
sioners before them, but if that Report did 
not agree with the provisions of the Bill, 
then the House would have committed 
itself to the principle of a Bill which could 
not be carried into effect. He admitted 
that the present Bill was very much im- 
proved by the change in the preamble and 
the introduction of the 13th clause; but 
with all these improvements the principle 
of the Bill was, that all episcopal and ecapi- 
tular property should be fused into one 
fund, and distributed by a London board, 
without reference to local wants or neces- 


| sities. “To that he would decidedly object. 


He did not think that system of centralis- 
ation would be found to work well. Had 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners so dis- 
charged their functions as to have obtained 
the sanction and approval of the country ? 
From what passed in that House last year, 
when the subject was before them, he did 
not think even the Church Estates Com- 
missioners had obtained the confidence of 
the country any more than the Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners. On these grounds 
he should record his vote against the se- 
cond reading of the measure, while, at the 
same time, he would give his noble Friend 
all the credit he was entitled to for a sin- 
cere desire to improve the management of 
this property. 

Lorpv ROBERT GROSVENOR said, 
he thought his noble Friend must have 
been much gratified at all the praises and 
all the credit he had received for his laud. 
able efforts and intentions, but he thought 
his noble Friend would have been much 
better pleased if some of those hon. Friends 
of his had suggested a means of redering 
the measure practicable and carrying it 
out. The Bill had received the sanction 
of the House last Session, and his noble 
Friend had stated that he was prepared 
to agree to the amendments that had been 
suggested. He thought it was quite in- 
consistent in the Dissenters in that House 
making objections to a measure for the 
improvement of these estates. The abuses 
were acknow- 
ledged ; the Bill was intended to remedy 
these abuses, and he hoped the House 
would not stultify themselves now by re- 
jecting a measure which they had on a 
former occasion sanctioned. 

Mr. APSLEY PELLATT said, he felt 
called upon to oppose the Bill. It was 
looked on with great suspicion by a large 
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portion of the constituencies of the me- 
tropolitan boroughs. Although the old 
machinery for the management of these 
estates was so bad, that proposed by the Bill 
was not better. In the borough of South- 
wark there was a small property of forty 
acres belonging to the diocese of Winches- 
ter, and from the disgraceful way in which 
it was managed it was a nuisance and an 
injury to the neighbourhood. These estates 
ought to be sold under the provisions of 
the Land Clauses Acts, and the money 
applied to the purpose of education. The 
Bill was an attempt to perpetuate the aris- 
tocratic influence in the Church. The coun- 
try had suffered enough from the predomi- 
nance of aristocratic elements in the army 
and other departments, and would not allow 
this attempt to tinker them up to suc- 
ceed. 

Mr. HEYWORTH said, he also should 
oppose the Bill. The only remedy for 


these evils that would satisfy the country 
would be to sell the entire of the church 
property, and invest the proceeds in the 
funds; there would then be no room for 
mismanagement, and the land would get 
into the hands of parties who would culti- 
vate it properly. 


Mr. BARROW said, he felt himself 
bound to oppose the second reading, as no 
regard was had in it to the local necessi- 
ties of the place from which the property 
had come. He objected also to placing 
all this property in the hands of a central 
board, and he thought the rights of the 
lessees, which had been entirely over- 
looked, were entitled to some considera- 
tion. It was high time that the question 
was settled, but this measure would not 
effect it, as every one of its details were 
considered objectionable. 

Mr. MIALL said, he was inclined to 
support the Bill, in so far as its object was 
to make the property of the Church of 
England more available for the purposes 
to which it ought to be devoted than it 
now was. He would vote for the second 
reading if the only principle to be affirmed 
was, that the management of the revenues 
of the Church ought to be transferred into 
other hands, to be made more available for 
the purposes to which they ought to be 
applied; but the noble Marquess went 
further, and specified the exact way in 
which he proposed to attain these objects. 
He thought it was not a proper time for 
an individual Member to take up a subject 
of so much importance. At that moment 
they scarcely had a Government, or, at 
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least, the Government was not fully erys- 
tallised, but was still in a state of solution. 
If the House went to a division on the 
question of adjournment, he would vote 
for the adjournment. He objected to the 
particular scheme proposed by the noble 
Marquess for the management of these 
estates. The errors and abuses already 
existing were owing to the misconduct of 
the persons charged with the administra- 
tion of those revenues; and yet the noble 
Lord proposed to hand them over to a 
board that would be principally composed 
of those very persons—namely, the bishops 
and dignitaries of the Church of England, 
who had been described to the House 
as having been guilty of gross breach of 
trust. It was a usual habit with them to 
capitalise the income of the Church, in 
order to apply it to their own particular 
purpose; and they forestalled not only 
their own incomes, but, in many instances, 
those of their successors for their own in- 
dividual objects. The property ought not 
to be placed in the hands of persons who 
were stated to have been guilty of mal- 
versation of funds and breach of trust. 
He also objected to the proposed scheme 
because he thought any susplus revenue 
arising from those sources ought to be 
devoted to the extinction of church rates. 
When a proposition to that effect was 
brought forward by Lord Monteagle, it was 
said that the surplus was an imaginary 
one which would never exist; it now ap- 
peared that under proper management 
there would be a surplus, and his objec- 
tion to the scheme of the noble Marquess 
was, that he laid hands on his surplus, 
and turned it aside from a proper appli- 
cation. 

Sm JOHN DUCKWORTH said, that, 
although differing with the principle of the 
Bill, as proposing to give the distribution 
of this property to a central body, he would 
give his vote against the second reading; 
but, under the circumstances, he did not 
object, in deference to the noble Lord, to 
vote for its postponement until the Report 
of the Government Commission was laid 
before the House. 

Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘ That 
the debate be now adjourned.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 71; Noes 
102: Majority 31. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, he might now 
move the adjournment of the House, but, 
acting on the advice of friends, he re- 
frained from doing so, and would allow 
the question to go to a division on the 
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Motion of the hon. Member for South 
Northumberland, that the Bill should be 
read a second time that day six months. 

Tue Marquess or BLANDFORD said, 
the House were asked to agree to the 
second reading on the distinct pledge that 
the House should not go into Committee 
until after the Cathedral Commission should 
have made its Report. 

Question put, ‘* That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 102; Noes 
66: Majority 36. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read 2°, and committed for Wednes- 
day, 23rd May. 


SPIRITS (IRELAND) ACT AMENDMENT 
BILL. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. KEOGH said, he trusted that his 
hon. and learned Friend who had charge 
of the Bill would not then press the second 
reading of it. There were many import- 
ant provisions contained in it, and it was 
desirable that the Secretary for Ireland 
should have an opportunity of looking over 
them. 

Mr. VINCENT SCULLY said, he 
would agree to postpone the second read- 
ing of the Bill on the understanding that 
the measure should receive at, an early 
period the consideration which his hon. 
and learned Friend said would be given to 
it, so that legislation on the subject should 
take place this Session. It was,desirable 
that the Government should as soon as 
possible make up their minds, and say 
whether they would oppose the measure or 
approve of it. If they approved of the 
Bill, let them adopt it, or introduce it in 
such a form as would secure the passing 
of it through the House this Session. 

Second reading deferred till Wednes- 
day, 14th March. 


TENANTS’ IMPROVEMENTS COMPENSA- 
TION (IRELAND) BILL. 

Order for second reading read. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, he ‘hoped the 
hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. Serjeant 
Shee) would not press the second reading, 
as the Bill inad not been yet delivered. 

Mr. Serseant SHEE said, he had not 
the slightest desire to press it, if the Bill 
was not in the hands of hon. Members, 

Mr. KEOGH said, that his right hon. 
Friend the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department was quite willing that 
the Bill should receive a second reading. 


Mr. Hadfield 
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It was a Bill that had passed in a former 
Session; coupled with a Bill regarding 
leasing powers. 

Mr. Serseant SHEE: If the second 
reading be opposed seriously, I am quite 
willing. to postpone it; but is there any 
serious opposition to it ? 

Mr. WHITESIDE said, he hoped that 
when this important Bill was again brought 
before the Honse there would be some per- 
son present on the part of the Government 
to discuss its principles. He was surprised 
to hear that an arrangement had beea 
made between the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment and the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Solicitor General for Ireland, to 
allow this Bill to pass, when in the Com- 
mittce that sat upon it the First Lord of 
the Treasury stated that he objected to the 
principles of the Bill, as the most extraor- 
dinary he had ever heard of. 

Mr. KEOGH said, he must deny that 
he had said that there was any arrange- 
ment entered into between the Secretary 
for the Home Department and the hon. 
and learned Gentleman who had charge of 
the Bill. 

Mr. NAPIER said, he wowid give no- 
tice that he should inquire whether the 
Members of the Government would be con- 
tent to support the portion of the Bill 
that constitutes the tenants’ compensation 
part of it, as well as the remaining por- 
tion of it. 

Second reading deferred till Wednesday, 
18th of April. 


ARMY BEFORE SEBASTOPOL 
COMMITTEE, 

Mr. BENTINCK, in moving that ‘‘the 
name of Sir George Tyler be substituted 
in lieu of the name of Sir George Corne- 
wall Lewis in the Army before Sebastopol 
Committee,’”’ said, lie must express a re- 
gret that the House had not thought fit 
upon a former occasion to sanction the 
Motion of his right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Tyrone (Mr. Corry), to place upon 
the Committee the name of the hon. and 
gallant Member for Bath (Captain Scobell), 
because, if they had thought proper to 
sanction that Motion, there would have 
been no necessity that he (Mr. Bentinck) 
should trouble the House on the present 
occasion. He wished it to be understood 
that he had no intention of impugning the 
Committee as it now stood, but, as they 
would have in the course of their inquiry to 
cross-examine professional men, whose cha- 
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racter and conduct might: be ealled in ques- 
tion, and who would have an interest, 
therefore, in concealing the iruth, it was 
of the utmost importance that for the 
objects for which the Committee were ap- 
pointed there should be upon it at least one 
naval gentleman. The hon. and learned 
Member for Sheffield (Mr. Roebuck), in 
opposing, the other night, the Motion of 
the nght hon. Member for Tyrone, made a 
remark which, coming from such a high 
authority, had struck him (Mr. Bentinck) 
as being a very singular one, The hon. 
and learned Gentleman said, it was unim- 
portant that there should be upon the 
Committee a Gentleman of the naval pro- 
fession, whose peculiar duty it might be to 
examine witnesses connected with that pro- 
fession, inasmuch as :* was sufficient that 
the witnesses themselves should be profes- 
sional men. Now he (Mr. Bentinck) 
thought that was a good reason why there 
should be a naval man upon the Committee 
to examine these witnesses. It had been 
his misfortune last year to sit for four 
months, almost day by day, on a Commit- 
tee appointed by that House, upon which 
-were Gentlemen of acknowledged legal 
ability and great Parliamentary experience; 
but at the end of the four months they 
were compelled to report to the House 
that, from the contradictory and unsatis- 
factory nature of the evidence, they were 
unable to arrive at any satisfactory conclu- 
sion as to the merits of the case. If such 
was the result of a Committee consisting of 
Gentlemen so eminently calculated to probe 
a subject to the bottom, what would be the 
result in this case, where professional men 
would be examined who would have an 
interest in concealing and evading the 
truth? He fully concurred in the views 
expressed by hon. Gentlemen of the neces- 
sity of exercising extreme caution in this 
inquiry, as to the nature of the subjects 
gone into, and if he were to be asked why, 
entertaining such opinions, he had voted 
for the appointment of a Committee, he 
would reply, that, he gave his vote upon 
that occasion solely on the ground that 
this was a vote of no confidence in the 
Government. He felt most strongly the 
indispensable necessity of having upon 
the Committee an officer of Her Ma- 
jesty’s navy, and he, therefore, begged 
to move the Motion of which he had 
given notice. 

Captain SCOBELL said, he also 
thought it most desirable that a naval 
officer should be a member of this Com- 
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mittee. They had spent 5,000,000/. for 
transports, the whole of the army and 
stores had gone by sea, and why should 
they not have a sailor on the Committee ? 
They had put two Gentlemen connected 
with the army on the Committee because 
they understood army affairs, and why 
should they exclude the naval profession ? 
They could not have a better naval man 
on the Committee than the . Member 
who had been now papas was ab- 
solutely necessary, in cases of this kind, 
to have upon the Committee some one who 
understood the matters to be inquired into. 
Lawyers could not understand the techni- 
cal terms of naval matters, any more than 
seamen could understand the technicalities 
of law. He had himself sat, but a short 
time since, upon the Emigration Commit- 
tee, upon which another naval officer had 
also sat, and he was quite sure that the 
members of that Committee would admit 
that without the nautical men upon it, it 
would have often been totally at sea. 

Mr. ROEBUCK: There is a prelimi- 
nary question, Sir, in this matter which 
the House ought to consider. Let us 
clearly understand the circumstances under 
which the Committee was appointed. It 
was appointed under an agreement be- 
tween myself and the noble Lord at 
the head of the Government. [Cries of 
“‘Time!”’] I must state the facts; the 
House will draw the conclusion. When I 
put the names of the Gentlemen whom 
I intended to move as members of this 
Committee I found I had made a mistake; 
they did not meet the wishes or possess 
the confidence of the House. I therefore 
waited upon the noble Lord at the head of 
the Government, and made a proposition 
to him. It was this—that the Govern- 
ment should choose six of the members of 
the Committee, and I should choose seven ; 
and that these names should be submitted 
to the House for its decision. The noble 
Lord entertained my proposition. To whom 
did I then go? To the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Buckinghamshire 
(Mr. Disraeli), and, in conjunction with 
him, I named the seven members of the 
Committee. Among the six nominated by 
the noble Lord (Viscount Palmerston) was 
Sir George Cornewall Lewis; he has 
ceased to be one of the Committee; hence 
it is that, acting upon the understanding 
which existed between the noble Lord, the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite, and my- 
self, I feel myself bound to give the Go- 
vernment the same opportunity to select a 
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member of, and to preserve the same ba- 
lance in, the Committee as it was agreed 
in the first instance they should have. It 
is only fair that the arrangement entered 
into upon both sides of the House should 
be acted upon. Upon that ground alone 
do I oppose the present Motion. I cer- 
tainly do not do so with any desire to cast 
a slur upon the hon. and gallant Member 
whose name has been proposed. Let me 
address 1 shortly to the only argu- 
ment which has been used, namely, that 
there ought to be a naval man upon the 
Committee. Now, the Committee is not 
going to judge of naval tactics, it is only 
going to do that which any man of com- 
mon sense could understand. The hon. 
Member for West Norfolk (Mr. Bentinck) 
has said that the Committee ought to have 
a naval officer to assist it in understanding 
naval affairs, and that without such aid 
matters will be unintelligible. How do, in 
courts of law, judges and juries decide 
upon matters of art and of science? By 
means of scientific witnesses. So we in 
the Committee shall call scientific wit- 
nesses, and from their evidence we shall 
be enabled to form an opinion. It hap- 
pens that there are two gallant military 
Officers on the Committee; but they were 
were not chosen as officers, but as Mem- 
bers of this House, competent to judge as 
other Members are of the subjects which 
would be brought before them. It is upon 
these grounds, and desiring that the ar- 
rangement honestly made should be ho- 
nestly carried out, that I resist this Mo- 
tion. 

Mr. DEEDES said, he felt some diffi- 
culty with respect to this question. He 
had no desire to prevent the arrangement 
to which the hon. and learned Member 
(Mr. Roebuck) had referred being carried 
out ; at the same time he thought it most 
desirable that a naval officer should be 
upon the Committee. Of the two objects, 
he felt himself bound upon the whole to 
regard the latter as of the greater import- 
ance, and he should therefore support the 
Motion. 

Sir GEORGE PECHELL said, it was 
all very well to talk of judges and juries 
deciding professional and scientific ques- 
tions by the aid of scientific or profes- 
sional witnesses; but the other day the 
Judge of the Admiralty Court had a couple 
vf admirals sitting by his side. 

Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘ That 
Sir George Tyler be added to the Com- 
mittee.” 


Mr. Roebuck 
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The House divided :—Ayes 74; Noes 
87: Majority 13. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘That Sir John Hanmer be added to the 
Committee.” 

Debate arising; and, it being a quarter 
before Six o’clock, Mr. SPEAKER adjourned 
the Debate till To-morrow, without put- 
ting the Question. 

The House adjourned at ten minutes 
before Six o’clock. 





HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, March 1, 1855. 


Minvutes.] Pusiic Bitts.—1* Commons In- 
closure. 

22 Lunacy Regulation Act, 1853, Amendment ; 
Consolidated Fund (£3,300,000) ; Consolidated 
Fund (£20,000,000); Common Law Procedure 
Act Amendment (Ireland). 


ROMAN CATHOLIC PROCESSIONS (IRE- 
LAND)—QUESTION. 

Tue Eart or DERBY said, the noble 
Earl the President of the Council was 
asked a few evenings ago by a noble Lord 
(Lord Berners) whether the: Government 
intended to take any steps with regard to 
a procession of Roman Catholic ecclesias- 
tics, which recently took place in the south 
of Ireland, contrary to the provisions of all 
existing statutes. He wished to know if 
he was correct in understanding the noble 
Earl to reply that the matter had been 
referred to the law officers of the Crown, 
and that in the opinion of those gentlemen 
there was considerable doubt whether the 
prohibition applied to ecclesiastics of every 
description, or only to the regular clergy ? 

Eart GRANVILLE said, what he 
stated was, not that there were any doubts 
as to the construction of the law, but that 
the matter had been referred to the law 
officers of the Crown in England, and that 
they were of opinion that the prohibition 
in the statute applied only to the regular 
clergy, and not to secular ecclesiastics. 

Tue Eart or DERBY observed that, 
perhaps, the noble Ear! would favour their 
Lordships with the reasons which induced 
the law officers of the Crown to come to 
that conclusion. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he was afraid 
he could not comply with the request of 
the noble Earl. Indeed, he was not sure 
whether the law officers of the Crown were 
not divided in opinion upon the subject; 
but, at all events, he was not in a position 
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to state the grounds upon which they based 
their construction of the statute. 

Tue Eart or DERBY was decidedly of 
opinion that the prohibition in the statute 
applied to Roman Catholic ecclesiastics of 
every description. He did not intend to 
diseuss the policy of the law, but the 
matter was one upon which it was import- 
ant that no doubt should exist; and he 
could assure their Lordships that in 1852, 
when he had the honour of being at the 
head of the Government, there was no 
difference of opinion among the then law 
officers of the Crown with respect to the 
proper construction of the Act. It was 
his duty, in that year, in accordance with 
their opinion, humbly to advise Her Ma- 
jesty to issue a proclamation warning all 
persons against joining in Roman Catholic 
processions, or wearing the habiliments of 
Roman Catholic ecclesiastical orders in the 
public streets. That proclamation, as well 
as the statute upon which it was founded, 
was understood to apply to both the regular 
and secular clergy of the Roman Catholic 
Church; and he should like to know the 
grounds of the opinion enunciated by the 
present English law officers of the Crown, 
that the law was not prohibitory with 
respect to the Roman Catholic secular 
clergy. It would be a strong measare to 
move for the production of that opinion, 
and the reasons upon which it was based ; 
but, as he had already said, the subject 
was one of the greatest importance, and 
the Government ought to take care that no 
doubt rested upon it. 

Tue Eart or EGLINTON said, that 
while he held the office of Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, there was no sort of doubt en- 
tertained by the then law officers of the 
Crown that the wearing of the habiliments 
of their orders in the publie streets by the 
Roman Catholic secular clergy was an 
illegal act. During his residence in Ire- 
land he did not think it necessary to insti- 
tute legal proceedings against any parties 
for a violation of the statute; but upon 
one occasion he called the attention of the 
Roman Catholic bishop in a district of 
Ireland where an illegal procession took 
place, to the state of the law, and inti- 
mated to him that the Government would 
adopt strong measures if such an act were 
again perpetrated. He received a very 
civil answer in return, and the matter was 
at an end; but there was no doubt at all 
as to the positive illegality of the proces- 
sion that had taken place. 


Eart GRANVILLE repeated that the 





opinion of the law officers was, that it was 
legal for the secular clergy to wear their 
habiliments in the public streets, but not 
legal for the regular clergy to do so. 

Lorp ST. LEONARDS said, that if 
such was the opinion of the English law 
officers of the Crown, he could not under- 
stand the mode in which the Act had been 
construed. The provisions of the statute 
were plain and unmistakable, and it was 
almost impossible to conceive how any man 
could doubt that they prohibited both the 
secular and regular clergy from walking in 
procession or wearing the habiliments of 
their orders in the streets. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
had not seen the opinion of the law offi- 
cers, and his attention had never been dis- 
tinctly drawn to the clauses of the Act. 
From a cursory examination of them, 
however, he was inclined to think that a 
good deat might be advanced in favour of 
the view taken by the law officers, that 
there was no prohibition against the secu- 
lar priests wearing their ecclesiastical habi- 
liments in the public streets. The prohi- 
bition was directed against any Roman 
Catholie ecclesiastic wearing the habili- 
ments of his ‘‘order.’’ Now, he appre- 
hended the habiliments of a priest were 
not the habiliments of an “ order”’ at all; 
and the clause being a highly penal one, 
the rule of law was that it should be inter- 
preted strictly. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, the present 
conversation was an excellent illustration 
of what he had repeatedly stated to their 
Lordships with respect to the inconvenience 
of bringing forward important questions 
without due notice, and especially when 
the questions referred to departments of 
the Government which were not imme- 
diately represented in that House. Notice 
had not been given on this more than on 
the former occasion; and he could only 
repeat the answer he had given thenm— 
namely, that in considering the legality or 
illegality of Roman Catholic ecclesiastics 
wearing their ecclesiastical habiliments in 
the public streets, the English law officers 
of the Crown drew a distinction between 
those who belonged to ‘‘ orders”’ and those 
who did not. He did not mean to express 
any opinion of his own upon the subject, 
nor could he pretend to state the reasons 
which induced the law officers to come to 
the conclusion at which they had arrived. 

Lorp ST. LEONARDS called attention 
to the words of the statute, which were to 
the effect ‘‘ That if any Roman Catholic 
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ecclesiastic, or any member of any eccle- 
siastical order, community, or society, 
shall, after the passing of this Act, ex- 
ercise any of the rites or ceremonies of 
the Roman Catholic religion, or wear the 
habits of his order save in a place of pub- 
lic worship, or in a private house,’’ he 
shall be liable to the penalty provided by 
the statute. The question, therefore, was, 
whether these Roman Catholic ecclesiastics 
walking through the streets in their full 
habiliments were not exercising a rite and 
ceremony of the Roman Catholic Church 
in the public streets, and therefore not 
confined to their own places of worship or 
to private houses. In his opinion, the Act of 
Parliament struck directly at such practices. 


COMMON LAW PROCEDURE ACT AMEND- 
MENT (IRELAND) BILL. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR, in moving 
the second reading of this Bill#explained 
that its object was to remedy an accidental 
omission in the Common Law Pr \cedure 
Act of last Session. That Bill c atained 
a number of clauses relating to evidence, 
which it was thought desirable to extend 
to Ireland, and consequently a clause was 
introduced, providing that Clauses 19 to 
32, which were originally the evidence 
clauses, should extend to that country. 
Before the Bill finally became law, the 
numbering of the clauses was altered, and 
Clause 18, which was intended to be ex- 
tended to Ireland, was therefore not in- 
cluded, and it was to remedy this omission 
that the present Bill was introduced. 

Bill read 22, 

Committee negatived ; and Bill to be 
read 3° To-morrow. 


MANAGEMENT OF CROWN ESTATES (IRE- 
LAND)— 
ESTATE OF KILCONCOUSE—MOTION FOR 
PAPERS. 

Tue Eart or EGLINTON moved for a 
copy of a letter, addressed by the Right 
hon. T. F. Kennedy, onthe 15th July, 1854, 
to his Grace the Duke of Argyll, Chairman 
of a Committee then sitting on the subject of 
the Crown Estates of Kilconcouse ; also, 
copy of a letter addressed by Mr. 8S. G. 
Macculloch to the Right Hon. T, F, Ken- 
nedy, on the lst September, 1854, and 
forwarded by Mr. Kennedy to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury on the 26th February, 
1855. The noble Earl said he was not 
going into the case of Mr. Kennedy, or to 
discuss the hardships to which he believed 
that gentleman had been a victim. He 
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might have been tempted to bring the facts 
before their Lordships if they had not been 
so very fully discussed in the other House 
of Parliament, and which had resulted in 
Mr. Kennedy’s zeal, integrity, and veracity 
being unanimously allowed by the speakers 
on both sides of the other House. Their 
Lordships would remember that, in the 
last Session of Parliament, a Motion was 
made for a Committee to inquire into the 
management of the Crown Estates of Kil- 
concouse, and that, in consequence, a Com- 
mittee was appointed. In the course of 
their labours the Committee examined Mr. 
Kennedy, one of the Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests, and, as a witness, he 
gave, as he (the Earl of Eglinton) believed, 
distinct and very voluminous evidence. 
Later in the investigation, Mr. Wilson, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, was also exa- 
mined, and his evidence came to the know- 
ledge of Mr. Kennedy, who was induced to 
conceive that the statements made by Mr. 
Wilson had been such as to be in direct 
opposition to matters of fact and the state- 
ments made by Mr. Kennedy himself. Mr. 
Kennedy thereupon wrote a letter to the 
noble Duke the Lord Privy Seal (the Duke 
of Argyll), who was Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, dated the 15th July, 1854, in which 
he requested the noble Duke to allow him 
to be re-examined if any doubt existed with 
regard to those matters of fact upon which 
he had been examined. Mr. Kennedy also 
requested that letter to be laid before the 
Committee, and further, that it might be 
printed with the evidence. He (the Earl 
of Eglinton) thought that Mr. Kennedy 
had some slight cause of offence against 
the noble Duke, because the noble Duke 
never answered his letter; and, in the 
second place, the request which he made 
to be re-examined at that time should be 
laid before the Committee was not done. 
At any rate, he (the Earl of Eglinton) was 
not aware of it. He believed some doubt 
existed respecting the letter having been 
read. Mr. Kennedy requested that the 
letter should be published along with the 
evidence, but that was not complied with. 
He (the Earl of Eglinton) thought he had 
a right to ask the noble Duke to allow this 
letter to appear. It was of great conse- 
quence that Mr. Kennedy should be exa- 
mined upon the subject, and therefore he 
hoped the noble Duke would have no objec- 
tion to his Motion. It would appear as 
evidence of Mr. Kennedy’s veracity on 
that occasion. He (the Earl of Eglinton) 
had also given the noble Duke notice that 
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he meant to include in his Motion that a 
copy of a letter written by Mr. M‘Culloch 
on the 20th September last, and forwarded 
on the 26th of last month to the Treasury, 
should be laid upon the table of the House. 
The letter written by Mr. Kennedy to Mr. 
M‘Culloch mentioned that a report had 
reached him that Mr. Wilson’s evidence 
varied from his own, and he wrote to ask 
Mr. M‘Culloch for his opinion as to whether 
he thought there were any discrepancies 
in his evidence. Mr. M‘Culloch’s opinion, 
given at considerable length, entirely bore 
out Mr. Kennedy’s statements contradicted 
by Mr. Wilson. He (the Earl of Eglinton) 
was quite aware that Mr. Kennedy’s cha- 
racter for integrity, veracity, and zeal in 
the discharge of his duties had been most 
satisfactorily spoken to by many Members 
of the other House of Parliament, but the 
noble Duke would pardon him for saying 
that Mr. Kennedy's character, after he 
had been for so many years a useful public 
servant, should not, in this minor particu- 
lar, be suspected. He therefore hoped the 
noble Duke would not refuse to grant the 
Motion which he had made. 

Tue Duke or ARGYLL said, that with 
regard to the first letter it was impossible 
for him to comply with the noble Earl’s 
request, inasmuch as he did not remain in 
possession of it. When the noble Ear! first 
spoke to him upon this subject he had no 
very distinct recollection of having received 
a letter from Mr. Kennedy ; but owing to 
the kindness of the noble Earl he had been 
able to refresh his memory on the subject, 
and he now recollected the cireumstances 
with sufficient distinctness to state them 
shortly to the House. During the exami- 
nation of Mr. Wilson, certain statements 
were made by him which reached the ears 
of Mr. Kennedy, and which were contra- 
dictory, as he thought, to statements of 
fact made at a previous examination by 
Mr. Kennedy himself; and previous to the 
last meeting of the Committee Mr. Ken- 
nedy addressed a letter to him, as Chair- 
man of the Committee, the contents of 
which had been accurately described by 
the noble Earl. His recollection was, that 
he did mention the receipt of the letter, 
and read part of it to the Committee, 
but they all unanimously agreed that there 
was not a shadow of doubt upon their 
minds as to the veracity of Mr. Kennedy. 


Mr. Kennedy’s request to be re-called and 


re-examined before the Committee was 
contingent upon their having doubts of 


his veracity; and as they did not enter- | 
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tain any doubt on the subject, he was not 
further communicated with. He thought 
there was considerable objection, on public 
grounds, to the production of the second 
letter referred to by the noble Duke. 
After a Committee of their Lordships’ 
House had taken all the evidence they 
thought necessary on a particular subject, 
and had coneluded their investigations and 
laid their Report before the House, it was 
not competent for any private individual to 
reopen the matter some months afterwards 
by sending a letter to the Treasury tra- 
versing some of the statements made be- 
fore the Committee. It was perfectly ob- 
vious that there were no means of testing 
the correctness of the statements contain- 
ed in such a letter by cross-examination or 
other means, and he therefore thought it 
would not be right to produce it. 

Tue Eart or EGLINTON said, it was 
quite palpable that the noble Duke could 
not grant the first part of the Motion, as 
the letter was not in existence, and, there- 
fore, he should not press for its production. 
As to the second part of the Motion, no 
doubt there was very considerable truth in 
what the noble Duke had said. But he 
must remind the noble Duke that he was 
somewhat in error with regard to the state- 
ment of that Committee very generally de- 
cided that Mr. Kennedy need not be re- 
examined. 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL said, nothing 
occurred to impress the Committee with 
the slightest doubt as to Mr. Kennedy’s 
veracity. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE, as a Member of 
the Committee, must say that, with respect 
to the evidence of Mr. Kennedy, there was 
no difference of opinion on the mind of any 
individual Member as to his veracity. It 
was probably to be regretted that a little 
more time was not given to the subject, and 
then the letter might have been brought be- 
fore the Committee. Now, however, after 
so many months had expired, it would be 
very difficult to allow any document which 
was not then before the Committee to be 
referred to. 

Then the said Motion was (by leave of 
the House) withdrawn. 


BLOCKADE OF THE SEA OF AZOFF— 
QUESTION. 
Tue Eart or AIRLIE wished to ask 
the noble Earl who represented Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government iu that House, whether 


a squadron of steamers had been sent to 


cruise near the Sea of Azoff, with a view 
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to the blockade of the Russian ports ; and 
whether any gunboats of a sufficiently light 
draught of water to enable them to pass the 
Straits of Kertch had been attached to the 
Black Sea fleet ? 

Eart GRANVILLE said, that he could 
assure his noble Friend that this subject 
had not been overlooked by the Govern- 
ment. Instructions with respect to it— 
some of a general, and others of a particu- 
lar nature—had been sent out to the Ad- 
miral in command of the Black Sea fleet ; 
and gunboats had also been sent out for 
purposes analogous to those to which he 
had referred. He thought, however, that 
both the House and his noble Friend would 
see the inconvenience that might arise from 
giving categorical answers to questions of 
this nature. 

Tue Eart or AIRLIE then moved for 
a return of the quantity of wheat and other 
grain imported into the United Kingdom 
from the port of Taganrog and the other 
ports in the Sea of Azoff, in each of the 
following years—1849, 1850, 1851, 1852, 
and 1853. In doing so, the noble Earl 
remarked that considerable quantities, both 
of grain and iron, had left the Russian 
ports in the Sea of Azoff since the com- 
mencement of the present war, and that, 
in fact, he believed that the provisioning of 
the Russian army in the Crimea had been 
principally conducted from the ports of that 
sea, and by means of vessels navigating it. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, that it was 
quite true that the provisioning of the 
Russian army had been effected by means 
of the navigation of the Sea of Azoff. The 
attention of the Admiral commanding in 
chief in the Black Sea had, however, been 
directed to the best means of preventing 
this for the future, and he hoped that his 
efforts for that purpose would be attended 
with success. 

Then the said Motion was (by leave of 
the House) withdrawn. 


THE WAR—THE COLONIAL ADDRESSES— 
QUESTION, 

Tne Eart or CARNARVON rose to 
ask whether it be the intention of Her 
Majesty’s Government to propose a Vote 
of Thanks or some other public acknow- 
ledgment to those colonies or dependen- 
cies of the British Crown who, either by 
their respective Legislatures or otherwise, 
have evinced their sympathy with the mo- 
ther country by moral or pecuniary proffers 
of assistance? He asked this question 
because he believed that if he obtained a 
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satisfactory answer, it would be received 
with feelings of pleasure by many in this 
country and by all in the Colonics. He 
did not at all doubt the inclination of the 
Government to do all that was necessary, 
proper, and grateful under the circum. 
stances: but he would at the same time 
remind them that the gracefulness and the 
value of the Thanks, if they did not wholly 
depend on, yet were very much enhanced 
by, the promptitude with which they were 
paid. It might be urged that there was 
no precedent for the course which he sug- 
gested; but he did not think that that 
circumstance alone should be allowed to 
stand in the way of doing “hat was both 
graceful and just towards the colonists. 
All precedents had a commencement, and 
unless very strong reasons to the contrary 
could be given, he thought they ought not 
to hesitate to create one, under the pecu- 
liar circumstances of the present case. He 
would call their Lordships’ attention to 
what had actually been done by our various 
colonies, Canada had contributed to the 
Patriotic Fund a sum of 20,000/.; New- 
foundland, 2,0001.; Gibraltar, 1,5001.; 
Nova Scotia, 2,0001.; Van Diemen’s 
Land, 2,000/.; Victoria, 1,5001.; _ be- 
sides which, various contributions from 
other colonies had flowed into the same 
fund through various channels, and India 
had contributed no less than 4,000/. to 
the funds of the Central. Association. 
And in addition to all this, Addresses, 
which had been laid upon the tables 
of both Houses, had been presented to 
Her Majesty from various Colonial Le- 
gislatures, all breathing the same warm 
feelings of loyalty towards the Crown, and 
of ardent attachment to the mother coun- 
try, and of sympathy with her in the 
struggle in which she is now engaged. 
When all were inspired by similar senti- 
ments, it was almost invidious to select one 
for particular praise ; but yet he could not 
help referring to the peculiar strength of 
the feelings manifested by the Canadians 
on this occasion. Men of all parties and 
sects were unanimous in expressing sym- 
pathy with us on this occasion; not a 
single newspaper expressed a dissentient 
opinion ; and in almost every village meet- 
ings had been held to give expression to 
the sentiments of the colonists. He did 
not see any reason why the two Houses of 
Parliament should hesitate to express their 
thanks to the Colonial Legislatures for the 
loyalty which they had on this occasion ma- 
nifested to our common Sovereign. The 
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noble Earl (the Earl of Derby) who seconded 
the Vote of Thanks to the Army, on a re- 
cent occasion, observed that it was no mere 
matter of form, no idle ceremony in which 
their Lordships were engaged; and the 
same observation would apply with equal 
force to an expression of thanks conveyed 
to those Colonies who had contributed to this 
fund. Such a vote would tend to strength- 
en the attachment which existed for the 
mother country on the part of the Colonies, 
and which it was so important to maintain 
unimpaired at the present crisis, when we 
were only at the commencement of a con- 
test which might be a long one. He be- 
lieved that they would not regard it as a 
mere form, but would appreciate it as the 
genuine and heartfelt expression of the 
thanks of the British people for the sym- 
pathy they had expressed and the attach- 
ment they had manifested to this country 
on the present occasion. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he should 
have felt regret that this subject had been 
brought before their Lordships if he had 
thought there was the slightest chance 
that any difference of opinion would exist 
among the Members of that House with 
respect to their appreciation of the conduct 
of the British Colonies in the present emer- 
gency. He entirely agreed with the noble 
Earl that, however useful he might think 
precedents were on some occasions, prece- 
dents ought not to rule their conduct on 
occasions of this kind. He believed there 
was no precedent applicable to the present 
case. It was a most gratifying evidence 
of the loyalty of the Colonies that, at a 
moment when they had just been set free 
from the trammels by which they were 
formerly bound, one of their first exercises 
of the privilege of self-government should 
be to exhibit such unanimity on the part 
of all classes of politicians as was afforded 
by these touching and loyal addresses to 
the Crown. These addresses had been 
brought particularly to the notice of Her 
Majesty, and most gracious answers had 
been returned to them. If it would be 
any satisfaction to the noble Earl who had 
put this question, he would be most happy 
on the part of the Government to produce 
the answers to those addresses. With 
regard to the question itself, he thought 
there might be some little difficulty in 
point of form in the Houses of Parliament 
returning thanks to the Colonial Legisla- 
tures for addresses which they had pre- 
sented to the Crown; and as it would be 


somewhat premature to form a decision on 
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the subject without consideration, he was 
unable to give a decided answer to the 
inquiry of the noble Earl. Her Majesty’s 
Government were aware that other ad- 
dresses of a similar description were in 
course of transmission from different colo- 
nies, and he thought it was desirable that 
those addresses should be in the possession 
of the Government before they finally de- 
cided upon the steps which they might re- 
commend the Legislature to adopt. At 
the same time, there being so good a rea- 
son for delay, he felt a strong desire that 
they should not deprive the noble Lord, 
who had the welfare of the colonies so 
much at heart, and who had just under- 
taken the duties of the Colonial Office 
(Lord John Russell), of the opportunity, 
if he thought fit, of taking upon himself 
the initiative in proposing a vote of thanks, 
or acknowledging in some other mode the 
sympathy and support of the Colonies. 
Kart GREY said, he thought that this 
was a subject of a somewhat more serious 
and important character than it seemed to 
be considered by his noble Friend who had 
just sat down. He (Earl Grey) confessed 
that he had heard the reply of the noble 
Earl with some regret, for he would like 
to see the Government adopt a decided 
course, one way or the other, upon this 
question, The noble Earl (the Earl of 
Carnarvon) had said that precedents ought 
not to be adhered to if they stood in the 
way of measures of serious importance. 
He (Earl Grey) entirely concurred with 
that noble Earl; and considered that a 
slavish regard for precedents ought not to 
prevent that or the other House of Parlia- 
ment from taking any course which might 
be shown to be advantageous to the coun- 
try. On the other hand, however, it must 
be remembered that the forms of our con- 
stitution, and the precedents which had 
been founded upon those forms, had not 
been lightly adopted. There was more 
wisdom in those forms than, upon a super- 
ficial view, they were apt to imagine. He 
did not mean to express any positive opi- 
nion at that moment upon the subject be- 
fore the House, because he certainly was 
not quite prepared for the answer of his 
noble Friend (Earl Granville); but he 
thought that, according to the principles 
of the constitution, there would be some 
irregularity in a direct interference on the 
part of the Houses of Parliament with 
respect to this matter. The addresses 
which had been alluded to had been sent 
to the Crown; the Crown had thanked 
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the Colonial Legislatures ; and he certainly 
thought it would be a perfectly novel pro- 
ceeding—so far, at least, as he was aware 
— if that or the other House of Parliament 
were to step in and adopt a resolution with 
reference to those addresses. He could 
conceive that very great inconveniences 
might arise from the practice of direct 
communications between the Houses of 
Parliament and the Colonial Legislatures. 
Hitherto it had always been the practice 
that such communications should pass 
through the Crown, and he wished to see 
some good reason shown for departing 
from that practice before he consented to 
its abandonment. It was not necessary 
that that House should come to any formal 
resolution or vote of thanks to be com- 
municated to the Colonial Legislatures, 
but there were various other modes in 
which they might express their sense of 
the sympathy and good feeling which the 
colonists had manifested towards us on 
this occasion. Parliament might address 
the Crown, expressing their satisfaction at 
what had been done, or in the course of 
discussion noble Lords might express their 
opinions upon the subject; but he cer- 
tainly did not think that any necessity for 
a departure from old practice in this case 
had been established. Without at all 
wishing to depreciate what had been done 
by the colonists on this occasion, he wished 
to observe that the conduct of the Colonies 
was by no means so entirely without pre- 
cedent as the noble Earl (the Earl of Car- 
narvon) seemed to suppose. During former 
wars the Colonies had rendered much 
greater assistance to the mother country 
than they had yet afforded during the 
present struggle. In one war an expedi- 
tion was fitted out in Jamaica, entirely at 
the expense of that colony, for the purpose 
of attacking one of the French West India 
Islands. In the famous war of 1756, our 
then colonies in the United States took a 
very active part, and they furnished not 
only money, but troops in aid of this coun- 
try. No doubt, however, those colonies 
were then more directly interested in the 
success of the mother country than our 
colonies could be said to be at the present 
time. There were also precedents of much 
later date for contributions on the part of 
the Colonies for the support of the empire. 
When he held the office of Secretary for 
the Colonies, he laid upon their Lordships’ 
table a large number of addresses to the 
Crown from, he believed, almost every 
British Colony, with reference to the 
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famine then existing in Ireland, and those 
addresses were accompanied by very con- 
siderable contributions for the relief of 
that distress. Those addresses were an- 
swered, in a manner which he regarded as 
eonstitutional and proper, by the servants 
of the Crown in the Government, who 
returned the thanks of Her Majesty, and 
expressed Her Majesty’s sense of the con- 
duct of the Colonies. He was not prepared, 
without much more consideration, to ex- 
press a positive opinion against any pro- 
ceeding with reference to the matter before 
them on the part of that House, but he did 
not think it was a question with reference 
to which, from mere impulse of feeling, 
they should at once determine upon setting 
aside the practice and precedents of former 
years. If such a departure from precedent 
did take place, he thought it ought to be 
proposed to their Lordships by Her Majes- 
ty’s servants who occupied seats in that 
House. 

Tue Eart or DERBY said, he very 
much concurred with the noble Earl who 
had just spoken in the regret and surprise 
he had expressed at the course adopted by 
Her Majesty’s Government with reference 
to this subject. The question was one 
which, in his (the Earl of Derby’s) opinion, 
deserved very serious and careful conside- 
ration. He agreed with the noble Earl 
(Earl Grey) that it was desirable that nei- 
ther that nor the other House of Parlia- 
ment should be induced by their feelings 
to adopt a course, with reference to the 
expression of their gratitude to the Colo- 
nies, which might hereafter become an 
inconvenient precedent. He was sure there 
was not a Member of their Lordships’ 
House who did not share the feelings ex- 
pressed by the noble Earl (the Earl of 
Carnarvon) with respect to the conduct of 
our Colonies, and the sympathy they had 
evinced for the mother country; it ap- 
peared to him, however, that the sugges- 
tion of the noble Earl, with reference to 
the expression of thanks to the Colonies, 
referred to cases which were distinct and 
different in form, and one of which, at least, 
was open to grave objection. The noble 
Earl proposed that thanks should be given, 
on the part of Parliament, to those Colo- 
nies or dependencies of the British Crown 
which, either by their Legislatures or 
otherwise, had come forward with subscrip- 
tions in money, with assistance in the shape 
of men or arms, or with addresses expres- 
sive of sympathy for this country in the 
war in which it was at present engaged, 
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Now, there was a great difference between 
the cases of addresses or assistarice voted 
by the colonists as a body, and by mere 
individuals in that body; and, with regard 
to subscriptions proceeding from individuals 
jn these Colonies, it was clear that the 
House might just as well adopt votes of 
thanks to the counties of York, Lancaster, 
Durham, or any other counties in England, 
for the individual subscriptions of the inha- 
bitants. There was, however, another set 
of cases such as the noble Earl had re- 
ferred to, in which the Colonial Legislatures 
—the Legislature of Canada, for instance 
—had come forward with very handsome 
and liberal contributions, not towards di- 
rectly carrying on the war, but towards a 
fund for mitigating the sufferings of indi- 
viduals in the service of Her Majesty, and 
of Her Ally, the Emperor of the French, 
arising out of the casualties of war. He 
was certainly of opinion that in such cases 
something might be said in favour of some 
recognition by the Legislature of the loy- 
alty and friendly feeling of the Colonies ; 
but he agreed with the noble Earl oppo- 
site in thinking that it was a matter 
of very great doubt whether in such a 
case’ a communication should be made 
directly between the Legislature of this 
country and the Legislature of the Colonies, 
altogether passing over the Crown, in 
whose service, and in whose cause, and 
not in the cause of the Parliament—al- 
though the Parliament gave its support to 
the Crown in the performance of its func- 
tions—the friendly feeling of the Colonies 
had been shown. The noble Earl would 
admit that no precedent existed for such a 
communication ; and it was a matter of 
grave doubt whether a precedent should 
be now set, recognising an intereommuni- 
cation between the Imperial Parliament 
and the Legislature of the Colonies in mat- 
ters appertaining to the Crown, which would 
set the Crown altogether aside. Take the 
Legislature of Canada, for instance. He 
(the Earl of Derby) apprehended that the 
Legislature of Canada at this moment was 
very inuch in the position in which the 
Legislature of Ireland stood previously to 
the Union; and yet, in every war in which 
this country was then engaged, though the 
highest loyalty was exhibited, and supplies 
were constantly given by Ireland to this 
country, he believed there was no instance 
in which the British Parliament, as a Par- 
liament, passed a vote of thanks to the 
Irish Parliament for assistance afforded to 
the Crown in carrying on any war in which 





the Crown was engaged. At the present 
moment the Legislature of Canada was 
precisely in the same situation as the Le- 
gislature of Ireland at that period; and 
without meaning any disparagement of the 
Legislature of Canada, he must neverthe- 
less say, that what it had done was by no 
means equivalent to what the Legislature 
of Ireland did in those old times when 
England was engaged in formidable foreign 
wars. If their Lordships now commenced 
an intercommunication between the dif- 
ferent Legislatures, and voted the thanks 
of one Parliament to another for assistance 
given to the Crown, passing the Crown 
altogether over, they would for the first 
time make a, material practical difference 
in the working of the constitution, and 
would set a precedent, to which it would 
be difficult to assign the limits in future. 
What were the services for which this 
country ought to thank the Legislature of 
another country? He could conceive no 
question more difficult. The noble Earl 
(the Earl of Carnarvon) had alluded to a 
speech which he (the Earl of Derby) had 
made, in seconding the Vote of Thanks of 
Parliament and the country to those sol- 
diers and sailors and gallant allies who had 
been engaged in carrying on the war, and 
in shedding their best blood for the inde- 
pendence of the country, and in mainte- 
nance of the country’s cause ; but that was 
a question entirely different from the ques- 
tion of an independent Legislature giving 
an expression of their sympathy and a 
contribution in the character of subjects of 
the same Crown towards a cause in which 
that Crown was engaged. Then the Par- 
liament gave the thanks of the country to 
those serving in our cause and acting under 
our orders, and they gave those thanks as 
a meed of approbation for the manner in 
which the troops had discharged their duty. 
No doubt that was one of the greatest in- 
centives to future exertion, and one of the 
greatest cncouragements to our troops, 
and it was received by the army and navy 
as the highest praise and compliment which 
could be conferred upon them. Those 
thanks, however, bore no analogy what- 
ever to a contribution in money or men on 
the part of a colony as an expression of 
sympathy with this country in the cause in 
which it was engaged. In mentioning a 
contribution in the shape of men he could 
not but express his regret that Her Ma- 
jesty’s late Government had not given cor- 
dial acquiescence and somewhat more en- 
couragement to a proposition which he 
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believed had come from some of the Co- | vote of thanks, but because it gave their 
lonies, either on the part of some indivi- | Lordships an opportunity at all events for 
duals or of the Colonies themselves, to|a declaration, which he felt perfectly cor- 
give that material assistance which we re- | tain would be shared by every Member of 
quired more than money at the present | that House, that, whatever course was 
moment—namely, the assistance of troops, | taken in assenting or objecting to the Mo. 
who were prepared to evince their loyalty | tion of the noble Earl, from first to last 
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and attachment to this country by taking 
service under the Crown. He believed, 
and he had taken the liberty of expressing 
that opinion some time ago, that from 
several of the North American colonies 
there would be little difficulty in obtaining 
one, two, or three regiments, which might 
have been embodied in the service of this 
country, and who, he believed, not only on 
this, but on every other occasion, would 
readily share in all the dangers and all the 
glories of the British arms, and who, with- 
out ceasing to be citizens of Canada, 
New Brunswick, or any other colony, and 
still retaining the feelings which they 
would naturally entertain towards their 
native country, would by their continued 
association with the British army tend 
most materially to perpetuate that fecling 
of attachment towards the Crown under 
which they served which their Lordships’ 
would feel it was most important to main- 
tain. He thought this was a subject well 
worthy the consideration of Her Majesty’s 
Government. He was not aware of any 
objections which might have existed against 
the adoption of such a course, but he 
must say he regretted that encouragement 
had not been given and a direct appeal 
made by Her Majesty’s Government to the 
Colonies to make a contribution to the 
common cause, the cause of the common 
Sovereign, in the shape of men ready to 
fight her battles side by side with the 
troops of this country. In expressing 
doubts, and, perhaps, he might say more 
than doubts, as to a course of proceeding 
such as that suggested by the noble Ear] 
—namely a direct communication between 
the Legislature of this country and the 
Legislatures of the Colonies, and still more, 
between the Legislature of this country 
and individuals residing in each of the 
Colonies—in expressing more than doubts 
as to the propriety of that course, he not 
only did justice to the motives which had 
induced the noble Earl to bring the ques- 
tion before the House, but he rejoiced that 
the noble Earl had raised the question be- 
fore their Lordships— not because he 
thought there would be any difference of 
opinion as to the course which ought to be | 
pursued as to awarding or not awarding a 


/every Member of that House and of the 
| other House of Parliament could but have 
| one feeling of gratitude and satisfaction 
| at the course pursued by the various colo. 
| nies, and the proof they had given, not 
only of their sympathy in the particular 
cause in which the country was engaged, 
but, according to their several abilities, of 
the good feeling which they entertained to- 
wards this country in general, and of the 
community of interests, the community of 
honour, and the community of glory which 
they felt to exist between this country and 
others which were only locally separated 
from it. Although he doubted the pro- 
priety of the eourse recommended by the 
noble Earl, which, upon full consideration, 
| he thought would be found neither expe- 
dient nor safe with reference to the consti- 
tutional practice which their Lordships’ 
were called upon to adopt, yet, at the same 
time, he felt convinced that the servants 
of the Crown would duly respond to the 
various addresses and offers of service 
which had been received from the Colonies. 
The Crown was the proper source whence 
answers to such addresses and offers ought 
to proceed; the Minister of the Crown 
was the proper channel of communication 
between the Crown and the Colonies; and 
the Minister might rely upon it that in an 
acknowledgment of the services which had 
been tendered any expression which might 
be used testifying the sense Her Majesty 
entertained of the loyalty of the Colonies 
would meet with the full and entire con- 
currence of that and the other House of 
Parliament. He should rejoice to see laid 
upon the table, upon the suggestion of the 
noble Earl or upon the Motion of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers, the answers forwarded 
by the Minister of the Crown to the 
various addresses, and Parliament might 
then have an opportunity, individually or 
collectively, of testifying their entire con- 
currence in the gratitude which must have 
been evinced by the Minister of the 
Crown for the services which had been ten- 
dered. 

Tue Marquess or LANSDOWNE said, 
he hoped he might be permitted, after 
what had fallen from the noble Earl oppo- 
site, to offer a word or two in explanation. 
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He thought that both his noble Friends 
upon the bench below him (Earl Grey and 
the Earl of Carnarvon), and still more the 
noble Earl opposite (the Earl of Derby), 
had somewhat misapprehended the grounds 
taken and the explanations given by his 
noble Friend near him (Earl Granville). 
His noble Friend had stated two—and, he 
thought, two very sufficient—reasons to 
weigh with their Lordships before they 
came to a decision upon this important 
subject; one of these reasons was, that 
in anything relating to intercommunication 
with the Colonies it would be most desirable 
to have the advantage of the opinion of his 
noble Friend (Lord J. Russell), who was 
not now in this country, but who might be 
understood to fill the office of Secretary of 
State for the Colonies. His noble Friend 
(Earl Granville) stated that no inconve- 
nience could arise from any delay in this 
matter, inasmuch as their Lordships were 
not as yet in a position to form an opinion 
as to the mode in which assistance had 
been given, or the various quarters whence 
it had proceeded. There were, at,the pre- 
sent moment, several yotes and contribu- 
tions, some from Chambers and Assemblies, 
as well as offers of services and contribu- 
tions from individuals, all of which, in fair- 
ness and in justice, ought to be considered 
together in reference to the expediency of 
the mode in which they should severally be 
acknowledged. All that could be said at 
the present moment had been said by his 
noble Friend—namely, that some acknow- 
ledgment would certainly be made to the 
Colonies; and he (the Marquess of Lans- 
downe) agreed with his noble Friend upon 
the cross-benches that it would be un- 
worthy of the country if an acknowledg- 
ment in some authentic form, to satisfy the 
wishes of the Colonies and meet the wishes 
of this country, were not made. But his 
noble Friend (Earl Granville) was natu- 
rally anxious, there being no necessity for 
immediate action, not to prejudge the mode 
in which the communication of the feeling 
of the country, should be made to the Co- 
lonies. But though the noble Earl had 
not wished to prejudge this question, he 
(the Marquess of Lansdowne) did not hesi- 
tate to say that he had a strong feeling in 
favour of the opinions expressed by the 
noble Earl on the bench below him and 
the noble Earl opposite, that the votes of 
the Colonial Assemblies ought not to be 
made the subject of a Parliamentary vote. 
He thought it would be greatly to be de- 
precated if a precedent should be created 
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that had not before existed on a subject 
involving the relations that existed between 
these Houses of Parliament and the As- 
semblies in the Colonies. If they were 
thus to express their feelings of approba- 
tion on the votes of these Assemblies on 
occasions like the present, they might, on 
some other occasion, be called upon to ex- 
press their disapprobation, but God forbid 
that he should anticipate a period which 
they were never less justified in anticipat- 
ing than at present—when the votes of the 
Assemblies might be hostile to the course 
pursued by the Parliament of this country ; 
but, in such a case, should he be told that 
by a vote of this House or the other House 
of Parliament the votes of those independ- 
ent Assemblies should be censured? He 
shouid be sorry to see the day arrive when, 
under any possible circumstances, not only 
a Motion pronouncing on the votes of the 
Assembly of Canada or elsewhere should 
be voted by this House, but he should 
be sorry even to see the day when such 
a Motion should be entertained, as he 
thought the greatest inconvenience would 
arise from such a practice. But, in admit- 
ting this, he did not say that a mode might 
not be devised of couveying, in a most 
authentic form, the feelings with which 
this country regarded the unquestionable 
loyalty, the unquestionable zeal, and the 
promptitude with which that zeal and 
loyalty had been displayed by the Colonies 
in America and in other parts of the world, 
He also thought it important that that 
expression of opinion should be conveyed 
in such a manper as not to imply that it was 
what it was not; that the contributions 
made by the Assemblies were contributions 
to the cause of this country and Parlia- 
ment, and not to a cause in which they 
were not as deeply interested as the Go- 
vernment and people of this country. Gra- 
tifying as it was to the Government to 
perceive that the Parliament and the peo- 
ple of this country had shown such zeal 
in support of that cause; gratifying also 
as it must be to them that the Colonies had 
manifested similar zeal; it should never- 
theless be borne in mind, that it was not 
less for the interests of the Colonies than 
for those of the mother country that this 
war had been entered upon; and that at 
which he most rejoiced was the universal 
support which their cause had met with, and 
that, throughout the world, wherever British 
interests were engaged, there had not been 
a moment's doubt as to the justice and 
expediency of this war, and of its being to 
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the interests, not only of every British sub- 
ject in this country, but also of those in 
every colony, that the war should be main- 


{COMMONS} 


‘regiments for the purpose of the whole 
| being condensed into that imposing mass 
|of force which it was important at this 
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tained with vigour and carried to a success- | moment—more than at any other moment 
ful conclusion. This House should remem- | of its history—that this country should be 
ber. as it had no doubt been remembered | prepared with. 


in Canada, that it was not in Europe only 
that Russia had developed its ambitious 
projects; but that even in America itself— 
and closely affecting the interests of these 
Colonies — these ambitious designs had 
been exhibited. It was with gratification 
that he saw in all our dependencies that 
a common feeling of devotion was ex- 
hibited to the one great cause, and he was 
persuaded that Her Majesty’s Government 
would be anxious to recognise the efforts 
and exertions which had been made by 
Colonial Assemblies; and he was of opi- 
nion with the noble Earl that this reecogni- 
tion should be made through the Govern- 
ment, and duly authenticated for the satis- 
faction of both Houses of Parliament and 
of the country. He begged to refer to an 
observation made by the noble Earl (the 
Earl of Derby), which was very natural 
for him to make if he felt that there had 
been a remissness on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government in availing them- 
selves of the exertions and of the assist- 
ance of a military nature from the Colo- 
nies. He could assure the noble Earl that 
he was entirely mistaken if he supposed 
that there had been any indisposition on 
the part of the Government to invite, re- 
ceive, and encourage, by every means in 
their power, such exertions or offers of 
assistance as either the Colonial Legisla- 
tures or individuals in the Colonies had 
made to aid us in the great military opera- 
tions in which we were engaged. And 
although it was impossible for the Govern- 
ment to accede to every proposition with- 
out reference to its terms, and as to the 
inconvenience that might arise from it, 
yet, with regard to obtaining assistance 
that was unexceptionable, propositions had 
been and were still being entertained with 
reference to the great object which the 
Government had in view. If there was a 
duty imposed on the Government at this 
great crisis, it was that of collecting 
strength throughout the world, wherever 
that strength could be obtained. It was 
on this ground that he had supported the 
Foreign Enlistment Bill and the treaty 
with Sardinia; and it was on this ground 
that he should support the voluntary ef- 
forts of individuals or of Governments to 
aid this country by armies or by detached 
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Tue Eart or HARROWBY had seen 
with delight the sympathy which had been 
exhibited by the Colonies, and felt sure 
that nothing would more tend to strengthen 
it than that this country should show that it 
fully appreciated the good feeling which 
the Colonies had exhibited. 

Tue Eart or DERBY asked whether 
he understood that the request that the 
answers to the various addresses from the 
Colonies might be laid before their Lord- 
ships would be acceded to ? 

Eart GRANVILLE replied in the 
affirmative. 

House adjourned till To-morrow. 
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Ex- 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY (CHURCH 
AND SCHOOLS AT DONCASTER) BILL. 

Order for Second Reading read ; Motion 
made, and Question proposed, ‘* That the 
Bill be now read a second time.” 

Mr. FENWICK said, that in opposing 
this stage of the Bill he would remind the 
House that of the 11,000,000J. capital of 
this Company, only 4,500,0002. was original 
share capital, and that upon the original 
shareholders the whole of this outlay would 
fall. It appeared that in the progress of 
the works which the Company had found it 
necessary to erect at Doncaster—a town 
which rejoiced in being the residence of the 
chairman—a large working population had 
been collected, and these people the direc- 
tors considered should be provided with 
church and educational accommodation. This 
of course was a legitimate object, but in 
earrying it out, the directors sought to in- 
troduce a novel and unjust principle, 


‘namely, that of diverting the funds of the 


Company from the purposes for which they 
had been originally subscribed. On that 
ground he (Mr. Fenwick) opposed the Bill. 
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Mr. HADFIELD seconded the Amend- 
ment. He could only add his regret that 
to all the misfortunes of this Company was 
now added the bitterness of sectarian strife. 
The Great Northern Company shareholders 
had debated this subject with extraordinary 
vehemence for upwards of two hours on 
the previous day, and ultimately the show 
of hands was against the Bill. The Bill 
proposed to expend about 35,000/. on 
church, schools, and clergymen and 
teachers’ salaries, and this was to be 
forced from the shareholders, no matter 
what might be their objections, either on 
religious or economic grounds. For those 
reasons he must also vote against the Bill. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘now,”’ and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words ‘‘ upon this day six 
months.” 

Question proposed, “That the word 
‘now ’ stand part of the Question.” 

Mr. BECKETT DENISON said, the 
Motion for reading the Bill a second time 
was only to enable it to go before a Com- 
mittee. The works of the Great Northern 
Railway were fixed at Doncaster because 
it was the most convenient place for their 
iron and coal trade. They employed up- 
wards of 1,000 hands, who lived in houses 
built near the works by other parties, and 
it was evidently necessary to provide some 
educational and religious provision for them. 
The proposal was agreed to by a majority 
of the property of the shareholders, and 
the object of the Bill was to enable them 
to erect a church and schools if they 
thought proper. He hoped the House 
would let the Bill go before a Committee, 
for there would be plenty of opportunities 
for any Member, or the shareholders, to 
oppose it at future stages. He appealed to 
the House if it was not right for a great 
mercantile concern to make such provisions 
for those whom they employed, who with- 
out it would be in a most destitute state ? 

Mr. LOCKE said, that the principle 
now sought to be introduced was an entirely 
new one. And the House had to consider 
whether it would permit the money of the 
shareholders to be diverted from the pur- 
poses for which it had been originally sub- 
scribed. He might refer the House to the 
ease of Crewe, which was supplied with 
eight places of worship without a single 
compulsory advance from the shareholders 
of the North Western Company. The di- 
rectors in that case, when anxious to build 
a church, called only the members of the 


Church of England together, and from 
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them obtained a voluntary subseription 
quite sufficient for their purposes. They 
did not ask for, or require, an Act of 
Parliament. 

Lorp STANLEY said, that this was a 
case in which his feelings were on one side, 
and his reason on the other. This was 
not a question for a Select Committee, 
but a question of principle which the 
House was bound to decide. If, as it ap- 
peared, the majority of the shareholders 
were favourabie to the proposed appropria- 
tion of the Company’s money, there would 
be no difficulty in raising the funds, with- 
out taking the money of those sharehold- 
ers who objected to the payment. Con- 
sidering the principle invelved, he had no 
choice in the matter, but felt bound to 
vote against the second reading. 

Mr. BOUVERIE said, it must be borne 
in mind that the Company had no power 
without a Bill to grant a site for the 
church and schools. They heard a great 
deal lately of the duties as well as the 
rights of property, anel surely it was one 
of the first duties of property to provide 
for the religious and moral education of 
those connected with it. The Great Nor- 
thern Railway were not in a position to 
make a voluntary effort to do this. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE suid, he thought 
that great evils would arise from the adop- 
tion of the principle involved in the Bill. 
The House would be doing a great injury 
to the Church of England herself by pass- 
ing this Bill, and the population intended 
to be benefited by it would be, he had no 
doubt, better provided for by not: introduc- 
ing this subject of dissension. Suppose an 
Irish railway Company came to Parliament 
for a similar Bill. Theshareholders of that 
company would be, perhaps, Protestants, 
while the workmen would be Roman Ca- 
tholics. Was the Church in such a case 
to be Protestant or Roman Catholic? He 
hoped the House would not agree to the 
second reading of the Bill. 

Mr. D. WADDINGTON said, he must 
congratulate the hon. Member for the 
West Riding (Mr. Beckett Denison) on 
having taken this step, for it would con- 
duce greatly to the interests of railway 
companies. In the railway in which he 
had taken a prominent part the directors 
had tried the voluntary system for their 
hands at the works at Stratford with very ~ 
little suecess. It was a very different case 
some time ago when railways were paying 
10 per cent. ; but now the shareholders 
grudge every shilling, and look at their 
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property merely as a matter of pounds, 
shillings, and pence. 

Mr. BRIGHT said, the argument of the 
hon. Member who had just sat down was, 
he considered, fatal to the Bill. Was it 
fair for a portion of the directors to come 
and ask Parliament to take away the 
money of the shareholders for a purpose for 
which they were unwilling to give it freely 
themselves? THe considered the principle 
to be what had hitherto never been heard 
of with respect to any commercial esta- 
blishment whatever; and what he had 
seen on other lines would be done volun- 
tarily by the shareholders, be they Church 
of England or Dissenters. _ 

Mr. GLYN said, he could state that the 
same question had to be decided by the 
directors of the London and North Western 
Railway after a large population had been 
collected at Wolverton. The directors, 
after due consideration, did not think it 
right to call upon the great body of the 
proprietors to erect a place of worship at 
Wolverton for those who were members of 
the Church of England. The directors, 
therefore, called together the members of 
the Church of England connected with the 


railway and put the case before them, and 
they had not the least difficulty in raising 
a sum of money sufficient for the erection 
of a church and the stipend of the minister 


for all time to come. If a similar course 
were adopted, he was persuaded there 
would be no difficulty in raising the money 
required on the Great Northern Railway, 
without any breach of principle or hard- 
ship upon the proprietors. 

Mr. LAING said, that as Chairman of 
the London and Brighton Railway, he 
wished to state that the directors of that 
railway had always come to the conclusion 
that it would not be right for them, as 
trustees for the shareholders, to tax them 
for an object of this kind. 

Mr. BECKETT DENISON said, that 
as he had sufficiently ascertained the 
opinion of the House, he would withdraw 
the Bill. 

Amendment and Motion, by leave, with- 
drawn. 


ARMY BEFORE SEBASTOPOL—COM- 
MITTEE, 

Mr. ROEBUCK moved, that the Com- 
mittee appointed to inquire into the state 
of the army before Sebastopol have leave 
to report. 

Motion put, and agreed to, and the 
Report was brought up. 

Mr. D. Waddington 
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The clerk at the table then read the 
following Report :— 

“The Select Committee appointed to inquire 
into the condition of the army before Sebastopol, 
and to consider the propriety of the course which 
the Government has adopted to minister to the 
wants of the army, have come to the following 
Resolution, which they beg to report as follows: 
—Resolved, That in the opinion of this Commit- 
tee the objects for which they have been appointed 
will be best attained, and danger of injustice to 
individuals be best prevented, and the public 
interests best protected, if the Committee be a 
Committee of Secrecy.” 


REFORMATION OF JUVENILE OFFEND. 
ERS—POLICE, &¢.—QUESTION, 

Mr. PALK said, he begged to ask 
whether it was the intention of the Govern- 
ment to introduce any measure for the 
establishing a general police, and also any 
measure for the reformation of juvenile 
offenders ; whether it was the intention of 
the Government to grant any funds for the 
establishment of reformatory schools ; and 
whether any plan would be proposed 
for the profitable employment of convict 
labour ? 

Sir GEORGE GREY, in reply, said, 
that his noble Friend (Lord Palmerston) 
had stated some time ago that the Govern- 
ment did not propose to submit any Bill 
to Parliament this Session upon the subject 
of the police. He (Sir G. Grey) fully ad- 
mitted the importance of that subject, and 
was anxious that an improved system of 
police in counties and boroughs should be 
established. His attention should be di- 
rected to the matter, and he hoped at 
some future time to be able to propose a 
measure in reference to it. There was, 
however, a way, under a recent Act of 
Parliament, by which counties could them- 
selves establish an improved system of 
police, and the necessity for a compulsory 
measure arose only from the indisposition 
in some places to adopt it. With regard 
to reformatory schools, an Act passed last 
Session by which power was given to com- 
mit juvenile offenders to certain reforma- 
tery institutions, on their being certified 
by the Secretary of State as fit places for 
the purpose. That power had been exer- 
cised in several counties, eight such insti- 
tutions had already been certified, and 
proposals had been made and were under 
consideration for establishing reformatory 
schools in several other counties. The 
hon. Member for Stafford had given no- 
tice of a Bill to amend the Act of last 
Session, to which he (Sir G. Grey) alluded, 
and from other quarters various sugges- 
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tions of amendment had {been likewise 
made. He, however, on the part of the 
Government, until they had more experi- 
ence of the working of the existing Act, 
was not prepared to propose any alteration. 
In reference to the questions of funds, it 
had been decided by the Government that 
no money should be contributed from the 
public funds in support of those establish- 
ments, on the ground that as the buildings 
did not belong to the Government, but to 
what might be called private associations, 
no security was afforded that they would 
be permanently devoied to the object for 
which they were erected. In reference to 
the employment of convict labour in public 
works, his attention had been for some 
time directed to that subject, and at this 
moment at Portland the labour of convicts 
was most usefully employed in that way. 
At Portsmouth a prison had been erected 
to facilitate the employment of convict 
labour in the dockyard. A similar prison 
was now in course of construction at Chat- 
ham, with the same object ; and at Gibral- 
tar and Bermuda there were establishments 
of convicts, who were employed upon the 
public works there with great advantage. 


THE TURKISH LEGION—QUESTION. 

Mr. OTWAY said, he wished to ask 
the hon. Under Secretary for War whether 
there was any agreement between Her 
Majesty’s Government and the Porte, by 
which Her Majesty’s Government under- 
took to provide food for the Turkish sol- 
diers and forage for their cavalry in the 
Crimea ; and if so, if any and what steps 
had been taken to ensure the delivery of 
hay sufficient for the large body of Turk- 
ish cavalry stationed in or about to be sent 
to the Crimea ? 

Mr. FREDERICK PEEL said, by the 
agreement with the Porte it was intended 
that there should be employed a Turkish 
extra force, a portion of which was to con- 
sist of cavalry, and the horses of that 
country would no doubt receive their 
forage from the British Government ; but 
in the course of the last few months such 
large contracts had been entered into that 
he did not apprehend it would be necessary 
to make any special provision for the supply 
of the Turkish cavalry. 


LETTER CARRIERS—QUESTION. 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE said, he begged 
to inquire of the hon. Secretary of the 
Treasury what, if any, new arrangements 
have been submitted for the approval of 





the Lords of the Treasury for the classifi- 
eation of the letter carriers of the metro- 
polis, with a view of improving their sa- 
laries and superannuations ; and if sane- 
tioned, from what date; also, if it is 
intended to make any provision for grant- 
ing to the letter carriers, without dedue- 
tion from their pay, some relaxation in the 
form of annual holidays, as recommended 
in the Report upon the Post Office. 

Mr. WILSON said, that in consequence 
of the recommendations contained in the 
Report of the Committee on the Post 
Office, an amalgamation had been made of 
the two classes of letter carriers—those 
belonging to the general post and those 
belonging to the district post—by which 
the two bodies would be made into one, 
but that body would be divided into four 
classes. These classes would be of differ- 
ent ranks, to which they would rise pro- 
gressively. The number of men was 
about 2,000, and their classification had 
required a considerable period ; but it was 
now in such a state of progress that he 
understood it would be carried into execu- 
tion in the course of a very few days. 
With regard to the superannuation, the 
letter carriers had drawn it under the Act 
without being called upon to make any 
payment to the fund. As to the holidays 
of the letter carriers, it had been ar- 
ranged that each should have a fortnight’s 
holiday in each year without any deduction, 
but of course the time of leave must be 
regulated according to the necessities of 
the Post Office from time to time. 


COLONIAL CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE 
PATRIOTIC FUND—QUESTION. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, he 
begged to ask whether there would be any 
objection to lay upon the table of the 
House copies of any despatches which had 
been sent in acknowledgment of the loyal 
addresses, votes of money to the Patriotic 
Fund, and other modes in which the Colo- 
nies and dependencies of the British Crown 
had assured Her Majesty of their sympa- 
thy and zealous co-operation in the war in 
which this country was now engaged ? 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, it was in- 
tended to issue a proclamation on the sub- 
ject, but that the Government considered 
it would be premature to do so until the 
accounts from all the Colonies were re-° 
ceived. Every day fresh contributions 
were coming in from the Colonies; yester- 
day he had received a despatch from New- 
foundland, transmitting 2,000/., and a few 
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days ago a similar despatch was received 
from New, Brunswick, forwarding a contri- 
bution of 1,6001. He was most anxious 
that it should not be supposed that either 
the Government or the country were in- 
different to these contributions, but he 
thought it would be better to wait a little, 
until it was known what all the Colonies 
had done, before making any public ac- 
knowledgment of these contributions. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, he was 
only anxious to know whether Government 
contemplated any more formal acknow- 
ledgment than had been made in the 
despatches, in reply to those containing 
the contributions. 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, he thought 
it might be desirable to take that course, 
but suggested that it would be better to 
repeat the question when his noble Friend 
the Chief Secretary for the Colonies was 
present. 


THE BRIBERY BILL—QUESTION,. 

Mr. HENRY BERKELEY put the 
following question to the First Lord of the 
Treasury:—The bribery and corruption 
which prevailed at the last general election 
having given rise to an Act against bri- 
bery and undue influence, expiring at the 
end of the pext Session, whether the 
Government contemplate a renewal of that 
Act ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, it ap- 
peared to him that the Act alluded to by 
the hon. Member ought to have a fuller trial 
than it had yet received ; and, in all pro- 
bability, the Government would propose 
its continuance for a longer period. 


ARMY PROMOTION. 

Viscount GODERICH said, that in 
bringing forward the Motion of which he 
had given notice, although he felt that he 
needed the kind indulgence of the House to 
a greater extent even than usual, and al- 
though he wished that the task of submit- 
ting to the notice of the House a question 
of such great importance had been under- 
taken by some Member of greater weight 
and influence than himself, he nevertheless 
imagined that no apology would be consi- 
dered necessary for begging hon. Members 
to take into their consideration a question 
of, at the present moment, such over- 
whelming interest as the system of promo- 
tion which existed in our army. At atime 
like this, when we were engaged in a great 
and severe contest, and when, if we had 


not actually met with great disasters, our 
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army had at least been placed in a most 
critical and perilous position—when the 
minds of the people of this country were 
occupied with little else except the condi. 
tion of that army, and when they were 
necessarily asking themselves the question 
—‘* What is the cause of all those evils 
which have fallen upon it ?””—the House 
would, he was sure, not grudge any time 
that might be occupied in the discussion of 
any question that might be supposed to 
bear upon the efficiency of the army, and 
which might be imagined to have some re- 
lation to the cause of those unhappy events 
which they all deplored. The people of 
this country out of doors, and the wisest 
amongst them, were inclined to believe 
that there was but one principle by the ap- 
plication of which we could hope to obtain 
a safe deliverance from the difficulties and 
dangers in which we were now placed, and 
the deep and earnest, but silent demand of 
the people, and, as it seemed to him, their 
just requirement, was, that that House 
and the Government, whatever that Go- 
vernment might be, should act upon one 
principle only in their selection of per- 
sons to fill every office, civil or military, 
namely, that of placing in every post of 
trust or command such men only as were 
qualified to fill it, and that in appoint- 
ing any man to office, they should look 
simply to his capacity for discharging 
efficiently the duties of that office, con- 
sidering nothing of either his position in 
society, his family, his connection with one 
party or another, or any personal influence 
whatever. He thought it could hardly be 
urged that those principles were adopted 
under our present system of military pro- 
motion. It could hardly be said that the 
only consideration on account of which a 
person was promoted in our army, either 
in the first instance to the rank of officer, 
or subsequently to more advanced grades, 
was the various qualities of military merit 
which he displayed. 

Perhaps it was hardly necessary for him 
to enter into a long description of the pre- 
sent system of promotion in the army, as 
it must be well known to every Member of 
that House. The theory was that the 
right of promotion rested solely in the 
Crown, and that right was exercised by a 
particular Minister—that is, the Com- 
mander in Chief. But the power of the 
Commander in Chief was greatly controlled 
by a system which had grown up in the 
army, and which was called the system of 
purchase. That system was not establish- 
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ed, although it was sanctioned, by law; 
and was in itself only a system of bargain 
and sale between individual officers of the 
army, but which, nodoubt, was regulated by | 
the Queen’s regulations and the orders of | 
the Horse Guards. By that system, in most | 
instances where vacancies were caused by 
the retirement of officers, those officers 
received from those who succeeded them a 
certain sum of money. There was no 
doubt that the Horse Guards reserved to 
itself, as it necessarily must, with a view | 
to the maintenance of any efficiency in the 
service, the right to refuse such persons 
wishing to purchase commissions as could 
be shown to be altogether unfit to hold 
them. But when the vacancy was thus 
filled up by purchase, those officers who 
were unable to purchase were passed 
over, and the selection was limited to the 
names of those who were on the list for 
purchase in each regiment; and in that 
manner, and to that extent, the choice of 
the Horse Guards was limited; while, al- 
though an attempt had been made to limit 
the sums paid for commissions, it was no- 
torious that much larger sums were con- 
stantly paid than those set down in the 
tables in the Queen’s regulations. But 
when a vacancy oceurred by death, or by 
the promotion of an officer to a higher. 
rank than that of a regimental officer, it 
was then filled up by the Horse Guards | 
without purchase. That portion of the) 
eystem was the safety-valve, without which 
poor merit could never have a chance in | 
the army ; but at the same time it involved 
a great anomaly and injustice. For by the 
rule of the service if an officer died after 
investing large sums in the purchase of his 
commissions, those sums were all for- 
feited, and his family or heirs got none 
of the money back, thus inflicting on 
those individuals a great hardship. As 
the House would see presently, he was 
of course not going to object on public 
grounds to that portion of the system, 
because it was the only way in which a 
person who could not purchase up in his 
regiment had a chance of reaching to high 
commands, There was, certainly, one 
other means of entering the army, that is, 
by having studied at the Military College 
at Sandhurst; and persons passing a cer- 
tain examination there were entitled to, 
and did receive, commissions without pur- 
chase, as the reward of merit for profi- 
cieney at that Military College. At the 
same time he believed he ought to state | 
that the College at Sandhurst exercised | 
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but little influence on the character of the 
officers of the army. The number of per- 
sons promoted to commissions from Sand-~ 
hurst was not large, and the college was 
altogether inadequate to the wants of an 
army such as ours. There was another 
aspect of the question on which it was 
necessary to touch, in order to show what 
the system was. It was this: The officers 
of the army were generally drawn from 
certain classes of the community—he did 
not mean merely the aristocratic or noble 
classes, but generally from the wealthier 
classes, and the soldiers were of course 
drawn from a very different class. There 
was, therefore, between the two classes of 
officers and soldiers a gulf which, though 
it was certainly passed in some instances, 
was yet difficult to pass, and which stood 
in the way of a reasonable object of am- 
bition to the soldier upon enlistment. 

This subject was a large one, and it was 
not his intention to trespass on the House 
to-night by going into the whole question, 
but he would confine himself to one por- 
tion of it, firstly, because the ground 
was partially occupied by two other hon, 
Gentlemen, with whom he felt it would be 
discourteous to interfere. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Richmond (Mr. Rich) had a notice of 
Motion on the paper, respecting the military 
instruction given at Sandhurst; and the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman the Member for Ab- 
ingdon (Major Reed) had another Motion, 
which stood, he believed, for next Thurs- 
day, on the subject of the sale and purchase 
of commissions; and if he rightly under- 
stood that notice of Motion, it mainly 
proposed to deal with the subject as it 
affected those who were already officers in 
the army. Therefore he (Lord Goderich) 


| proposed to confine himself to the last as- 


pect of the question he had mentioned, 
namely, the manner in which the present 
system affected the great mass of the army, 
the non-commissioned officers and private 
soldiers. Besides the reason to which he 
had alluded there was another reason why 
he should ask the attention of the House 
to this branch of the subject now, and it 
was because the circumstances of the time 
afforded, he considered, a fair opportunity 
to deal with it, which in ordinary times 
and in time of peace did not exist ; because 
it seemed to him that by an increase of pro- 
motion from the ranks, the way would be 
paved to an alteration in the whole system 


'of the army, and in that of purchase, and 


because by availing ourselves of the large 
opportunities afforded by death vacancies ~ 
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to promote men to be officers in the army 
who were not able to purchase commis- 
sions, a new element and spirit would be 
introduced into its ranks. If that was now 
done, after a short time we should be able 
to deal more easily with the difficult ques- 
tion of the total abolition of purchase in 
the army. There could be no doubt that 
in this question were involved the rights of 
a number of individuals, and any attempts 
to do away with purchase without a propor- 
tionate compensation would be simple con- 
fiscation. He would be the last to advocate 
such a proceeding, or the perpetration of 
such an injustice; but he believed that 
the present system was inconsistent with 
the advancement of merit, that such prin- 
ciples of administration ought not to pre- 
vail in a country like this, and that the 
whole question was well deserving the 
attention of the Government and of the 
House of Commons. That was the reason 
why he put the question on the ground he 
had stated, believing that there could not 
be a better opportunity than the present 
of dealing with this portion of it, so that the 
just demands of the people should be com- 
plied with, and no injustice done to indi- 
viduals. . He had said that at present there 
existed a Styx between the officer and sol- 
dier which it was difficult for the latter to 
cross, and he had stated that it was rarely 
crossed even by the soldier getting into the 
rank of a commissivned officer at all, and 
still more difficult was it for the soldier 
after he had received a commission to get 
to the command of a regiment or to the 
rank of field officer. 

With regard to the last point he thought 
he need not argue the question. It was 
notoriously true that the vast majority, the 
great universality, of the higher ranks of 
the army were never reached by the private 
soldiers. Particular cases, of course, might 
be quoted, such as that of the late Sir 
Jobn Elley, but if names were to be brought 
forward he must ask those who did so 
to be quite sure that they made against 
his case. He would exemplify what he 
meant by a particular instance. It would 
be remembered that in one of our great 
campaigns in India the name of a cavalry 
officer was in the mouth of every one as 
distinguished for skill and gallantry, that 
of Colonel Cureton. He believed that all 
the military gentlemen in that House 
would admit that he was a most dis- 
tinguished officer, and he remembered a 
statement in the newspapers that Colonel 
Cureton had risen from the ranks, He 
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(Lord Goderich) having then his present 
opinions on that subject, was truly rejoiced 
to hear it. In a few days, however, he 
saw a sketch of the life of Colonel Cureton, 
in which it was stated that Colonel Cure. 
ton was the son of a man who, though 
poor, was vet in a position which might 
have entitled his son, under our present 
system, to have obtained a commission 
in the army. But Colonel Cureton, being 
eager to enter the military service, -had 
enlisted against his father’s will, and 
proceeded to the Peninsula. While sery- 
ing there the Duke of Wellington marked 
him out as a distinguished private  sol- 
dier, and, inquiring into his history, 
found that he was a person who, consis- 
tently with the Queen’s regulations, was 
entitled to hold the Queen’s commission, 
and consequently that upon that ground, 
as much even as upon his great and indis- 
putable merits, he took an early opportunity 
of having him promoted to the rank of 
sergeant, and afterwards to a commission. 
That, therefore, was no example against 
the case he (Lord Goderich) was en- 
deavouring to prove; and hon. Gentle- 
men should be careful to know the history 
of those persons whom they brought for- 
ward as examples of having risen from the 
,ranks to the higher grades; for it was 
not enough to say that a man rose from 
the ranks, if he had done so under the 
same circumstances as Colonel Cureton. 
Now, with reference to the promotion of 
non-commissioned officers to the rank of 
subaltern officers in the army, no doubt 
that was a more common case than their 
advancement to high commands or to the 
grade of field officers. He would admit 
that there were certain positions carrying 
with them the rank of commissioned offi- 
cers in the army, which were held almost 
exclusively by men who had been in the 
ranks—namely, those of quartermasters 
and paymasters, which were given to them 
because they were required to perform 
certain disagreeable clerkly duties which 
other gentlemen did not like to undertake. 
But if any proof of what he said were re- 
quired, with regard to the general fact, 
which no special pleading of particular in- 
stances could overthrow, that the officers 
were drawn from one class and the men 
from another, and that there was.no cer- 
tain hope whatever held out to merit, and 
that only in extreme cases sergeants and 
privates obtained military commissions, he 
would ask the House to listen to a state- 
ment of who were the persons who had 
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received promotion of late, Since the war 
commenced the value of commissions had 
fallen to next to nothing, purchases had 
almost ceased, and there were unhappily 
an enormous number of deaths, the vacan- 
cies occasioned by which were entirely at 
the disposal of the Horse Guards, and 
might have been filled up exactly as they 
pleased. Now, he had no means of ascer- 
taining what were the original cireum- 
stances of persons promoted to ranks 
higher than those of ensign and cornet ; 
but since the Ist of October last, when 
promotion had begun to be very rapid, 
there had been 521 ensigns’ and cornets’ 
commissions filled up by the Horse Guards, 
and of those 150 had been by purchase. 
He would allude to those cases no more, 
except to say that those commissions were 
of course all obtained by persons who 
belonged to one class. But out of the 
remaining 371 ensigns’ and cornets’ com- 
missions which had gone without pur- 
chase, 266 had been given to persons de- 
scribed in the Gazette under the somewhat 
equivocal title of ‘*Gents.’’ Thirty-nine 
were officers who had been transferred from 
the militia into the regular army, while of 
sixty-six sergeants who had been promoted 
from the ranks of the army, forty had been 
promoted on the system introduced by the 
right hou. Gentleman the Member for South 
Wiltshire (Mr. S. Herbert); and therefore 
he was almost justified in saying that, be- 
fore that change in the system, only the re- 
maining twenty-six sergeants would, under 
the old plan, have been promoted from the 
ranks to hold the Queen’s commission. 
That was the practice followed now, 
when we had every facility, if we chose it, 
to adopt a different system, and when the 
social difficulties which were urged against 
a change would tell with much less force, 
because, when men were fighting side by 
side, those social difficulties were not felt; 
bullets were no great respecters of persons 
—the brotherhood of danger bound men to- 
gether; and if we were to promote men of 
any class who were deserving the honour 
of holding the Queen’s commission, after 
having fought side by side in one campaign, 
a feeling of mutual friendship and respect 
would be engendered much more easily and 
quickly than in times of peace. If this 
then, was the course which was followed 
under these cireumstances he thought that 
he had established his case, that the prin- 
ciple of the Horse Guards was not to hold 
out to private soldiers in the army any hope, 


however limited, that their merit would be ; 
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rewarded by a commission—al ways except- 
ing those particular offices which he had 
before mentioned, which were usually filled 
from the ranks, and, perhaps, excepting 
a few cases of those extraordinarily gallant 
deeds of valour which had been always 
rewarded by promotion to the rank of 
officers. If he were right in believing 
that that was the principle, he would ask 
the House to consider whether the system 
founded on it was just? What we asked 
of our soldiers was, that they should 
have not merely physical courage, but 
that they should be possessed of devotion, 
of self-sacrifice, of powers of enduring 
privation, of patriotism, and of loyalty. 
Those were qualities which contained at 
least the germs of all military genius, and 
which constituted the sort of character 
which was required in the highest ranks of 
the army. What did we do for those men, 
however? We said to them, ‘‘ We ask of 
you all these qualities, but we are not able 
to hold out to you any certain hope, if you 
possess them in more than the ordinary de- 
gree, that you will meet with the reward 
of military command.”” It would hardly 
be said that courage, or patriotism, or 
military genius, was the inheritance of 
any class; and if that were true, surely 
we ought, if we wished to do justice 
to those who entered the military pro- 
fession in any position, to hold out to them 
some reasonable hope that they should re- 
ceive the reward of a commission, if they 
were entitled to it. If he were told that 
this was a great experiment, he might ap- 
peal to the lessons of history, and he might 
ask the House to remember—at least in 
this branch of the subject—the case of 
France. He would ask whether the history 
of the wars of Napoleon, and of that great 
army which was among the most successful 
and the most wonderful which the world 
had ever seen, did not prove that men 
might be found in every rank of society fit 
for the highest military commands ? Who 
was Ney?—who was that Marshal whom 
the French army called le brave des braves ? 
He was the son of a cooper in an obscure 
part of France. Who was Massena ?—the 
son of a simple citizen of Nice, who enlisted 
in the army before the Revolution, but find- 
ing that no career was then open to him 
left it in disgust, but, after the change in 
the Government of France, re-enlisted, and ° 
rose to be a marshal of France, to be 
decorated by the hand of Napoleon with 
the title of prince, and to be styled the 
** spoilt child of Victory.” It might be 
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said that it was all very well in theory that 
men should be promoted from any rank ; 
and he might be told, as regarded the case 
of France—that nation with whom we 
were in strict alliance, and of whose alli- 
ance we were so justly proud—which we 
every day called a great military nation— 
he might be told that it was all very true | 
of France, but it was not true of England, 
or of the English soldier. Did they think 
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ean tell us whether or not the men who 
fought there are worthy of any reward 
their country can give them—you can tell 
us what were the deeds of that Sergeant 
Sullivan, whom you so honourably men. 
tioned in your despatch, and whose name, 
in obedience to a cruel and puerile eti- 
quette, was struck out of the despatch of 
the Commander in Chief, and who has 
never yet been promoted, though since the 


the English private soldier was less fitted | arrival of your despatch in this country, 


to hold a commission than the soldier of 
France, and that he did not possess quali- 
ties which entitled him to the confidence of 
his country? Now, he would appeal tu 
those letters which had been written by 
our soldiers in the East, and which they 
had all read with admiration. What 
were the qualities which they had exhibit- 
ed in the English soldier? Was it mere 
brute courage? No; but education, a 
manly and devoted piety, patience, and a 
soft and almost womanly pity and feeling 
for the very enemies to whom they were 
opposed. He would appeal to the hon. 
Member for Northamptonshire (Mr. A. 
Stafford), who was entitled to the utmost 
gratitude and respect for what he had 
done to alleviate the distresses of our 
wounded soldiers—end he would ask that 
hon. Gentleman whether he had not learnt 
at the death-beds of English soldiers les- 
sons of loyalty, patience, and devotion such 
as he had never learnt elsewhere? There 
was another point to which he wished to 
allude. For some years past Government 
had been devoting much attention to the 
improvement of the condition and of the 
education of the soldier. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South Wiltshire 
in that House, and the Duke of Newcastle 
in the House of Lords, both bore their testi- 
mony, when at the head of the military de- 
partments, to the advantage derived from 
this improvement in the education of the 
soldier. He (Lord Goderich) would say, 
when men were better educated and im- 
proved in character, did it not give them a 
greater claim to that promotion for which 
their improved education must be intended 
to fit them? He should hardly be told 
that the English soldier was wanting in 








courage, or in any military quality. If he 
were he might appeal to the hon. and 
allant General who sat next him (Sir De | 
oe Evans), and he might say to him, | 
«You were at Inkerman—in the ‘soldier’s ’ | 
battle,—and you can tell us how that vie- 
tory was won, and what it was which has 
gained for it so honourable a name—you 
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twelve gentlemen have been made ensigns 
in the sergeant’s own regiment over his 
head.” 

If he had in any way established his 
case, he was, he thought, justified in ask- 
ing the House to consider whether or not 
it was expedient to introduce some change 
in the system? He asked for no extreme 
measure ; he only asked that they should 
do on a more extended scale what had 
been done in some measure by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for South 
Wiltshire, and establish as a system that 
which he did not think the plan of the 
right hon. Gentleman had established 
on any permanent basis. He felt that 
when you were educating the soldier— 
when successive Secretaries at War had 
devoted themselves to that question of 
education—and he believed be was right 
in saying that the noble Lord. the present 
Minister for War had been remarkably dis- 
tinguished for his efforts in that direction— 
when you had done all that, you must ex- 
pect men to feel that they were entitled to 
be treated differently, as educated men, to 
what they were before. On that subject 
he would say no more. But he would ask, 
if you possessed a system by which every 
English soldier should know what every 
French soldier was said to know, ‘that he 
carried a marshal’s béton in his knapsack,” 
would it not materially affect your recruit- 
ing? The right hon. Gentleman the late 
Secretary at War stated on a previous oc- 
easion, in the discussion which took place 
on the Foreign Enlistment Bill, that great 
difficulty was experienced, not in obtain- 
ing recruits, but in obtaining them of that 
deseription: which was required for the 
arduous service in the Crimea. But if 
the recruiting sergeant were able to say— 
not, as was formerly the case, as a means 
of delusion at the bar of a public-house, 
that every man who went into the army 
would be promoted to be a general—but 
if he were able to say truly that there 
was every chance, if a man enlisted in the 


ranks, and showed knowledge of his pro- 
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fession and a genius for command, that 
he would rise to any rank in the service 
to which his talents might entitle him, 
you would find the difficulties stated by 
the right hon, Gentleman to be consider- 
ably diminished. He (Lord Goderich) had 
no doubt that our soldiers were proud at 
hearing of the scene which was presented 
in that House when his hon. and gallant 
Friend the Member for Westminster re- 
ceived the thanks of that House in his 
place. But it would be something more to 
those men who had enlisted for voluntary 
service if they could feel that some day 
that distinguished honour might perhaps 
be their own. Could that hope ever be 
held out under the present system? If 
something was done to hold out such hopes 
you would obtain recruits from other classes 
than those you do at present, and get men 
who could not now enter the army as offi- 
cers because they were unable to purchase 
commissions, and who would not enter the 
ranks as soldiers because no opportunity 
of rising to the grade of officer was held 
out to them. If that was done there would 
be given a tone of morality and high feeling 
to the army which would be of infinite 
value. 

He might be told that all this was more 
or less a theory, and that the people of 
England and the House of Commons did 
not like theories. He would, however, ask 
the attention of the House while he showed 
how the present system affected the effi- 
ciency of the service, and inquired whether 
there would not be a greater efficiency at- 
tained by some change. He had stated that 
since October there had been a number of 
persons appointed to commissions who had 
never before been in the army, and, conse- 
quently, in the majority of cases they were 
very young men. Now, for the most part, 
these 416 gentlemen were mere youths of 
the description mentioned by the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. 8. Herbert) when speak- 
ing of the privates as not having physi- 
eal power sufficient for their work, and 
although, of course, he did not mean to 
say that physical strength was so neces- 
sary in the officers as in the soldiers, 
yet he could say that 416 gentlemen out 
of the 521 appointed to commissions were, 
at all events in a certain degree, of that 
description. Our regiments, from the 


effects of war, disease, want, privation, 
and neglect, were but thinly officered, and 
it would not be long after those gentle. 
men received their commissions before they 
Were sent out on active service. Well, a 
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young officer went out full of that devotion 
and gallantry for which English gentle- 
men were always distinguished, but with 
scarcely any military experience, except 
such as he might have exhibited in his 
examination before getting his commis- 
sion, which he had often heard derided 
as regarded its value for all practical pur- 
poses. Well, the young officer went out 
to join the army at an age when, in other 
circumstances and in another position in 
the world, he would not be considered fitted 
for the responsibility which attached to the 
command of men; and shortly after his 
arrival in his turn of duty, he would pos- 
sibly be sent out in command of a picket, 
where, perhaps, on his skill, knowledge, 
and vigilance might depend the safety of 
the army. What generally happened ? 
His commanding officer tells him, ‘* You 
are going out with a picket, and I dare 
say you do not know much of the duty 
you will have to perform; but sergeant 
so and so is a very steady and experienced 
man, and he will go on the picket with 
you, and explain what you ought to do,” 
Surely that was inverting the rule of com- 
mon sense, to put under the officer’s com- 
mand the man who was to teach him his 
duty at a post of important responsibility. 
Another story was told him, which he 
(Lord Goderich) knew to be true. It was 
of a young officer, a gallant and generous 
man, who saw battle first on the heights 
of the Alma. He said, in writing to his 
mother, that when the balls began to fall 
thick around him, and men were dropping 
on every side, he felt for a few moments a 
thrill of terror, and was hesitating whe- 
ther he should turn and fly; but there was 
behind him a sergeant, whom he described 
as a brave, tall fellow, and who took him 
by the back of the neck and thrust him 
into the battle. [Laughter.] Hon. Gen- 
tlemen might laugh, but the story was 
true; and the young officer said that from 
that hour he never felt fear; and he must 
have been a gallant and generous man to 
have told the story. He (Lord Goderich) 
did not think such a man would have ridi- 
culed the story like those hon. Gentlemen 
who had just greeted his account of it with 
laughter; but he was made a soldier by 
that sergeant, and so, as he had previously 
stated, their relative positions were in- 
verted. But if hon. Gentlemen laughed at 
that story, perhaps they would not laugh 
at an instance which he (Lord Goderich) 
was told of by a gallant Friend of his, now 
in command of one of Her Majesty’s regi- 
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ment, and whose name he would willingly 
mention to any one who might choose to 
question his authority. That gallant and 
intelligent officer told him, speaking on the 
subject of this very Motion, that his re- 
marks on the effect which the present 
system had upon the efficiency of the 
army were not only applicable in time 
of war, but also in time of peace. He 
said that when he first joined his regi- 
ment, or very shortly afterwards, the 
lieutenant and captain being absent, the 
command of his company devolved upen 
him ; and the commanding officer said to 
him, ‘ Of course you don’t know the du- 
ties of commanding a company ; you have 
had but little experience, and cannot under- 
stand them; but sergeant major so and so 
is an intelligent man; he will tell you 
what to do, and if you follow his advice, 
you will not be wrong.’’ That young offi- 
cer did follow the advice of the sergeant 
major, and rapidly rose to the rank of a 
lieutenant colonel—[Jronical cheers |—-he 
did so most deservedly, and when he had 
reached that rank, he had the pleasure of 
recommending that sergeant to be made 
an ensign. His gallant friend subsequently 
told him that he felt their respective places 
had been reversed, when he was put over 
the head of the sergeant, while the ser- 
geant, by whose instruction he had profit- 
ed, was left in that position until he (the 
lieutenant colonel) had been able to obtain 
for him that reward which was so justly 
his due. He(Lord Goderich) did not for a 
moment desire to propose that the superior 
grades should be filled exclusively from the 
private soldiers. All he did say was, that 
the present proportion, originally about 
ten or twenty to one, and now, in time of 
war, at most six to one, ought to be 
changed; and that it should be laid down 
as a rule, that where any fitness for com- 
mand was found among the soldiers, it 
should be considered that their having, 
been in the ranks, and having been non- 
commissioned officers, did constitute a 
strong claim to their promotion. 

He had been asked why he did not 
move for a Committee? It was for two 
reasons ; firstly, that ground was in part 
occupied by the hon. Member for Abing- 
don; and secondly, that the matter he 
was urging was a change which might 
advantageously be commenced now, one 
for which the present time was peculiarly 
favourable, and for which, if we waited 
for the Report of the Committee, the op- 
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by. The time was undoubtedly favour. 
able to it. We had had 371 original 
commissions, without purchase, to give 
away in the last few months; and, of 
course, we had had a large number of 
other commissions-—generals of all grades, 
colunels, lieutenant colonels, majors, and 
captains’ commissions to give away in the 
same time. By means of those the prin. 
ciple could be applied now, without injus. 
tice to the purchasers, without asking the 
Ilouse to buy them out, and without oblig- 
ing the House hastily, or in obedience to a 
popular ery, or in a time of danger, to 
deal with this ditfieult and complicated 
question. If the subject were to be dealt 
with, it must be now, by immediate action, 
There was another circumstance which 
made the present time most opportune, 
We were fighting side by side with a great 
Ally, in whose army a totally different 
system of promotion existed. He knew 
well enough that in the French army the 
majority of officers did not rise from the 
ranks; he did not ask for that in our 
own; but a certain proportion of the com- 
mands in the French army were secured 
to men who had served in the ranks, and 
that was all he asked the House to acqui- 
esce in. Now, if report spoke truly, the 
present condition of the Freuch army did 
offer a contrast to ours, most unfortunate 
for us. He did not say but that difference 
might have been exaggerated, or we might 
not be so well informed of the state of the 
French army as of our own; but there 
was ample testimony to prove that the 
French army was in a better condition 
than ours, better fed, better clothed, better 
cared for. We ought not, therefore, to be 
prevented by any false pride from examin- 
ing into the French system, and seeing 
whether it was one we ought to adopt. 
Of conrse he did not say the superiority 
in the condition of the French army was 
wholly caused by men being promoted from 
the ranks; but he could not help thinking 
that officers just taken from the ranks 
were likely—not to care more for their 
men, for he knew that the English officers 
cared greatly for their men—but to under- 
stand their feelings and circumstances 
better, betause they had experienced the 
same position themselves. Perhaps he 
might be told that all he was asking, or 
almost all of it, had been done already by 
the system introduced by the right hon. 
Member for South Wiltshire (Mr. S. Her- 
bert). No doubt by that system forty 
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regiment ; and the very fact of that sys- | 
tem having been adopted was a strong 
argument in favour of the proposal he | 
(Lord Goderich) was now urging the 
House to adopt. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the late Secretary at War had pro- 
moted those sergeants, and could not tell 
him, therefore, that the soldiers of our 
army were not fit for command. His ob- 
jection was, that it had not been done 
upon system, but as a matter of favour. 
One sergeant in every regiment had been 
promoted, but there might be in one regi- | 
ment no sergeant fit for promotion, while 
in another there might be ten. In the 
30th Regiment they did not select the 
sergeant mentioned by his general, but 
they selected a sergeant major, probably 
on account of his seniority, who might be 
a gallant and good man; but if the system 
were a good one, it would not have been 
found impossible to have promoted Sergeant 
Sullivan, No doubt, if the system were to 
be carried out thoroughly, the whole sys- 
tem of purchase must be reconsidered, so 
that when such men had been raised to be 
commissioned officers, they might after- 
wards be promoted, if they were fit for it, 
and not be kept on as old lieutenants and 
ancient ensigns, with no hope of promo- 
tion—the Government must watch over 
the career of such men afterwards, and 
take care that, so far as might be consist- 
ent with the claims of others, and with 
due caution in removing the deep-rooted 
evils of our military system, such men 
should be enabled to make their way ac- 
cording to their merits. That was all he 
asked, and he certainly did not consider 
that he was asking anything unreasonable. 
But he might be told, and out of the 
House he had been told, that the men 
themselves did not like to be promoted, 
and that when they were they felt them- 
selves uncomfortable. No doubt, if but 
one sergeant in every regiment were pro- 
moted, it was fifty to one that he would 
feel himself uncomfortable. But if there 
were, by the frequent and usval course of 
such promotions, a number of men from 
the ranks combined with and welded, as 
it were, into the whole body of the offi- 
cers, would, he now confidently asked, 
any such feeling prevail? Would they 
not be united as one body? Would not 
the men who had fought together and 
served their country together learn to live 
together? He did not suppose that any 
officer, except some very foolish young 
gentlemen, would ever treat them with 
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anything but the kindness and respect due 
from every gentleman to his brother officer, 
but it was because such men were few now 
that they were liable to feel themselves in 
a peculiar and anomalous position. Surely 
he should not be told that the adoption of 
such a system would drive out gentlemen 
from the army. Surely not; the gentle- 
men of England would never refuse to 
serve their country because they might 
have to share the honours of the military 
profession with men who had risen from 
the ranks. That would be a result much 
to be deplored ; but he could not, for the 
honour of English gentlemen, believe it 
possible. He should be the last man to 
east any blame on the officers of our army. 
He had relations and very dear friends now 
in the army of the Crimea, and he knew 
that our officers were brave and honour- 
able, devoted and loyal. He would not 
that we should do them any injury, but 
open a fair field, without favour, to other 
classes ; and in such a case he was not 
afraid of the result for that class from 
whom the officers of our army were now 
generally drawn ; for they need not fear 
an equal and fair competition. He hoped 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment, if he should speak on this debate, 
would not accuse him, as he did his hon. 
Friend the Member for Aylesbury (Mr. 
Layard) the other night, of having in- 
dulged in vulgar declamation against the 
aristocracy, for he (Lord Goderich) had 
done no such thing. In conclusion, he 
would remind hon. Gentlemen of what Ta- 
citus had told us of the ancient Germans 
—‘* Reges ex nobilitate, duces ex virtute 
sumunt.’’ He would that henceforth we 
might imitate the example of our Teutonic 
forefathers, and choose our military com- 
manders by merit alone. By doing this, 
we should promote the efficiency of our 
army, and satisfy the just claims of those 
brave men to whom, by common consent, 
much more than to their commanders, were 
due the splendid victories of the late cam- 
paign. By doing this, we should bestow 
upon the soldiers of our army a somewhat 
adequate reward for the great deeds of 
the Alma, Balaklava, and Inkerman. If 
we took this course, a time would come 
when, not in Napoleon’s army alone, would 
“every helmet catch some beams of glory,” — 
and when the British soldier would no 
longer fight ‘*under that cold shade of 
aristocracy,” of which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Home Secretary (Sir G. Grey) 
appeared so much to approve the other 
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night, but which he (Lord Goderich) trust- 
ed would not be permitted much longer 
to cast its shadow over the brilliant deeds 
of the private soldier; and we should thus 
build up a sound, a stable, and a satis- 
factory military organisation, because we 
should have laid its foundations in justice 
and reason. 

Motion made, and Question proposed— 

“ That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, praying that She will be graciously 
pleased to take into Her consideration the pre- 
sent system of Promotion in Her Majesty’s Army, 
under which Non-Commissioned Officers rarely 
attain to the rank of Commissioned Officer, and 
scarcely ever to that of Field Officer, and humbly 
to represent to Her Majesty that it is the opinion 
of this House that the said system is injurious to 
the public service, and unjust to the private sol- 
dier in Her Majesty’s Army.” 

Mr. FREDERICK PEEL said, there 
was one important part of the noble Lord’s 
ease, which he had admitted to be essen- 
tially weak because he had not attempted to 
represent the inconvenience of the system 
which he wished to change. The system 
of promotion by purchase might be faulty 
in principle, and defective in theory, but 
it could not be said in truth that it had, in 
its actual working, operated injuriously to 
the interests of the country or to the dis- 
honour or the discredit of the English 
army. He (Mr. Peel) apprehendea, on the 
contrary, that if he had all the armies of 
the world brought before him, and it were 
@ question to which army he should refer 
to find officers distinguished for their high 
sense of personal honour, their courage 
and unshrinking bravery, and possessing 
also, in a superior degree, the feelings and 
habité of gentlemen, the army to which 
he should refer would be the English army 
and its officers. Now the question to be 
considered was, whether those were quali- 
fications indispensable in English officers. 
He did not underrate the importance of 
having officers who should, like men who 
had risen from the ranks, understand with 
intimate familiarity the duties, wants, and 
feelings of the private soldiers ; but when 
he considered what our army was, and 
what this country was—and when he re- 
collected what an extensive tour of culo- 
nial service our army had to perform—and 
when he knew, as he did from his connec- 
tion with the Colonial Office, what import- 
ant functions the officers of our army in 
the colonial service were called on to per- 
form, how delicate and difficult were the 
duties which devolved upon them, occa- 
sionally, and even frequently, required to 
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undertake the administration of the civil 
government of our colonies, he did not 
think there were any qualities more indis. 
pensable to our officers than those to which 
he had alluded. The noble Lord had not 
impugned the character of the English 
officers, but his view was, that the present 
system of promotion worked unjustly and 
injuriously to the private soldiers in Her 
Majesty’s army. Now, it ought not to be 
lost sight of that no man was constrained 
to enter the ranks of that army who did 
not voluntarily proffer his services. It 
might be said that it would be advanta- 
geous if the private soldier were told that 
if he showed capacity he would rise in 
rank and might become the colonel of a 
regiment. But he said, with the noble 
Lord, that much of this was theory, and 
that he had failed to point out in what way 
the present system acted injuriously upon 
the private soldier. He hardly knew, in- 
deed, to what point he had to address him- 
self. It was admitted by the noble Lord 
that much had been done to facilitate the 
admission of privates into the ranks of 
commissioned officers. But he said, “I 
want you to systematise what you have 
been doing ;’’ whilst he declined to offer 
any definite scheme of his owa. Now, he 
(Mr. Peel) believed that if the advance- 
ment of the private soldier to the commis- 
sioned ranks were to be made a system, 
the system which now prevailed must give 
way. [* Hear, hear!’’] He did not be- 
lieve that the two systems, namely, the sys- 
tem of promotion by purchase and that by 
merit, could coexist. Therefore, although 
the noble Lord had endeavoured to reduce 
the question to a very narrow issue, as if 
all he required was that Government 
should act a little more liberally on the 
principle they had been acting upon of late 
years, the question did in reality affect the 
whole system of promotion in the army by 
purchase. Now, he (Mr. Peel) had no 
prejudice against the promotion of the 
private soldier. If he found a man who 
had distinguished himself in any way, he 
would say, let that man be assisted to rise 
to those grades for which he showed his 
capacity. But the noble Lord brought a 
somewhat unjust accusation against the Go- 
vernment when he said, ‘I complain that 
you have not been acting liberally of late 
years in the promotion of non-commis- 
sioned officers.” The noble Lord ought to 
have been aware that the Government had 
no power in this matter. It should be re- 
collected that when an ensign who had pur- 
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chased his commission rose to the rank of 
lieutenant he relinquished his commission 
as ensign, but the value of that commission 
he was entitled to, and expected to receive ; 
and if the Government were to follow the 
noble Lord’s suggestion, and, that ensigney 
being vacant, appoint a non-commissioned 
officer, where should they get the funds 
to pay the lieutenant for that ensigncy ? 
The Government were placed in that po- 
sition from the continuance for the last 
two centuries of the plan of promotion by 
purchase which was now in force. 

Now, before the existing system was 
changed, let the House understand what 
itwas. He (Mr. Peel) was bound to in- 
form the House what it was, in order that 
they should not hastily commit themselves 
to a resolution condemnatory of that sys- 
tem, and in favour of substituting some 
other, the results of which could not be 
anticipated. Let it not be supposed that 
at present there were no non-commis- 
sioned officers selected to receive com- 
missions. There were commissions which 
fell vacant by death, and the practice in 
filling up death-vacant commissions was 
to bestow them gratuitously, upon the 
responsibility of the Commander in Chief. 
The noble Lord said—Yes, but there was 
great injustice in that practice, and if he 
(Lord Goderich) were in favour of the be- 
stowal of commissions by purchase he 
would keep that principle in its full inte- 
grity ; ‘* but I do think it unjust,’’ the noble 
Lord would say, ‘‘ that while you allow a 
man to resign his commission in his life- 
time, and to realise the value of it, on the 
other hand, if he has the misfortune to die 
in the possession of his commission, then 
you, the State, step in and deprive his 
family, at the moment when they are most 
in need of it, of the commission on Which 
their natural protector has been depend- 
ent for his own and his family’s support.” 
Why, certainly that did appear primd facie 
to be an injustice; but let it be remem- 
bered that a man who sold a commission 
dissevered himself from the army, and 
abandoned all claim upon his country; but 
if, on the other hand, a man died in the pos- 
session of his commission, then, although 
the State might take advantage of the 
death-vacancy to appropriate his commis- 
sion, and to promote some non-commis- 
sioned officer, the State made also a pro- 
vision for his widow and family. [*‘* Hear, 
hear!”’?] Why, what were the Votes 
which the House had been lately passing 
but for gratuitous allowances, and for pen- 
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sions to widows and families of deceased 
officers? The only question could be, 
whether the value of the annuity which 
was given to the widow exceeded the value 
of the annuity which might be purchased 
supposing the representative of the de- 
ceased officer were allowed to realise his 
commission. Now, he would tell the 
House how these death-vacant commis- 
sions were disposed of. In the first place, 
they were given to the young cadets who 
passed the examinations satisfactorily at 
the Military College at Sandhurst. Of 
course he did not mean those young men 
who went to that college, and, perhaps, 
passed their time idly, and never attempted 
to prepare for its examinations, but who 
afterwards obtained commissions in the 
army by purchase. These death-vacant 
commissions were never given to any 
cadets but those who had passed their 
examination, and proved their capacity 
for the military profession. Whether the 
education given in that college were the 
best that could be afforded was another 
question; but that was one source from 
which, it would be admitted, the Govern- 
ment might very fairly and properly supply 
such death-vacancies. Well, the average 
number of them so absorbed into the army 
was about thirty a year. But there still 
remained a considerable number unappro- 
priated, and these had been given either 
to the sons of meritorious old officers, and 
efficient public servants, or to non-com- 
missioned officers who had distinguished 
themselves, and who had been reported by 
their commanding officers as deserving of 
promotion, and who were themselves will- 
ing to accept commissions; for it did not 
follow of necessity that every non-commis- 
sioned officer would take a commission if it 
were offered to him. The noble Lord had 
giver some statistics of the extent to which 
non-commissioned officers had been pro- 
moted of late years. He (Mr. Peel) held 
in his hand a return of the number of non- 
commissioned officers who had been pro- 
moted in the five years ending in February, 
1855, and that number, excluding those 
who had been recently promoted for their 
conduct in the Crimea, was 129 in five 
years; while the number who had been 
promoted in the regiments in the Crimea 
was not, as had been represented, forty-six 
only, but was nearly double that—namely, 
ninety; so that in the course of these five 
years, 219 non-commissioned officers had 
been promoted to commissions in the army. 
Now, he did not mean to say that such a 
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number bore any considerable proportion | 
to the number of commissions that had | 
been filled up in the last five years; but 
still it was an evidence of the manner in| 
which the Government were disposed to 
deal with this question. He had heard it | 
said that to allow one non-commissioned 
officer to be promoted in every regiment 
for service in the Crimea was but a miser- 
able instalment of what was due to them; 
but it should be taken as a fair indication 
of the disposition of the Government. The 
noble Lord also said, if not in his speech, 
yet in the terms of his Motion, that the | 
non-commissioned officers thus placed in 
commission could never rise beyond the 
rank they first received, or that their sub- | 
sequent promotion must be very slow, and | 
that they never reached the rank of field | 
officers. The noble Lord ought to con- | 
sider what impediments there were to| 
prevent their rising to the rank of field | 
officers. They formed only a very small | 
proportion of the whole number of com- | 
missioned officers. Let it be remembered | 
what was the constitution of a regiment, 
and that there were in those regiments 
which had been lately augmented, in con- 
sequence of their being sent to the Crimea, 
in each regiment ten ensigns, twenty-four 
lieutenants, sixteen captains, and how 
above that rank the number was suddenly 
contracted to two majors, and was reduced 
finally to one lieutenant colonel; so that 
there were but three or four field officers 
in the regiment, while there were from 
thirty to sixty captains and subalterns. 
Was it, then, surprising that a non-com- 
missioned officer, even when he became a 
commissioned officer, having to take his 
chance with the rest, could seldom have an 
opportunity of rising to the rank of a field 
officer? But it was fair to mention that 
with regard to those non-commissioned 
officers who were made ensigns after the 
battle of Inkerman, their commissions, 
which were only granted in December or 
January, were ante-dated to the Sth of 
November, so that of course they enjoyed 
seniority over any ensigns appointed since 
that date; and the result was that through 
the rapid promotion consequent upon ac- 
tive service not a few of those very non- 
commissioned officers who, for their con- 
duct at Inkerman, became ensigns, had 
since then become lieutenants already ; 
and he doubted not that others would in 
their turn shortly succeed to the same 
rank. The noble Lord had rather sneered 
at non-commissioned officers being ap- 
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pointed paymasters and quartermasters, 
Now, they were seldom appointed pay- 
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masters, because in that office they would 


be required to find security for the sums of 
money passing through their hands; but 
they were sometimes appointed adjutants 
and quartermasters, because they showed 
a predilection for such employment, and 
were well fitted for it by their previous 
habits. Another reason for their not rising 
to the higher ranks was, that such men were 
generally advanced in years before they 
obtained the ensigney, and slowly travel- 
ling up to the ranks of lieutenant and 
captain, had then attained the time of life 
at which they would naturally desire to 
retire from the active duties of their pro- 
fession, and to realise the value of that 
commission which had been gratuitously 
given to them. It should also be recol- 
lected that, in consequence of the aug- 
mentation of the regiments in the Crimea, 
a considerable increase took place in the 
number of commissioned officers; and what 
was the result? The right hon. Gentleman 
the late Secretary at War determined to 
realise some profit to the public from the 
increase of those commissions; and a hun- 
dred ensigncies were disposed of at sale, 
which realised between 40,0007. and 
50,0007. ; and this sum would be reserved 
to relieve the public of some of that charge 
which would inevitably fall upon it when 
the war should be over, and when the half- 
pay list would have to be increased. If 
the plan of the noble Lord were adopted, 
he had said that he did not think the other 
system, that of promotion by purchase, 
could long be preserved, and therefore 
it was that he (Mr. Peel) took the oppor- 
tunity of pointing out to the House some 
of the advantages which undoubtedly ap- 
pertained to the present system. He knew 
bat of three ways in which they could fill 
up vacant commissions—he was not speak- 
ing of first commissions, which undoubtedly 
might be conferred upon non-commiasicn- 
ed officers—and those were by seniority, 
by merit, and by purchase. He would 
take first the mode of advancement by 
seniority. Suppose a majority in a regi- 
ment became vacant. At preseut, if it 
became vacant by the selling out of the 
previous incumbent, it was offered to the 
senior captain of the regiment. He was, 
perhaps, a very meritorious officer ; he 
was well acquainted with his profession; 
but he might not have the means of buying 
the advancement, and, consequently, would 
be obliged to relinquish the chance of pro- 
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motion. The offer was then made to the 
person next to him, who probably had the 
means, and who, consequently, rose to the 
majority. Now, he did not deny that 
that proceeding inflicted a hardship upon 
the senior captain which it was desirable, 
if possible, to remove; but in fairness the 
advantages of promotion by purchase ought 
to be borne in mind. They did not want 
their officers to be old men, and particu- 
larly those whom they required to go 
abroad with their regiments, and to share 
with the common soldier all the privations 
incident to war. [But the result of the 
system of promotion by seniority would be 
greatly to extend the average age of their 
officers. Another objection to seniority 
was, that the hope of advancement was 
almost inconsistent with it. They had 
two majors to a regiment and sixteen cap- 
tains. Suppose he was at the bottom of 
the list of captains, and he was anxious 
to show his capability to command. But 
he was at the bottom of a list of sixteen 
captains, and every one of them must 
go through the cffice of major before he 
could obtain the object of his ambition. 
Would any one say that under such a 
system as that there was any hope of 
promotion? He believed that the facility 
of rapid promotion by purchase had the 
effect of bringing into their army the most 
public-spirited and enterprising people of 
this country. A man said, ‘I believe I 
have merit, ad means also, and these two 
combined will enable me to rise rapidly.” 
It was not true, as some supposed, that 
when an officer sold his commission he 
could dispose of it to anybody he pleased. 
Conditions cxisted, without compliance 
with which a junior officer could not pur- 
chase a higher grade, and he must have 
served a certain period, and passed an 
examination testing his qualifications be- 
fore he coukl do so. Again, the purchase 
of commissions enabled us to get rid of 
our old officers, and to eliminate from 
the army those who were incapable of 
rendering service. Constant complaints 
were made that the Government appointed 
old officers to the command of the navy, 
but the mode in which the army had come 
to be officered by comparatively young men 
was mainly to be attributed to this very 
system of promotion by purchase. A 
captain past the prime of life said that 
he could 110t wait till he would be promoted 
to a majority, and preferred realising the 
value of his commission and quitting the 
service; but if he could be advanced in 
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rank without the payment of any sum of 
money, where would be the inducement to 
an old officer to leave the army? If this 
new plan were adopted, it would be requi- 
site to resort to some violent means of 
removing these aged captains—a practice 
that would be extremely painful, and one 
likewise that he felt confident would be 
hurtful to the feelings of the country. So 
great were the advantages of the sale of 
commissions in this point of view, that 
Parliament, in fact, had supplemented and 
facilitated it by holding out pecuniary 
temptations to induce old officers of differ- 
ent grades to retire upon the half-pay 
list, in order to make room for younger 
men; and the abolition of retirement by 
purchase would cause an absolute stagna- 
tion in the current of promotion. During 
the last five years the number of officers 
who retired by purchase was thirty lieu- 
tenant colonels, twenty-nine majors, ninety- 
three captains, 115 lieutenants, and forty- 
four ensigns ; the aggregate value of whose 
commissions was 5U0,000/.; and if the 
present system was to be abolished it would 
be necessary, in order to secure the young 
officers we now had, to vote about 100,0000. 
annually, in order to have the army offi- 
cered by men of the same age as they now 
were—assuming that the old officers would 
no longer retire by selling out. The third 
mode of promotion was by merit, but the 
Government had certainly received no very 
great encouragement to adopt that system. 
The Horse Guards had instructed Lord 
Raglan to give commissions to one non- 
commissioned officer in each regiment, and 
accordingly he had promoted the sergeant 
major of the 30th Regiment in preference 
to Sergeant Sullivan. The Government 
was therefore attacked by one Member 
after another, because Sergeant Sullivan, 
whose merit was said to be superior, did 
not obtain this commission. If promotion 
by merit were to be the universal rule, and 
the Government had confided to it the task 
of estimating the relative merits of rival 
claimants, it would have the most delicate 
and invidious duty to discharge that could 
possibly be conceived. Moreover injustice 
must be done to the men belonging to re- 
giments serving in the Colonies. How 
could the authorities at the Horse Guards 
learn of the merits of men in Australia or 
the West Indies, who might be more en- - 
titled to promotion than men serving in 
regiments nearer home—in the Guards for 
instance. The system would therefore 
become one of promotion by favouritism 
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rather than one according to real merit. | 
The noble Lord was in error in supposing | 
that the practice of selling commissions | 
had not been legalised, but rested entirely | 
upon the regulations of the Horse Guards ; 
because the provisions of the 49 Geo. III. 
ce. 162, gave the requisite legal authority 
in this matter. [Viscount GopzericH: I 
did not at all attempt to deny that.] But 
apart from that, there were great objec- 
tions to adopting the system of promotion 
by merit. He would not say great objec- 
tions so much as real difficulties, which were 
not to be removed without serious conside- 
ration, supposing always that they were to 
do away with promotion by purchase. If 
they were to abolish promotion by pur- 
chase, it would be absolutely necessary to 
indemnify those officers who were now in 
possession of commissions in the army. 
Suppose they were to buy up the rights of 
the officers who were in the forty battalions, 
in the Crimea alone, not counting those in 
India and the Colonies, the sum would ex- 
ceed 2,000,000/., and it would also be ne- 
cessary to raise a further sum to satisfy 
the claims of the officers serving in India, 
in the Colonies, and at home. Again, it 
would be almost impracticable to. abolish 
the sale of commissions, It would not be 
enough to say that no ensign should be 
appointed by purchase, because, when offi- 
cers came to rise from rank to rank it 
would be found that the power of money 
would be brought into action in order to 
displace men who stood in the way of the 
promotion of individuals. The officer at 
the head of the list of captains in a regi- 
ment had now no inducement to retire, but 
the fifteen other captains below him might 
have an interest in getting rid of him as 
soon as they could, and they would elub 
together to present him with a sum of 
money if he would retire. He understood 
it to be often the practice in India at pre- 
sent, where no commissions were allowed 
to be sold, for the junior officers to contri- 
bute a sum of money between them, and 
offer it to their seniors to induce them to 
quit the service. That was a variation of 
the principle prevailing in our own army. 
Indeed, what was done by us might be 
collected from the difference that existed 
between the regulation price and the sell- 
ing price of our own commissions. Notwith- 
standing the positive prohibition against 
the sale of commissions above the regula- 
tion price, yet it was well known that they 
were sold above that price; and he very 
much doubted whether, even if the noble 
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Lord should render that prohibition still 
more stringent, it would not be found that 
money would carry the day, and that a 
man with wealth would rise above him 
whose only resource was merit. He did 
not of course pretend to argue with the 
noble Lord upon this hypothetical question. 
It was very possible that the noble Lord 
could see further and more clearly into 
this matter than he could; but be must 
confess, although the subject might be one 
deserving of consideration in connection 
with other subjects, that, as far as he had 
had an opportunity of judging, he did see 
advantages in the present plan which he 
should be sorry to part with; while, on the 
other hand, he perceived inconveniences in 
the plan suggested by the noble Lord— 
such as an absolute suspension in the cur- 
rent of promotion—which would justly in- 
duce one to hesitate before he agreed to 
the Address proposed by the noble Lord. 
Lorpv LOVAINE said, he thought the 
House would not deem him unnecessarily 
taking up their time if he should make 
some few observations on one or two points 
touched upon in the speech of his noble 
Friend. It was, however, exceedingly 
difficult for a man who had a practical ae- 
quaintance with any subject to argue with 
another whose knowledge of the subject 
was mere vague theory. Tle was of opi- 
nion that not any of the reasons adduced 
by his noble Friend, nor even all of them 
combined, were sufficient to justify any 
change in the present system. It was al- 
leged, in favour of a system of promotion 
from the ranks, that non-comrnissioned ofb- 
cers having lived and associated familiarly 
with the men who would be below them, 
would be more acquainted with their 
wants, their feelings, and their habits than 
men who had always moved in a higher 
class of society, and they ‘would conse- 
quently be regarded in a noore friendly 
spirit by them. But he would appeal to 
every man who had had any e:xperience in 
the army whether it was not ishe fact that 
non-commissioned officers, after promotion, 
were generally looked upon by the privates 
with suspicion, and were corsidered up- 
starts who had no real pretensions of su- 
periority over them? But it was said that 
if it shonld become the rule to promote 
non-commissioned officers that feeling on 
the part of the privates would no longer 
prevail. Supposing that to Le so, still 
what would be the effect of inti‘oducing a 
number of half-educated men into the 
society of the other officers—me n of edu- 
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cation, and of refinement of manners? It 
would be impossible that one class of men 
could adopt the tastes or manners of the 
other. He did not say this from the least 
wish to depreciate the merits of the non- 
commissioned officers; he knew many of 
them, and was well acquainted with their 
many good qualities. Still he maintained 
that it was impossible that men who had 
been promoted from that low grade of 
society from which, unfortunately, this 
country generally drew its’ soldiers could 
associate with men of high education and 
refined habits. Parliament might enact 
what law it pleased, still it could not alter 
the nature of men, or bring about an amal- 
gamation between two such opposite classes. 
It was a remarkable fact that those non- 
commissioned officers who had risen to high 
rank in the army had not proved to be the 
best commanding officers in the service. 
He believed it would be found that the men 
at present constituting the great bulk of 
the officers of our army were characterised 
by the great attention and care they be- 
stowed upon the soldiers under their com- 
mand. It was all very well to talk of Ney 
and Massena having risen from the ranks, 
and having become French marshals, but 
that was the result of a system totally dif- 
ferent from what existed in this country. 
In France every man was compelled to 
serve in the army; the Government, there- 
fore, had a choice from the whole of the 
population, and no doubt men of genius 
and of talent would occasionally rise up, 
as it were, to the surface, and present 
themselves for promotion. But a very dif- 
ferent system of recruiting the army pre- 
vailed in this country. Would the noble 
Lord exchange that system for the one 
adopted in France? The great distinction 
between the foreign and English services 
was this—that, whereas while we raised 
our men by eulistment, foreign troops were 
raised by conscription, and whatever might 
be the rank, the station, or the social posi- 
tion of the various classes, each was bound 
to furnish its proper quota to the army. 
The consequence of that system was, that 
men of education were much oftener found 
in the ranks of foreign armies than in our 
own. The only question in the case of a 


person about to enter a foreign army was 
whether he would qualify himself for enter- 
ing it as an officer by going through the 
necessary preparatory military schools, or 
enter at once as a private, trusting to his 
abilities and conduct for his future advance- 
ment. No doubt, when once in the army, 
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he rose without purchase, but what might 
be in perfect accordance with the system 
of another country might be by no means 
suitable to our military organisation. It 
was said merit should be the ouly guide, 
but what was the meaning of the word 
merit as applied to the army? Some con- 
sidered the meritorious soldier was the man 
who displayed a certain amount of educa- 
tion, others military skill, and others 
again personal courage and valour. For 
what class of merit were men to be pro- 
moted? He would admit the system of 
promotion by purchase might not be alto- 
gether perfect, but it remained to be shown 
whether, with the materials of which our 
army was at present composed, it was not 
the best that could be devised. The only 
branch of the service in which any other 
system had been introduced was the Indian, 
but with what effect? Why it was known 
that the officers themselves had recourse to 
a system of subscription to buy out supe- 
rior officers, in order that each grade 
might be advanced a step? Objections 
against the purchase of commissions came 
with a bad grace from those who com- 
plained that one-fourth of their officers 
were too old, and it was said of many of 
them that when they attained the rank of 
a field officer, they found more difficulty in 
managing their horse than in managing 
their regiment. Then, with regard to non- 
commissioned officers, he denied that the 
introduction of the proposed system would 
be so beneficial to them as supposed, for 
not only would they, on ‘being promoted, 
lose their good-conduct pay, but, after 
leaving their regiments, would lose all 
those opportunities of employment which 
they now possessed, and he eould tell the 
House that there were but few men who 
stood in so favourable a position on leay- 
ing the army, as regarded employment, as 
sergeants, whose good-conduet pay was a 
sure proof of the exeellence of their cha- 
racter. He had himself known a case 
where eleven sergeants had refused promo- 
tion, because they were convinced that 
their comforts would not be enhanced by 
being placed in a social position for which 
their previous habits and education had not 
fitted them. He therefore thought, con- 
sidering what the pay of the army was, 
what the chances of promotion were, how 
the officers were treated, how they were 
maligned if not uniformly successful, the 
jealousy with which every appointment 
was viewed, that the eyes of the public 
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fault was magnified, and every defect the 
subject of public discussion—that it would 
have been far better if the House had 
turned a deaf ear to those suggestions 
which had tended to restrict the comforts 
of the men and circumscribe the utility of 
the army, and had taken the simple pre- 
caution of maintaining a proper establish- 
ment in time of peace. Had such been 
the conduct of the House, it was his firm 


sioned officer have found himself better 
off, but there would have been far greater 
chance of success in conducting the present 
war. 

Mr. OTWAY said, he thought that the 
noble Lord who had just sat down had 
done himself no great credit in throwing 


manners of the non-commissioned officers. 
Those men, through long experience and 
hard service, might be excellent officers, 
although not quite so refined as the gen- 
tlemen who obtained their position by pur- 
chase. He thought, also, the noble Lord 
had come to a very erroneous conclusion 
as to the effect of the military system in 
India. It was perfectly true that there 
did exist a quasi system of purchase in 
the East India service, but there was this 
great difference between the system as 
practised in India and in the Queen’s regi- 
ments, that the Indian officers were at 
least deprived of the painful mortification 
of seeing men, sometimes very inferior to 
themselves in all the qualifications and 
requirements of an officer, put over their 
heads merely because they possessed a 
certain sum of money. He thought the 


e 


argument of the noble Lord founded on! 


the fact of the refusal of the eleven ser- 
geants to accept commissions told the other 
way, because, if a large number of meri- 
torious officers of that rank were pro- 
moted, the individuals would no longer 
find themselves in an isolated position 
among their brother officers. The com- 
missions granted by the Government to 
‘these sergeants would no longer be a boon 
if the system of promotion by purchase 
were persisted in, since, unless they could 
scrape up the sum necessary to purchase 
further promotion, they would have to 
remain stationary, and would be exposed 
to the mortification of seeing younger offi- 
cers pass over their heads. The system 
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believed, in meeting most of the objections 
stated by the hon. Under Secretary for 
War. For instance, a forced retirement 
at a certain age, as was the rule in the 
French service, where no general remained 
on active service after the age of sixty, 
would effectively prevent the ranks of the 
army being incumbered with old officers, 
as the hon. Gentleman seemed to think 


; would be the case if promotion by pur- 
belief that not only would the non-commis- | 


chase was abolished. The hon. Gentleman 
had next endeavoured to frighten the 
House from the project by parading before 
it the enormous expense which it would 
entail on the country to refund the sums 
invested in commissions, but even if that 


could not be done under 2,000,000/., he 


; should be ready to look upon that as a 
out a sneer in the way he had done at the 


very small sacrifice for the attainment of 
so good anend. The system of purchase 
abolished, the hon. Gentler-xn seemed to 
think that nothing was let but to revert 
at once either to promotion by merit or by 
seniority, forgetting apparently that there 
was such a thing as combining the two. 
A combined system of promotion by 
seniority and merit would be the most ad- 
vantageous for the public service, and it 
{was the one which he very much desired 
to see introduced. The system of pro- 
motion in the French army he considered 
was very fair. In the French army, va- 
cancies were filled up in a fixed proportion 
—two-thirds by selection, and one-third 





from the non-commissioned officers. A 
| non-commissioned officer, when nominated 
|for a commission, had first of all to be 
|approved by his captain, by the chef de 
| bataillon, by the lieutenant colonel and 
colonel, and by the inspecting general ; 
and in due time, if he still remained on 
the list, he became a commissioned officer. 
Now this system worked very well in the 
French army. In the Prussian army, 
which, so far as regarded the officers, was 
even more aristocratic than our own, the 
officers being mostly composed of young 
nobles and of men from the best families 
in the country, and where the esprit de 
| corps was carried to a remarkable extent, 
when a non-commissioned officer was re- 
commended for a commission he had to be 
elected by the whole body of the officers, 
| and, if so elected, he at once obtained his 
/eommission. It was said that if the 
| system of purchase were abolished it would 











of purchase might best be described as! be a point of considerable difficulty to 
the exaction of a property qualitication in decide in what manner the army should 
officers, which of itself was highly objec- | be officered. In his opinion, commissions 
tionable. There would be no difficulty, he | in the army ought to be procurable in one 
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of two methods only—cither by having 
passed an examination at a military col- 
lege, or by distinguished services in the 
field. Our military colleges at Woolwich 
and Sandhurst ought to be enlarged, ad- 
missions should be given to the sons of old 
officers and deserving public servants, and 
commissions provided for them as vacancies 
occurred ; and in this manner a new system 
of appointment to commissions might be 
gradually introduced. The hon. Gentleman 
the Under Secretary for War maintained 
that the present system had worked well, 
and, certainly, if he meant that our officers 
equalled in gallantry and in everything 
that made the soldier those of any other 
army in the world, he would not gainsay 
him ; but still the working of the system 
had been this, that we knew not at this 
moment where to put our fingers on gene- 
rals to whom the public would concur in 
confiding the command of the army. He 
(Mr. Otway) had heard the name of Gene- 
ral Napier mentioned, a man most dis- 
tinguished, but whose physical condition 
would not permit him to go where his 
gallant spirit would lead him; but he did 
not know one man in the country who 
could, with general concurrence, be in- 


trusted with the command of an army. | 
The regimental system, too, though so/ 


much Jauded, had not worked well. In 
theory it seemed good, but it was far from 
being perfect in practice. Consider the 
life of any young officer in the army. On 
joining he was put to learn !.is drill; he 
passed through the manual exercise, the 
platoon exercise, and so on, and in a short 
time he was pronounced to be fit to under- 
take the duties of a regimental officer. 
From the first day a young officer joined 
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to make a remark in reply to what had 
fallen from the hon. Gentleman the Under 
Secretary for War. The hon. Gentleman 
said that authority had been given for the 
promotion of one non-commissioned officer 
in each regiment, and that, the colonel 
of his regiment having selected the ser- 
geant major, Sergeant Sullivan was neces- 
sarily passed over. Now, the very com- 
plaint he (Mr. Otway) made was, that 
sufficient commissions had not been placed 
in the hands of the commanding officer. 
If that had been the case, Sergeant Sulli- 
van might have received one of the twelve 
ensigncies which had been filled up without 
purchase in his own regiment. There 
were other remarks connected with the 
subject, which he should defer to a future 
opportunity, and he would only say now 
that if the hon. Gentleman would agree 
to the Resolution proposed by the noble 
Lord (Viscount Goderich) he would give 
satisfaction to the country, and concede 
nothing more than was to be expected 
from a Liberal Government. 

CotoneL SIBTHORP said, he thought 
the Motion was calculated to excite dis- 
satisfaction where none had previously ex- 
isted. He was most anxious to do justice 
to the soldier, and ever wished to see merit 
rewarded, but he did not think the course 
proposed by the noble Viscount would 
effect the purpose for which it was design- 
ed. Speaking from experience, he should 
say that to make a rule of promotion from 
the ranks would not be agreeable to the 
men and non-commissioned officers. There 
would always be great dissatisfaction among 
those who were passed over. It was to 
the present system that we owed the high 
reputation of our army; and he objected 


his regiment to the day he left, he rarely,; to change it. He thought some limits 


if ever, attempted anything like a study | might be put to extreme cases of promo- 
~ his oe — a sys- | —s nip = as = _ er 
em, ’ | , 

tlemen, but it was his impression it did| say to the noble Lord, “« Leave well alone.” 
not produce soldiers or generals. In other; Mr. WARNER said, he agreed with 
professions, such as the bar or in medicine, the noble Lord who had submitted the 
it was customary to hear a clever and | Motion to the House, that the only sound 
assiduous young man spoken of as a/rule to adopt was a combination of the 
‘rising man;”’ but the epithet never was | system of seniority and merit. There was 
a could be — ~ —— officer, | - ey ataneepe “ bp ms alam 
who never studied at all. e reason , and which had not yet been touched upon, 
why military officers neglected to study ‘and that was, where were we to get soldiers 
_ entering the army was because they | at all if we did not hold out some further 
ad no inducement to do so; and that,| inducement? We could not have a con- - 
rwheng ae a _ a pagan ore - _this a os meet 
efect in the regimental system. In re-| therefore bring our system into such a 
ference to rena Sullivan, of whom the | state as that ; sufficient number of men 
House had heard a good deal, he wished | might be obtained without it. Scarcely 
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any one would say that men came forward | ment selected, of course, the best men for 
to enlist in sufficient numbers at present ; | the rank, knowing that he was responsible 
and he was afraid that the reason was, that | for the character of the regiment, and that 
we systematically degraded the men who | it depended greatly on the character of the 
entered our army. We got the habit of} non-commissioned officers. The present 
speaking of them as though they were an | system of purchase could not be rooted 
inferior caste. Hon. Gentlemen had last | out, of course, all of a sudden; but some 
year spoken very disparagingly of the | beginning might be made. No more pur- 
foreign troops which it was proposed to chases should be allowed after a given 
raise; anc the consequence had been | date, and those who had previously pur- 
the total failure of the effort to form | chased should be held harmless. In eom- 
a Foreign Legion. Somewhere about | pensating the hoiders of present commis. 
this time last year a great deal was said | sions, the expenditure of 2,000,0001., 
about an army on paper—that the armies | spread over ten or fifteen years, would not 
of Russia were armies on paper and no- be much felt, and would easily extinguish 
thing more; but he should like to know | | the evil. The system was a serious injury to 
whose was the army on paper now? He| the aristocracy, as the talented among them 
hoped that the system of promotion by | were lost in ‘the crowd of those who pur- 
purchase would be done away w ith ; and | chased commissions ; whereas, if the com- 
that principally because it would be the | missions were obtainable only by merit, 
only chance of enabling us to recruit our | they would stand out conspicuously before 
army. If we were to ‘maintain our posi-/ the public. It was disereditable to see 
tion as a first-rate Power, it could only be | officers purchasing commissions—buying 
by keeping up an efficient army, and one|the several grades of rank, and then 
that would make the British name respected | “‘ selling out” like shopkeepers. The 
all over the world. We certainly wanted | army was at present made a sort of play- 
two things, military talent to head our | thing, and men who had no taste or talent 
armies, and a greater number of men to! for military life entered it and left it with- 
form tiiem. out ever thinking of making it a serious 
Captain SCOBELL said, the subject} study. But the term aristocracy was a 
now under discussion had a connection very loose one, for who could say where 
with the naval profession, for, though com- | aristocracy began and where it ended ? 
missions were certainly not sold in the navy, There was an intermediate class, and this 
they were, he apprehended, too often given | class formed a considerable portion of those 
away upon motives far from creditable. | who were interested in the purchase of 
The hon. Gentleman the Under Secretary | commissions. Hon. Members had all doubt- 
for War (Mr. F. Peel) had made the usual less the same object in view—to secure 
kind of routine official speech, the Govern- ; the honour and safety of the country, and 
ment being evidently not disposed to go! to maintain the credit of the army. If 
before the public in this matter. In the they could get an able soldier who was a 
presence of the Prime Minister, however, | duke or a marquess, they should glory in 
he should say that if*they did not take him. Nothing was so satisfactory as to 
care, public opinion upon the subject would | see rank united with talent ; but then it 
outrun any Ministry. He could see as|was doubly unsafisfactory to see rank 
plainly as he saw the sun at noonday— without talent getting on at a double pace, 
when it shone—that this question would while merit was left behind. It was idle 
never go to sleep until it was set at rest to talk of the extent of our present require- 
—by final settlement. Buying and sell- ments accounting for the inefficiency of 
ing commissions! Why, how could it our system, for if we could not nphold a 
be decent or becoming that the Queen’s | small army, how could we sustain a large 
commissions should be bought and sold one? The hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
in the market? No other army in the of the Admiralty had not long ago ex- 
world allowed such a system, and that pressed a strong opinion upon the abuses 
alone he considered was conclusive against prevailing at the Horse Guards, and when 
it. Suppose sergeantcies were allowed to such opinions were expressed upon the 
be sold in our army—suppose the sons of Treasury bench it was certain that they 
shopkeepers could purchase the rank of were not likely to be got rid of easily. 
sergeant, would our sergeants have been The hon. Gentleman (Mr. Osborne) had 
what they now were—the best soldiersin our said, “It is not merit and capacity by 
army? The commanding officer of a regi- which an officer is promoted, but interest 
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and connection.”’ ‘* You must not be sa- 
tisfied with ‘ consolidation’ of departments 
—you require a searching reform of the 
Horse Guards.” How ean you expect 
great generals when you debar every man 
from a commission or promotion who can- 
not afford to purchase every step of rank ? 
Under the present system the good men 
sold out, the bad ones often remained. 
The hon. Secretary to the Admiralty, 
however, while he reproached the Horse 
Guards, might have east his eye on the 
Admiralty, where commissions, if not sold 
for money, were often given from fa- 
vouritism. It had been said that Parlia- 
ment had been niggard in voting the sums 
necessary for the maintenance of our 
army; but that was not so. The Army 
Estimates were never refused by the House 
of Commons, and, therefore, that House 
was not chargeable with the inefficiency of 
our military establishments. Nothing with 
an officer was so high a certificate in the 
eye of the public as that he was a Water- 
Joo man ; but nothing could be more wrong 
than to assume that all Waterloo men were 
heroes, and fit, in strength and talent, for 
the arduous service of the present day. 
These men were worn out and past their 
prime, and it was not wise to put forward 
age when they could get youth and stamina 
and talent combined. In the profession to 
which he belonged, it was true that com- 
missions could not be purchased, but gen- 
ticwen could obtain them in the Admiralty 
by other means which he need not particu- 
larise. Many able and gallant officers 
were passed over and neglected in his pro- 
fession, and he considered himself as one 
of the neglected. There were hundreds 
of abler men than himself, however, who 
ought to have been admirals or captains, 
but who were pining away as hoary-headed 
lieutenants. In the army the system was 
not so bad, as a man might part with his 
commission when tired of the service, and 
proceed to live with his wife and family. 
Sir George Cockburn had left it recorded 
as his conviction that to Parliamentary in- 
fluence was to be ascribed the absence of 
that which otherwise would have redound- 
ed to the power of the wooden walls of old 
England. A noble Lord in another place 
who had held office in the Administration 
before the last, said that if the administra- 
tion of the army were assimilated to that 
of the navy, the army would be a hotbed 
of jobbery and trickery. The fact was, 
that both wanted setting to rights. In one, 
& man might pay his way if he had plenty 
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of money, in the other a man might job his 
way if he had plenty of interest. He did 
not deny that war gave a man some chance 
of promotion, but he was speaking of the 
ordinary state of things. When they could 
find sergeants and corporals sufficiently 
educated to advance them, it was wise to 
give them promotion ; but many sergeants 
and corporals had not, he would admit, 
education enough to be advanced to com- 
missions. Ia such a case they should re- 
ward them otherwise, and he was a great 
advocate for the establishment of an Order 
of Merit, which would descend to the 
lowest man in the army. He should sup- 
port this and every Motion which had for its 
object the improvement of the army and 
navy; for he thought that merit alone, 
and not family interest, should be the test 
of advancement in either profession. To 
show how unequally the system worked in 
the army, he might state that in the 13th 
Regiment of Foot there were two officers 
of eight years’ standing, who had prece- 
dence over officers of twelve, fourteen and 
sixteen years’ standing ; in another regi- 
ment a man of eight years’ standing had 
precedence of an officer of thirty-two years’ 
standing. He could give a multitude of such 
instances. How, he asked, could things go 
on satisfactorily under a system where the 
grey-headed man found himself lower in 
the scale than the mere youth? In the 
dragoon regiments there were such anoma- 
lies as officers of nine years’ standing 
being placed above men of fourteen and 
eighteen years’ service. This, he believed, 
was the first Motion of a series which 
would come before the House; it might 
not be worded in the best way, but he 
trusted that the noble Lord who had intro- 
duced it would meet with such support as 
would encourage others to follow in his 
footsteps. These things ought not to be 
pressed on from out of doors, but should be 
done within. He trusted the noble Lord 
(Viscount Palmerston) was prepared to meet 
the requirements of the times in this re- 
spect. Our army was now serving with 
another in which no such system of pur- 
chase existed; and he feared that if the 
present system prevailed, the efficiency of 
that army would bes impaired. If any 
more disasters occurred in the East, the 
Government, by neglecting this subject, 
might not only weaken their position, but 
be actually tripped up. For himself, he 
had no object to serve in supporting the 
Motion. His naval days were over, and, 
in giving his hearty adhesion to this pro- 
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posal, his only desire was to establish that 
merit should henceforth constitute the claim 
to advancement in the two services. 

Sm JOHN WALSH said, he had 
always had considerable apprehensions 
that one of the consequences of the dis- 
astrous, ill-conceived, and worse executed 
expedition to the Crimea, would be to throw 
an unjust discredit upon our military sys- 
tem, and that popular indignation would 
be directed against it as a whole. He was 
aware that a great many ad captandum 
arguments might be used which, in the 
present state of popular feeling, it might 
be rather difficult to meet; but the effects 
of the present outery upon the whole 
organisation of the army might be so 
pernicious, that he trusted the House 
would approach a subject of such infinite 
importance in the spirit of cool and im- 
partial consideration. In the first place, 
he would venture to observe that our regi- 
mental system had worked well. It had 
been compared for the last half-century 
with the regimental system of every other 
nation in Europe. He was not afraid to 
accept a comparison with France; and he 
asserted that the regimental system of 
England, as it at present existed, had 
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tem of purchase, on which the remarks of 
the hon. and gallant officer (Captain Seo- 
bell) principally hung, and the system of 
promotion in the army, were not neces- 
sarily connected, and that in the Motion of 
the noble Lord (Viscount Goderich) there 
was not a single word about purchase. 
The system of purchase might be abolished 
to-morrow, and, at the same time, the sys- 
tem of which the noble Viscount complain- 
ed as so injurious might remain. The hon. 
and gallant officer who last spoke referred 
to the navy, where there was no purchase; 
but at the same time he observed, that 
instead of purchase there was interest. 
Perhaps, then, if the system of purchase 
were abolished in the army, it might be 
found that they would get the objectionable 
system of promotion by interest instead. 
In the navy there was nc question about 
promoting sailors before the mast to the 
rauk of officers, and yet there was no sys- 
tem of purchase inthe navy. This showed 
that these two questions were entirely dis- 
tinct. The subject to which the Motion of 
the noble Viscount referred was the injus- 
tice which non-commissioned officers were 
said to suffer from rarely obtaining pro- 


;motion. In considering this question, it 





shown an indisputable superiority, which | should be remembered that the whole sys- 
the whole of our military annals exhibited, | tem of English society was one of different 
and which the recent exploits of our army | ranks, and one in which, at the same time, 
had substantiated and confirmed. He! merit might always enable a man to rise 
would not stop to ask what might have | from one rank to another. In tiat respect 
been the faults in the Commissariat or the | the army followed exactly the course of 
land transport service; he would not in-| the whole social system of England. It 
quire what had been the deficiencies or| would be utterly impossible, however, to 
shortcomings of the staff; or whether the | throw open all the ranks to the private 
commanders had shown great powers of | soldier—to enable a man, for example, to 
strategy, or had made mistakes; but he | begin as a private, and go up through all 











would say that the glorious battles of the jthe grades till he reached that of field 


Alma, of Balaklava, and of Inkerman, de- 
monstrated that our regiments were com- 
manded by excellent officers, by men who 
had devoted themselves to their profession, 
who thoroughly understood it, and who 
fully enjoyed the attachment, the confi- 
dence, and the love of their soldiers. He 
would not attempt to deny that the system 
of purchase was capable of improvement 
and amelioration ; but what he said was, 
that with such glorious successes, such 
prodigies of valour as had lately been 
witnessed, it was incumbent on them to 
approach this subject with the greatest 
caution—to be careful lest by any act of 
that House they should sow dissension, 
jealousy, and distrust between the officers 
and the private soldiers of the army. He 
wished it to be borne in mind that the sys- 


Captain Scobell 





marshal. It would be not only imprac- 
ticable, but, he thought, most injurious to 
the service. Such a system was not 
attempted in the navy. Suppose a sailor 
of eighteen or twenty years of age to be 
made a midshipman, he would have to 
learn all the theoretical part of his profes- 
sion, and the chances were that the lad 
would never rise beyond the grade which his 
merit had at first gained for him, because, 
before he could have distinguished him- 
self as a common seaman and earned his 
promotion, he would be too old to rise to 
the higher grades of the service. There 
must necessarily be exceptions to any rule 
that could be laid down on this subject, 
and in any good system of military promo- 
tion we could devise we could do no more 
than provide facilities for occasionally re- 
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warding deserving men, for we could never 
devise a system by which, as a matter of 
course, men would make their way from 
the ranks to the highest positions in the 
army. He would go further, and say that 
such a state of things would not be agree- 
able to the feelings of the great body of the 
private soldiers themselves. Though this 
was, no doubt, a subject that required the 
grave consideration of the Legislature, and 
though he thought that we could make 
better regulations for promotion than those 
pow existing, yet, with the views he enter- 
tained, he had a very great objection to 
the Motion of the noble Viscount. He 
could not say in his conscience that the 
present regimental system was “‘ injurious 
to the public service and unjust to the pri- 
vate soldier.”’ He should regret to see such 
a statement going forth stamped with the 
authority of a majority of that House. 
Nothing was at that moment more honour- 
able to the British army than the perfect 
discipline and subordination which it exhi- 
bited, the cordial feeling that subsisted 
between the soldiers and their officers, and 
the total absence of anything like a mu- 
tinous spirit, notwithstanding all the suffer- 
ings to which mismanagement had exposed 
them. But would it not prove highly inju- 
rious to the continuance of this state of 
things if it were to go out to the Crimea 
that the House of Commons thought the 
present system of promotion unjust to the 
private soldier? Suppose a vote of that 
House were to excite a spirit of dissatisfac- 
tion in the ranks of the army now in the 
Crimea, would that be likely to lessen the 
enormous evils under which they now la- 
boured? For these and the other reasons 
he had stated he should give his vote 
-against the Motion of the noble Viscount. 
Lorp SEYMOUR said, that having 
been a member of several Committees ap- 
pointed to inquire into the question to 
which the Motion of the noble Lord refer- 
red he would beg to trouble the House 
with a few observations on the subject. 
No one who heard the speech of the noble 
Lord, but must give him credit for the best 
motives ; and the treatment of the soldier 
was, he owned, one which deeply en- 
grossed the attention not only of that 
House, but of the public generally at the 
present moment. As to the Motion itself 
he thought the House must deal with it on 
its own merits. The House ought not to 
suffer itself to be led away by mere feel- 
ing, but was bound to view the question in 
its nature, its operation, and its probable 
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consequences. And he would, in the first 
instance, observe that the Motion brought 
forward by the noble Lord was really a 
very small part of the real question which 
was behind. The Motion of the noble 
Viscount related more particularly to va- 
eancies by death being, if not invariably, at 
least more frequently, given to the common 
soldiers. Now, that sounded very well, 
but what would be the effect of it? First 
of all, they must make ensigns of men 
who had reached a certain time of life; 
yet they avowed that one of the great re- 
formations which they desired to bring 
about in our present military system was, 
to obtain younger officers. Well, but if 
they sanctioned this step, they would have 
older instead of younger officers. Another 
thing they had declared themselves anx- 
ious to accomplish was, that young men 
who entered the army should pass good 
examinations at Sandhurst or Woolwich, 
and be intellectually highly qualified for 
the profession of arms; but if they were 
to give vacancies caused by death to the 
private soldier, instead of well instructed, 
highly educated, vigorous young officers, 
they would doubtless have elderly men, 
of great gallantry and personal courage— 
elderly men, who might be very brave and 
useful, and well acquainted with regimental 
duty, but who certainly were not of that 
class which the country professed its anxiety 
to secure. The whole system of educa- 
tion would, by the adoption of the plan 
of the noble Lord, be greatly interfered 
with. And again, they must bear in mind 
that, in sanctioning any such system, it 
must be applied not only to a time of war 
but to a time of peace. Now how would 
the system work in a time of peace? His 
hon. and gallant Friend (Captain Scobell) 
said it was provoking to see a man who 
had served only eight years placed over 
the head of a man who had been in the 
service thirty-two years. Well, but he 
(Lord Seymour) thought that merit was to 
be the test. Why, to say that a man 
must be appointed because he was thirty- 
two years in the service, was not to go by 
the rule of merit, but by the rule of se- 
uiority, which was quite a different thing. 
And seniority, he must again remind them, 
was one of the faults much condemned in 
the present system. Well, but if they 
did not have seniurity, they would probably 
have what was worse—favouritism. They 
would certainly have it in time of peace ; 
for how, he would ask, were the merits of 
officers to be discovered while peace exist- 
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ed? The question was fully considered by | 
the Commission which sat in the year) 
1840, when the Commission reported con- | 
cerning Army and Navy promotions. Of | 
that Commission the late Duke of Wel- | 
lington, Lord Hill, Sir James Kempt, | 
Sir Alexander Dickson, and other distin- | 
guished officers were Members, including 
Lord Grey and several civilians who were 
not pledged to any particular opinions. | 
Now that Commission reported, that if 
they wanted young officers there was no- | 
thing for it but the system of purchase. | 
They were told that in the artillery the | 
system of purchase did not exist, while | 
in the line commissions were obtained by | 
purchase, and that if the two branches | 
of the service were compared it would! 
be found that the artillery officers were 
much older men than the officers of the 
line. When the Duke of Wellington was 
Master General of the Ordnance he allowed 
certain officers of that corps to sell their 
commissions, not for their own advantage, 
but for the benefit of the service, because 
those officers had arrived at an age when 
they were not fit for active service. In 
consequence of that measure the engineer 
officers petitioned to be allowed to pur- 
chase commissions in the line, without 
being permitted to sell the commissions 
which they held in the engineers; thus 
showing their opinion that the system of 
purchase was advantageous, not only to 
the younger officers themselves, but to the 
service generally. Some hon. Gentlemen 
seemed to think it was very desirable that 
officers should sell out, but that it was not 
desirable that anybody should purchase. 
Suppose a man entered the army at 
eighteen, was it desirable he should seil 
out at forty-eight? The Duke of Welling- 
ton said that, in the first campaigns of the 
war, with the exception of Lord Lynedoch 
and Sir Thomas Picton, none of the com- 
manding officers were above forty years 
of age. Would they keep men until they 
were sixty? If they did not let them sell 
out, they must pension them off; and at 
what age would they do so? Would they 
do so at the age of forty-eight? If they 
did, look how it would swell the Army Es- 
timates. They must not be led away by 
eloquent language, but must look at the 
question like practical men. If they did 
not pension them off early, they would have 
the officers of fifty and sixty years of age, 
when the great complaint now was the want 
of young ones. Would the public benefit 
by the plan? Selection might do very well 
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in time of war, for there was then great 
power of selection—great opportunity for 
distinction ; and privates, by their valour 
and good conduct, were rightly promoted 
to commissions. But that, he repeated, 
could only occur in time of war. In time 
of peace the difficulty would be greatly in. 
creased. In time of peace he knew what 
it would end in, for if it was attempted it 
would end in favouritism. There would be 
no opportunity of testing one as compared 
with another soldier. They could not ex- 
pect that a man of thirty-five or forty years 
of age would submit to an examination. 
How, then, could merit be tested except 
by the testimony of the superior officers ? 
and they well knew that, under such 
circumstances, friendship, private feelings, 
and a thousand other motives, would pre- 
vail, and that favouritism would be the 
order of the day. It had been said, the 
system of purchase excluded qualification. 
Why, how was it that, with purchase, the 
test or standard of qualification could not 
be raised as high as was right or expedient? 
Why not have the education of the soldier 
the same as at St. Cyr, in France? He 
thought that the advocates ef a system of 
promotion by merit imstead of by purchase 
should explain the mode in which they pro- 
posed to accomplish their object. It was, 
no doubt, desirable to encourage the re- 
tirement of officers who had passed the 
meridian of life, in order to make way for 
younger men; but how was this to be done, 
if the system of purchase were abandoned 
without, as he had previously stated, in- 
creasing very considerably the public ex- 
penditure ? He objected to this Motion, 
because he thought it trifled with the 
question, and was calculated to mislead 
the House. For his own part, if private 
soldiers distinguished themselves, he was 
most desirous that they should be pro- 
moted ; but the Motion seemed to involve 
something beyond that. It appeared to 
him that the main point involved in the 
Resolution was, that the present system 
was injurious to the public service; but, 
before he could vote in favour of such 
Resolution, he wanted to know what other 
system could be substituted ; and, as yet, 
no other had been suggested. It was true 
that it had been said that promotion should 
go by merit, and not by purchase; but it 
had not been shown how such a system 
could be carried into operation. 

Mr. J. BALL said, he could not under- 
stand why the army should be the pro- 
fession of all others in which it was most 
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difficult for a young man of energy and 
ability to rise to distinction. In the law 
the highest office in the State was open to 
all, and in the Church high positions were 
also attainable. He was glad that the 
noble Lord who had just sat down had 
raised the strongest objection which could 
be urged against the Motion before the 
House; but that objection appeared to be 
confined to the difficulty of getting rid of 
the system of purchase. The purchase 
system, no doubt, had some connection 
with the Motion of his noble Friend (Lord 
Goderich) ; but the noble Lord (Lord Sey- 
mour) was not justified in saying that the 
Resolution before the House could have no 
practical effect unless it did away with 
that system. With regard to the expense 
of getting rid of the system of purchase, 
he would remind the House that the hon. 
Under Secretary for the War Department 
had told them that 100,000. a year would 
be about the sum required. Why, that 
was a mere flea-bite compared with the 
sums of money now being expended on 
the army, and the consideration of such a 
sum as that ought not to influence the 
House in making alterations in the present 
system, if those alterations were at all 
likely to produce beneficial results. But, 
to come to the practical part of the ques- 
tion: noone could deny that at the present 
moment great difficulty was experienced in 
obtaining recruits of the proper quality for 
the army. England in 1855 was not the 
same as England in 1815, when there was 
little or no emigration going on. Things 
are different now. Year after year 300,000 
of the population of the United Kingdom 
had been leaving it, and of those about 
100,000 were the class of men from whom 
the army could be supplied. The whole 
globe was being covered by the young 
activity of this country, and it was, there- 
fore, necessary to bring into the army, if 
it could be done, a portion of that strength 
and activity which was going abroad. In 
most of the continental States he found 
Englishmen, Irishmen, and Scotchmen 
distinguishing themselves in industrial pur- 
suits, and even, in some States, in the 
military profession. He might be told that 
the way to induce men of that class to 
enter the army was to raise the pay and 
increase the bounty, but if that were done 
the expense to the country would be far 
greater than that of getting rid of the 
system of purchase. The saying of Sidney 
Smith was a true one, and applicable to 


the present case, that men were more nat 
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tracted by a brilliant prize than by the 
prospect of certain comfort, and in his 
(Mr. Ball’s) opinion, an inducement to 
enter the army might be opened to the 
mass of the people of this country much 
more effectively by offering a certain 
prospect, that those who distinguished 
themselves could rise'to a higher position, 
than by offering a larger amount of pay, 
but holding out no hope of promotion. In 
his opinion, the noble Lord the Member 
for North Northumberland (Lor@ Lovaine) 
had expressed what he thought was the 
real objection entertained to this proposal ; 
and that was, the fear that promotion by 
merit would destroy the character of the 
army, and introduce among its higher 
ranks men who were considered not gen- 
tlemen. Now, he should be glad to know 
if hon. Gentlemen who shared that opinion 
knew what the working people of this 
country had been doing of late; year by 
year they had been raising themselves 
from the degradation of ignorance, eman- 
cipating themselves from coarse and vicious 
habits, and fitting themselves for that 
future which he believed awaited them. 
There were instances, he was glad to 
say, in that House, of men of very hum- 
ble origin acquiring their position by their 
own talent and industry; and—to refer 
to an individual out of that House—he 
would ask, was the class from which his 
distinguished countryman, Mr. Dargan, 
sprang, not fit to enter into the higher 
ranks of the army? It was, in his opi- 
nion, essential for the improvement of the 
army that inducements to enlist should be 
held out to that class which it was most 
desirable to have in the army, because, as | 
the army was necessarily small, it was 
requisite that it should owe its strength to 
its efficiency; and that result could only 
be obtained by inducing men to enter its 
ranks who, possessing neither money, po- 
sition, nor connection, were, nevertheless, 
endowed with military capacity. What- 
ever might be the fate of the Motion now 
before the House, the public owed a debt 
of gratitude to his noble Friend for bring- 
ing the subject forward. 

Lorp ELCHO said, he felt that, never 
having had the honour of serving in the 
army, some apology was necessary for 
presuming to address the House upon this 
question, but, being about to vote against 
the Motion of the noble Lord, he was 
desirous of stating the reasons which in- 
duced him to do so. Since his noble 
Friend had placed the Motion upon the 
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paper he had altered its terms, and the 
first part of it now ran thus— 


‘That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, praying that She will be graciously 
pleased to take into Her consideration the pre- 
sent system of promotion in Her Majesty’s Army, 
so far as it relates to non-commissioned officers.” 
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So far as be (Lord Elcho) was concerned, 
there appeared to be no reasonable objec- 
tion to the presentation of such an address 
to Her Majesty, save and except that it 
was in itself entirely unnecessary. The 
noble Lord (Viscount Goderich) acknow- 
ledged that very recently some forty com- 
missions had been given to non-commis- 
sioned officers; but he (Lord Elcho) be- 
lieved he was not wrong in stating that 
the number of Commissions recently given 
to non-commissioned officers in Her Ma- 
jesty’s service was nearer one-hundred than 
forty. The Motion of the noble Lord 
called upon the House to affirm ‘‘ that the 
system is injurious to the public service, 
and unjust to the private soldier in Her 
Majesty’s army.”” Now, he (Lord Elcho) 
confessed that he was not prepared to vote 
with his noble Friend in affirming that the 
system which had so long prevailed, and 
which was still prevailing in the army, had 
been and continued to be unjust to the 
private soldier. He decidedly objected to 
the principle of calling upou the House to 
affirm abstract opinions without showing 
how to give those opinions practical effect. 
The only result in all such cases was that 
disappointment was caused where it was 
intended to give satisfaction. With refer- 
ence to the question of the purchase and 
sale of commissions, no man could say, 
abstractedly, that the system was in itself 
absolutely commendable. The arguments 
now brought forward against it arose, how- 
ever, from the state of public opinion out of 
doors. People thought that something had 
gone wrong ; they were disappointed that 
Sebastopol had not fallen ; they naturally 
sympathised in the sufferings and distress 
to which the army had been exposed ; and 
it had been the fashion of late to attribute 
the disasters which had occurred in the 
Crimea to the aristocratic constitution of 
the army. Now, he was prepared to 
maintain that the purchase of commissions 
was not in itself aristocratic. The com- 
missions in the army were open to all 
classes, whether they belonged to what 
was commonly called the aristocracy, or to 
the manufacturing and mercantile classes. 
Every man, supposing him eligible, could, 
upon the payment of a certain sum, obtain 
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a commission, and the reason why they 
were not sought by manufacturing and 
mercantile men was simply that they con. 
sidered them a very bad investment for 
their money. There was much more profit 
arising from the pursuit of commerce and 
trade than was to be derived from a 
wretched ensigncy in a marching regiment, 
and it was for this simple reason that the 
army did not contain so many men of the 
manufacturing and mercantile classes as he 
could wish to see there. The officers of 
the army were essentially gentlemen. He 
did not mean that they had Norman blood 
in their veins, or were able to boast of 
ancient lineage, but by gentlemen he 
meant that they were educated men, and 
he hoped that nothing would ever be done 
by that House to change the character of 
the British army in that respect. With a 


view of insuring that a man who held a ‘ 


commission was an educated man, they 
had seen of late that an examination had 
been established through which every 
officer must pass before he could obtain a 
commission ; and, to prove that it was 
important that an officer should be a gen- 
tleman, he would quote an epinion of the 
Duke of Wellington, who saic, with respect 
to the qualifications of a British officer, 
that it was necessary he should be in turn 
police-office, gaoler, judge, and jury—that 
whether in peace or war, acting as a ma- 
gistrate, sitting in judgment, or as a jury- 
man, or whether engaged in the more im- 
mediate duties of his profession in the field, 
he must never cease to be the officer and 
the gentleman. The system of promotion 
by purchase certainly seemed at first sight 
opposite to one’s sense of justice, for it 
appeared hard that a meritorious officer 
who was without the means of purchasing 
his way to a higher rank in the service 
should see a person, perhaps inferior to 
himself in all the requisites of an officer, 
placed over his head ; but they must look 
at the question as practial men, and not in 
a one-sided manner. It was no new ques- 
tion, for it had been discussed before Com- 
mittees and Commissions, which had always 
come to conclusions in favour of the system 


of purchase. The Commission of 1840 


reported that that system had during a 
long period “afforded the means of main- 
taining the efficiency of the army. The 
hon. and gallant Member for Bath (Captain 
Scobell) had denounced the system of pro- 
motion not only in the army, but also in 
the navy, in which it went by merit, so 
that there was something to be said upon 
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both sides of the question. It was urged 
that the effect of not promoting a greater 
number of non-commissioned officers was 
to discourage deserving men from entering 
the army, and to damp the courage of the 
British soldier in the field. He thought, 
however, he need only appeal to recent 
events to show that it did not produce the 
latter effect, for the battles which had been 
fought in the Crimea were essentially sol- 
diers’ battles. The army was now enduring 
great sufferings, but he would ask whether 
it would be in a more favourable position ifa 
greater number of non-commissioned officers 
had been promoted? He apprehended 
that it would not. He did not wish that 
any impediment should be thrown in the 
way of the promotion of deserving soldiers, 
and he rejoiced at the change which had 
been introduced into the army with the 
view of obtaining a better class of men, 
such as the diminution of corporal punish- 
ment, the granting of good conduct pay, 
and the establishment of libraries. There 
could be no doubt that those changes had 
already borne fruits when they remember- 
ed the letters that had been published from 
the soldiers in the Crimea, many of which, 
in sentiment, feeling, and expression, would 
do honour to any Member of that House. He 
hoped the time would come when a larger 
proportion of privates would be promoted, 
but he was afraid lest the House should, in 
obedience to a ery out of doors, adopt a 
course from which it would hereafter be 
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difficult, or perhaps impossible, to with- | 


draw, and lest, in their anxiety to raise 
the character of the British soldier they 
should lower that of the British officer. 

Sir DE LACY EVANS: Sir, I have 
not come down to the House this evening 
for the purpose of trespassing at any great 
length upon it, but as this is a subject on 
which I have on former occasions express- 
ed my humble opinion, although unsuccess- 
fully, I think it my duty to offer a few 
words in support of the noble Lord’s 
(Viscount Goderich’s) Motion. The noble 
Lord who last addressed you has expressed 
his great apprehension lest the House 
should be driven into the adoption of some | 
imprudent resolution in consequence of the | 
ery which has arisen throughout the coun- 
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objections raised to the Motion of my noble 
Friend. The Under Secretary of the War 
Department—I believe that is his title, 
but there have been such frequent trans- 
mutations of place that I am not quite 
certain about it—dwelt chiefly upon the 
financial part of the case; the noble Lord 
the Member for Totness (Lord Seymour) 
dwelt pretty strongly upon the results of 
the Commission of 1840, at the head of 
which was the illustrious Duke of Wel- 
lington, and other Commissions, of 1833 
and 1836, were referred to by the noble 
Lord who last spoke. For my part, I must 
confess that the decisions of those Com- 
missions have not such supreme authority 
over my mind, because they were, in point 
of fact, the decisions of the Duke of Wel- 
lington. No military man upon those Com- 
missions, as we all know, would have pre- 
sumed to differ from him in opinion upon 
a question of this nature, and it is not to 
be wondered at, because, with the trans- 
cendent knowledge and great abilities of 
the noble Duke, such a difference would 
have been looked upon as presumption ; 
and some of us, who ventured to be guilty 
of that presumption, of differing in the 
slightest degree from the opinions he ex- 
pressed, suffered for it accordingly. The 
noble Duke no doubt entertained firm con- 
victions upon this subject, but are we still 
to be bound by those convictions? are we 
to remain for ever under the law of the 
Medes and Persians? Is there to be no 
change because certain opinions were held 
by a great man who was biassed by his 
opinions upon subjects not at all connected 
with the army, but connected with political 
matters, connected with the institution of 
aristocracy, which the noble Duke con- 
ceived to be a matter of more importance 
than the efficiency of the army? [ Cries 
of **No, no!”’| Hon. Members may ery 
‘‘No, no!” if they will, but those who 
will look to the general course of conduct 
of the noble Duke after, not during the 
war, will agree with me. I do not pretend 
to say that these opinions influenced him 
during the war; I think he was a totally 
different man after the war to what he was 
when he had the command of an army in 
the field; he was then a practical com- 
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try upon this subject. But L at all events, | | mander and did not think about, or meddle 


and I believe there are many others in the | with, polities. 


But when the war was 


same situation, ar not in the slightest de-| over, military considerations became quite 
gree influenced by the ery, if there be such secondary in the noble Duke’s mind to 


a cry—I am merely expressing the same political matters. 


I say, therefore, that I 


opinions that I have always entertained on for one, do not bow implicitly to the deci- 


this subject. 


There have been ne ee of these Commissions; they were 
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predetermined when the noble Duke ex- 
pressed an opinion in favour of the exist- 
ing state of things. The noble Duke ex- 
pressed his opinions upon other matters 
than that of promotion by purchase; he 
thought that, as the army had performed 
all the actions which he had directed ex- 
tremely well (and so it certainly had), there 
was no sort of necessity for alteration or 
improvement. I believe that ne held the 
same decided opinion with regard to poli- 
tics, but he was nevertheless obliged ulti- 
mately to change a few of them. He was 
even obliged to change his opinions upon 
some military subjects. He proved that 
even his great mind was liable to prejudice, 
by opposing the introduction of the pre- 
sent system of metal caps instead of ints ; 
he also opposed the introduction of that 
admirable weapon the Minié rifle, which 
has recently rendered our army such ad. 
mirable service—and yet we are told that, 
because the noble Duke once entertained a 
certain opinion upon the subject of promo- 
tion by purchase, we are never afterwards 
to deviate from that opinion. If the sys- 
tem of purchase be so admirable a thing, 
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why not introduce it into all the institu- 
tions of the country? why not introduce | 
it into your navy and into your civil offices ¢ | 
why not set up your Secretaryships of | 
State for sale? Sir, the system is a cor- | 
ruption—it is dishonourable to the country 
— it will be a disgrace to this House if you 
continue to sanction it, and the people of | 
Europe wonder at its existence. But some 
gentlemen come with their sixpenny eco- 
nomy and tell us, forsooth, that if we at- 
tempt to establish a system of promotion 
by merit it will cost us 100,0002. a year. 
That is the statement of the hon. Gentle- 
man who has been selected to fill the 
second place in the conduct of the war. 
Well, Sir, my opinion is that it is a very 
cheap thing if you can get it for 100,000/. 
a year. Sir, it is said that it is not the 
sons of the aristocracy merely who pur- 
chase their promotion, but also the sons 
of the manufacturer and the shopkeeper. 
But it is not so easy to pass some of the 
higher steps when he gves to the Horse 
Guards if he is the son of a humble per- 
son. My objection to the system of pur- 
chase is, that it affords facilities for the 
manifestation of a favouritism which en- | 
tirely eschews the commonalty. and ad- 
mits only to the higher prizes of the pro- 
fession the sons of gentry and nobles. Do 
not suppose that I wish to exclude the 
aristocracy or the gentry from the army; 
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on the contrary, I desire very much to 
see a larger proportion of the nobility and 
gentry than of the commonalty in the 
command of the army, but what I object 
to is the exclusion of the latter, and that 
those should be deprived of the opportunity 
of coming to the higher appointments in 
the army who by nature are possessed of 
the talents to render great service to their 
country. It has been well asked, why we 
should not, upon the same principle, set u 

situations on the bench for sale? But that 
is not so, and the result is, that we see 
upon the bench what never occurs in the 
army—namely, that the sons of the hum- 
blest persons in the scale of society have 
risen to the highest rewards in their pro- 
fession. But that is morally impossible in 
the army. It is aimost impossible even for 
the sons of the gentry. Look at my own 
position? We are beaten by time. We 
are kept back until we are worn out. 
Those who have more friends get up to the 
higher ranks of the army; but, if there is 
a question of selecting some one for the 
command of a corps or an army, the an- 
swer is—‘* Oh! such a man is not of such 
a class,’’ and ‘‘ Do not talk to us of him.” 
When the hon. Gentleman the Under Se- 
cretary for War tells us that fifty or even 
one hundred commissions have been sold 
for appointments in the Crimea, and when 
he impresses this upon us as a great eco- 


‘nomy, that by the sale of these fifty or one 


hundred commissions all ulterior expense 
to the country will be avoided, I really 


think he is putting the question on a low 
‘and inferior ground. 


I think it is a most 
discreditable view of the subject, that these 


| persons—because they possess more mo- 


ney, or at least their fathers—should be 
put over the heads of those non-commis- 


_sioned officers, not to say those private 


soldiers, who have borne all these dangers 


, and all these difficulties and hardships with 


unexampled fortitude and bravery. You 
will set aside these fifty or one hundred 
commissions for what ?—because 50,0001. 
will be made of them. This is false eco- 
nomy altogether. If this be a good thing, 
you are bound to carry it out in all insti- 
tutions. You have no alternative. We 


_are gradually approaching an amelioration, 
‘nevertheless, for it is now contended that 


a few promotions may be given. There 
was a time when it was contended that ail 
the soldiers should be nobles, and in some 
countries it was necessary for a man to 
have ten or twelve quarterings of nobility 
before he could be admitted into the army. 
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But that has passed away. There have 
been great officers of all classes of the 
community. Princes have become great 
officers. Now and then nature inspires a 
prince with that description of genius, and 
noblemen and gentlemen also. But let us 
compare the number of great officers that 
have arisen in which the very highest 
classes alone obtain the command, and 
compare them with the same countries 
where at periods of revolution all classes 
have free scope for the development of 
their energies and abilities. Where you 
have ten great officers in the one case, you 
have fifty in the other. In the time of 
Louis XIV. there were great commanders 
no doubt, but we had a greater commander 
than all his. Our own Revolution was 
political rather than military, but still there 
was a gentleman of great power and posi- 
tion—Mr. Oliver Cromwell—who made 
himself heard of. But compare the com- 
manders of Louis XIV., when they were 
all men of family, with the military talent 
manifested at the period of the French 
Revolution. Some of Napoleon’s best 
generals were men of very humble birth, 
and of very little education. Do not sup- 
pose that the examination of your colleges 
are a certain proof of fitness for military 
command. What we do not sufficiently 
bear in mind is the great amelioration 


to the general orders of the Duke of Wel- 
lington during the Peninsular war, and 
compare them with the general orders 


issued to the army of most recent date, | 


you will find in that comparison proof posi- 
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was in Turkey, I declare I cannot call to 
mind that anything like a capital crime has 
been committed by any one of those sol- 
diers. Their conduct has been most emi- 
nently obedient and subordinate. And is 
this the kind of army which ought to be 
excluded from the hopes of advancement, 
and the members of which ought not to be 
allowed to entertain those aspirations and 
hopes of honour and distinction that be- 
long to other classes of society? Why, 
Sir, when I have passed the pickets and 
outposts in the Crimea—the most severe 
and unpleasant duty to which a soldier can 
be exposed except a general engagement, 
and seareely excepting even that—it has 
sometimes occurred to me how painful it 
was to see those brave men exposed to such 
dire miseries, to wounds, and toils, and 
almost tu certain death from disease, with 
so little of anything to hope for in the 
future. I appeal to the noble Lord the 
First Lord of the Treasury, and to the 
hon. and right hon. Gentlemen near him, 
who have the power to remedy this, and 
I ask them to remember that these are 
men like themselves. In the conventional 
sense of the term these brave men may 
not be gentlemen—a term, however, which 
is not very correctly used on all occasions, 
for we have known men of high rank who 
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are not gentlemen, and we know people of 
which has taken place among the popula-| lower rank who are essentially gentlemen 
tion, and especially in the army. Look | and capable of high and noble aspirations, 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
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tive that crimes and offences were com- | 


mitted in a vastly greater ratio at that 
time than they are now. Sir, I had the 
command of a small force, about twenty 
years ago, which was well-abused in this 
House. It was collected under the most 
unfavourable circumstances. A great 
many crimes and offences, no doubt oc- 
curred in it, but this I remember, that 


But it is contrary to the general spirit of 
the orders of the Sovereign to suppose 
that any one in the military ranks is not 
a gentleman. If you speak of polished 
manners it may be so, but if you lay it 
down as a principle that you are deter- 
mined to proceed on a more liberal system 
in this respect, you will find that persons 
of still higher conduct, and still better edu- 
cation, will enter the ranks of the army. 
I have no fear of any sort of inconveni- 
ence or danger from the proposition of the 


‘noble Member for Huddersfield ; indeed I 


not a single capital crime and no capital , 


punishment occurred in that force. 


Peo- | 


ple said, what good discipline there must | 


have been among them. 
that purely, because the discipline must 
necessarily be more imperfect in such an 
army than in an army officered upon our 


It was not from | 


think it is a very moderate proposition. 
The hon. Gentleman the Member for Bury 
(Mr. F. Peel) has represented it to be 
almost impossible to do away with the sys- 
tem of purchase. Why, Sir, the system will 
do away with itself, if you will only allow 


lit. There is an end of all claim when an 


own plan, but the conduct of the men af- | 


forded proof of the very great amelioration 


which had been going on in the population | 


of this country. Now with regard to our | as you did the other day. 
army in the Crimea, and which previously | most improper, most culpable, and most 


officer dies who has bought a Commission, 
and, consequently, there is an end of the 
whole system in process of time, if you do 
not sell some fifty or hundred commissions, 
I think it was 
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shameful to send persons, by purchase, into 
your army in the Crimea, and thus set them 
over the heads of men who had fought at 
Alma, at Inkerman, and at Balaklava—men 
who are toiling there, and whose lives are 
exposed almost every hour of the day, but 
who have not the money required to pur- 
chase their promotion. During the dis- 
cussion I have heard some gentlemen 
say the present system works well. So 
it was said of the close boroughs, and 
though they are not altogether extirpated, 
many of them have ceased to exist. There 
is no abuse without some countervailing 
advantage. I do not mean to say that by 
the system of purchase you do not secure 
a greater number of educated young men 
for the army than you would in the first 
instance without it ; but the advantage is far 
more than counterbalanced by the ultimate 
injury it inflicts, and in the depressing in- 
fluence it exercises on those praiseworthy 
aspirations of honour and ambition which, 
in military life, are so essential and so ne- 
cessary for the public benefit. Again, I 
say it is false economy to continue this 
system. The idea of selling the command 
of a regiment is in itself an absurdity. It 
is absurd to commit a thousand men, not 
for a moment, either, but for a long period, 
to the command of a person because he 
happens to have two qualifications—that 
he is beyond a certain age of juvenility, 
and that he has a certain amount of money. 
Those are the sole qualifications, except 
that he shall not have got into any scrape ; 
but because a man has not got into a 
scrape, and possesses money and seniority, 
he is trusted with the management, care, 
and efficiency, moral and physical, of 1,000 
men. But if it is a good system, after all 
you are totally inconsistent, because if it 
is right to intrust 1,000 men to a gentle- 
man who possesses 5,000/. or 6,000/., you 
ought to intrust 3,000 men, or a brigade, 
to a gentleman who has 15,000/., and a 
whole division to one who has 20,0002., or 
something of that kind. If it is a good sys- 
tem, you are bound to carry it out and 
prove it to be so. Then there is the argu- 
ment of youth. Undoubtedly youth is an 
important element in every relation of 
life (I wish I had a little of it), and I do 
not mean to say that the change does not 
require a great deal of consideration ; but 
if there be good will on the part of the 
Government, I think they might be success- 
ful in abolishing the system, without en- 
tailing on the army too many old officers. 
Not that youth should be the only qualifi- 
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cation, for if there are many old block. 
heads there are not a few young ones, 
The noble Lord (Lord Seymour) alluded to 
a passage in the Report of one of these 
Commissions to the effect that no other 
system but that of purchase could have 
provided young and efticient officers during 
a long period of peace, and a quotation 
was also given from an opinion of the il- 
lustrious Duke, to whom I have presumed 
to refer, as to the qualifications which 
officers ought to possess—namely, to be 
good judges, good juries, good gaolers, &e. 
Now, I have been a long time in the army, 
and I do not profess to possess those qua- 
lities. I think it rather an exaggerated 
estimate of military requirements ; but, if 
it be not, I say you are not certain that a 
man having 5,0001. will be a good judge, 
a good jury, ora good gaoler. It is ar- 
gued that you could not have obtained so 
many youthful officers by any system ex- 
cept the system of purchase ; but I say it 
is comparatively unimportant what class of 
officers are in the army in time of peace. 
So far as the public interest is concerned, 
if there were no other means of admission 
but by purchase, you would have officers 
quite good enough for all purposes. It is 
when an important crisis like the present 
occurs that the system of purchase is 
shown to be totally fallacious, and might 
bring with it great calamities. It is true 
this country has enjoyed a long peace—a 
peace, I believe, most unprecedented—and 
it may be said, now that a great and dis- 
tinguished Minister is gone to Vienna and 
we are going to have peace again, what is 
the use of altering the system? But I 
am afraid another year’s peace cannot be 
judiciously calculated upon, even after this 
matter shall be settled, which I fear will 
not be settled very soon. In time of 
peace it is very unimportant, but when war 
comes, it is the very worst description of 
economy to tolerate any system which does 
not contribute, in time of need, the most 
competent and able officers for the diree- 
tion of your fleets and of your armies. 
What is the usual result of the existing 
system? It is not easily traced ; but it is 
worth examining, for it will be seen that 
anything more absurd, if the object be to 
secure the services of young and efficient 
officers to the higher commands, could not 
be devised. The result is this, that when 
gentlemen have the good fortune by pur- 
chase or favouritism to get into the higher 
ranks of the army, the Government have 
no option but to employ them, and then, 
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after some disaster, perhaps, has befallen | mendations, that is, as to the officers, 


our arms, they are obliged to provide for 
them, and to provide also double or treble 
the number of troops to carry on the war 
which else would not be necessary. It is 
possible, too, that in this way, our wars 
have been often comparatively fruitless 
and unnecessarily prolonged for a series of 
years, owing to the inefficiency of the 
executive officers who were called to the 
head of our armies. If that be true, it 
becomes a most serious matter to consider 
what is the system by which the com- 
manders of our armies are obtained. I 
must say I think it is impossible to defend 
the existing system. Then we shall be 
told that favouritism will have more free 
scope if you abolish the system of pur- 
chase. I fear human nature is such that 
favouritism will always have free scope ; 
and I believe that under the purchasing 
system you give additional force to favour- 
itism. But surely, if there be any country 
in the world in which favouritism can be 
checked, it is this, where the public eye is 
always upon the authorities ; and where 
there is always a probability of making 
them responsible for their actions. I am 
afraid I have detained the House too long 
on this subject, and the more especially 
as I believe there are other Motions to be 
brought forward connected with the staff 
appointments, upon which | intend to make 
a few observations. There is, however, a 
subject which has been referred to by one 
or two hon. Gentlemen who have addressed 
the House, which is almost personal to 
myself, and upon which I wish to say a 
few words—that is the case of Sergeant 
Sullivan. I hope I shall not be accused 
of egotism when I say that 1 think a great 
mistake has been made by the authorities 
in this matter. As commander of a divi- 
sion, and not only commander of a division 
but as commander in chief of the division, 
I recommend several officers for promotion, 
and I also recommend one sergeant for a 
commission. I was sorry afterwards that 
I had not recommended three or four pri- 
vates also for commissions, whose meri- 
torious conduct I thought entitled them to 
promotion ; but when writing the report, it 
occurred to me, that if 1 did so it would 
be thought a most terrible outrage upon 
all received opinions, and I forbore. I 
did, however, recommend the sergeant, 
and would say, as I commanded on the 
spot, and witnessed the gallant conduct 
which I thought entitled him to promotion, 
it was not correct that all the other recom- 


should have been acted upon; and, of 
course, if they had not it would have 
shown such a want of confidence in my 
discretion that I must have resigned my 
command—it was not right, I consider, 
that the officers should have had their proe 
motions, while my recommendation in the 
case of the sergeant remained unattended 
to. I certainly did think myself that it 
was a monstrous piece of inconsistency on 
the part of the authorities, that it was by 
no means in good taste, nor was it very 
decorous to me personally that my recom- 
mendation in the case of Sergeant Sulli- 
van should have been so slighted, and that 
he should have been omitted from the list 
of promotions, at all events unless it was 
supposed that the man was in some re- 
spect, or in some act, a culprit. But there 
was not the slightest ground for such a 
supposition; he is a man of high character, 
besides being a man of great gallantry and 
ability, and he had previously distinguished 
himself at the battle of the Alma, The 
noble Lord the Prime Minister the other 
night gave, in reply to a question upon 
this subject, one of his usual dashing sort 
of answers, saying instructions had been 
sent out to promote one sergeant in each 
regiment—that had been done, and there 
was an end of the matter. But why only 
one? And there being only one, why was 
not Sergeant Sullivan selected? The re- 
sult of the order in the way it was given 
was this—the communication from the 
Government requiring one sergeant to be 
recommended from each regiment went to 
the commander of the forces, and as it did 
not refer to any particular battle or any 
action, but merely stated that it was in- 
tended to give a commission to one sergeant 
in each regiment, it would be referred from 
the commander of the forces to the com- 
mander of each division, and by him to 
the officer at the time in command of each 
regiment, so that eventually the patronage 
rested with the officer who happened at 
that moment to be at the head of the re- 
giment. He had hardly a choice but to 
recommend the superior sergcant—namely, 
the sergeant-major; and, of course, the 
sergeant-major, being the most prominent 
sergeant, received his commission. That 
was useful and proper as far as it went 
undoubtedly, but it did not meet the other 
question—namely, was it right or was it 
not to give encouragement occasionally to 
gallant actions in which great courage and 
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great presence of mind were exhibited, 
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whereby the enemy was effectually checked, 
and hundreds of lives were probably saved ? 
The sergeant-majors were very meritorious 
and useful men, but if you say they are 
to be promoted as a matter of course when 
promotion takes place under such circum- 
stances, then the adjutants, who stand in 
the same place amongst the subalterns as 
the sergeant-majors do amongst the ser- 
geants, ought also to be the only subalterns 
promoted, and not those officers who had 
most distinguished themselves by their 
gallantry. I am oppozed almost as much 
to seniority as a principle as I am to the 
system of purchase, for we shall never get 
competent men to lead and direct the 
national forces if we depend upon seniority, 
and I do not think the regulations now 
existing on that point are satisfactory, or 
conducive to the interests of the country. 
With regard to their naval and military 
commanders, a rule exists in some coun- 
tries which I think would be useful, and 
would put an end to the complaints as to 
the injustice of seniority. The body of 
senior officers are a most numerous class, 
and I know you cannot advance a man who 
is a junior, as a reward for meritorious 
conduct, without exciting some envy and 
unpleasant feeling in those who are his 
seniors. But the public will insist upon 
the advantage they derive from the pro- 
motion of the superior man notwithstand- 
ing. With regard, however, to this par- 
ticular case of Sergeant Sullivan, I think 
a direct professional affront has been (un- 
intentionally, I am sure) put upon me, and 
I shall persevere in my attempt to obtain 
what I consider justice for him; and, to 
show the want of willingness in the higher 
classes to advance on this subject of army 
promotion. I am sorry for the course 
which has been taken, because I am sure, 
if you attempt to make this promotion of 
non-commissioned officers a mere promotion 
of sergeant-majors, you will altogether fail 
in obtaining the beneficial results you ex- 
pect from it. Men are selected for ser- 
geants major because they are good drill 
masters, good disciplinarians, and men of 
firmness and strong character, and they 
are undoubtedly very useful in their way ; 
bat it does not follow that they will be 
equally useful when transferred to the 
higher ranks of the profession, when some- 
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thing like mental accomplishment as well | 


as courage and firmness are required. This 
~ a : 

Sergeant Sullivan was recommended by 
me for promotion for distinguished services 
of which I, while he was under any com- 
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mand, became cognisant. I make no com. 
plaint that some other non-commissioned 
officer of the same regiment has been 
promoted, but I complain that by passing 
him over my recommendation has been set 
aside by a major or captain perhaps, who 
might have been temporarily in the com- 
mand of the regiment at the time, and who 
was consequently the person called upon 
to recommend the one non-commissioned 
officer for promotion. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT: Sir, I am 
very sorry to stand in the way of the noble 
Lord (Lord Stanley), who has intimated 
his wish to address the House; but, seeing 
that he and many other hon. Members are 
desirous of doing so, I shall endeavour to 
put my observations into as short a space 
as possible. The hon. and gallant General 
who has just sat down is an example that 
merit is not always overlooked in our army. 
I rejoice to hear him giving his opinion on 
this subject, which he is so competent to 
diseuss, after having returned from a field 
where he established for himself an undy- 
ing reputation; and, at any rate, he is an 
instance that merit, gallantry, and military 
skill are better passports to higher honours 
than any which interest or political connee- 
tions can bestow. In looking at this ques- 
tion we have travelled a good deal out of 
the Resolution, moved with so much ability 
by the noble Lord the Member for Hud- 
dersfield. We have discussed, not only the 
question whether or not non-commissioned 
officers should be promoted, and what the 
number of these promotions should be, but 
we have naturally, though insensibly, come 
to discuss a different question, namely, the 
rule of promotion in the army, whether it 
shall be by seniority simply, or by senior- 
ity combined with purchase, or whether it 
ought to be for merit. The accusation 
made against the army is, that it is essen- 
tially an aristocratic profession. Now, I 
think that those who say this have not 
defined in their own minds very clearly 
what they mean by aristocratic. My hon. 
and learned Friend (Mr. J. Ball) says the 
army is the closest profession in England, 
while the gallant Officer the Member for 
3ath (Captain Seobell) comes forward and 
greedily claims that distinction for his own 
profession—the navy. The hon. and gal- 
lant Member for Westminster (Sir De L. 
| Evans) asked who ever heard of purchas- 
| ing promotion in the law? I confess when 
|I heard that I looked round to see whe- 
| ther my hon. Friend the Member for West 
| Surrey (Mr. Drummond) was in his place, 
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who, if he had been present, would, I think, 
have said, ‘‘ Look at the list of the bench, 
and see if you can find a man who has not 
found his way there through this House!”’ 
And how is a seat in the House of Commons 
occasionally obtained? [** Hear, hear!’’] | 
I do not want to put the two cases on pa- | 
rallel ground, for they are dissimilar; but | 
when it is said that the army is the most 
aristocratic profession, I apprehend that 
you mean that the army is the profession 
in which it will be found that, in propor- 
tion to the whole number, most persons of 
high rank engage themselves. I do not 
know whether this is the ease or not; but | 
this I can state, that there is no profes- | 
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excuse my stating this, but I do so in order 
to show what were my opinions and inten- 
tions towards the army then—in 1845, I 
felt it my duty to alter the good conduct 
warrant. I made two or three considerable 
changes; I increased the pay of the soldiers, 
| by shortening the periods of good conduct, 
by which they would obtain larger pay ; 
I also made another change, which I think 
has worked very beneficially: I found that 
the number of non-commissioned officers 
promoted in a year was small—it varied 
from twelve to eighteen, or perhaps twenty, 
| in a year; but I found, also, that there 

were many others who would not accept 
their promotion. It is very true that 
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sion—neither the church, navy, nor law— | the pay of a non-commissioned officer, his 
which can show you so many men who) prospects of a pension, and the advantages 
have risen to eminence, or, if not to emi- he receives in having his uniform and 
nence, to a station in life to which they | his barrack accommodation found him, are 
were not born, as the army cen. Is it | greater, in proportion to his rank and 
a fact that instances of men being raised | station in life, than the pay and emolu- 


from the ranks are so rare? Last year 


eighty-eight non-commissioned officers were | 


promoted and received commissions. This 
was a large number, unusually so, I shall 
be told; but I have a right to cite it, be- 
cause the system is growing. This, I say, 
was a large number—eighty-eight persons. 
Now, what was the history of these men ? 


They came into the army as privates, they | 


are men who had handled the plough or 
the shuttle, they got in the army a good | 
education, they rose to be non-commis- | 
sioned officers, they became commission- 
ed officers, having received a commission, 
which is a diploma not given by any other 
profession, The words officer and gentle- 
man are identical—they stamp the position 
of the man who receives them—he rises to 
the social position of a gentleman. You 
may in the law point to men of humble 
origin: a Lord Chancellor was a man of 
humble origin, but he himself had a liberal 
and a most expensive education ; you have 
an Archbishop of York who was a man in 
some sense of humble origin—that is, his 
father was—but the Archbishop received the 
highest and most refined University educa- 
tion; but this is not the case with those 
whom I have cited as having risen from the 
ranks of the army. Those who say that 
the army is the most aristocratic profes- 
sion may be correct; 1 cannot say whe- 
ther they are or not; but this I can say, 
that it is also the most democratic, for 
the greatest number of men of low station 
through this profession find their way to 
the higher ranks. Some years ago I was 
Secretary at War. I hope the House will 


| ments of a commissioned officer; but, in 
addition to this, there was the fact that, 
| when you promoted a man to be a com- 
missioned ofticer, he was positively ruined 
| by the expenses incident to his posi- 
| tion. He had to borrow money to buy his 
uniform—if he belonged to the cavalry he 
had to borrow money for the purchase 
of his horse—he became involved in debt, 
he grew soured and dissatisfied with his 
position ; and the end of it all was that 
the mai: whom you wished to reward you 
had ruined. I, therefore, laid down the 
rule that every non-commissioned officer 
thus promoted should receive 1001. for his 
outfit if he was in the infantry, and 1501. if 
in the cavalry. Then, as to the sergeants, 
who, it is said, do not receive good con- 
duct pay (which was originally an increased 
allowance for length of service, to which 
allowance sergeants were not entitled), 
they, in lieu of that pay, received good 
conduct rewards, in the same manner as 
general officers, colonels, and other officers, 
and by the warrant which I prepared, the 
sergeants’ names were annually printed with 
the Army Estimates. The object I had 
in view was, that non-commissioned officers 
should at any rate have the means of being 
promoted without injury to themselves. 
Of course the effect of this was to render 
promotion more easy, and therefore more 
frequent. I think it is an advantage that 
non-commissioned officers should be occa- 
sionally promoted ; but we must speak 
plainly about these matters, and must look, 
not only to the good of individuals, but to 
the good of the service. I believe it is for 
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the good of the service that these men 
should be promoted, but I think at the 
same time that there should be a limit to 
the number and amount. I am not, how- 
ever, going to attempt to fix the number 
or the amount—no man will feel himself 
able to do that ; but this I think I can do 
—namely, prescribe the principles which 
ought to guide you in making these pro- 
motions. Some persons have said, in an- 
swer to the charges which have been made 
on the subject of aristocratic influence, 
that the aristocrary ought to be favoured 
in the army. I do not say that there are 
no men now-a-days who hold that notion, 
for I know there is no opinion in the world 
so absurd but that some blockhead or an- 
other will be found to entertain it; but if 
you are going to say that, because a man 
is a private or a non-commissioned officer, 
he ought to be promoted, then you are 
making exactly the same mistake, though 
in the opposite direction, as the foolish 
people to whom I refer. I hold that the 
aristocracy ought to enjoy no favour. 
That, I believe, is a rule to which no sensi- 
ble person will raise an exception. The 
aristocracy of England are very powerful ; 
and why? Because they are rich and of an- 
cient birth? Notatall. It is because they 
mix and strive with their fellow-men, and 
descend into the arena of competition with 
them ; and I say that you must not handicap 
them, and make the race more difficult for 
them than it is for any other class of the 
community. There ought to be perfect 
equality here. Well, can there be any more 
sensible or rational rule for appointing any 
man to a profession, or for promoting him 
in it afterwards, than the sound old maxim 
of detur digniort ? You want to have the 
fittest man for the place. You may dis- 
cuss about the relative claims of different 
officers all night, but I defy you to come 
to any other rational conclusion than this. 
I admit the difficulty of securing the most 
suitable men for the appointment, but I 
repeat that the rule ought to be “ the best 
and fittest man for promotion you have to 
offer.” Now, there are exceptions to all 
rules, and you may say, ‘‘ If you drive 
this rule too far you will exclude non-com- 
missioned officers ;’’ and, no doubt, in a 
certain degree, you might exclude them. 
The hon. and gallant officer below me (Sir 
De L. Evans) in the course of his obserya- 
tions said, and I believe justly to some ex- 
tent, that the good conduct of the ranks 
of our army is owing to the concurrent 
amelioration in the conduct of our popula- 
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tion generally. No doubt that is the case; 
but I claim more for the soldier than that, 
Take the average behaviour of a given 
number of peasants out of the army, and 
that of an equal number who have enlisted, 
and compare them together, and I say you 
will find that the soldier is the better man 
of the two, and for this reason—that he 
has been trained, he has been taught to 
respect others, and in learning that, he has 
been taught also to respect himself; he 
has received an education—(and I hope I 
may take some pride in the fact)—higher 
in its standard than the education given in 
our National or in our British and Foreign 
schools, because you have masters qualified 
up to a very high degree to instruct your 
troops. The schoolmasters in the army 
are not men who have learnt no more than 
they are actually required to teach ; they 
are far more proficient than that, for I 
know it to be a fact that many of your re- 
gimental schoolmasters give iessons and 
lectures to the officers; and I am very 
glad that this is so. Now, we have heard 
great complaints of late of the inefficiency 
of the staff of our army. I have expressed 
my own opinion already of the excellence 
of our regimental officers, but I think I 
can point out why and where the defi- 
ciencies of the staff exist. When I brought 
in the Army Estimates last year, I made a 
proposal—and took the money for it—to 
establish a system of instruction for offi- 
cers, and to insist on a rigid examination 
upon every case of promotion and every 
successive step of advance. That plan I 
am sorry to say is still in abeyance. The 
officers of our army have encountered a 
rougher test in actual service in the field 
than the examiners appointed at home 
could have devised. When the army is in 
the field it is exposed to the stern test of 
experience, and you cannot ask men at 
such a time to compute logarithms. How- 
ever, my intention was, that, in every dis- 
trict, the ablest men who had passed high 
degrees at Sandhurst, and whose attain- 
ments and character I thought would in- 
fluence the young officers, and induce them 
to apply themselves to study in order to 
qualify themselves for passing the examina- 
tions, should be selected as instructors; but 
as fast as I gave these directions, Lord 
Hardinge was giving his directions for the 
very same men to be sent out for the staff 
to the East, in which he was quite right; 
and, therefore, it was inipossible for the 
work I had planned to proceed. but I 
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tary for the War Department will keep his 
eye on this important subject, and the mo- 
ment he has an opportunity of doing so, 
will revive the scheme, and press it rapidly 
forward. Now, I do not say, that by an 
examination before promotion you will ne- 
cessarily get the best man. You must 
constantly make mistakes; but on an ave- 
rage the rule will prove successful. You 
may now and then keep out the best man, 
who, although he may have no great turn 
for book-learning, would be the fittest per- 
son for the situation ; yet, generally speak- 
ing, the best men will be those who have 
carefully studied the theory of their pro- 
fession, for no man can be less successful 
in the practice of his profession for having 
made himself master of its theory. Well, 
do you intend to have a strong educational 
test, and to insist upon the highest military 
attainments in granting promotion in the 
army? Or, on the other hand, will you 
say, ‘‘No; we mean to choose men be- 
cause they were first privates and subse- 
quently non-commissioned officers ; and, in 
order to secure these persons, we will dis- 
pense in their case with an examination ?’’ 
You must do that; and, what is more, I 
am prepared to do it, to a certain extent. 
The present examination on admission to 
the army is a ridiculous examination. 
The examination for the navy is more 
rational. The examination of a naval ca- 
det is something very simple, and extends 
to what every boy who has been to a 
school ought to know. But in the army 
you send a youth to be examined at Sand- 
hurst, and subject him to a process which 
all depends on ‘‘ cramming’”’ beforehand. 
He has got to learn certain books that 
have been written by certain professors 
at Sandhurst, and of course there is no- 
thing like leather; and this wretched lad 
having ‘‘crammed”’ for hours before is 
often unable to answer, and is therefore 
sent back and not allowed to go with his 
company because he does not, perhaps, 
know the date of the death of Nero’s se- 
cond wife, or some matter of that kind. I 
wished to do away with that sort of ex- 
amination altogether, and to establish a 
simple examination in the first instance. 
When a lad is first examined, do not ask 
him such questions as I have just men- 
tioned, and do not tell him beforehand 
what he will be examined in; but if he be 
a boy coming from Eton, or any other 
public school, first ascertain what he has 
been taught there, and whether he has 
learned it well—not whether he has cer- 
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tain specified attainments, but whether 
he is possessed of good, fair, average 
abilities. After that, when he is to be 
re-examined for his lieutenancy, and still 
more for his captaincy, you should go 
higher, and question him not only as to 
languages and mathematics, but about his 
military learning and acquirements—whe- 
ther he understands outpost duty, the na- 
ture of picket duty, and services of that 
description ; and, if the improved system 
of instruction continue, I hope we shall 
have an annual encampment for the regu- 
lar training of our officers and men. That 
will be the sound mode of dealing with the 
question of military education. It is a 
mode that, I must confess, will be incom- 
patible, to a certain extent, with the ad- 
mission to commissions, at present, at 
least, of a large number of men from the 
ranks; I say with their admission at pre- 
sent—lI say nothing of how many you may 
be able to admit ultimately. But, recollect 
that even if you adopt an examination as 
the test of admission, and your private 
soldiers are brought to a high state of 
military education and can pass the pre- 
scribed examination, you will not then have 
got hold of the best materials. I know it 
is delicate ground to tread upon, but what 
do we mean by a “ gentleman” and a 
‘‘ liberal education?”’ I confess, with 
the hon. and gallant Officer below me, 
that I have seen men of very high rank to 
whom no amount of politeness could induce 
me to apply the term ‘‘ gentleman.”” On 
the other hand, I confess that I have seen 
men of very humble station whose natural 
liberality of mind has fairly entitled them 
to that appellation. But if you set up a 
merely educational test, you may indeed 
have a man filled with intellectual cram- 
ming up to a certain point, but that alone 
will not endow him with the qualities 
which are calculated to inspire confidence 
in those under him. Men of genius will 
rise from the lowest ranks, as they have 
done at all times, and will force their way 
forward by means of the great qualities 
with which they are gifted. But 1 do not 
think I have ever seen a man of genius 
who was a vulgar man. Such a person 
may, indeed, be ignorant of some conven- 
tional forms, but that has nothing in the 
world to do with the point; and I repeat, 
that I have never known an exception to - 
the rule, that a true man of genius is 
never a vulgar man. Men of genius will 
always be found, and when found they 
ought to be promoted. It is for the ad- 
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vantage, no doubt, of the lower ranks of 
the army that there should be pretty fre- 
quent promotion from the ranks; but what 
I object to is the laying down of the rule 
that, because a man belongs to the ranks, 
therefore he should be promoted. That 
would be introducing a system of class 
promotion, and would be saying that, be- 
cause a man came from a particular class, 
he should be promoted, and not because 
he was worthy of promotion. When a 
man is promoted from the ranks, he has 
to calculate what it is he has lost, and to 
set against it what he has gained. Now, 
non-commissioned officers are generally 
married men, and are receiving either the 
pay of sergeants or of sergeant majors. I 
will here just observe that I think the hon. 
and gallant General (Sir De L. Evans) 
was in error when he said it was the 
object of the Government, in giving one 
commission to a non-commissioned officer 
of each regiment, to confer patronage on 
the colonel. It was not the intention of 
the Government that those promotions 
should be used in the way of patronage by 
the colonels of the regiments. It was 
intended that those promotions should be 
conferred in the way of reward to the 
regiment in the person of that non-com- | 
missioned officer, who by his good conduct | 
and gallantry should be considered the | 
best entitled to it. With regard to the 
ease of Sergeant Sullivan, I have no 
hesitation in saying, if it be the ease | 
that, besides distinguishing himself in the | 
field, he is a man of high character and 
respectability, and if he has not been pro- 
moted, it is an injustice done to him. I 
only hope the hon. and gallant General 
has had the goodness to represent to Lord 
Hardinge the claims of that man. [Sir 
De Lacy Evans: I have done so.] 1 am 
glad to hear it, because I am certain that 
Lord Hardinge will do what is right in the 
matter. He, of course, will refer to the | 
colonel of the regiment to know the rea- 
sons why Sergeant Sullivan was not pro- 
moted, and if it should be shown that he 
is deserving of it, I have no doubt Lord 
Hardinge will direct it to be done. But 
the question before the House is this— 
is the system to be a system of purchase, 
of seniority, or of merit? I admit fully 
and entirely that in argument there is a| 
great deal to be said against the system of | 
purchase. But before the House of Com- | 
mons decides upon or deals blindly with | 
that question—[An hon. Member: Why 
blindly ?] I will show you presently, a 
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I say before the House decides upon that 
question, they must weigh in the balance 
what will be the cost, on the one hand of 
retaining, or on the other of abolishing 
that system. My hon. Friend the Under 
Secretary for the War Department says 
that the change of system is to be effected 
at a cost of 100,000/. a year; but I have 
seen a statement which estimates the value 
of the existing commissions at no less a 
sum than 5,000,000/. 

Mr. FREDERICK PEEL: What I 
stated was, that the 100,000/. was the sum 
which it would be necessary to raise to 
induce persons holding commissions to re- 
tire from‘the army. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT: But I say 
that when you come practically to deal 
with the question, you must first of all 
make up your mind to put your hand 
in your pocket and pay to the tune of 
5,000,0007. My hon. Friend says that he 
should only require 100,000. to induce 
the present holders of commissions to re- 
tire from the army; but if they do not 
leave the army, what then will happen ? 
They will crowd the lists of ranks gained 
by seniority to an unprecedented degree. 
I sat last year on a. Commission which I 
am almost ashamed to acknowledge, after 
what the hon. and gallant General has said 
of it, and in that Commission we discussed 
the means of rendering the army more 
efficient in the upper ranks. The Com- 
mission was, I consider, very fairly com- 
posed. There were on it civilians, such as 
Lord Panmure, Earl Grey, Mr. Ellice, and 
others, who possessed a most intimate 
knowledge of the subjects brought before 
us, and who took very enlightened views 
upon them. There were also military men, 
who, it may be supposed, watched carefully 
over the interests of their profession. 
Well, we made a Report. Now, I do not 
say that that Report embodies all my opi- 
nions upon the subject of promotion in the 
army; but at any rate it was a step in the 
right direction. We laid down this rule— 
That it should be, and ought to be in the 
power of the Crown to reward merit in the 
army irrespective of seniority; that pro- 
fessional men for professional exploits 
ought to be rewarded by professional ad- 
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seniority. The army, I know, look to 
seniority as a safeguard against having 
younger men placed above them; and I 
am an advocate, also, to a certain extent, 
of that system; for it must be admitted 
there are advantages arising from the rule 
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of seniority. But, at the same time, I 
cannot conceal from myself that it has 
many defects, and that it is liable to very 
great abuse. The Commission proposed 
to guard against abuse in the promotions 
to the higher ranks in the army by giving 
to it the greatest publicity; and, accord- 
ingly, they recommended that the promo- 
tions should be made public either by an 
Order in Council, or by means of the 
Gazette. In short, we associated the act 
of the Crown with such forms as should 
give to it the greatest solemnity while 
conferring on any person military promo- 
tion, in order that the public might see 
that it was honestly made, and that no 
jobbery or act of favouritism had been 
committed; not but that the public will 
say, for a time at least, that these selec- 
tions are jobs. I read very recently in a 
newspaper a description of what was said 
to be a most scandalous job at the Iorse 
Guards. It was said that a person of the 
aristocratic name of Rowland Hill Gordon, 
after a short period of service, on account 
of his high connections, had actually been 
promoted to the rank of captain in the 
Guards. Well, I inquired into this, and 
what did I find the facts tobe? Why, 
that this Rowland Hill Gordon, so far from 
having any aristocratic connections, was a 
person of whom nobody had ever before 
heard, till, while serving in the army at 
Sebastopol, he bravely distinguished him- 
self in resisting a sortie of the Russians 
tliat came upon the British camp, and kept 
them back until Lieutenant Colonel Waddy 
came up to his assistance with his men 
and successfully repulsed them. It was for 
that gallant conduct that this officer was 
brought into the Guards, and I rejoice to 
see it. ‘lhe public may hence learn that 
promotions in the army are not always to 
be attributed to nepotism or jobbery at the 
Horse Guards. Well, Sir, you must come 
to this at last; if not, then you must 
adopt some other system than that which 
now prevails. Reference has been made 
to the Indian army. The Indian army, 
without doubt, is worthy of great praise ; 
but if you compare the Indian army with 
the Queen’s army you will find there is, in 
many respects, a great difference between 
the two services. Comparing the two 
services, man for man, you will find that 
the ages of the officers in the Indian ser- 
vice are so great that of those who are at 
the head of it you have a far smaller num- 
ber fit for service than you have in the 
Queen’s army. It must be recollected, 
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also, that in the Indian service the pay on 
retirement is much larger than in any 
other army; and that the system of ex- 
penditure is such as would not bear the 
scrutiny of one year’s Army Estimates in 
this House; and yet there are not suffi- 
cient youth among the officers to make the 
army efficient in its upper ranks. With 
respect to the question of purchase, I 
will not enter into it now nor give any 
opinion on its merits, but I cannot help 
observing that there prevails a great mis- 
conception in the public mind on that 
subject. People seem to think that when 
an officer retires from the army his com- 
mission is put up for sale to the high- 
est bidder, and that there was a sort of 
scramble who should obtain it. That is 
not the ease. Neither is there any in- 
justice inflicted on the other officers by the 
sale of the commission. They remain 
exactly in the same position they pre- 
viously held. But, though no injury is 
sustained by the sale of the commission, 
still, no doubt, great occasional injus- 
tice is perpetrated by the system of pur- 
chase, especially when an officer dies or is 
killed in action, and who may have paid a 
large sum of money for his commission. 
In that case the whole of the money is lost 
to his family. Still, he purchased with his 
eyes open, and hastened his promotion at 
his own risk. Well, you must weigh the 
whole question carefully before you decide. 
Let us now look at the manner in which it 
bears upon the particular question of the 
noble Lord the Member for Huddersfield. 
I much doubt if you were to ask the non- 
commissioned officers of the army whether 
they would like the system of promotion 
advocated by the noble Lord to be adopted, 
that most of them would prefer to remain 
in their present position. They would look 
at their own pay, at the pension they would 
by and by receive, not to mention the bar- 
rack accommodation, and the uniform that 
is given to them. Besides, their wives 
often turn a good penny at washing; and 
then they would contrast this, their present 
condition, with what it would be were they 
to be promoted to the rank of an officer. 
Their wives would be obliged to dress like 
ladies. At any rate, they could be no 
longer engaged in those menial services 
by which they now obtained an addition to _ 
their husband’s pay. Supposing there was 
no purchasing of commissions, and that a 
man who was promoted to the rank of an 
officer had nothing to look to but his half- 
pay after a service of twenty-one years, [ 
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think that such a man would consider him- 
self to be much better off as a non-com- 
missioned officer, considering the pension 
he would have reeccived as a sergeant 
major. But what is the actual course 
pursued by men who are promoted from 
the ranks? They first have an ensigncy, 
then a lieutenaney, and then a ecaptainey, 
and generally when they have reached that 
grade they retire from the service on their 
half-pay. Sir, I do not mean to say that 
men rise from the ranks without being 
distinguished soldiers. The noble Lord 
(Viscount Goderich) has quoted Sir John 
Elley as an instance; another is General 
Cureton, who at one time was a corporal 
in the 14th Light Dragoons. He was pro- 
moted to an ensigney in the 16th, and sub- 
sequently rose to the rank of general. His 
was an example of a rapid and successful 
career. There are many other officers in 
our service in a similar position, and though 
some who have so risen have been accused 
of being deficient in their power of com- 
manding others, that was not generally the 
case. Observations have been made dur- 
ing the discussion with respect to foreign 
service. I believe in the French service 
one-third of the officers are necessarily 
raised from the ranks, but the House will 
bear in mind that the French army is 
raised by conscription, and gentlemen of 
small means in the country, who cannot 
afford or are not willing to pay fer a sub- 
stitute, allow their younger sons to be 
taken ; and it very often happens that be- 
eause they are the sons of gentlemen they 
are selected as officers. That is quite a 
different thing. I have heard it said by 
French officers ‘‘ that one of the greatest 
advantages your army has is that all its 
officers are gentlemen, and your men obey 
them more willingly than they would do 
officers of another class.”’ But with respect 
to their a:my there is this to be said— 
that having nothing besides their pay, 
and having, from want of means, to walk 
their marches, their duty is hard, and 
they get soured with discontent. Now, 
take the Russian service. In that service 
all the officers pass through the rank 
of non-commissioned officers, even the 
Grand Dukes, I believe. But that again 
is quite a different system. That is the 
system in existence under an autocratic 
government, where there is always a com- 
plete fusion of ranks under one predomi- 
nant head. I am not prepared to say that 
there may not be some advantage in a 
system which necessitates that the com- 
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manding officer should possess a perfeet 
knowledge of the internal condition and 
economy of the regiment which he com- 
mands; but in the case of our army the 
men are yolunteers, and I affirm that if 
you were to lay down any such fixed prin- 
ciple of promotion, you would get ineffi- 
cient officers, because you would get un- 
educated men. You may, it is true, get 
men educated, using the word in a restrict- 
ed military sense, but you would not get 
them educated in that manner which en- 
larges and liberalises the human mind. 
In other professions there have been in- 
stances of the effect of such restricted 
professional education, for in ecclesiastical 
affairs you have seen men who may be very 
learned theologians, but who have become 
very troublesome members of society. You 
cannot argue general principles upon such 
assumptions as have been made. The noble 
Lord (Viscount Goderich) has put the ease 
of a young officer entering upon a cam- 
paign in the Crimea, and has told you that 
a sergeant, as a professional man, was 
more able to command than he. That 
may be very true at the moment, but who 
would be the best commander that day six 
months? Drilling is one thing, command- 
ing another. What is the old saying in 
the army, ‘‘ The sergeant drills the men, 
but the officer fights them.’’ The officer 
must set them an example in many ways 
that require superior talent when the men 
are under great difficulties and discou- 
ragements. That fearlessness under re- 
sponsibility which assists the officer who 
has been accustomed to it from his birth 
upwards does not always assist the officer 
who rises from the ranks, and it is there- 
fore nothing more than a reasonable ex- 
pectation that the liberally educated man, 
on a general average, will make a better 
officer than a man who has risen from 
the ranks. Then why is it that in spite 
of this you do promote a very fair pro- 
portion of men from the ranks, and I say, 
if you select your non-commissioned officers 
well, you ought so to do, because there 
can be no doubt that up to a certain point, 
though not, I think, to so high a point 
as had been contended for by some hon. 
Members to-night, by giving commissions 
to those who rise from the ranks, you may 
well induce some persons of a higher class 
than the ordinary men who form those 
ranks to enter the army. It is not a ques- 
tion of principle, but a question of degree, 
and I think it would be most unwise and 
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any fixed rule, or indicate an intention of 
laying down a fixed rule, which may either 
lead to misconception, or create hopes that 
cannot afterwards be fulfilled. I am glad 
this subject has been discussed. I have 
great confidence in the steady annual in- 
crease of commissioned officers rising from 
the ranks—I am confident that the number 
will not retrograde, and all I ask is that 
the House will not sanction the indiscrimi- 
nate promotion of any rank brought from 
any particular class of society, or lay down 
any rule upon the subject other than that 
which I have quoted—detur digniori. 

Sir ERSKINE PERRY said, the right 
hon. Gentleman who has just sat down has 
put forward some ingenious arguments in 
behalf of purchase which have been much 
cheered on the benches opposite him, and 
he has stated many difficulties which attend 
promotion from the ranks. But as his own 
mind is evidently not convinced by his own 
arguments, and as the difficulties suggested 
by him do not deter him from recommend- 
ing such promotion, he may be set down 
as friendly to my noble Friend’s Resolu- 
tion, and any serious refutation of his rea- 
soning is uncalled for. The question, as it 
has been argued to-night, has scareely 
been placed high enough; for it is but a 
portion of a still greater question which is 
coming before the House in many different 
shapes, and from many independent quar- 
ters, all having reference to one object, the 
opening up of every career in life, civil or 
military, to merit, as distinguished from 
mere political or aristocratic claims. If a 
deeper inquiry be made as to the cause of 
these symptoms, there could be no difficulty 
in attributing it to the great democratic 
movement which is displayed in the civilised 
parts of Europe during the present century. 
He would appeal to all thoughtful men, 
and especially to contemporaries and friends 
of his own, whom he saw on the opposite 
benches, such as the right hon. Members for 
Midhurst and Dublin University (Messrs. 
Walpole and Napier), men who have read 
in the same books, studied in the same 
schools, and witnessed the same facts as 
himself, whether it was not quite clear that 
the change indicated in the present Resolu- 
tion must take place in England sooner or 
later. The old feudal character of armies, 
with the wide gulf between officers and the 
ranks, had given way on the Continent, 
and whether one approves of it or not, it 
is inevitable that it must give way here 
also. The right hon. Baronet the Member 
for Carlisle (Sir J. Graham), had taken 
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eredit the other night for having strength- 
ened the democratic element in this House. 
He and his colleagues who supported him 
had done so in an eminent degree; and 
the consequence was, that during the last 
twenty years a silent revolution had taken 
place, by which antiquated institutions and 
caste privileges had been swept away. 
Few men in the House, perhaps, stood in 
a more favourable position for observing 
the extent of this revolution than himself, 
for having taken a very active share in 
political struggles at an early period of 
life, his subsequent absence from England, 
from 1841 to 1852, enabled him to com- 
pare England at these two periods, and the 
contrast was astonishing. Two strong- 
holds of privilege still remained, the Go- 
vernment and the army, and the deep feel- 
ing of discontent now prevalent — that 
neither of these was so well conducted as 
it might be, showed that the vigorous on- 
slaughts of reform must speedily be applied 
to these also. His noble Friend, who had 
introduced the Motion in a temperate 
speech, but who had very modestly left 
much ground untouched, because other 
Members had notices on the paper respect- 
ing it, had been reproached for not having 
pointed out any evils in the existing sys- 
tem. But if evils are to be pointed out, 
the whole country has already proclaimed 
them by stating that the army system, 
which has been so carefully fostered during 
the last forty years, has completely broken 
down on the first outbreak of war. The 
failure is not denied by any one, but cause 
after cause is successively assigned and 
found wanting; and now the form of the 
criticism usually is that it is not individuals, 
but the system which is in fault. But who 
made the system? The army authorities 
have had it completely in their own hands, 
the civil power has never interfered, per- 
haps had not the authority to interfere. 
In the Commission presided over by the 
Duke of Wellington in 1840, the Report 
stated that, in the opinion of the Commis- 
sioners, the results of the last war showed 
that the existing systems in both army and 
navy were all that could be desired. In 
another Commission, Lord Fitzroy Somer- 
set stated that, after his long official expe- 
rience, he had not the least notion how the 
civil administration of the army could be 
conducted better. But the main evil of the 
present system was to be found in the re- 
eruiting department. All military writers 
agree that a good system of recruitment is 
the basis of a well-organised army. But it 
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is impossible that the present system can 
go on if the people continue to improve as 
tiey have done in intelligence. The Duke 
of Wellington, in a memorandum drawn up 
by him in 1829, stated that it would be 
impossible to obtain recruits in England at 
a period of distress. The means by which 
recruits are now obtained must pain every 
philanthropist to the core who looks into 
the details. It clearly appears by the evi- 
dence that they are only obtained by cajo- 
lery, by misrepresentation, and by immo- 
derate drinking. These facts were skil- 
fully drawn out from the Adjutant General 
(Sir George Brown) in the Committce on 
Army Expenditure, by the examination of 
the right hon. Member for Carlisle (Sir 
J. Graham). To remedy evils like these, 
recourse must be had to a higher class of 
motives than are now depended on for 
attracting men to the army; rational 
hopes must be held out of a possibility 
of rising through merit and military quali- 
fications, and the army would never then 
find a lack of adventurous spirits who 
would seek the profession of arms. Lord 
William Bentinck, who was a statesman as 
well as a soldier, had pointed out that the 
granting commissions in the line would 
have this effect, and would attract a better 
class of men to tlie ranks. It was noto- 
rious that the most enlightened States of 
the Continent have adopted the principle 
embodied in the noble Lord’s Resolutions ; 
but he would refer only to three, France, 
Prussia, and Sardinia. Franee had been 
compelled to cast the old feudal system to 
the winds in 1793, when it was found inef- 
fectual to defend her soil from the foreign 
invader. On adopting the new and more 
generous principle, she was enabled to send 
1,000,000 men in arms to the frontier, 
who expelled the enemy, and carried the 
eagles of France into every corner of con- 
tinental Europe. Prussia, when exhausted 
and helpless, after the battle of Jéna, 
adopted the same principle, which resusci- 
tated the country and carried her subse- 
quently to Leipsie and Waterloo. Sardinia, 
again, during the revolutionary cataclysm 
of i848, was wise enough to base a na- 
tional army on principles which find an 
echo in every human heart. But the 
statesmen of England, if they are really fit 
to lead the Liberal party, and to direct the 
destinies of the country into the course of 
progressive improvement, ought not to wait 
for the moment of crisis and collapse, but, 
reading the signs of the times aright, with 
vise forethought, they should frame per- 
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manent measures. Burning thoughts had 
been uttered in that House, by the hon, 
Member for Aylesbury, and had been lis. 
tened to with distaste by many. Day by 
day articles appeared in the public press 
which might be termed revolutionary. But 
the question with reflective men was, whe- 
ther the facts on which these views were 
founded were true—whether the misman- 
agement and disasters which they described 
were capable of being arrested by the em- 
ployment of abler minds. England, in 
many respects, was never so flourishing as 
at the present moment; wealth was in- 
creasing, education extending, the condi- 
tion of the masses becoming day by day an 
object of greater care; religion was mani- 
festing a remarkable revival; above all, 
liberal opinions were penetrating into every 
elass with all the vigour of youth, yet, 
side by side with these, a deep spirit 
of discontent lies smouldering, and that, 
too, amongst thoughtful and well ani- 
mated classes of society, because they be- 
lieve shortsightedness and exclusive caste 
views prevail amongst our rulers. It was 
with an earnest desire to deprecate the oc- 
currence of evils which wise statesmanship 
could undoubtediy avert, that he called 
upon the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government to satisfy those independent 
supporters of his, on the Liberal side, 
who wished for nothing but the peaceful 
march of progress and order, that he is 
equal to the great trust now reposed in 
him by the voice of the people, and that he 
would take in hand the important reform 
which the Resolutions of his noble Friend 
shadowed forth. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, it is 
impossible to deny that the subject which 
my noble Friend (Viscount Goderich) has 
brought this evening under the consider- 
ation of the House is one of great import- 
ance, and also of great interest. It is im- 
portant because it regards one of the great 
institutions of the country—an institution 
upon which depends the defence of the 
dignity and the honour of the country. It 
is also of interest because it concerns, | 
may say, all classes of the community. I 
should, however, in the first place, beg 
leave to say that I differ with many of 
those who have spoken to-night in an opi- 
nion and as toa fact. In opinion I differ 
with the hon, and learned Gentleman who 
has just sat down, and who has talked 
of the great democratic movement which 
has been making progress during the last 
twenty or forty years. I hear a great 
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deal about aristocratic views and demo- 
cratic progress, but, if the hon. and learn- 
ed Gentleman means what I conceive he 
does, that the humbler classes of this 
country have, during the last forty years, 
made great and rapid progress in every- 
thing which constitutes worth and value 
as men, I deny that that is a democratic 
movement. I say it is an aristocratic 
movement. I am delighted to see the 
humbler classes raising themselves in the 
scale of society by cultivating those vir- 
tues and intellectual qualities which dignify 
men and entitle them to the respect of 
their fellow men in a higher position of the 
scale of the community to which they all 
belong. I am not afraid of that kind of 
democratic movement. I am glad to see 
it, and I hope it will continue. I differ 
also in regard te a fact. One argument of 
my noble Friend, and of those who have 
followed him, has been that the system 
which he has endeavoured to recommend 
is essential for the purpose of encouraging 
recruiting for the army, and his argument 
of course is, that the present system is a 
discouragement and prevents that recruit- 
ing. Now, Sir, that is not the fact. So 
far from the recruiting of the army having 
been stopped or discouraged by this con- 
dition of things, the recruiting for the 
army never went on so prosperously as it 
has done during the last year, the year 
1854, and the beginning of the present 
year. During the last war, I believe, the 
greatest. number of men raised for the 
army in any single year did not exceed 
25,000. In the year 1854, Sir, we raised 
35,000, and in the month of January of 
the present year we raised 6,000 men, 
being at the rate of 72,000 men per an- 
num. Why, Sir, I do not wonder at that. 
In the first place, the great increase which 
has taken place in the population of this 
country must furnish a large supply of men 
who enter the service. But then there is 
that in the spirit of the British nation which 
leads this people to court the dangers of war 
when they sce the brilliant achievements in 
the field of their fellow-countrymen ; and, 
so far from those dangers checking the 
martial spirit of the country, they increase 
it, independently of the system of promo- 
tion, or of the purchase and sale of commis- 
sions. Depend upon it, that in moments 
of national danger and crisis, the spirit of 
the people of this country will rise in pro- 
portion to the emergency, and you will 
ever find them ready to enter your armies 
for the defence of their native land and 
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for the maintenance of its ancient renown 
Now, Sir, with respect to the purchase 
and sale of commissions, that is a matter 
which has often attracted and engaged the 
attention of Parliament and of the public 
out of doors; and it is a question, I am 
willing to confess, surrounded by consider- 
able difficulties. I have no hesitation in 
saying that, had we to form an army now 
for the first time, no human being would 
dream of making commissions matters of 
purchase and sale. But it is one thing to 
determine what you will do with a system 
you are about to establish, and it is an- 
other to decide how you will deal with a 
system which has long existed and has 
grown and increased with time. I believe 
myself, that, with respect to the purchase 
and sale of commissions in the army, that 
practice is the remnant of an ancient sys- 
tem, which has ceased in regard to all 
other things. An hon. Member has said, 
you might as well make the office of Se- 
eretary of State a matter of purchase and 
sale. Well, we all know that, at one pe- 
riod, it was a matter of purchase and sale; 
and in the time of Charles II. an ancestor 
of mine was unable to become Secretary 
of State because he had not money where- 
with to purchase the office. The practice 
of purchasing and selling commissions in 
the army is, then, the remnant of an an- 
cient system which has ceased to exist in 
respect to almost every other matter. Ab- 
stractedly, I have no hesitation in saying 
that it is an evil. In itself I do not de- 
fend it; but at the same time one must 
also admit that, like many other things 
which, abstractedly, are evils, it is not un- 
accompanied by certain advantages which 
in some degree counterbalance the incon- 
venience. One great evil of a military 
system is the slowness of promotion, by 
which you get into the upper ranks of the 
army men who by age are disqualified from 
performing the duties of their respective 
positions. It is manifest that in a service 
where no purchase and sale of commissions 
exist, and where officers get on by regular 
gradation, there is a tendency to have the 
upper ranks filled by a greater number of 
men of advanced age. That is the case, I 
believe, comparatively, in the Artillery, 
and, to a certain degree, in the East India 
Company’s service. On the contrary, a 
system which allows of the sale of commis- 
sions does, by enabling officers to leave the 
service, who from their age have no pros- 
pect of employment, and who are willing 
to retire to private life, accelerate the 
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current of promotion, and tend to bring 
younger and abler men into the higher 
ranks of the service. That is one coun- 
terbalancing advantage in any system of 
purchase and sale. It is manifest, too, 
that to contemplate the entire abolition of 
that system involves considerations of 
great magnitude, which would require very 
deliberate examination, and its cessation 
would involve also considerable expense to 
the public. I am not, therefore, prepared 
to say that Her Majesty’s Government 
could consent to the sort of off-hand reso- 
lution proposed by my noble Friend, by 
which the House and the Government 
would be committed to an opinion as to the 
practicability of changing the system to 
which that Resolution relates ; and it is a 
great mistake to say, as I have heard it 
said or insinuated, that the purchase and 
sale of commissions imply that commissions 
are put up to auction and given to the 
highest bidder. Though a man is com- 
pelled to pay the price of the commission 
to which he may be promoted, still the 
Commander in Chief exercises the same 
- discretion in selecting the man to be per- 
mitted to purchase as if he were choosing 
a man for promotion without purchase at 
all. Complaints have been made on the 
one hand that the system of purchase in 
the army prevents able men from passing 
to the higher ranks, and then my hon. 
Friend the gallant Officer who sits behind 
me (Captain Scobell) stated that promotion 
without purchase tended in the navy to 
precisely the same results. The fact is 
that every system by which members of a 
numerous profession are raised from rank 
to rank by superior authority also will be 
liable to the same imputations ; where one 
is to be promoted, and twenty, thirty, or 
an hundred passed over, every man who is 
unsuccessful naturally imagines that his 
own qualities are equal, if not superior, to 
those of the candidate preferred; and 
whether it be in this country or in any 
other, you will always find that in a large 
profession, such as the army or navy, there 
will be an immense number of men com- 
plaining that promotion is given from in- 
terest, favouritism, caprice, or some motive 
other than a real desire to choose the 
fittest and most proper individual. No 
arrangements that could possibly be made 
would prevent imputations and feelings of 
that sort prevailing among the members of 
a numerous profession. With respect to 
another part of the subject—namely, the 
promotion of non-commissioned officers to 
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commissions in the army—lI think the 
line which my right hon. Friend the late 
Secretary for the Colonies said had 
been pursued while he was Secretary at 
War is a line which ought to be pursued 
and which will continue to be followed, 
It is a mistake to suppose that peculiar 
talent is confined to any particular class 
in the community. Nature has scattered 
with an indiscriminate hand among all 
classes of society those intellectual and 
moral qualities which fit a man for any 
situation, as far as mere qualities can do. 
You will find among the private soldiers of 
the army, as among the humblest classes 
of socjety, men well described by my 
hon. and gallant Friend as ‘‘ nature’s gen- 
tlemen,”’ who by their high qualities and 
noble feelings, are so far fitted for any 
situation in which they may be placed. 
But for the purpose of military command 
more than natural qualities ure essentially 
required, There must be cultivated in- 
tellect, acquired knowledge, and experi- 
ence, which enable a commander to deal 
with the events of the day, and also to 
entitle him to the respect and obedience of 
those placed under him. We are told to 
look at the example of France and of other 
continental countries; but, as my right 
hon. Friend (Mr. 8. Herbert) justly point- 
ed out, there is an essential and funda- 
mental difference between the armies in 
those countries and our own. In France 
and in other continental countries the 
armies are raised by conscription, which 
sweeps men from every class, taking the 
educated as well as the uneducated ; and 
among the privates of the French army are 
to be found young men who have received 
as good an education as persons who move 
in any sphere of life. These men, when 
they have passed two years as privates, 
are as fit to be officers as any persons 
in this country who, after receiving the 
best education, are allowed to purchase 
their commissions. Our army, however, 
being recruited by voluntary enlistment, 
the privates naturally come from the 
humbler classes of society. They enter at 
an age when education has hardly made 
any considerable progress, and the portion 
of the humbler classes likely to enter the 
army does not comprehend those who by 
their attainments would probably in the 
occupations of civil life find profitable em- 
ployment. They are young men of as- 
piring and daring character—men of action 
rather than study, who like the exertions 
and dangers of a soldier’s life, and who 
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have therefore, perhaps, not paid, or had 
the opportunity of paying, any great atten- 
tion to the cultivation of their minds. It 
is true that after they get into the army 
they do, under the arrangements made by 
my right hon. Friend, acquire an education 
which, perhaps, they never would have 
received if they had not enlisted into the 
ranks. But, even with that advantage, it 
is not every private or non-commissioned 
officer who can attain to that kind of in- 
tellectual cultivation which would fit him 
for the commission of an officer. Then the 
position of an officer involves certain ex- 
penses which, if a promoted sergeant be 
unable to meet, renders his situation pain- 
ful and disagreeable to his feelings. More- 
over, we all know that men who have 
passed a certain period of their lives in a 
certain association do not readily adapt 
selves to become members of a different 
class, and it often happens that the pro- 
motion of a sergeant, instead of being an 
advantage to him, really places him in a 
painful position, though at the same time 
he may be gratified by the honour con- 
ferredon him. Stil!, I entirely agree that 
it is desirable to hold out to privates and 
non-commissioned officers that good con- 
duct and distinguished service in the field 
before the enemy will obtain for them the 
reward of a commission, if a commission 
they should be desirous to have. In the 
course of last year I believe that there 
were little short of one hundred commis- 
sions so given. My hon. and gallant 
Friend (Sir De Lacy Evans) stated that 
those commissions given to the army in the 
Crimea seemed not to have been disposed 
of in the manner in which he was sure 
they were intended to be applied, and that 
he was certain that it was never intended 
that those commissions should be distri- 
buted as matter of favour and patronage 
by the colonels of regiments. The only 
intention was, that they should be con- 
ferred upon those non-commissioned officers 
in each regiment who most distinguished 
themselves in the course of the campaign; 
and if in any case the commanding officer 
had not selected the non-commissioned 
officers the most worthy of promotion, he 
has not executed the intentions with which 
the Commander in Chief gave him the 
power of so selecting them. I can say, 
then, Sir, that I can assure the House 
that it is the anxious desire of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government that this system of 
admitting a certain proportion of well-con- 
ducted non-commissioned officers to com- 
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missions in the army shall be continued, 
and in my opinion there will always be— 
owing to the increased education which is 
being given to privates and non-commis- 
sioned officers of the army—a very consi- 
derable number of sergeants who will be 
fit to receive those commissions, and who, 
by their education and good conduct, may 
hope to rise to higher ranks in the service. 
Such being the desire and intention of the 
Government, and such being the opinion 
which they entertain of the matters which 
the motion of my noble Friend embraces, 
I should hope that he would not, by divid- 
ing the House on this matter, give the 
erroneous impression to the public that 
upon the main principles which are con- 
cerned there is that difference of opinion 
and sentiment which a division would ap- 
pear to indicate, and that he would leave 
it to the Government to follow out that 
course which has already been so ably and 
properly begun under the auspices of my 
right hon. Friend the Member for South 
Wiltshire (Mr. 8S. Herbert). I am sure 
that we appreciate fully the great import- 
ance of holding out to the humbler ranks 
of the army those prizes which I will not 
say are necessary to stimulate their exer- 
tions, because their own sense of duty is 
sufficient for that purpose—but those prizes 
which are the proper rewards of good con- 
duct, and which, while they not only gratify 
the feelings of those who receive them, 
tend also to inspire in the minds of their 
fellow comrades a respect for the institu- 
tions under which they live, and a confi- 
dence that good conduct in the humblest 
classes is sure to meet with the appropri- 
ate and distinguishing reward. 

Viscount GODERICH, in reply, observ- 
ed that he had nothing to add to what had 
fallen from his hon. and gallant Friend the 
Member for Westminster (Sir De Lacy 
Evans) ; because any words of his would 
only weaken the effect which that speech 
was calculated to produce. The two 
speeches which had proceeded from the 
Treasury benches did not lead him to the 
conclusion that he should be fulfilling the 
task which he had undertaken if he were 
to withdraw his Motion. The first part of 
the speech of the noble Lord, who had 
just spoken answered the last part; and, 
under these circumstances, he must press 
the Motion to a division. 

Mr. OWEN STANLEY said, that if 
the noble Lord the Member for Hudders- 
field, insisted upon going to a division, he 
should be bound to vote with him, although 
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he did not concur in the terms of the Mo- 
tion, because he thought it desirable that 
the House should mark in some way its 
feeling of the necessity for a change in 
the mode of carrying out the system of 
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Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 114; Noes 


158; Majority 44. 


List of the Ayes. 


Acton, J. 
Anderson, Sir J. 
Ball, E. 

Ball, J. 

Barnes, T. 

Bass, M. T. 
Biggs, W. 

Bland, L. H. 
Bouverie, hon. E. P. 
Bowyer, G. 
Bramley-Moore, J. 
Bright, J. 
Brocklekurst, J. 
Brockman, E, D. 
Brown, W. 
Campbell, Sir A. I. 
Challis, Mr. Ald, 
Cobbett, J. M. 
Cobden, R. 
Cogan, W. H. F. 
Cowan, C. 
Craufurd, E. Il. J. 
Crook, J. 
Crossley, F. 
Currie, R. 

Dent, J. D. 

De Vere, S. E. 
Dillwyn, L. L. 
Divett, E. 

Duke, Sir J. 
Dunean, G. 
Duncombe, T. 
Dunlop, A. M. 
Ebrington, Visct. 
Ellice, E. 

Ewart, W. 
Fagan, W. 
Fenwick, IH. 
Ferguson, J. 
Forster, C. 
Forster, J. 

Fox, W. J. 
Gardner, R. 
Goodman, Sir G. 
Gower, hon. F. L. 
Greenall, G. 
Greene, J. 
Grenfell, C. W. 
Gwyn, Ll. 
Tladfield, G. 
Hanmer, Sir J. 
Ilastie, Alex. 
Hastie, Arch, 
Heywood, J. 
Heyworth, L. 
Howard, hon. C. W. G. 
Hutchins, E. J. 
Ingham, R. 
Jackson, W. 


Mr. 0. Stanley 


Keating, R. 
Kennedy, T. 

King, hon. P. J. L. 
Kinnaird, hon. A. F. 
Laing, S. 

Langton, Il. G. 
Laslett, W. 

Lee, W. 

Lindsay, W. S. 
Mackie, J. 
MacGregor, John 
Maguire, J. F. 
Mangles, R. D. 
Marshall, W. 
Miall, E. 

Milligan, R. 
Milnes, R. M. 
Morris, D. 


Mostyn, hon, T. E, M.L. 


Mowatt, F. 
Murrough, J. P. 
Norreys, Sir D. J. 
North, F. 
O’Brien, P. 
O'Connell, D, 
Otway, A. J. 
Parker, R. T. 
Paxton, Sir J. 
Pechell, Sir G. B. 
Pellatt, A. 
Perry, Sir T. E. 
Phillimore, R, J. 
Pigott, F. 
Pilkington, J. 
Reed, J. LU. 
Ricardo, J. L. 
Ricardo, O. 
Roebuck, J, A. 
Russell,. F, C. H. 
Scholefield, W. 
Scobell, Capt. 
Shelley, Sir J. ¥. 
Smith, J. B. 
Stanley, hon. W, 
Strickland, Sir G. 
Strutt, rt. hon, E, 
Sullivan, M. 
Thompson, G, 
Vivian, Hl. UU. 
Walmsley, Sir J. 
Warner, E. 
Wickham, H. W. 
Wilkinson, W. A. 
Williams, W. 
Wise, A, 
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Goderich, Visct. 
Layard, A. H. 
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List of the Noes. 


A’Court, C. H. W. 
Adair, R. A. S. 
Adderley, C. B. 
Archdall, Capt. M. 
Baring, H. B. 


Baring, rt. hon. Sir F.T. 


Baring, T. 

Baring, hon. F. 
Bellew, T. A. 
Bennett, P. 
Bentinck, G. W. P. 
Beresford, rt. hon. W. 
Berkeley, C. L. G. 
Bethell, Sir R. 
Bramston, T. W. 
Brand, hon. H. 
Brotherton, J. 
Buckley, Gen. 
Carnac, Sir J. R. 
Castlerosse, Visct. 
Cavendish, hon, G. 
Cecil, Lord R. 
Chelsea, Visct. 

Child, S. 
Cholmondeley, Lord H. 
Christy, S. 

Clive, R. 

Colvile, C. R. 
Cowper, hon. W. F. 
Dalrymple, Visct. 
Dering, Sir E. 
Duckworth, Sir J, T. B. 
Duff, J. 

Duncombe, hon. O. 
Dunne, Col. 

Du Pre, C. G. 
Egerton, E. C. 
Klcho, Lord 

Eliot, hon. J. E. 
Elmley, Visct. 

Em) yn, Visct. 
Euston, Earl of 
Filmer, Sir E. 
Fitzroy, rt. hon. H. 
Vloyer, J. 

Forester, rt. hon. Col. 
Fortescue, C. S. 
Franklyn, G. W. 
Freestun, Col. 
Frewen, C. H, 
Gilpin, Col. 
Gladstone, rt. hon. W. 
Gladstone, Capt. 
Goddard, A. L. 
Goulburn, rt. hon. I. 
Graham, rt. hon. Sir J. 
Greaves, E. 

Greene, T. 

Gregson, 8. 

Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Grey, R. W. 

Grogan, E. 
Grosvenor, Lord R. 
Hale, R. B. 

Halford, Sir II. 

Hall, Sir B. 
Hamilton, G. A. 
Hankey, T. 
Harcourt, Col. 
Harcourt, G. G. 
Hardinge, hon. C. 8. 


Heathcote, G. H. 
Heneage, G. F. 
Tlerbert, rt. hon. S. 
Herbert, Sir T. 
Hervey, Lord A, 
Hotham, Lord 
Johnstone, Sir J. 
Jones, Capt. 
Kendall, N. 
Kerrison, Sir E. C. 
Knatchbull, W. F, 
Knox, Col. 

Knox, hon. W.S. 
Langton, W. G. 
Lennox, Lord A. F, 
Lennox, Lord H. G. 
Liddell, H. G. 
Lovaine, Lord 
Luce, T. 
Lushington, C. M, 
Macartney, G. 
MacGregor, James 
Malins, R. 
Mandeville, Visct. 
Meux, Sir I. 
Miles, W. 

Milner, W. M. E. 
Michell, W. 


Molesworth,rt.hn.SirW. 


Monck, Visct. 
Morgan, O. 
Mowbray, J. R. 
Napier, rt. hon, J. 
Newdegate, C. N. 
North, Col. 
Pakenham, T, II. 


Pakington, rt. hn. Sir J, 


Palk, L. 
Palmerston, Visct. 
Peacocke, G. M. W. 
Peel, Sir R, 

Peel, F. 

Peel, Gen. 
Pennant, hon. Col. 
Philipps, J. H. 


Pinney, W. 


Portman, hon. W. H, B. 


Powlett, Lord W. 
Price, Sir R. 
Pritchard, J. 
Repton, G. W. J. 
Ricardo, S. 
Robertson, P. F. 
Roche, E. B. 
Sawle, C. B. G. 
Seymour, Lord 
Seymour, Hi. D. 
Shelburne, Earl of 
Shirley, E. P. 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Smith, A. 

Smyth, J. G. 
Stafford, A. 
Stafford, Marq. of 
Stanhope, J. B. 
Stanley, Lord 
Steel, J. 

Stuart, W. 
Taylor, Col. 
Thornely, T. 
Tomline, G. 
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Whitbread, S, 
Whiteside, J. 
Vance, J. Whitmore, Il. 
Vernon, G. E. II. Wilson, J. 
Villiers, rt. hon. C. P. Wynn, Lt. Col. 


Traill, G. 
Tyler, Sir G. 


Walcott, Adm. Wyvill, M. 
Walpole, rt. hon. S. II. 
Walsh, Sir J. B. TELLERS . 


Hayter, rt. hon. W..G. 
Mulgrave, Earl of 


Walter, J. 
Whatman, J. 


ARMY BEFORE SEBASTOPOL COM- 
MITTEE. 


CotoneL DUNNE said, he would beg to 
move that Sir George Brooke Pechell be 
added to the Select Committee on the 
Army before Sebastopol. There was no 
one connected with the naval profession on 
the Committee. The hon. Member was 
well known for the attention he paid to all 
naval affairs, and he had the utmost confi- 
dence in his judgment and discretion. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, he had no ob- 
jection whatever to the Gentleman pro- 
posed, but, as he had stated last night, he 
had entered into an arrangement with 
other parties with reference to the appoint- 
ment of the Committee, and as it was the 
part of an honourable man to keep by any 
arrangement which he might make, he 
would adhere to the Committee, as already 
appointed. He, therefore, opposed the 
Motion. 

CotoneL NORTH said, he wished to 
know whether the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man was to be understood as opposing the 
nomination of the hon. Baronet on the part 
of the Government ? 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, he did oppose 
the Motion on the part of the Govern- 
ment. 


Coroner NORTH: Then the House 


must understand that there was an objec- 


tion on the part of the Government 
to have a naval Member on the Commit- 
tee. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, the hon. and 
earned Gentleman (Mr. Roebuck) last 
night seemed to imply that there had been 
in the course taken by Members on the 
Opposition side of the House, a direct 
breach of agreement. That charge he 
most distinctly repudiated, and he could 


not coneur in the doctrine on which the | 


charge was founded. The hon. and learn- 
ed Gentleman told them that he had 


formed his Committee in conjunction with | 


the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 


ment and the right hon. Member for Buck- | 
inghamshire (Mr. Disraeli). He could not | 
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have quoted higher authorities ; nor was 
he inclined to cavil at the names of the 
Members selected. He believed they were 
all men eminently qualified to discharge 
the duty intrusted to them ; but he denied 
that Members on that side of the House 
were guilty of a breach of contract be- 
cause they did not agree to that about 
which they had never been consulted. 

ApmiraL WALCOTT felt bound to say, 
that he thought it would have been condu- 
cive to the object of the House in appoint- 
ing this Committee, that of instituting a 
full and searching inquiry, if a naval 
officer had been placed upon it, and that it 
would have been regarded as a compliment 
by that branch of the service with which 
he had the honour to be connected ; but he 
apprehended the opportunity for that grace- 
ful and necessary compliment had now 
gone by, and he no longer desired to sup- 
port such a Motion. 

Mr. FREWEN said, he understood 
from the hon. and learned Member for 
Sheffield, that he had entered into an ar- 
rangement by which six Members of the 
Committee were to be selected by the Go- 
vernment, and the other seven were to be 
selected with the concurrence of the righs 
hon. Member for Buckinghamshire, as the 
leader of the Opposition. If such an ar- 
rangement had been entered into, he (Mr. 
| Frewen) considered that good faith ought 
‘to be kept, but at the same time he did 
not think that the compact would be 
j broken by adding two Members to the 
Committee—one on each side, especially 
las it appeared to him very important that 
there should be a naval officer upon the 
| Committee. 

CotoxeL DUNNE said, he must express 
his surprise that the Government were 
afraid of having a naval officer on the 
Committee. He believed the inquiry 
' would turn in a great measure upon naval 
| tactics, and upon the negligence display- 
led in the transport service, and he did 
not think the Committee would possess 
the confidence of the country unless it 
‘included a naval officer among its Mem- 
| bers. 
Question put, ‘‘ That Sir George Brooke 
'Pechell be added to the Select Com- 
‘mittee on the army before Sebastopol.”’ 

The House divided :—Ayes 61; Noes 
99 ; Majority 38. 

Order read for resuming Adjourned De- 
bate on Question [28th February], ‘* That 
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Sir John Hanmer be added to the Com- 
mittee.” 

Question again proposed. 

Debate resumed. 

CotoneL DUNNE said, Sir John Han- 
mer was now serving on an Election Com- 
mittee which had not yet terminated ; but, 
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as a majority of the House had decided 
that the Committee was to be an inefficient 
one, he would offer no further opposition, 
Question put and agreed to. 
The House adjourned at half after One 
o’clock. 
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List of the Ayzs and the Nozs in the House of Commons, Tuesday, Dec. 19, 1854, 
on the Second Reading of the Enlistment of Foreigners Bill.—( See page 618.) 





List of the Avs. 


Acland, Sir T. D. 
A’Court, C. H. W. 
Acton, J. 

Adair, H. E. 
Adair, R. A. S. 
Anderson, Sir J. 
Annesley, Earl of 
Atherton, W. 
Bagshaw, J. 

Baines, rt. hun. M. T. 
Ball, J. 

Baring, rt. hn, Sir F, T, 
Barnes, T. 

Bass, M. T. 
Berkeley, Adm. 
Berkeley, hon. H. F, 
Bethell, Sir R. 
Biddulph, R. M. 
Biggs, W. 

Blackett, J. F. B. 
Bland, L. H. 
Bonham-Carter, J. 
Bouverie, hon. E, P. 
Brady, J 

Bramston, T. W. 
Brand, hon. H. 
Brocklehurst, J. 
Brockman, E. D. 
Brotherton, J. 
Brown, H. 

Brown, W. 

Bruce, Lord E. 
Butler, C. 8. 

Byng, hon. G. H. C. 
Cardwell, rt. hon. E. 
Caulfield, Col. J. M. 
Cavendish, hon. C. C. 
Chambers, 'T’. 
Chaplin, W. J. 
Cheetham, J. 

Clay, Sir W. 

Clinton, Lord R. 
Cockburn, Sir A. J. E. 
Coffin, W. 

Cogan, W. H. F. 
Collier, R. P. 

Cowan, C. 

Cowper, hon, W. F. 
Currie, R. 

Dalkeith, Earl of 
Dashwood, Sir G. H. 
Davie, Sir H. R. F. 
Denison, J. E. 
Divett, E. 
Drumlanrig, Visct. 
Duff, G. S. 

Duke, Sir J. 

Duncan, Visct. 


Duncan, G. 
Dungarvan, Visct. 
East, Sir J. B. 
Elcho, Lord 

Ellice, rt. hon, E. 
Elliot, hon. J. E, 
Esmonde, J. 

Ewart, W. 

Fagan, W. 

Feilden, M. J. 
Fergus, J. 
Ferguson, Col. 
Ferguson, Sir R. 
Ferguson, J. 
FitzGerald, Sir J. 
Fitzgerald, J. D. 
Fitzroy, hon. H. 
Fitzwilliam, hon. G. W. 
Forster, C. 

Forster, J. 
Fortescue, C, S. 
Fox, W. J. 
Freestun, Col. 
Freshfield, J. W. 
Gladstone, rt. hon. W. 
Glyn, G. C. 
Goodman, Sir G. 
Gordon, hon, A. 
Gower, hon. F. L. 
Grace, O. D. G. 
Graham, rt, hn. Sir J. 
Greene, J. 

Greene, T. 

Gregson, S. 
Grenfell, C. W. 
Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Grey, R. W. 
Grosvenor, Lord R. 
Grosvenor, Earl 
Gurney, J. H. 

Hall, Sir B. 
Hankey, T. 
Harcourt, G. G. 
Ilardinge, hon. C. S. 
Hastie, Alex. 
Hastie, Arch. 
Headlam, T. E. 
Heathcoat, J. 
Heathcote, Sir G. J. 
Heathcote, G. H. 
Heneage, G. F. 
Herbert, H. A. 
Herbert, rt. hon. S. 
Hervey, Lord A. 
Hogg, Sir J. W. 
Howard, hon. C. W. G. 
Howard, Lord E. 
Hughes, W. B. 





Hutchins, E. J. 
Hutt, W. 

Ingham, R. 
Jackson, W. 
Jermyn, Earl 
Keating, R. 
Keating, H. S. 
Keogh, W. 
Kershaw, J. 

King, hon. P. J, L. 
Kinnaird, hon, A. F. 
Labouchere, rt. hon. H. 
Laing, S. 

Langton, H. G. 
Lee, W. 

Lindsay, W. S. 
Locke, J. 

Loveden, P. 

Lowe, R. 

Luce, T. 
Mackinnon, W. A. 
MacGregor, John 
Mangles, R. D. 
Manners, Lord G. 
Marjoribanks, D. C. 
Martin, J. 

Massey, W. N. 
Matheson, Sir J. 
Milligan, R. 
Milner, W. M. E, 
Milnes, R. M. 
Mitchell, T, A. 
Molesworth,rt.hn.SirW. 
Moncrieff, J. 
Monsell, W. 
Mostyn, hon. E. M. L. 
Mulgrave, Earl of 
North, F. 

O’Brien, P. 
O’Brien, J. 
O’Connell, D. 
O’Connell, J. 
Osborne, R. 

Owen, Sir J. 

Paget, Lord A. 
Palmerston, Visct. 
Patten, J. W. 
Paxton, Sir J. 
Pechell, Sir G. B. 
Peel, Sir R. 

Peel, F. 

Peel, Gen. 

Pellatt, A. 

Perry, Sir T. E. 
Phillips, J. H. 
Phillimore, R. J. 
Phinn, T. 

Pigott, F. 
Pilkington, J. 
Pinney, W. 


Pollard-Urquhart, W. 
Portman, hon, W. H. B. 
Price, Sir R. 
Ramsden, Sir J. W. 
Reed, J. H. 

Ricardo, J. L. 
Ricardo, 0. 

Rich, H. 
Richardson, J. J. 
Robartes, T. J, A. 
Roebuck, J. A. 
Rumbold, OC. E. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Russell, F. C. H. 
Russell, F. W. 
Sadleir, J. 

Sawle, C. B. G. 
Scholefield, W. 
Scobell, Capt. 
Serope, G. P. 

Scully, F. 

Scully, V. 

Seymour, H. D. 
Seymour, W. D. (Sund.) 
Seymour, W. D.(Hull) 
Shafto, R. D. ; 
Shelburne, Earl of 
Smith, J. A. 

Smith, rt. hon, R. V. 
Smollett, A. 
Stafford, Marq. of 
Steel, J. 

Stephenson, R, 
Stirling, W. 
Strickland, Sir G. 
Sutton, J. H. M. 
Tancred, H. W. 
Thompson, G, 
Thornely, T. 
Thornhill, W. P. 
Townshend, Capt. 
Tynte, Col. C. J. K. 
Uxbridge, Earl of 
Vernon, G. E. H. 
Villiers, rt. hon. C. P. 
Vivian, H. H. 
Warner, E. 
Waterpark, Lord 
Watson, W. H. 
Wells, W. 

Whatman, J. 
Whitbread, S. 
Wickham, H. W. 
Wigram, L. T. 
Wilkinson, W. A. 


Williams, M. 
Williams, W. 
Wilson, J. 


Winnington, Sir T. E. 
Wood, rt. hon. Sir C. 
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Wortley, rt. hon. J.S. 
Wrightson, W. B. 
Wyndham, W. 

Wyvill, M. 
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Young, rt. hon. Sir J. 
TELLERS. 
Hayter, rt. hon. W. G. 

Berkeley, G. 


List of the Nos. 


Adderley, C. B. 
Aleock, T. 
Alexander, J. 
Arbuthnott, hon. Gen, 
Archdall, Capt. M. 
Arkwright, G. 
Bailey, C. 

Ball, E. 

Haldock, E. H. 
Baakes, rt. hon. G. 
Baring, T. 
Barrington, Visct. 
Barrow, W. H. 
Bateson, T. 
Bentinck, Lord H. 
Bentinck, G. W. P. 
Beresford, rt. hon. W. 
Berkeley, Sir G. 
Boldero, Col. 
Booker, T. W. 
Bright, J. 
Bunbury, W. B. M. 
Burroughes, H. N. 
Butt, G. M. 

Butt, I. 

Cairns, HI. M. 
Campbell, Sir A. I. 
Carnac, Sir J. R. 
Cecil, Lord R. 
Chambers, M. 
Chelsea, Visct. 


Cholmondeley, Lord H. 
Christopher, rt.hn. R.A. 


Christy, S. 

Clinton, Lord C, P. 
Cobbett, J. M. 
Cobbold, J. C. 
Cobden, R. 

Cocks, T. S. 
Codrington, Sir W. 
Coles, H. B. 
Conolly, T. 

Corry, rt. hon. H. L. 
Davies, D. A. S. 
Deedes, W. 

Dering, Sir E. 
Disraeli, rt. hon. B. 
Drax, J. S. W.S. E. 
Drummond, H. 


Duckworth, Sir J. T. B. 
Duncombe, hon. W. E. 


Dunne, Col. 
Egerton, W. T. 
Egerton, E. C. 
Elmley, Visct. 
Evelyn, W. J. 
Farrer, J. 
Fitzgerald, W. R. S. 


Fitzwilliam, hn.C.W.W. 


Floyer, J. 

Follett, B. S, 
Forester, rt. hon. Col. 
Franklyn, G. W. 
Frewen, C. H. 
Fuller, A. E. 
Gallwey, Sir W. P, 
Galway, Visct. 
Gardner, R. 

Gaskell, J. M. 
George, J. 

Gibson, rt. hon. T. M. 
Gilpin, Col. 

Gooch, Sir E. 8. 
Graham, Lord M, W. 
Greenall, G. 

Grogan, E. 

Guinness, R. S. 
Hadfield, G. 

Hale, R. B. 

Hall, Gen. 

Hamilton, Lord C. 
Hamilton, G. A. 
Hamilton, J. H. 
Hanbury, hon. C. S. B. 
Hayes, Sir E. 
Henley, rt. hon. J. W. 
Herbert, Sir T. 
Hildyard, R.C. 

Hill, Lord A. E. 
Horsfall, T. B. 
Hotham, Lord 
Hudson, G. 

Hume, W. F. 
Johnstone, J. 

Jolliffe, Sir W. G. H. 
Kelly, Sir F. 
Kendall, N. 

Kennedy, T. 





Knatchbull, W. F. 
Knightley, R. 
Knox, Col. 

Knox, hon. W. S. 
Laffan, R. M. 
Langton, W. G. 
Laurie, J. 

Lennox, Lord A. F, 
Lennox, Lord H. G. 
Leslie, C. P. 
Liddell, hon. H. T. 
Lindsay, hon. Col. 
Lisburne, Earl of 
Lockhart, A. E. 
Lockhart, W. 
Lovaine, Lord 
Lowther, hon. Col. 
Lowther, Capt. 
Lytton, Sir G. E. L. B, 
Macartney, G. 
MacGregor, James 
M‘Mahon, P. 
Maddock, Sir H. 
Malins, R. 

March, Earl of 
Masterman, J. 
Maunsell, ‘I’. P. 
Meux, Sir H. 

Miall, E. 

Miles, W. 

Milton, Visct. 
Michell, W. 
Montgomery, H. L. 
Montgomery, Sir G. 
Moore, J. B. 
Morgan, O. 
Mowbray, J. R. 
Mullings, J. R. 
Mundy, W. 

Muntz, G. F. 
Murrough, J. P. 
Naas, Lord 

Napier, rt. hon. J. 
Neeld, John 

Neeld, Jos. 
Newark, Visct. 
Newdegate, C. N, 
Newport, Visct. 
Noel, hon. G. J. 
North, Col. 

Oakes, J. H. P. 
Otway, A. J. 
Packe, C. W. 
Pakington, rt. hn. Sir J. 
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Palk, L. 

Palmer, Rob. 
Parker, R. T. 
Phillimore, J. G. 
Portal, M. 
Powlett, Lord W. 
Pritchard, J. 
Pugh, D. 
Robertson, P. F. 
Rolt, P. 
Rushout, Col. 
Sandars, G. 
Scott, hon. F. 
Seymer, H. K. 
Shelley, Sir J. V. 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Smijth, Sir W. 
Smith, J. B. 
Smith, A. 
Smyth, J. G. 
Spooner, R. 
Stanhope, J. B. 
Stanley, Lord 
Stuart, W. 
Sturt, H. G. 
Swift, R. 
Thesiger, Sir F, 
Tollemache, J. 
Tomline, G. 
Trollope, rt. hon, Sir J. 
Tudway, R. C. 
Tyler, Sir G. 
Tyrell, Sir J. T. 
Vance, J. 
Vansittart, G. H. 
Verner, Sir W. 
Vernon, L. V. 
Villiers, hon. F. 
Vyvyan, Sir R. R. 
Vyse, Col. 
Waddington, D. 
Walcott, Adm. 
Walmsley, Sir J. 
Walsh, Sir J. B. 
Whiteside, J. 
Whitmore, H. 
Woodd, B. T. 
Wyndham, Gen. 
Wyndham, H. 
Yorke, hon. E. T, 
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Taylor, Col. 
Mandeville, Visct. 
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